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The Iron Age 

Thursday, October 4, 1888. 


New Duplex Pump. 

We illustrate on this page a duplex 
steam pump of new pattern, more espe¬ 
cially intended as a means of boiler supply. 
It is built by Mr. John H. McGowan, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and, as the engravings 
will show, embraces a number of interest¬ 
ing features. 

The steam end has valves and steam- 
ports and packing similar to other patterns 
of duplex pumps. The mechanism mov- 


the lever A (see Fig. 2) has cast on its 
horizontal branch B the lup 5, which 
works in an opening in the link D' (Fig. 
1), connecting the lever A with one of the 
valve-rods, while the lever A' has keyed 
on its horizontal branch E a lug e, which 
works the link D. An examination of the 
engravings will make the action readily 
understood. 

The pump end is substantial. The 
valve arrangement is entirely new in prin¬ 
ciple and construction. There are no 


Under the superintendence of M. Abt, the 
rails describe one grand curve formed upon 
an angle of 112°, and, by an arrangement 
of the Abt system, the journey is made as 
steadily and smoothly as upon any of the 
straight funicular lines previously con- * 
structed. The Burgenstock, being almost 
perpendicular, it would have been impos¬ 
sible to construct a railway upon the old 

E lan. From the shore of the Lake of 
ucerne to the Burgenstock is 1880 feet, 
and it is 2860 feet above the level of the 



Fig. 1 .—Longitudinal Section . 


DUPLEX BOILER FEED PUMP, BUILT BY THE JOHN H. McGOWAN CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ing the steam-valves is simple and effect¬ 
ive. The valve-rods are supported and 
guided in a straight line by tne standard 
on which the valve levers A and A' work. 
It will be noticed that the levers work on 
a common center, and that the links that 
move the valve-stems come in contact 
with the collars on the valve-stems. Any 
undesirable lost motion that may anse 
from wear can be taken up by adjustment 
of the collars on the valve-stems. These 
adjustments may be repeated until the 
lost motion caused by the wear of any or 
all parts of the valve gear equals the space 
or lost motion necessary in a new pump 
between the valve-moving links and the 
collars on the valve-rods to insure full 
strokes of the main pistons. We need 
perhaps scarcely explain that the left-hand 
valve-lever works the steam-valve of the 
Tight-hand pump, and vice versa. Thus 


gratings to clog up, nor are there any 
valve-stems to be broken off. By the con¬ 
struction of the valve-seats and the man¬ 
ner in which they are arranged to fit the 
valve-boxes it is impossible for the seats 
or valves to become misplaced. By the 
removal of the cap supporting the air 
chamber all the valves and seats can be re¬ 
moved or replaced at will. Another valu¬ 
able feature in these pumps is that the 
valve-box can be taken off and turned to 
change the position of the suction and 
force pipe openings. Both steam and 
water pistons have metallic and self- 
adjusting packing, by which the friction 
is reduced to a minimum. 


An Electric Mountain Railway.— 

An electric mountain railway, the first of 
its kind, has recently been opened to the 
public at the Burgenstock, near Lucerne. 

D 


sea. The total length of the line is 938 
meters and it commences with a gradient 
of 82 per cent., which is increased to 58 
per cent, after the first 400 meters, and this 
is maintained for the rest of the journey. 
A single pair of rails is used throughout, 
with the exception of a few yards at half 
distance to permit the two cars to pass. 
Through the opposition of the Swiss Gov¬ 
ernment each car is at the present time 
only allowed to run the half distance, and 
they insist upon the passengers changing, 
in order, as they say, to avoid collision or 
accident. The motive power, electricity, is 
generated by two dynamos, each of 25 horse¬ 
power, which are worked by a water-wheel 
of nominally 125 horse-power, erected upon 
the river Aar atits mouth at Buochs, 3 miles 
away. The electric current is conducted by 
means of insulated copper wires. The loss 
in transmission is estimated at 25 per cent. 
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Minnesota Iron Ores.—I- 


BT JOHN BIRKINBINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The iron mines of Minnesota will supply 
close to 600,000 tons of ore in 1888, the 
question of how much the total output 
falls below or exceeds 500,000 gross tons 
to be decided by the number of vessels 
which load ore at satisfactory rates at Two 
Harbors. The Minnesota Iron Company 
were fortunate in making vessel charters, 
Dy which it is understood that the lake 
freight on most of the ore from their 
Tower mines costs from $1.10 to $1.80 per 
ton, but for any excess of ore, and for the 
output of the Chandler mine, which has 
only had railroad connection since August 
15, more advanced rates, possibly $1.60 to 
$1.75 per ton, must be paid. These, how¬ 
ever, will hardly reach the extravagant 
figures of 1887, when heavy shipments 
from the Gogebic mines made late charters 
bring $2.75 or even $8 per ton for ore 
from Ashland, Wis., or Two Harbors, 
Minn. The large all-rail shipments will 
also have a tendency to keep lake freights 
lower than they were last year, and it is 
not improbable that the proposed increase 
of the lake marine may encourage vessel 
owners to hold the rates for water trans¬ 
portation within reasonable limits. The 
proposition to establish at Sandusky a 
large iron shipyard has brought before the 
public, through the medium of published 
correspondence, a more intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the carrying capacity of the ves¬ 
sels now engaged, and the cost and profit 
of conveying ore from the Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan shipping ports to the 
receiving ports on Lake Erie. 

TWO HARBORS. 

Since last year radical • changes have 
been made at Two Harbors, whence all the 
Minnesota ore is sent forward to the blast 
furnaces. In 1887 Two Harbors had one 
shipping dock with 124 pockets, the ag¬ 
gregate capacity of which was 18,500 
gross tons. In 1888 the second dock was 
put into use,, and there are now 206 pock¬ 
ets, with a total capacity of 21,000 gross 
tons. Marked improvements in the har¬ 
bor and in the shops on shore, a rearrange¬ 
ment of tfacks, &c., have put the Duluth 
and Iron Range Railroad in position to 
handle ore promptly, and to keep the road 
and rolling stock in excellent order. The 
whole complement of over 850 cars is 
kept fully employed, and frequently a 
tram is loaded with ore at the Tower 
mines, runs 70 miles to Two Harbors, dis¬ 
charges its load into the pockets, returns 
empty to the mines, is loaded again, and 
on its way to the lake within 24 hours. A 
shortage of vessels, therefore, speedily 
produces a stagnation, and early in Sep¬ 
tember all the pockets were full, and 1800 
tons of ore in cars awaited a chance to be 
be dumped. The railroad has been carry¬ 
ing about 20,000 tons per week, and the 
shipments up to the close of August 
reached an aggregate of 227,500 tons. As 
lake navigation will not be suspended 
until the middle of November, the proba¬ 
bilities are that the Minnesota Iron Com¬ 
pany’s mines will produce 450,000 tons 
and the Chandler mine 40,000 tons of ore, 
bringing the total for Minnesota close to 
500,000 tons for 1888. 

ALL-RAIL SHIPMENTS. 

Some of the output will go by all-rail 
routes, and if the present rate of $2.50 
per ton from Tower to Chicago is main¬ 
tained the quantity of ore thus handled 
will be considerable. Up to September 1, 
28,500 tons of ore had been sent forward 
in this way. The ore at present gods via 
the Duluth and Iron Range Railroad to 
Duluth, the St. Paul and Duluth Railroad 
to St. Paul, and by the “Burlington” 
system to Chicago, a distance of nearly 


700 miles. The severe winters of the 
Northwest offer little discouragement to 
“all-rail” shipments of the hard lump 
ores from Tower mines, and experience in 
shipping the softer Gogebic ores teaches 
that the greatest annoyance arises from 
the cars meeting a thaw and subsequently 
freezing en route . With continuous rail 
shipments and augmented lake transporta¬ 
tion it is moderate prophecy to figure on 
an increase for 1888 of 25 per cent, over 
the output, of nearly 395,000 gross tons 
in 1887. Some of the Minnesota ore goes 
this year to Troy N. Y., Scranton, Pa., 
Pottstown, Pa., and to some of the Lehigh 
Valley blast furnaces. This suggests the 
thought that what the demagogue is 
pleased to designate as “monopolies ” must 
in this case be satisfied with fairly mod¬ 
erate profits. For the raining company re¬ 
moves the ore from the ground, loads it 
into cars, one railroad company transports 
it 70 miles, dumps it into expensive ore 
docks, and thence into vessels which carry 
it the entire length of Lakes Superior, 
Huron and Erie to Buffalo; there it is 
shoveled into buckets, lifted from the 
hold, loaded into cars and carried by 
another railroad 800 miles across the Em¬ 
pire State, to meet practically at tide 
water foreign ores which pay a duty of 75 
cents per ton. 

THE IRON BELT. 

The Vermillion range, from which 
comes all of the iron ore which has so far 
been shipped from Minnesota, exhibits the 
ore beanng rocks, extending from Tower 
(70 miles north of Duluth) in a north¬ 
easterly direction for 50 miles to the 
Canadian border, and the i as per formation 
in which the ore is found is traced also 
into the Dominion. All of the water from 
this range finds its way into Rainy Lake 
and river, and thence into Hudson’s Bay. 
The Messabi range of granite, which is 15 
miles south of the Western end of the Ver¬ 
million range at Tower, has a more 
northerly trend, approaching the Ver¬ 
million range near the Nations boundary. 
It, however, extends further west than the 
Vermillion range, and indications of mag¬ 
netic iron ores are reported for 80 miles 
west of and 50 miles east of a point 55 
miles due north of Duluth. The range 
also passes into the Dominion. The ore so 
far explored in the Messabi range occurs 
in jasper or quartzites in a ridge or hills 
just south of the granHe range. Most of 
these ores are magnetites, but some hema¬ 
tites in jasper are also found. An inter¬ 
esting discovery has lately been made close 
to the line of the Duluth and Iron Range 
Railroad, 48 miles from Two Harbors, 
which is being thoroughly explored. In¬ 
dications favor finding a deposit of soft 
hematite ores similar to some of the Me¬ 
nominee or Gogebic ores. The Messabi 
range is the water-shed between the 
drainage of Lake Superior and that of the 
Mississippi River and Hudson’s Bay; the 
prevailing opinion being that magnetites 
occur on the Superior slope and red hema¬ 
tites on the other. The exceptions seem 
too numerous to make the rule hold good, 
and some excellent cores of magnetite have 
been taken by diamond drills from the 
vicinity of the Vermillion range. 

Explorations are much less active than 
last season, and the Chippewa Indians who 
fancied that they were prospective million¬ 
aires, will now sell a birch bark canoe for 
$2, which they sold several times over in 
1887 to various prospectors for from $10 to 
$15. The energy displayed in prospecting 
last year was commendable, and if “good 
turns ” are made on some ventures, the 
profit will be well earned. Access to the 
range was, until lately, possible only by 
canoe route, and as a consequence the 
amount of luggage was reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. There is considerable romance in 
the prospect of a ride in a real birch bark 
canoe, but when four or five persons get 


into one of these apparently frail structures 
bringing the gunwales into close proximity 
to the outside water-level by the \ ton of 
humanity and luggage it carries, a few 
hours will reduce the sentimental to the 
real. Kneeling at bow or stern and wield¬ 
ing a peddle continuously, is as monot¬ 
onous, and possibly more wearisome than 
sitting in acramped position on a “pack,” in 
either case balancing constantly so as to pre¬ 
vent the canoe capsizing by the waves on the 
lakes, or by sudden turns in the narrow 
creeks. When relief comes, it is to shoulder 
a rude knapsack or “pack” with head 
strap and assist over the portage, wading 
through swamps, slipping from logs or 
scrambling over rocks and through under¬ 
brush until the canoe is lifted from the 
head of the Indian, and again placed in the 
water ready for its load. Many accustomed 
to the conveniences and luxuries of city 
life have made long canoe journeys into 
this wilderness, tramped through rough or 
swampy ground in summer, or paddled 
over ice and snow on snow shoes in winter, 
seeking a paying mine, trying with com¬ 
pass, pick and drill to explore nature’s 
secrets. 

Up to the present time the prospects 
have been numerous and the mines few, 
but there seems little reason to doubt that 
development will prove the deposits of 
iron ore in Minnesota to be both numer¬ 
ous and important; the extension of rail¬ 
road facilities bringing into prominence 
mines whose names may become as famil¬ 
iar as those of some of the Marquette 
mines. At present, however, there ap¬ 
pears to exist no cause which would have 
necessitated the transfer of the interest 
controlled by Mr. Charlemagne Tower, of 
Philadelphia, other than that he received 
his price, and developments must increase 
in number and importance before another 
railroad is constructed from the iron range 
to the lake. 

One retarding factor to developments 
is the uncertainty of fee of some lands, 
owing to the failure of the homesteader to 
“ prove up,” or to the efforts on the part 
of speculators to question whether the 
land laws were fully lived up to. Several 
suite have been entered since the develop¬ 
ment of iron mines made the Minnesota 
wilderness valuable. It is the custom now 
(where any uncertainty exists as to the 
proper fulfillment of the Land Office re¬ 
quirements) for the homesteader to re¬ 
nounce his claim to the tract, which the 
purchaser immediately takes up with script 
issued to soldiers or to the Sioux half- 
breeds. This makes an indisputable title 
and protects the parties who are develop¬ 
ing tne property. There is a radical dif¬ 
ference in the method generally followed 
in opening up the Vermillion range to that 
pursued in the Gogebie range two years # 
ago. The properties in the former are to 
a large extent being explored by the own¬ 
ers, no leases of importance having been 
made except at the Chandler mine. Sev¬ 
eral syndicate operations to control large 
tracts of land in the Vermillion range 
contemplate the purchase of the land and 
not the lease. On the other hand, the fee 
of most of the territory embraced in the 
Gogebic range was in the hands of a few 
private owners, or else came into the pos¬ 
session by grant to the ship canal or rail¬ 
road companies. As a result the realty 
was not sold, but a lease drawn to the 
advantage of the land owners was the rule 
in the Gogebic range, and numerous or¬ 
ganizations called “ mining companies ” - 
placed stocks before credulous investors, 
offering as an asset an iron-clad contract 
by which the mining company agreed as 
lessee to pay a royalty (generally 50 cents 
per ton) on all the ore taken from the 
property, but in any event, whether ore 
was mined or not, the lessor was to receive 
pay for an amount which was fixed as the 
minimum. The wild speculation which 
resulting in placing over $100,000,000- 
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nominally of “mining stocks” on the 
market at ridiculously small percentages 
of the “par value,” and the collapse of 
the bubble which were to be expected, 
will be beneficial to the Vermillion range 
by encouraging investments approaching 
more closely the intrinsic value of prop¬ 
erty, and by insuring development less 
rapid but more permanent, because it will 
be done by the owners of property and not 
by lessees. 

It may be paradoxical to assert the fact, 
but it is evident that the absence of rail¬ 
road facilities along the Vermillion range 
is to its future advantage. The Duluth 
and Iron Range Railroad passes over the 
Messabi range, and, after meeting the Ver¬ 
million range, follows practically the 
strike of the ore-bearing rocks to Ely, 
from which it can and probably will be 
extended eastward. This gives convenient 
access to the canoe routes, and permits of 
getting tools and provisions into the 
camps of the explorers; it can also deliver 
the necessary machinery for preliminary 


numbered as they are received. The 
former given an even number, the latter 
an odd number. 


Double Saw Machine. 


J. A. Fay & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
are bringing out a double saw machine 
especially adapted to the wants of cabinet¬ 
makers. The general appearance of the 
machine is shown in the annexed engrav¬ 
ings. The frame is exceptionally heavy 
and strong, the arbors large in diameter 
with long bearings, each arbor and frame 
being adjusted independently of the other 
in plane gibbed ways, so arranged as to 
always retain the same general tension of 
the belt at any point to which they may 
be elevated. The hand wheels for use are 
convenient to the operator, and the table 
always remains at the same hight. The top 
is of iron, carefully planed, and measures 
4 feet 2 inches by 4 feet 11 inches. It is fitted 
upon one side with an adjustable fence, 


close of the blow he charges a few shovel¬ 
fuls of sand. The ferromanganese is 
added in a liquid state, being melted in 
crucibles. After the addition of the ferro¬ 
manganese the metal in the converter is 
thoroughly rabbled, and then the steel is 
cast as quickly as possible. At the time of 
our visit a number of large rolls were be¬ 
ing cast for Jones & Laughlins, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, the Troy Steel and Iron Company, 
and others. The blooming mill has been 
idle for a considerable period and the 
building is soon to be used for rolling cast- 
steel wheels. 


Twin-Screw Steamers. 


Twin screws driven by triple-expansion 
engines have in so many cases proved 
more effective and economical than the 
side-wheelers and propellers built a few 
years ago that the question of converting 
old side-wheel steamers into twin screws 
is likely to arise. The experience of an 



DOUBLE SAW MACHINE, BUILT BY J. A. FAY & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


development at points from which it can 
be earned on sleages in winter to most of 
the properties presenting an encouraging 
outlook. There is no doubt but what the 
railroad will be extended as rapidly as 
circumstances demand, or, if not, that 
other railroads will be constructed to 
handle the ore which is taken out in 
quantity from any mines which may be 
opened. This will encourage judicious 
exploitation. On the Gogebic range the 
railroad followed the ore strike and 
preceded much of the development, 
thereby stimulating the operators to bring 
the mines into the list of shippers as soon 
as machinery could be set up; opening 
some of them in a temporary manner and 
obtaining cheap ore for the present, which 
must be more than offset by augumented 
cost in the future. 


During a recent visit to the Philadel¬ 
phia Shafting Works, G. V. Cresson, 
Philadelphia, we were impressed with the 
methodical manner in which all the de¬ 
tails of a large business were being carried 
through in every department. Mr. Cresson 
has, many “wrinkles” which save time 
and avoid annoyance. A very simple plan 
has been adopted by him to distinguish 
between city and country orders. All are 


I which can be set to different angles, and 
is moved in planed ways to and from the 
saw. The other side carries a cutting-off 
slide, provided with stops to govern the 
length to be cut, which can also be set at 
varying angles. ^ slots for miter or 
cutting-off slides are placed close to each 
saw. The space between the two saws 
is of wood, and may be thrown back, 
allowing free access to the saws. Groov¬ 
ing, rabbeting, plowing and other heads 
can be used in place of either saw, which 
may be both np or rip and cross-cut, ac¬ 
cording to the work required to be done. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Casting Com¬ 
pany.—Under the management of William 
Hainsworth, who seventeen years ago be¬ 
gan with a single crucible, the Pittsburgh 
Steel Casting Company, at Pittsburgh, has 
acauired a national reputation for crucible 
ana Bessemer steel castings. During a 
recent visit we found the works engaged 
in a large variety of work in the crucible 
department, and had occasion to witness 
a blow in the Bessemer department. The 
latter is equipped with two converters 
casting into one pit. Mr. Hainsworth 
melts the best stock available, the differ¬ 
ences in his practice from that usual in 
Bessemer works being that toward the 


English railroad company in this direction 
is therefore interesting. The London and 
Northwestern Railway some months since 
placed their paddle-wheel steamer, “ Duch¬ 
ess of Sutherland ” (built in 1869), in the 
hands of Messrs. Laird Brothers for con¬ 
version into a twin-screw steamer, with 
the expectation that her efficiency for their 
cross-channel cattle trade would be im¬ 
proved, and that considerable gain in 
economy would result from the introduc¬ 
tion of more modern machinery. The 
work has been completed, and on a recent 
trial trip the vessel ran 14^ knots, the 
engines developing 1400 horse-power. 
The old machinery, side wheels and boxes 
were removed, but the forward and after 
sponsons or guards and their houses on 
each side are retained and connected, the 
houses forming quarters for the ship’s 
officers, storerooms, &c. The old siae- 
wheel space is decked over and formed 
into a large additional space for cattle. 
The necessary alterations have been made 
about the stem of the vessel, and stern 
tubes and brackets fitted, and the arrange¬ 
ment of engine keelsons, bulkheads, coal- 
bunkers, &c., has been modified to suit 
the new machinery. This consists of two 
sets of triple expansion engines having 
cylinders 16^-inch, 26-inch and 41-inch 
diameter, with a stroke of 80 inches, and 
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working at 150 pounds pressure, steam 
being provided by two double-ended 
cylindrical Scotch steel boilers. The carry¬ 
ing power of the vessel has been increased 
by about 100 tons, large additional deck 
space for cattle gained, while the net 
register tonnage has been reduced by 247 
tons. The speed has be^n considerably 
increased, and the consumption of fuel 
reduced 60 per cent 


The Grading of Southern Pig Iron. 


In the New York market report of The 
Iran Age of September 27th we announced 
that Southern pig iron manufacturers had 
agreed to change the grading, the new and 
old grades compared being as follows: 

New Grade. Old Grade. 


No. # l Foundry.No. 2 Foundry. 

No.*2 Foundry..No. 2W Foundry. 

No. 3 Foundry.No. 1 Mill 

No. 1 Soft.Open Bright. 

No. 2 Soft.Close Bright. 

Silver Gray.Silver Gray. 

Gray Forge.No. 2 Mill. 

Mottled. 

White. 


The following companies have agreed to 
the change: 

Operating the 
furnaces. 

4 Ensley. 

2 Alice. 

3 So. Pittsburg. 
v 1 Sewanee. * 

SI 088 Iron and Steel Co_ 4 Sloss. 


Tennessee Coal, 
R. R. Co. 


Iron and 


Nashville Iron, Steel and 

Charcoal Co. 

Williamson Iron Co. 

Mary Pratt Furnace Co.... 

Roane Iron Co. 

Citico Furnace Co. 

Dayton Coal and Iron Co., 

Limited. 

Gadsden-Alabama. Furnace 

Co. 

Walker Iron and Coal Co.. 

Chattanooga Iron Co. 

Sheffield Sc Birmingham 
Coal, Iron and Ry. Co.... 

Eureka Company. 

Woodward Iron Co. 

De Bardeleben Coal and 
Iron Co. 


2 Nashville. 

1 Williamson. 

1 Mary Pratt. 

2 Rockwood. 

1 Citico. 

2 Dayton. 

1 Etowah. 

1 Rising Fawn. 

1 Chattanooga. 

3 Cole. 

2 Eureka. 

2 Woodward. 

2 De Bardeleben. 


As bearing on this subject, we quote the 
following from a paper read by Kenneth 
Robertson, general manager of the Sloss 
Iron and Steel Company, Birminghnm, 
Ala., at a meeting of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Mining Engineers. It deals, of 
course, with the evil as it existed, but— 

All strangers visiting this district are struck 
with the peculiar manner in which the pig iron is 
graded. There are 11 regular grades, besides 
which, when Gray Forge Is ordered, one-half of 
Nos. 1 and 2 Mill are shipped. Occasionally 
there is another grade known as Silvery Mill, 
which is made so seldom that I cannot describe 
it, and have no sample to exhibit. Most of you 
have found it difficult to grade properly and 
uniformly under the simpler system which ob¬ 
tains elsewhere, and can consequently readily 
imagine the increased difficulty with us. Each 
furnace employs an expert, and even with this 
precaution the system is not conducive, at all 
times, to amicable relations between buyers 
and sellers. I am told that it was adopted at 
the time Southern irons were seeking a market. 

The grades are as follows: 

No. 1 Foundry (no longer recognized), a 
large-grained, dark-colored iron with crystal¬ 
lization extending well out to the edges of the 
pig. In my experience but little of it is made, 
and I am inclined to regard it more as a freak 
than a product. An average of three analyses 
shows 3.66 per cent, silicon m this grade. 

No. 2 Foundry (new No. 1) is the equivalent 
of a No. 1 Foundry at the North. An average 
of 18 analyses gives 3.02 per cent, silicon. 

No. 2% Foundry (new No. 2) corresponds to 
No. 2 Foundry elsewhere. An average of eight 
analyses shows 3.02 per cent, silicon. 

No. 1 Mill (new No. 3 Foundry) is also known 
as No. 8 Foundry, and in it are included irons 
which are not quite good enough for 2% 
Foundry, and also those which are equal to 
what is known as Gray Forge in the Lehigh 
Valley and vicinity. The best of this iron is 
used for foundry purposes. An average of four 
analyses gives 2.87 per cent, silicon. 

No. 2 Mill (new Gray Forge) is between l Mill 
and Mottled, and contains 2.44 per cent, silicon 
as an average. 

No. 1 C. (now Silver Gray) is open-grained 
Silver Gray. I have but one analysis, which 
shows 5.25 per cent, silicon. 


No. 2 C. (now abandoned) is cloee-grained Sil¬ 
ver Gray. Average of three analyses, 7.09 per 
cent silicon. 

No. 1 Bright (now No. 1 Soft) is a foundry 
iron which is lignt in color but open-grained. 
It is made by every furnace in every district at 
times; but it is only in this section that it is 
separated from the foundry irons. Elsewhere 
it would be shipped as No. 1 Foundry. Aver¬ 
age of three analyses, 3.69 per cent silicon. 

No. 2 Bright (now No. 2 Soft) is one grade 
lower; is closer grained; and the average of 
fourteen analyses is 3.11 per cent, silicon. 
Elsewhere it would be a No. 2 Foundry. 

To complete the number, we have Mottled 
and White, which are the same here as else¬ 
where. 

An idea has been prevalent for a long time 
that Southern irons are highly siliconized and 
weak; that the product of the furnaces is not 
foundiy, but chiefly of the lower grades; and 
that the lower grades are sold witn difficulty. 
The preceding analyses show that the foundry 
irons do not contain more silicon than irons of 
the same grade in other districts; the mill 
irons are higher in silicon than those of Glen- 
don and Andover, but they are sold without 
difficulty. As to the product of the furnaces, I 
will give the percentages of each grade which 
one of the furnaces under my charge made dur¬ 
ing ten months’ working under very disad¬ 
vantageous circumstances. Other furnaces in 
the district have undoubtedly done much better; 
and these figures are not given as typical, but 
merely to show that we do make foundry iron, 
and that the greater portion of our prod¬ 
uct is not of lower grades. 

The average of 27 determinations of phos¬ 
phorus is 0.6o per cent. 

Percentages of Old Grades Made. 


No. 1 Foundry.. 
No. 2 Foundry .. 
No. 2W Foundry 

No. 1 Mill. 

No. 2 Mill. 

No. 1. C. 

No. 2 C. 

No. 1 Bright. 

No. 2*Bright_ 

Mottled. 

White. 


0.27 

26.23 

19.48 

83.82 

6.85 

0.56 

1.39 

6.07 

2.76 

2.38 

0.19 


Total. 100.00 

Calling the bright irons Foundry, which they 
are, the proportion of foundry iron made was 
54.81 per cent., probably half the 1 Mill would 
have been classed as foundry elsewhere. These 
results are not considered as the ne plus ultra 
of furnace work, but will show what we are 
doing, and also that the impression that but 
little foundry iron is made here was erroneous. 


The Waterbary Manufacturers and 
Lake Superior Copper Interests. 


larged and the capital increased, the re¬ 
turns being uniformly large. Of the four 
Naugatuck mills one failed, and its inter¬ 
est was disposed of to a number of parties, 
the remainder of the holdings being to some 
extent sub-divided by death and marriage. 

Mr. Clark was interested largely in the 
Osceola Mining Company, and it was 
through his efforts that his associates, the 
three remaining brass and copper works 
in the smelting company, entered into an 
agreement with him to take the product 
of the Osceola Mine at a price lower by 
4 cent than the market price in New York 
between the 15th and 25th of each month. 
This agreement was advantageous to both 
parties, since it freed the Osceola Company 
from participating in the sacrifices made by 
the Lake Superior copper companies on 
export sales during the existence of the 
pool. The income of the mills in question 
was considerably enhanced by the results 
of their investment in the smelting com¬ 
pany, and it is this which is the only 
direct connection which there is now 
or has been between the copper and 
brass manufacturers of New England and 
the mining interests of Lake Superior. 


The Cost of Blooms and Billets. 


On page 696 of the “ Tariff Statements ” 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate 
we find the following figures of cost of 
converting pig into Bessemer ingots, and 
the latter into blooms and billets: 

Cost of Bessemer Ingots 


Waste of pig and new material .$2.80 

Labor...1.12 

Fuel.35 

Refractories..15 

Molds and stools..24 

Maintenance and running expenses.75 

Total.$5.41 

Cost of Bessemer Blooms from Ingots. 

Waste of metal.$0.65 

Labor.63 

Fuel....25 

Maintenance and running expenses.55 


Total 


$2.08 


Cost of Blooms from Pig. 

Pig to ingot...$5.41 

Ingot to bloom.2.08 


An impression widely exists in the 
metal trades that Connecticut and Massa¬ 
chusetts copper and brass manufacturers 
are largely interested in Lake Superior 
copper mining enterprises. In a conver¬ 
sation recently with one of the leading 
manufacturers of the Naugatuck Valley, 
we were given the leading historical facts 
which may have created the impression 
above alluded to. It appears that in the 
early history of the opening up of copper 
mines of the Upper Peninsula, one who 
had been connected with brass and copper 
manufacturing in Connecticut was struck 
by the opportunities offered in the way of 
the establishment of smelting works at 
Detroit. The matter was broached to 
Waterbury mills, and after some hesitation 
a committee of two was appointed by the 
latter to investigate on the spot the pro¬ 
posals made. The result was the building 
of a smelting plant below Detroit, the 
original capital of the concern, the Water¬ 
bury and Detroit Copper Company, being 
$20,000. At practically the same 
time Mr. J. W. Clark and others inter¬ 
ested in Lake Superior mining had started 
works at Houghton, called the Lake Su¬ 
perior Copper Company. Both prospered, 
the former concern having for its stock¬ 
holders four of the Waterbury mills. A 
few years later the two smelting works 
were consolidated under the name of the 
Detroit and Lake Superior Copper Smelt¬ 
ing Company, which for a good many 
years handled practically the entire output 
of mineral from the Lake Superior mines. 
From time to time the works were en- 


Total.$7.49 

Cost of Bessemer Billets 

Waste of metal.$0.90 

Labor. 1.60 

Maintenance.45 

General maintenance of works and run¬ 
ning expenses. 1.10 

Fuel.29 

Total.$4.34 

Cost of Billets from Pig. 

Pig to ingot..$5.41 

Ingot to bloom. 2.08 

Bloom to billet. 4.34 


Total.$11.83 


No indication is given of the source 
from which these figures have come, nor is 
there any clew to the locality. Still they 
are of much interest, as showing the items 
of labor, of fuel and of waste. They are 
valuable, too, as indicating what is the cost 
of the forms of soft steel given over the 
cost of pig iron. 


Williamson Bros., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
have received an order from the International 
Steamship Company for a hoisting engine 
for their new steamship City of New York. 
This is doubtless the only American built 
engine or piece of machinery on this 
famous vessel. They are also building 
four hoisting engines for the company’s 
dock in New York city, two of which are 
double drum hoisters. They have re¬ 
ceived an order from the Clyde line for 
four hoisting engines on the steamship 
Benison, to replace the English ones now 
on board. 
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Cost and Prices of Iron Beams. 

STATEMENT OF F. J f SLADE, OF NEW 
JERSEY. ♦ 

There is probably no branch of iron man¬ 
ufacture that requires such heavy and ex¬ 
pensive machinery for the output of so 
little product as that in question. The 
average output of each of the mills en¬ 
gaged in this manufacture in the year 
1887, in which year the product was larger 
than m any previous year, was less than 
9000 tons. This quantity is much less 
than the product of a steel-rail mill in a 
single month. This great difference is 
due to the fact that steel rails are rolled 
on orders for thousands of tons, of a single 
pattern and of uniform length, thus enab¬ 
ling every operation of the works to be 
systematized to the highest degree, and 
special machinery to be devised to reduce 
the cost of each item to a minimum. 

In the manufacture of rolled beams, 
.however, the orders are for quantities sel¬ 
dom as much as 50 tons, to be made at a 
given time, usually for lots of a single car¬ 
load or less. While the quantity of beams 
in large fire-proof buildings seems consid¬ 
erable, the fact is that, being erected only 
in large cities, the total quantity of beams 
required for them is, after all, small. 
Moreover, the orders are not given in such 
a way as to enable the beams to be rolled 
in quantity, as in the manufacture of rails, 
but are given out a story at a time, each 
containing a great variety of sizes and 
lengths, requiring constant changes of 
rolls, and, consequently, constantly inter¬ 
rupting the manufacture. 

The variety of regular patterns is so 
great that a period of one or two months 
usually elapses from the time any one is 
rolled till it can be again made, and, con¬ 
sequently, it is necessary, in order to ship 
beams as required, to carry a large stock 
of all sizes, and to cut from this beams 
of such sizes as cannot be rolled 
promptly. The waste in this operation 
is very large, and, as it applies to a very 
large proportion of the total business, be¬ 
comes an important factor in the cost. It 
is evident, therefore, that no two branches 
of manufacture could be more unlike than 
the manufacture of steel rails and that of 
rolled beams—the one the most uniform, 
and dealing with immense quantities, the 
other cut up into little lots of the most 
diverse character. 

As already stated, the machinery* re¬ 
quired for the production of these large 
sections is so expensive that the capital in¬ 
vested in proportion to the yearly product 
is very great. Hence it is impossible that 
any profit can be realized unless the beams 
be sold at a price considerably above that 
charged for such staple articles as rails or 
merchant bars. It is popularly considered 
an axiom that competition for orders will 
necessarily cease when the price obtained 
ceases to yield a profit, ana that, there¬ 
fore, unrestricted competition will insure 
the manufacturer as large a profit as he is 
fairly entitled to. Every manufacturer 
knows that this is entirely untrue. The 
cost of every manufactured product is made 
up of two classes of expenses—namely, 
those which depend upon the output, such 
as material, labor and fuel, and those which 
must be met whether or not any product 
be made, such as taxes, rent, interest on 
mortgages, salaries, general expenses, &c. 
There will, of course, be no competition 
for work at prices below those which will 
cover the expenses of the first class, but 
the price must be sufficient to cover both 
classes of expense before any profit can be 
realized, and the keenest competition 
occurs when the ruling price is such as to 
somewhat more than cover the first class 


* Argument before the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee. 


without fully meeting the second, because 
there is then a life or death struggle to 
reduce the inevitable loss which stares the 
manufacturer in the face. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances there is no escape from bank¬ 
ruptcy except in some means which will 
limit competition. 

It has been charged that a “trust” 
exists among the makers to maintain an 
exorbitant price for this product. It is 
true that to prevent ruinous competition 
there have during the past 16 years, with 
a single interval, been agreements of vari¬ 
ous kinds between the makers of beams to 
maintain the price at a figure that would 
yield a fair profit. We claim that the 

{ >ublic have no right to the products of 
abor at a less price than will yield a fair 
profit on that labor. We claim also that 
when prices fall below the point at which 
this can be secured, it is the natural 
right of any man to agree with his com¬ 
petitors to maintain prices at a fair figure. 
We claim, indeed, that it is the duty of 
the manufacturer se to protect his 
investment, for capital invested in 
plant for a profitless manufacture can¬ 
not be withdrawn, such works be¬ 
ing entirely unsaleable, and, therefore, 
the manufacture must be made profitable 
or the capital is practically destroyed. 
That nothing more than this has been at¬ 
tempted by the makers of beams is sus¬ 
ceptible of easy proof. During the whole 
period referred to the profits on the cap¬ 
ital invested have not amounted to 10 per 
cent, per annum, while the public have 
had the full benefit of the cheapening of 
cost by the reduction in the cost of raw 
material and the improvement of processes, 
the prices at which beams are sold to-day 
being but a trifle over one-half of that pre¬ 
vailing in 1878. 

There is no complaint from our cus¬ 
tomers of the operations of the so-called 
combination (there is no “ trust ” what¬ 
ever) ; on the contrary, the course pursued 
has their support and approval. This is 
due to the fact that we have always made 
it a principle to make absolutely no dis¬ 
crimination between one party and an¬ 
other, and, therefore, every buyer is sure 
that he is on the most favorable 
basis in relation to his competitors. 
There has never been the slightest effort 
to coerce any one, either rival manufact¬ 
urer (of whom there have been and are sev¬ 
eral) or purchaser, either from engaging in 
the manufacture, or from buying their 
beams of parties not under agreement, or 
importing them from abroad. The beams 
can be and are now laid down here at less 
than the ruling American price. Their 
quality, however, is so inferior that in 
most cases the American beams are pre¬ 
ferred. 

We hold, therefore, that there has been 
nothing in the conduct of the beam-mak¬ 
ers to warrant a reduction in the duty on 
this article, and to do this because they 
have taken rational means to protect them¬ 
selves from loss would be an act of war¬ 
fare which Congress has no warrant for 
waging upon them. It is no part of its 
duty to destroy the reasonable profits of 
manufacturers, nor to take away their 
natural rights in order that the rest of the 
public may for a time profit by their ruin. 
It is for the interest of all that all capital 
invested in useful industry should be fairly 
profitable, and therefore where, as in the 
present case, no injustice can be shown, 
but, on the contrary, a record that has 
won the approval of all concerned, it 
would be a gross wrong for Congress to 
discriminate against this industry. 


The Michigan Central Railroad has for 
some time past, in connection with its 
track work, been operating a portable steel 
rail saw which was designed and built for 
them by the Industrial Works, of Bay City, 
Mich. Much remarkable work in cutting 
E 


off the ends of battered rails has been done 
with this machine, but the maximum yet 
reached was a recent accomplishment. 
On September 12 Mr. J. B. Morford, su¬ 
perintendent of the Canadian Southern di¬ 
vision, telegraphed the Industrial Works 
as follows: “We have beaten the record 
with our rail saw, having cut and drilled 
(both ends) 872 rails in 10 hours’ service 
on Tuesday, the 11th inst.” 


Machinery of the Steamship City of 
New York. 


So much interest has been centered in 
the new Atlantic steamer City of New 
York, of the Inman and International 
Line, and the ship herself is such a strik¬ 
ing example of progress in marine archi¬ 
tecture and engineering, that a general 
description oi some of her machinery will, 
no doubt, prove acceptable. We there¬ 
fore reprint the following from the London 
Engineer: 

The steering gear is Brown’s patent, 
made by Messrs. Brown Bros., of Rose- 
bank Works, Edinburgh. In each of the 
two main engine rooms is placed one of 
Brown’s hydraulic engines, which supplies 
a system of mains, traversing the ship fore 
and aft with water at a pressure of about 
1000 pounds on the square inch. The 
engines are vertical, compound rotative, 
and pump the water into a steam accumu¬ 
lator: the steam at 150 pounds on the 
square inch driving down a piston, the 
thick rod of which plays the part of the 
ram of an ordinary aead weignt accumu¬ 
lator. The pressure water is employed for 
working the hatch derricks, weighing the 
anchor, &c., and also for steering. 

The City of New York has an enormous 
rudder, partially balanced, and of peculiar 
construction. It will be remembered that 
the ship is on the Admiralty auxiliary list, 
and in order to render her rudder safe from 
hostile fire it is wholly submerged. There 
is no rudder head to be seen from the out¬ 
side ; inside it terminates in the after peak 
below water-level. It is fitted with a 
tremendous crosshead or tiller which is 
operated by two hydraulic rams. Room 
for these could not be found sufficiently 
far aft, so they are linked to the crosshead 
or tiller, as it may be called, by a round 
steel bar 12 inches in diameter, and about 
12 feet long 

The rams are about 18 inches in diam¬ 
eter and have tremendous power over the 
rudder. In order to provide against the 
effect of shocks caused by the impact of 
the waves there is a loaded relief valve on 
each of the hydraulic presses. The water 
is admitted to either press by valves which 
are situated near the bow of the ship. 
These valves are plain slides in a small box, 
and they are controlled by a tiller about as 
large as would be used in a 5-ton yacht. 
The tiller actuates one end of a short lever. 
The fulcrum end of this lever is controlled 
by an arm on the vertical spindle of a 
quadrant which lies under the deck. Two 
steel wire ropes, each with a breaking 
strength of 7 tons and stressed to about £ 
ton, run from the rudder head to the quad¬ 
rant. The effect is precisely that of the 
bunting gear in a steam steering gear. As 
soon as the steersman puts the tiller he 
holds to port or starboard the appropriate 
valve just under his feet is opened. The 
rudder then moves and through the 
medium of the wire rope it closes the 
valve so that the rudder is held in its new 
position. Another movement of the tiller 
opens the valve. The corresponding 
motion of the rudder shuts it again, and 
so on. Thus the great ship can be steered 
by a boy. The practice was so novel to 
the men that it was difficult at first to get 
a straight course kept by those who had 
been accustomed to a wheel, and we are 
told that the best steersman on board was 
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a quartermaster well up in yacht sailing 
The engines which supply the hydraulic 
power are extremely ingenious. One very 
beautiful device is that by which they are 
automatically rendered non-compound for 
half a stroke in order that they may start 
with certainty after standing. They run 
quite freely and steady at any speed and 
for any position of a stroke required to 
keep the accumulator up. A complete 
electric plant has been fitted on board, the 
power being supplied by five engines and 
dynamos placed on a platform between the 
two main engines and above the level of 
the top of the cylinders. These engines 
and dynamos supply current not only for 
light but to four large horizontal fans on 
the hurricane deck driven direct by mo¬ 
tors. These fans and motors are located 
in the tops of ventilating shafts extending 
down into the depths of the ship from 
which they draw air. This is, so far as we 
know, the first time that electricity has 
been used for ventilating purposes in a 
ship. 

The propelling machinery consists of 
two of the largest sets of triple-expansion 
engines afloat. They are of the usual in¬ 
verted vertical type. The cylinders are 45 
in. -h 74 in., -f 113 in. x 5 ft. stroke. 
The boiler pressure is 150 pounds. The 
screws are 22 feet in diameter aud 28 feet 
pitch. They revolve out board, and there 
is no opening in the dead wood between 
them. If they worked without slip they 
would make 218 revolutions to the mile, 
and at 80 revolutions, which may be taken 
as the standard speed, the ship would 
steam at 22 knots. With a slip of about 9 
per cent, therefore the speed of the ship 
would be 20 knots. The engines stand 
side by side with a longitudinal bulkhead 
between them. They are in every respect 
duplicates. A door is provided in the 
bulkhead opposite the intermediate cranks 
and the starting platforms are opposite the 
doorway. The reversing gear is Brown’s 
patent hydraulic. The engines are quite 
easily started, stopped, or reversed by one 
engineer on each platform. The engines 
are wholly of steel and gun metal, save 
the cylinders. The great “A” frames 
are splendid castings, each weighing 6 
tons—that is, 12 tons for each cylinder. 
The valves are all pistons—four being 
fitted to the low-pressure cylinder, two 
to the intermediate and one to the 
high-pressure cylinder. The eccentric 
hoops are cast-steel lined with white metal, 
as are all the bearings throughout. The 
valves are disposed in the “ corners,” so to 
speak, and the valve-stems are united in 
pairs by crossheads. They work so 
smoothly and are so perfectly balanced 
that the valve gear, which is of the 
ordinary Stephenson link type, has really 
very little to do. The surface condensers 
are horizontal cylinders lyinj* rather high 
up in the wings. The air pumps are 
worked by back levers in the usual way. 
There are no feed pumps on the main 
engine, the boilers being supplied by five 
vertical Worthington donkey pumps in 
each engine room, standing' against the 
forward bulkhead. Two of these pumps 
will feed the boilers, but the others are 
for reserve, or for the countless pumping 
jobs wanted in a big ship. The engines 
actually employed at any time in feeding 
the boilers are controlled by an automatic 
arrangement, a float in the hotwell, rising 
or falling with the level of the water in 
the well, and opening or shutting the 
throttle-valve, an arrangement which is, 
so far as we are aware, quite new in marine 
work, and found to answer admirably; 
the donkey remaining steadily at work 
instead of tearing away for a few minutes 
emptying the hotwell, aud then having to 
stand until the well fills again. It would 
be difficult if not impossible to find more 
admirable examples of the highest type of 
mechanical engineering than is supplied 
by the splendid main engines. 


NEW VERTICAL MILLING MACHINE, BUILT BY THE E. W. BLISS CO. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


come to be considered one of the most ef¬ 
ficient of labor-saving machines for gen¬ 
eral machine shop use. 

One of the most recently improved ma¬ 
chines of this class we show on this page. 
It is a very heavy and substantial machine, 
built with especial reference to conven¬ 
ience of operation. The bed and upright 
portion are made in one casting and well 
braced. The upright portion is cored 
out and provided with shelves and a door, 
making a convenient tool closet. The 
table has an automatic cross feed driven 
by a belt having four changes of speed. 
Independent circular and longitudinal 
feeds are also supplied. The cutter spin¬ 
dle is provided with means of vertical and 
side adjustment not clearly shown in the 
engraving, and the head which carries the 
spindle is counterbalanced and is raised 
and lowered by a screw operated by the 


Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who have 
16 of them in operation in their own 
works. 

Wire-Drawing Plate Blanks.—The 

Treasury Department has made the iollow- 
ing decision in a letter to the Collector of 
Customs of New r York, dated September 
18: “Steel-wire drawing-plate blanks 

which have been forged into the sizes and 
shapes desired preparatory to their further 
manufacture and completion for use as 
‘ drawing plates,’but which have not un¬ 
dergone any such further manufacture, are 
held to be dutiable at the rate of 2+ cents 
per pound, under the provision in Sched¬ 
ule C (T. I., 167) for ‘forgingsof * * + 

steel.’ ” 


The City of Pans, sister ship to the City 
of.New 1 York, is almost ready for launching. 


New Yertical Milling Machine. 

Milling machines of various designs 
have, during the last few years, come into 
more general use than formerly. Much 
work that was formerly done on the planer 
or shaper can be done on a suitable 
milling machine not only better but much 
more rapidly. It is also a more economi¬ 
cal machine from another point of view*, 
as it does not require such skillful and 
high-priced labor to run it on a large ma¬ 
jority of the work done as does a planer 
or shaping machine. It has, therefore, 


hand wheel shown on the side of the ma¬ 
chine. A small blower driven from the 
countershaft by a round belt is attached 
to the machine, and a flexible pipe is con¬ 
nected with it for the purpose of blowing 
the chips from the work so that the opera¬ 
tor may clearly see and follow the lines 
marked out on it. 

The machine is built in two sizes, the 
smaller size having a circular table 20 inches 
in diameter, while that of the larger 
measures 24 inches, the dimensions of 
other parts being correspondingly larger. 
The machine is built by the E. W. Bliss 
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OoTernment Receipts and Expenses. 

The Warrant Division of the Treasury 
Department has published tables showing 
the receipts and expenditures of the Gov¬ 
ernment in detail since the year 1850. The 
table of receipts shows that the largest sum 
ever collected from import duties was for 
the year ending June 30, 1882, the amount 
collected that year being $220,410,730. 
The nearest approach to these figures prior 
to the p assage of the tariff act of March 3, 
1883, was in 1872, when the amount col¬ 
lected was $216,370,287. 

The act of 1883 went into operation on 
July 1st of that year. The question of re¬ 
ducing rates was under discussion before 
the Tariff commission and in Congress dur¬ 
ing the entire year, and naturally had some 
influence on the volume of importations. 
Yet the receipts for that year fell less than 
$6,000,000 below those for the preceding 
year. The legitimate effect of the reduc¬ 
tion of 1883 is seen in the receipts for the 
year ending with June 30. 1884, and show 
a reduction of $9,600,000 below those for 
1883, and over $25,000,000 below those for 

1882. There was a further falling off for 
the fiscal year 1885, when the receipts 
dropped to $181,471,939, a decline of 
$39,000,000 compared with 1882, and an 
excess of $4,000,000 below the reduction 
which Judge Kelly estimated would at¬ 
tend the passage of the tariff act of 1883, 
the full force of that act seems to have been 
reached in 1885. Business was adjusted 
to the new rates of duty, and, although 
Mr. Morrison was putting forth an effort 
to secure horizontal reduction, this effort 
does not seem to have been seriously re¬ 
garded by the commercial community, so 
iar as the customs receipts reveal. For 
the fiscal year 1886 these receipts advanced 
to $192,905,023, nearly $11,500,000 over 
those for the preceding year. In 1887 
there was a further advance of $24,000,000 
compared with 1886, and the figures for 
1888 show $1,800,000 in excess of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

These figures exhibit striking coinci¬ 
dence, ana suggest a variety of combi¬ 
nations that may be used efficiently by 
advocates of the respective sides of the 
tariff question. Thus, in 1872 the customs 
receipts reached a higher figure than ever 
before. In May of that year an act was 
passed reducing rates, which went into 
operation July 1. Following this reduction 
in rates, we find a falling off in custom 
receipts of $28,000,000. The reduction 
steadily continued for the six years follow¬ 
ing the passage of the act, until they fell 
for the year, ending with June, 1878, to 
$130,670,680, a decline of $80,000,000, 
compared with the fiscal year 1872, the 
year preceding the reduction in duties. 
The year 1879 shows an increase of 
$7,000,000. The following year the 
receipts rose to $180,522,064; for 1880 
they were over $198,000,000; and for 1882, 
-as previously stated, $220,410,730, the 
highest pcint ever reached. 

The act of 1883 is in like manner marked 
by decline and subsequent advances in re¬ 
ceipts. The tariff reform advocates claim 
that the act of 1883 did not reduce the 
revenue. This is true, as may be seen by 
the Treasury figures. The i rotectionists 
claim that reduction of rates is not calcu¬ 
lated to reduce, but to increase the 
revenue by increasing the volume cf im¬ 
portations. This is also true, as may be 
seen by the Treasury figures for the years 
immediately following the reduction in 
1872, when, among other reductions, 
$13,000,000 per annum was stricken from 
tea and coffee, as well as for the years 
since the passage of the act of March, 

1883. This is one of those cases where the 
same figures can be used to prove both sides. 

To get the full force of these figures the 
appended table will prove useful. In it 
the receipts under the acts of 1882 and 1883 
are arranged in parallel columns, starting 


in each case with the receipts for the year 
immediately preceding the respective 
periods: 


Act of 1872. 


Act of 1883. 


1872 .$216,370,287 

1873 . 188,089,523 

1874 . 163,103,834 

1875 . 157,167,722 

1876 . 148,071,985 

1877 . 130,956,493 

1878 . 130,170,680 

1879 . 137,250,048 

1880 . 186,522,065 

1881 . 198,159,676 

1882 . 220,410,730 


1882 .$220,410,730 

1883 . 214,706,497 

1884 . 195,067,490 

1885 . 181,471,939 

1886 . 192.905,023 

1887 . 217,286,893 

1888 . 219,091,173 


It will be seen that in both cases the 


effect of legislation reducing rates of duty 
was to ultimately increase the aggregate 
revenue, and this increase is unquestion¬ 
ably attributable to an increase in the 
quantities of merchandise imported, as 
will be seen from an examination of 


the annual reports of the Bureau of 
Statistics. 


A New Blacksmith’s Hammer. 


The Ready Striker Hammer Company, 
of Longmont, Col., are bringing out a new 



The Ready Striker Hammer for Black¬ 
smiths. 

form of hammer, which is specially de¬ 
signed for blacksmiths’ use. The engrav¬ 
ing which we aunex explains its arrange¬ 
ment. It can be attached to any anvil 
block, and, by one motion of a lever, will 
shift the hammer to strike from the center 
of the anvil to the fuller or vice versa. 
The power applied by the foot operates 
it easily and rapidly, striking either light 
or heavy at the will of the operator. The 
two tempered steel coil springs attached 
to the handle on each side of the axle 
impart elasticity to the hammer, enabling 
the operator, it is claimed, to perform more 
and better work than is possible with the 
hand striker, and with a considerable 
saving. 

The Viceroy of Canton, in a letter to the 
Emperor, declares that kerosene oil is 
responsible for nine-tenths of all the fires 
in the empire, and remarks that if 
America “ can prohibit our ^oing there 
because labor is injurious to their interests, 
we have an equal right to prohibit the 
importation of kerosene when it is in¬ 
jurious to us.” 

Immigration at *the ports in the United 
States for August numbered 35,812, against 
37,308 for the corresponding month last 
year. Germany contributed 8427, Eng¬ 
land and Wales 6608, Ireland 4441, and 
Scandinavia 4000. 


The Wheeling Steel Works. 

The Wheeling Steel Works, at Ben wood, 
near Wheeling, W. Va., were built in 1880 
to supply three of the nail mills of the 
Wheeling district with slabs for nail man¬ 
ufacture. The general arrangement of 
the plant was on the lines first developed 
by Mr. Robert Forsyth, of the Union Steel 
Campany, Chicago, the principal feature 
of which is the transfer of the casting 
operations into a special pit. The two 
converters, which usually blow 12,000 
pounds of metal, are placed side by side 
in front of a pit, commanded by a central 
crane. The latter has a telescopic arrange¬ 
ment by which it receives the iron car, into 
which the iron is run from the three 8-foot 
cupolas, placed along the outside of the pit. 
In this manner the converters are entirely 
free from all encumbrances in the form of 
runners, &c. The same central crane re¬ 
ceives the steel ladle, from which, by the 
same telescopic arrangement, it is pushed 
along a short track, which connects the 
converter-pit with the ingot-pit, the latter 
being commanded by a central crane. The 
plan at Wheeling provided for a possible 
addition of two more converters, so that 
the two now in are placed on one side of 
the center line of the building. 

The iron as it comes from the cupolas 
carries about 1.4 per cent, of silicon, and 
the steel produced contains from 0.05 to 
0.08 of carbon and about 0.35 per cent, of 
manganese, the ferromanganese being pre¬ 
heated. The ingots for slabs run about 
4000 pounds, and those for billets 3000 
pounds, the maximum output per day hav¬ 
ing been about 4500 tons, while the weekly 
average is 2000 tons of soft steel. The 
ingots are placed upon trucks, and are 
switched by a locomotive on the track 
which puts them within the range of the 
heating furnace cranes. The reheating is 
done in two pits, with three holes each for 
four ingots. The company have been forced 
to return to the use of producer gas for 
all purposes, except drying ladles and 
bottoms. Like the other manufacturing 
establishments of Wheeling, who were the 
first to give the two natural gas companies 
encouragement, they have found them¬ 
selves promptly sacrificed to the demands 
of domestic consumers on the first signs of 
shortage. It has been a matter of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, especially in the winter, 
to have the supply curtailed, and at times 
entirely cut off. The Wheeling Steel Com¬ 
pany have, therefore, for some time past, 
given up the use of natural gas except for 
the purposes named. 

The reheated ingots are carried by a 
buggy to the blooming mill, a 36-inch 
MacKintosh, Hemphill & Co. mill with 
tables, driven by a 40 x 48 inch South¬ 
wark reversing engine having a piston 
speed of 1200 feet on ordinary work. The 
billets and slabs are sheared by a shear 
built by the Morgan Engineering Com¬ 
pany, of Alliance, Ohio, which has a ca¬ 
pacity of 120 square inches. The shear is 
located close to the end of the building, 
the slabs or billets being delivered outside 
of it upon cars standing on a track. They 
are pushed under a spray of water and 
switched back to a point where they are 
loaded on railroad cars. 

Blast is furnished for the works by an 
E. P. Allis engine having a 36-inch steam 
and a 48-inch blowing cylinder and a 
5-foot stroke. The engine is of special de¬ 
sign with fly-wheel and rocker and is pro¬ 
nounced by John E. Fry, the general man¬ 
ager of the works, a particularly efficient 
piece of machinery. 

A Swedish engineer, M. Lundberg, 
says a foreign exchange, has constructed a 
railway car, which, in a few minutes, may 
be adapted to five different gauges, the 
narrowest being 0.890 m. The invention 
has been patented in several foreign coun¬ 
tries. 
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The New York Subways. 


At the recent convention in this city of 
the Telephone Exchange Association, Mr. 
L. F. Beckwith, of the New York Subway 
Construction Company, gave some interest¬ 
ing facts on the New York subways. He 
said that, with the exception of the Edison, 
they are all built on the “ drawing-in ” 
system, being groups of ducts extending 
between a series of manholes. He believed 
experience had shown that a main conduit 
of separate pipes that may be crowded or 
curved or kept apart is best adapted to 
overcome the many obstacles met with in 
the ground. Screw-jointed, asphalted 
wrought-iron pipes, laid preferably in hy¬ 
draulic cement concrete, give most tight¬ 
ness of duct against gas and water with 
greatest strength. The cement-pipe and 
creosoted wood tubes have also some 
valuable features. In some places they had 
met a steam-heating company’s pipes and 
had great difficulties because of them, the 
steam constantly escaping, and, therefore, 
not permitting the use of materials of 
construction melting or softening at from 
160° to 200° F. Non-metallic and metallic 
ducts 5 miles long have been purposely 
constructed, that the telephone people 
may have a chance to experiment as to 
their influence on low tension currents. 
The work done up to the 1st of the present 
month is here given : 


Dorsett ducts, coal tar concrete, 

feet. 235,837 

Zinc tubes laid in hyd. cement con¬ 
crete, feet. 68,8813 

Creosoted wood tubes, feet. 167,175 

Cement pipe laid in hyd. cement con¬ 
crete feet. 216,626 

Iron pipe laid in asphaltic concete, 

feet. 131,284 

Iron pipe laid in hyd. cement con¬ 
crete, feet. 1,423,722 

Iron distributing pipe, feet. 23,301 

Edison iron tubes, foet. 222,794 


Grand total length of single duct, 

feet. 2,489,602 

Grand total length of single duct, 

miles. 472 

Grand total length of trench, miles. 37 

Number of manholes. 523 

Total length telephone and telegraph 

ducts, miles. 376 

Total length electric light ducts, 

miles. 96 

Length of telephone and telegraph 

trenches, miles. 19}^ 

Length of special electric light 
trenches, miles. 17>£ 

About 750,000 feet of single duct for 


telephone, telegraph and electric-light 
purposes authorized by the Board of Elec¬ 
trical Control remain to be built. For 
telegraph purposes an iron pipe from a man¬ 
hole connects underground with a build¬ 
ing or with the foot of a pole. For tele¬ 
phone purposes the above method is used, 
and a pipe runs up the face of a building 
to the roof, where from a fixture the cable 
is divided for distribution on the block 
and surrounding blocks. Sometimes the 
pipe is carried up through an elevator or 
ventilating shaft. In the down-town dis¬ 
trict and along Broadway to Union Square 
an iron 8-inch pipe is laid in the trench 
above the subway, provided at intervals of 
about 50 feet with malleable-iron circular 
distributing or service boxes with screw 
covers 12 inches in diameter, with side 
outlets through which a cable can be 
conducted by a service-pipe into the build¬ 
ings. 

For electric light distribution the Edison 
Company have their special system laid. 
A cast-iron distributing conduit with six 
ducts and flush boxes has been authorized 
to be laid in Broadway from Fourteenth 
street to Thirty-fifth street. Up to August 
27, 1888, there were 3567 miles of wire 
laid in the subways by the Metropolitan 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
100 wire lead-covered cable from White¬ 
hall street to Fifty-eighth street, about 6 
miles, and the longest of this size in exist¬ 


ence under ground. The Western Union 
Company have about 100 miles of wire 
underground, and the Edison about 126. 
The Brush Company are putting an eight- 
conductor cable in the Broadway conduit 
from Fourteenth street to Thirty-fifth 
street, making 8 miles of electric arc light 
wire. 


A Copper Producer on the Syndicate. 


Joseph W. Clark and A. S. Bigelow 
have affixed their signatures, as presi¬ 
dent and treasurer, to the annual report 
of the Tamarack Mining Company. Their 
remarks on the position of the syndicate 
are interesting as reflecting the views of 
the producers. We quote the following 
passages: 

It is evident that it is of almost vital impor¬ 
tance to the entire copper producing interest 
of this country that the utmost harmony 
should exist in handling the rapidly increasing 

S roduct of our mines. Our recent sale of 50,- 
30,000 pounds to the Soci£t£ Industrielle and 
'Jommerciale des M^teaux, was the first of the 
great sales made by our mines to the French 
company, and, followed by the larger transac¬ 
tion of 100,000,000 pounds by the Montana com¬ 
pany, with which we are intimately connected, 
enabled us in a good degree to promote, if not 
direct, these enormous operations. Transac¬ 
tions of such magnitude had, up to that time, 
never been recorded on the metal exchanges 
of this country or Europe. As we anticipated, 
they led directly to the consolidation ana con¬ 
trol of the product of all the great mines of the 
world. The inauguration of this most compre¬ 
hensive system of mutual oversight, control of 
the product, and manipulation of these prod¬ 
ucts, seems to us almost vital to their well 
being. The stimulus of present prices will 
necessarily lead all parties to crowd to then- 
utmost all their energies in the line of produc¬ 
tion. and if this output is thrown upon the 
market without control it will surely result in 
disaster, while under the present ownership 
and management, it will not be difficult to 
compel an equitable distribution. With this 
ultimate object in view, the policy of the re¬ 
cent organization of tne western sulphuret 
mines has been largely shaped. 

It is hoped that these points, which must have 
prominence in the early future, will not be lost 
sight of. Very much has been said in the pub¬ 
lic prints about the falling off of consumption 
since the rapid advance in price last year, 
caused chiefly, it is alleged, by the operations 
of what is called the “ French syndicate.” We 
doubt if these statements and impressions are 
correct, for, although the statistics of the 
world’s production and consumption of copper 
may be tolerably well in hand ; we are well as¬ 
sured that great error and misconception pre¬ 
vails with the public in these matters. For 
instance: the statement that the consumption 
of rolled or sheet copper has been greatly 
checked by this advance is an error, tor the 
best of reasons, that no such advance nas been 
made. The price of rolled copper has, for a 
lonj£ time, been fixed by an association of the 
rolling mills, and fluctuations are rare where 
the statistics are fully discussed and conclu¬ 
sions reached in view of supply and demand. 
At no time has the price of sheet copper had a 
market price at all to be compared with ingot, 
when it was forced to the abnormal price of 10 
cents, as it was last year. These facts hold also 
with other special brands of manufactured 
copper. 

Another still more important error prevails 
with regard to the normal price of copper for 
the past ten or more years. It has been held 
up to the public that the unholy operations of 
the French syndicate have forced the normal 
price of copper from the low figure of 10 cents 
to the present price of 16>£, and thereby 
checked the consumption to an alarming de¬ 
gree. When looked at from a producer’s 
standpoint, the real facts, as proved by actual 
sales of one of our large mming companies, 
show for 15 consecutive years that sales have 
averaged over 15 cents. 

We have pleasure in stating our growing 
confidence in the stability and integrity of the 
syndicate. We have done what we could by 
the way of inquiry, and we have no hesitation 
in saying that our mature judgment has the 
unqualified approval of our policy in the sale 
of our entire product for three years. The 
financial backing of this concern is enormous, 
and, so far as we are concerned, there would 
seem to be nothing wantihg. The security of 
our credit is ample and perfect 

It is probable that the company to 
which reference is made in the report 
quoted above is the Osceola. We append 


below a copy of the record of their sales 
and the pnces realized: 

Sales of Copper and Average Prices by the Osceola 
Minina Company , 187U to 1887. 


Years. 

Sales. 

Pounds. « § 

! 

| Years. 

Sales. 

Pounds. 

Average 
price. 
Cta. per 
pound. 

1874.... 

936,002 23.37 

1881.... 

4,178,978 

17.77 

1875.... 1 

1,330,813; 22.77 

1882.... 

4,179,782 

17.70 

1876.... 

1,693,737 20.67 

11883.... 

4,256,409 

14.96 

1877... 

2,774,777! 18.19 

1884.... 

4^47,630 

12.82 

1878.. . 

2,705,998 15.53 

1885.... 

1,639,169 

10.75 

1879.... 

3,197,387 1 17.79 

1886.... 

3,560,786 

10.51 

1880.... 

3,381,0611 19.15 

[1887.... 

3,583,723 

11.86 


It is time that these sales for a period of 
14 years show an average of 16.77 cents, 
though it is probable that the Osceola did 
better than the average, because it was 
never in the export pool. Yet the Tama¬ 
rack report itself contains a refutation of 
the argument for present prices. The 
company produced 10,389,867 pounds of 
ingot copper in the fiscal year from 144,412 
tons of rock stamped, yielding 3.6 per cent, 
of copper at a cost of 5.75 cents laid down 
in New York, sold, selling the copper at 
an average of 13.95 cents. The pluck of 
those who sunk a shaft over 2000 feet deep 
on the chance of finding the Calumet and 
Hecla conglomerate in depth undoubtedly 
deserves ample rewards. The company 
paid $330,000 for its territory, and spent 
$497,806.37 for construction and develop¬ 
ment, assuming that additional sums are 
necessary to carry the capital expenditures 
to $1,000,000. Granting 25 per cent, per 
annum as an ample profit on a mining 
venture—a profit of $250,000 per annum 
on an output of 15,000,000 pounds—w hich 
the plant is capable of handling, this profit 
would represent less than 1.75 cents per 
pound. In other words, w-ith copper at 
7.5 cents per pound, the Tamarack Com¬ 
pany would be making 25 per cent, on an 
investment of $1,000,000. 

Another fact is not taken into account 
by those who point to averages of selling 
prices over a series of years to justify pres¬ 
ent prices, and that is the decline in the 
cost of production. We may cite the 
Quincy mine. In 1875 its cost was 15.79 
cents a pound. In 1881 it had dropped 
to 10.03 cents, and in 1886 to 6.78 cents. 
Similar figures could be adduced for other 
mines They are the results of the intro¬ 
duction of high explosives and rock-drills 
in mining, of improvements in transporta¬ 
tion, machinery, stamping and dressing, 
of lowering of supplies and fuel. It is, 
therefore, unfair ana misleading to quote 
averages over such a period of progress to 
support claims for high prices now. 


Speculation in the Argentine Republic 
has broken out afresh, advices from 
Buenos Ayres to September 1 say: “The 
gold premium has begun to fall steadily, 
chiefly owing to the very large amounts of 
specie that arrive by every packet from 
England. It is calculated that 40,000,000 
pold dollars will be the sum total of the 
influx of specie during the second half of 
this year, and with such an avalanche of 
the precious metal the premium must ne¬ 
cessarily fall headlong. The whole market 
is now on the incline and the premium is 
expected to fall to 30 per cent, next month. 
These large gold remittances from Europe 
find their direct cause in Minister 
Pacheco’s Free Banking Act, which has 
revolutionized the financial system of all 
the interior provinces. All the local 
Governments are in a hurry to avail them¬ 
selves of the advantages of the act to start 
national banks m their respective provin¬ 
ces, and hence the motley array of loans 
of Argentine States in the London and 
Paris markets.” 

By the‘bursting of a reservoir across a 
ravine near Valparaiso many lives were 
lost, and property valued at $3,000,000 
was destroyed. 
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The Goulds Hydraulic Test Pumps. 

The Goulds Mfg. Company, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., are putting on the market a 
number of newly designed hydraulic test 
pumps, of which we present engravings on 
this page. 

Fig. 1 represents a gun-metal pump for 
testing boilers, tanks, pipes, <fcc., to 1000 
pounds pressure per square inch, if neces¬ 
sary. As the cistern only holds about 2 
gallons of water, the thing to be tested 
should first be filled by other means, and 
the tester then applied to supply the bal¬ 
ance and work up the pressure. The 
weight of the pump is about 40 pounds. 
Fig. 2 shows the same design of pump 
mounted on a strong w’ood barrow with 
a cast-iron tank underneath for portable 
use in the many services which these 
pumps can perform. This combination is 
one of great utility. 

In Fig. 3 we show a third design. This 

S has a revolving top, admitting its 
worked in any position, and a sec¬ 
tional lever, which can be changed to give 
greatest leverage. The suction and dis¬ 
charge valves (flanged and bolted to cylin¬ 
der) are of a new and improved type, 
with brass valve seats, poppets and caps. 
The pump should be placed within short 
suction distance of water, or on a level 


Fig. 3 .—Pump with Revolving Top. 


of cable now under ground in Brooklyn is 
11,800 feet, between the Bedford and 
Williamsburgh offices, of 100 wires, twisted 
in pairs, the pairs broken up at all the 
splices, conductors 0.035, insulated to 
0.075. The insulation of this cable is 39 
megohms per mile; capacity, 20 micro¬ 
farads; resistance of the construction, 47 
ohms per mile. The electrical qualities of 
this 2 miles cable are: Insulation, 50 meg¬ 
ohms ; capacity, 52 microfarads, resistance 
of conductors, 94 ohms. There have been 
and still are many complaints of the im- 


the 30 years of her existence the Great 
Eastern was successfully beached near New 
Ferry, on the Cheshire shore of the Mersey, 
England, on August 25. 


The Canadian Northwest Territories. 


By act of October 7, 1870, the territories 
formerly known as Rupert's Land and the 
Northwestern Territory, with the excep¬ 
tion of Manitoba, were created mto a gov¬ 
ernment by the Canadian Parliament. The 
territories were divided, in 1882, into four 
districts—viz., Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and Athabasca. Regina, the 
capital, is in the district of Assiniboia. 
Free grants of land of 100 acres can be ob¬ 
tained. It is estimated that the teiritories 
have over 150,000,000 acres of land suit- 


Fig. 2 .—Teat Pump on Barrow with Tank. 


Fig. 1 .—Test Pump with Tank. 


IMPROVED HYDRAULIC TEST PUMPS, BUILT BY THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY, SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


with it, and will be found invaluable to 
the boiler-maker or user tor testing the 
condition of boilers, vessels, &c.. as for 
cleaning out pipes, &c., &c. It w ill gen¬ 
erate a cold-water pressure of 500 pounds 
per square inch. 

The Brooklyn Subways. 

Mr. W. D. Sargent, engaged in con¬ 
structing the Brooklyn subways, has con¬ 
tributed to the proceedings of the Tele¬ 
phone Exchange Association a paper on 
the subject, which was presented at the 
recent New York meeting. He says the 
first section of the creosoted wooden con¬ 
duits, which have been used four years, do 
not show any evidences of decay, the ducts 
remaining clean and dry, and the cables 
drawring in and out easily. Three-inch 
ducts he thinks the best. Of the cables 
laid four years ago, those covered with 
pure lead have been more than half eaten 
through. One just drawn out, and only 
two years buried, is badly corroded. 
Those with a mixture of tin show only slight 
corrosion. He thinks that if, in addition 
to the tin, cables were drawn through a 
bath of gas tar or asphaltum, then covered 
with a good stout braid, and again run 
through the bath, they would be prac¬ 
tically imperishable. The greatest length 


perfect working of this cable, but he is in¬ 
clined to attribute the trouble to other 
causes rather than inefficiency on the part 
of the cable itself. The Dorsett conduit, of 
which much was expected, he says, has 
proved very unsatisfactory. They have 5 
miles of it, with ducts 2 inches in diam¬ 
eter, and these, because of irregularities at 
the joints, will only permit of a cable 1£ 
inches in diameter being drawn in. 

As the mileage of underground wire in¬ 
creases, the obstacles in the way of good 
service will be increased. The actual ex¬ 
tent of the Brooklyn underground wires 
was on September 10: 


Miles. 

Length of conduit. 15.17 

Length of duct. 105.5 

Length of cable. 22.93 

Length of conductor.2,053.3 


Nineteen hundred and thirteen subscribers 
are using underground wires, the length of 
the latter being 1229.9 miles. 


Although there are still some persons 
who believe—and perhaps the wish is 
father to the thought—that the great ves¬ 
sel designed by Brunei will not come to 
such an inglorious end, there is very little 
doubt that she will be broken up and her 
fragments sold as old iron. After having 
passed through so a any vicissitudes for 


able for cultivation and awaiting settle¬ 
ment. The total area of that part of the 
Dominion exceeds 1,250,000 square miles, 
but in this area of the Great Mackenzie 
Basin are not included any of the islands 
of the Arctic Archipelago. The coast line 
on the Arctic Ocean and Hudson's Bay, 
exclusive of inlets, is 5000 miles long. 
Over one-half of this coast line is accessible 
to whaling and sealing craft. 

The total area of the lakes probably ex¬ 
ceeds that of the Eastern Canaaian-Amen- 
can chain and the navigable coast line of 
the larger lakes of the region is about 4000 
miles. There is river navigation in the 
region to the extent of 2750 miles, half of 
which is suitable for stern-wheel steamers, 
which, with barges, may carry 300 tons; 
the other half is deep enough for light 
draft seagoing steamers. A total of 0500 
miles of continuous lake and river naviga¬ 
tion is broken in two places. One of these 
occurs on the Great Slave River, and to 
overcome it a 20-mile wagon road is now 
under construction from Fort Smith south¬ 
ward. The other break consists of 70 
miles of the Athabasca River, above Fort 
McMurray. In these 70 miles rapids are 
unpleasantly numerous; flat boats can de¬ 
scend, but cannot ascend them. 

The immense lacustrine area of the 
northern and eastern portions of the terri- 
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Pussengers carried. 428.225,513 

Passengers—Mileage. 10,570,300,710 

Tons moved. 552,074,752 

Tons one mile . 60,001,009,000 

Earnings.—Passengers. $240,542,870 

Freight. 030,060,223 

Other. 54,175,055 

Total. $031,385,154 

Ojierating expenses. <>00,240,478 

Net earnings. $331,135,670 

Other receipts, including rentals 
received by lessor companies.. 88,164,355 

Total available revenue. $414,300,031 


$0570 in 1886 and $6861 in 1887. Net 
earnings per mile decreased from $2318 in 
1884 to $2185 in 1885, increased to $2376 
in 1886 and $2444 in 1887, showing that 
notwithstanding the reduction in rates 
from 1884, the heavier tonnage more than 
made good any losses from that source. 
The increase of net earnings per mile in 
1887 over 1884 was $126, or 5,y ff percent, 
concurrent with a reduction of about 8 per 
cent, on the average rates on the Eastern 
roads, and about 17 per cent, on the West¬ 
ern roads. 
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tory implies the future supply of a great 
part of the North American continent with 
food fish. Salmon are found in four of 
the rivers which empty into Hudson’s Bay 
on the western shore, and in all of the riv¬ 
ers flowing into the Arctic Ocean, except 
the Mackenzie, in which the “ inconrau ” 
exists in great numbers. The presence of 
the capeling on the coasts of the Arctic 
Ocean and Hudson’s Bay is supposed to 
imply the presence of the cod on these 
shores. In the great Mackenzie Basin 
there is believed to be a possible area fitted 
for the growth of potatoes of 650,000 
square miles; suitable for barley, 407,000 
square miles, and suitable for wheat, 316,- 
000 square miles. The pastoral area is 
placed at 860,000 square miles, of which 
26,000 are open prairie. Including the 
latter, 274,000 square miles may be con¬ 
sidered arable. Of the total area, 400,000 
square miles are useless for the pasturage 
of domestic animals or for cultivation. 
The forest area contains the liard, a bal¬ 
sam poplar, which attains a growth of 120 
feet in night and a stump diameter of 6 
feet; the w r hite spruce, 150 feet high, with 
a stump diameter of 5 feet; the larch, of 
about the same size, and the banksian pine, 
which has a straight stem 100 feet high, 
with a stump diameter of only 2 feet. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 1888. By 
Henry V. Poor. Published by H. V. & 
H. W. Poor, 70 Wall street, New York. 

Poor’s well-known manual has been again 
issued with all its leading features, to which 
has been added a directory of railway 
officials. We may quote the following 
figur.s from Mr. Poor’s usual summary, 
since they convey an idea of the magni¬ 
tude of railroad interests: 

Miles. 

Length of track laid up to Decem¬ 
ber 81, 18S7. 149,912.70 

Of which were completed up to the 
close of the fiscal years or the re¬ 
flective companies. 147,998.60 


Completed since close of their fiscal 

years. 1,914.10 

Increase of mileage in the calendar 

year 1887 (9.6 p. c.). 13,080.75 

Increase of mileage in the fiscal 

year 1887 (9.7 p. c.). 14,392.04 

Liabilities and Assets of the Companies own¬ 
ing the above 147,998.60 Miles of Line. 

Liabilities. 

Capital stock.$4,191,562,029 

Funded debt. 4,186,943,116 

Unfunded debt. 294,682,071 

Current debt. 223,243,998 


Total liabilities.$8,896,431,214 

Assets. 

Cost R. R. and equipment.$7,799,471,835 

Real estate, stocks, bonds and 

other investments. 984,975,945 

Cash, bills receivable, current ac¬ 
counts, &c. 415,506,735 

Total assets.$9,199,954,515 

Excess of assets over liabilities.$308,523,301 

Excess of assets in var¬ 
ious States..$441,410,306 

Excess of liabilities in 

various States. 137,887,005 

-$303,523,301 

Miles. 

Total mileage of railroads com¬ 
pleted at close of fiscal years. 147,998.60 

Of which full statistics of opera¬ 
tions were received from. 136,986.49 

Mileage of roads not reporting earn¬ 
ings, &c., consisting chiefly of 
new roads not yet Drought into 

full operation. 11,012.11 

In 1887 the greater portion of the new mile¬ 

age was built in the last six months of the year, 
and consequently had not been brought into 
operation until the year 1888. 


Miles operated. 136,986.49 

Passenger train mileage. 238,755,920 

Freight train mileage. 394,191,107 

Mixed train mileage. 11,031,869 


Total train mileage. 643,978,896 


Payments from Available Rev¬ 
enue: 

Interest on bonds.. .$195,418,710 

Other interest.t 6,590,200 

Dividends. 90,013,458 

Rental. 42,042,277 

Miscellaneous. 41,168,903 

-$375,233,548 


Balance—Excess of available 
revenue over actual pay¬ 
ments therefrom for the year.. $39,066,483 


The Senate Finance Committee's 
Tariff Bill. 


[By Telegraph from our Washington 
Correspondent. ] 


One of the most valuable compilations 
of the present volume is that with refer¬ 
ence to the average rates of freights per 
ton per mile for each year. As it would 
be impossible to make a fair comparison 
of the average rates of all the roads, two 
representative groups have been selected 
for this purpose. The Eastern group em¬ 
braces the Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and 
Fort Wayne, New York Central, Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Boston and Al¬ 
bany and Erie. The Western group em¬ 
braces the Chicago and Alton, the Bur¬ 
lington and Quincy, the St. Paul, the 
Northwestern, the Rock Island and the 
Illinois Central. The tables of the aggre¬ 
gate tonnage carried 1 mile by these two 
groups show that in the 20 years from 1865 
to 1885 the average rates of freight were 
reduced to about one-quarter of what they 
were in 1865. On the Eastern group the 
rate per ton per mile w r as reduced from 
2.900 cents to 0.636 cents, with an ad¬ 
vance to 0.718 cents in 1887 on the roads 
running east from Chicago. On the roads 
west from Chicago the rate was reduced 
from 3.642 cents in 1865 to 1.014 cents in 
1887. During the same time there was an 
increase in the aggregate freight carried per 
ton per mile from 1,639,316,859 tons in 
1865 to 13,543,351,451 in 1887 on the 
Eastern system, and from 513,421,459 in 
1865 to 7,776,436,486 in 1887 on the West¬ 
ern system. The following shows the 
tons carried 1 mile and the rate per ton 
per mile on each system for each of the 23 
years, ending with 1887: 



|^-Eastern system.-- 

! /—West, system.— 

Year. 

Aggregate 
tons—miles. 

Rate 
pr. tn. 
pr. m. 

1 Aggregate. 

Kate 

per 

mile. 

1805. 

1 1,649.216,859 

1 2.900 

513,421,459 

3.642 

1SH6. 

2,044,416,231 

2.503 

576,888,638 

3.459 

1807. 

' 2,258,216,174 

; 2.305 

768,171,050 

3.175 

1808. 

; 2,541,578,020 

, 2.132 

893,856,974 

3.151 

1SC9. 

3,159,832,219 

! 1.880 

1,054,559,835 

3.026 

1870. 

1 3,685,824,803 

1.593 

1,234,678,291 

2423 

1871. 

4,340,131,008 

; 1.478 

1,233,058,058 

2.509 

1872. 

5,081,263,127 

j 1 504 

1,337,038,063 

2.324 

1873. 

i 5,702.062,724 

1 1.476 

1,719,496,690 

2.188 

1874-. 

5,879,662,649 

| 1.332 

1,851,645,825 

2.160 

1875. 

; 5,935,242,397 

, 1.161 

1,904,937,377 

1.979 

1876. 

I 6,739,527,502 

1 .985 

1,994,712,255 

1.877 

1877.' 

6,530,997,523 

: .971 

2^11,021,475 

1.664 

1878. 1 

7,855,222,593 

' .898 

2,822.885,886 

1.476 

1879.1 

9,594,719,603 

.764 

3,470,822,8771 

1.279 

1880. 1 

10,313,056,7.59 

.860 

4,107,610,830 

1.389 

1881. 

11,560,001,888 

.763 

4,498,641,431 

1.406 

1882. 

11,191,066,104 

.756 

5,040,239,952 

1.364 

1883 .j 

11,326^71,886 

.829 

5,768,1011.279 

1.310 

1884. 1 

10,710.521,813 

.740 

6,093,282,749 

1.220 

1885. 

11,331,309.298 

.636 

6,500,185,281 1 

1.158 

1886. 

11,915,435,513 

.711 

6,806,148,918 

1.111 

1887. 

13,543,351,451 

.718 

7,776,436,486 

1.014 


The statement of gross and net earnings 
per mile, as affected by this steady reduc¬ 
tion of rates, does not extend further back 
than 1884, but it shows at least that in the 
three years 1884-87 there was an increase 
in the net earnings per mile, notwith¬ 
standing the reduction of rates. The 
gross earnings per mile on all the railroads 
in the United States declined from $6663 
in 1884 to $6265 in 1885, increased to 


The Senate Committee on Finance, 
having completed their substitute for the 
House bill to reduce taxation and simplify 
laws in relation to tbe collection of the 
revenue, reported it to the Senate to¬ 
day. 

It strikes out all after the enacting 
clause and inserts 162 pages of new mat¬ 
ter, beginning with tobacco, imposing a 
special tax of $3 a year on manufacturers 
of cigars, and otherwise modifying and 
repealing certain internal revenue taxes. 

It then takes up the import schedules, 
making more or less modification, observ¬ 
ing the theory of protection throughout. 

Iron ore remains at 75 cents a ton, with 
no deduction on account of moisture 
chemically or physically combined with it 

Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegel- 
eisen, wrought and scrap iron and scrap 
steel, three-tenths of 1 cent, but nothing 
shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel 
except waste in actual use and only fit to 
be manufactured. 

Railway bars made of iron and steel, 
seven-tenths of 1 cent a pound. 

Hoop iron or steel duties are regulated 
so that when cut to lengths for baling it 
shall pay two-tenths of 1 per cent, per 
pound more than the ordinary material. 

In sheets of iron it is provided that all 
common or black sheet iron or steel not 
thinner than No. 10 wire gauge sbfcll pay 
duty as plate iron or steel. 

Wire rods smaller than No. 6 wire 
gauge shall be dutiable as wire. 

Steel ingots and steel in forms not enum¬ 
erated shall pay from ■£$ cent to 3^ cents a 
pound, [, remainder of sentence indistinct in 
telegram). 

All metal produced from iron or its 
ores by the various modern processes of 
making steel is denominated steel. 

The metal schedule embraces 79 para¬ 
graphs, which are more an adjustment of 
duties, application of modern commercial 
terms and unification than a change of 
rates. 

The Senate Committee have omitted tin 
plate from the bill to await information 
from the New York Custom House. An 
amendment placing a protective duty of 
2 -jVit cents a pound will be introduced 
pending the debate. 
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An inventor named W. C. Wren, re- 
• siding in Brooklyn, was suffocated by gas 
in his bed-chamber. After experimenting 
for years to discover an improved process 
of making gas from petroleum he in¬ 
vented a machine, the patent for which he 
sold for $100,000. Members of the family 
say that nearly all this sum was expended 
in defending his rights in the courts. He 
was also the inventor of a machine for 
making ice. 

The State Railroad Commission propose 
the adoption of a uniform steam-coupler, 
in order to obviate the chief difficulty en¬ 
countered in the attempt to introduce 
steam-heating apparatus in railway cars, 
and invite all interested to attend a con¬ 
ference at Albany, October 18. 

Great excitement was caused among 
members of the Produce Exchange on 
Monday by rumors that the Gratuity Fund 
of the Exchange had suffered from frauds 
similar to those recently committed by 
James E. Bedell. After investigation, the 
Register of New York discovered fraudu¬ 
lent mortgages to an aggregate of $215,- 
000. Thereupon orders were issued for 
the arrest of Wm. R. Foster, Jr., for many 
years counsel for the Produce Exchange 
and for the Gratuity Fund since its incep¬ 
tion, six years ago. The manner in which 
Mr. Foster enriched himself was by pre 
tending to loan the money upon mort¬ 
gages, which were in reality forged, and 
was precisely the same method as that de¬ 
scribed lately in connection with the 
Bedell forgeries. The Gratuity Fund had 
on hand, when the last report was made 
a surplus of $1,138,573.96, so that it will 
not be greatly embarrassed by its present 
losses. Whether Foster has spent the 
money or invested it for his own profit is 
a matter of speculation. He is a man of 
45 years of age, and unmarried, and was 
not known to have any vices or extrava¬ 
gant habits. 

Professor Pitt claims to have discovered 
a cheap process of desulphurizing the 
heavy oils of Ohio, which converts ordi¬ 
nary crude petroleum into a “ water 
white,” and burns as well as the best re¬ 
fined. An almost worthless substance is 
thus made valuable. 

A combination has been made between 
the firm of Lombard & Ayres, of New 
York, and the Ocean Oil Company and the 
Chester Oil Company, of Philadelphia, by 
which the latter companies purchase the 
refineries of Lombard & Ayres at Bayonne, 
N J. The price is said to be about 
$2,000,000. Lombard <fc Ayres were the 
largest individual refiners in the country. 
The result will be the removal of the Tide¬ 
water Pipe Line Company's headquarters 
to New York City, as that company con¬ 
trol the Chester and Ocean refineries. The 
Tidewater pipe lines run from the upper oil 
region to Bayonue, and the Ocean Com¬ 
pany’s works are at the latter place also. 
The Chester Company’s plant will also be 
removed to Bayonne. 

Work will soon commence on the new 
armory near Ninth avenue and Sixty- 
seventh street, for the Twenty-second 
Regiment. The structure will cost $300,- 
000 . ’ 

A sensation was caused on the New 
York Produce Exchange by the sudden 
death on Saturday of Abram S. Jewell, 
one of its best known members and twice 
a highly esteemed president. 

The tools used by Japanese farmers are 
described by one who recently witnessed 
the processes of rice culture. Bullocks 
drawing long-toothed harrows were en¬ 
gaged in tearing up the old stubble. 
Wooden plows were also at work, mere 


stirring-up implements of wood, with 
one handle. They had a rounded nose, 
fortified with an iron chisel, point beveled 
downward. Then there was a rude plow 
with broad iron share for turning a 
shallow furrow and he^vy oblong hoes for 
working the soil over and over. Grading 
scoops completed the ground utensils, but 
for shaping the causeways or narrow dykes 
between the fields the coolies used the 
usual hand weapons. A little Yankee in¬ 
genuity would soon introduce marvelous 
changes in these ancient methods. 

The proposed bridge across the Hudson 
at Anthony’s Nose is again coming into 
prominence, as a consequence of the now 
assured success of the bridge at Pough¬ 
keepsie. At the point selected for cross¬ 
ing, just above Peekskill, the river nar¬ 
rows down to a width that permits of a 
single span reaching from shore to shore. 
The plans contemplate a structure 
modeled after the great Brooklyn Bridge, 
but with a single span 3000 feel long, 195 
feet above high water mark and suspended 
from steel towers 320 feet high and resting 
on natural granite foundations. Gen. 
Edward W. Serrell, civil engineer and 
president of the Highland Bridge Com¬ 
pany, is authority for the statement that 
the enterprise is backed by abundant 
capital, and it is expected to complete the 
structure ready for traffic within two 
years. General Serrell claims important 
advantages for a bridge at Peekskill, as 
compared with the one at Poughkeepsie, 
in its proximity to New York city and in 
the shorter line of transportation offered 
between New England and the Pennsyl¬ 
vania coal and iron mining regions. 

Respecting business in the Canadian 
province of Quebec, Mayor Latallier, of 
the city of Quebec, takes a rather despond¬ 
ing view. He is reported as saying that 
the province is not advancing: “ The en¬ 
terprise of Quebec is shown by the French- 
Canadian population, and through the 
manufacture of boots and shoes and sev¬ 
eral other industries of the St. Roch and 
St. John suburbs we keep our heads 
above water. Throughout the province, 

I regret to say, the present tendency is to 
fall back. Montreal is not advancing. 
She may be barely holding her own, but 
that is all. I refer to her commercial 
growth. The rural communities are losing. 
Emigration to the States, where the young 
men do well, is sapping the life-blood of 
the province. The Northwestern emigra¬ 
tion is also carrying away the agricultur- 
its, but it is to the States that the exodus 
is the strongest in its tide. Every young 
man who prospers across the border is an 
agent of emigration. He fills the mind of 
his brothers aud sisters, even of his old 
father, with discontent with the farm and 
home life. Young men will go to New 
England and take up farms abandoned by 
their American owners, and will, under 
the existing conditions, prosper on them.” 

It is affirmed of the Melbourne Exhibi¬ 
tion that it is a great success. 

Peter Bergstrom, proprietor of an iron 
foundry at 179 Plymouth street, Brooklyn, 
was testing a new boiler on Friday when 
it exploded. His face and head were 
badly torn by the flying metal, and he died 
before he could be removed to the hos¬ 
pital. 

Engineers appointed by the Government 
have selected a site for a dry dock at 
League Island navy yard. The dock will 
be 500 feet long and cost about $500,000. 

Canada has an ad valorem tariff, and 
complains of undervaluations of the im¬ 
ports from the United States. Our Bureau 
of Statistics makes the total of our exports 
to Canada in 1887 $33,495,403 of domestic, 
merchandise and $2,666,944 of foreign 
merchandise. The Canadian authorities 
appraised the value of imports from the 


United 8tates during that year at $44,802,- 
732. This indicates an average and sys¬ 
tematic undervaluation upon our part, as 
viewed by the Canadian authorities, of 
about 25 per cent. 

An explosion of sulphuric acid, shipped 
as express matter from New York on board 
the steamer Eolus, took place off Gould 
Island, and the crew were nearly suffocated 
by the fumes before the flames could be 
cjuenched. One of the engineers afterward 

The bank examiner of Massachusetts 
demanded the resignation of Cashier 
Chapin on account of losses on irregular 
securities to the amount of $30,000, 
mostly to the Beattie Zinc Company. 

A new way of annealing small pieces of 
steel is given by a writer in the English 
Mechanic. Heat the piece as slowly as 
possible, and when at a low red heat put 
it between two pieces of dry boards and 
screw them up tight in a vise. The steel 
burns its way into the boards, and, on 
coming together around it, they form a 
practically air-tight charcoal bed. When 
it cools off the steel is apt to be found 
thoroughly annealed. 

Opinions obtained by the officials of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the St. 
Paul and the Rock Island Railroads on the 
question of the lower rates ordered into 
effect by the Railroad Commissioners of 
Iowa, are that the United States Circuit 
Court, through Judge Brewer, has en¬ 
joined the lawmakers of Iowa from making 
rates, at least until the question has been 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court; consequently the railroads will fol¬ 
low their own inclination for some time to 
come. 

The total quantity of wool exported from 
Australasia from the 1st of July, 1887, to 
the 30th of June, 1888, as shown by the 
official report, was 1,283,350 bales, against 
1,185,282 for the corresponding period of 
1886-87; thus showing an increase of 
98,068 bales. The United States received 
nearly 19,000 bales direct and 4000 via 
London. The whole number of sheep in 
the colonies is nearly 96,500,000, of which 
about one-half are in New South Wales. 

The New York and New England Rail¬ 
road depot in Boston, to be finished in 
December, will cost $500,000 and upward. 

Gedney Channel, in New York harbor, 
one of the most difficult to navigate, is to 
be lighted by six powerful electric lamps, 
supplied by a cable from Sandy Hook. 
Three of the lamps will show a red and 
three a white light, it being imperative 
that the st'arboard and port sides of the 
channel be distinctly seen, so that vessels 
may make their way through in safety. 
Gas-lit buoys have been tried, but they 
require constant attention. Ice is apt to 
tear them away, and besides they must be 
kept burning day and night, as there is no 
way to regulate the compressed gas within 
them. 

The chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Judge Cooley, gives warning, 
in a letter to Chairman Blanchard of the 
Central Traffic Association, that there is 
a necessity for continuing their efforts in 
the direction of a uniform classification of 
freight. Such classification, he says, must 
be brought about before the lapse of any 
great length of time, and if not agreed 
upon by the managers themselves is cer¬ 
tain to be compelled by law; and he 
points out the advantages of voluntary 
rather than compulsory conformity. In a 
letter to Chairman Midgeley, of the South¬ 
western Railway Freight Association, 
Judge Cooley says “that a uniform 
classification will be required by law be¬ 
fore any great delay, I have no doubt. The 
proper authority to make it is that of the 
railroads themselves, and they ought to 
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act, in view of the necessity which will 
soon be upon them.” For more than a 
year past a joint conference committee of 
Eastern and Western roads have been at 
work trying to bring about the adoption 
of a uniform classification, but so radically 
different were the views of the Eastern 
and Western members of the committee 
regarding the matter that they threw up 
the job in disgust a short time ago. It is 
hardly probable that another effort to 
bring about a unification of the Eastern 
and Western classifications will be made 
by the railroads, and nothing but Con¬ 
gressional legislation can enforce the much 
desired reform. 

The action of the S^te Board of Equali¬ 
zation in placing an additional burden of 
taxation on New York City evokes earnest 
remonstrance. The Board, at its final 
session on Monday last, reported that out 
of a total of $200,927,687 added to the 
value of real estate, nearly $119,000,000 
had been transferred from other counties, 
and this amount is additional to the total 
of $1,560,373,508, equalized real and per¬ 
sonal, as assessed for 1887. Westchester 
County, likewise, has $17,739,948 added 
to the assessed value of real estate. Kings 
County, on the other hand, is favored 
with a reduction of $23,216,023. As 
stated by another: “These Dick Turpins 
of the Board of Spoliation plunder New 
York of the tax on $119,000,000, while 
they enable their own counties to dodge 
taxation on $79,000,000 which they ought 
to pay.” The total value of assessed per¬ 
sonal property in the State for 1887 is 
$346,011,861; total value real and per¬ 
sonal property in the State 1887, $3,469,- 
199,945; total equalized value real estate, 
$3,122,588,084; total equalized value 
real and personal 1877, $3,469,199,945. 

A recent excursion of Admiral Luce in a 
steam yacht through the canals from New 
York to Norfolk is supposed to have some 
connection with a contemplated movement 
in favor of utilizing our inland lines of 
water communication for purposes of na¬ 
tional defense as well as to promote the 
interests of commerce, and it is not un¬ 
likely that at the next session of Congress 
an effort will be made to insert a clause in 
the river and harbor appropriation bill 
authorizing the Secretary of War to have 
the canals between New York and Nor¬ 
folk surveyed, with a view of determining 
the feasibility and cost of such an under¬ 
taking. 

The Commissioners of Public Charities 
and Correction of New York City intend 
to spend $500,000 during the present fiscal 
year in renovating and otherwise improv¬ 
ing the public buildings within their 
charge. The bulk of this increased appro¬ 
priation will be spent in constructing new 
and improving old buildings and in in¬ 
creasing the amount of necessary supplies. 
On buildings will be spent $504,400, as 
compared with $17,500 for 1887. The 
plumbing system at the Tombs prison 
must be entirely renewed. A new morgue 
will cost $10,000, and about $6000 will be 
spent in properly furnishing the new train¬ 
ing school for males. A new pavilion for 
the almshouse will cost $37,000. Many 
other improvements on the island institu¬ 
tions are contemplated. 

At last the Northwestern railroads are 
in harmony. They have patched up their 
differences and agreed unanimously to ad¬ 
vance freight rates to the basis of 60 cents 
first-class between Chicago and St. Paul. 
This action was the result of the 
meeting at Chairman Faithorn’s office 
on Thursday last. The chief cause of 
all the discord for years past has been 
the milling-in-transit rates of the roads 
having lines west of St. Paul. These 
lines were enabled to monpolize the grain 
and flour traffic, and the roads terminating 


at St. Paul could not compete with them. 
The Burlington and Northern refused to 
agree to any advance in merchandise rates 
until these railling-in-transit rates were 
abolished, or so changed as to give the 
non-transit lines a share of the business at 
reasonable rates. The St. Paul road has 
held out against all propositions to com¬ 
promise this difference, but has now agreed 
to a plan that was satisfactory all around. 
This plan is to throw open the transit busi¬ 
ness to all the non-transit roads, and make 
Chairman Faithom arbitrator to decide 
from time to time the amount to be paid 
the non-transit lines for transporting this 
business out of Minneapolis. This removed 
the whole difficulty, and left the way clear 
for a general advance in other rates. It 
will be several weeks before the impor¬ 
tance of the railroad settlement in the 
Northwest can be estimated. There seems 
to be an effort to accomplish something 
beneficial, but whether the advance in 
rates will be permanent only time can tell. 
A meeting of the Freight Committee of 
the Central Traffic Association ratified the 
agreement The advanced rates will go 
into effect October 15, according to the 
original programme. 

Mayor Hewitt’s yellow fever fund 
amounts to $57,490. 

Peru has ratified the treaty of “amity, 
commerce and navigation ” between it and 
the United States. 

The National Board of Steam Naviga¬ 
tion of the United States will be held at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, this city, on 
October 24. 

Tractive Power of Locomotives. 

Mr. M. N. Forney thus explains the 
meaning of the term tractive power of a 
locomotive. It is the force with which the 
locomotive is urged in a horizontal direc¬ 
tion by the pressure of the steam in the 
cylinders, and which therefore tends to 
move the locomotive and draw the load at¬ 
tached to it. The tractive power is due 
to the pressure of steam on the pistons, 
and therefore its amount is dependent upon 
the average steam pressure in the cylinders 
on the area of the piston and also on the 
distance through which the pressure is ex¬ 
erted—or, in other words, on the stroke 
of the piston. Thus, if we have a cylinder 
17 inches in diametefr and 2 feet stroke, 
and an average steam pressure of 50 pounds 
per square inch, then, as the area of such a 
piston would be 227 square inches, the 
average pressure on it would be 227 x 50 = 
11,350 pounds, and, as each piston moves 
through 4 feet during one revolution of 
the wheels, the number of foot-pounds of 
energy exerted by it would be 11,350 x 
4 = 45,400, and for the two cylinders of 
a locomotive double that amount, or 
90,800 foot-pounds. If the driving-wheels 
are 5 feet in diameter their circumference 
will be 15.7 feet, and therefore the loco¬ 
motive will move that distance on the rails 
during one revolution, if the wheels do 
not slip. The 90,800 foot-pounds of 
energy is therefore exerted through a dis¬ 
tance of 15.7 feet, and therefore 
90,800 

= 5783 pounds, 

which is the force exerted through each 
foot that the circumference of the wheel 
revolves and the locomotive moves. If 
the wheels were only half the diameter, or 
24 feet, then their circumference would be 
7.85 feet and the tractive power would be 

--■ 8 y = 11,568 pounds, 

7.85 

or double what it was before. It will be 
seen, then, that the tractive force of a 
locomotive is dependent upon, 1, the 
average steam pressure in the cylinders; 2, 
the area of the pistons; 3, the stroke of 
the pistons, and 4, the diameter of the 


driving-wheels. The tractive power of a 
locomotive is, therefore, found by multi¬ 
plying together the area of the piston in 
square inches, the average steam pressure 
in pounds per square inch on the piston 
during the whole stroke and four times 
the length of the stroke of the piston, and 
dividing the product by the circumference 
of the wheels. The result will be the 
tractive power exerted in pounds. The 
adhesion must, of course, always exceed 
the tractive force, otherwise the wheels 
will slip. 

Gas-Holders Without Upper Guide- 
Framing. 

In a paper recently presented to the 
British Gas Institute, Mr. W. H. Y. Web¬ 
ber endeavored to show that by a modifi¬ 
cation of the ordinary arrangement of bot¬ 
tom rollers, and by the addition of tangen¬ 
tial rollers, the upper guide-framing, or 
the greater portion of it might be dispensed 
with. The paper described a recent inven¬ 
tion of Mr. William Gadd, of Manchester, 
by the application of which a gas-holder 
may be guided from the bottom curb; the 
whole of the elevated framing being dis¬ 
pensed with, while at the same time the 
stress of wind or snow pressure upon the 
holder has the effect of producing greater 
rigidity m the structure. The weight of the 
guide-framing of gas-holders as usually 
designed and constructed, if composed of 
wrought iron standards, slightly exceeds 
that of the floating vessel, and if of cast 
iron columns, the weight of the framing 
is greater still. It follows, therefore, that 
the cost of the guide-framing of a holder 
amounts to about one-half the cost of 
the complete structure. 

• If the upper guide-framing of a gas¬ 
holder could be dispensed with altogether 
a saving of about 50 per cent, would be 
effected. Mr. Gadd’s invention for dis¬ 
pensing with the elevated guide-framing 
consists in placing channel or other guides 
within the tank at an angle, like the thread 
of a screw, instead of in the vertical plane 
as has hitherto been the invariable prac¬ 
tice. The guide-rollers attached to the 
bottom curb of the holder are ranged 
either radially or tangentially with the 
sides of the vessel, and as they work in 
the channel or rail-guides provided for 
them, a helical or screw-like motion is 
communicated to the floating vessel as it 
rises and descends in the tank. The guides 
attached to the tank sides may be placed 
at any angle from 45° upward. So long 
as the rollers are free to move within the 
guides, it is impossible that the holder can 
tilt so as to get out of the vertical; the 
tendency of wind or other pressure exerted 
against the sides or on the roof of the ves¬ 
sel being to produce what may be de¬ 
scribed—imperfectly, however—as a lock¬ 
ing action, which will sustain the holder 
in the upright position, however great the 
strain, within the resisting strength of the 
rollers and their carriages. While this 
locking or gripping action gives rigidity 
to the vessel, enabling it to resist the over¬ 
turning force, the rollers are perfectly free 
to rise and descend within the guides. 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
sitting in Pittsburgh on Monday, Justice 
Green handed down an opinion dismissing 
the appeal of Jacob Reese, of Pittsburgh, 
in the suit of the Bessemer Steel Com¬ 
pany. The action was brought by the 
Bessemer Steel Company to compel Reese 
to transfer certain patents involving the 
basic process in the manufacture of steel. 
The lower court decreed that Mr. Reese 
must assign all the patents to the Bessemer 
Company, for which the latter was to pay 
Reese the sum of $32,000. This opinion 
is sustained. 
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Iron and Steel. 

Lucinda furnace, of the Lucinda Fur¬ 
nace Company, Norristown, Pa., will blow 
in this week on Bessemer pig. 

An order has been received by the 
Riverside Iron Works, at Wheeling, for 
15,000 feet of steel pipe for a New York 
concern. This pipe is to be treated by the 
Bower-Barff process at Pittsburgh. 

The Moorhead -McCleane Company, 
Soho, Pittsburgh, have recently completed 
a new galvanizing shop in which they ex¬ 
pect 4o do general job work, devoting 
particular attention to galvanizing iron 
pipe. 

At the time of the construction of the 
Etna Iron Works plant, at Ironton, Ohio, 
it was designed to build twin stacks—the 
Alice and Sarah. The Alice was com¬ 
pleted and has now been worked for some 
14 years, its last blast lasting four years 
and three months—a remarkably long run 
considering the kinds of ore that have been 
used. The Blanche furnace was never 
lined before, but is now almost completed, 
and will be blown in about the third or 
fourth week in October, and is expected 
to have a monthly capacity of 3750 tons. 
The lining has been made by the Scioto 
Fire Brick Company, of Sciotoville, Ohio, 
and Mr. James Wileman has had charge 
of the masonry work. The Portsmouth 
Foundry and Machine Works are doing 
the boiler and machinery work. The new 
furnace will be the exact duplicate of the 
Alice furnace, with the exception that 
some slight alterations have been made in 
the interior proportions, which it is ex¬ 
pected will have a very favorable effect 
upon its workings. 

R. C. Johnstone & Co., Dalton, Ga., 
have received a proposition from a Con¬ 
necticut malleable iron works to locate in 
Dalton upon certain conditions. 

The Roanoke Land and Improvement 
Company have agreed to give a site to the 
Philadelphia Bridge Company, of Phila¬ 
delphia, for the location of iron bridge 
works at Roanoke, Va. 

Recently No. 2 Bessemer mill, of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, at Steelton, 
Pa., made an extraordinary run in its aver¬ 
age of over 1000 tons of steel ingots each 
day. 

The Bellaire Nail Works, at Bellaire, 
Ohio, are erecting a stockhouse 150 x 300 
feet, to cover their entire furnace yard and 
switches, so that their full stock of ore and 
coke can be kept housed. 

The Kansas City Times says: “The 
Harrison Rolling Mill have concluded their 
negotiations for a site, and will begin 
erecting their buildings in the east bottoms 
within 30 days. The iron mills owned by 
the Heims, and now located at East St. 
Louis, will be moved here shortly. ” 

A furnace is to be built by J. W. Burke 
and others at Jacksonville, 12 miles from 
Anniston, Ala. 

The Springfield (Ohio) Union says: “The 
test steel plant erected by the James 
Leffel Company for the purpose of thor¬ 
oughly testing the process purchased by 
Mr. Bookwalter, in France, of making 
steel from a low grade iron, is about ready 
to start.” 

From a Pottstown paper of recent date 
we take the following item: “The nail 
plate mill of the Pottstown Iron Com¬ 
pany is not running this week on account 
of repairs being made. The gas pipes, 
heretofore overhead, will be taken down 
and the gas conducted through sewers 
constructed of brick underground. In 
consequence of the mill being idle the nail 


factory closed last evening for the balance 
of the week. The Glasgow Iron Com¬ 
pany’s Steel Works, which have been run¬ 
ning single turn only, will commence on 
double turn on Monday, October 1. This 
will add about 100 more men to their 
works. The puddle mill connected with 
the nail plate mill of the Pottstown Iron 
Company will stop to give the men an op¬ 
portunity to attend the fair. Some of the 
other mills of the company will also stop 
for the same purpose. The bridge works 
will also be closed for the same purpose, 
also the nail factory of Ellis & Lessig.” 

Mr. J. J. Morehouse, of the Chatham 
(N. Y.) Furnace Company, reports that 
the hematite charcoal furnace was blown 
in on the 10th ult., after having undergone 
extensive repairs. At the mines, also, con¬ 
siderable improvements have been made— 
a new washer having been put in, &c. 
The result is that the furnace is now mak¬ 
ing a larger output of car-wheel iron than 
ever before. 

It is reported that the Pioneer Min¬ 
ing and Mfg. Company, of which 
Sam Thomas, of Pennsylvania, is presi¬ 
dent, will build a new furnace and rolling 
mill at Thomas, four miles from Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. The total cost will be $500,000. 
The furnace will have a capacity of 100 
tons of pig iron per day, and the rolling 
mill 150 tons of merchantable iron daily, 
and will give employment to over 1000 
men. 

Since the Thomas Iron Company, at 
Hokendauqua, Pa., bought their hematite 
ore by the unit the average percentage in 
metallic iron has increased from about 36 
per cent, to an average of 42 per cent. 
This, of course, has increased the output, 
at the same time leading to a saving in 
fuel and in flux. 

Top Mill Furnace, Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Iron and Nail Company, will probably 
blow in on or about the 15th of October. 

Charlotte Furnace, Charlotte Iron Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., is being prepared for a 
renewal of operations, which it is expected 
will take place before the close of the cur¬ 
rent month. 

Mount Laurel Furnace, Clymer Iron 
Company, Temple, Pa., is having a new 
bosh and lining put in. It is expected 
that it will be ready to blow between the 
15th and 20th of this month. 

Florence Furnace,•Henderson Iron Com¬ 
pany, Sharpsville, Pa., which blew out on 
the 19th ult., is undergoing repairs, which 
will probably be completed by the 1st of 
November. 

lYIachlnerv. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal Com¬ 
pany have commenced the erection of new 
shops and a large roundhouse at White¬ 
hall, N. Y. 

The Whittier Machine Company, of 
Boston, Mass., have recently constructed 
for the West End Street Railway Com¬ 
pany, Roxbury, Mass., a freight elevator 
for their stables. 

Wm. B. Pollock & Co., proprietors of 
the Mahoning Boiler Works, Youngstown, 
Ohio, write us under recent date that they 
have been very busy for the past year and 
have considerable work ahead of them. 
They manufacture boilers, build blast fur¬ 
naces and execute sheet-iron work of all 
kinds. 

The Belden Machine Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., write us under recent date 
that they represent to a certain extent a 
continuation of the Danbury firm formerly 
known as the R. A. Belden Company, 
which is now extinct. The new company 
have purchased a lar^e factory in New 
Haven, formerly occupied by the Mansfield 
Elastic Frog Company, and have filled it 


with improved machinery. They will 
continue to manufacture the Belden im¬ 
proved power hammer and the Belden 
crank planer, and also a full line of drop 
forgings made from special patterns. They 
use drop hammers of their own build. 
They make and repair machinery, and in a 
general way turn out anything in the drop 
forging or special machinery line that may 
be wanted. ^ 

B. W. Payne & Bons, of Elmira, N. Y., 
have just sent us a new catalogue, which 
is devoted wholly to their high speed Cor¬ 
liss engine. This engine, as some of our 
readers may perhaps remember, is note¬ 
worthy for the fact that it combines a 
Corliss valve gear with a shaft governor 
and runs at a speed which is remarkably 
high, compared with the customary speed 
of ordinary forms of Corliss engines. The 
engine is illustrated in detail, and the en¬ 
gravings will no doubt be examined with 
a good deal of interest by engineers. 

The Norton Emery Wheel Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., have just issued a new 
catalogue and price list of emery-wheels 
and emery-wheel machinery generally. It 
is profusely illustrated, showing a large 
number of different types of grinders, and 
gives all the information which prospect¬ 
ive users of such tools may require. 

The Columbus Machine Company, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, have issued a new catalogue and 
price list of their various manufactures. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions 
of their blowing and rolling mill engines, 
and stationary engines of various designs, 
boilers and boiler fittings, shearing ma¬ 
chines, &c. Pulleys and gearing are also 
treated of, while the concluding portion 
of the catalogue is jjiven up to illustra¬ 
tions of architectural ironwork of various 
kinds. 

Messrs. W. D. Allen & Co., 151 Lake 
street will hereafter have control of the 
Chicago branch of the New York Belting 
and Packing Company. Messrs. Allen 
have for a number of years done an ex¬ 
tensive business in leather belting for the 
account of Fayerweather & Ladew. 

A brief outline of the Ball system of arc 
lighting is given in a small, eight-page 
catalogue just issued by the Ball Electric 
Light Company, 18 Cortlandt street, New 
York 

The Reliance Gauge Company, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, have received through the 
Reading Iron Works, of Philadelphia, an¬ 
other order from the Pencoyd Iron Works, 
of Pencoyd, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia, 
for eight of their safety water columns. 
This is the fourth order from the Pencoyd 
Iron Works. 

A Buckeye automatic engine of 125 
horse-power is driving three of the West¬ 
ern Edison Electric Light Company’s dy¬ 
namos at the Chicago Exposition, furnish¬ 
ing power for 104 arc lamps A similar 
number of lamps are run by a Russell 
engine, made at Massillon, Ohio 

The 8chuyler Electric Company, of 
Middletown, Conn., makers of dynamo 
machines, arc and incandescent lamps and 
all articles relating to electric lighting and 
the distribution of electric power, have 
issued a catalogue describing their system 
at some length. Engravings are given of 
the Schuyler dynamo, together with en¬ 
larged views of their new safety armature, 
their automatic regulator, and single and 
duplex arc lamps, incandescent lamps, 
&c. Brief chapters are devoted to plans 
of lighting cities and towns, the cost of 
electric lighting, the power required and 
other matters. 

Messrs. Pedrick & Ayer, 1025 Hamilton 
street, Philadelphia, have issued a small 
pamphlet devoted to the interests of their 
heavy universal milling machine. The 
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machine is briefly described, and a very 
flattering report on it, made by the Com¬ 
mittee on Science and the Arts of the Frank 
lin Institute is appended. 

The Jewell Belting Company, of Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., have just completed a belt 5 
feet wide and 140 feet long, of two thick¬ 
nesses of leather. It weighs over 1600 
pounds. • 

The contract for steam boilers for 
Spreckels’ sugar refinery, at Philadelphia, 
has been given to the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, of New York. Therg will be 
7500 horse-power of boilers furnished at a 
cost of $139,800. 

The Fitchburg Machire Works, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., are sending out a neat 
little catalogue devoted to their line of 
metal working machinery. It gives illus¬ 
trations and brief descriptions of their 
different tools, and will, no doubt, be ex¬ 
amined with interest by machinery users. 

The addition to the machine shops of 
the Portage Lake Foundry and Machine 
Works, of Messrs. Stephen E. Cleaves 
& Son, Houghton, Mich., which was 
begun in June, is now completed ex¬ 
cept the erection of the machinery. Its 
dimensions are 40 x 40 feet, while those 
of the shop as it stood before are 40 x 80 
feet, making the completed building 40 x 
120 feet. The principal piece in the ma¬ 
chinery equipment of the addition is to be 
a lathe weighing 28 tons, the largest in 
the Upper Peninsula outside of the ma¬ 
chine shop of the Calumet and Hecla Min¬ 
ing Company. It is being made by the 
Niles Tool Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
and will arrive in a short time. A stone 
foundation for a new foundry building, 65 
x 150 feet in size, has recently been laid 
around the foundry building now used. 

Catalogue No. 15, issued by the Dean 
Brothers Steam Pump Works, of Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind., has just come to hand. It is 
a very creditable specimen of trade 
literature from a typographical point of 
view, and, besides, is not lacking in value 
as a source of information on the com 
pany’s manufactures. Their different 
makes of pumps are illustrated in elevation 
and section, and engravings are also given 
of their combined pumps and boilers, to¬ 
gether with detailed tables of sizes and 
prices. 

Messrs. A. J. Sweeney A Son, of 
Wheeling, West Va., write us as follows, 
under date of September 25: “ In our 
boiler yard we do very little outside of 
first-class marine work, upholding a much 
higher standard of workmanship than 
generally obtains in repair shops. In 
dull times we take in some outside repair 
jobs, but only to keep together our boiler 
yard gang. In consideration of the higher 
skill of our workmen we have paid an 
average of from 50 cents to 75 cents per 
day more money than others here. The 
object of the strike seemed to be to induce 
Messrs. Cox & Morrison to increase the 
wages of their men. The boiler-makers 
presented a schedule, the items of which 
we were complying with, with the possible 
exception of a claim for $1 extra per day— 
that is, their wages should be increased 
$1 per day when they were working on 
what is known as repair work—namely, 
boilers and the like, which is very dirty 
and arduous kind of labor. When the 
committee called on us it was headed by a 
man named John Ehman, who is publisher 
of a little sheet in this city, presumably 
devoted to the interest of workingmen, 
aud calculated only to make the most 
trouble for all outside parties. So soon as 
we discovered the identity of Mr. Ehman 
we refused to at all consider the 
schedule of prices; our men were entirely 
satisfied, and one of them was on the com¬ 
mittee who called on us. They did not 
desire to strike, and were perfectly satis¬ 


fied with the way we were paying them, 
but were whipped into line by the fear of 
being called black sheep. We refused 
point blank to consider the question at 
all as long as any one beyond our own 
lioiler yard was connected with it. Messrs. 
Cox & Morrison have concluded a settle¬ 
ment with their men, and compromising 
on a scale to be paid for repair work in 
proportion to the value of the men em¬ 
ployed. Our men are still out, with the 
exception of one who refused to remain 
with them, and so long as they continue 
to countenance such cattle as this man 
Ehman they will still be out, so far as we 
are concerned.” 

A new' catalogue, dated 1888-89, has 
just been issued by Messrs. Edward P. 
Allis & Co., of the Reliance Works, at 
Milwaukee, Wis. The catalogue is spe¬ 
cially devoted to mill and engine supplies, 
and w ill be found to contain a large amount 
of desirable information bearing on these 
branches. It is profusely illustrated, and 
contains extensive price lists. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com¬ 
pany are fitting up 20 cars with the John¬ 
son electric heat regulating device, and 
will equip 95 cars at once. Last fall a 
single car on this road was thus equipped 
and has given entire satisfaction ever since. 
The result w as this order, which, we un¬ 
derstand, is to be followed by others. 
Several other roads are also testing this 
device. 

The Clayton Air Compressor Works, of 
Brooklyn, with a New York office at 43 
Dey street, have sent us an advance copy 
of their catalogue No. 6. It fully illus¬ 
trates and describes in detail the different 
styles of the Clayton air compressors, 
duplex and single, worked either by steam 
directly or by belting or gearing. In ad¬ 
dition it gives much information and data 
of interest to users of compressed air, and 
descriptive tables and price lists of rock 
drills, hoisting engines, mining and boiler 
feed pumps, pneumatic locomotives, Ac. 

The Wheeler A Wilson Mfg. Company, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., started their works 
again last week. Important changes have 
been made, including the reduction of 
employees from 1100 to 800, the running 
now on eight hours’ time, the abandon¬ 
ment of the former contract system, so 
that most of the work is now done with¬ 
out the intervention* of contractors, and 
considerable reduction in the price of the 
few’ contracts that are continued. A stock¬ 
holder said recently that the company 
used to pay 100 percent, annual dividends, 
but for the past five years had not aver¬ 
aged over 2 per cent. There had been one 
time in the past when the stock was worth 
$5 for $1. He did not think it would pay 
over 5 per cent, in the future. 

]fllscellaneoii0. 

The Holyoke Hydrant and Iron Works, 
of Holyoke, Mass., are sending out a small 
catalogue illustrating and briefly describ¬ 
ing an improved form of fire hydrant built 
by them. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works are ex¬ 
ceedingly busy completing orders on band. 
The last consignment of the order for 60 
locomotives for the Reading Company has 
just been made. The Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road have contracted for 50 eight-driver 
freight locomotives, and 20 have been de¬ 
livered. A shipment of 10 narrow -gauge 
locomotives to the Mexican National Rail¬ 
way made last week filled 30 cars. Alto¬ 
gether the company turned out 70 loco¬ 
motives during September, and it is ex¬ 
pected that the record for the year will be 
730 locomotives, or more than two daily. 

T. William Harris, of the firm of 
T. William Harris & Co., 44 Broadway, 
New York, was elected, September 22, 


secretary of the Pomeroy, Middleport and 
Syracuse Street Raihvay Company. This 
road will extend from Middleport to Syra¬ 
cuse, Ohio, a distance of over ten miles, 
and will be built in a most thorough man¬ 
ner for its large freight and passenger 
business. 

The William Cramp & Sons Ship and 
Engine Building Company, of Philadel¬ 
phia, on Saturday launched William P. 
Clyde & Co.’s new steel steamer Iroquois. 
The Iroquois is 300 feet long, 46 feet 
beam and 29 feet deep, with a measure¬ 
ment of about 3000 tons. She is the first 
large steel steamship built in this country 
for the merchant service, and is fitted with 
steam steering gear and lighted by elec¬ 
tricity. She is to have triple-expansion 
engines, and to be fitted up with first-class 
accommodations for 200 passengers. She 
is to be used in the coastwise service 
from New York, beginning about Novem¬ 
ber 1. 

The Atlantic Cotton Mills, of Lawrence, 
Mass., are obliged to use a few electric 
lights each day, and purchased a year ago 
a 45-arc light plant (Waterhouse system), 
and have turned on and off lights at will, 
the Waterhouse regulator giving satisfac¬ 
tion and maintaining a steady current un¬ 
der partial or full load. The plant has 
been increased 77 lights, the order being 
given to the Waterhouse Electric and Mfg. 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


Prime Movers. 


Sir Frederick Bramwell, in his recent 
presidential address before the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, remarked: 

There are prime movers and prime mov¬ 
ers—those of small dimensions, and em- 
loyed for purposes where animal pow er or 
uman power might be substituted, and 
those which attain ends that by no con¬ 
ceivable possibility could be attained at all 
by the exertion of muscular pow er. Com¬ 
pare a galley, a vessel propelled by oars, 
with the modern Atlantic liner; and first 
let us assume that prime movers are non¬ 
existent and that this vessel is to be pro¬ 
pelled galley fashion. Take her length as 
some 600 feet, and assume that place be 
found for as many as 400 oars on each side, 
each oar worked by three men, or 2400 
men, and allow that six men under these 
conditions could develop w'ork equal to 
1 horse-power, we should have 400 horse¬ 
power. Double the number of men, and 
we should have 800 horse-power, w ith 4800 
men at work, and at least the same number 
in reserve, if the journey is to be carried 
on continuously. Contrast the puny re¬ 
sult thus obtained with the 19,500 horse¬ 
power given forth by a large prime mover 
of the present day, such a power re¬ 
quiring, on the above mode of cal¬ 
culation, 117,000 men at work and 117, 000 
in reserve, and these to be carried in a 
vessel less than 600 feet in length. Even 
if it were possible to carry this number of 
men in such a vessel, by no conceivable 
means could their power be utilized so as 
to impart to it a speed of 20 knots an hour. 
This illustrates how a prime mover may 
not only be a mere substitute for muscular 
w ork, but may afford the means of attain¬ 
ing an end that could not by any possibil¬ 
ity be attained by muscular exertion, no 
matter what money was expended or what 
galley-slave suffering was inflicted. Take 
again the case of a railway locomotive. 
From 400 to 600 horse-power developed in 
an implement which, even including its 
tender, does not occupy an area of more 
than 50 square yards, and that draws us at 
60 miles an hour. Here again the prime 
mover succeeds in doing that which no 
expenditure of money or of life could 
enable us to obtain from muscular effort. 
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Profits on Silrer Coinage and the 
Surplus. 

There seems to be a good deal of un¬ 
certainty as to the amount of the surplus 
in the United States Treasury. Some say 
there is practically none at all. Some say 
there is more* than $100,000,000. Some 
say there would be none if the impera¬ 
tively necessary expenditures for National 
objects and for the payment of the actual 
obligations of the Government were pro¬ 
vided for. Some say that if there is a 
surplus, it should be spent in buying 
bonds of the Government not yet due. 
And, of course, there are many schemes 
good, bad and indifferent, for disposing 
of the surplus, if there be one. 

Strangely enough, no one seems to 
realize where a part of the surplus has 
actually come from. It is apparently ac¬ 
cepted by ail parties that this money has 
been taken ‘ 4 from the pockets of the 
people” through the medium of an ex¬ 
cessive collection of revenue. Why has 
not some keen economist recognized the 
fact that $40,000,000 nominally in the 
Treasury has never been in the pockets of 
the people at all, but is simply the profits 
of the Government, derived from the 
simple process of buying silver bullion at 
the market rate, and coining it into dollars 
at the rate of $1.29 per ounce ? The last 
report of the Director of the Mint shows 
that the 4 * seignorage ” on silver coinage 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1887, was nearly $8,000,000, and that the 
total net profits of this business during the 
nine years of its continuance, after deduct¬ 
ing cost of coinage, losses of metal, and 
money paid by the Government in shipping 
silver dollars free to all parts of the 
country, in order to facilitate their circula¬ 
tion, amount to $38,601,277. Estimating 
the results of the three months which have 
since elapsed, it is safe to say that these 
44 profits” now amount to $40,000,000. 
We are therefore justified in saying : 

1. If the United States had made the 
same purchases of bullion, at the same 
prices, as has been actually the case, but 
had coined dollars of full value, so as to 
make no 44 fiat ” profit on the business, 
the silver producers would not have been 
affected; there would have been no differ¬ 
ence in the course of trade, but there 
would now be a surplus of only $80,000,- 
000, instead of the $120,000,000, which 
the Treasury officials claim it to be. 

2. If the United States had coined the 
same number of dollars as it has done, 
but had made them of full value, the 
silver producers would have had the ben¬ 
efit of $40,000,000 additional purchases ot 
bullion; the price of silver would have 
been to that extent supported and there 
would now be so much less surplus. 

3. If the United States should desire 
to enter into an international agreement 
for the remonetization of silver throughout 


the civilized world, it would be obliged, 
as clearly appears from the report of Mr. 
Edward Atkinson on that subject, to 
recall and recoin its silver-dollar coinage. 
This would involve two losses: first, the 
loss of the fictitious value attached to the 
coins over and above what the metal 
actually cost the Government; secondly, 
the loss due to the continued fall in the 
market price of silver. The two, together 
with the expense of recoinage, would cost 
the Government nearer $100,000,000 than 
$40,000,000, and practically the surplus 
would disappear. 

In other words, to the extent of $40,- 
000,000, the so-called surplus is no more 
real than if the Government had printed 
paper notes to that amount and piled them 
in the vaults. These $40,000,000 never 
were 44 in the pockets of the people.” 
They never were anywhere. They repre¬ 
sent nothing but an illusion, and they 
might well be dissipated (spent is hardly 
the proper word) in putting more silver 
into the silver dollar. At present it is a 
the boast of counterfeiters that they make 
as good an article as the Government- 
equal in fineness and weight—and the 
profits, at the ruling price of silver, are 
from 25 to 30 per cent. Let the United 
States go out of competition with counter¬ 
feiters, and their 44 surplus,” as well as its 
“surplus” (arcades ambo), will disappear. 


Position of the French Copper Syn¬ 
dicate. 


It is a somewhat difficult matter to un¬ 
derstand what Congress can possibly do 
to embarrass the operations of the French 
copper syndicate or aid manufacturers and 
consumers to shake off the grasp it now 
has upon them. A reduction in the pres¬ 
ent duty on copper and ores of copper, or 
its entire suspension, would have practi¬ 
cally no effect, except in one contingency, 
which is remote. They might mark up 
prices in this country, having control of 
its output, above the prices elsewhere in 
the world, to the extent of the duty, even 
if there were sellers in other parts of the 
globe willing and eager to supply a part 
of our demand. Exporting our surplus 
they might use it to whip into line recal¬ 
citrant producers elsewhere, and make the 
consumers in the United States pay the 
piper. That, so far as we can see, is the 
only contingency in which the fact that 
copper was duty free might prove trouble¬ 
some to the manipulators of the markets. 

So far as the American mining com¬ 
panies are concerned their position seems 
to us to have only one possibly weak 
point. They can claim justly that they 
have the right to decide to whom they 
will sell, at what prices and for how long 
a time. It is a private business affair, 
with which no legislature, State or na¬ 
tional, has any concern. They have made 
their sales individually, without any con¬ 
certed action on their part, and the terms 
are by no means identical, although they 
are similar. So far they are invulnerable. 
But if they have, individually or collect¬ 
ively, made any compact embracing as one 
of its features an agreement to limit pro¬ 
duction, their action may be construed to 
constitute a restraint of trade. So far as 
we know, that is not an offense which is, 
or can now be, punished under national 
laws, but there is a distinct and strong 


current in public opinion winch favors 
their enactment and rigid enforcement. 

As a matter of fact, the syndicate has 
placed the limits of its purchases high. 
So far as is known, they have agreed to 
take for three years the full product of 
the mines in any recent year, and, in some 
cases, have made allowance for a liberal 
annual increase. Thus, in the case of the 
Tamarack Company, which produced in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, 
a little over 10,000,000 pounds of ingot, 
the sale provides for 14,000,000 pounds in 
the first year, 17,000,000 pounds in the 
second and 19,000,000 pounds in the third 
year. The Boston and Montana, which 
lately reached its greatest output thus far, 
of 2,225,000 pounds in one month, may 
deliver 100,000,000 pounds in three years. 
A similar case is presented, so far as the 
Parrot, of Butte, Montana, is concerned. 
It is the knowledge of this fact which has 
aided in forming the conviction among 
the majority of manufacturers and con¬ 
sumers that the steadily increased burdens 
must ultimately break the back of the 
speculators. 

There is little hope for manufacturers 
and consumers from the agitation now 
going on. They can only look to natural 
causes to free them from the incubus under 
which they are now suffering. We know 
how keenly they feel it, and since the pub¬ 
lication in The Iron Age of September 
20tli of letters from electrical companies, 
we have had additional communications, 
showing even more emphatically that im¬ 
portant work has been checked by high 
prices. While there are some who are 
sanguine enough to believe in an early col¬ 
lapse, we are convinced that a realization 
of the power of the syndicate has been 
spreading among manufacturers. It is 
true that the statistics abroad look black, 
but they naturally exaggerate in one direc¬ 
tion. They deal with the “visible sup¬ 
ply ” only. They show that a very large 
part of the metal produced during the 
past ten months has not gone into con¬ 
sumption. But they fail to indicate, what 
everybody connected with the manufact¬ 
uring industries knows, that the whole 
world has been swept clear of its supplies 
of old material and scrap, that the stocks 
of raw material and of partly manufact¬ 
ured goods and of finished articles have 
been reduced to a minimum. Through 
the entire period the syndicate has retained 
its power, and it may well be said that for 
the present the firsfc most critical period 
has been passed. The principal sources of 
supply are under control. In fact, the 
accumulation of heavy stocks in the hands 
of the syndicate gives it a means of coer¬ 
cing those who were until now the chief 
beneficiaries of its operations. So far as 
the attitude of consumers on the one 
hand and of the ability of the syndicate 
to take care of accumulations of metal are 
concerned, the situation seems pretty well 
defined, and there is little doubt that thus 
far the speculators have come out the 
victors. 

It will remain for them to take care of 
the constant increase in the production of 
copper from outsiders. At first, the skepti¬ 
cism of every one connected with the 
copper industry had a powerful influence 
in deterring others from opening old 
mines or starting new work. There are 
probably few who have the reputation of 
being authorities in the copper trade who 
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were not asked for their opinion late 
last year and early this year on the out¬ 
look, and who did not hesitate to warn 
their friends Later, the collapse in the 
tin speculation seemed to confirm the 
views of those who were conservative. It 
was difficult to find capitalists ready to 
advance funds to unwater old mines, put 
old plants into condition for use, or to buy 
supplies, fuel or new machinery. Since it 
is known that great financial powers are 
back of the speculation, since their ability 
to handle great contracts and to hold enor¬ 
mous stocks are well known, the situation 
is changed. The promoter has easy work, 
since no more profitable field can well 
be found. Nearly every mine, however 
miserable its past career, now has its en¬ 
thusiastic friends, and can get money. 
This country is being scoured by inde¬ 
pendent prospectors and by the employees 
of men who are coining money in their 
present copper investments. Every one 
reasons that, if the French syndicate can 
take care of the product of the great mines 
of the world, it will assume additional 
burdens from newcomers who demon¬ 
strated their ability to be troublesome. 

But all this takes time, and this year 
certainly will pass before much metal can 
come from new sources. Even later the 
development of outside production must 
be slow, and it would seem, therefore, that 
after having withstood the strain due. to 
the opposition of consumers, manu¬ 
facturers and the trade, the syndicate will 
for a time be m a relatively strong position. 
It has entered this period, which may be 
prolonged till next spring unless some 
unforeseen financial disturbances or com¬ 
plications in negotiations with such a pro¬ 
ducer as the Anaconda mine, of Butte, 
forces or induces them to change its atti¬ 
tude. For the present there seems little 
hope of relief. 


Interfering with Fuel Oil at Chicago. 


The question of cheap fuel for Chicago 
manufacturers has by no means been en¬ 
tirely settled with the successful operation 
of the Lima oil pipe line. Fuel oil can 
now be had in abundance, it is true, and 
every day sees its more perfect adaptation 
to all sorts of purposes for which fuel is 
used, but the insurance companies have 
stepped in, and, by raising rates on build¬ 
ings in which fuel oil is burned, have in¬ 
terfered with its general introduction. 
These companies have convinced the 
Mayor, the Commissioner of Public Works 
and the Chief of the Fire Department that 
the use of fuel oil is dangerous and have 
received assurances that permits will not 
be issued for it indiscriminately. The 
Board of Underwriters then adopted a 
rule that no risk on property should be 
taken where fuel oil was used, unless the 
owner had a permit from the Commissioner 
of Public Works and the building had been 
inspected by the superintendent of survey 
of the Board of Underwriters, and, even 
then, only at an advance of 1 per cent, on 
the regular rates. A provision in the rule 
adopted states that an agent may write a 
policy, under all proper restnctions, when 
the fuel oil used is 300 per cent, proof, 
but oil of that kind is not used for fuel. 
An ordinance has also been introduced 
Into the City Council to regulate the distri¬ 
bution ot fuel oil within the city limits, 


but, pipe lines not being contemplated 
within the city as yet, such legislation is 
only anticipatory. 

This shows that the use of fuel oil in 
the West will not be very general among 
manufacturers until the fears of the under¬ 
writers are allayed. They have some 
reason for their hostility to this fuel, as 
shown by recent disastrous fires in various 
parts of the country, originating, as they 
allege, from its use. It is their duty to 
protect the interests of their companies 
and to reduce fire risks as much as possi¬ 
ble, just as well as manufacturers feel im¬ 
pelled to introduce economies in their 
various lines of business to secure greater 
efficiency or increased profits. They can¬ 
not be censured for such action, as every 
manufacturer is to some extent interested 
in maintaining solvent insurance compa¬ 
nies. Should his factory burn he wants 
the insurance for which he has paid. 
Underwriters who take risks of any de¬ 
gree of hazard are as much to be avoided 
as reckless men in any other line of busi¬ 
ness. But the increased rate which they 
impose in Chicago for permitting the use 
of fuei oil will, if enforced, prevent its 
use, because the enhanced cost of insur¬ 
ance may more than offset the saving as 
compared with coal. This has been the 
case at the Leland Hotel, in which oil was 
used with perfect satisfaction to the pro¬ 
prietor and all concerned, but it had to be 
abandoned when the rate of insurance was 
raised 1 per cent. 

Insurance companies, like other human 
institutions, are managed by men who are 
liable to be erroneously informed or who 
arrive at conclusions upon insufficient 
data. It is asserted by the Chicago manu¬ 
facturers that they have erected storage 
tanks free of the possibility of explosion, 
locating them away from all buildings and 
inclosing them with brick walls, taking 
every precaution against danger of fire, 
yet the underwriters have advanced their 
rates, notwithstanding the belief expressed 
by experts that such risks were not extra 
hazardous. To guard against the charge 
that the insurance companies are seeking 
to secure an extra profit from their cus¬ 
tomers under color of the danger attending 
the use of fuel oil, the underwriters should 
discriminate intelligently between the per¬ 
son taking necessary precautions and the 
one using no safeguards whatever. This 
is the course which should be pursued and 
which will ultimately have to be adopted. 
Insurance companies cannot stand in the 
way of progress. It would be better for 
them to promote it. They can do this by 
the very act of exercising discrimination. 
The varying rates of insurance according 
to the method of using fuel oil would 
compel the introduction of the safest and 
most efficient appliances. 

Too much has thus far been accomplished 
in the vicinity of Chicago in the success¬ 
ful use of fuel oil to let the action of the 
underwriters interfere very seriously. Both 
within the city limits and outside of them 
are large establishments of various kinds 
whose managers would be very loth to re¬ 
turn to the use of coal after having over¬ 
come the difficulties attending the intro¬ 
duction of fuel oil. The Union Steel 
Company have used oil since the 21st of 
last March for making steam, and hope 
soon to perfect arrangements for heating 
steel ingots and blooms with it. Experi¬ 
ments are in progress at the Joliet Steel 


Works, and the North Chicago Rolling 
Mill Company will also probably soon in¬ 
troduce it, pumping their supply from the 
Standard Oil Company’s storage tanks 
through an independent pipe line to the 
South Chicago plant. Numerous manu¬ 
facturing establishments in other lines are 
using fuel oil and speak well of it. Its 
use has almost revolutionized brick-mak¬ 
ing, all the large kilns near Chicago being 
now burned by oil, with great economy in 
time, labor and fuel. The absence of 
smoke is another important result of the 
use of oil, which makes it a desirable fuel 
in competition with soft coal. This is a 
nuisance which Chicago earnestly desires 
to abate, and the insurance companies 
should help the citizens in their efforts to 
get rid of it rather than stand in their 
way. 

The Course of the Lead Market 


The course of lead prices has seldom been 
so erratic as it has been so far this year. 
The range in the New York market for 
common domestic was as follows: 


Fluctuations in Prices of Lead , 1888. 


January...4.ft-V to 4.90* 
February. 4.90* to 5.15* 
March....5.15* to5.15* 

April.5.15* to 4.60* 

May .4.60* to 4.05* 


June..3.92>^* to 4.10* 
July..8.80 * to 3.85* 
Aug.. 3.85 * to 4.800 
Sept. .4.95 * to 5.05* 


Since the beginning of the year the 
speculative holdings in this city, either in 
the hands of the chief operator alone and 
his followers, have been large, most of the 
time 15,000 tons and more. The parties 
interested were in hopes that the spring 
demand would be active enough to enable 
them to realize advantageously the accu¬ 
mulation then held, bought at all sorts of 
prices, but in this they were disappointed. 
The spring trade proved very limited so 
far as lead manufactures were concerned, 
the consumption falling 30 per cent, short 
of the average. The consequence was 
that pig lead dropped in midsummer to 
very low figures, all the way to 3.80 cents 
in the New York market. Several from 
among the chief consumers in this 
vicinity availed themselves of this 
welcome opportunity and laid in a supply 
which they would otherwise not have 
bought before September or October. The 
speculative holdings were thus somewhat 
reduced, but, with the approach of the 
fall months, the main operator again in¬ 
creased his interest, and at the same time 
more active dealings were inaugurated at 
the Metal Exchange. A serious manipula¬ 
tion had now commenced to obtain control 
of all the lead available on this coast and 
dictate terms, if possible, to the consumers 
that might be compelled to re-enter the 
market in September and October. But 
here again there was a miscalculation; in 
September the trade in manufactures 
again failed to answer expectations, and 
during the entire month consumers only 
bought occasionally small amounts while 
waiting for a freer development in the de¬ 
mand for their goods. With fair weather 
and under the impulse of a generally good 
fall trade October may still bring it; but 
this is as yet doubtful. In this manner 
the interest in this great bull deal centers 
on the month we have now entered. Octo¬ 
ber passed, with not much better results, 
and an early winter perhaps following, 
the owners of the present accumulation 
would find themselves in anything but an 
enviable position. 
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At the bottom of the general lead situa¬ 
tion on this side there has been all along 
the reaction in real estate, the decrease of 
building, and the diminished consumption 
of lead manufactures, including white lead. 
But’for this great drawback everything 
might have gone smoothly. It is' now 
hoped that next year will prove very pros¬ 
perous, in view of the comparatively fine 
crops we have, and the big prices likely to 
be realized for them all the way till the 
next harvest. Building, it is confidently 
hoped, will then flourish once more, and 
with it lead manufactures, including white 
lead, will sell freely at full figures. We 
trust«all these expectations may be fully 
realized; still, it is a long way off, but 
this does not prevent the white lead manu¬ 
facturers from making full preparations 
even now, nor from trying to concoct a 
sort of ironclad combination of the “ trust ” 
species. On the plea of a more expensive 
raw material, the price of white lead in oil 
has been advanced no less than | cent, per 
pound, some 35 leading manufacturers all 
the way to Omaha having sided with this 
movement. So far, white-lead combina¬ 
tions have not proved successful, but with 
better experience they count on good re¬ 
sults this time, and, following as they do 
in the wake of this current which gives 
birth to a fresh combination of the kind 
in some branch or other about every week. 

In Europe lead has also improved a 
couple of pounds sterling per ton since 
summer, not because consumption has 
gained on production, but because there is 
now a better prospect that an international 
lead syndicate will be formed on a basis 
promising stability. How long such a 
combination will hold good seems to us 
doubtful, however, in the face of the large 
amounts of lead arriving in Europe from a 
new quarter, Australia. We hear that the 
proprietors of the Mechernich lead mines 
and works in Germany are jubilant over 
the prospect, as they will be particularly 
benefited, and that the Commern Union, 
which has lain idle for years, will resume 
operations. At any rate, taking every¬ 
thing into due consideration, it will be the 
part of wisdom not to be too sanguine. 
Production is large, both here and in Eu¬ 
rope and Australia; the rise in silver stim¬ 
ulates it still more, while the better times 
for lead manufactures have yet to come. 
To put up prices so long in anticipation 
and thus check and frighten consumption 
before it freely manfests itself seems to us 
meanwhile the reverse of a sound policy. 

It is interesting to note the degree of 
popularity which the American naphtha 
launch has already attained abroad. Thus, 
following closely in the wake of Messrs. 
Yarrow & Co., the British builders, to 
whose so-called “ Zephyr ” launches we 
referred in previous issues, comes a Swiss 
firm, Messrs. Escher, Wyss & Co., of 
Ziirich, who, we are told, recently had 
under trial a similar boat, with successful 
results, the principles involved in both 
vessels being those of the launch first 
described by us about a year and a half 
ago and built in New York. It may not 
be amiss to point out here that, so far 
from being the result of independent in¬ 
vestigation on the part of Mr. Yarrow, 
the Zephyr launch is built by him under a 
royalty to the American company, this 
fact having received no special mention, 
apparently for business reasons, the idea 


having been to allow the English public 
to fondly imagine the invention of the 
launch as of English origin. We know 
nothing definite of the later Swiss launch, 
but can safely take it for granted, we 
think, that its details present nothing 
strikingly new. The results in each case 
have shown naphtha vapor to be an eco¬ 
nomical and a generally satisfactory work¬ 
ing fluid for an engine, though nothing 
further in the line of practical examina¬ 
tion has been done since the recently 
noted tests carried out in England and the 
incomplete experiments conducted in this 
country several months ago. Promises 
of new trials, however, have been made, 
and the prosecution of these will, no 
doubt, bring forth additional noteworthy 
and interesting facts. 


Commercial Conquest. 


The rivalries of commercial nations are 
bringing about strange transformations. 
Islands are tossed from one flag to another 
as dust is shifted in a balance, and through 
the arts known to diplomacy colonies are 
being planted here and there in compara¬ 
tively unknown regions, with reference to 
an extension of trade rather than the mere 
acquisition of territory. Hence, it would 
appear that modern nations accept the fact, 
which monarchs of the olden time were 
so slow to comprehend, that i 1 peace 
hath its victories as well as war ”; that, 
indeed, there is a process of peaceful sub¬ 
jugation far more effective even in a mer¬ 
cenary point of view than is possible 
through the exercise of mere brute force. 
At this moment the leading powers of Eu¬ 
rope, notably England and Germany, are 
engaged in schemes for the extension of 
trade on a scale that would seem to take 
the entire terrestrial ball within the scope 
of their ambition, but we seldom hear a 
hostile gun. Herein do we witness a vast 
stride in the development of a modern 
civilization as contrasted with the ensan¬ 
guined march of armies in the past. 

The enterprise which most challenges 
attention at the present moment is the 
opening of Central Africa, those almost 
impenetrable regions in which Livingstone, 
Stanley and sundry “relief” expeditions 
have acted as pioneers. Thus far we have 
heard of British West Africa and a British 
South Africa, but the exterior line of coast 
does not suffice as a* field for commercial 
exploit so long as the vast fertile plateaus 
of the interior, with their swarthy millions 
of inhabitants, have not been reached. 

Two years ago an Anglo-German agree¬ 
ment was formed for the amicable division 
of a territory in the jurisdiction of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, on the Eastern coast, 
including a strip 150 miles long and 10 
miles broad, exclusively for British #ccu- 
pation. This land, acquired originally by 
a trader named Mackinnon under a con¬ 
cession, has now been transferred to the 
“ Imperial British East African Com¬ 
pany, ” under a royal charter. It comprises 
the commodious port of Mombassa, cap¬ 
able of holding 20 ironclads, and forms the 
base of an irregular triangle, having its 
apex on the Eastern shore of the great 
inland sea, Victoria Nvanza, and is con¬ 
tiguous to the twin section of territory 
under German influence. This inter¬ 
mediate tract, with its lands of exhaustless 
fertility, its forests filled with valuable 


woods, is assumed to be the area of grand 
commercial possibilities. Among the 
ultimate designs clearly hinted at is the 
growth of wheat, cotton, tobacco and other 
products of the Soil, which may eventually, 
like the East Indian possessions, serve as 
a source of supply for the United King¬ 
dom, independent of all others. As de¬ 
scribed by a correspondent of the London 
Times: 

The interior highlands are in many places 
peopled by a really fine race, shut out from the 
coast by Semitic influence. Millions of na¬ 
tives, living in fair and fertile, temperate, and 
even bracing regions, requiring supplies of 
clothing, have hitherto been compelled to use 
hides and skins for clothing for want of better 
material. This circumstance gives an indica¬ 
tion of the vast prospective importance to Brit¬ 
ish manufacturers of cotton goods of the open¬ 
ing up of that immense new market for their 
products, which promises to be not the least 
striking result of the development of the com¬ 
pany’s territories. 

Two extensive plateaus have an elevation 
of some 2500 feet, capable of becoming a 
permanent settlement for colonists, a new 
center of trade, and a railway of 300 miles 
would bring what is believed to be a 
wheat country of great extent within less 
than a day’s journey of Mombassa, the 
gateway from the ocean. The great labor 
problem which this scheme immediately 
presents is supposed to have its solution in 
British India, as not fewer than 7Q00 na¬ 
tives of India have already established 
themselves as traders and merchants in the 
Zanzibar dominions, and the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment is favorably disposed to a whole¬ 
sale emigration. It would appear, there¬ 
fore, that a vast field, hitherto inaccessi¬ 
ble, is freely offered to the commerce of 
the world, and that beyond, in the inter¬ 
ior, like vast spaces in the stellar uni¬ 
verse, there are new worlds to conquer. 
The trade of Uganda, of Unyoro, of 
Emin Pasha’s provinces and the Upper 
Nile, and around the great lakes, we are 
told, is bound to be drawn to what will 
in time be its shortest and cheapest outlet 
to the coast. 

What the Germans are attempting in 
Eastern Africa we are not privileged to 
know, but the probabilities of success are 
apparently as flattering as in the unfortu¬ 
nate island of Samoa, where the efficacy of 
guns and bayonets is under trial, with the 
entire population in arms to expel the 
invaders. And French conquests in Ton- 
quin, if viewed from the commercial 
standpoint are far from flattering. 

In our notice, a few weeks ago, of the 
steam trials of the Italian ironclad Lepanto, 
some prominence was given to the fact 
that a large number of locomotive boilers 
were used on board that vessel with very 
good results. Those who have followed 
the performance in the past of boilers of 
this type in sea service—iu torpedo boats, 
for example, where they are at present 
used to the exclusion of all others, because 
of their compactness and capacity for high 
pressures, are well aware of the unenvia¬ 
ble record which they have there estab¬ 
lished for themselves, giving out with 
alarming frequency from several causes, 
prominent among them the failure of the 
tube plates. The experience gained on 
board the Lepanto would therefore seem 
to be suggestive of something radically 
wrong in the ordinary practice of loco¬ 
motive boiler design for shipboard use. 
Taking the boiler as a type, simply, it is 
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natural that the varied circumstances at¬ 
tending its employment have affected, | 
with good or with little reason, some 
of the details of construction, and in these 
are easily found explanations for the 
erratic behavior of the boiler in different 
situations. Thus, in its legitimate sphere, 
railroad w'ork, wffiere the boiler could not 
well be successfully displaced by any other 
existing form, and where its performance 
has been all that can be desired under 
the circumstances, it has some features 
w r hich are not always found in a locomo¬ 
tive boiler at sea. In the first place, the 
grate is placed well below the level of the 
tubes, and then again a fire-brick arch is 
built in the furnace, affording full protec¬ 
tion to the tube sheet against cold-air cur¬ 
rents and against the fierce heat of the fire. 
Examining any of the published designs 
of torpedo boat boilers we will find that 
in both these respects there is a marked 
difference. The brick arch has been left 
away entirely because of cramped room, 
and the grate is comparatively high, so 
that the alternating effects of an extremely 
high temperature and cold air blasts on 
opening the furnace doors bear directly 
and with destructive results on the tube 
ends and sheets. The Lepanto’s locomo¬ 
tive boilers, w*e find it stated, were fitted 
as is usual in railroad practice, and, accord¬ 
ingly, as remarked in the report of the 
trials, they gave no trouble whatever, but 
furnished every evidence of good working 
from the beginning to the end of the whole 
series of tests. It is safe to say, therefore, 
that if only a true locomotive boiler were 
tried in all cases at sea it would give com¬ 
plete satisfaction. It should be borne in 
mind that the torpedo boat boiler upon 
which unfavorable conclusions have been 
so largely based cannot, strictly speaking, 
be called a locomotive boiler, lacking, as 
it does, some of its essential peculiarities. 


Magnetite Ores and Foundry Iron. 


The Journal of the Charcoal Iron Work¬ 
ers has introduced a new feature in the 
form of answers to questions suggested by 
its editor. Among those printed in the 
issue just published we find the following 
reply by Edgar 8. Cook, manager of the 
Warwick Iron Company, of Pottstown, to 
the question, ‘ ‘ Why is it difficult to make 
good foundry pig iron from a burden of 
all magnetites ? ” 

Good “foundry iron” maybe consid¬ 
ered a comparative term, for a brand un¬ 
excelled for some purposes may be almost 
worthless for others, and vice versa. 
Within recent years these distinctions are 
being made with some intelligence and 
judgment, but there is still room for im¬ 
provement. Used in a general sense, good 
foundry iron may be considered soft, 
open grained pig irons, best adapted to the 
greatest variety of foundry work, and ca¬ 
pable of carrying a large percentage of 
scrap. For special purposes, equally as 
good foundry iron can be made from all 
magnetites as from any other mixture of 
ores, but as a rule irons made from mag¬ 
netic ores exclusively will not rank as high 
as those made from mixtures consisting 
largely of brown or red hematites. 

The difficulty of producing a large per¬ 
centage of foundry iron with magnetic 
ores was more marked with the small an¬ 
thracite furnaces of former years than w ith 
the larger and better equipped plants of 
more modern construction. The use of a 
portion of coke has made the management 
also somewhat easier, and consequently 
enabled the percentage of foundry iron pro¬ 
duced to be increased. 


The difficulties attending the production 
of a large percentage of foundry iron from 
all magnetic ores are due to several causes. 
Mention will only be made of the leading 
ones. Within certain limits, the greater 
the ease with which the iron of an ore 
parts with its oxygen the more regularly 
and rapidly will the furnace perform its 
work of reduction and melting, and the 
hotter will be the crucible with the same 
weight of fuel. That the reduction of 
magnetic ores proceeds more slowdy than 
of brown hematites or red oxides is prob¬ 
ably due as much to their mechanical 
structure as to any difference in chemical 
composition. Most of magnetic ores avail¬ 
able in the Schuylkill ana Lehigh Valley 
districts of Pennsylvania are dense, close, 
compact ores. These ores, even when en¬ 
tirely free of sulphur, are more or less diffi¬ 
cult to work, especially when filled into 
furnace in large pieces or masses, too 
heavy for one man to conveniently lift into 
a charging barrow. The writer has seen 
the dense New Jersey magnetics so filled 
into furnaces and at the same time the 
managers were complaining of the impos¬ 
sibility of making foundry grades, and the 
tendency of the furnace to work irregularly, 
or to run off on white iron, without (to 
them) any apparent cause. 

The furnace gases experience more or 
less difficulty in penetrating, breaking up 
and de-oxidizing dense ores; they can be 
broken down more cheaply with hammers. 
Open, porous ores, or ores containing con¬ 
siderable combined water, are quickly and 
thoroughly permeated. In consequence, 
with magnetites there is a greater consump¬ 
tion of heat in the lower parts of the fur¬ 
nace, and, from the presence of ore only 
partially reduced, there is apt to be sudden 
variations in the temperature of the cru¬ 
cible. One of the conditions requisite to 
the production of a large proportion of the 
higher grades of foundry iron is almost 
absolute uniformity of temperature of the 
lower parts of the furnace. The crucible 
and boshes seem to acquire certain shapes 
o: proportions by graphitic accumula¬ 
tions, without which uniform grades of 
No. 1 and No. 2 x iron can scarcely be 
made. Time is required to form these 
accumulations of graphite, &c., but they 
are quickly and easily disturbed, and the 
disturbing cause seriously affecting the 
product of foundry iron. The use of mag¬ 
netic ores exclusively renders these dis¬ 
turbances more frequent and less subject 
to control, owing to the difficulty of thor¬ 
oughly de-oxidizing them before reaching 
the crucible. With magnetites forming 
the burden the rapidity of travel of the 
stock in the furnace needs to be very care¬ 
fully watched and the composition of the 
slag kept as uniform as possible. Any 
considerable variation in slag, or too rapid 
or too slow driving (variations that would 
pass unnoticed with easily reducible ores) 
are reasonably sure to produce marked 
changes in the furnace running on dense 
magnetites. 

The objections to structure do not hold 
good so far as the soft earthy magnetic 
ores are concerned. These ores, on the 
other hand, usually carry considerable sul¬ 
phur, an element which is well known as 
an unrelenting enemy of foundry irons. 
When present in the dense class of mag¬ 
netic ores, it entirely unfits them for the 
economical production of foundry iron. 
When thoroughly washed, however, these 
form fairly good mixtures, as the washing 
not only removes the sulphur, but also 
opens the structure of the ores, rendering 
them porous and easily attacked by the 
blast furnace gases. Brow n hematites and 
red oxides rarely carry sulphur to any con¬ 
siderable extent, which alone is a decided 
advantage in their favor in competition 
with magnetic ores. 

Soft magnetic ores, tree from sulphur, 
are fairly well adapted for making foundry 
grades; with these forming a large part 


of the burden no particular difficulty is 
experienced in making open-grained iron; 
this would indicate that the difference in 
chemical constitution between the mag 
ncsia and the red oxides is not responsible 
for the greater difficulty experienced in 
reducing magnetites. 

The grain or fracture of foundry iron by 
which it is graded does not alw ays indicate 
how it will work after remelting. The 
writer has seen large, dark grained and 
evenly crystallized iron condemned be¬ 
cause it ran hard in small thin castings. 
The fracture of the iron was all that could 
be desired, and it also had the soft appear¬ 
ance that is familiar to the expert but dif¬ 
ficult to describe. This iron proved hard 
in small castings, owing to the low r per¬ 
centage of silicon it contained (from 0.# to 
0.8 percent.), and even when melted, with¬ 
out the addition of any scrap, would form 
a slight chill or hard shell on the surface 
of a casting in immediate contact with the 
mold. Experiments in the pig beds 
showed that this metal gave from ^-inch 
to chill as tested in Whitney chill 

cups. 

Foundry irons made exclusively of mag¬ 
netic ores, whether they be close and dense 
of structure or of the soft, earthy varieties, 
are apt to show this tendency more or less; 
it is this want of uniformity that renders 
them undesirable for general foundry work, 
except as mixtures to strengthen the softer 
or weaker irons. While low silicon in the 
pig iron is undesirable for foundry grades, 
yet for mill irons this quality becomes val¬ 
uable. Hence for the best brands of either 
grade the average consumer of foundry 
iron will consult his interest in purchasing 
bis standard iron from furnaces making a 
specialty of this branch of the business, 
while the mill manager will avoid the forge 
grades made by the foundry furnaces and 
seek his supply of best iron from those 
blast furnaces making a specialty of mill 
or gray forge pig iron. 

As a rule the gangue of magnetic ores 
contains but little free quartz or sand, the 
silicon is usually in combination with alu¬ 
mina, lime or magnesia, and the slag to 
this extent is partially made, so that the 
limestone flux added to the ore charge to 
roduce slag of certain composition com¬ 
ines with the gangue of the ore more 
readily and at lower temperatures than 
when the gangue is chiefly quartz and 
sand. In consequence the iron made is 
less liable to contain reduced silica. 

Other causes affect the percentage of 
silicon in the pig—but they pertain more 
to the management of the furnace itself 
than to the ores smelted. Large furnaces 
and super-heated blast permit of the pro¬ 
duction of high silicon foundry iron with¬ 
out particularly affecting the economy of 
the work. The low silicon foundry irons 
made from magnetic ores give varying re¬ 
sults in the foundry, depending upon the 
knowledge of foremen ot the melting de¬ 
partments; these irons, when also low in 
phosphorus, require more fuel to melt them 
and to run them as fluid as irons rich in 
silicon and phosphorus, but the difference 
in cost of fuel per pound of iron melted is 
but trifling. While this fact is known to 
many founders, otners conduct their 
cupolas without regarding the different re¬ 
quirements of irons of various composi¬ 
tions, and as a result many imperfect cast¬ 
ings are charged to the iron used when the 
fault really lies in the management of the 
cupola. 

The grading of foundry iron is trouble¬ 
some and annoying, as conditions altogether 
independent of chemical composition 
change the grain or fracture by which the 
pig iron is graded, bought or sold. At¬ 
tention has lately been called to this sub¬ 
ject, and I have only to add that frequent 
mistake* are made at the furnace by break¬ 
ing and grading pig iron when too warm. 
Sample pigs are usually taken from about 
the midale of each bea of the cast. The 
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pigs should be cold—the temperature of 
the atmosphere. If only moderately warm 
the grain will show larger, darker and 
more even crystallization than when broken 
entirely cold. If a pig is broken warm and 
then broken again after losing all its heat 
the first fracture may show No. 1 grade, 
while the second, even within a few inches 
of the first, will be only No. 2, or silver 
gray. All irons do not alter to the same 
extent; possibly the higher the silicon and 
phosphorus the more difference there is in 
the appearance of the fractures of the 
same pig broken warm and then cold. 

Torpedo Boat Boilers and Engines. 

In an interesting article on “Torpedo 
Boats,” contributed to Industrie*, Mr. 
E. H. Parker says that in all recent con¬ 
structions of the torpedo boat the loco¬ 
motive type of boiler has been adopted in 
order to obtain the highest efficiency in 
the. smallest possible space. As an ex¬ 
ample of the proportions of the modem 
boiler employee! for this purpose, the par¬ 
ticulars of No. 80 of the British Navy may 
be quoted. This vessel is the fastest in 
the navy, with an average speed of 23 
knots, and her dimensions are 135 feet 
long by 14 feet wide. This boat is fitted 
with a locomotive boiler, having a single 
fire-box, a grate surface of about 46 square 
feet and a heating surface of about 2300 
square feet. Steam is supplied to a set of 
engines indicating 1650 h.-p., with forced 
draft, which is equivalent to 40 i. h.-p. 
per square foot of grate surface. In ordi¬ 
nary merchant steamers only from 8 to 
10 i. h.-p. per square foot of grate surface 
is obtained with natural draft and from 
16 to 20 i. h.-p. with forced draft. The 
chief difficulty with the boilers of these 
boats has arisen from the high pressure of 
steam which is usually employed—viz., 
the rupture of the tubes at their junction 
w ith the tube plate. The danger incident 
upon such a breakage has been consider¬ 
ably diminished by an ingenious device in¬ 
vented by Mr. Yarrow, of London. Accord¬ 
ing to this method the air forced from the 
tan is made to pass through light non-return 
valves, w r liich are arranged so that if the 
flame or steam from any cause has a tend¬ 
ency to rush back, the valves immediately 
close and cut off communication between 
the boiler and stokehold. 

Economy of fuel is a secondary consid¬ 
eration in torpedo boats. The average 
consumption at full speed varies from 
about 3J pounds to 4 pounds per i.h.-p. 
per hour. In boats built by Monsieur 
Augustin Normand, these figures have, 
however, been very much reduced. With 
a torpedo boat 124 feet long, a coal con¬ 
sumption of 2.45 pounds per i.h.-p. per 
hour was recorded. The above table 
gives the results obtained from long dura¬ 
tion trials with six boats built by M. Nor¬ 
mand & Co. At the close of last year 
Messrs. Doxford & Co., of Sunderland, 
England, completed a torpedo boat in 
which the furnace is supplied with liquid 
fuel. In the preliminary trials, the results 
obtained are said to have been of a satis¬ 
factory character. There is one advantage 
which liquid fuel possesses over coal—that 
is, with a given weight there is a greater 
endurance or radius of action. On the 
other hand, its application in war vessels 
would involve a serious risk, on account of 
the possibility of an explosive penetrating 
the oil tank. 

The object which the engine builder has 
in view is to obtain the greatest propelling 
wer with the least weight of engines, 
iler and driving gear. In the earlier 
first-class boats, the power realized was 
from 35 to 36 i. h.-p. per ton weight of 
machinery. In recent toats of the same 
class, from 40 to 41 i. h.-p. per ton weight 
of machinery has been obtained. There 
are also torpedo boat chasers with engines 


of 3000 i. h.-p., and weighing only 112 
tons, which is equivalent to 27 l. h.-p. per 
ton weight. In the Sharpshooter, which 
has been recently completed, the engines 
drive twin screws, and they develop 4500 
i. h.-p. This power is deemed sufficient 
to attain a speed of 21 knots per hour. The 
total weight of the propelling machinery, 
including engines, boilers, water, &c., 
does not exceed 165 tons, which is equiva¬ 
lent to more than 27 i. h.-p. per ton 
weight. The small space occupied by the 
engines is worthy of notice. In the twin 
screw torpedo boat Ariete, built by 
Messrs. Thornycroft & Co., each engine de¬ 
velops 760 i. h.-p., and occupies a ground 
space of only 5 feet 9 inches by 6 feet. 
Recent first-class topedo boats carry not 
less than nine separate and independent 
steam engines—viz., (1) The main engines, 
(2) steering engine, (3) circulating pump 
engine, (4) engine for electric search light, 
(5) steam donkey, (6) engine for fan 
blower, (7) engine for patent condenser, 
(8) two sets of air-compressing engines. 

Fires from Steam Pipes. 

The second annual report of the fire 
marshal of the City of Boston, for the year 
ending May 1, 1888, contains, among 
other matters, the following interesting 
information: 

I have been able to satisfactorily trace 
the origin of but five fires during the 
year to steam-pipes, and the circumstances 
surrounding these in no way tend to show 
that wood, in its normal condition—t. e ., 
w'hen free from any previous desiccation, 
is in danger of becoming ignited in this 
manner. In other words, ignition in said 
cases appears to be merely a certain 
species of what is popularly termed 
“spontaneous combustion,” the steam- 
pipes themselves being merely one of 
many indirect factors which often assist in 
producing such combustion. Although 
the subject has been discussed pro and 
con from the year 1846, when Chief Braid- 
wood, of the London Fire Brigade, first 
addressed the House of Lords on the topic, 
to the present time, when the opinions of 
experienced persons interested in the mat¬ 
ter seem to be somewhat conflicting, I 
find by far the preponderance of evidence 
in favor of the conclusion that wood, sub¬ 
jected for a number of years to the heat of 
steam-pipes, may eventually reach such a 
state of carbonization as, with the addi¬ 
tion of moisture, exposure to a draft of 
air, or under the influence of friction, 
caused by expansion and contraction of 
the mpes, may break into flame. As the 
ignition point of ordinary pine wood has 
been determined, by experiment, to be 
700° F., it is evident that this must be re¬ 
duced by some process, in order to admit 
of its taking fire at 292°, the temperature 
of steam under a pressure of 60 pounds. 

I have found one of the most frequent 
causes of fires, which are indirectly trace¬ 
able to steam-pipes, to be the self-ignition 
of dust, fluff, small pieces of paper, waste, 
&c., which seem especially attracted to the 
neighborhood of inclosed steam-pipes 
through almost imperceptible crevices. In 
several such instances the fires have been 
fortunately discovered and extinguished 
before doing any harm. P. A. Mont¬ 
gomery, secretary of the Western Manu¬ 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance Company, 
in special report No. 5 of the Manu¬ 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance Company re¬ 
fers to this same element of danger and 
suggests, as a remedy, the use of a funnel- 
shaped casting, cast in two parts, from 
3 to 6 inches iu hight, fitting close at the 
top, and screwed to the floor, where the 
pipe passes through; and he further recom¬ 
mends that a thimble of some non-com¬ 
bustible material should be put through 
the hole in the floor or partition and se¬ 


curely fastened on either side, in order to 
protect the wood from contact with the 
pipe. 

The light sheathing by which the pipes 
are often covered, being obliged to con¬ 
stantly absorb the confined steam heat, is 
extremely liable to reach a dangerous igni¬ 
tion temperature. Sheathing reduced to 
such condition by being in close contact 
with the pipe, and so placed as to 
be susceptible to more or less friction 
caused one of the five fires herein 
referred to; another was caused by lum¬ 
ber dust in the dry-house of a planing 
mill sifting through the floor on to the 
pipes. The desirability of employing 
some sort of non-combustible covering for 
steam-pipes, to prevent their contact with 
wood, dust, &c., is apparent. They should 
never be inclosed in wood sheathing. 
Professor Gibson, in a report to the Manu¬ 
facturers’ Mutual Iusurance Company, 
gives an exhaustive and instructive treatise 
on the merits of the various kinds of cov¬ 
erings. 

Another danger from steam-pipes is the 
favor with which they are apparently 
looked upon as offering a desirable neigh¬ 
borhood for the location of rats* nests, in 
which the phosphorous matches and bits 
of waste often found therein are in danger 
of becoming impregnated with the neces¬ 
sary amount of heat essential to the pro¬ 
duction of spontaneous combustion. 


B.,P, Hutchinson, or “Old Hutch,” as 
he is familiarly called, is supposed to rule 
in the Chicago Board of Trade. As pro¬ 
motor of the great wheat corner which 
culminated last week, after forcing the 
price up above $1.50 per bushel, in the 
effort to squeeze the “shorts,” this bold 
speculator gained a wide notoriety. On 
Thursday he drew out of the clearing 
house a check of $675,000, as his profits 
on the sales of the day. As described by 
a correspondent, his favorite way of trad¬ 
ing is to pass his card around the pit, with 
the remark, “ Here, boys, put down what 
you want to buy or sell; I’ll accommodate 
you.” He will make trades, and realize on 
a fluctuation of a sixteenth of a cent. 
Some days when the humor seizes him 
he will hold the market within narrow' 
limits and enjoy the discomfiture of the 
chronic bulls and bears, who vainly en¬ 
deavor to get prices out of the rut. There 
are times, however, when the market gets 
beyond him, and his heaviest trades have 
no more than a temporary effect. During 
the late advance a sale of several million 
bushels stopped the upward movement 
temporarily, but that was all. More than 
once he has come to the rescue of the 
market and prevented it going to pieces. 
Then, again, as was the case a year ago 
last June, w'hen the Harper wheat corner 
broke, he delighted in tantalizing those 
who had the good of the market at heart, 
and keeping them and the market on the 
ragged edge of anxiety. His transactions 
run up into the millions every week. He 
is equally at home in wheat, corn, oats or 
provisions, and no particular pit is favored. 
He runs them all. There are times, of 
course, when Armour steps in, but the old 
man is not even afraid of Armour, with his 
$50,000,000. 

Messrs. Marchultz & Cantrell, National 
Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., are en¬ 
gaged on plans for a new brick machine 
shop and foundry to be erected on the site 
of their old works. 


The Ohio Valley Foundry, in Bellaire, 
Ohio, was burned on Sunday. Loss, $60,- 
000; insurance, $29,000. The Bellaire 
Window Glass Works, adjoining, were 
damaged to the extent of $10,500. The 
fire was caused by a natural gas explosion. 
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Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age* 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia. Pa.. October 2. 1888. ( 

The past week has developed no new 
features, although it has confirmed the 
favorable anticipations expressed in recent 
reports from this office. A large amount 
of business has been arranged for, and in 
most cases at steadily advancing prices. 
The heaviest portion of the orders was 
taken at low figures, and a fair amount 
was also taken at advanced rates, but very 
little has been done so far at to-day’s ask¬ 
ing prices, although if it becomes abso¬ 
lutely necessary to place orders immedi¬ 
ately sellers will doubtless gain their point. 
Appearances indicate, however, that the 
most urgent requirements have been satis¬ 
fied, ana both sides are in a position to 
wait for further developments. The 
chances are, therefore, that the volume of 
business will be comparatively light, as 
buyers see no object in placing orders at 
advanced prices until they are forced into 
it, and by the same rule sellers are not in¬ 
clined to shade their prices until the£ have 
more Iron than can be delivered on back 
orders, which is not the case at present. 

Pig Iron. —A somewhat irregular, but 
firm, market has been met with for some 
time past. As a rule prices are higher, 
but not in all cases. Limited quantities 
of good brands can still be had at $16, 
$17 and $18, at tide, for the three grades, 
while others of probably very similar aual- 
ity command about 500 more, and tnose 
of a specially favorable character command 
still higher prices, say, $17 for Gray Forge, 
$18 for No. 2 Foundry and $19 © $19.50 
for No. 1. All depends on what the buyer 
requires, quantity, quality, delivery, terms 
of payment, &c. As a rule there is no 
doubt that the market is in much better 
condition than it has been for months 
past, and, from the lowest point, prices 
are easily $1 $ ton higher; m some cases 
more than that. The outlook is also very 
satisfactory and seems to promise activity 
and firmness all along the line. The gen¬ 
eral opinion is that prices are not likely 
to show much change until after the 
coming elections. Referring once more 
to the current quotations for Pig Iron, 
it may be said that for small lots 
$16.50 for Gray Forge, $17.50 © $18 for 
No. 2 and $18.50 © $19 for No. 1 are fair 
average prices. Large consumers bought 
heavily last month at less money, so that 
there is no demand, except for small lots, 
and no supply more than is being absorbed 
from week to week, either on old con¬ 
tracts or on new orders at advanced prices. 

Blooms. —Good demand at quoted 
rates, which are about as follows: Nail 
Blabs, $29 © $29.50, at mill; Billets from 
$32 to $36, according to analysis; Char¬ 
coal Blooms, $52 © $54; Run-out Anthra¬ 
cite $42 © $44; Scrap Blooms, $33 © $35 
$ “bloom” ton of 2464 lb. Foreign 
at tide, c.i.f., duty paid, $29.50 © $30.50 
for Nail Slabs; $34 @ $36 for 4 x 4 
Billets, and $35 © $39 for Siemens-Mar¬ 
tin, price according to analysis, &c. 

Muck Bars. —There is a good deal of 
inquiry, but the offerings are light, and 
at firm prices, say $28.50 © $29 at mill, 
or $29 © $29.50 delivered. Consumers 
do not take to these prices very willingly, 
but from present appearances they will 
have to do so, as sellers are in a strong 
position and show no inclination to make 
concessions. 

Bar Iron. —This long depressed de¬ 
partment of the Iron trade has wonder¬ 
fully improved during the past couple of 
weeks. Large orders have been secured, 
and, as noted last week, prices advanced 


to 20 for lots from store, and m some 
cases mills are also quoting 1.950 © 20 
firm. But some of the mills would 
probably take -^0 less, so that 1.850 
to 1.950 is nearer the actual selling 
price for large lots. Some orders for 
Car Iron (variously estimated at from 
2500 to 4000 tons) were taken at 
figures not over 1.82^0, in some cases 
less than 1.80, but new business for 
similar Iron, it is thought, could not be 
laced to-day at less than 1.850 © 1.90, 
ut it remains to be seen whether these 
figures can be realized in actual transac¬ 
tions. Besides orders from the car build¬ 
ers, Wrought-Iron Pipe manufacturers 
have been heavy buyers of Skelp Iron, so 
that the majority of mills have all the busi¬ 
ness they can handle for some time to come. 
Last sales of Grooved Skelp were at 1.90, 
and that would be an inside figure to-day, 
and from 2.050 to 2.150 for Sheared Skelp. 
Now that these orders have been placed, 
there may be a period of comparative dull¬ 
ness, but sellers appear to be in a strong 
position, and are not likely to shade prices 
to any extent until they need orders more 
than seems likely in the near future. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —This branch 
of the trade does not keep pace with the 
one just commented upon. There is a fair 
demand, and mills are moderately well 
employed, but the majority would still 
like a few more good orders at quoted 
rates, and would perhaps shade a trifle to 
very desirable parties. The outlook is con¬ 
sidered jto be very encouraging, but as re¬ 
gards actual business, it is as yet more in 
anticipation than in definite orders on the 
books. Prices about as lollows: Or¬ 
dinary Plate and Tank Iron, 2.050 © 2.150; 
Shell, 2.40 © 2.50; Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 
40; Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 
2.30 © 2.40; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @ 
3J0; Fire-Box, 3J0 © 4^0. 

Structural Iron. —The same remarks 
would apply as in the foregoing para¬ 
graph, although it is felt to be reasonably 
certain that full employment will be found 
during the coming winter. There is. a 
good deal of business in hand already, but 
a good deal more will be required to keep 
all the mills running to their full capacity, 
but, as we have said, the chances appear to 
be very favorable. Prices about as follows: 
2.100 @ 2.150 for Bridge Plate; 20 @ 
2.100 for Angles; 2.60 @ 2.70 for Tees, 
and 3.30 for Beams and Channels, Iron or 
Steel. 

Sheet Iron.— The demand has been 
uite active of late, and while prices are 
rm it has not been found practicable to 
make any advance thus far. Mills are run¬ 
ning to their full capacity, and find no 
difficulty in placing their entire output. 
Quotations are as follows : 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28... .3^ @ 

Best Refined. Noe. 18 to 25.3 @ 3%# 

Common, lees than the above. 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to 28_4)£ @ 4%0 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_4 @ 4)* ^ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 to 21_8>£ @ 

Blue Annealed.2.8 @30 

Best Bloom l Galvanized, discount.62}£ % 

Common, discount.67>£ % 

Steel Ralls. —There is more inquiry for 
Rails, but not much actual business has 
been taken of late. For fall and winter 
delivery $29 at mill is quoted, although 
concessions might possibly be had on very 
desirable orders. Manufacturers are very 
cautious in quoting for next year’s deliver¬ 
ies, as the cost of production is increasing 
and present prices are too low to permit of 
any risks being taken. Probably $30 
might be quoted for that delivery on 
moderate-sized lots. 

Old Ralls. —No business to report in 
this market. There are bids of $23 for 
spot T’s, with sellers at $24 for shipment 
or $24.50 for lots in store. 

Scrap Iron. —Market firm and moder¬ 
ately active, but without change in prices, 


whichare about as follows: $20.50 © $21 for 
cargo lots; $21.50 © $22 for carload lots, 
delivered, or for choice $22.50 ©$23; No. 
2 do., $14 © $15; Turnings, $13© $14; 
Old Steel Rails, $20 © $21; Cast Scrap, 
$15 © $16; do. Borings, $9 © $10: Old 
Fish Plates, $25 © $26. Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 © $18, Philadelphia, or its equiva¬ 
lent. 

Wrought Iron Pipe. —The mills are 
all very busy, the bulk of the demand 
being for the smaller sizes. Prices continue 
firm, and are generally adhered to. Dis¬ 
counts are quoted as follows: Black Butt- 
Welded, 55 on Galvanized do., 45 
on Black Lap-Welded, 65 on Galvan¬ 
ized do., 524 # ; on Boiler Tubes, 60 <. 

Nails.—A slightly improved demand 
is the only feature worthy of note. Prices 
do not improve to any extent, although 
mills are looking for an advance at an 
early date and say it would prove bene¬ 
ficial to the trade at large, ana claim that 
at the prices now ruling it would pay bet¬ 
ter to stop the machines. We quote $2 
for small lots from store, with the usual 
discount on large quantities. 

By Telegraph. —The market for Bars and 
Skelp Iron shows increasing strength and 
activity; a large amount of business is of¬ 
fered at full prices, but sellers now ask 20 
for Skelp. 


E. J. Etting, of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed agent for the sale of Wire and 
Wire Rope made by the Trenton Iron Co., 
of Trenton, N. J. Quotations on appli¬ 
cation to Mr. Etting, 222 South Third 
street, Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 

•fflee of The Iron Ape, 95 and 97 Washington St M 
Chicago. October!, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —The condition of business 
has been very much the same as the preced¬ 
ing week. Buying was largely confined to 
small-lot orders. One sale of 2000 tons 
Charcoal Iron for Car Wheels is reported. 
The period of delivery covering ten months 
forced the purchaser to pay a small ad¬ 
vance on prices for immediate shipment. 
Furnacemen do not anticipate much change 
in the prices of Iron for this year’s deliv¬ 
ery, but, at the same time, are not willing 
to make additional contracts at prevailing 
figures when deliveries extena beyond 
December. Some furnaces have con¬ 
tracted so far ahead that they claim to be 
temporarily out of the market. There is 
no anxiety on the part of sellers to take 
orders, at least not enough to offer 
concessions to buyers who are still 
in the market. Freight rates from Mahon¬ 
ing and Shenango valleys to •Chicago 
have been advanced 150 per ton, taking 
effect to-day. This will nave no direct 
effect upon business or prices, as the ad¬ 
vance was anticipated on late sales and 
former rates on existing contracts pro¬ 
tected by railroads. The Southern Coke 
furnaces have adopted the system of grad¬ 
ing which is used by all Northern furnaces 
and announce that all shipments on and 
after October 1st will be made under the 
new schedule. We change our nomen¬ 
clature to correspond with the circular 
published elsewhere. We make the fol¬ 
lowing cash quotations, f.o.b. Chicago* 
Lake Superior Charcoal, all numbers, $19.50 
© $20.50; Alabama Car-Wheel, $26.25; 
Jackson County Softeners, No. 1, $18© 
$18.50; Hocking Valley Soft Foundry, 
No. 1, $17.50 © $18; American Scotch 
(Blackband) No 1, $19 @ $20 ; other 
Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, $18 © $19; 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, $17.50 © $19; 
No. 2, $17; No. 3, $15.50 © $16; South¬ 
ern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $17.75 © $18 ; 
No. 2 Foundry, $17 © $17.50; No. 3 
Foundry, $16.75 ; No. 1 Soft, $17.25; 
No. 2 Soft, $16.75; Gray Forge, $16.25. 
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Bar Iron. —The demand is principally 
for small lots both from consumers and 
country dealers. From the latter mixed 
orders covering a variety of articles not 
classified as Bar Iron, to make up a car¬ 
load, are very common among large job¬ 
bers, one house reporting an average of 
8 to 10 cars a day. Large buyers are 
either supplied or waiting for future 
events. It is said that the mills are full 
of work and stocks in jobbers hands in 
good shape, but not large. Prices are 
quoted at 1.900 in carloads and 20 in 
small lots from store. Mill price, 
Chicago delivery, range from $1.75 to 
$1.80 to most of the trade, and claims of 
weakness made by some who wish to place 
.orders. 

Structural Iron. —The season is so ffcr 
advanced that new business is confined to 
small lots from stock and deliveries under 
contract. Mill prices f.o.b. Chicago are: 
Angles, 2.250; Universal Plates, 2.250 @ 
2.30#; Tees, 2.500; Beams and Channels, 
8.400. Store prices: Angles, 2.400 @ 
2.500; Tees, 2.600 @ 2.700; Beams, 3.800. 

Plates, Tabes, &c. —Some improvement 
in the demand for Heavy Sheets is noted, 
though orders, as a rule, are for small lots 
at full market prices. No new features 
are mentioned in connection with the trade 
on Plates and Tubes. Store quota¬ 
tions are as follows: Heavy Sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.650@2.700; Tank Iron, 
2.550; Tank Steel, 2.800; Shell Iron, 30; 
Shell Steel, 3.250; Flange Iron and Steel, 
40; Fire-Box Steel, 4.750 @ 5.750; Boiler 
Rivets, 40 @ 4.250; Ulster Iron, 3.750; 
Boiler Tubes, 624 # off. 

Sheet I roil. —It seldom occurs that this 
market is not well supplied with Light 
Sheets. In fact, the supply has usually 
been so abundant that consumers gave 
themselves no concern about obtaining 
material in advance of their requirements. 
The condition, however, is very different 
this fall. Buyers are searching in every 
quarter for stock that cannot be had. Job¬ 
bers who are regularly receiving aportion of 
their supply under contract say that it is 
distributed as fast as it comes in, never re¬ 
maining long enough in their hands to be 
stored. All numbers are scarce, but No. 
26 seems to be most wanted and the most 
difficult to obtain. On recent inquiries 
mills quoted on a basis of 3.300 for No. 
27, Chicago delivery. Jobbers 1 prices from 
store are 3.200 for No. 24; 3.300 for Nos. 
25 and 26 and 3.400 for No. 27. 

Galvanized Iron. —The volume of trade 
continues to be very large, but the broken 
line of stock is a menace to increasing the 
business to still greater figures. In dull 
times the special brands have the prefer¬ 
ence with consumers at a shade nigher 
prices, but in the present condition of the 
market all good Iron is in demand and 
commands the same price. The quantity 
of Iron consumed by the Cornice trade 
this season is much less than for several 
years previous. Out of store jobbers quote 
Juniata at 60 # off and Charcoal at 60 % 
and 5 % off for small lots. 

Merchant Steel. —The immediate future 
gives no promise of buyers for general 
consumption breaking loose from their 
established policy of ordering small lots of 
Steel as they need it. Implement manu¬ 
facturers having placed their orders for 
the year's supply, business resumes the old 
rut of a half-alive trade and irregularity 
in prices. Regular store quotations arc 
as follows: Bessemer Bars, 2.300 @2.400; 
Tool Steel, 8|0 @ 9J0; Specials, 130 @ 
250; Crucible Spring, 4.400; Open- 
Hearth Spring, 2.900; Open-Hearth Ma¬ 
chinery, 2.750 @ 30; Crucible Sheet 
Steel, 70 @ 100. The above prices are 
frequently shaded. The demand for Plow 
Steel in special shapes this season has 
been considerably above the average. 


Steel Rails. —Small lots aggregating | 
perhaps 10,000 tons were booked in this 
market during the past week for delivery 
this fall. Negotiations have been opened 
with some roads for Rails to be delivered in 
the early part of next year, but uo sales are 
reported It is rumored that one mill of¬ 
fered to accept an order for 5000 tons, 
March, 1889, delivery, at less than $80 ^ 
ton. The statement has neither been ven¬ 
ded nor denied. If true, it is reasonable to 
suppose the low figures were made for the 
purpose of securing enough work to keep 
their mills in operation duiing the winter 
months. Rail-makers here repudiate the 
statement published in the daily press 
that the American Association contemplate 
forming a combine with foreign manufact¬ 
urers. Mills continue to quote as a nomi¬ 
nal price $30 @ $31. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —Dealers re¬ 
port that there were no transactions in 
Old Rails during the past week. On one 
lot of 500 to 1000 tons $24, Chicago, was 
offered and refused. Holders are asking 
about $24 at yard, and mills are unwilling 
to pay more than $24 at mill, one buyer 
having offered $23, Chicago, the rate of 
freight being 750 between this and the 
point of consumption. The demand lor 
Old Steel Rails has also been very light. 1 
Nominal quotations for long lengths are 
$19.50; Short Ends, $16.50. Car-Wheels 
are reported very scarce and the market 
quiet. Quotations range from $19 to $20, 
according to the selection. 

Scrap Iron. —Few transactions in the 
Scrap market have occurred. Prices asked 
by dealers are somewhat higher than mills 
feel warranted in paying. The demand 
does not seem to be very urgent, and both 
sides are holding pretty firmly to their 
ideas. We make the following quotations 
$ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 Forge, $19.50 @ 
$20.50; Track, $18.50 @ $19.50; No. 1 
Mill, $14.50 @ $15; Tank and Pipe, $13; 
Sheet, $9.50; Horseshoes, $19; Axles, 
$25; Cast Machinery, $14.50; Stove Plate, 
$11; Cast Borings, $8.75; Locomotive 
Tires, $16.50; for Mixed Country Scrap 
dealers offer $13.50 @ $14. 

Hardware. —Business among the larger 
jobbing houses continues to be very active. 
Competition has become quite strong and 
those who have the most adequate 
means of purchasing goods and canvassing 
the trade are reaping the greatest benefit 
from the season’s business. The demand 
for fall goods started up at least 80 days 
earlier than usual, but it does not now 
look as though this w r ould bring a decline 
in the demand any earlier than in former 
years. The excellent crops and the recent 
great advance in the price of wheat in 
this market are being felt throughout the 
Northwest. The impression prevails that 
the advanced prices for gram will con¬ 
tinue during the winter and give to con¬ 
sumers a better supply of money than they 
have had for a long time. While there is 
a general hardening of prices ail along the 
line, Lead and Tin and articles in which 
they are largely a part of the manufacture 
are most conspicuous in the advance. 
Prices have been fairly well supported 
during the entire season, and business in 
the aggregate has been much better, not¬ 
withstanding frequent cuts on specials or 
leaders. 

Nails. —The demand for Nails at this 
season is a little disappointing. Trade is 
referred to as being lighter than for sev¬ 
eral years before, though prices continue 
to be pretty well maintained. Steel Cut 
Nails are quoted at $2.05 @ $2.10, carload 
lots, and $2.15 from store, in small lots. 
Wire Nails, $2.50 @ $2.60. The Par¬ 
allel Chisel Pointed Nail is beginning to 
be recognized as a factor in the trade for 
which there is considerable demand for 
sample lots. Manufacturers quote $2.50 
rates, Wire Nail card. 


Barb Wire. —The condition of the mar¬ 
ket remains unchanged. The demand 
continues very light and only for small 
quantities. The stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands are large, but those in the hands of 
jobbers arc lighter than usual. Quotations 
are nominally 2.900 for Painted and 3.650 
for Galvanized. 

Pig Lead .—Consumers have taken a 
trifle more interest in the market during 
the week and prices ruled steady at 4.900 
@ 4.950 for October delivery. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9tb Sts., I 
Ch attakooga, October 1, 1888. f 

The opening up of nearly all the chan¬ 
nels of transportation, which has occurred 
during the past two or three days, has 
given a stimulus to business, and trade in 
nearly all lines has resumed, practically, its 
normal condition. There is now no inter¬ 
ruption in traffic between this point and 
any of the trade centers of the South, with 
the exception of perhaps one or two in 
Florida, and a few days will probably re¬ 
move them. Merchants and railroads are 
already beginning to feel the beneficial 
effects of the unusually large crops that 
have been raised throughout the entire 
South, and from the present time forward 
there is every likelihood of a period of 
great activity in all lines of business. 
Many of the railroads have, during the 
present year, endeavored to fortify them¬ 
selves on the question of transportation by 
adding very much to their rolling stock, 
but still the deficiency is very great, and 
some of the largest furnaces are beginning 
to be inconvenienced for want of cars to 
haul their stocks and take away their 
products. 

Pig Iron. — There is no particular 
change to note in this article. The de¬ 
mand is fully equal to the output of the 
furnaces, and prices are being well main¬ 
tained. The local demand fell off slightly 
during the past two or three weeks, but 
there is no doubt that it will soon assume 
its usual proportions, as there are now no 
practical obstructions in the way. From 
inquiries that are being received from 
Southern foundries it is fair to presume 
that the consumption from this quarter 
will considerably exceed any former period, 
as the winter months are generally the 
most active with them. The Western 
markets appear still to be the most favor¬ 
able ones to which the Southern furnaces 
can ship their output, although the East is 
not behind in their requirements. There 
have not been the large transactions that 
have characterized the trade in times 
gone by, but sales are confined more to 
small round lots, and inquiries from spec¬ 
ulators have not been as frequent as they 
were some weeks ago. Upon the whole, 
the market is in a very satisfactory con¬ 
dition, and the furnaces are being kept 
comfortably sold ahead on current de¬ 
mands. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Aw, Fourth and Main 8ts. f 
Cincinnati, October 1,1888. f 

Pig Iron. —In general the local market 
for Pig Iron has been quiet, yet the vol¬ 
ume of business has not been small, and a 
few large buyers are reported to have en¬ 
tered the market quietly, made several 
large contracts and retired, without knowl¬ 
edge by the trade at large of their pres¬ 
ence. A confident tone has prevailed, but 
there has been no advance in market 
prices. There is scarcely a new feature in 
the Iron interest proper upon which to 
dwell; sellers are satisfied for the time 
being, and buyers are not anxious. Trans¬ 
portation rates from Southern furnaces to 
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points on and north of the Ohio River 
have been advanced 150, and some pur¬ 
chases and contracts have been made re¬ 
cently at the old schedule. The local 
money market is extremely easy, un¬ 
usually so for this seasoD. Among the 
sales, in addition to the large contracts 
previously referred to, are 800 tons of 
Southern* Car-Wheel Iron, 100 tons per 
month for eight months, at $24.50, cash, 
and $25, four months’ time; 500 tons No. 

2 Southern Foundry, at $16.50; 600 tons 
No. 1 Mill at $15.25, and moderate 
amounts No. 2 Mill at $14.50 $ ton, cash. 
The following are the approximate quota¬ 
tions for the local market, cash, f.o.b. Cin¬ 
cinnati: 

Hot-Blast Foundrg. 

.Southern Coke, No. 1.. 

Southern Coke, No. 2. ® 

Southern Coke, No. 8..... .. i-’ao 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2.... 15*^® IS S 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley lj.50 ® 18. *0 
Hanging ltock Charcoal, No. 1.... 20.^0 (ft 22.o0 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.50 ® £-.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

.. 18.50 (ft 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

j»fo.2. . 17.00 ® 18.UU 

Forge. 

8trong Neutral Coke. \a3i% wm 

Mottled Neutral Coke. }?•£!% 

No. 1. Mill Coke . JJ-gg 

No. 2 Mill Coke. 14.50 (g» 14.75 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel.. 20*00 (ft ^.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast .• • 22.00® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mai- 
leable. 20.50 ® 21.50 

Manufactured Iron.—There has been 
an increased volume of business and a 
much stronger tone. The orders from 
Stove manufacturers are liberal and the 
demand for Sheet Iron is especially active. 
One thousand tons Bar Iron sold at 1.700 
at the mill. Full prices on all kinds are 
now realized, and an advance is imminent. 
Common Bar Iron, 1.900; Charcoal Bar 
Iron, 2.900 % 80; Sheet Iron, Boiled, 
Nos. 10 to 27, 2.500 (& 3.250; Sheet Iron, 
Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 25, 3^0 @ 4^0 lt>. 

Nails.—The market has ruled strong in 
tone, in sympathy with Pig and Manufact¬ 
ured Iron, and a fair volume of business 
has been transacted. Jobbing prices are 
based upon 12d @ 40d, which sell at 
$2.10 ^ keg, with 100 rebate in carload 
lots, at mills. Steel Nails sell at $2.10 
and Steel Wire Nails at $2.75 keg. 

Old Material.—The market has been 
unsettled; the offerings of Old Wheels 
have been freer and prices have declined. 
At the close it would be difficult to sell 
Old Rails at $23.50, but several days ago 
this rate was bid here, and sales were made 
in St. Louis at $24, cash. Old Wheels 
have met less inquiry, but the offerings are 
not large; the nominal quotable rate is 
$19 % $20, spot cash. 


Hanging Rock 

mndn 


___ _ Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry.. 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 
Silver Gray, different grades. .... 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill,Neutral 
“ No. 2 “ 

“ No. 1 “ColdShort 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 

White and Mottled, different grades 
Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. •••••*• ••• 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 


21 . 00 ® 
18.00® 
14.50 (ft 

14.75 ® 

13.75 (ft 

14.25 ® 

15.75 ® 
13.50® 

23.00® 

19.25® 

22.26 ® 
19.25® 


23.25 

18.50 

15.25 

15.25 
14.75 

14.75 

16.50 

13.75 

24.00 

21.25 

25.25 

20.25 


Cleveland. 


Cleveland, October 1,1888. 

Iron Ore. —The market has lost some 
of its activity by reason of the fact that 
the Hard Ores are nearly all sold up and 
buyers are hesitating about paying the ad¬ 
vanced price for other brands. Ore con 
sumers m the East are making heavy de¬ 
mands, and are said to have purchased 
25,000 tons of non-Bessemer Hematites at 
$4.40, the same Ore having sold at the 
opening of the season for $3.75. Additional 
sales of a second-class grade of Bessemer 
Ore have also occurred, the price paid 
being 600 in advance of midsummer quo¬ 
tations. Transportation rates have ad 
vanced another point, and the consequent 
addition in the cost of Ore at the mines 
causes buyers to hesitate about taking 
Ores that would be eagerly purchased at 
300 $ ton less. Furnacemen insist that 
the condition of the Iron market does not 
warrant them in paying high prices for 
Ore. There is little doubt, however, about 
the sale of all the Ore mined. With all 
the advances made during the past three 
weeks, prices for Ore are still $1 below 
those prevailing at a corresponding period 
last year. The season’s shipments closely 
aggregate 3,310,000 tons, and will un¬ 
doubtedly aggregate 4,000,000 tons by 
December 1. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Kt., October 1, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —The market has remained 
steady during the past week^ Sales of 
Iron in small lots have been made, with no 
large transactions to report. It is thought, 
however, that during the next two or three 
weeks the market will be more active and 
that prices will slightly advance. The 
contemplated change of names to designate 
the grades of Southern Irons in accord¬ 
ance with other localities takes effect Oc¬ 
tober 1. Fifteen furnaces have agreed to 
follow out this plan, which, it is thought, 
4s an advantageous one. Old Rails con¬ 
tinue active, prices being held firm at $24. 
Old Wheels at $21. It was thought that 
the trouble in the South over yellow fever 
would curtail the production of Pig Iron, 
but furnaces have continued to run steady, 
and the output has been fairly good. We 
quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundiy— 

“ No. 2 “ .... 16.00® 16.50 

“ No. ^4 “ .... 15.50® 16.U0 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun- 
dry... . 17.25® 17.75 


Pig Iron. —Mahoning and Shenango 
Mill Irons have advanced 500 ton, and 
a still further increase in price is antici¬ 
pated. Select Foundry is bringing $18, 
and Mill Irons are quoted at $16, cash. 
Dealers report the market very firm, with 
an upward tendency all around, although 
Lake Superior Charcoals are somewhat 
weak. 

Manufactured Iron. —Structural Iron 
sells very freely. Bar Iron at $1.70 is in 
excellent demand, and Sheets at $3.10 for 
No. 27 are eagerly inquired for. 

Scrap Iron. —Old American Rails are 
still held at $25, and, although a few scat¬ 
tering sales are repoited, there is a general 
belief that such a price cannot be much 
longer maintained. 

Nails.— Steel Wire Nails have advanced 
a point, but local dealers have cut common 
Iron Nails to $1.90, and Steel Nails to $2 
keg. Cut Iron Spikes have advanced 
to $2.50, and Steel spikes to $2.75. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age , 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh, October 2,1888. f 

River navigation is again suspended, 
which, of course, restricts business some¬ 
what ; but it is not a matter of so much 
importance now as it was some years ago, 
before we were so well supplied with rail¬ 
roads. It will not be many years before 
the Ohio River is slack-watered all the 
way from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, a dis¬ 
tance of almost 500 miles; and once it is, 
the Ohio Valley will be filled with manufac¬ 
tories ; as it is, this great valley is becom¬ 
ing noted more and more every year for 
her manufacturing interests. In ad¬ 
dition to Iron, Steel and Glass,* 
the potteries of East Liveroool and 
brickyards of New Cumberland are 
looming up. Nearly all manufacturers be¬ 
tween Pittsburgh and Wheeling are sup¬ 
plied with natural gas, and, in not a few 
instances, at a less price than the Pitts¬ 
burgh manufacturers have to pay. Here 
the cost of gas has been almost doubled 
within the past year, and some consumers 
have gone back to coal. 

Pig Iron.—There has been no impor¬ 
tant change in the situation during the 
past week. Business continues quiet as 
compared with what it was a few weeks 
ago, but still there is a very fair degree of 
activity. The outlook indicates that there 
will be a good, healthy trade for some time 
to come, and the apprehension entertained 
of a speculative movement has subsided. 
There is some Iron held on speculation, 
but it does not amount to much, and is 
not likely to have any effect upon the mar¬ 
ket. Some furnacemen refuse to sell to 
speculators. We quote prices as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$15.50 ® $16.50. cash. 

All Ore Mill. 16.75® 17.50, 

White and Mottled. 15.00 ® 15.50 ; 

No. 1 Foundry. 18.00® 18.50, 

No. 2 Foundry. 17.00® 17.50, “ 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 24.00® 34.50, .. 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 27.00, ^ 

Bessemer Iron. 18.00® 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of October 1, report as follows: While 
the market has shown no signs of weak¬ 
ness during the past week, the volume of 
business has been a little under that of the 
previous one. The demand for 50 to 100 
ton lots has been up to the average, but no 
very large sales have been made. Car- 
Wheel Irons are in the best demand, and 
more inquiries are received for high num¬ 
bers than is usually the case, thus showing 
that Old Car-Wheels are scarce, and what 
few lots are offered are held at from $1 to 
$1.50 ton above price of regular brands 
of L. S. Charcoal. With a quiet but firm 
market we quote as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 

berg.. $20.00 ® $20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. * 19.75 (ft 20.25 

LakeSuperlor Coke, cinder mixed 18.50 ® 19.00 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75 ^ (*9«35 

Southern No. 2. 17.75® 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge. 

Southern Silvery. li.UO® 1*.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.50® 19.0U 

Old Wheels. 20*50 ® 21.50 


Included in the sales reported was a lot of 
12,000 tons Gray Forge, standard brand, 
for immediate delivery, at $16.50, cash, 
but this is an outside price; brokers state 
that they have very good Irons to sell at 
$16.25, and even $1*6, cash. We can re- 
|x>rt sales of some 3000 tons Bessemer, at 
$18, cash. 

Muck Bar.— There is less inquiry, and, 
while prices remain unchanged, the mar¬ 
ket is weaker; we continue to quote at 
$28.50 @ $29, cash, as to quality, delivery, 
Ac. There is nothing like tne demand 
there was a few weeks ago. 

Ferromanganese. —Sales of 80 at 
$55.50, cash; Speigel quoted at $28.50, 
cash, for 20 

Manufactured Iron.— There is a con¬ 
tinued fair degree of activity. Orders are 
still coming forward pretty freely, and 
the mills generally are pretty well em¬ 
ployed. Some of them have all they can 
do. Manufacturers continue to complain 
that prices have not advanced sufficiently 
to cover the enhanced cost of the raw 
article, and it was this more than anything 
else that arrested the upward course of 
the latter. We continue to quote Bars at 
1.800 @ 1.850: Plate, 2.200 @ 2.250, and 
No. 24 Sheet, 2.800 @ 2.850; Skclp Iron 
is in good demand, and prices are quoted 
steady at the recent advance—Sheared. 
2.120 @ 2.150, Grooved, 1.850 @ 1.900. 

Nails. —There is a continued fair busi¬ 
ness, although the factories here are by no 
means busy, but it is all possibly that we 
can reasonably expect at this particular 
time and under existing circumstances. 
So far as we can learn, full card rates are 
still being realized, and there is no room 
to cut, as the cost of Nail Plate has gone 
up fully $1 $ ton. Pittsburgh manufact¬ 
urers are refusil g to make any concession 
whatsoever from the card, and there is 
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reason to believe that Wheeling manufact¬ 
urers are acting likewise. We continue to 
quote at $1.90, 60 days, 2 $ off for cash. 

Wrought Iron Pipe. —There is a con¬ 
tinued good demand for small sizes; large 
sizes continue dull, owing to the fact that 
natural gas companies are buying very 
sparingly as compared with former years, 
as those points near to the gas territories 
are pretty well “piped.” Prices remain 
unchanged with the exception of Boiler 
Tubes, which are higher. Discounts on 
Black Butt-Welded Pipe, 65 $; on Gal¬ 
vanized do., 50 $; on Black Lap-Welded, 
65 $; on Galvanized do., 55 Boiler 
Tulies, 624 $ off; 2-inch Tubing, 130 $ 
foot net; Scinch Casing, 400 $ ? oot net i 
large lots. 

Steel Ralls. —Heavy sections are still 
quoted at $29.50 @ $30 free on cars at 
mill. 

Billets. —Bessemer Steel Billets are still 
quoted at $29 © $29.50, cash, delivered 
on cars at makers 7 works; sale 1000 tons 
at $29 and 500 tons Nail Slabs at $29. 
Sales of Bloom and Rail Ends (domestic) 
reported at $19 © $19.50. 

Old Rails. —There has been very little 
business during the past week; consumers 
generally are pretty well stocked and for the 
time are odt of the market; however, the 
offerings are light and prices are fully 
maintained. We continue to quote Ameri¬ 
can Tees at $25 @ $25.25, with some few 
small sales reported within the range. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a fair busi¬ 
ness at unchanged prices. Tool Steel, 
standard brands, 840; Crucible Machinery, 
50; ditto Spring, 440; Open Hearth Ma¬ 
chinery, 2}0. 

Railway Track Supplies.— No change 
reported in prices, but there is a possibility 
that they might be shaded On a desirable 
Order. Spikes, 2#, 30 days, delivered; 
Splice Bars, 1.80# © 1.850; Track Bolts, 
2.850 with square and 2.950 with hexagon 
Nuts. 

Old Material. —There is less doing, 
but prices are maintained. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $21, net ton; Car Axles, $26 © $27; 
Wrought Turnings, $14.50 © $15; Cast 
Scrap, $16 © $16.50, gross; Old Car 
Wheels, $20, gross. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street. I 
N e.w Yoril, October 3,1888. f 

American Pig.— The week has been 
uneventful, sales being on a moderate 
scale, but at firm prices, though it is re¬ 
ported that some of the Southern furnaces 
are less sanguine of the immediate future 
than they have been of late. Reports re¬ 
lating to the condition of consumers vary. 
The general conclusion, however, seems to 
be that the majority of them have cov¬ 
ered their requirements for the next few 
months, and that that is particularly the 
case with those who secured low rates of 
freight by canal. It is insisted, however, 
that others hive not yet bought all 
that they need, and their appearance in 
the market is looked forward to in the 
near future. Standard No. 1 Northern 
Iron is still available between the range of 
$18 and $19, while No. 2 is quoted at $17 
© $17.50, and Grav Forge, norainallv, 
$16 © $16.50. 

Scotch Pig. —From Albany and Troy 
and from New England come reports of 
greater interest on the part of founders in 
those substitutes for Scotch Iron which 
are chiefly used in the West—that is 
American Scotch of the Mahoning Valley 
and the Jackson County softeners. We 
hear that these are offered at Albany at 
$20 © $20.75, with reports of shading 


under the former figure for some grades. 
When it is considered that it is necessary 
to add from 700 to 800 to the price of tide¬ 
water foreign Scotch prices to arrive at 
the figures for the same point, it will be 
observed that there is considerable saving 
to those who use the American product. 
Some sellers of Scotch Iron in this market 
are still placing a little at figures which 
are below the cost price on the basis of 
present freights. This they are able to do, 
since they haVe freight room contracted 
at lower figures, We quote: Coltness, 
$21.75 © $22, nominally; Shotts, $20.50 
© $21; Langloan, $20.50 @ $20.75, 

and Daimellington, $20.25 © $20.50. 

Spiegeleisen.— Besides a lot of 10,000 
tons of 10$ closed recently, we hear of 
sales of over 5000 tons of 20 $ Spiegel, 
for early delivery, all at private terms. A 
part of this was afloat in sailers, so that 
low figures could be made. For the same 
delivery steamer shipment w T ould be 
necessary, which would cost from $27.50 
to $27.75. For later delivery, $27 may 
be quoted for English. The rise has been 
due both to high freights on the metal 
and particularly to scarcity of Ore and 
high freights thereon. Thus we hear that 
19/ was paid for freight on Manganiferous 
Ore from Spain to Maryport, England. In 
Ferromanganese similar quotations of 
freights exist. Foreign is quoted $55 % 
$56 at tide. We hear of a small lot of 
domestic 80 % sold by second hands at $56, 
delivery Wheeling. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 2.10 
© 2.20; Shell, 2.30 © 2.40; Steel 

Tank, 2.20 © 2.30; Shell, 2.40 © 2.50 ; 
Flange, 2.650 © 2.750, and Fire-box, 
3.50 @ 40. 

Structural Iron. —We quote Sheared 
Plates, 20 © 2.10; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.10 © 2.20; Angles, 2.10 © 2.150; 
Tees, 2.50 © 2.60, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.30. 

Steel Rails. —There is an evident dis¬ 
position to keep sales as quiet as possible, 
and the impression is gaining ground that 
in reality more has been done than comes 
to the surface. We hear of sales by 
Eastern mills aggregating about 16,000 
tons, a part of it for early delivery, and 
also of 20,000 tons sold by one Western 
mill during the past four or five days. An 
effort is being made to secure somewhat 
better prices for delivery in 1889, the aim 
of the Western mills being $31 at Chicago, 
and of the Eastern mills $29 at mill. We 
do not hear of any business having been 
done at these figures. We continue to 
quote, for winter delivery, $28 © $28.50 
at Eastern mill. 

Wire Rods.—The only transaction of 
any consequence reported is a lot of 1200 
tons of foreign for the St. Louis market, 
to be shipped via New Orleans. We quote 
$39.50 © $40. 

Old Ralls. —The market has been very 
quiet, no sales of any consequence being 
reported during the week under review. 
It is generally conceded that the feeling is 
a little less heated, and we hear of at least 
one lot of Tees being offered at $23.50. It 
is evident that the majority of the Eastern 
and Western mills have pretty well cov¬ 
ered requirements for the present, with 
one notable exception, and it is likely 
that for the next 30 or 60 days they will 
hold aloof. We hear that a growing num¬ 
ber of trades have been made with Steel 
mills, which have taken the old material and 
furnished new Rails to the purchaser. 

Scrap. —We hear of the sale of a num¬ 
ber of lots, between 200 and 300 tons each, 
at $21 from yard, and $21 delivered to 
lighter The market is strong at the close. 

Fastenings. —Manufacturers continue 
to ask $2.25, delivered, for Spikes. 
Angle Bars are 2.050 © 2.100. 


Financial. 

Accounts from some sections of the 
South are rather more favorable, indicating 
some relaxation of the quarantine imposed 
at various points, and jobbers in this city 
are receiving a renewal of orders for mer¬ 
chandise; but September will not make as 
favorable a showing in the amount of sales 
as the corresponding month last year. 
Railroad traffic is remarkably good, so 
that, although the season for increased 
activity has hardly opened, some of the 
principal lines complain of their inadequate 
equipment. Wila speculation in wheat 
has caused much disturbance, but the 
effects, it is believed, must be temporary. 
The enormous corn crop, on account of 
scarcity in Europe, must move forward in 
full volume, as the failure of the harvest 
in Germany is attracting attention. Herr 
Richter, in an article in the Liberal Zeitung , 
calculates that Germany will require 13,- 
000,000 hi. of grain to meet the deficiency. 
The people, he says, must therefore de¬ 
mand an immediate diminution of the 
duty on cereal imports. The official report 
of the crops in France shows that 7,055,161 
hectares of land were this year planted with 
corn, yielding 96,430,062 hi., against 6,967, - 
466 hectares in 1887, yielding 112,456,- 
107 hi. The Washington weather crop bul¬ 
letin shows conditions favorable for cotton, 
cane and rice during the past week. The 
financial outlook is also favorable, both as 
regards the general market and the Gov¬ 
ernment Treasury. It is a fact worthy of 
special observation that with the reduction 
of $12,000,000 and upward in the public 
debt during September the aggregate in¬ 
terest-bearing debt for the first time drops 
below the $1,000,000,000 limit. 

The Stock Exchange market has been 
active and strong, mainly on the announce¬ 
ment that the Granger roads had come to 
a harmonious agreement respecting rates, 
the St. Paul having assented to a restora¬ 
tion of former tariff. London prices were 
higher, with some buying orders. Read¬ 
ing was heavy on the report of decreased 
net earnings. On Friday, as on the pre¬ 
vious day, the market was in full posses 
sion of the bulls. The adjustment of North¬ 
western rates was considered important, 
especially for the reason that failure had 
attended previous efforts to bring the 
Burlington and Northern and other bellig¬ 
erent roads into line. On Saturday spec¬ 
ulation was again buoyant. Southern 
stocks were bought on reports of low 
temperature in tnat section, which in¬ 
dicated the possibility of early frost, 
the abatement of yellow fever and 
the consequent resumption of traffic. 
On Monday the news that the Chesa¬ 
peake and Ohio would be reorganized 
without foreclosure started the stocks and 
bonds of that company upward. Coalers 
were bought freely. On Tuesday the tone 
was unsettled by the dearer money and 
news of the failure of the Traders’ Bank 
of Chicago—an event which proved to 
have little significance. 

United States bonds are quoted as 
follows: 

U. S. 4#s, 1891, registered.108 

U. S. 4^8,1891, coupon. 108 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. . 129 

D. S. 4s, 1907, coupon. 129 

U. 8. currency 6e. 121 

The wheat market, especially during^ 
the latter part of the week, has been much 
excited by speculation in Chicago, but 
prices here have been seriously disturbed. 
The immediate effect was to paralyze the 
export movement. On Friday one of the 
oldest firms in the trade was unable to 
meet its obligations, but in the final settle¬ 
ment there were no serious consequences. 
With wheat in Chicago advanced to $2 
per bushel for September, spot stock in 
New York advanced on Monday 80 to 
340 $ bushel compared with Saturday, 
and speculative trading was on an enor¬ 
mous scale, but there was no cash demand. 
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On Tuesday wheat again advanced over 
the previous day, and the deal is stillgoing 
on. Corn also advanced. Cotton was dull. 
Coffee was quiet at a slight advance in 
futures. Petroleum was strong, with a 
fair business for export. Provisions were 
excited and higher, but declined with the 
advance in wheat. Sugar is strong, but 
easier for refined, which is now ££ per 
pound higher than before the trust. The 
Bay State Refinery, in Boston, shut down 
by order of the trustees, to check pro¬ 
duction, and orders were received to shut 
down the big refineries of Decastro & 
Donner, in Brooklyn. 

The law firm of Shipman-Barlow, 
Laroque & Choate sent to the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company a certified check 
for $112,664.84 in settlement for the 
moneys which James E. Bedell, their em¬ 
ployee, obtained from the trust company by 
means of bogus mortgages. 

The weekly bank statement showed a 
large increase in surplus reserve, amount¬ 
ing to $2,813,450. This makes the surplus 
now held $14,757,175, against $9,017,100 
at the corresponding time last year and 
$5,963,925 in the first week of October, 
1886. In loans there was a further con¬ 
traction of $690,000; the specie is in¬ 
creased $4 ,726,700; the legal tenders are 
down $1,311,800, the deposits other than 
United States are increased $2,405 800, 
and the circulation is down $1,091,300. 
The improvement is largely due to Treas¬ 
ury operations, its disbursements being 
far in excess of the interior demand for 
funds. Money on call is 2 @ 3 $. Time 
loans are quoted at 3 % for 60 days, 4 % 
for 90 days, 4£ $ for 4 months, and 5 f 
for 7 months. Single-named paper sells 
at 5 % 6 $, and fair indorsed at 5 
The total amount of bonds purchased 
under the circular of April 17 is $60,180,- 
900, of which $41,631,700 are 4’s, and 
$18,555,200 are 4V»- Their cost was $73,- 
340,268, of which $53,415,353 was paid 
for the 4’8, and $19,924,915 for the 4^’s. 
The public debt was reduced $12,247,- 
026 during September and $23,709,000 
during the last three months. Net cash 
in the Treasury amounts to $9,644,845, 
against $10,676,320 on September 1. 
The public money in national banks 
amounts to $57,817,385. The receipts 
for September were $31,698,174; for 
three months, $97,526,253; expenditures, 
$80,161,197. 

Sterling exchange is quiet, with rates 
about $4.84£ for long bills, and $4.88^ for 
demand. In London, the condition of the 
money market is uncertain on account of 
the possible continued withdrawals of 
gold for South America, where the specu¬ 
lative fever has broken out anew. The 
Economist, of September 22, says: “Judg¬ 
ing from the ease that prevails in the New 
York money market, there does not seem 
much likelihood of gold being taken 
for that quarter this autumn, even though 
we have to buy more wheat than usual, 
and have to pay higher prices. Gold will 
not go in payment of these purchases 
unless it is needed on the other side, and 
at present it looks as if no such need will 
arise.” The aggregate clearings of 
38 cities for the past week show 
an increase of nearly 10J outside New 
York the increase was 104 4. New 
York shows an increase of 10.3 Boston 
134, Philadelphia 4.6, Chicago 20.7, 
St. Louis 17.4, Baltimore 27.8, Kansas 
City 11.3, Omaha 22.1, Minneapolis 7.9, 
Denver 24.5, Galveston 24.7, Detroit 12, 
Peoria 33.9, Duluth 21.9, Topeka, 26.7, 
Cincinnati, decrease, 2.4, New Orleans 
14.9, Louisville 5.9, Milwaukee 10.8, 
St. Paul 2.3, Indianapolis 11.8, Memphis 
12.3, Wichita 22.6, Norfolk 26.1. 

The official reports from Washington of 
the foreign commerce of the United States 
for the month of August show a remark¬ 
able change, the imports having fallen off 
from $73,430,384 to $59,929,185. For 


eight months of the calendar year the 
comparison is as follows: 

1886. 1887. 1888. 

Total exports.$188,769,466 $466,413,678 $440,223,691 
Total imports. 463,229,769 504,539,992 504,568,814 


Excess of Im¬ 
ports. $45,126,314 $64,345,123 

Excess of ex¬ 
ports. $25,539,696 . 


For the first eight months of 1886 the ex¬ 
ports from the United States exceeded the 
imports over $25,000,000. For the same 
months of the current year the balance is 
reversed and the imports exceed the ex- 

S orts upward of $64,000,000, making a 
ifference in the balance of trade of about 
$90,000,000. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $8,495,000, 
of which $2,792,000 represent dry goods. 
Since January 1 the total is $352,141,000, 
as compared with $354,124,900 for the 
same time in 1887 and $328,021,000 in 
1886. The exports were $7,196,743. 

According to the Custom-House report, 
the exports of specie from this port during 
the week were $344,000 and the imports 
$85,000. The total since January 1, re¬ 
spectively, is $28,569,000 and $6,674,000. 

According to the estimates made by 
BradstrecVa , the total number of failures 
in the United States during the nine 
months of 1888 is 7330. This indicates 
on a basis of the record for five years past 
a total of 10,180 failures for the calendar 
year 1888. The total number of failures 
in 1887 was 9740. The increase in assets 
of failing traders, accompanied by the 
decrease of about one-seventh of the 
liabilities, as compared w r ith 1887, consti 
tutes a favorable feature of the exhibit, 
and an examination of the figures shows 
that the improvement has been general. 

The annual report of the Produce Ex¬ 
change for 1888-89 shows a net surplus of 
$69,232.27, again of $7684.21 over 1887 
-88. The report of the Gratuity Fund— 
which was, of course, prepared before 
Foster’s defalcation was discovered—states 
the surplus or guarantee fund to be 
$1,138,573.96. 

Coal Market. 

Coal is m rather better demand with the 
approach of cold weather, and a fair busi¬ 
ness is reported at the advanced prices, but 
the furor lately experienced is gradually 
subsiding. At a meet.ng of the New 
York Coal agents on Friday, it was de¬ 
termined to make no change for October, 
and the same was true of the Lehigh Coal 
Exchange. The companies all report a 
large business in hand on former or¬ 
ders sufficient to keeD them busy 
for some time ahead. This is true more 
particularly of orders for the domestic 
sizes, and for Pea the demand is increas¬ 
ing. To some extent the latter is finding 
a sale for domestic purposes. Efforts are 
now chiefly directed to the supply of 
those points which are liable to be closed 
by the suspension of navigation and the 
latter are given a preference. The West¬ 
ern market is absorbing large amounts. 
Fancy brands are in demand up to the full 
limit of supply, but the demand for manu¬ 
facturing sizes is comparatively slow. Inad¬ 
equate means of transportation continues to 
cause complaint, interfering with prompt 
delivery. The Reading company are en¬ 
larging their sources of supply in Lykens 
Valley, also in the Mahanoy region, where 
a mammoth 50-foot vein lately struck is 
spoken of as a “bonanza.” Tidewater 
prices are believed to be fully maintained, 
but it is supposed that the maximum for 
the season has been reached. Quota¬ 
tions are as follows: Hard White Ash, 
Broken, $4.15; Egg, $4.40; Stove, $4.65; 
Chestnut, $4 55; Fine White Ash, Broken, 
$3.95; Egg, $4.30; Stove, $4.65, Chest¬ 
nut, $4.55. 


Production for the week ended Septem¬ 
ber 29 is on a scale of magnitude unprece¬ 
dented for this season of the year, from 
which it may be inferred that operators 
are fortifying themselves in anticipation of 
actual needs. For the week the tonnage 
is 889,553, against 711,248 for the corres¬ 
ponding week last year, and since January 1 
27,591,000, as compared with 25,374,000 
for the same time in 1887. The Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad transported during the 
week 223,000 tons of Coal, and since 
January 1 8,427,000 tons, an increase of 
nearly 1,000,000 tons compared with last 
year. Reading’s shipments comprised 194, - 
000 tons, of which 32,000 went to Port 
Richmond and 10,000 to Eiizabethport. 

Bituminous Coal is in good demand; 
prices irregular. There is some delay in 
shipments. 

Contracts have just been awarded by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
the construction of a Coal pier at Harsimus 
Cove, Jersey City, 1200 feet long by 80 
feet wide, on which is a trestle for cars, so 
that Coal can be dumped directly into 
vessels. 

Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from September 24 to 
September 29, ana from January 1 to Sep¬ 
tember 29, inclusive, were as follows: 

Iron and Steel. 


Sept. 24 
to 

Sept. 29. 
Tons. 


Jan. 1 
* 40 

8ej>t. 29. 
Tons. 


Pig Iron: Crocker Bros. 

G. W. Stetson & Co. 

989 

9,262 

315 

12,765 

James Williamson & Co.. .. 

300 

4,300 

Henderson Bros. 

220 

1,695 

W. H. Walbaum &Co. 

200 

400 

E Foley.. 

200 

200 

N. 8. Bartlett.. .. 

100 

4,400 

Jas. Lee & Co. 

50 

375 

Spiegeleiscn: Naylor* Co... 

1,105 

9,124 

Crocker Bros. 

631 

4,883 

Dana* Co. 

500 

2,903 

1,072 

Steel: A. Milne & Co. 

60 

W. F. Wagner. 

17 

1,119 

F. 8. Pilditch. 

10 

350 

M. Cohn & Co. 

9 

208 

J. Abbott Sc Co. 

8 

448 

Chas, Hugill. 

8 

238* 

Montgomery* Co. 

Newton & Shipman. 

8 

4 

68 

129 

C. F. Boker. 

3 

185* 

Steel Rods: Dana * Co. 

914 

4,104 

Naylor & Co.:. 

J. A. Roebling’s Sons. .. 

450 

15,971 

100 

1,359 

Cary & Moen. 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 

25 

733 

20 

3,011 

American Screw Co. 

10 

125 

Steel Crop Ends: Dana & Co. 

100 

1,063 

Sleel Blooms: G. T. Carter... 

90 

90 

Steel Billets: A. Milne* Co.. 

286 

839 

Sheel Sheets: Pierson * Co... 

41 

940 

Ogden * Wallace. 

85 

172 

A. Milne & Co. 

11 

52 

Steel Hoops: Ogden & Wallace 
Steel Tires: Temple * Look- 

8tecl Forgings: Thos. Pros¬ 
ser * Son. 

5 

4 

127 

34 

8,075* 

Steel Plate Cuttings: Naylor 

& Co. 

47 

95 

Iron: A. Milne * Co. 

150 

150 

Naylor* Co. 

Iron Beams: R. F. Downing 

19 

19 

* Co. 

34 

825 

Iron Wheels: R. F. Downing 

* Co. 

Iron Girders: R. F. Downing 

10 

56 

* Co.. 

92 

501 

Rivet Rods: Bacon * Co. 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

60 

80 

111 

1,148 

* Co. 

Cotton Ties: Wh©clock * B., 

475 

925 

Bullard * W. 

75 

1,000 

J. 8. Leng’s Sons. 

50 

885 

Swedish Bar Iron: C. v. Philip 

150 

278 

Tin Plates 




Boxes. 

Boxes. 

Phelps, Dodge A Co. 

Dickerson, van Dusen & Co... 

18,830 

416.654 

9,279 

209,506 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 

3,937 

2,407 

136,922 

N. L. Cort * Co. 

81,691 

Jas. Byrne & Son. 

T. B. Coddington & Co. 

2,043 

30,595 

1,836 

130,949 

A. A. Thomsen & Co. 

1,636 

101,085 

Merchant & Co. 

852 

18,249 

R. Crooks & Co. 

836 

54,534 

G. B. Morewood * Co. 

601 

36,790 

Bruoe & Cook. 

548 

79,609 

E. S Wheeler & Co. 

273 

5,983 

Newell Bros. 

50 

50 


Metals. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: Muller, Schall & Co. 538,379 8,884,204 

Naylor* Co. 280.562 2,472,928 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 224,185 1,719,285 

American Metal Company.. 78,409 1,282,034 

R. Crooks & Co. 55,979 470,481 

Hendricks Bros. 43,196 339,957 

Lehmaier Sons A Company. 36,811 65,630 

F. Naumann. 3,000 3,000 
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Antimony: American Metal 

Company. 56 

Phelps, Dodge k Co.,. 80 


Cashs. Casks. 


500 


Irons and Metals TParehoused from September 24 
to September 29, Inclusive: 


Lead: Schultz & Ruckgaber. 
iron: A. Milne k Co. 


Pounds. 

228,907 

Tons. 

76 


Hardware* machinery* dec. 

Am. Meter Company, Hardware, cs., 25 
Bainbridge, H. & Co., Mach'y, os., 8 
Boker, Hermann k Co., Mdse., cs., 5; Hardware, 
cs., 6: Detonators, cs., 8; Mdse., cs., 9; Arms, 

C8*» 2o 

Clark Thread Company, Mach'y* os., 55 
Curley, J. k Bro., Mdse., cs., 8 
Dunham, Buckley k Co.. Hardware, case, 1 
Yield, Alfred k Co.. Mdse., cs., 50 
Folsom, H. k D., Arms, os., 10 
Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 4 
Hartley k Graham, Guns, os.. 8 
Lau, J. H. k Co., Arms, os., 26 
Lewis k Conger. Knife Cleaners, os., 6 
Taylor, Thos., Mdse., cs., 6 
Sonoverling, A.. Arms, os.. 58 
8hoverling, Daly k Gales, Arms., cs., 20 
Vom Cleff k Co., Skates, cs., 5 
Wiebusch k Hilger, Lim., Mdse., cs.,10; Hard¬ 
ware, 08 ,0 

Witte, John G. k Bro .Cutlery, cs., 2 
Order: Ironwork for Mexico, pkgs., 154|; Hard¬ 
ware, cs., 34; Mach'y, Ac., cs., 29. 


Exports of Metals. 

Sept. 29. Jan. 1. 

to to 

Sept. 29. Sept. 29. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott k Co. 225,000 11,120,619 

Lewisohn Bros. 3,929,022 

F. A. Lomal. 2,581,293 

American Metal Company.. 56,000 5,405,834 

G. H. Nichols. 223,989 

J. Bruce Ismay.. . 112,000 

S. Mendel. 560,000 

Ledoux & Co. 110,276 

Muller, Schall & Co. 430,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 224,034 

J. Kennedy, Tod & Co. 112,026 

H. Becker k Co. 1,250 

Orford C. k 8. Rfg. Company . 449,881 

Robt. M. Thompson. 125,000 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons k Co— 146,000 1,277,130 

J. Parsons k Co. 420,(XX) 

Naylor & Co. 112,709 382,709 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 112,000 

C. Herold. 250,000 

Phelps Bros. 6,250 

R. W. Jones. 189,984 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 229,371 

W. H. Crossinan k Bro. 4,000 

R. Crooks & Co. 1,000 

Copper Matte: Williams k 

Terhune. 34,882,598 

Lewisohn Bros. 3,021,610 

American Metal Company.. 213,029 2,629,102 

J. Abbott & Co. 295,000 

C. Ledoux A Co. 486,800 

F. W. J. Hurst. •. 184,288 

G. H. Nichols. 722,777 

H. T. Nichols & Co. 180,996 

Kunhardt k Co. 41,652 

Old Copper: Burgass k Co.... 24,239 684,813 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—London has been unsettled 
and lower, with spot Chili Bars, which 
gave way from £101 to £96 owing per¬ 
haps to the unfavorable statistics, the 
visible supply on October 1 being 89,164 
tons in England and France, against 
84,170 on September 1. Futures mean¬ 
while rose from £77 to £79. 10/; good 
merchantable brands declined# from £78. 
5/ to £78. Best Selected is cabled £82 
this .morning. Here the shorts covered on 
Monday, November and December con¬ 
tracts at 17.70^ <g> 17.750; since then the 
market has become weak and unsettled at 
170, bid for spot and October, and 17.800 
November, with offerings at 17.760 @ 
17.950. The closing prices at the Metal 
Exchange to-day were 17.100 bid, 17.900 
asked. The consumptive demand for 
Copper is represented as being good, and 
the lowest at which the syndicate has 
been willing to sell is, we hear, 17.700. 
The following was telegraphed from 
Washington: 

The Senate Committee on Finance to-day 
began the inquiry into the operations in this 
country of the French Copper syndicate. The 
witnesses examined were Charles H. Pine, of 
Ansonia, Conn. ? treasurer of the Parrot Silver 
and Copper Mining Company, of Montana ; 
Charles Raht, of New York, a Copper broker, 
and John Stanton, of New York, treasurer of 
three lake Copper mining companies. It was 


explained by all the witnesses that the Soci£t6 
took all the surplus Copper produced in Amer¬ 
ica and sold it abroad, paying the American 
companies one-half of the sum realized above 
130 V ®>, And making the deficit good when 
the price realized was less than 130, whether 
sold at home or abroad. The Soctete had 
the right at all times to fix the price of sale. 
The Soci£t£ had contracts, witnesses under¬ 
stood, with practically all the mines in the 
country. The Soci4t4 had not a monopoly of 
Copper manufacture in France, although it 
controlled many mills. No Copper had 
been imported into this country for 
several years. All the witnesses agreed 
that but for the protection afforded by the 
tariff originally neither the mines of Lake 
Superior, Arizona nor Montana would or could 
have been developed. The protection afforded 
by the tariff haa made the United States the 
largest Copper producing country in the world. 
A few years ago—in 1883 and 1884—the En¬ 
glish market controlled the prices of Copper, 
and E n glish speculators so manipulated the 
market as to run the price down below the 
point where American mines could be worked 
with profit It was at this juncture that the 
Soci6t4 began its operations and it had in 
creased the price of Copper to a paying basis. 

The import into Liverpool and South 
Wales from January 1 to September 17 of 
American Copper has been 18,991 tons, as 
compared with 7881 tons same time last 
year. 

Tin.—This metal has been ill sustained 
in the Loqdon market, declining as it did 
from £103. 17/6 to £101. 15/, spot, and 
from £102. 17/6 to £101. 15/; total sales, 
260 tons. The visible supply is reduced 
but little, being on October 1 12,451 tons, 
against 12,740 on September 1 and 11,907 
on October 1, 1887. Here the available 
supply is light, hence the spot figure is 
sustained at 28.550, but in a speculative 
way the tendency has been downward, the 
dealings summing up about 100 tons, Oc¬ 
tober selling from 23.100 down to 22.850, 
22.650 being bid for November, but 23.100 
@ 23.250 asked. From January 1 to 
August 16, the latter inclusive, the Straits 
Settlements shipped to the United States 
19,348 piculs of Tin. At the Metal 
Exchange 10 tons prompt ship¬ 
ment still brought 22.950 and 10 
tons November the same figure. The 
closing price to-day was 23.900 asked. 
Tin Plates .—The demand has been rather 
quiet for the past week, partly accounted 
for by the fruit-packing season being 
about over. Prices are a shade easier on 
the spot. The inquiry for futures has 
fallen off somewhat. The quotation at 
Liverpool still continues at 14/ for Cokes, 
but it is being shaded in actual busi¬ 
ness. We quote at the close, large 
lines, $ box: Siemens-Martin Steel, Char¬ 
coal finish, $5.25 @ $5.75; Coke finish, 
$4.70; Temes, $4.30 @ $4.40; Bessemer 
Cokes, $4.60 @ $4.62$, and Wasters, 
$4.30. 

Lead.—Since our last week’s report 
1094 tons were sold on the Metal Ex¬ 
change, October from 5.050 to 5.100, and 
even 5.12$0, closing at 5.100, and Novem¬ 
ber at 4.950, the market being rather 
unsettled; still the spot price to-day is 
5.12$0. The closing price at the Metal 
Exchange to-day is 5.O2$0 bid, 5.100 
asked. Consumers did little or nothing. 
There have been rumors of a revival of 
the Corroders pool, and the thing seems 
to be in a fair way toward accomplish¬ 
ment. In London, meanwhile, Soft Span¬ 
ish dropped from £14. 17/6 to £14. 15/, 
while English Pig is cabled 15/. 

Spelter.—The market here has become 
a little livelier; under 5$0 no Domestic 
Spelter can be had; Silesian cannot be laid 
down here for less than 60, as it has im¬ 
proved to £19. 2/6 in London. The 
Vieille Montague Company have raised 
the price for Sheet Zinc 2 francs $ 100 kg. 

Antimony.—Hallett advanced to £42 in 
London; we quote the same 1O$0 here and 
Cookson 12J0. There is a fair jobbing 
demand and the market is steady. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Friday, September 28. 

200 tons Lead, October. 5.060 

Saturday, September 29. 

100 tons Lead, spot. 8*O60^ 

16 tons Lead, spot. 5.07*40 

100 tons Lead. October. 5.12*60 

Monday, October 1. 

560 tons Lead, October. 5.12*60 

80 tons Lead, November. 4.960 

36 tons Tin, spot. . 28.400 

10 tons Tin, November. 28.100 

60,000 lbs. Lake Copper, November.17.700 

26,000 lbs. Lake Copper, December. 17.750 

Tuesday, October 2. 

10 tons Tin, October. 22.960 

20 tons Tin, October. 22.850 

10 tons Tin, October... 22.900 

48 tons Lead, October. 6.100 

Wednesday, October 8. 

360 tons Lead, October. 5.060 

65 tons Lead, October. 6.02*60 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 
London, Wednesday, Oct 3, 1888. 

Information comes from a trustworthy 
source that late negotiations between M. 
8e Cretan as representative of the so-called 
44 syndicate ” and the several copper min¬ 
ing companies for an extension of exist¬ 
ing contracts have resulted favorably. It 
is stated, in fact, that contracts with the 
leading companies will be closed within 
the next ten days for their entire pro¬ 
duction for a period of nine years at £72 
per ton. A certain amount of the 
profits over and above that price 
will be shared with the various companies, 
according to the proportion of their out. 
put. The production will be restricted, 
but as yet particulars do not come to the 
surface on this important point. The 
announcement is reflected in a hardening 
tendency to the market for Chili Bar fu¬ 
tures, and of prices for outside brands, the 
latter showing 25/ rise, with the tendency 
still upward. Furnace material is also 
higher and in active demand, mainly 
from smelters. James Lewis & Son report 
sales of 2000 tons Anaconda Matte 
at 15/8 $ unit and 500 ditto at 15/4$ $ 
unit. Sellers now ask 15/6, an advance 
of 6d the past few weeks. The business 
in spot Chili Bars the past week has been 
confined mainly to closing out old con¬ 
tracts, and, as purchases to cover short 
sales were smaller than they have been 
heretofore, prices show some decline. 

The Block-Tin market has received a 
very fair measure of support during the 
week from purchases reported to be for 
American account. From other sources 
the demand has been moderate. Ameri¬ 
can orders have dropped off somewhat the 
past few days, however, and prices have 
weakened a little in consequence and there 
has been limited trading. There is no 
material change in the market from the 
statistical standpoint. 

In the Tin Plate market the situation is 
practically .the same as it was a week ago. 
There is considerable inquiry, but buyers 
and sellers are wide apart on prices in ne¬ 
gotiations involving large lots, and trans¬ 
actions are therefore ofj moderate volume. 

Prices for Pig-Iron 4 * warrants ” generally 
have averaged somewhat lower, conse¬ 
quent upon more or less disposition to 
realize profits and more agressive methods 
pursued by 44 bear” operators. The 
home demand for consumption con¬ 
tinues active, however, as does also 
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he export trade, and this, coupledt 
with the lively trade in Finished Iron and 
Steel, acts as an offset to “bear” opera¬ 
tions in the “warrant” market. How¬ 
ever, maker's brands of Scotch are 6d. to 
1/6 off, and Hematites have sold from 
second hands at 1/6 decline. Spiegeleiscn 
is a shade higher and very firm. Steel 
Rails have dropped over 5/ under sharp 
competition; but Billets and Slabs, on the 
other hand, are held at a slight advance. 

There has been a livelier demand for 
Old Iron Rails, and bids are reported that 
come very near to holders’ figures. The 
drift of the American market is watched 
with considerable interest. The endur¬ 
ance of the strength reported there and 
the outcome of the present demand will 
be largely instrumental in shaping this 
narket. At the present time £3. 2/6 for 
Flanges and £8. 5/ for Double-Heads, 
f.o.b., are apparently sellers’ lowest fig¬ 


ures. 

Scotch Pig. —Business fairly active, but 
prices affected by the decline on warrants. 

No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. Glasgow. 50/6 

No. 1 Summerlee, 44 “ 52/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, 44 44 46/6 

No. 1 Langloan, 44 “ 46/6 

No. 1 Cambroe, 44 44 413/6 

No. 1 Shotts, 44 at Leith. 48/6 

No. 1 Glengarnock, 44 Ardrossan.46/6 

No. 1 Dalmcllington, 44 44 43/ 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 44 42/ 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 10/ 
Liverpool to Now York. io/. 

Cleveland Pig. —The demand has 
slackened somewhat and prices are not so 
firm. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 37/; 
No. 3 do., 34/6. 

Bessemer Pig. —Prices have weakened 
under pressure to sell at second hands. 
Business liberal at the decline. West 
Coast brands, mixed numbers, 44/6, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —Offerings are moderate, 
and higher prices are asked. English 20 % 
quoted 78/6, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Rails. —There has been a fair 
business at somewhat lower prices. Stand¬ 
ard sections quoted at £3. 16/8 © £3. 
17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms. —The market fairly 
active, and prices very firm. We quote 
£4 © £4. 1/3 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Steel Billets. — Demand continues 
brisk and prices are firm. Bessemer, 2i 
x inch, £4. 1/3, © £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Rods. —Business moderate 
and prices unchanged. Mild Steel No. 6 
quoted at £5. 18/6 and No. 5 at £5. 17/6, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —Very little demand, but 
offerings moderate and prices firm. Bes¬ 
semer, £4 © £4. 1/3, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Old Rails. —Transactions moderate, but 
holders very firm. Tees held at £3. 2/6, 
and Double Heads £3. 5/, f.o.b. 

Scrap Iron. —Demand very slow and 
prices w eaker. Heavy Wrought quoted at 
£2. 5/, f.o.b. 


Crop Ends. —The market quiet, but 
very steady. Bessemer quoted £2. 7/6 @ 
£2.'10/, f.o.b. 


Manufactured Iron. —There is still a 
good business, and prices remain very 
firm. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ s, d. 

7 12 6 


Staff. Ord. Marked Bars_ 

44 Common 41 


@5 2 6 


Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles . Oi 5 2 0 

Welsh liars (f.o.b. Wales). (ft 4 17 6 


Tin Plate.—Demand is quite active, 
and moderate sales have been made at 
higher prices. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


FC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/6 (fr 16/ 

IC Bessemer steel. Coke tinish. 14/3 <fa 14/6 

1C Siemens 44 ** 44 . 14/6 G' 14/9 

IC Coke. B. V. grade.. . 14/ 14/3 

Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.12/6 (ft 13/ 


Tin. —Very little change is apparent in 
the situation. Straits quoted at £101. 15/ 
© £102, spot, and £102 for three months' 
futures. 

Copper. —Future Chili Bars and Best 
Selected very firm, w r ith fairly good de¬ 
mand. Chili Bars, £96 © £98, spot, and 
£79. 10/ three months’ futures. Best 
Selected, £81. 10/. 

Lead. —The market has continued 


I Europeans took 3700 and Chinese 6300. Ex¬ 
change A months’ bank, 3/1.— Schmidt, Kvster- 
mann A Co. 

Manila, September 24,1888.— Hemp. —There 
are buyers at $9.87)4 p picul, against $10.50 same 
time last year, the former figure equaling per 
: ton, cost and freight, £32.17/6, and the latter £37 
5/. There have cleared for the United States since 
last cable 12,000 hales, against 4C00, and since 
January 1st. 137,000, against 154,000. There 
are still loading for the same destination S6,0G0 
bales, against 55,000. The clearances for Great 
Britain since January 1st have keen 252,000 
bales, against 157,000 last year, and there re¬ 
main loading 18,000, against none. There 
were cleared for all other porta 56,000, against 
30,000, whereas receipts from all porta since 
last cable amounted to 18,000, against 13,000 
bales, and since January 1st they have been 
457,000 bales, against 367,000 last year, and 
294,000 in 1886. Freight , $6, against $5.50 
in 1887. Exchange , six months' sight, 3/5 
against 3/ 8% last year.— Ker A Co. to Charles 
Nordhaus , 89 Water street , New York , per 
cable direct. 


strong, with demand good. Soft Spanish, 
£14. 17/6 © £15. • 

Spelter. —The market firm and fairly 
active. Silesian, ordinary, £18. 17/6 @ 
£19. 


Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS 

Franc. Pe*«tA or Lira. 

Florin (Netherlands). . 

b iortn (Austria). 

tfllrHs (Pt rtuftal),. 

tflircls(Brazil). . 

Hark (Germany). 

kilogram. 

Picul. 


Oentk 

_ 19.3 

.... 40.2 

$ 1 .<> 8 . 


6«.fl 


Pounds. 
. . 2.205 
.. 134 . 


WEST INDIES. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, August 31.1888.— 
Asphaltum. —Our market has been moderately 
active and steady at $14.4 V ton for Boiled and 
$0.84 for Crude, f.o.b., export duty included. 
Shipments during the nrst eight months 
amounted to 37,891 tons, against 29,578 tons 
last year, and 22,014 tons in 1880. Exchange , 
90 days’ sight on London $4 86 (ft $4.88.— E. P. 
Masson. 

CHILI. 

Valparaiso, Augusts, 1888.— Copper. — Al¬ 
though cable advices from England nave been 
favorable enough, the volume of dealings has 
remained restricted for the lack of copper offer¬ 
ing for sale, nearly all that can be shipped be¬ 
fore the ena of next month being disposed of. 
Sales figure up 10,742 quintals all told at $29.46 
(ft $30; thepnee of $29.65 equals £75. 5/0, with 
20/0 steam freight. Nitrate. —There has been a 
revival in the demand, but not much has trans¬ 
pired in the way of sales, because of the ex¬ 
treme stiffness exhibited by holders. Sales ag¬ 
gregate for the fortnight 220,000 quintals at 
$2.70 (ft $2.80; the price of $2.75 for 95 £ 
equals 8 /W±, with 27/0 freight and 20% d. ex¬ 
change. Futures, September to November, are 
worth $2.7224 (ft $2.7724. July shipments to 
Europe have been 37,000 tons, and to the 
United States 2600; loading 1st inst., 85,000 
and 6000 tons respectively, chartered in July 
for Europe 39,800 tons, and for the United 
States 8200. Coal —Continues drooping, New¬ 
castle being offered at 40/ and June shipments 
having been paid 85/. Exchange , 90 days’ 
bank, 26)4cl. — Weber A Co 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, August 8, 1888.—Our last 

report was dated 25th ult. Tin.— The sales 
have amounted to 300 tons, and supplies are 
coming in more freely; we close w ith buyers at 
$35 ana sellers at $35.25. Shipments this month 
will probably exceed 1500 tons. Gum Copal. — 
There is hardly any demand and stocks are 
large. Gum Damar.— No transactions. Ton¬ 
nage. —London rates are steady at 25 / (ft 30/ 
for weight and 36/6 (a 40/ for light stuff. New 
York, via canal, there is no tonnage offer- 
nig. Via cape, the Tabique and Maccabeo 
are loading and the Sonntag has been fixed 
to arrive at 25/ for weight and 30/ for light 
stuff. Exchange is steady at 3/1)4 for six 
months’ sight credits. Total Tin shipments 
from the Straits Settlements to the United 
States during the first seven months have been 
as follows: 16,520 piculs, against 46,858 in 
1887, 40,706 in 1886, 16,471 in 1885, 37,408 in 
1884 and 67,119 in 1883.— GilJUlan. Wood A Co. 

Penang, August 17, 1888.— Tin.— The mar¬ 
ket opened a fortnight ago at $34.15 picul in 
order to improve to $87.10 subsequently, and 
finally wound up at $35.90. Receipts for the 
two weeks have been 10,000 piculs, of which 


Bombay, August 15, 1888.— Petroleum. — 
There have been sold in this market during the 
fiscal year from June 1st, 1887, to June 1st, 
1888, 870,000 boxes of refined Petroleum of 10 
gallons each; 320,000 came from America, and 
550,000 from Russia, both- 125° Government 
test, each box containing two tins of 5 gallons 
each. The American ou brought on an aver¬ 
age 8.70 rupees per box; the Russian, 8.50, 
there being but a slight difference in the 
quality. Russian has been well introduced, is 
popular, and seems to have a good future be¬ 
fore it. Sunflake American of 150 W can be 
placed to a moderate extent at a higher figure, 
but the bulk of consumption runs on American 
and Russian of 125°.— Times of India. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, September 22, 1888.— Pig Iron .— 
There has not been much of a change except 
so far as Spiegel is concerned, for which at a 
reduction m price to 53 marks for 10 to 12 % 
large American orders have been filled. 
The remaining sorts have been neglected, with 
the exception of Thomas. The genei al demand 
for Forged Pig is rather slack. Luxembourg has 
nevertheless remained steady; Finished Iron has 
been slightly looking up latterly, the domestic 
inquiry increasing a little, and to some extent 
it is also moving off more readily for export. 
Orders received are all to the close of the year. 
The lowest figure for Rod Iron at a recent ad¬ 
judication at Cologne was 115 marks, and the 
highest 128. Beams are selling as largely as 
ever; Hoop Iron has undergone no change. 
Without exception the works turning out boiler 
plates are as fully engaged as ever at firm 
prices; thin sheets still lag behind. The Wire 
branch reports no particular change except 
that there is for the time being less fear of the 
syndicate dissolving. A continued good trade 
is reported by foundries, machine shops and 
car works. The latest adjudication of Steel 
Rails that came off in Baden showed the low¬ 
est figure to be 120.50 marks ton delivered 
at Mannheim. We quote at the close Bessemer 
Steel Billets 135 marks and Steel Rail for 
mines 115. During the first nine months the 
export of Finished Iron from Germany has 
been only 101,940 tons as compared with 
199,902 same time last year, ana of Hard¬ 
ware. &c., 482,277, against 541,489—together 
582,217, against 941,891 last year. The import 
was as follows: Finished Iron this year 116,820, 
against 82,258 last year, and of Hardware 
20,020, against 28,358— together 142,340 l against 
112,616. Metals. —Lead continues rising, and 
Copper and Spelter are both firm. Interna¬ 
tional Lead Sydicate negotiations proceed suc¬ 
cessfully; Mechernich and the Commern Union 
will be largely benefited should the matter be 
clinched.— Borsenhalle. 


Alex. Lauglilin & Co., engineers and 
contractors, of Cleveland, Ohio, report, 
under date of October 1, that they have 
contracted with the Ohio Iron Company, 
Zanesville, Ohio, to erect, equip and place 
in operation at their works one regenerate 
ive gas furnace, with working hearth 
7 x 18 feet, together with the artificial 
gas producers necessary to operate the 
same. They have also closed contract 
with the Lake Erie Iron Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, to erect a furnace, with 
working hearth 7 x 14 feet, for heating 
iron for their 9-inch train; and have just 
completed two furnaces for the Knoxville 
Iron Company, Knoxville, Tenn., and two 
for the Belfont Iron Works Company, 
Ironton, Ohio, which are working ifi a 
very satisfactory manner. 
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Hardware. 

During the past week there have been 
comparatively few changes in price, and 
the volume of business about as at our last 
report. Orders are coming m freely and 
indicate a good condition of general busi¬ 
ness. Manufacturers in some lines are be¬ 
hind their orders and seasonable goods 
especially are in excellent demand. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market has not im¬ 
proved so far as prices for Iron Nails are 
concerned, low sellers cropping up period¬ 
ically. In Steel Nails the situation is 
somewhat different. For some time, until 
lately, any differences in price between the 
two materials had practically disappeared. 
Now they are again being insisted upon 
by some, manufacturers of Steel Nails de¬ 
clining to meet the low prices on Iron 
Nails. We quote $1.85 @$1.90 for car¬ 
load lots of Iron Nails. 

Barb Wire. 

The New York Barb-Wire market con¬ 
tinues steady, with about the same condi¬ 
tions as were alluded to in last week’s re¬ 
port. The present price in New York for 
carload lots may be Quoted as 3.6 cents for 
four point Galvanizea, small lots being sold 
at 3.8 to 3.87$ cents. Manufacturers are 
evincing a conservative disposition in re¬ 
gard to booking orders for future delivery. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The price of goods in which Copper 
enters largely remains generally without 
change, it not being found feasible to 
•advance the quotations in accordance with 
the advance in the raw material. Some 
manufacturers also have had large stocks 
of Copper, which have enabled them to 
produce the goods without the increased 
expense of the metal at prices now ruling. 
Referring to this feature of the market a 
well-known manufacturer writes: 

We have found the same demand for our 
goods this year as We did last. The Presiden¬ 
tial election does not seem to affect our trade. 
The only serious trouble this yeai* is the ad¬ 
vance in the price of Copper which has been 
brought about by the Copper syndicate. With 
the competition we have it is impossible to get 
the advauced price for our goods to correspond 
with the advance in Copper. It is not very 
pleasant to know that tne great industries of 
our country are held down bv the throat by a 
few French-Jew bankers in France, who have 
control of the metal that is of so much imj>or- 
tance to the interests of our country. 

The Grand Crossing Tack Company, 
Grand Crossing, Ill., have issued wha‘. 
they designate as a net price list, which is 
of interest, especially as it indicates their 
method of putting up Tacks. In this 
pamphlet the regular Tack list is dispensed 
with and net prices are named on the 
goods, which also in some lines are put up 
m new ways. For example, the first page 
of the list is occupied with prices on Cop¬ 
per Plated, Tinned, Silver Steel and 
Blued Steel Carpet Tacks, prices being 
given on the Tacks with 75, 100, 150, 200 
and 250 Tacks in a paper. As illustrating 
their method, we reproduce below their 
quotations on 

Blued Steel Carpet Tacks. 


70 Tacks in a 
paper. 

ll 

§1 

it 

if 

200 Tacks 
in a paper. 

250 Tacks 
in a paper. 

oz. per do* 

6.$0.06*4 

8.07^ 

14.l§4 

16.12 

perdoz 

*$0.07 

perdoz 

$0.13 

* 

5 * 

perdoz 

$0.13*4 

& 

s 

perdoz 

$0.16% 


The company also explain their method of 
putting up Caipet Tacks in cases contain¬ 
ing a wide variety of assortments, both as 
-to the number of Tacks in a pasteboard 


box and the number and assortment of 
boxes in a case. For example, the cases 
contain 100, half gross or one gross, of 
boxes, which in turn contain, as above, 75, 
100, 150, 200 and 250 Tacks, either Silver 
Steel, Tinned Steel, Copper Plated or 
Blued Steel. As illustrating this method 
of putting up the goods, and the assort¬ 
ments, we give below the prices of cases 
containing 100 papers with 100 Tacks in 
each: 

[1001] jj® 

[1002] {a® 

tioosijao 
now) {ag 
El 00 *] iso 

n0°8] | 15 

Same Price as Silver Steel. 


Silver Steel. 

Per Case. 


8 10 oz. 

40 80 bxs.$0.71 

8 10 oz. 

50 80 bxs.72 

10 oz. 

40 bxs.75 

10 12 oz. 

40 30 bxs..81 

10 oz. 

50 bxs. 76 

8 10 12 oz. 

40 30 15 bxs.75 


Blued Steel. 


Tinned Steel. 


Per Case. 


[1104] 


6 

8 

10 oz. 


30 

40 

30 bxs. 

.$0.83 

6 

8 

10 oz. 


20 

50 

30 bxs .. .. . 

.84 

t 8 

10 oz. 


\60 

40 bxs. 

.87 

t 8 

10 

12 oz. 


\ 30 

40 

30 bxs. 

.94 

1 8 

10 oz. 


\ 50 

50 bxs. 

.89 

) 6 

8 

10 12 oz. 


f!5 

40 

30 15 bxs. 

.87 


Assorted Cut Tacks and other goods are 
put up similarly. Prices are also given 
on the other goods in the varied line made 
by the company. 


Chas. A. Bowen & Co., Sterling, Ohio, 
issue a circular relating to Taft’s Vise 
Wrench, in which they illustrate its spe¬ 
cial features and allude to its advantages. 
It is quoted at a discount of 50 and 10 per 
cent, from the regular list. 

Sterling Wrench Company, Sterling, 
Ohio, alluding to their additions to their 
manufacturing facilities, make the follow¬ 
ing quotations on Wrenches of their man¬ 
ufacture: 

Discount. 


No. 1, Machinists’.70&:10 

No. 2, Agricultural.80&5 


A slight decline has taken place in both 
Manila and Sisal Rope, the prices of which 
have fallen off $ to f cent per pound. 
This is owing to competition between the 
different markets, and the price is regarded 
now as more settled. 


The prices agreed upon by the manu¬ 
facturers of Sheet Copper, Ac., have for 
some time been w ell maintained, but there 
are indications of slight concessions, as 
some new competition is entering the 
market. 

An advance has been made in the price 
of Emery Wheels, by which the general 
discount on 1 inch and larger has been fixed 
at 55 per cent, and on smaller than 1 inch 
at 45 per cent., subject to a discount of 
2 per cent, for cash. 

The price of the Standard Apple Parer, 
made by the Henry C. Hart Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, Detroit, Mich., is $9 per dozen, 
with a discount of 50 and 10 per cent. 


In the Ammunition market the irregu¬ 
larities to which we have heretofore re¬ 
ferred continue without abatement and 
with some increase. A large business is 
being done by the manufacturers and 
dealers at regular prices, but goods con¬ 
tinue to be offered by houses who are not 
in contract with the association at 
cut prices, and it appears that such 
houses are enabled to procure the 
goods required for their trade with less 
difficulty than earlier in the season. 
The extent to which such ^regularities 
are carried is regarded by many as indi¬ 


cating an indisposition on the part of the 
association to prevent them, growing 
probably out of a conviction on their part 
that it would not be feasible to do so. 
The present system, which has for a long 
time served a good purpose in securing a 
general maintenance of prices, has ap¬ 
parently ceased to meet the existing con¬ 
ditions, and it w ould not be surprising if 
some new arrangement were found neces¬ 
sary to accomplish the desired results. 

Obituary. 

In the recent death of Augustus Stanley, 
New Britain, Conn., another veteran 
manufacturer has been removed from that 
busy city. His connection with the manu¬ 
facture of Rules commenced in 1854 as 
senior partner of the firm of A. Santley & 
Co. In 1857 the business of this firm was 
consolidated with others in the organiza¬ 
tion of the Stanley Rule and Level Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Stanley has been one of the di¬ 
rectors of the company since its incor¬ 
poration, and, until recently, was actively 
identified with its manufacturing interests. 
His loss is sincerely mourned in the com¬ 
munity where he spent his whole life and 
was best known. 

Charles B. Tatham, who died on Thurs¬ 
day, September 6, at his residence, 276 De 
Kalb avenue, Brooklyn, was born at El- 
wood, near Philadelphia, in 1811. In 
1838 he came to this city, and together 
with Benjamin Tatham, a brother, estab¬ 
lished the house of Tatham Brothers, 
engaging in the manufacture of lead. 
This house carried on the business in con¬ 
junction with a Philadelphia house, con¬ 
ducted by the three brothers, Henry B., 
William P., and George N. Tatham. 
Some years ago the house moved from 
Water street to its present place, 82 Beek- 
man street. Mr. Tatham was ill about a 
week, dying at the age of 77. He leaves 
a widow and one son. 

The death of N. Murphy, of the firm of 
N. Murphy & Son, Erie, Pa., is announced. 
Hereafter the business will be carried on 
by H. H. Murphy and Fred. Murphy under 
the firm name of Murphy Bros. 

Trade. 

From our Louisville correspondent we 
have, under -date September 29, the fol¬ 
lowing advices in regard to that market: 

For the past week the Hardware trade of 
Louisville, Ky., has been quite up to promise, 
and the last few days were brightened by a few 
orders coming voluntarily from the section of 
the South afflicted with yellow' fever. Business 
has undoubtedly l>een seriously affected by the 
scare, but is satisfactorily righting itself into 
a more natural state. 

Consumers and country merchants in the in¬ 
fected districts are beginning to realize that 
they will need quite as much, or even more 
goods than usual, on account of the abundant 
crops, which in turn give heavy tonnage to the 
railroads, and w'hen they prosper Iron, the in¬ 
dex to trade, receives an impetus that benefits 
all lines. Bar Iron is held firmly by the mills, 
giving the dealers opportunities to advance on 
their Lite low prices, and sells readily at $1.75 
from store for common. Home mills are feel¬ 
ing the market for another advance. The 
dealers, though, deprecate such action, and 
would prefer to see prices remain steady. Sheet 
Iron is scarce from the mills; those usually 
supplying this market are not able to take any 
new orders, and are very backward in filling 
the ones already booked. 

Cut Nails are also firm, dealers’ large stocks 
going off readily. Jobbers should get more 
for them than they do, this stock being used 
bv many as simply a leader to sell other goods. 
Wire Nails are m fair demand from store. 
Very few mills show any desire to take orders 
at less than price adopted at last meeting of 
the association. 

Barbed Wire is quiet, but firm. The mills 
being satisfactorily fixed on contracts, and raw 
materia] higher, there are no inducements to 
shade prices. The jobbers’ trade is fair, Wire 
selling from store at full figures. 

items. 

It will be seen in the special announce¬ 
ment on page 82, that the Palmer Hard¬ 
ware Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., have disoon- 
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tinued infringement suits against the Em¬ 
pire Portable Forge Company, Cohoes, 
N. Y., to whom a license has been granted 
for the manufacture of the goods in ques¬ 
tion. 

The Gibbs Lawn Rake Company, of 
Canton, Ohio, will hereafter be repre¬ 
sented in Chicago by J. E. Davis & Co., 
115 Dearborn street, in place of Hiram 
Sibley & Co. A speciality of the company 
to which they call particular attention is 
the Gibbs Post-hole Digger, which they 
refer to as meeting with much favor and 
increasing sales. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of 
Chicago, are building up a large trade in 
Lamps, the assortment tney oner enabling 
them to supply a complete line for every 
use. Their orders recently received cover 
almost every part of the West, extending 
up into British Columbia. 

It is reported that the Russians are com¬ 
plaining of the falsification of trade-marks 
and imitation of foreign manufactures by 
the Germans. According to a paper read 
before the Panslavist Society for the Pro¬ 
motion of Industry and Trade, Germany 
is said to be filling the Russian markets 
with her home-made English, French, 
Belgian, and American manufactures. 
And these goods, notwithstanding their 
inferior quality, find ready purchasers. 
According to M. Pobudoff, the reader of 
the paper, real English Plows and Ameri¬ 
can Sewing Machines are all but unknown 
in Russia, the German imitations supplying 
their places. 

The Calumet Iron and Steel Company, 
Chicago, Ill., whose Parallel Sided Chisel 
Pointed Steel Nail was illustrated in our last 
issue, call the attention of the trade to the 
merits possessed by it and the advantage 
with wnich it may be handled by tne 
Hardware trade. They state that with 
the view of introducing these Nails they 
will send sample lots of five kegs or more, 
and, on receipt of specifications, will quote 
bottom prices. The manner in which 
they call attention to it is shown in their 
advertisement. 

The Rogers & Hamilton Company, Wa- 
terbury, Conn., issue a circular relating to 
the Rogers & Hamilton Combination Set, 
No. 32. The Knives are described as 
made from crucible steel plated 14 dwts., 
and after plating hand burnished, making 
them especially durable. The Forks are 
made from nickeled silver, and are plated 
by their sectional plating process, which 
is illustrated in their advertisement on 
page 102. 

The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, Worcester, Mass., issue a neat 
catalogue of Ice Skates for the season 
1888-89. It represents a varied line, of 
which illustrations are given, with list 
prices. Extra parts arc also represented, 
with price list. 

The Merriam Mfg. Company, Durham, 
Conn., announce that they have purchased 
the Mosler Index Combination Lock and 
that the Yale Lock Mfg. Company have 
improved the same by substituting a re¬ 
volving dial for the pointer heretofore 
used thereon. It will hereafter be known 
as the Yale Dial Lock, and its exclusive 
use, as applied to tin boxes, is retained by 
the Merriam Mfg. Company, the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company having modifica¬ 
tions of this Lock adapted for use on draw¬ 
ers, desks, tills, &c. The internal parts 
of the Lock are referred to as remaining 
unchanged and the advantages of the new 
revolving dial pointed out. 

The excellent illustration of Stanley’s 
Roofing Brackets, on the inside page of 
our cover, will show how these articles can 
be utilized for campaign purposes—sitting 
out on the roof to see the procession, &c. 
—but they will interest mechanics more 


for their permanent uses in providing a 
secure and rapid means of placing stag¬ 
ings, for shingling or painting roofs. 

Merrie, Yerhage & Co., 11 West Sev¬ 
enth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, favor us 
with their handsome illustrated catalogue 
and price list of Plumbing, Steam and Gas 
Goods. The catalogue is a substantial and 
well-gotten up cloth-bound book some 
11x7 inches in size, and contains over 
300 pages. Running over it, we notice 
that the first 80 pages are filled with il¬ 
lustrations, general and sectional, of an 
extensive variety of Stops, Cocks and Bibs. 
The engravings are well executed, and ac¬ 
companying the illustrations are lists giv¬ 
ing prices of the different sizes. Miscel¬ 
laneous Fittings, Couplings, Ferrules, &c., 
are next taken up, after which consider¬ 
able space is devoted to Bathtubs, Range 
Boilers, Sinks, Washtubs, Urinals, Wash- 
stands, Water-Closets and Supply-Cis¬ 
terns. A number of pages are devoted to 
Lift and Force Pumps, with their various 
attachments, and lists are given of a 
variety of sizes of Steam Radiators, the 
Eclipse Radiator occupying a prominent 
part. Some 50 pages are filled with il¬ 
lustrations and list of Iron Fittings, fol¬ 
lowed by an extensive variety of Valves, 
including several Steam Goods Special¬ 
ties. Thp volume closes with Plumbers’ 
Furnaces, Gas Pliers, Pipe-Cutters, Vises 
and other steam-fitters’ tools. Reference 
to the contents of the volume is facili¬ 
tated by a complete alphabetical index in 
the front of the book. The catalogue, 
which has just been issued from the press, 
is found of great service to plumbers, 
steam fitters and all who are interested in 
similar work. 

Trade-Mark Decision. 

The following extract is from the de¬ 
cision of Judge Holmes granting an in¬ 
junction against the Le Page Glue and 
Cement Company, to which reference was 
made in our last issue. An injunction was 
ordered: 

Restraining the defendant from the use of 
the words “Le Page’s Glue” or “W. N. Le 
Page’s Glue ” on parcels or bottles or cans of 
Liquid Glue, or from using the name of the 
defendant corporation on parcels or bottles or 
cans of Liquid Glue, or from advertising in the 
name of the defendant corporation as manu¬ 
facturing or selling Liquid Glue (but without 
prejudice to the right of said corporation to 
buy or sell Liquid Glue or make out bills there¬ 
for in its own name) or from in any manner 
representing, or causing or procuring to be 
represented, that the defendant coiporation 
has been or is carrying on the business for¬ 
merly carried on by Rueben Brooks and W. N. 
Le rage as copartners, or by the Russia Ce¬ 
ment Company, or is the successor in business 
of either the said copartnership or the said 
company, or that the goods manufactured by 
the defendant company are the goods of the 
said Brooks and Le Page copartners, or of the 
Russia Cement Company, without prejudice to 
the right of the defendant to use certain new 
labels of which samples have been exhibited to 
the court and counsel for the complainant and 
are to be filed in the case. 

The new labels state the fact that the 
Le Page Company are the manufacturers 
of the Glue to which the labels are ap¬ 
plied, but do not designate it as Le 
Page’s Glue, that being the name by which 
the Russia Cement Company’s article has 
been known and to which the Court de¬ 
cides they have the exclusive right. 

Exports. 

We give below abstracts from recent 
manifests showing the exports in Hard¬ 
ware and related lines which have recently 
been made to Austrialia and South Africa: 

PER BARK GEFION, SEPTEMBER 21, FOR PORT 
ELIZABETH, AFRICA. 

By W. H. Crossman <t Bro. —40 dozen Han¬ 
dles, 1 case Hardware, 1800 pounds Sash 
Weights, 52 pounds Cord, 90 dozen Axes, 158 
dozen Hatchets, 12 dozen Hammers, 30 dozen 
Shovels, 5% dozen Sledges, 4 dozen Picks, 3 
dozen Meat Cutters, 25 Scales, 2 packages 


Pumps, 119 cases Plow* parts, 102 dozen 
Hatchets, 5783 pounds Sisal Rope. 

By Strong dk Trowbridge .—1500 Handles, 30 
cases Clothes Pins. 

By H. W. Peabody dk Co.—20 cases Agricul¬ 
tural Implements. 

By Knauth.Nachod dk Kuhne. —3 cases Plow 
Castings, 50 pairs Plow Handles. 

By Comer Bros, dk Co. —8 dozen Tools, 22 
cases Agricultural Implements. 

By Coombs , Crosby dk Eddy. —16 Plows, 6 
Corn Shellers. 

By J. Norton dk Sons. —3600 pairs 8taves, 1 
Carriage, 12 dozen Slates, 124>£ dozen Cocks, 
5 cases Castings. 


By Arkell dk Douglas. —88 pounds Sash Cord, 
1500 pounds Agricultural Implements, 66 
pounds Sash Cora, 4 dozen Lifts. 100 pounds 
Sash Cord, 35 pounds Sash Cora, 2% dozen 
Blocks, 16 Picks, 4 dozen Axes, 1 dozen Pul¬ 
leys, 30 dozen Brooms, 600 feet Hose, U gross 
Fruit Jars. 3 dozen Scales, 20 Pump, 32 dozen 
Handles, 9 dozen Lampware, % dozen Oil 
Stoves, 1 dozen Traps, 1 Lawn Mower, 1 
dozen Trap, % dozen Bows, 8 Agricultural 
Implements, 6 dozen Saws, 4000 Cartridges, 
16 y pounds Hardware, % dozen Barrows, 6 
gross Screw Nails, 2 dozen Locks, 5 pounds 
Oil Stoves, 8% dozen Lampware, 2 dozen 
Traps, 128 pounds Sandpaper. \% gross fruit 
Jars, 1 dozen Faucets, 1% dozen Saws, % 
dozen Meat Choppers, 8 dozen Picks, 1W 
dozen Braces, % dozen Sausage Stuffers, 40 
Agricultural Implements, 1-6 dozen Pumps, 25 
dozen Brooms, 1 dozen Perambulators, 20 
dozen Shovels, 20 dozen Axes, dozen Sau¬ 
sage Stuff ers, 2755 pounds Agricultural Im¬ 
plements, 1-6 dozen Pumps, 60 dozen Axles. 
2 dozen Wagons, 24 dozen Washboards, 24 
dozen Axes, 16 dozen Hatchets, 80 kegs Nails, 
60 dozen Handles, !0 dozen Picks, 16 dozen 
Racks.200 Agricultural Implements, 14 cases 
Sash Weights. 


PER BARK 8ULITELMA, SEPTEMBER 15, FOR 
SYDNEY, N. S. W. 


By Arnold , Cheney dk Co. —6 crates Wash¬ 
boards, 3 cases Axles. 1 case Hoes, 2 cases 
Wagons, 5 cases Hardware, 1 case Wheels, 

4 cases Wheels, 103 cases handles, 1 case 
Wicks, 18 cases Carriage ware ,3 cases Shovels, 
3574 pounds Paint, 7 cases Wagons, 2 canes* 
Brooms, 4 cases Axles, 29,000 pieces Roof¬ 
ing Slate, 12 cases Varnish, 6 cases Wheels. 
4 cases Polish, 3 cases Saddlery, 1 Barrel 
Bells, 1 case Saddlery, 2 cases Blacking, 

1 box Hardware, 4 Boxes Horse-Shoe Nails, 
4 cases Brooms. 

By llsley , Doubleday dk Co. —15 gross Axle 
Grease, 6720 pounds Axle Grease, 10 gross 
Glass Cutters, 1% gross Metal Toys, 20>£ 
dozen Horse Brushes, 15 gross Axle Grease, 
2t'A pounds Paints. 

By R. W. Forbes dk Son. —98 sets Harness, 
24 cases Wagons, complete, 23 packages 
Hardware, 4 cases Plated Ware, 2 cases Let¬ 
ter Files, 15 Scales, 8 dozen Scales. 4 cases 
Agricultural implements, 1 dozen Oil Gates, 

6 Horse Hoes, complete, 4 cases Fire Arms, 
16 packages Agricultural implements, 49 cases 
Sewing Machines. 1 dozen Forks, 6 crates 
Machinery, 65,900 pieces Roofing Slate, 7 
casks Glue. 

By F. B. Wheeler dk Co. —60 gross Wicks, 3 
Organs, 6(5 sets Harness, 2 cases Hardware. 

6 crates Wood ware, 21 packages Stoves and 
Parts, 2 packages Plated Ware, 13 cases 
Clocks, 1 case Clocks, 26 dozen Whips, 84 
dozen Handles, 100 boxes Clothes Pins. 

By R. W. Cameron dk Co.—200 pounds 
Brushes, 574 pieces Hardware, 40 crates 
Blacking, 1 case Machinery, 26 boxes Steel. 

By Coombs , Crosby dk Eddy. —49 dozen Saws, 

6 dozen Lemon Squeezers, 3 dozen Wringers, 

8 gross Wood ware, 63 Pails, 1350 pounds 
Slate, 1 gross Graters, 24 dozen House-Fur¬ 
nishing Goods. 

By Strong dk Trowbridge. —5 cases Hardware, 

1 case Forks, 1 case Miter Boxes, 4 cases 
Picks and Axes, 1 case Hammers, 1 case 

? lanes, 20 gross Guns, Tools and Cartridges, 
box Hardware, 8 packages Corn Shellers. 
ByH. W. Peabody dk Co. —5106 pounds Wire 
Rope, 10,039 pounds Fence Wire, 1 case Ma¬ 
chinery, 47 Sewing Machines. 

By Mosbacher dk Co. —1100 pounds Shears. 

By A. Field dk Co. —2 gross Shade Rollers, 42 
Stoves. 


By Winchester Repeating Arms Company .— 
10 Guns, 40 sets Tools, 100,000 Primers, 8000 
Shells, 84,000 Cartridges. 

By W. R. Freeman. —1290 pounds Files and 
Saws, 4852 pounds Axes, 16 cases Axes. 

By A . S. Lascelles dk Co. —8 gross Mouse Traps, 
2 gross Hardware, dozen Brooms, 30 dozen 

Axes. 

By Healy dk Earl. —1 case Saws, 1 case Hard¬ 
ware, 8 cases Saw Mills, 1 case Planing Ma¬ 
chines, 7 cases Woodworking Machinery. 

By P. D. Ackerman dk Bro.--800 pounds 
Plated Ware. 

By Peters dk Calhoun Company.—4 cases 
Saddlery. 
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By H. A. Rogers. —3 boxes Woodworking; Branch Tees. Hook and Expansion Plates .. .67)4 Cast-Iron Pipe and Fittings, up to 6 inch 

Machinery. Malleable-Iron Rushings.75&10 “ 4f “ t larger sizes. 

By J. A. Ten Eyck -6 cases Wagon Springs. ,H nlon8 . U7 $ Cast-Iron Traps. upto « inch. 

ByRogers, Smith a Co.- 7 packages Plated 4rou<Hh£lron Fittings-. “ Pipe Pitres.Y7.7Y7 iY.... 

By Maiden Brittania Company.-^ packages W ?£%Z§S5S “d ' Prices' Re?* 

Plated Ware. vised on 20th January, 1887. 07 )4 8 }°P Sinks. 

By Ansonta Clock Company. —48 boxes Cock Wrenches.00 g] 11 * Jf 6 *?. 


By Ansonia Clock Company .—48 boxes Cock Wrenches.00 SJ 11 ? i 6 *?. 

Clocks. Gas-Pipe Hooks, Wrought Iron.Net Backs. 

Welch M t°- Oompany.-Ah boxes g£f 

By Barber tt Co.—2320 pounds Castings. ”oS < 8topCoiks!'t)Ml^; with brass piu'gs.'.ao'&W I ran Sinks, Traps; Ce^PooisMd Plates. 77 

ByJ. Mathews .-230 pounds Nails, 808 pounds Foot valves and Strainers: “J*l^ t ^? 8her . 

Hoop Iron.. . Iron Foot Valyes and Strainers.06&1O Wash-Basins and Urinals. 

By Crane db McMahon.—% packages Carriage Nason’s Foot Valves and Strainers..00 S2EK2S' . 

Ware. Mushroom Strainers.25 S? l ?I!?S 0 1 ®3? 0r 8hort . 

By Reed db Barton.—26 packages Plated Expansion Joints, Iron Body. 65 iron Tanks. ’ .. ! ’ ' 

Ware. IronBody Valves, Brass Mounted: Improved Pipe Cutting and Threading Ma- 

W 38 dozen Axes, 34 Com Spellers, 48 B S^7alves, Coota. taY: - ." P^ntJ X L PipeCutttng and Threading Mo- 6 

S H^eSci^X raSrt Va -‘‘ ves ’ SS#* 3 **™:; 

dozen Handles, 80 Velocipedes, 5>4 gross Steam Cocks, Standard.57U&10 Solid Dies right or left ... 40 

Fruit Jars. 14 “ Heavy Pattern.50&10 

By McLean Bros, db Rigg.-U dozen Handles, . Expansion Joints, Heavy Pattern. 50 j, p. Wollensak’8 Sam pi© 

2 gross Vegetable Presses, 12 dozen Ham- .mtm 

mere, 8 dozen Roasters, 8 Churns, 41 Pistols. Gauge^ocks 8 .65&10 Oas©. 

80 dozen Rat Traps, 12 dozen Handles, 1 Gas Cocks and Soldering Fittings.57)4&10 J. F. Wollensak, manufacturer of Lock- 


By Crane db McMahon.— 8 packages Carriage 
Ware. 

By Reed db Barton.— 26 packages Plated 
Ware. 

ByV. Basanta.—GO dozen Handles, 21 dozen 
Hoes, 38 dozen Axes, 24 Corn Shelters, 48 
Stepladdere, 24 Lawn Mowers, 200 Lamp 
Goods, 42 Velocipedes, 5 dozen Clocks, 700 
dozen Handles, 80 Velocipedes, 5)4 gross 
Fruit Jars. 

By McLean Bros, db Rigg. —54 dozen Handles, 


J. F. Wollensak’s Sample 
Case. 


30 dozen Rat Traps, 12 dozen Handles, 1 Gas Cocks and Soldering Fittings .57)4&10 J. F. Wollensak, manufacturer of Lock- 

S, H wt ^ X 8 RoTi^Ti^do^n ^;«doa e rH«dw««Bouti«,M6 

Granite Ware, 6 dozen Saws, 1 dozen Flutere Nason’s Improved Water Columns . .15 to 229 Lake street, Chicago, has invented 

102 dozen Chimneys, 33 dozen Padlocks, <8 Steam Gauge Cocks. . 55&10 

dozen Cow Bells. 4 cases Sporting Goods, 1* Valvea and Cocks: - 


dozen Well Wheels. 6 crale* Bats, SO dozen Radiator Angle Valves....... ; ; 

Illuminatore,*123 dozen Hardware,400 dozen Jenkins’ Radiator Angle Valves .00 

Handles, 4 }4 dozen Braces, 18 sets Wheels. Radiator Angle Valves with Spindle.60 

By Arkell dk Douglas. — 2 dozen Jacks, 141 Automatic Air Valves for Radiators: 

Axles, 5 dozen sets Axles, 13 dozen Horae Breckenridge’s patent.30 

Collars, 2 dozen Bench Screws, 17 dozen ^P^ 18 ’ “ . • J® 

Hammers, 4 dozen Saws, 975 pounds Hard- . 

ware, 3 dozen Lanterns, 30 dozen Guns, 45,000 s^«m wh?«t i' M ‘.Snf i n 

Cartridges, 62 dozen Hatchets,30dozen Axes, SiSgte Bell Chhne Whistles‘.7V .....lO 

8 dozen Picks, 3 dozen Braces, 12 gross Whips, Chime Steam Whistles .40 

40 dozen Shovels, 3 dozen Traps, 40 dozen Whistle Valves. 00 

Hammers, 2168 pounds Locks, 5 dozen Axes, grass Fittings...60& 10 

10 dozen Picks, 3 dozen Wrenches, 4 dozen . 

Sad Irons, 254 dozen Handles ,’2 dozen steam Sw^ Joln^ ' : ::"..80410 

Braces, 12 dozen Shovels, 6 d^zen Ranges, 4 Swinging deck Valves: 

dozen Stencils, % dozen Lawn Mowers, 17 Improved Pattern.35 

dozen Latches, 22 dozen Wrenches, 315 dozen Van Wies’ 44 35 

Lamp ware, 12 gross Chisel Handles, 71 sets Patent Straightway Gate Valves: 

Double Trees, ll cases Oarriaire Ware Haydenville Double Gate Valves.40 



Fig. 1.— J. F. Wollensak's Sample Case. 


Double Trees, 11 cases Carriage Ware. HaydenVlJie Double <Gate> visuves.40 

By W. H. Crossman Bro .-24 dozen Axes, p^t ShlnB Sato vSlvS. .'!'! ' 

20 dozen Hatchets, 1 barrel Carpenters’ Jenkins’Straightway Gate Valves.36 

Tools, 3 gross Shade Rollers, 1 dozen Air Kennedy’s Double Gate Valves..55 

Guns, 1 dozen Sausage Staffers, 3 gross Ma- Eddy’s 44 44 44 25 __ 

chine Oil, 1 dozen Corn Mills, 17 cases Hard- Chapman’s Gate Valves.36 

ware, 1 case Tools, 218 dozen Handles, 20 Jenkins’ Globe and Angle Valves.60 

dozen Paint Brushes, 2 cases Hardware, 2 . Si L—J. F. Wollensak's Sample Case. 

rases Tools, 2 gross Pencils, 1 caseSlee’ve ^^rafF^ubriratom.'.:;"! !!;!!;g 

Supporters and Carpenters’ Tools, 10 gross Nathan’s Self-Acting Lubricators.20 . . A . , , 

Machine Oil, 5 dozen Wrenches, 3 dozen Dreyfus’ Self-0Uers.15 a sample case of striking merit, which he 

Axes, 40 dozen Hatchets, 7 packages Hard- ^ ‘ Engine Cups.15 uses for displaying samples of Keys, but 

which « w P eii y Japte«f for» vJLty of 

dozen’Carpet lfweepers?2 ^oss E^g Beatera! &'?EJ^rars'orSiphon Pumpe.. t 0ther g °° ds ' Two aioBtratixmB of thia 

48 dozen Axes, 12 dozen Hatches, 4 bundles Hauc^k’s^spTratoref . .‘ 33 U case are presented herewith. One shows 

Barrow Parts, 1 case Hardware, 2 gross Korting’s Double Tube injectors._15 the case complete, with the lid partly 

Wood Spoons, 4 dozen Pails. U dozen Bowls, Rue’s Little Giant Injector.30 

dozen Guns, 3000 Cartridges, 1 case Car- Return Bend or Box Coils....60 

nage Drills, 7 cases Hardware, 3 gross Axle ?, rn w? 3e r£ tal 8creenB . -•& — 

Grease, 1 case Tools. 1 case Hardware, 68 

dozen ^Hatchete, 12 dozen J^cks, 146 dozen Spiral Coils for Tanks. 

Handles, 103 dozen Mouse Traps, 2 cases Heater Coils.. 

Tools, 1 case Hardware, 12 dozen Axles, 10 Nason’s Automatic Water Feeder. 

gross Machine Oil, 1 Lawn Mower, 2 cases Double or Jacket Steam Kettles. 

Hardware, 1 case Tools, 147 pairs Roller Steam Dampers or Draft Regulators: I 

aFor high pressure.25 


For high pressure.25 

Nason’s low pressure, with Reservoir.20 

n ason Mfg. company, Fitting 

. XT , Gas Fixture Brackets.50 

71 Beekman street, New York, have issued, Blunt’s Universal Force Pumps.25 

under date September 25, a discount sheet Ctetorn Pumpsjlevolving Tops.45 

referring to tneir catalogue, April, 1886, Anti-FreeSng Well^Pumps....40 

with subsequent revisions. It thus gives Deep Well Pump Standard.40 

prices on a large variety of goods in their ^SM^A^lng ^ Pumps;.!.'.'.» 

line. The prices named on some of the Hydraulio Hams.28 

leading goods are as follows: Htraetv^he?a fly<lrailt . bo 



lme. The prices named on some of the Hydraulio Bams.28 

leading goods are as follows: streetwSshere^f. 4 ?”.*'.'.'.'..;!!! . ! ii!!! 

Dis. per cent. Drive Well Points. 60 

Lap Welded American Charcoal Iron Boiler Plain Stops.56&10 . : « 

Tubes...50 Shower Bath Cocks.55&10 ”*. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe: Plain, Hose and Wash Tray Bibbs—ground 

On List prices as revised 23d March, 1887: joints.55&10 0 r, . ~ 

Plain VA inch and under, whole lengths.66 Hydrant Cocks and Corporation Stops 66&10 -PHt- J- Detail of Sample Case. 

44 1H& in. and over, ** * r .65 Compression Brass Work: 

Galvanized, 1)4 In* and under, whole Plain Hose and Wash Tray Bibbs.50&10 

lengths .. .... ..* 47U straight Wash Tray Bibbs.50&10 open. The other shows one of the pulleys 

Galvanized, 1)4 in. and over, whole lengths. .55 Hopper Cooks.50&10 —Ua ™ 

When cut to order, advance 5# on discount. Rough Stops.56&10 or rolls on w hich the samples are fastened. 

_ and labor cuttingcharged extra. Basin Cocks.60&10 The pulleys, of which six are thus used, 

£lff I P® : ComprossloQ Double Bath Cocks.80410 ^ made of cast iron, with the rim incased 


Fig. 2.—Detail of Sample Case. 


When cut to order, advance 10% on discount. Sink, Bath or Wash Tray Plugs .56&10 the face of the pulley to form a back- 

Iron d H$rauLc Pipe.Net HoraPip<» pM . n8 *.'7.7.Y.. .7.' 554 io ground for the samples, which are secured 

HeavyJDrive Well Pump. ..Net Hose Sprinklers.55&10 in their places by small staples. Space is 

Light Galvanized L^der Pipe.50 Hose Couplings and Nipples.56&10 i e ff under each row of samnleR for nrice 

Galvanized Adjustable Elbows. 10 Connelly’s Street Washers and Stop Cocks ... .25 eacji row oi samples lor price 

Spiral Riveted Pressure Pipe.50 Entire Discharge Cistern.20 tags. The pulleys used m this case are 20 

Fittings for Spiral Riveted Pipe . . ..20 fiAirtholomow Viilv© Closets.20 mcliGS in di&nieter ontRidp TBPfl^urpiriFnt 

Cast-Iron Drain, Water and Smoke Pipe.60 Single-Acting Lift Pumps.60 ^ / ai “ ra . eie , r » ou1 fJ a e measurement, 

Cast-Iron Water a*d Gas Pipe.Market rates. Copper Balls*.30 w *th a face 6 inches wide. They revolve 

rw?+ dper P° und .Net Du Bote Lead Traps.. . . . ..Net on the shaft independently, screw-eyes 

Cast-Iron Fittings. ( 0 Copper Range Boilers from Revised List.20 Ke: n „ • 

Bushings and Plugs. 76A10 Iron Range Boilers, 40 gallons and smaller.. ..60 being inserted at freouent intervals on 

Gast-Iron Flanges.. 70 Copper Bath Tubs, from revised prices.80 their face to take hold of when turning 
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the roll for the inspection of the samples. 
The hight from the floor to the shaft is 
88 inches, and the extreme width of the 
case is 85 inches. The top is principally 
made of glass, with a mirror in the back 
to reflect the samples. The lower part 
of the case can be utilized for storage pur¬ 
poses, if desired, there being room for 
drawers below the rolls. The lid of the 
case is curved to conform to the shape of 
the pulleys and rests on the shaft by an 
arm extending down each side of the case, 
a counterweight on the opposite end of 
each arm serving to balance the lid and hold 
it in any position desired. The counter¬ 
weight is a cast-iron plate, thin enough to 
move freely up and dowm between the end 
pulleys and the sides of the case. To bal¬ 
ance the rolls, counterweights may be tied 
to the spokes of the pulleys. 

The object of using iron pulleys is to 
provide against warping, which would be 
the case if they were made of wood. The 
inventor found, by experience, that while 
wooden pulleys are cheaper than iron they j 
are a constant source of annoyance when 
used for this purpose, as they swell 
in damp weather and bind. An or¬ 
dinary unturned iron pulley is suitable. 
After the rim is covered with wood it is 
turned true in a lathe, and the billiard 
cloth is glued on. The pulleys are all of 
the same size and face, so that they will 
be interchangeable with one another and 
from one case to another. This enables a 
rearrangement of samples from time to 
time, also the insertion of new rolls as a 
line of samples increases, thereby bringing 
the samples of a line together. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

We take pleasure in laying before our 
readers this week a plan view showing the 
arrangement of the stove and hardware 
store of Miles, Strevell A Ulmer, at Miles 
City, Montana. This is a section of coun¬ 
try from wdiich our readers hear but sel¬ 
dom, and an opportunity to inspect the 
plan adopted by enterprising merchants in 
the Northwest in displaying their special¬ 
ties may prove interesting. 

The company occupy an attractive two- 
story structure, the main floor of which is 
140 x 24 feet in size, divided into two 
apartments connected by an arch. The 
front or main store room is 24 x 80 feet in 
plan, while the rear is 24 x 60 feet. The 
company do not lay claim to any great 
novelty in the arrangement of their stock, 
and,*w T hile several changes suggest them¬ 
selves, they submit the sketch in the 
hope that some of their ideas may prove 
of interest to the trade. An inspec¬ 
tion of the drawing will show the main 
door placed in the center of the store front, 
permitting of capacious show r window s on 
noth sides. A feature which at once at¬ 
tracts the notice of the reader is the cus¬ 
tomers’ office, located at the right-hand 
side of the store, near the front door. The 
company state that this would not be 
necessary in a more thickly populated sec¬ 
tion of the country, but in that region 
where customers come from a distance of 
175 miles or more and remain in town for 
two or three days at a time such accom¬ 
modations as those above noted are em¬ 
ployed as headquarters. Miles City is also 
designated as the “cow towm” of the 
Northwest, and in the customers’ office 
will always be found a greater or less 
number of stockmen. One of the walls of 
this office is used as a sample board, being 
14 feet square. An upper section, 8 x 14 
feet in size, is covered with blue flan¬ 
nel, upon which are arranged in vari¬ 
ous designs, and with artistic ef- 
ect, saws, chisels, augers, axes and 
other bright goods. In the center 
of the blue sample board is finely mounted 
an elk’s head, which w r as presented to the 
firm by one of their largest customers. It 


is a very handsome ornament, and attracts 
the attention of visitors, especially of 
“ tenderfeet,” as Eastern people are called 
when first they arrive in the West. Below 
the blue sample board are a number of 
smaller boards, J-inch thick and 14 x 24 
inches square, on which are fastened sam- 
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pies of locks, hinges, both strap and T, 
bronze and common butts, shelf brack¬ 
ets, cupboard turns and catches, coat and 
hat hooks, auger bits, bolts, padlocks, 
wreuches, files, pincers, nippers, wire cut¬ 
ters, Ac. 

Immediately beyond the customers’ office 
are displayed the fancy heating stoves, so 


arranged that the customer can pass among 
them with the opportunity of inspecting 
each individual stove. This is a feature 
which the company find very advanta¬ 
geous. Beyond these are the ranges so 
disposed as to at once command the atten¬ 
tion of the customer, w’hile beyond are the 
plain and reservoir cook stoves. Along 
the sides of the store shelving is arranged 
for the display of small goods. This 
shelving is 10 feet in hight, with a base 
shelf wide enough to walk on. That por¬ 
tion nearest the front of the store is devoted 
to granite and fancy tea and coffee pots, 
stamped japanned ware, &c., beyond which 
is a general assortment, of plain and 
stamped ware. Beneath tH« sheif is 
kept hollow-w'are, sad-irons, cow bells, 
dnp-pans and articles of a kindred nature. 
At the rear of the main room and at the 
right hand is the elevator, running from 
the basement to the floor above, also the 
stairways leading to the basement and 
second story. Upon the side of this stair¬ 
way is a sample board for the display of 
shovels, spades, scoops, forks, rakes, hoes. 

Directly opposite to the customers’ office 
is a platform for the display of sewing 
machines. Extending along the left side 
of the main room are show cases and 
counters. Against the wall is shelving, 
upon which, toward the front, arc dis¬ 
played tea trays, cuspidors, crumb trays 
and novelties in brass goods. Above the 
base shelf is a space forming a shelf 8 feet 
in hight. In summer it is used for wire 
cloth and in winter for stove boards. The 
upper shelves contain light hardware placed 
in green linen-edge shelf boxes without 
covers. The shelves are just wide enough 
apart to receive the boxes, which are pre¬ 
vented from entering too far by cleats 
fastened to the shelf. Samples of goods are 
neatly fastened to the outside of the boxes 
by means of fine copper wire or, in the 
case of locks and kindred articles, screw ed 
on. This is considered by the company 
much more satisfactory than original pack¬ 
ages. Tow ard the rear are kept tacks, wire 
nails, cartridges, screws, brushes coffee- 
mills, &c, At the rear of the line of counters 
is a screw case and a space which in sum¬ 
mer time is devoted to the display of re¬ 
frigerators, churns, Ac., and in winter to 
common and box stoves. Under the base 
shelf, at the left ns the store is entered, are 
iron and steel nails and a retail stock of 
horseshoes. Directly under the shelf are 
drawers in which are kept saws, braces, 
drawing knives, Ac. The counters are 
made with pigeon-holes which extend from 
front to back, and which contain broad 
axes, picks, mattocks, bolts, strap and 
J hinges and the like. 

In the rear room, which, as will be seen 
from the engraving, is 24 x 60 feet in plan, 
are located the office and wholesale stock of 
material. At the right, against the wall, 
are spaces for tent and wagon covers, 
rope, shovels, forks, spades, bolts, Ac. 
At the left is the office, with a skylight 
immediately overhead, which affords light 
and ventilation to that part of the store. 
A space beyond the office is for wagons, 
carts, plows, mowers, Ac., in the rear of 
which is an iron rack. The doors at both 
front and rear of the store are double. 

The basement extends under the entire 
building, and is devoted to the storage of 
nails, barb wire, plows, mowing machines, 
wagons, Ac. 

The second floor of the building is oc¬ 
cupied by the tinshop, a sketch of w hich 
is not shown. It is accessible by means of 
both elevator and stairway. In arrange¬ 
ment it is something like the shop described 
some weeks ago by Mr. John S. Brooks, 
some features of which this firm propose 
to adopt. The front portion of this floor is 
used to display second-hand stoves and 
surplus stock. 

j The firm state that * they would be 
l pleased to hear from other stove and hard- 
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ware dealers on the subject, both through 
the columns of The Metal Worker and by 
direct correspondence. 

The Cipher Competition. 

Since publishing the solutions to the 
cipher probbm presented in The Iron 
Aye of August 80 we have received the fol¬ 
lowing from a correspondent at Greenville, 
Miss. The date of his letter is sufficient 
evidence that he had not seen the previous 
solutions, so we take pleasure in present¬ 
ing his method of solving the enigma. 

In The Iron Age of recent date I 
tind a ciper problem for which solutions 
are invited: 6ol = akl; hence 1 must be 
2, 4, 6 or 8. 6 r = It; hence 1 must be 

less than 6. If r is 4 the product would be 
Ir. Hence 1 must be 4, and the only other 
number that will make a product ending 
with l (4) is s or 9. Hence we get 1 = 4; 
r = 7; t = 2 and s = 9. The remainder 
of the problem is worked out as follows: 
r x 6 = It 
7 x 6 = 42 
s x 6 = wl 
9 x 6 = 54 
w x 6 = am 
5 x 6 = 30 
a x 6 = ek 
3 x 6 = 18 
tae x 6 = eako 
231 x 6 = 1386 
METAL WORKS 
01234 5 0 7 8 9 

After working out the above problem, 
on looking behind me on one of the boxes 
I saw the words I use written out in the 
following cipher. Perhaps some of your 
readers might wish to solve it: 

Each. }4 doz. 

Pocket Knives..No. 15.e.na 

“ No. 41P.ts.bin 

u No. 4721 .nh.anc 

“ No. 9361.cb.isc 

“ No. 841S.hci.cht 

Equalization of Stove Prices. 

With stoves manufactured in as many 
different parts of the country as at present, 
and with a very large consumptive demand 
at points remote from the foundries, the 
need of branch houses located at promi¬ 
nent distributive points becomes very ap¬ 
parent. When, for example, a half dozen 
foundries have established warehouses and 
their managing representatives at a cer¬ 
tain point, there is nothing more natural 
nor anything more advantageous to all 
concerned than a general understanding 
about prices. Otherwise indiscriminate 
cutting would soon prevail, and profits 
would rapidly disappear. With a friendly 
understanding established in this vray 
things are very likely to run along 
smoothly until some untoward event dis¬ 
turbs the harmony. If, for further ex¬ 
ample, one of the foundries with aggres¬ 
sive enterprise pushes out a new branch, 
say 500 miles or more toward the great 
consuming territory of the country, and 
begins to supply stoves from that point at 
the same rates as are made at home or at 
the distributing center where the original 
branch houses were located, the other 
concerns are at once placed at a disad¬ 
vantage, and soon see that something 
must be done in order to hold their trade. 
The result of such circumstances, as we 
have briefly outlined, are sometimes most 
disastrous. In other cases they are hap¬ 
pily managed in a way to save great loss. 

The situation in the West at the present 
time is very inadequately typified by the 
hypothetical instance above cited, but the 
little flurry in prices on certain lines of 
stoves which has caused the managers of 
branch houses in Chicago some uneasiness 
of late has for its cause circumstances in 
some particulars comparable with those 
we have described. Agreements to equal¬ 
ize prices, by which a concern situated 
near the consumer shall have no advantage, 


in this one item at least, over those further 
away, stand at best on an uncertain found¬ 
ation, and there is ever present the tempta¬ 
tion to break them. Sharp competition and 
the natural jealousies of men in the same 
trade make it almost impossible for rival 
houses to govern themselves by agreements 
which in however slight a degree reduce 
their opportunities for trade to a point 
below that to which their geographical 
location would seem to entitle them. When 
a break occurs, however smrill it may be at 
first, the tendency is toward a stampede, 
and a stampede once instituted, irrespect¬ 
ive of whom the original guilty party 
may be, it is very difficult to stop. If dif¬ 
ferences which have been troubling the 
Chicago houses and other Western con¬ 
cerns the past few weeks have been per¬ 
manently and satisfactorily adjusted, and 
if the danger of a break in prices at the 
commencement of what promises to be an 
active season’s trade has been averted, the 
stove industry at large is to be congratu¬ 
lated. The first reports that reached us 
were alarming in character, but later ad¬ 
vices are reassuring, although it is still evi¬ 
dent that there are some houses that are 
disposed to pursue their own course and 
to act independently of the others. 

Agreements to equalize prices are not 
the only contracts which in the heat of 
competition it is convenient to break or 
modify to suit circumstances. The buyer 
of stoves watches the game with great in¬ 
terest and with entire willingness to take 
a hand in it whenever it may be to his ad¬ 
vantage to do so. With freights to a 
given point conceded, he next turns his 
attention to a special discount for cash, 
or to an allowance for some other reason; 
or he tries to get invoices dated ahead as 
a concession for a liberal order to an over 
anxious stove salesman. In one way or 
another he frequently manages to buy 
stoves below the market price. The dif¬ 
ferent concessions, allowances and rebates 
which stove manufacturers are thus called 
upon to face at the present time are most 
serious in character, and promise to work 
great injury if not speedily stopped. 
What the remedy is, beyond fair trading 
and a decent respect for one’s competitors, 
we shall not attempt to point out. We 
simply direct attention to these things be¬ 
cause they are so frequently mentioned in 
our correspondence of late, and because 
they are uppermost in the mind of every 
managing stoveman. 

The stove manufacturers of the entire 
country, and particularly those who find 
their largest market in the West, have 
before them, we believe, a season of large 
demand. The fall and winter at present 
promise well, and all that is needed to 
make it satisfactory in final results is heal¬ 
ing the breaches that exist—in other words, 
closing up the ranks and standing 
shoulder to shoulder. Reports from the 
entire country continue to be favorable, 
and nothing, therefore, can be more fool¬ 
ish or disastrous at this time than a dis¬ 
agreement between leading concerns, or a 
competitive struggle for trade, that shall 
result in the demoralization of prices, 
Retailers are interested in the stability of 
prices to almost as great an extent as the 
manufacturer, and, therefore, the welfare 
of all is to be served by careful and con¬ 
servative action. 

Why Stove Orders are Tardy. 

It is generally conceded that the pros¬ 
pects in the stove trade at the present time 
are excellent, and yet we hear numerous 
complaints that orders are slow in coming 
in, and that, instead of experiencing the 
brisk trade at this season that is usual, 
some warehouses are comparatively dull. 
In view of the fact that the crops are good, 
business interests are prosperous, and that 
there is a very large demand to be supplied 
this fall, the question naturally arises: 
Why are stove orders tardy? The answer 


is readily found, and is, in brief, the ex¬ 
cellent shipping facilities which are at 
present enjoyed in almost every part of the 
land. The improved transportation en¬ 
joyed by the West has affected trade in 
Chicago, perhaps, more than at any other 
point. Orders are delayed simply because 
goods when bought can be shipped in short 
time. During the past week or ten days a 
considerable number of visitors have been 
in Chicago, and their presence has to some 
extent revived the recollections of former 
years when Chicago salesrooms were fairly 
thronged at certain seasons of the year by 
customers from distant localities. There 
is, however, less occasion for customers 
to visit Chicago at the present time 
than formerly, because the enterprise 
of manufacturers causes their travelers 
to call upon customers; while, on the 
other hand, the action of the Itterstate 
Commerce law, which has tended to dimin¬ 
ish the number of passes, has made it more 
expensive for dealers to visit the city. 
But, as already stated, the great increase 
in commercial facilities probably has much 
to do in influencing many dealers to with¬ 
hold orders for stocks of stoves. They 
know that within a very short time from 
the receipt of an order the manufacturers 
will have their stoves on the way, and that 
they will be promptly delivered, whether 
the season be winter or summer. Rail¬ 
roads now reach almost every town of any 
importance in the Northwest, and many 
towns are served by two or more lines, be¬ 
tween which there is great rivalry for 
business. Because of this rivalry the time 
for delivering goods by freight has been 
greatly shortened. Stoves can now be de¬ 
livered in St. Paul in two days’ time from 
Chicago, instead of a week as formerly. 
Denver is reached in four days, instead of 
two weeks. Shipments even to Los An¬ 
geles, Cal., are guaranteed in eight days, 
against the former time of a month. 


The Bee Hive Bank. 

Wm. Mitchell Gobeille, who is located 
at the corner of Monroe and Penn streets, 
Cleveland Ohio, has brought out an attrac¬ 
tive addition to the general line of toy 



Bee Hive Bank. 


banks which are at present before the 
public. It may be described as the Bee 
Hive Bank, and is very satisfactorily repre¬ 
sented by the accompanying engraving. 
The ornamentation makes it resemble an 
old-fashioned stiaw bee hive. The base 
measures 6 inches square, and the hight 
is also 6 inches. The corners of the base 
are inscribed with the words, “ Industry,” 
“Honesty,” “Economy” and “Temper¬ 
ance.” The slot is adapted to receive any¬ 
thing from a silver dollar to the smallest 
coin. It is provided on the inside with a 
rubber piece, which prevents the coins 
from being rattled out. The bottom of 
the bank underneath the base is provided 
with a lock and key. By releasing the 
lock an opening is revealed in the base 
through which the savings may be with¬ 
drawn. 
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Duplex Pencil Pointer. 


Eolesch & Co., 155 Fulton street, New 
York, are putting on the market a pencil 
pointer, designed especially lor draftsmen’s 
and artists’ use, which is illustrated in the 
accompanying cut. It is intended for 
sharpening the lead of a pencil to a very 
fine point, either round or knife edged. 
It is made of brass, handsomely nickel- 


inexpensive. The heater and the iron are 
put up in a neat box, and it is anticipated 
that it will meet a want of the trade. 

Labor-Saving Dust Pan. 


The Cline Mfg. Company, 70 and 72 
West Washington street, Chicago, are 
manufacturing a dust-pan of new design. 



lated, so arranged as to hold a piece of j 
ne emery cloth in the position shown in i 
the cut. This gives the abrading surfaces | 
by means of which the pencil is pointed. ■ 
The substitution of a new piece of emery 
cloth is easily accomplished, as the inside 
holder can be pushed out, when a new 
sheet can be readily inserted. The illus¬ 
tration represents the use of the pointer in 

f iving a round point to a pencil, but if a 
at edge is desired it is explained that the 
point may be pressed lightly in the groove 
of the sharpener and drawn lengthwise 
from end to end. The sharpener retails 
for 25 cents. 


The Perfection Carling Iron and 
Heater. 


The illustration given below represents 
this article, which is put on the market by 
the Perfection Mfg. Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., for whom it is made by Yawman 
& Erbe, of that city. The heater, which 
is 3^ inches long, is made of brass and 
nickel-plated. It is filled with cotton to 
prevent the spilling of the alcohol. The 
wick-holder is easily removable, so as to 
permit the convenient filling of the heater. 
The arms on which the curling iron rests 
while being heated, as shown in the cut, 
after the lid has been shut down, fold com¬ 
pactly, so as to make the heater occupy 



The Perfection Curling Iron and Heater. 


very little space. The form of the curling 
iron, which is 7 inches in length, is shown 
in the engraving. The points made by the 
manufacturers in regard to this neat and 
simple contrivance are—that there is no 
odor or smoke connected with its use, and 
that the iron will not soil the hands; that it 
can be carried in the pocket; that it gives 
an intense heat, heating the iron, it is 
claimed, in half a minute, and that it is 


It is made of tin, neatly japanned, and is 
intended to lie flat on the floor, where it is 
held in position by the operator’s foot, as 
shown in the accompanying cut. A pro¬ 
jection extends beyond the point of the 
pan for this purpose, and it also has a hole 



Labor-Saving Dust Pan. 

unched in it by which the pan can be 
ung up. The pressure of the foot causes 
the edge of the pan to stick close to the 
floor so that none of the sweepings can 
pass under it. As the pan is not held by 
the hand, bending over is unnecessary. A 
handle is attached on the top of the pan 
so that it can be held by the hand when 
used as a crumb-pan. A patent has been 
applied for. 


The Crown Picture Hanger. 

The illustrations given below represent 
a new picure hanger, which is put on the 
market by the Brinkerhoff Company, 
Auburn, N. Y., of whicha full description 
is given in their very complete catalogue, 
which is devoted to an exhibition of the 


different styles and patterns which they 
are making. This hanger is intended to 
furnish something for the purpose of hang¬ 
ing pictures more artistic than the goods 
which are now generally in use, while 



Fig. 1. —Crown Picture Hanger.—Wire 
Before Adjustment. 


at the same time it possesses, it will 
be observed, special features. These hang¬ 
ers are intended to hold the pictures se¬ 
curely, their construction being such as to 
prevent the moving of the wire on the 
hook and the falling of the picture to the 
floor in case tfle fastening of the wire at 
one side of the frame should give way. 
The patent locking construction is a feat¬ 
ure of these hangers, on which special 
emphasis is laid. The hanger is illustrated 
in the cuts, Fig. 1 showing the wire placed 
upon the hanger before adjustment, and 
Fig. 2 showing the wire adjusted in the 
position required for locking it. These 
picture hangers are made in different pat¬ 
terns and in a variety of finish. Besides 
the regular line of single hangers double 
hangers are also made which furnish means 
for suspending a picture from any desired 
point, even though the ends of the molding 
should meet at the point w here it is de¬ 
sired to hang the picture. In these double 
hangers between the engaging hooks is an 



Fig. 2.—Crown Picture Hanger .— Wire 
Adjusted. 

extra hanger from which a small picture 
can be suspended and be free from the 
supporting wires of the larger picture. 
Another modification of the same hanger 
is for use in connection with nails or 
knobs, in which the nail or the screw by 
which the knob is fastened passes through 
a hole in the upper part of the hanger, thus 
fastening it securely in place, ana giving 
the advantages of the locking device. 
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Rivet Boxes. 


In respect to the rivet box illustrated 
in Fig. 1, a correspondent writes referring to 
it as haring been found very satisfactory 
in use : “I would like to submit a box that 
I made some time since, and which I have 
been using very satisfactorily for a term 
of months. I think it is the best box I 
have ever seen. I send by this mail a model, 
from which you will understand what I 
refer to. The box may be made with any 
number of bins to suit, and can be arranged 
to hang on the wall or carry in a tool box, 
and may be of such diameter as the user 



Rivet Boxes.— Fig. 1. —A Novel Construction. 

prefers. The one that I am using is 5$ 
inches in diameter and inches deep, and 
arranged to hold 4 sizes of rivets; by 
making the box larger more sizes could be 
included. There is no trouble about the 
rivets catching in the sliding top, pro¬ 
vided the partitions are brought up to the 
slide cover. The box referred to has the 
special advantage of never spilling and 
mixing the rivets. It is equally service¬ 
able for use for stove bolts.’’ 

From the model which our correspond¬ 
ent sends us we have had the accom¬ 
panying engraving prepared. The box, 
it will be noticed, is drum-like in shape 
with one head put on in such a way as 
to turn by means of a central pivot. 
This head has a quarter opening through 
which the rivets may be w ithdrawn. When 
one division of the box is open all the 
others are closed. For the purpose of 
shutting up the box entirely an auxiliary 
sliding lid is provided, which shuts over 
the opening. As mentioned by our cor¬ 
respondent, the box may be carried in a 
tool box, or it may be hung on the 
wall. The model that has been sent us is 
arranged for hanging up. 

Another style of rivet box is illustrated 
below T , Fig. 2, concerning which our cor¬ 
respondent says : “ Inclosed I hand you a 
sketch of a rivet box for holding 14 sizes; 
or it may be used for holding seven sizes of 


with a different kind of rivets as 
the work changes, is very ex¬ 
pensive, and by the use of this device is 
entirely avoided. The box here shown 
can be made by taking a sheet of tin 


saw will be observed, it being fastened 
readily at any desired point by means of a 
thumb-nut on the lower side. Besides 
being used as a saw set, this tool also will 
serve as a punch, the manner in which the 



12 x 14 inches, dividing it the 12-inch 
way into two pieces, and the 14-inch 
way in seven pieces for the partitions. 
Then form the pieces so as to make a tube 
14 inches long. Then bend it backward 
in the middle, thus forming it in the 


punch tube is attached to the arm being 
shown in the illustration. The simplicity 
of this article and its efficiency and con¬ 
venience for the purposes for which it is 
designed are points that are made in re¬ 
gard to it by the manufacturers. Each 



New Safety Ash Pan. 


shape of half tubes, the adjacent sides of 
which are connected; next solder on the 
two ends, the shape of w T hich is clearly 
shown in the engraving. Afterward insert 
the partitions, and supply a handle. 

Combined Leather Punch and Saw Set. 


W. G, Avery Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are manufacturing Avery's Corn- 



tool is fully nickel-plated and is packed in 
a separate box with directions for use. 


New Safety Ash-Pan. 


rivets, one-half of each being tinned and 
the other half black. When using two or 
more kinds of rivets, a box constructed on 
this plan is very handy to pick from. It 
is readily placed in front or the workman 
on the bench. The usual way of taking a 
box with one kind of rivets, and then be¬ 
ing compelled to go after another box 


bined Leather Punch and Saw Set, which is 
illustrated in the accompanying engraving. 
It will be seen that this tool is operated by 
a compound lever which gives the re¬ 
quisite power, a pound on the handles 
being referred to as giving 12 pounds 
pressure on the tooth of the saw. The 
movable gauge to be used in setting the 


Arthur W. Walker, 81 Union street, 
Boston, Mass., has recently devised a new 
safety ash-pan, the general features of 
which are illustrated in the accompanying 
engraving. As indicated in the cut, there 
is a second rim, ft, inside of the usual top 
rim, a. By raising the handle the inside 
rim rises about an inch and this prevents 
the ashes from scattering. When the 
handle is lowered, after the pan is empty, 
the rim falls down in position. The mo¬ 
tion of the upper rim is limited by wire 
loops or rivets shown at the ends. The 
same result may be accomplished by rising 
flaps, false bottom or other device, by 
means of which the capacity of the pan is 
increased by raising the handle. The rims, 
we are informed, may be of either cast or 
sheet iron; but if the upper rim, ft, is of 
cast iron, the rim a may be dispensed 
with. The appliance is said to be exactly 
adapted to end hearth ranges. 


The largest sorghum sugar mill in the 
country has commenced manufacturing at 
Topeka, Kan., and is expected to turn out 
1.000,000 pounds of sugar this season and 
about 150,000 gallons of syrup. Farmers 
are paid $2 per ton for the cane, and the 
product of 1800 acres will be consumed. 
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Panel Gauge, Trammel and Measur¬ 
ing Bod. | 

Fig. 1 of the engravings represents a | 
new tool which the Humphrey Tool Com¬ 
pany, of Warren, Mass., are putting upon 
the market. It is known as Humphrey’s 
Panel Gauge, and combines with this 
function a trammel and measuring rod. ! 


at best was unhandy, not only in use but 
to take care of when not in use. The 
compact form in which this tool can be 
placed when out of use is in itself a great 
advantage. The tooth is extended on the 
top side, so as to be used as a point or 
pivot on which to swing when a peneil is 
passed through the head, converting the 
tool into a trammel. Each end of the rod 


to cut off the nails. It is claimed that 
this trouble is avoided by using the Kizer 
hammer, as the head can be drawn through 
from the back. The blade of the hammer 
is described as finely tempered and given 
an edge, as shown, so that it may be used 
as a box scraper, for cutting hoops, bevel- 
iug the edges of boxes preparatory to 
hooping them, and other uses, as an adze 
or draw knife, while it can also be used as 
a. small vise for filing bolts, &c. The 
Kizer hammer is stated to be forged from 
the best tool steel and is made in two 
styles, the plain and the bell face, and the 
manufacturers guarantee to replace every 
hammer which is broken in legitimate use. 


Fox-Tail Plumes. 



The tool is designed for wood-workers 
where the work Is too wide for the com¬ 
mon gauge. It consists of three sections, 
adapted to telescope together, as shown in 
the engraving, which represents the tool as 
parti} extended. The sections are held at 
any length required by the thumb nuts 
which terminate the different parts, and 
which are arranged to clamp one part 
against the other. A smaller nut is pro- 



Fig. 2.— End View of Trammel Gauge. 

vided on the end, which is useful for fine 
adjustments. A pencil may be passed 
through the head, and the tool in this 
form can be used as a trammel. Or the 
head may be removed, and the bar used as 
a measuring-rod, being in this form of 
sufficient length to measure a common 
window or door. The second engraving, 
Fig. 2, shows a view of the device end 


is furnished with a point to facilitate the 
use of the device as a measuring-rod. By 
this means the points of contact, as for 
example for measuring a door or other 
opening, are reduced to the smallest possi¬ 
ble surface. 

The Kizer Hammer. 


The Kizer Hammer Company, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., for whom Danforth & Pike, 
114 Washington street, Boston, Mass., are 
agents, are introducing to the trade a 
new hammer called the “ Kizer,” which 
is represented in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration. It will be seen that this hammer 
differs from a regular nail hammer in the 
construction of the claw T , which has a new 
device for drawing nails and terminates in 
a blade. The nail is drawn by means of a 
slot in the side, which bites or grips the 
nail at the point of contact. It is pointed 
out that the grip being transverse to the 
slot instead of parallel to it, as in other 
hammers, it is much stronger and the nail 
is drawn with certainty. It is claimed 
that w f ire nails, which are coming into 
such general use and are drawn with so 
much difficulty with the regular hammers, 
are drawn readily with this hammer, which 
from its construction is referred to a 



The Kizer Hammer. 


on, so to speak, and indicates the nature 
of the head and also of the right-angled 
groove in the head, shown in profile in 
the previous engraving, by which the 
gauge 19 operated. The model before us 
is well made, the parts being carefully 
fitted and the workmanship excellent. 
The sections of the rod are plated, 
and the head japanned. This tool 
takes the place of a common gauge where 
the work is too wide for it. The old way 
was to use a bar of wood or a strip of 
metal, according to circumstances, which 


adapted to drawling a headless nail as w*ell 
as one with a head. Its utility in drawing 
screws, the heads of which are broken oflb 
is also alluded to, and it is claimed that if 
the screw projects sufficiently to permit the 
hammer to grip it it can be withdrawn. 
In the repairing of hDuses and frequently 
in the construction of new buildings it is 
desirable to remove the trimmings, such as 
moldings. &c., and to take the nails there¬ 
from is difficult, as they cannot be driven 
through the face without damaging the 
molding, so that it is necessary frequently 


The Chapman Mfg. Company., Meriden, 
Conn., have been making additions to 
their line of plumes for sleighs, one of 



Fox-Tail Plumes. 

which is represented in the accompanying 
illustration, w hich is referred to as one of 
the latest novelties in sleigh decoration. 
The plumes are used, as our readers will 
understand, on the dash of fine turnouts, 
and are furnished gray, red or black. 
Similar plumes are also made in several 
other styles besides that illustrated in the 
cut. 


A Large Steel Casting. —Reports of 
large steel castings come up from time to 
time. Among those of which we have 
lately heard is one made at the Homestead 
works of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. It was for the 42-inch cylin¬ 
der of the 3000-ton shear in the slabbing 
mill. It weighed 54,600 pounds, and is a 
reserve casting for the tool in question. 
The same company have made a number 
of castings weighing 40,000 pounds and 
over. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

OCTOBER 3, 1888. 

Note .—The quotation* given below represent th*» Current Hardware Prices which prerail in the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers’ 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it Is not 
Stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps oy the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers 
at the figures named. 


Inanition. 


Oops, P O roumto n, p iooo~ 

Hleks * Goldmark's 

F. L. Waterproof, 1 - 10 ’s .00 #1 

■. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10's.06# [ 

■. B. Gronad Edge.Central Flre4*10’s.70# [ *2$ c 

Double Wateroroof. 1-10’s.41.40 J “ 

Musket Waterproof, 1 - 10 's...00# 

®.D. .48# 

EB...80# 

Onion Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.60# 

F. L. Ground.06# dls * 6 * 

Cen. Fire Groan' .70# soft 

Doable Water .roof.fl.40 7)4 % 

Double Ws'rprooC In 1-10's.41.40 

9. R Genuine Imported.46# 

Bley's E ft.64# * 66 # 

■ley s b Waterproof. Central Fire.41.00 

OsrtrUoee— 

Rtm fire Cartridges. .dis 60*5*2 2 

Blm Fire Military .dls 16*2 2 

Central Fire Pistol #nd Rifle. dls 26ft5*2 % 

Central Fire, Military ft 8 portlng....dls 16*6*2 2 
Blank Caitrldges. except 22 and SScaL, an ad¬ 
ditional 10 * over a bore discounts. 

Blank Cartridges 22 cal .4L76, dls 9 * 

Blank Cartridges. 32 cal.$8.60, dls 2 % 

Primed SbeHs and Bullets.dls lt»* 6*2 % 

R R Capa, Round Ball.$1.76. dls 2 % 

B. B. Caps. Conical Ball, Swaged.$ 2 . 00 , dis 22 


Berdan Primers all sixes, and B. L. Caps (for 

Sturtevant Shells) .$1.00, dls 2 % 

▲11 other Primers, all sixes..41.20 dls 2 $ 


First qualltv, 4, 8 ,10 and 12 gauge.du 26ftl0ft2 % 

First quality. 14, }6 and 20 gauge ($10 list).. 

dls 30*10*2 % 

Star, Club, Rival and ) 10 gauge, $9 list ) ..dls 82& 
Climax Brands. (12 gauge. $8 list ( ft 10 2 % , 
Club, Rival and Climax Brands. 14.10 and 20 I ! 

gauge. .dls 80ft 10*2 % 

fielbetd’s Combination Shot Shells.dls 16ft2 2 

Brass shot Shells. 1st quality.dls 60ft2 9 

Brass Shot Shells Club. Klva>. niimax.dls 66ft29 
A. R ft C Co., I. X. L., 10 ft 12 gaugo....d s 40ft6ft2 % 
A. B ft C. Co , “Special,’' 1 « gauge..dls 30&n ft5ft2 % 
A. B. ft C. Co. " Special.” 10 ft 12 gauge...40*10*2 % 
Fowler's Patent, 10 ft 12 gange. ¥ 100 .$8.76 


List No. 10,1887..dls 20ft 10 % 

8 . M. C. ft W. E A.-B. E, 11 up..42.001 
* M. C ft W. E ft-—R S., OftlO , 2.30 J n ( •A>a a 
0. M. a ft w. R A.—B. R, 7 A 8 .... 2.60 . ® 

0. M. a ft w. R P. R, 11 up. 3.10 ^ With smau 
C. M. C. ft W. R. ft-P. R, OftlO.. 4.00 I extras * 

CT. M. C. ft W. R A.—P. R, 7*8 ... 4801 

Bley'S R E, 11 up...$1.78 

■lev's P. E . 11 * 20 .8240 

Anti la.—Bade anvils..... F » 10#, dls 90 * * 0*6 2 

Peter vright’s.. 0 H# 

Armitaiei Mouse Hole.4)*# 

ftrmltage Moose Hole, Extra. 11 ** 11 ) 4 # 

WUa5^n»s.'.\’.* ‘ .*7.7.* !5f<##lo} 

I. ft RUey Carr Patent Solid... 11 * 11 *# 

dnvU Wes and DriU— 

Millers FalU Co..$18.00, dls 20 % 

0Money Anvil and Vise.dls 268 

Allen Combined Anvil and Vise.$ 8 , dls 40*10 2 

Moore* Barnes Mfg. Co..dls 83* % 

Angers and Bits. 

Douglass Mfg. Co. . .I 

Mew Haven Conner Co. 

Wm. ft- Ires ft Co. } .dls 70 % 

Humphreysvllle Mfg, Co. 

French, 8 wlft ft Co. (F. H. Beecher)J 

Cook's, Douglass Mfg. Co. . .dls 66 % 

Cook's. New Haven Copper Co. ..dls 60*10*60*10*6 % 

Ives’ Circular Lip.dls 60 2 

fgttnt Solid Head. ..dls 80 % 

a E Jennings ft Co., No. 10, extension lip.dls 40 % 

Q. R Jennings ft Co., No. 80.dls 60 % 

CL R Jennings ft Oo., anger Bits. In fancy bon, 

^ : :.2g 5S S 

musell Jennings' angers and Bits. dls 262 

I mi tattoo Jennings' Bits mew list).dls 60*60*6 2 

Pugh's Black.dls 20 % 

Oar Bits..dls 60*10*60 % 

UHommedten Car Bits.dls 16*10 2 

Forttner Pat. Anger Blla.dls 10 % 


Bonner's Adjustable * doit. $48.dls 40*10 2 

Stearns’..dls 20*10 2 

Ires’ Expansive, each $4.60.dls 60*10 2 

Universal Expansive, each $4.60.dls 90 2 

Wood's. .dls 26 * 26*10 2 

AuMMtsies Jlft 

jOarki small, $18^1arge, $M.. 


Iras* No. 4 , per doa., 9&7.....\7.7.7 .’.‘.??<Us 86 *40 2 

SteCT-i no. i*'$ 26 ;‘ no.**; $22.: :: .dll JS * 

Stearns' No. 2, $48.dls 20 2 


.F gross $2.76 *$8.26 
- 10 , dls 26*10 


nmon.-__ __ 

mood.* doa. $140, dls 26*10 2 

se.dls 26 * 26*62 

able Cat, ShewdsonT ..dls 46 * 46*6 9 

able Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co...dls 80*10 2 

uMe Cut, Hartwell's, * gro..$5.26 

bleCut. Douglass'...dls 40*10 2 

bla Cut. Ires’.dls 60 * 60*6 2 

Bit Stock Dri Us— 

Morse Twist Drills.dls 60*10*6 % 

Standard.dls 60*10*5* 

Oiereland.dls 60*10*5 % 

Syracuse, for metal. dU 60*10*6 2 

Syracuse, for wood (wood Ust)... .dls 80 * 80*6 2 

Williams' or Holt’s, for melaL .dls 60*10*10 2 

Williams* or Holt's, for wood.„dls 40*10 2 

Aft Augortand Bit*- 

SUeUs.dls 16*10 2/ 

SUOll's 8nlpAnger Pstt*nCar Blts.dls 16*102J g,T * n * 

S ASs«?raa3*Farmla. -$840 * gross—dls 46*10 2 

Patent Sewing, Short.... ... AL00 F doa—dls 40*10 % 
Patent Sewing. Long.ALSO * doa.-u^ 


Patent Peg. Plain Top..$10.00 f gross—dls 46*10 2 

Patent Pea. Leather foe...419.00 U gross—dls 46*102 

Awls. Brad Mete, fte. 

wls, Sewing, Common....V gross $1.70—dls86 2 

wls, 8 houldereo Peg. . M p gross $2.46—dls 40B40*10 2 

Vwls, Patent Peg..„# gross 68 #—dU 40^40*10 % 

wls, Shouldered Brad.$2.70 F gross—dls 36 2 

twls, Handled Brad.$7.60 F gross—dls 46 % 

twls. Handled BoratoE..$7.60 F gross—dls 36*10 2 

twls. Socket Scratch.$L60 F doe—dls 26 • 80 2 

Awl nnd Teel Mete, 

ilken'* Bets. Awls ft Tools,No.20. Fdoo.H0—dls (6*10 2 
'ray's Ad Tool Hdls..No^l,$19l 2,818.; S.|12;4. $0. 

dls 264ft 26*10 2 

Miller's FallsadJ. Tool Hdls., Nos. 1,$12; 2,H8.dls 26 % 

Menry'g Combination Haft.F dos, $6 

trad Sett. No. 42, $10.60. No. 4A $12.60.. .dls 70*10*6 2 
Tad Sett, Stanley's Excelsior, No. 1, $7.50.) 
trad Bets, Stanley's Excelsior. No. 2, $4.00. > dls80*102 
trad Bets. Stanley’s Excelsior, No. 8,86.60. \ 

Axes. 

M a k t r t' and Special Brand*— 

First quality.F dos, $6.002186.60 

Others....F dos, $0.60 M 16.76 


Axle Grease. 
Fraser's, In bulk.... 


_Eeg F U, 4#; PalLF k, 6 # net 

Frasers, in boxes.F gross $8.60 

Dixon’s Everlasting. In bxs., F dos., 1 ■: $1.20; 2 U. $2 

Dixon's Everlasting.10-U palls, each, $6 4 

f A)wer grades, special brands.F gro $6.60 M $7 

axles.—No. l,4#S4 M* No. 2, 6 ) 4 M6)4#, 

fOS. 7 to 18.dis 60R66 2 

Nos. 10 to 22.dls 00*10*104170 % 

National Wrought Steel Tubular 8 elf-Oiling • 
Standard Farm*(l to 6 ) and 8 peclal Farm ( A 1 to A 6 ) 

Less than 10 sett. .dls 8814 % 

Over 10 sets.. .dls 88 H *6 2 

X Strong Kxb. (6 to 0), ft XX Strong Track (lo to 16); 

Less than 10 sett.dls 10 2 

Over 10 sets.dls 10*6 2 

Oaf Held ere. 

T> Bprengle's Pat.. F dos $18. ....dls 60 2 

Balances.—Spring Balanoes..dls 60 2 

Common 2 «n .F doa., $1.60—dls 50 % 

Chatlllon’s Spring Balanoes.dls 60 % 

Chat (lion’s Circular Spring Balanoes.dls 60 2 

Belle. 

....—dls 70*102 

.dls 60*10 2 

.„dlS 60*10*10 2 
....dls S 8 H 210 2 

.dls 26 ftlu M 86 2 


Light Brass. 

Extra Heavy. 

Wh*te Metal. . 

Silver Chune... 

Globe (Cone’s Patent). 

Dior— 

Gong. Abbe’s... 

Gong. Yankee. 

Gong. Barton’s.. 

Drank, Taylor's.. 

Drank, Brooks'.. 

Drank, Cone's.. .. 

Drank Connel's . 

Lever. Sargent s. 

Lever, Taylor's Bronaed or Plated.. 

Lever, Taylor's Japanned.. 

Lever, R.EM Col's. 

Pull, Brook’s . 

*ull Western. 


....die 83)4*102 

.dis 46*10 2 

dis 40*10 « 60 2 

.dls 26*10 2 

...dls 60*10*2 2 

.dls 10 2 

.dls 20*10 2 

.dls 60*10 2 

.net 

.dls 26*10 2 

.. .41s 60*10*2 2 
...dls 60*10*2 f 

. ..dis 26*10 2 

Common Wrought-. a is oimcio 2 

Western.dls 20*10 2 

Western, Sargent's list.dls 70*10 2 

Kentucky '* 8 tar v .dls 20*10 % 

Kentucky, Sargent’s list.dls 70*10 2 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky, new list.dls 70 * 70*10 % 

rexasStar.„dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 2 

Dali...dls 40*40*6 2 

Farm Bella.F ». 8 # * 814# 

8teel alloy Church and School Bells. dls 40 2 

Bel lew. — Blacksmiths'.-.dls conic* ft # 1 60 2 

Moiders*.dls 40 * 40*10 2 

Hand iWkwp. ..41s 4'ttin*f0< 

Belting. Rubber. 

Common Standard. „..dle 7Cftl0 2 

Standard....dls 70*70*»2 

Extra..dis 60*10 % 

N. Y. Eft P. Co., Standard.dls 60*6 2 

N.Y.B.AP Co.. Extra Standard.dls 60*10 2 

Bench Btepe. 

WorrtU’s.F dos IS—dls 60 2 

Hotchkiss's.F doa $6.00-dls 10 * 10*10 % 

Weston's, per dos No. 1. HO; No. 2 , $ 0 .. .dls 26*10*6 % 

MeGUl'e..V...V..F dos $S-dls 10 2 

Bit*.— Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, fto., see 
Augers and Bits. 

Bit Helden. 

Extension. Barber’s.F dos $16.00—dls 40 * 40*10 % 

Extension, Ives’.F dos $20.0O-dla 60*6 * 00*10 2 

Diagonal...F dos $24.0<£-dls 40 2 

Angular.F dos $24.00—dls 40*6 2 

Blind Adjusters. 

Domestic.F per dos $3.00—dls 8^4 2 

■xoelslor.F dos H0.00-dla 60*10*2 %. 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.dls 20 # 20*10 % 

Blind Fasteners. 

Mnokreu's^.F dos pairs, $LOO—dls 20*20*10 2 

Yea Sand’s Screw Pattern^....416 F gro.—dls 60*10 % 

Van Sand's Old Pattern.$16 F gro.—dls 66*10 % 

Washburn's Old Pattern.4$ F gro. net 

Merrlman’s..new Ust, net 

Austin * Eddy No. 2008.$0 F gro. net 

Security Gravity.... $8 F gro. net 

Blind MtuFlee, 

Barbed, H in. and larger.F ■ 7A*8#net 

Barbed, $4 In..F b 8)4 * 0# net 

Biectta. 

Ordinary Tackle, list April 17. ' 86 ..•.dls 40 2 

Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron.dls 60 2 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron.dls 60 % 

Bette. 

Djot and Shutter- 

Oast Iron Barrel, Square, fte.dls 70 * 70*10 2 

Cast Iron 8 hutterBolts.dls to * 70*10 % 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent's Ustl.dls 66*10 f 

Ives' Patent Door Bolts ..dls 60 2 

Wrought Barrel.dis 70 # 70*10 % 

Wrought Square.dls 70 # 70*10 2 

ffrT 8 htttter.au Iron.Stanley’s Ust.dls 60*10 2 

WrT 8 hutter.Brass Knob,Stanley’s .......dls 40*10 2 

Wrought Shutter, Sargent's Ust. ..dls 60*10 2 

Wrought Bunk Flush. Sargent’s list..dls 66*10 2 

Wrought Buna Flash. Stanley's Ust.dls 60*10 2 

Wrought B.K.Flush. Oom*n Stanley's list.dls 64*10 2 


Com. Ust June 10. *84.dls 76*2)4*2 2 

Genome Eagle, list Oct.. * 8 #.dls 76*16 1 

Phils, pattern. Ust Oot. 7, 84. ..dls 76*10*76*10*6 2 
K. B. * W . old Ust. dls 70 % 


Common. Ust Feb.28. 1888...dls 702 

P. 0. B. * N. Co.. Empire, list Feb. 28.1888.... .dls 70 2 
F. C B. * N. Oo., PhlladeL, list Oet. 84. ...41s82*4 2 

P.C.RftN.Co.. Keystone. PhU. list. Oct.*84_dls 80 % 

P.C.RftN.Oa, Norway. PhU. Ust. Oct.*84.dls 76*10 2 
Am. 8. Oow. Norway. Pn’l..listOet.16.*84.ulls 76*102 

Am. E Co., Bag!6.^ PhlL.Ust Oct. 16,*64.dls 80 2 

am. E Ca, PhlladeL Ust. Got. id 84.~dls82)4* 

Am. E Co.. Bay State. Ust Feb. 28.*88.dls 70 9 

EE* W.. PhlladeL list Oot. IE 1884.dls 82 2 

EftE.Mfg.Oo.dls 70 2 

8tove and Plow— 

8tove .dls 62M 2 

Plow..dls 60*6 2 

Am. 8. Co. Stove, Annealed.dis 62)42 

E B. * W.. Plow...dls 66 2 

R. B. * W.. Store.dls 62« 2 

R. *E. Mfg i n 8rov» .dls 62 U% 

Macnlne. according to size.dis 76*10 *80 9 

Bolt Knot, according to size.. .dls 76*10 * 80 2 

B«P»x...F b 0)4*10)4# 

Boring (Hacblreo. 

Without Augers. Upright Angular. 

Douglas.$640 $6.76.dls 60 2 

Snell’s. Rloe*s Patent .... 6.60 E76.dls 40*10*102 

Jennings.6.60 E76.dls46*46*10S 

Other Machines. 3.86 2.76...net 

Phillips’Pat..with Augers 7.00 740. .net 

fisw Pine 

Humason. Beckley * Oo.*s.dls 00*10 2 

Sargent * Oo.T.. .$17 and $1$, dls 60*10 % 

Peek. Stow * W. Oo.Als 50*10* 60*10*62 


Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and $1 to 88 ..dls 60*6*60*102 

Backus, Nos. 6 . 8^12, 14 .dts80*10*5 1 

Backus. Nos. 16. * 8 . 20, 28. 7 4,11.dls 70*10*6 % 

Barber’s, Nos. 10 to 16 ......—dls 602 

Barber's, Nos. 80 to 83...dls 602 

Barber's. Nos. 40 to 68 .dls 60*102 

Barker s, Nos. E 10 and 12.dls 76*10*802 

Barker’s. Plated. Nos. 8 ,10 and 12.dls 86*10*70 2 

Osgood s Ratchet.dls 40*10*60 2 

Spofford's.dls 60*10 2 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.dls 70 * 70*6 2 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet.dls 6 vy *6 * 60*10 1 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dls 60*6 * 60*10 2 

Ives’ Barbers..dls 60*6 * 60*10 f 

Ives’ Spofford .dls 60*6 * 60* 10 % 

Common Ball. American.H.10 * $1.16 

Bartholomew*s. Nos. 26.27. 80.dls 60*10*60*6 % 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 117 118 .HE.dls 70 * 70*6 2 

AmldonT Barker’s Imp'd Plain.dls 76*10 * 80 2 

Amid on’s Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dls 66*10 * 70 % 

Amldon’s Ratchet ...dls 76*10 * 80 2 

Amldon'a Eclipse Ratchet ..dls 60 2 

Amldon's Globe Jawed .dls 40*40*10 2 

Amldon’s Corner Braoe.......dls 40 * 40*10 2 

Am'don’s Universal.4 In., 12.10; lOSn., $2.26 

Amldon's Buffalo Ball. . .$1.10 * tl.if 

P. 8 -* W . .dls 60*10 2 

Brackets. 

Shelf. plain, Sargent's list... ...dls 66*10 * 66*10*10 9 
Shelf, fancy. 8 argent's list...,.dls 60*10#60*10*102 

Reading, plain.dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 2 

Reading. Rosette...dls 60* 10 * 60*10*10 2 

0ngnt IFire Gssss.dls87)4*87)4*101 

Brel I era. s Inch.. y 10 0x11 

Henls’ Self-Basting.. 1 Per dos. IA60 E60 640 

Backets.—See Weu Buckeu and Palls 

Bill Rings.—Union Oo. Nut.dis 66 2 

Sargent's.. dls 0894*10# 70*6 2 

Hotchkiss' low list. 7!7r....ZdiM 80< 

Humason. Beckley * Oo.*s N .dls 70 9 

Peck, 8 tow * W. Oo.’». r dls 60*10 # 60*10*10 2 

Bllrioh Hdw.Co.. White Metal,low llsLdls60*60*10 2 
Butcher's Cleavers. 

B ^‘ 7 ?.■.•"a.i.a. 

HE60 19.00 SL60 24.00 27.00 80.00 3E60 8E60 

New Haven Edge Tool Oa*s.dls 40 

P- a * W.dls 88)4*6*33)4*10 

Butts. 


Wrought Brass.-dls 70*70*10 % 

Oast Brass. TteboutT.dls 88)4 % 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s Fast.dis 88)4*10 2 

Oast Brass. Loose Joint..dtt 83)4*10 % 

Oaot Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow. . .. dls 6o#tl0 

Fast Joint. Broad.fthMiis 

Loose Joint.. 1 

....dls 70*1# 

Loose Joint. Japanned.. 

Loose Joint. Jap. with Aoorne.. 

Parliament Butts. 

Loose Pin. Aoorns.. 

Loose Pin, Aoorns, Japanned. 

Loose Pin, Aoorns, Jap,Pltd.Tips...,. 
Wrought 1 St4e*>— 

ra«t Joint Narrow. 

Fast Joint. Lt. Narrow. 

Fast Joint. Broad. 

Loose Joint. Broad. 

Table Butts. Back Flaps. *0 .. 

Inside Blind, Regular. 

Inside BUnE Light.-. 

Lmm Pin. r . T 

Bronaed Wrought Butts.dls 40fi 

....dls 70*10 2 
....dis 70*102 
...dls 70*10 2 
....dis 70*102 
....JltS 70*10 2 
...dls 70*10 2 

.dls 70*10 2 

....dls 70*10f 
(10*40*10*6 2 


.Fb 6U*8# 

.* b«4*«# 


VJnllpsrs.—See Oompi 

Calks, Tee 

Gautier. 

Dewicks. 

Cns Ossnsrs. 

Messenger's Comet.* dos $8.00, dls 262 

American...F gross $EOO 

Duplex.... dot 26#, dls 16 * 20 C 

Lyman's.F dot $8.76, dls 20 g 

No. 4. French.«F dos $2.26, dU 66 * 601 

No. 6 . iron handle.... F gross $E00, dls 46 * 60 2 

Eureka..F dos 8R60, dis 10 2 

Sardine 8 olsson.F doa f2.7o*tt 00 % 

Star. .F dos $2.76 % 

Sprague. No. 1 . $ 61 7, $#45; •, $E 6 flu....dls 60*10*1# % 
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World's BMi P gr oss * 5s 1, $ 18 . 00 ; No. 8, 124.00. Carry Osabi* Fla lot IHtelilBM. 

No. 8, 938.00.-....dls 60Al6 % gitchtT. ..-dR 50*10 * 60*10*10 f Knox, #U-tneh Rolls..M.88 saflh 1 - 

—.G dos fS.00, dls S6*6 j Rubber.* dos $16.00, dls 80 J Kmoi, O-Tnoh Rolls..6*00 

Domesti c..,,,.. . . f dosg,«o, dls 46f p«rf«y*t .- - . ..dls < Regie 814 -Inch RolL . .. . -89-16.dlsSKf 

Champion.~ » doefc.00. dR 60 f (Curtain Plan,—Slivered Glass. net Regie, 6U-lnch RoU. ........... *•«.*»•»»! 

—Card** _ ia*iaaia« WuiteRnamel...«.net Crown, 4 H la, $&60:0-1^ $A0O; 8-tau,|6J'0 each, dls S|| 


_ _ ..PdoskRL_ 

Champion. Y7YYYYYY.Y. . • doe Soft dls 60 f 

Cards. 

Horse end Onrry. dls 10*10 * 10*10*10 $ 

Cotton.New list. An*., i860, dls 10 r« 10*10 % 

wool--. •• •• *■ du 10 010 * 10 $ 

Carnot Strotohers. 

Osst Steel, Polished.o dos tS.Se 

•set Iron, Steel Prints..-P doe 80S 

Socket.ndosll.76 

Bullard's-.-.dR 16 *86*10$ 

Carnot S woo non. 

BRsell ha 6.P dos $17.00 

BJssell No. 7 New Drop Pen.V dos 918.00 


00. dls 60S n-rt. 


utj..... . dls 10*10 * 10*10*10 $ fjmtlerv* QrownJeweL ' .7.... .'6-la/6iL60 eeos, an »* n 

.NowUst, Ang., ip*, dls 10 g 10*10 $ Beaver Falis and Booth's.JU JdVJ$ Amsrican^-la,$8: 44a,$5.40; 7-la,UAOeeoh,dR96J 

mtfllsn. r* r Geneva Hand Fluter, White Hotel..P dos tit, dhttl 


Damporn.dro. 

Dampers, Buffalo . . 

Buffalo Damper Clips. 

86*10 $ crown Damper. 


••dj* 6® 6 Shepard 


li widen—See Com passes. 


.40*10 $ Clare- r nana Prater.. 


VPIMTS uhuu nuvof. nuivn mosm. 'T.T II S 

Crown Hand Fluter, Noe. 1.616; S, 81140 sjS. §lo.dls 60 | 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 86..6 doa fuyo. 4S4tj 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. U0.-.P doa m.«R40J 

bepard Hand Fluter, Now 86.f doa W, dR 48 j 


MsseU Grand.R dot 880 00 Kmbossed Gilt, Pope * Stevens’ list..dis sosio 5 Plating Be 

grown Jewel.No. 1, $18 1 No. 8, 61®1 No. 8. (HO Brass. Pope 1 * Stevens’ Ust- .~ dt * 40 * p^I»nT r " P *' 

!2w«V ‘ .« do! Si7!oo rSfSrs Rod?SfirSiar time.P dsn $lso B1 Ji®jJ dcr 8< > 

hi proved Parlor Queen, Nickeled Trimmings^.. ■ ■ Gray is.... • • • - j jj®* SRaS* J}f an i\ Blair'S. •• Cllmi 


22 Kmbossed Gilt,. 


Sf 4 J 6 .% 


) * SteT.n.' Uit..dl* M*10 1 

Tens' list.. . .dls 40 $ 


^wi^n^“Sd iaiiai:::? as k|; H S) 

Buffalo.* doa $10.00. dls 10 $ 

Plating Scleeere...dls 46f 


,e aen slou &o&&cy Sqieezers. _ . M M 

Loa 01190$ Blair’s .f doe 88.00 

loo! dls 10$ Blair’s, •' Climax ” . , V 0 *£-*f 

40*10*60$ .Ferae.—Ray. Manure.* 0 .. Aaso.list....j^dm06*6 % 

.. dlalO $ h *F* Manure, Ac., PhUa. lias....dls 00 * 00*6 $ 

.dls 80$ Plated, see 8popna 

0*00*10$ Preexers, Ice Cream. jusssisms 


.. ..P dos $1.60 * 1.76 


Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned Trimmings 
_ 0 dos 

■xodslir ..... doi 

Garland.0 dos 

Parlor Queen.p dos 

Housewife's Delight.p dos 


v dos 127.00 ... XL* 


m:co 


Weed Improved.. 

Hub. 

Cog Wheel. 

Cartridges.—See Ammunition. 
_Caetera. 

■od. 1 New list: 


.0 dos $10.00 


Elliott's Door Cheek an 

Drawing Halve*. 

P , 8. A W. 


Cartridge*—See Ammunition. P . 8. * . ) 

ggftr*.. New list : S.w Haven and Middlesex. 

rate.„>Brass...dls66 * 66*6 $ Merrill . 

■haUow Socket. ) Others..dls 00 <» 00*6 $ wither by and Douglass... 


76*10$ 


S hepar d's Queen City. au 

High 1 LU?. 11 **. dto 7B *6 66 76*10 $ 


Tale Casteii'. lUt *iiayViW4 ‘.*.' .‘dis'soilSatO < ^*^^W^ra.'.V.V.V.V.V.lV.'.V.V.V.V.V.^.^Sls &^i F°dos.' '.‘ $8.00 8?76 4?26 4.75 6.86 0 00 7.00 ^*000 ft! 

Tale, Gem ..dls 00*00*6$ RMiti«T's .*.,....dls86$ Fnee. . v lowrx. 

Martin s Patent(Pnosnlx).dls46*10gf6O$ iSiSitibie Handle.-dls 26*881$$ Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.$R78 

Pay son’s Antifriction.dls 00 * 00*10 ft Wilkinson's Folding...dls 86 * 86*6 $ Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.«AJ 

“Giant -* Truck Casters.ols 10* 10*6 $ oJrie and Drill feteefcs. w „ _ gif ^f Taped Fuse, for wet ground^.......4.g 


.dls00*10*10$ 9 dos. ..$3.76 4.70 6.30 6.06 0.65 7.60 8.75 10.0J11.86 

.dls 76*75*6$ Txjw List .. ......dls 05*10 $ 

....dls 16*10 *86$ No . 0 1 2 8 4 6 0 7 8 

.dls 80*6 $ P dos. . $8.00 8.76 4.26 4.76 6.26 0 00 7.00 »-00 0.00 

.dls 86$ Fnss. P 1000 ft. 


Stationary Truck Casters.dls 46*10 Blacksmiths'. . ... 

Cattle Leasers BUckamlths' Self-Feeding. 

■Wat’s.dls0664*10$ SSst,Wilson's..... 

Hotchkiss._dls»0 $ Breast. Millers FalU. 

Peck 8tow * W. Co....dU 50*10 $ Breast! Bartholomew's... each, 

-Chain. Ratchet, Merrill’s. 

J™*-«H"10-8. exact slsee.P palr.fl 08 J aiu Ratchet, Ingersoll’s. 

JJaoe. OH-10-*, exact stieaP pair. .08[ ““ Ratchet, Parker’s. 

Tmoe .7-10-2, exact stsee...Ppatr. 1.111 60*10*6$ Ratchet, Whitney’s. 

Not*.—T races. "Regular" sixes Ss net P pair less Ratchet. Weston’s. . 

than exact. Ratchet, Moore s Triple Aotlon.. 


arkinr Mortise, ve 


'.V.V..V.V.V.V.Uiis'60*108 Breast! Barthol^ew's.V.* each.* S*10* 40 $ O'^VaR'in r Mortise, ve *••• ..25 26*10 $ 

than exact. nltehet. Moore s Triple Action. .—dU26*30$ Gimlets.-NallandBplke. .dle60*io*ej 

Log. Flfth, 8tretcner, and other ranoyChains, list Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00, AtUustable • • Eureka**Gimlets.... .. gro«st6.00 

American Coll 8-10 la 6-10 $4 7-10 •+ * * Wilson’s Drill Stocks. ] J Double Cut, Bhepardson’S.A. aoSJoSI 


uin exact. RAtcher, Moore ■* mpie aduuu.. m wmiMB.-nsu wv oyiM. .— 

i Fifth, 8tretcner, and other rancy Chains, Usl Whitney’s Hand DrlU, Plain, $11.00. Adjustable^ "Eureka"Gimlets.... .p groM$6.00 

menoan coll 8-10 la 6-10 $4 7-10 la $4 M Wilson’s Drill Stocks. *"* w « Double Cat. Bhepardson»S.Owaowsogj 

In cask lots. 8.75 0.85 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 8.60 Automatic Boring Tools.each. $1.76 * $ 1.06 Double Cut, Ives 7 .......«■ 

Less than cask lots, add P *. Twist Drills- Double Cut, Douglass' ....»».••• v » 

- ..... .- di» 6 OA 10 M 960 , s-jj-g...- 

H illHM __ _ 


_Less than cask lots, add *4#*H* P n. Twist DrilU 

Gorman Coll, list of June 20.1887. ...dls 60*10*6*00 $ Morse 

Ger. Halter Chain.list of June80.1887.. . standard. 

dls 60*10*6*60 * Syracuse 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dls 60*2 t devciand 

Covert Traces.dls 86*1 1 Williams. 

Oneida Halter Chain.-....dls 00 * 00*6 < Drill Hi 

Galvanised Pomp Cham.p no %•<+*€ Drill Cl 

Jack Chain. Iron. M dls70*io * 76 $ Drippln 

Jnok Chain. Brass.—.ais 06 • 70 $ Large sices 

SS?S: WlrZZ. 

■taf-.y/...P gro8 r 4 

White Crayons. .P gro IS#* l£fc dls 10# SrliuVrr 1 


william*:::::::.. -<»»• *>*io*io i 

Drill Bits.—See Augers and Blu. 

Ortll Ch«ck.,-8-Obncj... 


Gina ftu 

Tinned and Enameled. 

family. Howe's •' Eureka w .. 
Famliv y. * c.'s •* Handv 


...dls 40*6*40*10$ 

.dls 40$ 

.-dls 60$ 


Dripping Pans. -Small sizes P » Famliv' T„ f. ft C.*s •' Handv - .-dls 60! 

irgesices.. » 0J4 # «rindatonea >, M nman 

Heaters Small, at factory..* tan $7.60 *0.0 

1 P dos,. $2.00 urudstsne Plxtans. 


nue...^...-p gro8 7 # *. .P dos $ 4 . 60 , dls 83* $ 

Hhito Crayons. .... P gro IS# * 18* dls 10# gJmllVrr! * B. Mlg. Co.1.P gro, $17.00*$18.00 

mau. lil-ra-MLinn. SSS?on fSUn^l Co.<......P gro. $0.60 

.__ Acme (Standard Co. ....... .-.P gro, $0.00 


•p^*^^ *** nrm4r - dw?SSS31!S«^ 

4»i C •••••«.. .. riiinl ay AxtrA h6ATT mimh.«•••••••«? id extrA lo.00 

New Haven and Mladlesex. dls 76*6 * 2?}^? istiraoard On!)..P gro. st2.00 

fthiATnoi’rA.***** 76410 * Triumph (T. * 8. Mfg. Oa).P *ro,$ 

Ohio Tool co.. iiivinM No l.....p gro $10.50 

L. * L J. White.dls 80 *30*6$ cVW sntral .. 

Wltherby and Douglass...dls 76 * 76*6 $ Double 'Hamblin * Russell Mf*. Co.).P gro, |L0.20 

Tanged Firmer* .-dls 40*10 $ rSV Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.). -P gro, $14.00 

Tanged Flrmers, Jtateher*s.$4.75• $6.00 Triple (Hamblin ft h ussell Mfg. Co.^ .... P gro, Ho.2u 

3ESS rSSS? JM k-n,.njtjl aSlril(Hamblin *B<u«U Mfg. Co.’) . V gro. M.60 

Tanged Flrmers, Book Brea..dls 80 $ Paine, Diehl * C ft’s.P gro $ 24.00 

Chneka. bSHo SteJm Egg Poachers, P dos., No. 1, W.00: 

Beach Patent...each,$8.00. dls80f no 2 moo ....-. .dis26$ 

Morse's Adjustable.^aeh, $7.0©. ifsSO* 80*6 $ Kiectrtc Bell Heta.-Wollensak's.ou 16 % 

Htthnry..... .each.$0.00, dls 80 * 80*6 $ Bigelow * Dowse....-.dls 80$ 

SminiM. tali Pat_ Atm on m. :_ «a a to No. 64 to Flour. CF 


.P dos,. $2.co Grindstone Plxtnroe. 

..p doc $ 4 . 60 , dls 834$ $ Sargent's Patent...^..‘21 ?mSto ! 

...P gro. $17.00*118.00 Reading Hardware Co .dis 80*10 ft 

.P gro, §6.60 TTack Saws.—See Saws. 

.,,..—.p gro, $ 0.00 n 

...P gro, $16.00 BaItere —Covert's. Rope, «-ln. Jute....MR jog f 

...P dos extra $6.00 Covert's. Rope. 4#-ln., Hemp.dls 40M $ 

.P gro. §12.00 Covert’s Ad J. Rope Halters...«•» f®** % 

...a jrro.810.60*$1L60 n»v»n*i nemo Horse and Cattle Tie.....dls 60*8$ 


d Mladlesex. dls 76*6 * Rival iktanuard Co.)...P gro. I 18 .OO Covert's AdJ. Rope Halters....... ..«dte jgg 8 

76*10 f Triumph HT. ft&Mfg. Oa).P gro,$ 10.60*$1L60 covert's Hemp Horse andCattleTle.v.;"* JJg} 

.J Advance No. .P gro ttO.60 Covert's Jute Home and Cattle Ties.dls 00*10*8 $ 

.dls 00*10*00*10*6 f Bryant?.. gro 616.00 Handled Hammers. — 

».dlsSO * 30*6 < antral .. STO $6 MaTdole'S.List Dea 1.1886. dls 86 • 88*1 Of 

&*** low...dls 76 * 76*6 $ Double^Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).P gro, n« 20 Buffalo Hammer Oo. ) U* 1 ^**-^.71 

..—dls 40*10 $ Kasy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.)...... -P *n*o, faj.00 Humason * Beckley... . \ Ws. 60 * 60* 

, Butchw*s . 64.75*$6.00 Triple (Hamblin ft Hussell Mfg. Co.) .... P gro, $16.20 AthkToo! Co.... ... > 

• §pear * Jackson's.$6.00 to M antral ^Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).P gro, H.60 Fayette R. Plumb . • •' • • .dls 40*lt • W 

» Buck Bres...-dls80$ SSi. Diehl * Ob's.. gro$8A00 c . Hammond * Son. 41l,404 i®S 8 ? 


Syracuse. Bale Pat. 
Clamps*_ 


Provldenoe Tool Oa*s Wreaght Iron.dls 86$ KaaVt. 4 # 

l- .-!?iS SS&Ii’iv:::::.! 


No. 64 to 
160 gr. 

6 # 


Flour, CF 
F FV. 


siyaoie i — .. ,» »*» 

Buffalo Hammer Oo. ) List Jan. 16. JJ7 

Humason* Beckley... . \ {Ms. 60 * 60* 

Atbfc Too! Co.......) Ai-aiJLia a mi 

Fayette R- Plumb . • • .dls 40*10 a 

C. Hammond * Son.dls 40*10*50 

M e 52?tie Tacic. Nosl i.j^H^’so/LWftilro.dUSOftlO $ 

Nelson ToG Works. 

Warner * Nobles....-«*••»$ 

Peok. Stow * Wilcox. Ail-iiSSllS i 

naraent's. .-dls 88^*10 $ 


Ssasi;:ssssr. ::. - SJU. 

Steam#* Adjustable Cabinet and Comer. ..dis 80*10 » ware? 

Sargent's!!.*!.”!!!!.’!!!!?.dis%*io$ itST^S^JovTiijimL. .<hs60*io*w*i^6 

■bemud Mfg. Oe.dls40*6 * 40*10$ gnss.. . . 

Warner's.dls 40*10 * 40*10*6 $ fttaanrehnene. 

.M.y£! . 


u xegs, P *>.- ftHf 

QkSKpb.. .. JHJ 

10 -n cans. 10 In case 0 # 


Nelson ToG Works.aa5fi*S 

Warner ft Nobles.. .-«*••»$ 

Peok. Stow * Wilcox. Ail-iiSSllS i 

Sargent's...-dl* SSHB10 $ 

Heavy namnwrt and Sledeee- 
Stand under.P ? gjf dls 70 * 10 

JtoJ ..—5 Soil •»* 

Provldenoe Tool Oa .LegIrons,$2oT00 P dos....dls 10$ 
Tower's......dls Si % 


5S\*^ rr^lu^T’JlJlfllL.<H-«>J10*W*1^6 D^^^imuromd^^d^kMs^^^^D^^raed, 

.:. 


•aw Clamps...see Vises noorLock.jBame dlsoounu ss Door Looks Handles. 

cups. .disoo*oo*w$ /^s^SaMcroose.- 

Norws y, Axle,* S-10 : ......_.. v .... v ..dls 66*6*6 wood..dls86$ Door or Thumb. 

Second grade Norway Axle, W * 6-10.dls 05*6 timmu. Nos. 0 1 

Superior Axle CUds. .... J^ls OOM*5 * 60H*5A6$ F Penn's..Per dos. .HL80 LOO L 

Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-18.dls00*6*6 Bohm*s Patent Rubber BalL.--dR*® j Hoggin's Latdhes....... 

Wrourkt-lron Felloe Clips-.p n 6U# man's Cork Stops.dls 88*4$ S^se Iron Drop Late! 

Baker Axle Clips.dlst5$ miry's patent P ew oien m..ulls40*«kt j no Plate, 80.88. 

jUks, Bimsa-Urdwmllat,.dls40*10*8$ AnehorLoek. .• — Sett and Lifting. 

Osiss 91111a. Metalllo Key. Leather Lined...dls 00*10 * 00*10*10$ Bcmdiee, Wood— 


hardware list...dls 40*10*8$ Anchor Lnek.... 


Fraiy’s Patent Pctfoieum..-dls 4 0 * 6 *8 $ 

wSSr YtSSS Key.-.ols bOftlO % 


Bo^an?81de. {Sit revised Jan. %1888.dls 60*2$ *c«£ 1 Uned. 3 

Amuicaii.EnterprlseMfr oo.../..dls90*10*80$ Burnside's I 

The "Swift." Lane Bros...dls 80*10 $ Bomslde’sB 


Metamo Key .'Leather Lined...dD 00*10 *0^10*10$ HcmdXee 1 Wopdr- 


Door or Thumb. 8 4 

§S'4m.'JQ& 0 1-0* US U# UO-.j-SM^OSM 

Hoggin's Latches....,.,..-.P do f* 

Don Drop Latches.P dos. 70# net 

j^d“t^DoorHandles-Nnts,$L0t; Plate.$L1^ 

d5«. nai'iLto: w 'imm* 

ChMt Lrftln*.- SI,70S 


*2* <53rkUMtV.ir.dll 7C*6« 70*10 J 

80 $ Burnside's Red Cedar..... {J j 

10 $ Burnside's Red Cedar. bbL lots... ”- dlB JJJJ 

j. Sommer's Peerless Best Block Tin Key.dis 40 % 


Cempneeeao Dividers, *«. j. Sommer's Feerlem Best Block Tin Key.dis 40 $ 

gwnyames, CaUpers t Dividers.dls 70*70*10 $ j. Sommer's IX L, 1 st quality, Cork Lined.dls 50 $ 

j™ * G Call Ca t Dividers. . ..dls 00*6 $ J. Sommer’s Diamond Look... d J*«>$ 

gra y { Ohg Oa s Compuses * Calipers... .dls 60*5 $ j. Sommer’s Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.dls 50 $ 

gra y * Call Oa's Wing * Inside or CntsldadU 60*6 $ j. Sommer’s Goodenough Cedar.........-..... .dROO $ 

Bsmls * Call Oa's Bomble.dR 00 $ Self-Measuring, Enterprise. ..P dos RM.00—dR 80*10 % 

■ssnls * Call Oa's (CaU’s Patent Inside).dR SO $ Self-Measuring, Lane's?..P doa g&OO-dis 86*10 $ 

■xoeRlor.dR 60 $ Self Measuring, Victor.P dos $88.00—dls 86*10 $ 

{.Elevens* Oa’s Cahners and Dividers. ..dR86*io» Pellae Plates...f 

•tarrett’s 8prlng Calipers and Divlderadls 26*10*.0 $ Fifth Wheels.—Derby and Cincinnati .dis 46*6 $ 

Starrett'B Lock Calipers and Dividers.dls 26\ 1- $ Kiiee 

•tarrett's Cr mbtnatlon Dividers. dis 26# 10 $ Domestto— 


■ssnls * Call Oa's (Call's Patent Inside)... .dR SO $ Self-Measuring! Lane's.P doa 

■xoeRlor...... .dR 60 $ Self-Measuring, Victor.P dos 

J. Elevens * Oa's Cahners and Dtrfders. . dR 86*10 a Pella© Plates... 


•tarrett’s 8pring Calipers and Dlvlderadls26*10*.0 $ 

•tarrett's Lock Calipers and Dividers.dis 26 \ 1* $ 

•tarrett's Cr mbtnatlon Dividers. dls 26# 10 $ 

Lssisrs' reals. 

Bradley's...cus 20 $ 

ftiyW..dR 20^20*6 $ 

L, * L J. White.:....dR 80*6 $ 

Albertson Mfg. Oo.-.dR 26 $ 

Beatty's...... .dls40**o*6 $ 

Sandusky Tool Oo.dR 80 #$ 30*6 $ 

Ger k screws. 


'lates...P » 0 * 044 # 

heels.— Derby and Cincinnati .dR 46*6 $ 


Nicholson Files, Rasps, Ac.dR 00*6 *00*10 $ Patent Auger. Swan's.. 

N’choRon (X. F.) Files.dls 26 « Hoe .Rake. SboveL Ae. 

Nichols n's Roy si Files (SecondsWR 76 (extra prices cross Oat Sow Bea dl es ■ 
on certain sises.) Atkins' Na 1 Loop, P pair, 

Other makers, best brands.dR 00*6 * 60*10*6 $ and No. 4 Reversible, 88# 

Fair brands. .dR 00*10*10 * 70 $ Boynton's Loop Saw Hand! 

Second quality. .dR 70*6 * 76 $ Champion . 

Heller's Hors* Rasps.-..dR60*7)4*60*10$ Hasgers. 


Haw and Plane.-dls 40*18 * 40*10*8 S 

Hammer. Hatchet. 4xaBBedge,*e..-....-^dls»$ 

AroK%S5oMWI. «Jort5t“‘.‘.“.‘.l| SS, J-OJlS 

Fils, assorted . .Ggnos *.751 4 ^ 40 * 

Anger, assorted.f J22SS 5* St 40*10$ 

Anger,large........ * ***** 7.001 

Patent anger, Ives’.......-.-^Jls 80*10$ 

Patent Auger, Douglass*.J set g.85 net 

’TSl??NS!'l^(^Tp«lr, *»*,«#: NO.* 

BoWtarsrw&SL .«#.«,•»» 

Champion . .“• 


Sapoor^At !»««■:.!£2K!5ii*2! 


Cradles.—Grain.. 

Grew Bara.—Jast Steel... 
Iren, Steel Potate. 


—. dR 86 « 
...dls 60*9$ 

.e m 4# 

.P * 8 * 4 # 


Most * Gamble.List April 1,1888. dR 16 ft Hamilton Wrought wood Track. mm em * 

Butcher.Butcher's IRt. dls 90 $ u. 8. Wood Track.All'SJUl t 

Sttibf..,. 


TurtenR... 

Areaves* Morse Raapa 


’.'.’.‘Tnrton s Ust dls. 80 * 86 $ Rider and Wooater, Madina Mfg. Oa’s Ust... Mm vn $ 
4«ku lilt d CO % . ouiuz Antl-Fr1,tlom. .•**«»» 


Digitized by 


Google 
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Climax Steel Anti-Friction.dis50% 

Zenith for Wood Traek... dia 66 % 

Heed's Steel Aim..dls wi 

Challenge. Mara ik« . 4hMt 

tterlmg Improved (Antl-Frlotlonj..41a BSftlO t 

Victor. Me. x% 816 1 No. 1, $1*50 sNe. 8, 919.. .dia % 

Cherltree. ..ate 6'MtlOf 

Kidder's .-Mis 60*io m eo % 

Tbe M Boss** e,»e/*s 

Best Antl-Friotkm.dts 00 % 

Duplex (Weed Track).dfs 60 % 

Terry's Patent. .P doa. or.. 4 to. HO: 6 m., 

ns......dts 60&6 % 

Oronk’s Patent....Mo. 4.$18; No. 6,$14.40: No. 6. H8 

.dts 60ft 16 m 00 % 

Wood Track Iron Clad.V ft. 104. dts 60ft 16 * 60 « 

Carrier 8ieel AaU-Friction.di»60 G 60ft 6 % 

Architect.V set $6.00, dn 20 % 

Kollpee.dls 20*10 

PtUx.V set $4.60, dls SO % 

ftlchards*. . .dfsso^softio « 

Lane's Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dls 40ftl0 % 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger... .dls 20*10 G 25*10 % 

Warner's Patent.-dls 20#20*10 % 

Stearns* Anti-Friction .dls SO * 20*10 % 

Stearns' Challenge.dls 26ftl0 G 26ftl0ftl0 % 

Faultless.dls 40 G 40ft6 % 

American.P set $6; dls 20*10 % 

Rider ft Woeeter. No. 1, 92)44; Mol 8, 76 4 .dls 40 % 

Paragon, Nos. 1,2 and 8.dls 40ftlo % 

Paragon, Nos. 6,6*, 7 and *.dls 20*10 % 

Orescent.dls 60G60A10 % 

Nickel. Cast Iren.* dls 50 % 

Nickel. Malleable Iren and 8teel.dls 40 f 

Scranton Anti Friction 81ng'e Strap.dls 83(4 % 

Scramon Anti-Friction Double Strap.dls 40% 

Universal Anti Friction ... .ols40% 

Wild West. 4 in. whrel. $16* 6 In. wheel, $21... .dls 46 % 

8tar . ..-dls 4 AlOG 40*10*3% 

Mar .dls 60*6 G 1 Oft 10 % 

Harness Snaps-See Snaps. 

Hatch eta.—List Jan. 1.1880. 

Isaiah Blood.dls 86 #40% 

Honrs Shingling Lath and Claw.dls 40*6 % 

Boat's Broad .. ..dls 40% 

Buffalo Hammer Oe.dls 40*10*60 % 

Hard's...dls 40*10 *s 60* 

Fayette R. Plomb.dls 40*10 * 60 % 

Wm. Mann. Jr., ft Ce.dls 60 * 60*6% 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.dls 40*6 * 40*10 % 

Underhill's Haines and Brig** goods..dls 83V4 % 

0. Hammond ft Son.-.dls softio * 60 % 

limmons.... ....dls40*10*60% 

Peok's.<Ms 40*10 * 40*10*6 % 

Kelly's.dls 60*60*6 i 

Sargent * Oe.d.’s 60 % 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.dte 40*10*40*10*6 y 

Oelllns, following list.dls 10 % 

Shingling, Noe. 12 3.P dos $6.60 $6.00 $6.60 

Claw, Nos. 128.P dos 8.00 6.60 7.00 

lathing Nee. 128.P dos A so *00 6.60 

Hay ftalysi. 

Lightning.Mfrs. price P dos H8. dls 26 % 

Jobber's Extras 

Beotrle.P dos SI 7) dls 80 * 

Bern.p dos 1181 30*5% 

Wadsworth's.dls 40*7)f * 40*10 i 

Carter's Needle.P dos $11.50 * *i 2 .c o 

Meath's.P dos $18.60 * 114.00 

Hlntsi, 

1 Wromokt iron Hi nges 

“ land T.dte 70*10*6 * 76*10*10% 

, (6 to 12 in. P %-- S%# 

1 ] 14 to 20 In., P P. 8H9 

• (22 to86in., • a. 2H4 

16 to 12 In., P h .8 H$ 

Heavy Welded Hook < u to 2t> in., P h.s %% 

(29 to 86 in., P ft. 294 # 

— WH " k * ad *".)ISs::::?lHiSjw 

Boiled Blind Hinges. Nes 82 and 84.dls 60*10 

Belled Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 284....dls 66*10 1 

Belled Plate.. ..dls 70*10; 

Boiled Raised..f..dls70*10 

Plate Hlages 13,10 * 12 in., P ft...6 

11 Providence "} over 12In- P ft-.4* 

%rlnpHaages— 

Beer's Spring and Blank Batts.-dls 40 1 

Union Spring Hinge Oa*s list, March. 1886.. .dte 20 \ 

Acme and u. 8 .dls 80 4 

Empire and Crown.dls 20 % 

Hero and Monarch.dls 60 % 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned........ ►.dls 20 > 

American, Gem, and Star, Brenscd-.net 

Oxford, Bronse and Brass.net 

Barker's Doable Acting.dte 20*10 y 

Union Mfg. Oo.-dte 26 \ 

Bommer’s. -.dte 80 *. 

Bookman's.dls 16*20 % 

_Ghlouro....dls 80 % 

.P dos 84.40, dte 66 

.P dos 97.00, dte 66 1 

.P des $6 jC 0. dte 66*10 1 

.. .dls 60*10*6 1 

,...P dos $6.00, dte 66*10 f 

.P dos $12.60. dls 60S 

. ..P dos pair $4.60, dte 60 y 

.dte 46*10 1 

. .. . dls 00*10*6 » 

.P doa sets $12, dls 60 t 


Borew Seek and ) 

Btmpw.... 


Western. 

N. B. 

N. X. Reversible. 

Clark's. Nos. 12 8. 

N. T. State. 

Automatic.. 

Oommoa Sense. 

Seymour's.. 

Shepard's.. 

Reed's Latch and 


Pirker....dte 76*2% 

Pftlmer.dls 60*6*10 % 

••moor...dls 70*2% 

Nicholson.dte 46*10 % 

Buffer.►..dls 60 % 

Clark's. Nos. 1.8.6,46 and 60..dls 76*10*6*80 « 

Clark's Mortise Gravity.dls 60 % 

■argent's. Nos. 1 . 8 , 6.11,18...dls 76 * 10 * 76 * 10*6 % 

■argent's. No. 12.dte 76*10*10 % 

Reading's Gravity. . . . .dls 76*10 * 76*10*6 % 
Shepard's Noiseless Niagara Buffalo, Champion, 
Steamboat. Clark's Old Pattern and Clark s Tip 

Pattern .dte 76* 10*6 % 

Shepard's O. S , Lull * Porter.dls 75410 % 

Shepard's Acme, Lnll * Porter.dls 76*6 % 

Shepard's Queen City Reversible.dls 76 % 

Clark s Loll * Porter, Nos. 4, 1 , 194 , 2. 2 U. 8 . 

...dls 75*10*2)4 f 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures. No. 2 , for 
Wood, $10.60; No. 8 . for Brick, $18.60. ...dte 26*2 % 

mSSS- 

Garden, Mortar, *0 .dls 66*6 % 

Planter's. Gotten, *e.—dte 66*6 % 

Warren He#.-.dll 60 % 

*Mflo.~.P doa 84.71 

T). * H. Scovfl.„dl» 20 . 

Lane's Creeoent Soevfl Pattern.dte 46 y 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dte 46 * t> 1 

Lane's Rasor Blade, Soovil Pattern.dls 80 % 

Maynard. _ 8 . * O. Pat.dls 46*6 > 

^b^SS^*S 2 !. 0o • , “ V.. »1 


Hnb 

Bart 

Grab. 


ftilnirV and * Ring*#re.’ 


.dte 60 y 

..dte *60* 60*10 « 


u's^mprerad Ringers .'....T.~.T 
n*s OkTStylo Ringers. 


P dos. $4.60 
..P dos. $3.00 


Perfect Rings. .P des boxes $L76 * 2 u* 

Perfect Ringers. * dos. 12.50 

Blair's Hog Ringers.P dos. $*' Ot * $2.66 

n«(r*« Roe Rings. a nos unem 1.0 

Champion Ringers.P dos I2.0C 

Champion Rings, Double.P dos. $2.& 

Brown’s Ringers.P des, $ 2.00 

Brown's Rings. p doa. $ 1.26 * LJC 

.. Hslstl 0 g A near at a a. 

"Moore's ” Hand Holst, wltn Lock Brake.dls 70 % 

"Moore's'' Differential Pulley Block..dte 40% 

Holder#. Pile and Teal. 

Rais Pat.P dos $4: dts 26 % 

Nicholson File Holders.dte 26 % 

Bollew-Ware. 


Stove Hollow-Ware. Ground.. .dls 60*10*60*10*6 % 
Stove Hollow-Ware.Unrround ....dls 70*6*70*10% 
Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles.dls 70* 70*6 % 

Oval Boilers. Saooepans * Glue Pots... 

.(Us 40*5 * 40*16 • 

Gray Enameled Ware.dte 10 * 40*6 % 

Agate and Granite Ware.dls 26 y 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dte 60 * 60*6 « 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.6 7 8 9 

Each....56# 60# 68# 76# 

SOver Plate d—4 me. er 6 % oash in 80 days. 

Reed * Barton . ... .dls 40*6; 

Meriden Brittanla Ce.dte 40*6 % 

Simpson, Hall. Miller * Ce.....dls 40*6 f 

Rogers * Brother...dls 40*6 % 

Hartford 811ver Plate Ce.dls 40*6*6 9 

William Rogers Mfg. Ce. dls 40*6*6 f 

Bssfes. 

Out iron— 

bird Cage. Sargent's list.dls 40*10*10> 

Rird Can. Reading..dls 60 * 10*10 % 

Clothes Line. Sargent'S list. .. ...dls 60*10*10 $ 

Clothes Line. Reading list, dte 66*16 * 60*10*10 9 

Celling. 8argent*s list..dls66*10*10 % 

Harness, Reading list..dte 66*10* 66 * 10*10 * 

| |Coat and Hat. Sargent’s list..dls 66*l( * 60*10 f 

Coat and Hat. Reading.dte 60*10 * 60 * 10*10 9 

Wrought Irou— 

Cotton P doa $i » 

Cotton Pat. Of. T. Mallet * Handle Whs).dls 80 1 

Tassel and Picture (T. * 8. Mfg. Oo.)....dls 60 1 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, *c.See Wrought Good* 

Bench Hooks...-See Bench Stop* 

Wire— 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 1886.... .dls 46 
Wire Coat and Hat- Miles', list April, 1886... .dte 46 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.dls. 46 9 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. .dls 46 % 

Belt.dls 78*10 m 80 > 

Grass.p dos$2.0( 

Bush. . .dte 66 te 60 

Whtffltree—Patent.dTs 66 y 

Hooks and Byes—Malleable Iron.dls 70 4 $ 70*16 % 

Hooks and Kyea-Brass..dls 60*10*10 9 

Fish Hooks. American..dte 60% 

Horae Nulla. 

NOS. 6 7 8 9 10 

A usable.28# 26# 26# 24# 28#.dls26*lCR26*10*10% 

Clinton. Fin .24# 22# 21# 20# 19#.dls 40* iC % 60 % 

Essex...28# 26# 26# 24# 28#.dls26*lCte26*10*10 

Lyra .. ..26# 28# OT# 21# 20# ....dls 40*10*r#60 % 

Snowden.26# 23# OT# 21# 20#.dls 40*10*6^^0 % 

Putnam.24# 22# 21# 20# 19#... .dls 6*10*2)4*2U % 

Vulcan.28# 21# 90# 19# 18#.dts u£*5 

North west’ll. 26# 28# 22# 21# 90#.dls 10*10*6*6 

GlODe .28# 21# 20# 19# 18#..dls 1214*3*6 

A. C.26# 28# 22# 21# 90#...dls 26*10 « 33V4*5 9 

a B.-K.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#.. dll 26*10 te 33U*6 

Champlain... 28# 26# 86# 24# 28# ......... dls26* lt*ie % 

New Haven..28# 26# 26# 24#23#dls25*10ti$25*10*l0% 

Saranac.J8# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls 510*10 % 

Champion.. .. 26 # 28# 22# 21# 20#..dls 10*10*10 

CapeweU.28# 26# 26# 24# 28#. ...dls 86*6 * 36*10 

star. 28 # 21# 20# 19# 18#.dte x0*10ei0*l2K % 

Anohor. .23* 21# 20# 19# 18#..T .dls & % 

Western.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls 40*10 % 

Empire Bronxed. .H per lb. 

Herae Skaeu. -See Shoes. Horae. 

Hoae* Rahhe # cpmpetltlen.. .76*10 * 76*10*6 % 

Standard.dls 7047 *10 % 

Extra ..—dte 60 te 60*10 9 

N. T. B. * P. Co.. PAra.dls 8 u *10 % 

V. Y. B. * P. Co., Extra....dls 60 % 

N. T. B. * P. Co., Dnndee.dte 60*10*6 % 

Hnakera. 

iSiSSbilciipW.v.v:;:.:::: v:.v* ES ^88 
I-SimafNft d« *8.00, dU * 

National !oe Chisel.p doa 86.26, dls 90 1 

Novel,y I«s Breakers.P dos KIK dte 90 % 

Dunlap's Ring Picks.p dot is !00 dls If 9 

Wood Head Picks, Sargent's. ...p doa £.60, dls 60*10 • 

Iron Head Picks, 8argent’s.p doa $1.26. dls 60*10 % 

Ioe Mallets, Pick In handle ..P doa $£.00, dls 16 s 

Ice Axes, Small Cast or Mall...p doa $L26. dte 90*10 9 

Combination Ioe Tools. .p doa $2.00 net 

Acme Ioe Pick and Tongs...P gross $66.00, dte 60*10% 

Roger's Lightning Ioe Chisel..p gross $28.60 

Ice Tanga. _ 

Champion, S. 8. * Oo.-P doa $4.00, dls 96*10 4 

« <U "°« e * 

K«Vtol7.^.,m. Xs- 

Brass larger than 17 inches, p 26# 2344# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles.See HoUotZwan 

Key a. 

Lock Amo’d list Dec. 80.1886......ulte 60*104 00*6 % 

Eagle, Cabinet, Trunk and Padlock.dls 88 ) 4*2 4 

Hotchkiss' Brass Blanks-.dte40 j 

Hotchkiss' Copper and Tinned.dls 401 

Hotchkiss’ Padlock and Cabinet.dls 86 % 

Ratchet Bed Keys.P dot $4.00, dte 16 9 

Knife Khuroenera. 

Parkin’s Applewood Handles.p dos $6.00, dte 40 9 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Oooobolo... P dos 19.00, dte 40 9 
Knives. _ , 

Wlson s Putcher Knives.-dls 20 • 26 % 

Ames’ Butcher Knives. dte 26 1 

Nichols' Butcher Knives...dls 40*1 j 

Ames' Shoe Knives...dls 90K26 % 

Ames' Bread Knives.* doa $L60, dte 15 * 20 % 

Moran's Shoe and Bread Knives.T77T........dls 90 « 

Hay and Straw......JBea Hay Knives 

Table and Pocket.See Cotterr 

K nebs. 

Door Mineral....-.-.SOfcSSf 

Door Por. Jap'd.-.-.76*78# 

Door Por. Por. Nickel ..$2.00 * 2.26 

Door Por. Plated, Nlckei.&00 * 2.26 

Drawer, Porcelain .dte 66*10*10*6^*10*10% 

Hemaclte Door Knooe. new list.dls 40*10*60 % 

Tale * Towne Wood Knobs, list Dec., 1886 ....dit 40 % 

Furniture Plain....76# gross inch, dte 10 * 

Furniture. Wood Screws.dte 26*10 9 

Base. Rubber Tip.. —.dls 70*10*6 9 

Picture, Judd’s.dte 60*10*10 * 70 f 

Picture, Sargent's. „....dl» 70*10 % 

Picture, Hemaclte..dte 86*6 % 

Shutter. PoroeUtau.,........dte66*10 % 

O arn tege. Js p e nn ed.M gross 90* dte 60*10 « 


£4 MilSu*. Sargent's... dls66*lt% 

Melting, Reading.... .dls 86*16% 

Melting, Monroe's mens ..P iea. $4.9* dls 40% 

Melting. P. 8. * W.. ...dttSMat# 40% 

Melting. Warner's ....dte 80% 


.. ..dte 56*16% 
.Mis 69*19% 


Laws 61 ewers* 

standard List . 

Enterprise . 

Lanterns. 

Tubular. Plain with Guards .. P des $4 90 * $4.96 
Tubular. Lift Wire, with Guards... P dos S4.69 * $4.76 
Tubular, Square Plain, with Guards,Pdes $4.00 * $4.26 
Tubular,2q Lift Wire witb Guards.P dos 14.26 * $4.69 
Without Guards. 25# P dosen leas. 

PoUos, 8 maU.f 6 . 00 ; Med.$7M6: Large,I9.7A dte 90dtf 6# 
Lemon (Seneesers. 

Peroelaln Lined, No. 1.P des. 9A09, dte 26*86 % 

Vood, No. 2.P dos. $3.06, dls 86 i 

Weed, Cemmeu.-P des $ 1.70 9 L75 

Dunlap’s Improved.P des. $A76, dte 90# 

Kmmlr_No. 1,$6; 9,$9; 19,$18 Pdoa. /Its26*19# 

leanings' "Star'\. T.Z..7T. .P des$2.66 

The " Res".P des ttio 

lean's.Not. 1, p dos $6.66; 2. $8.86:8.6.90 

Little Giant. 7. .r!7!7..dli69* 69*6% 

King..dte 46*6 % 

Lines. 

Jotton and Linen Fish. Draper's.dls 69 % 

draper's Chalk.dte 90 % 

taper's Masqn's Linen, 84 ft., Ne. 1, $LS6 1 Ne. % 
$L76; NeTMBJto ; No. 4,82.76; No. MA26..dte 26% 

Cotton Chalk.....dte 66% 

8amson, Cotton. No. 4. $2; No. 4U. $2.69..dte 19 % 

Silver Lake, Braided, Nos. 0,$6.99 r Jf* 1,$A69; No. 2L 

$7.00; No 8. $7.60 P grow.-.41aj6% 

Masons' Linen, No. 8)4, $L60 ; Ne. 4,$8; No. 4U. $2M0 

Masons*Colored Cotton.dte46 

Wire Clotnea. No. 18. $8.69: Ne 19.88.99: Ne. 29. $8.6* 
Ventilator Cord, s tmson Braided, White er Drab 

Gotten. .$7.69 P do*, dte 29% 

Leeks. Padlecka. Cabinet Leeks* *«• 

Ooer Looks. idUehee. da— 

List. Dec. HO.'W. chgd Feb. S.*87. M dls 69*19 * 99*6 % 
Note.—Lower net prices often madeu 
Mallory, Wheeler Oo., Hot. July, 18$$..dte 69*19*9 % 

Sargent * Co. (list Aug, 1.18&8V..dls 66*2*19 % 

Heading Hardware Co. (list Feb.2,'S8).dls c6*90*19 % 

Livingston * Co..dte 79 % 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.dls 90*26 % 

Plate.dte 88)4*2 « 

F. Many's " Extension Cylinder " .$19.69 p des 

Barnes Mfg. Oo. .dte 49% 

Tale Corrugated Key. dte 83)4 % 

Diets Flat Key.dis 80% 

L. * a Round Key Latokes.dte39*19% 

L. * a Flat Key Lstobee.-Mte 83v4*19 % 

Tala new list.dls 88)4 2 

"Shepardson"or **U. 8.".. its86% 

•Fetter " or • Amerloan ".41s 46*16 % 

Seed's N. T. Hasp Look.dte 26 1 


Baale, Gaylord Parker and 1 List Hawk, * 84 , revised 

Ooarbln^.^1 Jam. L '86.dls83)i*2% 

Delta, Not. 86 to89.41s40% 

Delta, Not. 61 to 68..dte 46 *10 % 

Diets. Nos. 86 to96.dls89% 

Stoddard Lock Co.-.dls 29 * 88)4 % 

•Champion " Night Latches..dls 49 % 

Barnes Mfg. Co.dte49% 

Carte and Corbin Trunk...dls 26*tf 

Champion " Cabinet and Combination....41a 33)41 

Tale..4te^}% 

Berner's...dte 2» % 


List, Dee. 28. 84..dli 76 * 76*19 % 

Tale Look Mfg. Co. a.dls 83)4 1 

Eagle.-.dte 26*2% 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Oe.dte 49*2 % 

Homer's. Nos. 0 to91.....dls80% 

Homer's Scandinavian, *«, Nes. 199 10 696.. .dls 16 1 

A. E. Diets.-dls 49% 

" Champion " Padlocks.dte 40 % 

Hotohxlaa. 4U 30 % 

•Star".-...41s 46% 

"Horse Shoe." P des.. |9.dte 40 « 

Barnes Mfg. Oo. Ms 49% 

NookM.dte 80 % 

Brown’s Patent.dts 26 % 

Scandinavian.dte 99 * 99*19% 

Frslm's Pat. Scandinavian new list Uew)... .dte 90 % 
Linker Teels* 

•Ung Pea vies, "Blue Line" Flnlsk.P'doa $29.99 

ding Peeves, Common Flnlsk. .P des $16.99 

Keel SocketPesvles.P des $2L99 

MnU. Iron Socket Peevtee.P des $19.09 

Cent Hooks, " Blue Line" Flnlsk.p desH*90 

3snt Hooks, Common Finish.-P des $14.00 

tat Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, "Blue Line" 

Finish. P des $1*00 

tat Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp Ooeunen 

tat Hooks, Clip Clasp, "Blue Line" Fln.P des &4.00 
tat Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Finish. .P des $12.00 

Band 8p1kes.P des 0 ft., $16.00; 0 ft- $20 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, 12ft. 14ft. lOtt. lift. 29ft. 

P dos.$1L60 12.69 14M9 17.69 2L60 

^ike Poles, Pike only, p 

dos. 10.09 1L09 18.09 1*99 90.09 

^tke Poles, not Ironed, P 

dos. *90 7.00 *00 12.00 1*0 

setting Poles, P dos. 1*00 1*00 17.00 . 

wamu Hooks.P des 818L0Q 

Landing Blocks.P des 8 2* 80 

Skidding Tongs.p des 86L00 

Log Binders.-.P des $2*00 

Bended Boot Calks, 1 to 8 M.dte 26%; 6U19M.dls 99% 

Square8toel BootCalks.dte492 

Chain RaftlngDogs.P 19981*60 

Ring RaftlngDogs...P 100, mad.,81*00; large,$1*00 
rimoer Grapolas. P des $8*00 


Four-ounoeBottles.-Pdas.8L76 Pgre.817.0f 

M* HkSory. dls 19*10*29*19*10 % 

Lignum vltsi. .dls 99*10dS9*19*10 % 

B. * L. Block Oo. Hickory and U T...dls 80 * 89*10 
Hatch Safes. 

Dangerfield's 8elf Igniting. .P daa$L2 

H attach a .—Regular list... -dte 00*10 * 00*ic*6 
Meat Cattera 

Dtxon’9—:Nos..... 12 8 4 

p doa.$14.0017.0010.00 80.09-dls 46 % 

Woodruff's..Nos. 100 160 

p doa $1*001*00—dte 46 

Champion.Nos. 200 800 400 

P doa. $8*00 87.00 40.00-dte 46 

Halts' Patten Nos. 11 18 If 

PdOS...$87.00 8*06 46.66 { 


Noa.. 


.*.g.*£. 

_..8*00 7.00 1*00 8*00 8*66 6*06 

Enterprise...tte 8b 

No*. 10 If 88 M 48 

..I* *60 LOO 9 99 —U 09 
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THE IRON AGE. 


October 4 1888. 


Pmurmai*. 

Wots. . 

9 do*. 


.dl* 40*10$ 

•* 8 oo 

wd^v:::;::;... 4»4.oo «.oo $&oo »o° 

40 . 00 -^^ 4 ^ 10 , 

Homo No. 1 ..T....-4*« W do*, dl* 66*10 * 

Draw Ol g ^~;;| 80 ®00 76*00 soloo 285.00-dis 20 • 25 * 
Hoof Sharer* (Enterprise Mfg. Co. 1 ... dls 20*10 A30* 
Ofe&d born’s Smoked Beef Gutter.E dos. $60.00 

iZL'ss wSiSrr is* i w*a«. n: • bud-, o* > * 

•SJ,-).* 1 *. 

Buffalo Adjustable.N do* $3.00, dts *5 * 

Rl*|UH>O...*—SteOklM' I 

<*•»»—- --.v.v.^Sf SSSS» 

..dls 60*10 * 

.dls 80 $ 

;.dll 70 A 70*10 $ 

.dis ao*io $ 


Stebblns’ Genome., 
•tebbins’ Tinned El 
C hase** Hard Hotel. 

Bush**. 

Lincoln** Pattern. 

Weed's.... 

ae** Nos.. 1** 
17.00 8.00 0.00 


10.00. E dos. dls 60 * 10*10 % 


Gas Pliers, Custer's Nickel Plated..... 

Eureka Pi jrs and Nipper*. 

Russell's Parallel..... 

P.8 * W.Cast Steel.. 


..dls 60* 

...dls 60*6 $ 

.die 40$ 

..dls 26 $ 

dls 60S 


>r Square.2at. e • 

Hale and Tree Angers and JHgge 

Poet Hole Digger.E do* $30.00, dU 25*. 

r Poet Hole * users.... *. E dos $ 30 . 00 . dls! 


Haney Drawer*.—* do*.. H8 9 $20. 
(Husale*.—Ssfety, * do*. M. 


...dls 86* 


N -it- .Bee Trade Report 

Wire Nails' * Brad*, list July 14. 87.. .du 70*10 1 
Wire Nalls, Standard Penny.* keg. $*.80 • *2.70 

<«.|l Pnller.—Curtiss Hammer... Edo*$9.00net 

uS5t NoTl. ®T.....E do* $80.00, dlalO $ 

peltaaa ..E do* $9.00. dls 26 $ 

bSss .V.V. . . . . . . ... E do* $30. dls 80 4 

Mall ftet*.—*duare.E gro., ij.oo A $4.26 

Cannon’s Diamond Point.E gro. $12 dls 20 $ 


P. 8 * W. Cast steel..... 'jvaVai. To l 

P. 8. * W. Tinners' Cutting Nipper*... .add 6 < dl* 10 J 

Carew's Pat. Wire Cutter*.......v.; 80*6 < 

Morrill’s Parallel, oer do*., fl*.. • •-**• J 

Cron*’* 8 in.. $16; 10 in.. $81.dls 40 D 40*6 $ 

p“kS?L«™U.' ::.'. .'.V....<U« 704tl0»7°*10*10 1 

Dsns’ Inclinometer*.-dls 10*10 % 

.E gro $12 4$ $15 

.E gro $26* $26 
rer*. 
_..* 10 $ 

_dls 20 % 

.E dos $16*117 

i^i. .;....E dos $8.00 a $9.00 

Vaugnans Po*t Hoi*. auger, per do*... 313 <oo A m.oo 
Konler's Little Giant.E dos J1H.00 

Kohler's New cnampion.-.E dos Ei.oo 

Schneldler ....E dos $1 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers ............ • • * dos m 

Croak’s Post Bars. dos $60, dls 60*6 A 60*10 1 

Gibb's Post Hole Digger, E de* $30—dls 40 A 40*10 * 

Pstats Parere* . «> m a *. uj 

White Mountain.E do* $ 5.00 ® 6.60 

hS&S Com . b ‘.“. t . 1 . on .::.:.:::: 

lMton’i Pronin*'HooW "jtiiiiiio®', Mm *0* 10* 
. 8. Lm>*O a’tLrunln TooU..........■ • ■ •• * 


Poppers, Corn. 

Rouna or Square, i qt.. 
Round or Square. 2 qt... 
Peat "" * “ 

Samson_ 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers 
Bures* Diggers.. 


T 5>le*(Humason * Beckley Ml* Oo)... 

Blake’s Pattern... E dc 

Turner * Seymour Mfg. Oo. 


__dls 40$ 

do* $ 8 . 00 . dls 10 % 
.dls 60$ 


kinds, 6 Mi off list L _ 

ta tots less than 100 b, E b, add fc#, 1 b boxes add 1# 
to Ust. 

0*Gevernment.~.E u 8# 

O.B. Nary.-.aTi;Admail* 

lltlora.— Zlne and Tin.dls *6 4$ 06*10 % 

BMuut Copper..dls 60*10«50*10*6 % 

SrZneable. Hammers’ Improved, No 1. $3.00; No. 2, 

Jf So^Ne. 3. $4.40 E dos....dls 10 A 10*l6 $ 

Aadiea&le. Hammers, Old Pattern, same Ust.. ..dls 40 $ 
^aueaoic,-. p^mjjon ” Zlne.dls 60*lu*10 % 

- dl§ w % 

. .dis 60 f 


t off list Jan. 1.1888. 


dls 60 4 
.dls 60$ 
dls 60$ 


.. 10 

12 

14 

..$8.76 

A00 

A26 

... A00 

3.26 

A76 

.. A75 

8.00 

3.25 

.. 8.80 

• ••« 

3.40 

.. A76 

3.00 

A26 

- A 7* 

346 

A60 


/rtor*s Patent or •• Paragon zinc.< 

Mot’s Patent er * Paragon ” Brass. 

OLmstesA’s Tin and Zinc. 

Glmstead’s Brass and Copper. 

Broughton’s Zinc. 

Broughton’s Brass. 

pMkUfi Bfmm. 

^standard.dls «0*10 • 60*10*10 * 

*Ttra ..dls 60*10 * 60$ 

VYB * p.Oo., Standard.dls 60*10*6 % 

3* y. R. * P. Co., Ralamander.Eh 06#, dls SO t 

Jenl’lns’ Standard.E h 80#, dls 86 s 

^kmwloanPacklag.10# <» li# E h 

S2SS5 iiJ 11 

Cotton Packing.- -.J a 

Jute.7 ® 8# E t 

Pudleek *.—Bee Looks. 

Q uar ts.. .. 

Hill's Light WelgbLEdo*- 

HlU’s Heavy Weight, E do*.3.00 

Whiting’s.. ...... ^. 

Sidney Shepard * Oo 

Iron Clad.. 

fire Buckets............ ... 

Bucket*, se# W*ll Buckets 
Indurated Fibre Ware— 

Star Palls. 12 qt ..E do* $4!60 

Fire Stable and Milk, 14 qt.,E do* $5.60 

ruuella. Faber** Carpenters*.high Ust. dl* 60 S 

Haber's Round GUt..E gro $6.26 net 

Dixon’s Lead. ...E gro $4.60 net 

Dixon’s l *—. ...^E gro$0.76net 

•bos’* Carpenters’-- ^ , .m, .dls *o*tos 

fedhroad,' 6 te 0. $12.00; 0 to7, $18.dls 00 * 10 ^ 00 * 10*6 % 
Adae dye, 6 to 0.112,00:6 to 7, $18.dl» 6 O*UA 0 O* 1 O *6 % 

Brass Seed, Surrot’s llat.. ..dls 60*10*10 S 

Brass Head. Combination list.dls 60*10 S 

Porcelain Head, Sargent’s Ust.... ..dls 60*10*10 % 

porcelain Head, Combination Ust.dl* 40*10 % 

Nile*' Patent..dl* 40 % 

Pinking Irene.E dos 66# net 

Pipe, Wrought Iron.—List March 23. 1887. 

tH and under. Plain ... .dl* 56 % 

1 W and under Galvanised. M ....dl*4‘H 

tu and over. Plain ...dls 06 

ttt and over. Galvanised. dU 55 

Boiler Tubes, Iron ..als 65 

rioue* and Plano Iron*. 

Wood PZcw6i— 

Molding. .dls 60*5 B 50*10$ 

Bench. First Qualtty.dls 50*10 & rto 

Bench. Seoond Quality.dls 60*10 <* cO*lo*5 

Baileys (Stanley EUL Co.).dls 80*10 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.)., .dls 30*10<B30*10&5 
Mlcellaneous Planes'Stanley R. A L. Co.^dls 20*10 

Victor Planes Stanley R. A L. Co.)-dls 20* 10 % 

Steer s Iron Planes...dls 35 35*5 * 

Meriden Mai. Iron Co...dls30*10^30*10*10$ 

Davis's Iron Planes.dls 30*10«t30*10&i0 % 

Blrm’nghair Plane oo .dl* 50<ft50A5 i 

Gage Tool Go 's SHf Setting..dls 2 ■$ 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes. ....dls 40 a r» % 

Sargent’s.dls 30*10 O SO*. 0*10 % 

Piane iron*— .. ^ _ 

Plane Irons........ • .dls 20*10 % 

Plane Irons. Butcher's.$6.00 D $5.26 to fi 

Plane Irons Buck Bros. .dls 30$ 

Plane Irons. Auburn Tool Co., •*Thistle”—dls 40 $ 
Plane irons. Middlesex Mlg. Co.. “ Baldwin Iron, ‘ 

Single and Cut.. 

Double. 

LAW. White. 

Pliers and Nipper*. 

Hutton’s Patent... - 

Hall’s Pat. Compound Lever Cutting Nippers, No. 9. 

6 In., $13.60; No.4. 7 In.. $2L00 EdoadlS 20*10<?33U % 
fiamason * Beckley Mfg. Co.dls 60^60* t 6 * 


Dlsston 

P^,&8hSS; Henry"• #ST7* ¥>'*:«• H .00 net 

W^Mler P S! CranblMtion. jjj ^ * 

y^siasAYgf. ^-v.v.fcTTJars&s® 

Ho “ e ’ ATOlB *‘ "v.v.v.du "0*10* 
japai^^lSerew....... dla 00*10$ 

Japanned Slde^.......$ 

Japanned Clothes Line.2 

Empire Sash Pulley.ffl* 56 A 00 * 

Moore’s Sash, Amtl Friction.;•••• * 

Bay Fork. Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, $4.60 j $ 

Hay Fork, ” Anu-Frtotkm,” 8 in. 8oUd, $6.70.. .dls 60 $ 

H» Fork, ” F ” Common and Pat. Bushed.dls #0 $ 

Elay Fork! Tarbox Pat. Iron......JJ* J® J 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating.dls }0 $ 

Shade Rack. .hYn monks 

T ¥aus5al^-Clsteni,’Bes’tMaxera.V..’.dis 50 ® $ 

Pttcner Spout, Best J°*f2 • 1 

Pitcher Spout. Cheaper Goods, .dls 70*6 • 70*10*6 $ 

wSSnf™ Drtro. rx>d quality -* do ‘lS’iu5« > J 

- 


PaSant " ** ......$ $ 16# 

Cable Laid lUlhui" .—E • J *** 

8?1 verLiSe, AQuallty, White.40#. dl* io*10*6 J 

Silver Lake, A QuaUty. Drab........66#. dls 10*10*6$ 

Sliver Like. B QuIlUy. White..60#. dls 20*10*6 $ 

Sliver Lake. B Qualltv Drab....he#, dls ^*10*6$ 

8liver Lake. C QuaUty. Wn!te(only 1 .WIOM# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White.84# 

8ylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab.W# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White...80# 

Egyptian, India Hemp. Braided.... .... ... -... ..»4 
Samson, Braided, White Cotton..,.60# dls ^ W 80*6 $ 

Samson, Braided. Drab Cotton.66# dls 30 A 80*6 $ 

Samson, Braided Italian Hemp... .66# dls 30 A 30W $ 
Sams on Braided Linen.80# dl* 30 A 30*6 

Sank Lsski. 

OJarkVNo. 1. $10.00; Now 2, $8.00 E grow.O&fJ&J 

Mormana Triumph,’ U*t Ang. i* 1880.-dls00*3# 

RSSrng 114 *! . 0 o .'*.‘.V.'.’.'.'.‘.‘.Udi* 00 * 4*16 a ooh*?o^ $ 

Hammond’s Window Springs.. .dl*40 * 

Common Sense. Jap d. Cop’d and Br*sed..E grosafA JO 

Common Sense. Nickel Plated.E gro*s$444d 

Universal. dlaJOj 

Kemoshall’s Gravity. j 

KempshaU’s Model.-dls 60#00*10$ 

Corbin'* Daisy, list February 16,1880........ • •-dl*7<) t 

Pay sou’s Perfect.— -dls #0 A «OklO % 

Huguntn’s New and Improved Adjustable 8 rah Bal¬ 
ances. list Jan. 6.188/7.. .dD 26*f *2 $ 

Hugunln’s New Sash Locks, list Jan. 6 , *8741s26*6*2$ 

Stoddard ” Practical ”. .dls 10$ 

u M Patent .. . ....dls 00$ 

Llesche’t No* 100 * HO. E gro. $ 8 : 106. $10.dl* 20*10 t 
D*vl*. Rronae. Barn«« Mfg. rv» ... dls 60 $ 

Champion Safety, List March 1, 1888 .. .dls66A66*6$ 
Security .dls 7<\$ 

Saab Weights. 

Solid Eyes.. .• *°®- •* 

SsBitgs Stafers or Hlllora. 

bumkk. • 


Bern Is * Call Co. 's 



Tinner* _ 

Rice Hand Punches 


.dls 15 $ 


H* Sliding Door. Wrt. Brass. E b 86#.....dls I 
Sliding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron...... .. ..E fooj 


15$ 

. ... foot 7# 

Sliding Door Iron. Fainted... .E foot 4#, dls 20*10*6 $ 

B U fbrN E. Hangers— _ n ^ 

Per 100 feet.$2.16 R70 S.& net 

Carrier 8teel Rail, per foot..4)## 

cST ®. Association good*..-. 

g5i. ! £*75**11% 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$J*. dls 40 $ 

Ft. D iSkdlionPrl*e Bow Brace and Peeriess-dis 05*6 $ 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, $0.dls 26 $ 

ilauore — J- R. Torrey Raaor Oo........... .dls %0% 

Wostenbolme and Butcher .$10 to 4, dis 10 $ 

O^Ur “. .60 « 60.10 * 

SSuui NOTembw 17. 1*87.du 60 « a0*7* * 

Rivet Set..<U* 60** a 60*10 * 

-D«Ha_stair, brass.dls 2n*2 % 

Stair Black Walnut.• dos 40# 

BanSK^'amenri U»6..,.dU 00*10*10* 

Union Barn Door Roller ........ .dls 70 $ 

—Manufacturers' prices for large lots. 
wSSia . . ....>4 nch and larger E lb 11*# net 

SSSa ...$4 inch » A li*f net 

“Sul::::.*and 5 - 10 mch j j 

Manila Tarred Rove.E b 10 

Manila,Hay Rope ......,....E b 11 

Sisal.H inch and larger E b 

..and 6-10 inch E b 1<»^4 net 

8, “*- J»*&Vi5iS.t 


Dlsston’sCircular....dl*46A46*6$) Extras seme- 
DlMton’s Cross Cuts.dis 46 A 46*6 $ \ times given by 

Dlsston’s Hand.als 26 # 26*6 $) jobbers. 

Atkins* Circular.dls 60 $ 

Atkins’ 811 ver Steel Diamond X Cats.E foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special 8teel Dexter X Cuts.E toot 60# 

Atkins’ 8peclal Steel Diamond X Cut* ..... -E foot 30# 
Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth X Cuts ^ ^ ^ 

Atkins’Hollow Back X Cut*....-.E 

Atkins’ Shingle, Malay, Drag, ^riV^'SStfS 5 

W M. * C., Hand.. du •, £2i£A 

W. M * a Champion X Outs. Regular E foot .24#A26# 

W. M. ft a X Cuts. Thin Back.E foot MJMAWJ 

Peace Circular and MU1. .. ._.......di*46* 10 -% 

Peace Hand Panel an# Rip....dls20*10A *0*10*10$ 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard.. -••••E foot 26# 

Peace Cross CuU. Thin Back..E foot 27#AM# 

Richardson's Circular and MlU .......dls 46 A *6*10 $ 

Richardson’s X-Cmta, Now 1. 80#: No. 8, 27#; No. 8. 24# 

i< Grlffln*sHack Saws, complete..dls 40*10 A60> 

Griffin’s Hock Saw. Blade*only-dl* 40*10 A 60 $ 

8tar Hack 8aws and Blade* ....2? J 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dU 26 $ 

Eureka and Cresoent.dls 86 f 

Saw Franses. M A •*« 

White Vermont............E gro $9 A $10 

Red. Polished, and Varnished....E do* $1.60. dl* 26 « 

Saw Set*. 

Stil lma n’s Genuine-..E doc $6.00 and $7.76, dl* 40*6$ 
Stillman’s Imlta..E do* $3^6an<y.26.dl#40«A40*10j 

Hammer, Hotehktos.. ■••••• -45.60. dislO $ 

Hammer, Bemls * Gall Co.’s new Patent... .dls 30*6 $ 
Bemls * Call Co.’s Lever and Bprmg Hammer.au 1 80*6 $ 

Bemls * Call Co.»s JMata.^...5 

Bemls * Call Ox's Cross Out.. • •- J* } 

Aiken’s Gennlae.•* 1 ir 0 Sk a 3r.. 5 !!Si ! 

Alken s Imitation.f^OO, dis <**6 J 

Hart’s Patent Lever...*o 8 

DlMton’s. Star, ?». No. 1 *. $ 6 . 60 .dU 20*10A20* 10*10 $ 

Atkins’ Lever....per do*No. 1. $0.00: No. 

Atkins’Criterion... .. ........... per dot #7. oo 

Crolssant(KeUerXNo.l!$i6.dO; No.8,$24.0u...ai§ 40*10 * 

Atk?ns PerfeotW... $16.00; Excelsior $6.00 E de* 


$ net 
/ net 
t net 
4 net i 


.E b 7# 


. .dls 20 & 26 * 
,.dlA3SH& 40 1 
.dis 25 f 

...dls 30*10 A 40 $ 


Cotton Rope 
Jute Hope 

Boxwood .-dl* 80*10 a 80*10*10 f 

» ^ftrT 000 . 50 f<t 5«,*10 < 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.dls 2i&i0 % 

Frinffto 10. at factory.... E J£ 4 »Ufn55 
Self Heating, Tailors’^.. . . ..* do*. H^-^ net 

SSTpS.t'fiJSi 1 .°“ e 

Knterorie Star irons, new Ust, July 20,1882. ...dls 40% 
cSmbmedFlSer Sad Irou...E do*. $15.00. dls 15 $ 
Fo™ Reversible, Self Fluter ,.E do*., $24.00 net 


Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Co.).8H»#, dls 15 % 

New England .. 6 #* ™ J? J 

Me’ #Tr .°T.^ 

»eni and beery Paper and Cloth. 

List April 19. 1*80 ..;• -•••* . ..dls 20A20*5$ 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus cloth .dls 30 4 

Common...... •. • -.iiVliaisu! 

aoimr-.T. 

Oommor p«is*la Sash.. a 


Hatch, Counter. No. 171, good quality... ^.E do« Wl 

Hatch, Tea, No. 161...v do* $J.75 A$7.00 

Union Platform. Plain....S IS2 •£» 

Union Platform. Striped .... .**40 A E36 

Cbatlllon’s Grocer*’ Trip Scale*.-dl* 50 $ 

Chatiilon s Eureka...dl* » $ 

Chetlllon's Favorite.... . .dl* JO $ 

F amily . Turnbull's....dl*80A30*10 

ScwHBwmTiSf ot Ju. u. «..<U» 60*10«60*10M , 
Ch*tIUon’s No. .. ,dl*60$ 


Da fiance Box and Ship. ... .di* 20*10 $ 

rSn?? ..a to aS*J < a*?J 

Ship, Providence Tool Co.dl* 10 f 


pSJSWJf'ESSJSr'ffil KSTfSET"* ssh*io , 

grTn C«™™nS. Warn..-.,.. .du « 

8teams’ Frames and Corners ..dls 25 A 26*10 $ 

Hcrew Drlvera. 

Douglas Mfg Co. 

Dlsston ... 

Disston’s Patent Excelsior 

Stanley*!*! * L.*Co.*k*Varnished Handiei....dij to*10 $ 

Stanley K. * L. Co.’s Black Handle*..dls 60*10$ 

o^rffent * Oo's No. I Korged Hiaae.dls 0u* 10*10 $ 

Sargent * Coi’s Nos 20. *0 and 00.dls M$»*10*10 6 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 . 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra........-dls 00 A 00*10$ 

Knapp * Cowles No. 00 a. 4..,...dta60*6 


....dls 20*10*10% 

.dls 46*10$ 

.dl* 46*10 $ 

.dl* 80$ 


Stearns' .. 

Gay A Pardons . 

( txaruDlon.. . 

ClarK’s Patent...- 

Crawford’s Adjustable... ..... 
Eilrich’s Socket and Ratchet.. 

Allard’s Spiral, new Fat. 

Kolb’s Common Sense. 


_160*10*6$ 

.dl* 26*10*6 $ 

.dls 85$ 

.dlS»&10$ 

.dls 30 A 33V4C 

.dls 30$ 

_diS 25 A 25*10$ 

.dls 26 $ 

E do* $6, #1* 26*10 
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Syracuse screw-Drlvw Bits.„....dls 80 * 80*6 _ 

Screw Driver Bits. 9 dos. 60# ft 76# 

Screw Driver Bits, Parr's.9 gro 6.26 

Frey's HoLHdle. Sets, No. 8.212.....dls. 26 ft 26 ft 10 4 
P. D. ft Co.'s, all Steel.dls 60 % 

jsfssl+v*. Brass, Jan 27: Iron, July 1,1887 
flat Head Iron.„.dis70 41 

Flat Head Brass.dls 66 S1 J J 

Bound Head Brass.dls 60 % f by 

Flat Head Bronse .dls 66 % I JOhb®”- 

Bound Head Bronse.dls 60 % J 

Maputo 

Flat Head, Iron.dls 66 % 

Bound Head. Iron..dls 60 4 


Bench, Iron........dls66ftl0ft 66ft 10ft 10 % 

Bench, Wood, Beech.. 9 dos 22.28 

Ben^Wood, Hickory...dls 20*10 4 

Hand. Wood . .dls 86ftl0 ft 86A10&6 4 

Lac, Blunt Potnt.dls 76 ft 76ftl0 4 

Coach and Lag, Olnlel Point.dls 76 % 

Bed.. ..dls 26ft64 

Hand Ball, Sargent's...dls 66)4*10 % 

Hand Ball, Humason, Beokley ft Oo. a.dls 70ftl0ft75 % 

Hand Rail. Am. Screw Co.dls 764 

Jaok Screws, Millers Falls list.dls 60 ft 60ft6 4 

Jack Screws, P. 8. ft W.dls 86 4 

Jaok Screws, Sargent.dls OOftlO ft 60ftl0ft6 * 

Jaok 8orews. 8te*rns*.dls 40 ft 40ftl0 t 

Sc re 11 Saws. 

Lester, complete, 810.00.dls 26 % 

Borers, complete. 24.00 .... ..dls 26 J 

- Barnes' Builders’ and Cabinet Makers', 216....dls 25 4 

gey the snaths.ais 60ft 2 % 

American (Oast) Iren.-dls 76ftl0 ft 76ftl0ft6 % 

Pruning.See Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Barnard's Lamp Trimmers. M fi dos 28.76 

Tinners'..dls 20ft2 % 

Seymour's. List. Deo..l881 dls 60ftl0ftl0ft60fti0ftl0*6 % 
Hdnsch's. List. Dea.1881.dls 60ftl0ftl0(|60fts0ftl0ft6 f 

Hetnsch's Tailor's Shears.dls 8SM % 

First quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls 80ft80ftl0 4 

Second quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls 8U*10ft80*10*10 4 

Acme Oast Shears..dls lOftlO % 

Diamond Cast Shears..dls 10ft 

Clipper.dls lOftlO ft 

Victor Cast Shears.dls 76ftl0ft75fti0ft6 % 

Haws Bros, ft Hulbert, Solid Forged Steel.dls 40 ( 

Cleveland Machine Co.. 8olld Steel Forged..dls 70 % 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned.dls 70 4 

Clause Shear Co., Nickeled, snme list.....dls 60 % 

M. W.ft Co., list July. 1888 .. ....dls 60ftl0 ft 60ft6 f 

R. ft B.« list Deo. 18, 1886.dls 66 A 2 % 

Corbin's list..dls 60 * 10*2 I 

Patent Boiler, Hatfield’s .dls 76* 

Russell's Antl-Frlctlon, list Deo. 18,1886..dls 60ft2 4 
Meore’s Antl-Frlctlon. M .dls 60 4 

■Ml. . w P 

....dls 60*10*2 % 

.......dls OOftlO 4 

...dls 60ft lOftlO 4 


B. ft B. list Deo. 18,1886. 

Sargent's list. 

Beading list.. 

Ship Teels. 


L. ft L J. White.dls 80*6 4 

SbertsonMfg.Co.......^. disS* 

^ Shee et Hone, Mdfe, dtec* 

Burden’s, Per^ns’. Phoenix, at factory.. *4.00 

Itli Add 21 V keg to above Drloes. 

m,mrouokt^ 

Ton lots...ft g 9 # 

1000 m lots. . ft 914 # 

800 m lots. "9 918 ! 

Shot .—(Eastern prices. 2# off. oath . 6 days.) 

Drop. 9 bag. 26 ft. r 2L46 

Broo. V nag. 6 a.84 

Back and Chilled, 9 26-9 bag.tL?o 

Buck and Chilled, ft 6 a bag...80 

Shovels end Spades. 

Ames' Shovels, Spades,ftc.. list Nov. 1,1886....dls 90 4 
Not*.—J obbers frequently give 6 ft 7)44 extra oa 
above. 

Griffith's Black Iron....dls 60ftl0 4 

Griffith's Solid Cast Steel R. & Goods..7. .dis 20 4 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co).._.dls 20 4 

St. Louis Shovel Co.dls 20 ft 20 A 7 U 4 

Hussey, Bluus ft Co.....dls 16 ft 25 f 

Hubbard ft Co.dls 20ftK)l7U 4 

Lehigh Xfg. Co.dls 60*10 4 

Payne Pettebone ft Son, list January, 1886... .dls 80 4 

“———^n’s (Lowman's Patent),.dls SOftio ft 40 4 

‘ Black ItoOm .dls 60ftlo 4 

-Steel .-.dls 60ft6 ft 60ftio 4 

Shovels end Tonga. 

Iron Head.dls 60ftl0ft60ftl0ft6 4 

.dls 60ft lOftlO 4 

Skeins* Thimble. 

Western list...dls 76*6 ft 76*10 4 

Columbus Wrt. steel, list Nov. 1,1887.dls 20 1 

Coldbrookdal** Iron Co.dls 5oftlO 4 

Utica P. 8 . T. Skeins. ...dl 604 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dls 35 4 

Buffalo Vetalllo. 8 . S. ft Co., new list... dls 60ft25ftio 4 

Barter Flour Sifters . 9 dos 12.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters. 9 dos 22 26 

Smith’s Adjustable Milk 8 trainer. 9 dos 22.00 

Smith’s adjustable F. ft a Strainer. 9 dos 21.75 

“ ““ Ijon* Plated. 

... 70# 00 # 

—• n.oo 

.... 2 L 00 1.10 

.dl» 60*10 4 

..dls 66 4 

.... -dls 60*10 4 

...dls 10 4 

..df«M)ft 

.dls 70*10*10 4 

.dls iOdclO 4 

.. dls 60*2 4 

.~dlfl 60ft6ft2 4 

..dls 60ft2 4 

.... dls 60*10*104 


_ _ Wooden Him— 

Mesh 18. Nested. 9 dos_ 

Mesh 20. Nested, ft dos..... 

Mesh 24. Nested, ft dos... 

Slates.—School, by ease.. 

Snaps, Harneaa* <fcc. 

Anchor (T. ft & Mfg Oa). 

Fitch’s (Bristol).. 

Hotchkiss.. 

And raws. 

•argent's Patent Guarded .. 

German, new list.. 

Covert.. 

Covert, New Patent. 

Covert New R. R... .. 

Covered8prlng.... ... 

Soldering Irons. 

Covert's Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1888..„dis 85ft2 4 

Spoke Shaves.—Iron.dls 46 4 

Wood.dls SO 4 

Bailey's (Stanley B. ft L. Oa).dls 40*10 4 

.dls 90*10 0 80 4 

Spoke Trimmers. 

Bonnej't. 9 doe 210.00, dls 60 4 

K earns'.....dig 20*10 4 

£ e, \:^. Na * lf • M *°° * No - *. H&oo ft dox dls 66*10 4 
Oeaglttff......ft dos 26 . 00 . dls 904 

Ferk *- 

tinned iron— 

Basting, Central 8tampmg Ca's list.dls 70*10 4 

•olid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company’s 

RujffaVoVs.'s. ft'nx :;;;;;;;;;;**—% 

Wvev-Platea — 4 nos. or 5 % cash 3") days. 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.dls 60 % 

C. Rogers ft Bros... dl* 60 4 

Rogers ft Bro.. "V. bo % 

Beed ft Barton... dl* 50 4 

Va Rogers Mfg. Co.dls 50*10 ft 60ft 10*5 < 

Simpson. Hall. MlUer ft Co......“dls6<MtlO % 


^olmes * Bdwards 8liver Ca.dU 60*10 ft 60*10*5 % 

H. ft £. Silver Ca Mexican Silver.dls 60*6 4 

H. ft B. Silver Co., Durham 8ilver .dls 60*6 4 

German Silver.dls 60 ft 60A6 4 

German 8Uver, Hall ft Elton. . .dls 60*6 4, cash 

gl ckelJBU ver.dls 50*6060*10*6 %, cash 

Boardman s Flat Ware’’.’.* ‘ * ‘ ’.* *. * .* .*.*.* .‘ais*60ft 10 4 ) o 

Boardman's Nickel Silver.dls 50 4 > fi 

Bwdman’s Brlt’nla 8poons, case lots..dis 60 4) Z> 

Elliptic. Conoord, Platform and Half ScroU. 

Cliff's Bolster Springs* ill*, l W ^Us 26 

..Squares. 

Steel and Iron.> ^ on 

Nickel-Plated ..."If.dis 76 0 80 

S 7 - T BeT#k -«*A.«0ftl0ftl0 ft 70 

Dias ton’s Try Square and T Bevels.„dls 45&10 

Wlnterbottom’s Trv and Miter.. .djs30ftio 

Btarrett’s M icrometer Caliper Squares.dls 26 

Staples. 

Fence 8taples, Galvanised ) 8ame price as Barb Wire, 

Fence Staples. Plain .{ See Trade Report. . 

gteelyarda.. ...ois 40*ioft60 % 

Stocks and Dies. 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods... .dls 80*6 ft 80*10 4 

Lightning Screw Plate.dig 26 ft 80 ' 

Reece's New Screw Plates.dis 88)4 ft 88 ) 4*6 

Stone. 

EUndmtanNo. 1 , 8 #; Axe,8) 4 #; SlipsNa 1 . 6 #.. 

Sand Stone...9 h. 9 # 

Washita 8 tone, Extra. 9 1 ft 62 # 

Wasnlta Stone. Na 1.....9 », 16 ft 16# 

Wasnlta Stone, Na &. „9 n.n 2 12 # 

Washita 811m, Na L Extra.9 ». 40ft S# 

Washita Slips, Na 1. ...9 h. 80 ft 82# 

Arkansas stone.Na 1.4 to 6 in. 9 A, n .86 

Arkansas StonaNa 1, 6 to 9 in. 9 ft, 8L76 

Turkey Oil Stone. . .4 to 8 in.. 9 n. 40 # 

Turkey Blips... 9 ft, iloo ft fi.60 

Lake Superior, Chase.V ft. 16# 

Lake Superior 811ps, Chase.. 9 ft, 81ft82# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, 9 h.18 ft20# 

Seneca 8tone, High Rounds, 9ft.. „20 a 26# 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets. 9 gro...224.Cn 

StoTe Polish.—Joseph Dixon's. .9 gro 26. dls 1*0 4 
.9 gro 24.60, dls 10 4 
.9 grof&OO. dls 264 
9 gro 26.00. dls - 4 
USb net 
_ 28.76 net 

..9 gro26.60 


■x\ 


.9 9 8# net 

.26.00 

....9 gross, 218 
10 gal. cans 
.60 


Penny's_ 

Appleton’i 
Bonney's ... 
Waahors. 

31se.. 

Washers., 


Gold Medal... 

••Mirror”. 

Lustro. 

Ruby. 

Rising Bun, 5^ 

Dixon’s Pluml_ 

Boynton's Noon Day, 9 gro. 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel....’.'."' 

Yates* Liquid, 2 8 6 

* gal... 20.00 * .80 .70 . w 

Yatm Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cans, per lb., 15 # 

Jet Black.9 gro 28.60 

iKSKiS e ..; 

Diamond O. K Enamel....9 gro SID OO 

Bonnell's Liquid Stove Polish. 9 gro2^*00 

Bonnell's Patte 8 tove Polish.. 9 gro 2^*03 

Swedes Iron Caroet Taoks.dls 72)4*10*2 4 

American Iron Cut Taoks.. dig 70 ^ 10*2 4 

Swede# Iron Tacks..dls t>7)4ftlo&3 4 

Swedes Iron Dpholsierers' Tacks. ..dls 67Uftlo*2 4 

Tinned Swedes iron Tacks.. .dls 67)!&l0&-> 4 

Tln’d Sw'des Iron Uphol’ers'Tacks.dis 67W&io*2 4 

Gimp and Lace Tacks.„dls 6734*10*2 4 

Tinned Gimp and Lace Tacks.dig 6734*10*2 4 

Swedes Iron Trimmers’ Tacks ....dls 67)4*10*2 4 

8wedes Iron Miners’ Tacks.dls 67)4*10*2 4 

Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad Tacks. 

Swedes Steel Tacks, all kin ds (Swedes IroiMuice ^ 

Copper Tacks’.*.’.’.*.* *. 1*.’*.**.’.«.*!.*!!! Jdls 33^*10*2 % 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout NaLsrTT.. 

PrtUhliw NiOta.—f.'^ouSkioSI * 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.. dls 60*10*2 4 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls 60ftl0&8 4 

Basket Nalls.... “...SB 60*10*4 4 

Common and Patent Brads._.dls 60*10*2 * 

Chair Nalls......dls 60*10*2 4 

Zinc Gl&lsera’ Points.dig 40 & 10&2 4 

Cigar box nans.dls 46*10*2? 

Picture-Frame Points.dis 46*10*2 4 

Looking-Glass Tacks...dls 45 * 10*24 

C**** Tacks..dls 46*10*2 s 

Brush Tacks^..dls 45ftlo*2 4 

Shoe binders'...... ...List Jan. 2,1888. dls 10 ft 10*6 4 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1,1886: 

8llvered...dig 30*10*10 4 

Japanned.dls 20*10*10 4 

Double-pom ted Tacxs......".7^ 86 4 

Wire Carpet Nalls .dis 60*10 % 

Wire a»ds and Nalls..1 .I.See NalCwire 

Steel Wire Brads. R. ft E. Mfg. Co.’s lint....dls &6»io t 
Tap Borers.—Common BIuk .....dls 20*10 < 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.dls20*103so 4 

/Tayc#,’ ’ Meaau rl ng ‘.-AmertbanV. V. d !* dU2&io 4 

cSeMerinan’s. !!.*’. 1! !!.!!!!.*.’ ..RegularVis’t dls* a?ft 30 < 

Thermometera.-Tin Case.dls 80 ft 80*10 4 

Thimble bkelna.—Hee Skeins. 

^ St “' rt S0 * 10 * 6 * 

. d “ 

8nlps. J. MaHlnson ft Co.dis 33)sf 

Tinware. 

Stamped, Japanned ft Pieced, list Jan. 20.1*°}. 

.......dU 70*1C ft /0*10*6 4 ___ 

Tire Bendera, Upaettera, ftc, I Coes'"Mechanics' 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters....dig 16 4 ■ 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.^llg 15 % 

Tobacco Cutters. ^ 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion).~dtfl 20*10 ft jo * 

Wood Bottom. .. 9 dos 26.00 ft 16.25 

All Iron.. dos 24 26 

Nashua Look Co.'a. 9 dos 218.00, dls 60 ft 66 4 

Wilson’s. d& 66 t 

Sargent’s.9 dot 224, dls 66*10 % 

... • • • • ..• dos 120.00, dls 40 4 

Transom Jblftera 

Wollensak's Patent Iron Bronsed.dls 60 % 

Relher’s bronzed Iron Rods list Jan. 1,1887.dls 60*2 % 

Reiher's Real Bronse or Nickel Plate. Ust Jan. l. 

.dl«60*£i 

Excelsior. .dls 50*10*2 | 

8haw»s . .dls 60*10 • 

Parson’s CnlvenaL...dls 40 ft lOftlO % 

.dls 60 j 


Crown and Star.. 

Traps. 

Newhonse... 
oneidn Pattern... 


.dls 86 ft 40*6 4 

...dls 70 ft 70*6 4 


Game. Blake's Patents..dls 40fti0*6 4 

Monte and Rat— 


Mouse. Wood. Choker.... 

Mouse, Round Wire...... 

Mouse, Cage, Wire............. 

Mouse, Catoh-’em-alive........ 


..V dos holes. llftlS# 
...9 dos 11.60, dls 10 4 
...9 dos 12.60, dls 10 4 
...9 dos 22.60, dls 16 4 


Mouse," Bonanaa”.9 grots 210 net 

Mouse. Delusion.9 grots 218.00, dls 16 4 

Rat, “Doooy **.. .. 9 gross 210.00, dls 104 

Ideal.9 grots 21# 

Cyclone.9croae«Mi 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse* 6-hole traps....9 doe 00# 

In full cases... .9 do* 76# 

Trowels.—Lothrop's Brick and Plastering..dl# lit % 

Reed's Brick and Plastering.dls 15 • 

Dlsston's Brick and Plastering*._dls Si ft 26*10 2 

Peace's Plastering. dls 2ft 2 

Clement ft Maynard’*...dls SO 2 

Rose's Brick...oxs lft ft SO 2 

Brace's Brick.dls 8ft % 

Worrell’s Brick and Plastering.dls SO % 

Carden. dls 70S 

Triers.—Butter and Cheese..dls Sft S 

Trucks* Warehouse* See. 

B. ft L. Block Ca's Ust, 1882..... ..^... M *dls 40 4 

Tubes. Boiler.—bee Pipe 
^ Twine. BC. B. 

Na 0, Flex Twine, 3# and )4 » Balls. ...22# 80# 


Na 12, 

No. 18, 

Na 24, 

Na86, 

Na 204, Mattrsss, 
Chalk Line, Cotton, 
Mason Lina, Linen, 

iSijiMr 1 ' 



M ..S1# 89# 

.z3» SJ 


B Balls (Spring Twine)....-Ilk 

12 ft 


.—..dls 00 ft 0C *6 4 


• Balls ...’ll ft llfi. 

—m Wrapping, 6 Balls to 9 .16# ft 10# 

2,8, 4 and 6 PlyJnte, H 9 Balls.—10# 

Cotton Mods— 0.9. IS and lft 9 to doe.18# 

VSolid Box. .. 

JhraiW— 

Fisher ft Norris Double Screw...dls 15*10 % 

Stephens'. -....dls Sft ft 801 

Parker’s.dls 20 ft 26 » 

Wilson’s. v .dls 6ft 4 

Bonney’s.....dls 40*10 4 

Millers Falls....dis 40 ft 40*^o 4 

Trenton.dls 40*5 „ 40*10 % 

Merrill’s.. dls lftftSOS 

Sargent’s.dls 60*10*10 ft 

Backus and Union.... dls 40 % 

Double Screw Lee...dls 15*10 1 

Prentiss.dls 80*6 ft Sft S 

Simpson’s Adjustable. . ....dls 40 4 

Bate fUer t 

Bonney’s. Noe. S * 8.9 doe tlftwOO, dls 4 *10 ft 

8tearn»s._dls 33)ft*10 ft SSMftloilO ft 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises.dls 38)* ft 56 % 

Sargent's...dls MH*10 4 

Hopkins'.9 dos 217.50 dis 10 ft 

Reading. dls 40*10 ft 

Wentworth.....dlsS0*i0ft 

Combination Hand Vise.9 gro, 248.00 

Cowell Hand Vises..dls 80 ft 

Bauer's Pipe Vises...dls 10 ft 

W agon Boxes. 

Per lb. .SW# 

Wagon Jack#.—Daisy.9 dos24.00. dls Sft ft 

Weaker Cutters. 

Smith’s Patent....9 doe 218.00. dls #0*10*10 ft 

Johnson's.9 dos siLQO, dls t 


.•do-PoL^Js 


rap’d, 210..dkSt ft 
moo, dis 00*10 ft 
,.dls 80*10 ft 


L 6-16 U H 

__ 6k A 8* 8k 

In lots less than 200 9 , 9 9, add )##, 6-9 1 
Ust 

Wedges.-Iron. 9 9 8 ) 4 # 

Steel. . h9 9 t # 

Well Buckets. Galvanised. 

Hill's..9 dos ..12 at.. 24.25: 14 at., 25JK 

Iron Clad. .9 dos., 14 qt., 14.26 ft |L50 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.9 dos UM ft 24.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top.9 dos 24.0C ft ftJM 

©IF W keel a—8 in., 22.86: 10 in., 22.70 ^ 18 Ou 
28.2 f. 

Wire. 

Iron— 

Market. Br. * Ann., No* 0 to 18.dls 70*10*76 ft 

Market. Coppered,- Noe. 0 to 18.dls 70ft 70*6 ft 

Market, Galvanised, Noe. 0 to 18..dls 06*6 % 

Market Tln’d. Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18. ... .dls 67)4 ft 
Stone Br. ft Ann’d. Nos. 10 to 18....dls 72V4ft7234*6 % 

Stone. Bright ft Ann’d. Nos. 19 to 20.dls 76ft7&*6 % 

Stone. Br. ft Asn’d, Nos. 27 to 30.dls 76*10*5 % 

Stone, Tln’d. Tln’d list. Nos. 18 to 80..d1s 70ft70ft 10 < 
Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 24.dls 7Cftbft?0ftl0 J 

Galvanised Fenoe......dls 06 1 

Annealed Fenoa Noe. 8 ft 9...dls 76 ft 

Annealed Grape. Nos. 10 to 14.dls 75 ft 

Brass, ust. Jan.i8.’84. . .dis 16 ft 90 « 

Cooper, list Jan. 18,1884.dls 20 ft 86 % 

Bare Fenoe.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools.„.dit 06 4 

Mai In-a Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 404 

Malln’t Brass and Copper Wire on 8 poo Is.dls 80 4 

Cast Steel Wire.dls 60 « 

Stubs’ Steel Wire..*0.00 to A, dls 90f 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 18 to 80.65# 9 9 

Picture Wire.dls OOftlO ft 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.91000 29.00, dlfl 26 « 

Wire Clotnes Lines. See Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, Sec. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 8*, 9 100 sq. ft.2L90 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 83, 9 100 sq. ft.22.09 

Galvanized Wire Netting.dls 70*10 ft 76 ft 

Wire Goods.-Bee Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope.—List May 1.1880.dis 88H ft 

Wrenches.—American Adjustable.dls 46 > 

Baxter’! Adjustable ”8”.dls 40*10 ft 50 • 

Baxter’s Diagonal.dls 40ftlt ft 60 ft 

Coes’Genuine. 


Girard Standard _ 

Machinists, Sterling Wrench Co. 
Lamson ft Sessions' Engineers’., 
ly&mson ft Sessions’ Standard 
does’Pattern, Wrougnt.. 

Girard Agricultural. 

Lamson ft Sessions’ 

Sterling Wrought. 

Bemls ft Call’s Patent Combination. 
Bern!s'* Call’s Merrick’s Pattern 
Bemls ft Call’s Brlgg’s PatUo u . ■ 


ls’ standard. 

•al—.I 

s’ Agricultural... j * 


..dls 66*8 
.....dli65*10*8 « 

.dls 70*10 

.dls 70*10 ft 

.dls tfOftlo > 

.dls 70*10 S 

dlfl 80 ft 80*6 % 

.dis 8 ft ft 

.dls 86 ft 

s Brlgg’s Patt<c..dls 26 ft 

Bemls ft Call’s Cylinder or Gas Pipe.~dls 40*6 

Remls ft Call’s No, 8 Pipe.dls 86*6 t 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).18.00. dls 60*10 ft 

The Favorttc Pocket (Bright).9 dos 24-00. dls 40ft 

Webber's Patent Combination...dls 26 f 

Boardman’s..dls 21 *10 ft 

Always Heady.dls 26*6 > 

Alligator. dls 60 • 

Donohue's Engineer...dls lOftlO 4 

Acme. Bright.dls *o*3 % 

Asme, Nickeled.dls 10*81 

Walkers. dls 66*8 1 

Diamond. «.....d!s 40 4 

Diamond Patent Steel . .dls 40 ft 

Wringers. Clothes. 

List J ail. 10 1888 .12.60 off. 

Wrought Goods. 

Staples Hooks. *a, ls Jan. 12.f87.dls 80*90ft60*2f 4 
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THE IRON AGE. 


October 4, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

OCTOBER 3, 1888. 

The following quotations are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


2 . 2 * 

24* 

2.3* 
2.4* 
... * 

....f 


IRON AND STF.EL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

“n d *f! u * re :: 111 >•« ® *•«* 

Refined Iron: 

to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

lto4 in. x % to 1$4 in.J-#B> 2.10® 

4*6 to 6 in. i % to 1 in. ) 

1 to 6 in. x *4 and 6-16.# 2.80 ® 

Rods —% and 11-16 round and sq..$ 1b 2.20 to 

Banda-1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.18 1b 2.80 ® 

“ Burden Best” Iron, base price.. # lb 8.00 to 

Burden’s “ H. B. A 8.” Iron, base _ 

price.# lb 2 80 to 

“Ulster*’.lb 1b 8.10 to ....* 

Norway Rods .4.00 to 5.00* 

merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoo, base 

price in small lots..244* ® 3* 

Best Cast Steel, base price m small lots 844* @ 

Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots.5*4* to 6* 

For Classification at d Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Stool Association of tbs United States. Jane 1, 
1888, see The Iron Age, Jane 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. Q. Cleaned. 

10 to 16.#5)2.75 ® 2.80* 8.25 ®.* 

* ' “ — to 8 00* - - 

® 8.10* 

to .... 

to 3.37*** 


Not wider than 

Not longer than 

1 

i 

o 

•e 

a 

◄ 

on_70 

1 oii_ ! _ 

70 » 

1 UA OA_ 


OA 


a a 

OA 

^ OA ^ 

| 

OA 



QA 

Over 84in.widel 


8.25 

8.50 

3.50 
3.75 
4.00 


to 8.50 

to. 

to. 


* 
* 
* 
* 

to.* 

2d qual. 


..* 
....# 

. * 

B, 9* 

to 10* 
‘ to 7* 


17 to 2C .#5) 2.85 

21 to 24.# lb 8.00 

25 and <#....# 1b 820 

27 . . ...# 5> 8.85 

28 .# lb 8.60 <g 

B B 

Galv’d, 14 to20, # Tb. 4.50 ®.. .. 4.88 to 

Galv’d, H to 24, # lb, 4.87*4 to • ••• 4.75 to 

Galv’d, 25 to 28, # 5), 5 25 ©•••• M2 to 

Galv’d, 27. #5), 5.62** to. 5-48 to 

Galv’d. 28. #5), 6 00 to. 5.85 © 

Patent Planished.# lb A 10* 

Russia.#5> 9***< 

American Cold Rolled B. B.# lb 5* 

English Steel from Store. 

BestCast. # 5) 15 

Extra Cast .# 5) 16** to 17 

Swaged, Cast. # lb 16 

Best Double Shear.# 5> 15 

Blister, lstquality.# 5> 12*** 

German Steel, Best. #5>10 

2d quality.#5> 9 . 

8d quality.#t> 8 * 

8heet Cast Steel, 1st quality.# 5) 15 

2d quality.# 5> 14 

8d quality.#5)12*** 

METALS. 

Tin. Per 5) 

Banco, Pigs.26* 

Straits. Pigs.25* 

English. Pigs.24; 

Straits in Bars. 5 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Platea.— Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C 10 x 14.*6 00 to $«.25 

»• • .10,12x18. 6.25 to 6 50 

. IC, 14 x 20 . 6.00 to 6.25 

** " IC, 20 x 28. 12 50 to 18.00 

“ IX, 10x14. 7.50 @ 7.75 

• “ .IX, 12x12. 7.75 to 8.00 

" .IX, 14 x 20. 7.50 to 7.75 

“ IX, 20 x 28. 15 50 to 16.00 

“ “ .DC, 12^ x 17. 5.75 to 6.00 

“ “ .DX, 121* x 17. 7.25 to 7.e0 

CaU and Grade.IC, 10 x 14. 6.00 to 6 26 

" “ .IC, 12x12. 6.25 to 

“ “ .IC.14 x 20 . 6.00 to 

•• “ .IX, 10x14. 7.50 to 

•* “ .IX, 12x12. 7.75 to 

« •• .IX .14 x 20 . ... 7.50 to 

Alla way Grade.IC, 10 x li.$5.87** to 

•* ♦* .IC, 12x12. 6.50 to 

“ “ IC, 14 x 20 .5.87** to 

*» “ IC, 20 x 28. 11.50 to 

" “ .IX. 10x14. 6.25 to 

“ “ ....IX, 12x 12 . 6 50 to 

“ “ IX, 14 x 20 . 6.25 C 

..IX, 20 x 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


5 

$ 

i 

i 

8 

i 

o 

1. 

5 

t 


<o 


94 

o 


s 

s 

o 

S 

i 

s 

2 


► 

O 

s? 

® 

•*r 

« 

O 


3__ 

25 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

81 

88 

25 

25 

25 

26 

28 

80 

84 


25 

25 

25 

27 

29 

88 

86 


25 

25 

26 

28 

80 

84 

88 


25 

25 

27 

29 

81 

35 



25 

25 

M 

80 

82 

86 



25 

25 

80 

82 

87 




25 

26 

81 






26 

27 


! ! !. 1 





27 

28 







28 

90 




... 




...DC, 12V* x 17.... 
. .DX, 12** x 17... 


.00 <3 
6.00 ( 


6.50 

6.25 

7.75 

800 

7.75 


18.00 


Coke Plates —Bright. 

8teel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14 , 14 x 20.*5.00 to .... 

10 x 20 . 7.50 to 7.65 

20 x 28.10.25 © ... 

IX, 10 x 14, 14 x 20. 6.75 

BY Grade.—IC, 10 x 14. 14 x 20 .4.70 to - • 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.—1C, 14 x 20.$4.< 

20 x 29 . 9 

IX, 14 x 20.... 5.62** to 

20 x 28.11.87** to .... 

A became Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 . 4.50 to ... 

20x28. 9.00 to .... 

EX, 14x20.. 5.50 to .. 

20 x 28.. 10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

I TT 14x26.112 sheets...$12.50 to $12."5 

IXX, 14x28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 to 

ITT , 14 X 81.112 sheets .14.25 to 

Copper. 

Putt: Pig, lBar and Iogot. 4*; Old Copper, 8* 
# ft). Manufactuied (Including all articles of 
which Coppe j is a component of chief value,' 
41 i ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake.® IgK* 

“Anchor ’’ Brand....to 18 * 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oi. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 or. 

Per pound...’. $0.28 0.80 0.32 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.. .*6# 

Circles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern 8heets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- 

Coit^or §ardRolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. M 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Plats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28* 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29* 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81* 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. • 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each. ®* 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. . ••••1®* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each.12* 

For tinning boiler sites, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. •••••. 17* 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot... •••2*** 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5,1888. ..Net 

Brass and Copper Tabes. 

iaos rv>nnpr. Seamless Brass. 

inch # lb.47* 

“ “ 41* 

“ “ 89* 

“ “ 87* 

" “ . ..86* 

“ “ 84* 

“ “ .81* 

Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list.10 to 1® % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.60 # 1001b. 

Western Spelter...5*** to 6* 

Zinc. I 

Duty; Sheet, 2*4* # lb. 

600tt> casks. ...6$** 

Per lb.7*** 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, $2 $ 100 lb. Old Lead, 2* # lb. Pipe 
and Sheets, 8* # lb. 

American.^@5 ▼ 

Newark.®*4 to 6 * 

Bar. 6*** 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— 7*4* 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15* 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. 8* 

Solder. 

H @ >4 (Guaranteed). • ■ • • • 

The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
m the market Indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.......# D 18« to 14* 

Halletts . “ UH? 

Plumbers 9 Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and 8tops. 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks, Ac.55A10&2 

Corporation Cocks. .55A10A2 


% inch # Tb .... 

. ..®0* ft 

....44* H 

78 “ “ .... 

....42* 

H “ “ .... 

....40* J2 

% ** “ •••• 

...89* 

j *4 »» 

...87* 1 

i** “ “ 

....84* 1*4 


Corporation Cooks, “ Mueller *’ Pattern, from 

Western list..55A10A2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks.... 50A1QA2 

Compression Basin Cocks.56A10A2 

Compression Basin and 8ink Cocks.60A10A2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50A10A2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks.50A10A2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.50A10A2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Pill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.S0A10A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56A10A2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.B5A10A2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.66A10A* 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 55A10A2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25. 61s It 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.90.. .dis 1# 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nippies and Unions. .66A16A2 

Union Joints. 60A10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ano Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.65A1MS 

Hose Goods .55A10A2 

Steam and Gas Fitters 9 
Iron Work. 


trass and 


Discount 
percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.. v - • .^.60&1«t2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels.;40Al«Ai 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

•0A10A2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

60A10A2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves. . — 60A10A2 

Brass Check Valves.I0A10A2 

Brass Hose Valves.6JA1JA2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves.00A1012 

Brass Safety Valves.. .I0A10A2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

60A10A2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50A10A2 

Brass Pump Valves.50A10A2 

Brass Steam Cocks.57J4A10A2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.. . ^7**A1«A« 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60A10A2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

Brass Lubricators.!!!£!25 

Brass Air Valves.JOA 1 ®** 

Brass Air Cocks.52?!!?? 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55A19A2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50A10A2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.60A10A2 

Brass TestPumps.50A10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.6OA10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.»*A10A2 

Brass Union Joints. 60A10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. ..55A10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.65A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angle. Cross and Chect 

Valves ... 65A10A2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65A10A2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 65A10A2 

All Iron Valves.65A19A2 


Miscellaneous. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings . 

Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings.. 


Discount 
per cent. 
.T.70A1# 
. . .75A19 


‘1 


Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’-V lb 22 to 24* 

*• Ordinary. 6* 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ^ 15# 

best. 23* 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 84; assorted cans, 11* 

Blue. Prussian, fall to best—.... .12 @ S? 

“ *• “ in oil.45 to® 5 * 

“ Chinese dry . 70J 

“ Ultramarine.18®®°* 

Dryers, Patent American..ass’d cans, 9*; kegs 7* 

Green, Chrome . 78* 

Green, Chrome in oil.yl* ® I®*? 

Green, Paris.Food, 2C£; best, 25* 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 80#; besti,85* 

Iron Paint, Bright Red..# J JU* 

Iron Paint, Brown . V®1J4* 

Iron Paint, GroSnd in oil. Bright Red....# fc 6*** 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red .V ® 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.V ®4* 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.V 

Orange Mineral.-J2 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry ..... ..$1«® ©JIJJ 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11* ; kegs, B# 

Red Indian Dry. 

Rose Pink. 
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The Iron Age 
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New Emery Grinders. 

We illustrate on this page two new 
emery grinders built by the Norton Em$ry 
Wheel Company, of Worcester, Mass., the 
nature of the design being well shown and 
requiring little description. The machines 


heavy, and this point has not been forgot¬ 
ten. Fig. 1 represents a 2-inch grinder, 
the distance between the wheels being 40 
inches and the entire length of spindle 55 
inches. The bearings are 12 inches long 
and the hight from floor to the center of 
the spindle Is 29$ inches. The spindle, for 


ing countershaft, is only 180 pounds. 
Both machines will work equally well wet 
or dry. 

Experiments in submarine telephony 
have been made by the French Government 
at Brest. The instrument is called a hydro* 



Fig. 1.—Two-Inch Standard Grinder. 



Fig. 2. — One-Inch Bench Grinder. 

NEW EMERY GRINDING MACHINERY, BUILT BY THE NORTON EMERY WHEEL CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


are furnished with self-oiling boxes, which 
keep the bearings supplied with oil for a 
long time without refilling, and they are so 
arranged as to prevent dust from entering 
the journals. It will be noticed that the 
bearings are of extra length and that unu¬ 
sual distance is given between wheels. It 
is a well-known fact that the machinery for 
this purpose should be strong, firm and 


slow speed,- runs at 925 revolutions per 
minute, and of quick speed, at 1350. The 
weight of the machine complete is 1000 
pounds. Fig. 2 shows a 1-inch bench 
grinder running at 1600 and 2250 turns per 
minute for slow and quick speed work re¬ 
spectively. Tne wheels here are 21 $ 
inches apart and the entire length of the 
spindle is 29 inches. The w T eight, includ- 


phone, but is practically a microphone 
and was invented by M. BarrarG. Under 
favoring conditions the sounds of bells, 
whistles and trumpets were heard for 
distances up to 5700 yards. In the case 
of a ship in motion, however, the experi¬ 
ments were not so successful, though the 
sounds w ere heard clearly at a distance of 
1500 yards. 
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Minnesota Iron Ores.—II. 


BY JOHN BIRKINBINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Tower mine. . 

Two hundred feet is the present work¬ 
ing depth of part of the Tower mines, but 
a shaft is sunk 70 feet further, from 
which drifts are being run so as to keep 
several years’ work m sight. The large 
open pits are still operated, but all new 
work is underground. The policy which 
Geperal Superintendent Bacon has adopted, 
of keeping so far in advance of actual 
mining, has somewhat increased the pro- 

E jrtion of lean ores; but even this ‘ ‘ Red 
ake ” ore, yielding 62 to 65 per cent, of 
iron, cannot be considered lean. The 
“Minnesota Bessemer” ore is fully up to 
the high standard of excellence adopted 
by the company. The season’s average 
being reported as “67 per cent, strong.” 
The complimentary names assigned to the 
various openings have given place to the 
shorter system of numbers, for diamond 
drill explorations indicate that the ore 
lenses overlap each other, and new open¬ 
ings will probably soon be necessary. 

A most interesting study of the pe¬ 
culiarities of the occurrence of red hema¬ 
tite ore is found in the western end of the 
Ely pit, where over one-half of the ore 
body was cut out by a nearly perpendicu¬ 
lar face of jasper, but deeper down the 
ore penetrated into the horse, and at a 
greater depth the ore-lense apparently 
divides and passes on either side, between 
the horse and the foot and hanging walls. 
Viewed from the opening, this horse re 
sembles a nearly vertical pier, standing 
some distance from the foot wall, carrying 
an arch, which extends from it to the 
hanging wall, the arch being nearly a true 
half circle, seamed so as to closely resem¬ 
ble stone voussoirs. The ore was followed 
into this arch and gradually pinched out, 
so that the horse stops short of presenting 
the appearance of a natural bridge. Thu 
almost perpendicular face of the pillar, 
rising from the present workings over 100 
feet to the level from which the surface 
drift was removed, and the arch which it 
supports presents a most impressive picture 
when the miners working at its base em¬ 
phasize its size. The magnificent propor¬ 
tions of the open quarry, which has here¬ 
tofore been known as the Tower Pit, make 
it fully as impressive as any other of our 
large open iron mines. 

The Chandler mine. 

The extension of the Duluth and Iron 
Range Railroad from Tower north-east- 
wardly for 21 miles to Ely, has added to 
the shipping mines the “ Chandler,” and 
it is expected to contribute 40,000 tons or 
more oi ore to Minnesota’s output of prob¬ 
ably 500,000 tons of iron ore in 1888. 

While the character of the ore from the 
Chandler mine resembles that at the Tower 
mines, its physical condition and occur¬ 
rence are quite different. The Chandler 
may be described as a gravel bank of hard 
specular ore, while the Tower mines are 
quarries of compact masses of hard specu¬ 
lar ore. In occurrence the ore in the 
Chandler mine more nearly resembles some 
of the Gogebic mines, but the individual 
pieces are hard ore. As it now appears, 
the Chandler mine is an open pit, from 
which about 20 feet of drift has been 
stripped, and some 20 feet of loosely ag¬ 
glomerated ore is being taken by inclined 
skip roads. Two shafts, 750 feet apart, are 
sunk outside of the ore body, from these 
drifts are run and chutes or raises are be¬ 
ing cut to take the ore out of the open pit 
below the present working level. These 
shafts are vertical, 82 ana 92 feet from 
the surface, respectively, fitted with cages 
on which the tram-cars are run. The ore 
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below the surface drift is very much 
broken and can be picked and shoveled 
readily. Thbre is no close selection neces¬ 
sary, for the deposit is practically all clean 
ore. Cross cuts have shown the body to 
vary in width; the present workings 
measure at various cross cuts widths of 40 
feet, 33 feet, 70 feet, and 108 feet, the lat¬ 
ter being the widest part discovered; at 
the east end the indications do not promise 
such great width. While not comparable 
to the Tower mines, the Chandler is a 
magnificent deposit of Bessemer ore, the 
only drawbacks being that it is not held in 
fee, but is worked under a royalty of 50 
cents per ton; and the broken condition 
of the ore which will make underground 
operations expensive. It is, however, the 
opinion of Captain Sellwood and Captain 
Pengilly that the ore will be harder and 
more compact as it is followed deeper into 
the earth. A full equipment of machinery 
is now b being erected, and the owners an¬ 
ticipate that in 1889 the Chandler mine 
will rank among the large producers. 
The ore taken from the open workings is 
designated as “long lake,” it carries 60 
per cent, and over of iron, and is below the 
Bessemer limit of phosphorus; the “blue 
ore ” at east end is claimed to average 
close to 67 per cent, of iron with 0.04 of 
phosphorus. As lake shipments have just 
commenced no cargo analyses are obtain¬ 
able, but the following determinations 
which have been made will permit of 
liberal discount on account of selection 
and still indicate a superior ore. 


Analyses of Ore from the Chandler Mine. 


Iron.66.50 

Phosphorus. 0.053 

Silica.2.62 


Personally selected for 
average of deposit. 


Phos- 

Iron. phorus. 
69.07 0.019 

67.76 0.036 

69.00 0.018 

66.79 0.a36 

68.73 0.050 

06.23 0.058 


Silica. 

i.’ii 

0.82 drill core 150 feet deep. 
4.07 drill core 150 feet deep. 
1.13 I 80 feet deep large sam- 
2.60 f plmg. 


All analyses are made at 212° F., but 
the ore carries but little water. 

The Chandler mine has large stock piles 
ready for shipment, some of which have 
accumulated on account of delays in get¬ 
ting the extension of the railroad from 
Tower to Ely in operation. The road-bed, 
which was made during the winter, passed 
over a “muskeg” or peat bog. When the 
frost left the bog the embankment dis¬ 
appeared; it was filled up and again sank, 
until, after repeated efforts, dumping two 
train loads of roots and timbers and 1500 
carloads of gravel into a length of 150 feet 
of road-bed, a secure bottom was had. On 
either side of the railroad track are 
enormous furrows, as if cut by a gigantic 
plow, which show how the peat has been 
forced up by the filling settling to a 
bottom. 

While explorations are not so active as 
a year ago, there is considerable life 
along the iron ranges, the diamond drill 
as well as pick, and dynamite being 
utilized. Borne very favorable showings 
are reported, but outside of the mines now 
shipping, no others can be mentioned 
without doing injustice by omissions of 
some which may exhibit equally good in¬ 
dications. In making this statement, it is 
well to recall the high standard of excel¬ 
lence which characterizes the district. 
There is abuhdance of outcroppings point¬ 
ing to ore considered lean in Minnesota, 
which in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ala¬ 
bama and Tennessee would be ranked 
as merchantable. The seekers have in¬ 
variably made Bessemer ore the de¬ 
sideratum, and any deposit which fails 
to meet the requirements of our steel 
works has disappointed the explorers. The 
establishment of industries at the head of 
Lake Superior will, however, have a tend¬ 
ency to bring some of these less desirable 
ores in demand. 
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The blast furnace of the Duluth Iron an« 
Steel Company is sufficiently advanced 11 
insure it going into operation next season, 
and the establishment of a carworks im 
mediately adjoining the blast furnace will 
offer a market for considerable foundry 
iron, which will be supplemented by the 
requirements of the two foundries in Du¬ 
luth and those of St. Paul and Minneap¬ 
olis. 

An industry once established at Duluth 
wifi expand, and the fact of ores being 
comparatively lean or carrying phosphorus 
beyond the Bessemer limit will not condemn 
them. The pipeworks, for which foun¬ 
dations are being laid in West Superior, 
Wis., show the faith of those interested in 
the supply of cheap foundry irons. 
Whether this company will follow the pipe- 
works with a blast furnace plant or depend 
at first upon the iron to be supplied by the 
Duluth Iron and Steel Company’s furnace 
will be a question only for the initial oper¬ 
ation, for other industries will surely fol¬ 
low. The project of a stove foundry at 
Duluth is now under consideration by some 
St. Louis parties. The problem of trans¬ 
porting coal to the head of Lake Superior 
and there coking it will soon be solved by 
practical tests in the battery of coke ovens 
constructed near the docks of the Lehigh 
Coal Company. 

We may confidently expect that Minne¬ 
sota will continue to be an important 
source of supply for high grade Bessemer 
iron ores, and also furnish a considerable 
amount of ores suited for foundry and mill 
irons. As buk one-third of the pig-iron 
product of 1887 was of Bessemer grade 
the opportunities for utilizing non-Besse¬ 
mer ores from Minnesota are encouraging, 
and the probabilities are favorable for the 
development of some of the leaner red 
hematites and the exploitation of some of 
the magnetites. The presence of titanium 
in the latter has discouraged operations 
along the Messabi range, but there are 
numerous analyses shown which exhibit 
little or none of this element. There is no 
reason to anticipate that the entire range 
will produce titaniferous magnetites, for 
in the Lake Champlain district we find 
titaniferous and non-titaniferous, Besse¬ 
mer or non-Bessemer magnetites in depos¬ 
its located close to each other. 


Wages in the Pittsburgh Coal Field. 

—As was announced in these columns 
some time since, the wages of the railroad 
coal miners in Pennsylvania will be ad¬ 
vanced 5 cents per ton on November 1, 
increasing the mining rate to 79 cents a 
ton, according to the agreement made 
last April. It was then decided by the 
operators and miners in joint session that 
the mining rate should be 74 cents from 
May 1 to November 1, and from the latter 
date to May next 79 cents. Some of the 
operators who were not represented at the 
joint convention, it is stated, will not pay 
the advance, and unless an amicable 
arrangement is made before November 1, 
it is probable that trouble will ensue, as 
the miners say they will enforce the ad¬ 
vance. 


Mahoning Talley Coke Rates. —Some 
time ago the iron manufacturers and blast¬ 
furnace operators of the Mahoning Valley, 
Ohio, through. Robert Bentley, secretary 
of their organization, presented a petition 
to the managers of the various railroads 
asking that the rate on coke from the Con- 
nellsville region to the valley be reduced 
from $1.35 per ton to $1.25 per ton. An 
answer has been received, stating that at 
present the roads were overtaxed, cars 
were scarce, and they felt that they could 
not comply with the request. They 
promised not to advance the rate, and in¬ 
timated that when business should slacken 
somewhat they might reconsider their de¬ 
cision. 
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Rolling Seamless Tubes. 

A subject which more recently has at¬ 
tracted a good deal of attention, both in 
England and Germany, is the rolling of 
seamless tubes from solid bars or ingots 
by what is known as the Mannesmann 
process. At the late meeting of the Brit¬ 
ish Association Mr. Frederick Siemens 
presented a paper describing it in detail, 
and from this we take the following, to¬ 
gether with the engravings: 

The process consists generally in a 
method of rolling metal into seamless tubes, 
and it will contribute greatly to increase 
the use of steel, and principally of those 
kinds of cheap steel produced by the 
methods mentioned above. The open- 
hearth or Siemens steel, above all, pos¬ 
sesses the advantage of being cheap, of hav¬ 
ing the right amount of toughness, homo¬ 
geneousness and other qualities which fit 
it for the special purpose of rolling solid 


pected to arise, as we now have the means 
of bringing into use the best of material in 
the lightest and at the same time strongest 
form. 

At the present time, to roll a bar of iron, 
two horizontal rolls, as shown in Figs. 1 
and 2, revolving in opposite directions, 
are used. If the section of the finished 
bar is required to be of any given form, 
grooves are cut around the rolls of the 
sectional form which the bar is required to 
assume. Passed longitudinally between 
the revolving rolls the bar is forced into 
the grooves and reappears molded to the 
desired form. The rolls do not make the 
bar revolve, they act simply on its surface 
drawing the material forward and forcing 
it into the prepared grooves, at the same 
time elongate it and reduce its sectional 
area. The fiber produced in the finished 
product is of course longitudinal. Tubes 
are also made in this way. The prepared 
sheet of wrought iron is bent till the sides 


tube, whereas the latter actually makes the 
tube, and, in making it, displaces the 
material of the bar or ingot acted on, and 
imparts to it a fiber running in a spiral 
around it. In both systems two or three 
rolls may be used together, turning in the 
same direction, and, consequently, impart¬ 
ing a rotating movement in the opposite 
direction to a bar laid between them. 
The two or more rolls (Figs. 5 and 6), 
however, do not lie normally, nor even 
parallel, but at angles to the axis of each 
other, and the axis of these rolls cross one 
another and that of the bar, forming some¬ 
where in space acute angles n opposite 
directions with each other, and with the 
bar lying between them. When thus set 
the rolls act on the bar to draw it forward 
as well as to make it revolve—or, in other 
words, they impart to it a spiral move¬ 
ment. Though constructively both sys¬ 
tems of mills may appear much the same, 
they differ widely in their mode of work- 



ROLLING SEAMLESS TUBES BY THE MANNESMANN PROCESS. 
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ingots direct into tubes. Tubes occupy 
an important place in the wants of man¬ 
kind. Besides their use as tubes properly 
so-called they possess, also, the most ad¬ 
vantageous form for columns, rods, axles, 
bearers, struts, &c. A given quantity of 
material can be formed into no shape so 
strong as the tubular. 

Hitnerto steel tubes could only be made 
with difficulty and at high cost by a com¬ 
plicated process with imperfectly welded 
seams ana a longitudinal fiber. Now from 
a rough ingot of cheap steel with one, or, 
at the most, two operations, a perfect tube 
without seam and with a circular fiber is 
produced. It may be seen from this bare 
statement how great is the importance of 
this invention. If it is considered that by 
the process in question tubes of great 
length and diameter, and of almost any 
desired thickness of metal, can be pro¬ 
duced at a comparatively low cost, air¬ 
tight and possessing treble or quadruple 
the resisting power of the best welded 
tubes of wrought iron, it can hardly be 
doubted that a great future is opened out 
for their use in technical arts, industries, 
architecture, and also in war materials. 
New branches of industry may also be ex¬ 


overlap and the longitudinal seam thus 
made is welded while passing through 
the rolls on a mandrel placed inside. The 
ordinary patent welded wrought-iron 
tubes made in this way have also a longi¬ 
tudinal fiber. 

Another way (Figs. 8 and 4) of rolling 
is known and is used for straightening and 
polishing bars to which a rotating motion 
is imparted by two or three rolls revolving 
in the same direction. These rolls are for 
the most part placed parallel to one 
another, ana the Dar to be operated on is 
introduced in the direction of their longi¬ 
tudinal axis—that is, at the ends instead of 
at a right angle to the rolls. Ill such rolls 
the bar is not drawn forward but simply 
rotates, and if sufficient pressure is given 
the bar is elongated, but no decided fiber 
is produced. 

Between the two kinds of rolling de¬ 
scribed above, which may for convenience 
be called longitudinal and circular respect¬ 
ively, another system of polishing and 
straightening bars and tubes occupies a 
kind of middle position. So also does the 
Mannesmann tube-rolling process. The 
systems differ, however; the first acts on 
the surface only of the bar or finished 

C 


ing and in their results. This arises from 
the position which the article acted upon 
and which we will continue to call a bar, 
is made to take up, and the very different 
action and form of the rolls. In the 
Mannesmann machine a certain relation is 
maintained between the forward movement 
of the bar and its rotating^novement, and 
if the proportion between longitudinal and 
rotary motion is properly adjusted to the 
special material actea on, the displacement 
in the substance of the bar is regulated so 
that a systematic twist is given to the 
fiber, by which not only irregular break¬ 
age of the material is avoided, but an en¬ 
ergetic working action is secured, causing 
the great strength and toughness the tubes 
produced by this process are proved to 
possess. 

The old straightening and polishing ma¬ 
chine, although outwardly similar to the 
Mannesmann tube-rolling machine, owing 
to the form and position of the rolls and 
bars, admits of no twisting and displace¬ 
ment of material, and, consequently, this 
machine confines itself to surface action as, 
indeed, it professes to do by its title. The 
following remarks may assist in clearing 
up this singular difference, and explain 
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the peculiar action of the Mannesmann 
roll which, while acting on the outer 
surface of a solid bar, produce a regular 
hollow space inside the same—in short, a 
tube. To obtain a simple forward spiral 
action of the bar, the length of the rolls is 
immaterial; it will take place when the 
rolls are reduced to the form of thin disks. 
Supposing the disks to be infinitely thin, 
or what is the same thing, that their outer 
edges are reduced to a mathematical line 
and no sliding motion takes place, the bar 
must still move forward spirally, its spiral 
velocity being equal to the velocity oi the 
outer circumference of the disks. If, in¬ 
stead of one pair of such thin disks, several 
pairs of disks of regularly increasing 
diameters are made to revolve on the same 
axis, the outer circumference of each disk 
will revolve with greater velocity than 
that of the preceding one. The same bar 
is, however, drawn forward through the 
several pairs of disk, and thus as each part 
of the bar enters successively a more ad¬ 
vanced pairs of disks, the velocity with 
which that portion of the bar rotates 
increases, and it is drawn forward by each 
succeeding pair of disks as they catch hold 
of it with ever-increasing speed. 

It will be understood that a bar passing 
through such a series of disks, no slipping 
being possible, the material of which it is 
composed cannot retain its original area or 
volume. The diameter of the bar being 
regulated by the disks, while simultane¬ 
ously a violent stretching action is carried 
on, the material required can only be 
\ drawn from the inside of the bar, and thus 
a hollow space is formed. Instead of this 
peculiar arrangement of disks a conical or 
rather conoidal, pair of rolls, which 
amount to the same thing as the disks, 
considered as joined together, may be pro¬ 
vided. It follows that a bar or roa of 
suitable dimensions which is passed throusrh 
the Mannesmann rolls will, provided its 
substance is sufficiently homogeneous and 
plastic, undergo a violent twisting and 
stretching action, the fiber being spun as 
is the fiber in a rope on account of which 
the process may appropriately be called a 
a tortional process. The bar in its passage 
through the rolls is twisted as thread is 
twisted in a spinning machine. As, how¬ 
ever, it cannot be fed from the outside as 
is the thread, and as has been said, 
the diameter cannot be reduced on acr 
count of the action of the rolls, it is forced 
to draw on the interior for a supply of ma¬ 
terial. 

I will attempt to explain in another way. 
The tube is made thus: A bar is placed 
between the conoidal rolls at the part 
where their diameter being least the speed 
at which they move to make a revolution 
is also least. The rolls seize the bar and 
draw it into contact with parts of the 
cones which move more and more rapidly, 
though, owing to the way in whicn the 
rolls are set, the space left between them 
for the passage of the bar decreases slightly. 
Slight, however, as is this decrease in the 
space betweeft the rolls a certain amount 
of material has to be shifted. The action 
of the rolls prevents this material from 
being taken from the outside of the bar, 
and consequently it is drawn from the in¬ 
terior—hence the hollow, hence the tube. 
Soon after entering the rolls a small cen¬ 
tral fracture is formed, which widens out 
to a hollow space as the increased stretch 
is made to take effect in an increased 
twist acted on from the surface. The in¬ 
creasing twist of the fiber of the bar while 
passing through the rolls and the peculiar 
relation kept up between longitudinal and 
turning action is the characteristic of the 
Mannesmann tube-rolling machine, and 
this action it is that enables it to make a 
tube from a solid bar or ingot. Though the 
bar is thus converted into a tube by the ac¬ 
tion of the rolls, and their action only, a man¬ 
drel is generally used to finish and smooth 
the interior and enlarge the tube. This use 


of the mandrel has led to the erroneous 
belief that it is necessary to form the hole 
in the bar. No machine, however, could 
stand the strain if it were attempted to 
force a mandrel longitudinally through a 
solid bar of hot steel. Such an operation 
is impossible. Just sufficient power is 
used to form the hollow in the .bar from 
the action of the rolls on its outside, and 
into this hollow the mandrel enters, 
smooths the inside, and, when required, 
enlarges the tube. Thus w T e have the 
strange experience in rolling that, by one 
operation, the bar is made hollow and also 
longer and wider than when it entered the 
rolls a few seconds before. In a specimen 
placed before you is the proof that the hol¬ 
low in the interior of the bar is formed 
without the intervention of a mandrel. 
This piece in its present shape is obtained 
by interrupting the action of the rolls 
while the bar is still on its way through 
them, and then breaking off the bar so as 
to expose that part where the hollow is 
just commencing to form. This piece is 
sound in its solid part, as well as in the 
hollow part, and the inner surface of the 
commencing tube is crystalline. This 
shows that no mandrel can have acted on 
it. Besides this, the inner surface is not 
oxidized as it would have been if it had 
been exposed to the air at a red or white 
heat. The bright surface is preserved 
because no air need enter the tube during 
formation. Until such a specimen as you 
have before you is cut open a Vacuum ex¬ 
ists in the interior, both ends being her¬ 
metically closed. Such a specimen is 
made by slightly pointing the bar at the 
two ends, so that they escape the full 
action of the rolls at its entry and exit. 

This curious result can always be ob¬ 
tained, and it quite disposes of the allega¬ 
tions that the whole is made by a mandrel. 
The specimen shows also both how the 
tube in the center commences by a fracture 
of the metal and wridens out, and also the 
twist of the fibre is seen which has the 
appearance of a rope. This peculiar twist 
of the fibre assists in giving the tubes 
their great toughness and resisting power. 
The various specimens put before you are 
mostly produced from the relatively cheap 
open-hearth steel. The Mannesmann proc¬ 
ess in shaping metals upsets most of the 
hitherto accepted ideas and conditions, 
inasmuch as, instead of avoiding any twist 
of the fibers, it by one operation gives the 
greatest possible twist to the fiber with a 
corresponding stretch of material. It 
moreover, as I have already said, may, 
assisted by a mandrel, increase the outer 
diameter of a bar instead of diminishing 
it, as do all other rolling mills. The tube 
produced by the Mannesmann process is 
generally greater in diameter than the bar 
from which it is formed. 

The child is at its birth larger than the 
parent. From this description and the 
facts here attempted to be given, it is 
evident that we have in the Mannesmann 
process a system of rolling as neiV as it is 
capable of producing effects hitherto not 
contemplated. In combining all the vari¬ 
ous systems of rolling, as described above, 
it may claim to be called the universal 
system of rolling, in which all hitherto 
known rolling processes represent a part. 
The old polishing and straightening ma¬ 
chine could never, it is evident, produce like 
results, because the essential constructive 
conditions are wanting. It is remarkable 
that not only competitors, but otherwise 
competent men, rejected the Mannesmann 
process as either not new, or as being 
wrong in principle and generally impracti¬ 
cable, and this sweeping condemnation 
was supported by arguments apparently 
logical and sound. I trust this short ex¬ 
planation of an intricate and novel 
process, and I may say principle, of rolling 
tubes from solid ingots may assist in dis¬ 
pelling the incredulity and prejudice that 
has grown up around it. 


A New Cane Mill. 


Messrs. Erajewski & Pesant, proprietors 
of the Erie Basin Iron Works, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have just completed and ready for 
shipment an improved form of cane mill 
which, aside from novelty of design, is 
remarkable for the fact that it is probably 
the largest piece of machinery of this kind 
that has ever been turned out. 

The mill was built for the estate San 
Ramon, Cuba, and, unlike the ordinary 
forms having simply two crusher rolls, it 
has four rolls, two of them being what are 
termed cutter rolls for breaking up the 
cane before it passes to the crusher rolls 
proper. These cutter rolls are about 28 
inches in diameter and 7 feet long, and 
consist of steel rings with suitable cutter 
projections slipped over wrought-iron 
shafts. The cane in passing through them 
is thoron^hly broken up, and yields about 
one-half its juice. It is then fed through 
the crusher rolls, which also measure 7 
feet in length, but are 6 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, and which extract the remain¬ 
ing juice, all of which falls into a large 
pan underneath, and can there be drawn off. 
By means of a pressure regulating device a 
ressure ranging up to 1000 tons can 
e brought on the rolls. Power for driv¬ 
ing these is supplied by a 250 horse-power 
engine of the plain slide-valve type, the 
exhaust being used for heating the vacuum 
pans. Some idea of the size of the mill 
can perhaps be formed when we state that 
with engine and gearing complete it 
weighs over 300 tons. By means of the 
cutter rolls, which constitute the principal 
feature of the mill, a large increase is se¬ 
cured in the proportion of juice obtained 
as compared with the delivery of the or¬ 
dinary two-roll crusher mill, and Mr. 
Erajewski tells us that they are now fur¬ 
nishing independent cutter-roll attach¬ 
ments to be used in. connection with the 
older type mills. In this way the advan¬ 
tages of increased juice production can 
readily be secured without putting down 
an entirely new crushing plant. 


Combined Engine and Boiler. —Mr. 

F. J. Curtis, of Spencerport, N. Y., is 
putting on the market a combined engine 
and boiler, which in many respects will 
be found convenient for small power users. 
The engine is made either automatic or of 
the throttling type, as may be desired, and 
is rated at three horse-power. The cylinder 
is 8^ inches in diameter by 4^-inch stroke. 
The bearings are made to take up wear, and 
the cross head is provided with adjustable 
brasses. Boiler and engine are on one 
base, making a compact and simple outfit* 
The boiler feed pump is inside the frame. 


In our description of the Wheeling 
Steel Works in The Iron Age of October 4 
a few errors were committed which require 
correction. The works were built by the 
three companies now operating them— 
namely, the Ben wood Iron Works, the 
Belmont Nail Works and the Wheeling 
Iron and Nail Works—to manufacture 
steel for their own use and for the gen¬ 
eral market. The maximum output has 
been 450 tons per day and a weekly prod¬ 
uct of 2200 tons of finished material. The 
blooming mill is a 36-inch reversing mill 
built by Mackintosh & Hemphill, driven by 
a 40 x 48-inch engine constructed by the 
Southwalk Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany. The capacity of the shear is to cut 
an 8 x 15-inch hot section. The E. P. 
Allis blowing engines are double, having 
36-inch steam and 48-inch blast cylinders, 
of 5-foot stroke. The engine is of special 
design, the power being transmitted 
through rocking disks on principal shafts, 
with a fly-wheel on a countershaft rotated 
by direct connection with the disks. 
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Iron Ores and Coals on the South 
Atlantic and Ohio Railroad. 


The control of the South Atlantic and 
Ohio Road, wnich extends from Bristol. 
Tenn., northwest about 40 miles, and 
which is to be extended to Big Stone Gap, 
on the line between Virginia and Ken¬ 
tucky, has passed into the hands of Dr. 
J. M. Bailey, president of the Bailey Con¬ 
struction Company, who has bought all 
the stock and bonds, and about 30,000 
acres of mineral and npal lands lying con¬ 
tiguous to the line oi the proposed exten¬ 
sion, together with 1000 acres of town lots 
m Bristol, Tenn., and a similar quantity 
in Elizabethton, about 20 miles south on 
the Watauga River in the magnetic ore 
regions. These purchases aggregate 
$1,200,000, and Dr. Bailey has also bought 
out the interests of the Virginia, Tennes¬ 
see and Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
in this region. The money has been pro¬ 
vided for the building of the road to Big 
Stone Gap. The Louisville and Nashville 
is to extend its Cumberland Valley branch 
from Pineville to Big Stone Gap, where 
connection will be made with this road. 
Arrangements are completed for the erec¬ 
tion of a large furnace, with 160 tons 
daily capacity, at Bristol. The plan pro¬ 
poses two furnaces of that size and a roll¬ 
ing mill. State geologist, John R. Proctor, 
of Kentucky, has made the following re¬ 
port on the iron and coal fields along the 
line of the road: 

Coals .—Big Stone Gap is one of the 
natural passes leading from the South Ap¬ 
palachian coal field to the great coalless 
area stretching from south westward to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Immediately north 
of the Gap the coal measures have a very 
great thickness above drainage, and tjiere 
are found a number of thick coals, some 
of exceptional excellence. One coal has a 
thickness over a large area immediately 
tributary to the Gap of from 6 to 8 feet of 
coal, is most advantageously located for 
cheap mining, and is a superior coke, 
having from 93 to 95 per cent, of fixed 
carbon, with from 3 to 5 per cent, ash, 
and very low in sulphur. In addition to 
this very superior coking coal are cannel, 
splint and excellent gas coals. In Powell’s 
mountain there is a southern extension of 
this field where three coals are present. 
An excellent coke has been made from one • 
of these coals. Your company owns the 
most valuable portion of this outlaying 
coal field. These coals are the more valu¬ 
able because of the proximity of the iron 
ores along the line of your road and be¬ 
cause they are the nearest coal to the 
great deposits of high grade Bessemer 
steel ores in East Tennessee and west¬ 
ern North Carolina, and they are of 
especial value to the South Atlantic and 
Ohio Railroad because that road has se¬ 
cured the shortest and most available 
route for the bringing together these cokes 
and steel-making ores. 

Iron Ores.— The red fossil or Clinton 
iron ofe is parallel and immediately along 
the line of the railway for a distance of 14 
miles. This ore is a reliable stratified ore, 
and three beds are known to be present, 
one ranging from 30° to 65° thick of excel¬ 
lent soft ore, averaging from a large number 
of analyses from 45 per cent, to 54 per cent, 
of metallic iron, another ranging from 18° 
to 24° thick. This ore can be mined at 
low cost, say from 50 cents to $1 per ton, 
and I think it safe to assume that you 
have on the line of the 8. O. & O. R. R. 
20 ,000,000 tons of this ore that can be put 
upon the cars at the above named rate. 
This will give a freightage of 1000 tons a 
day for 54 years. Recently a new ore 
horizon has been developed from Big 
Stone Gap along the line of the road 
parallel to the above mentioned, and again 
along the Southern base of Clinch Mount. 
This is a limonite or brown ore. and is 


a reliable and extensive deposit. It is in 
the Oriskany of the upper Silurian. I 
superintended the openings made in this 
ore at a number of places along the line of 
the road, enough to convince me that 
there is a deposit of very fine limonite ore 
exceeding in quantity the Clinton or red 
fossil ore above referred to. At one point 
where^several openings were made, I was 
convinced that, along a line of 3500 feet, 
780,000 tons of ore can be had above drain¬ 
age. This ore will yield from 50 per cent, 
to 55 per cent, of iron, and is low in silica and 
phosphorus. There is enough of this ore 
immediately along the line of the road to 
furnish freight sufficient for a long time to 
pay a large interest upon the cost of the 
road. At Clifton Forge District in West 
Virginia, where this same ore has been 
developed, the furnaces and industries de¬ 
veloped by it furnish one-eleventh of all 
the freight of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, and the ore there is 90 miles 
from a coking coal. 

In addition to the above, ores are found 
near to the line of the road: 1, masses 
in the Trenton and Knox limestones and 
shales of the lower Silurian. Rich ores, 
with, in one instance, low enough phos¬ 
phorus for Bessemer pig; 2, pockets of 
ore in Medina sandstone near top of Clinch 
Mountain; 3, stratified ore 2 feet thick in 
Chemung Shales. Immediately beyond 
(southeast) Bristol, and only from two to 
seven miles distant, are large deposits of 
semi-magnetic ores, wjth from 55 per cent, 
to 60 per cent, iron and very low in phos¬ 
phorus. I will not dwell here on the 
immense deposits of limonite ores on the 
waters of the Watauga, and the specular 
and magnetic ores, nor on the large de- 

S osits of manganese, although these great 
eposits must in large measure be smelted 
by the coke from Big Stone Gap and 
Stock Creek, and thus furnish an immense 
freightage to the S. A. and O. R. R. 
The Norfolk and Western extended a 
branch road to the Cripple Creek ores oh 
the south and to the coal on the north, and 
developed a mineral freightage of 48,311 
tons in 1882 to 1,417,549 tons in 1887. 
The S. A. and O. will penetrate a coal 
field equal if not superior, and passes 
through deposits of ore more abundant 
and superior in quality to anything yet 
reached by the N. & W., and there is no 
reason why the freightage of the S. A. <fc 
O. may not be developed to the utmost 
capacity of the road. 

I wish to call attention to the great ad¬ 
vantage possessed by your road in the 
manner in which it secures great natural 
passes through the mountains. There are 
seven ranges of mountains running north¬ 
east and southwest, opposing almost im¬ 
passable barriers to the construction of 
railways except by the route secured by 
this road. Some of the most successful 
manufacturers of iron and steel in Pennsyl¬ 
vania have made large investments along 
the line of the 8. A. & O. R. R., intend¬ 
ing to develop jtheir properties as soon as 
•the road reacnes the coking coals. This 
insures a heavy permanent traffic to the 
road. The extension of roads now in 
progress of construction both to the south¬ 
east of Bristol and to the northeast and 
northwest of Big Stone Gap will make 
the 8. A. & O. R R. an important and 
indispensable link connecting the Great 
Ohio Valley with the South Atlantic Sea¬ 
board. I know of no road with a greater 
combination of advantages : Coals, iron 
ores of exceptional excellence, and in the 
greatest abundance, timber and building 
stone, fertile soils, and the certainty of 
favorable connections with important rail¬ 
ways at both termini. 

The product of the Calumet and Hecla 
mine for the month of September was the 
largest it has ever made, amounting to 
3084 tons, 1305 pounds. Its product for 


the week ending Monday, October 1, was 
also the largest ever made in one week, 
amounting to 789 tons, 135 pounds. Lately 
the mine made its best record for one day, 
the profit on the yield of 24 hours’ work 
being estimated at $18,000. 


Pittsburgh Freight Rates Eastward! 

—At a meeting of the Pittsburgh Com¬ 
mittee of Freight Agents, held in that 
city on Friday, the 5th inst, new rates 
were made to all points East. This was 
done to make the tariff conform with the 
through rates from Chicago to New York, 
which go into effect on the 15th inst. The 
rates from Pittsburgh and all Pittsburgh 
group points are: To New York, first- 
class, 45 cents; second, 39 cents; third, 
30 cents; fourth, 21 cents; fifth, 18 cents; 
sixth, 15 cents. Iron and steel less than 
carloads, 19 cents, and carloads, 16 cents 
er 100 pounds. Pig iron, in carload lots, 
2.40 per gross ton. To Philadelphia, 39 
cents, 33 cents, 28 cents, 19 cents, 16 
cents, 13 cents, 14 cents, 11 cents and $2. 
To Boston, 51 cents, 45 cents, 33 cents, 24 
cents, 21 cents, 18 cents, 19 cents and 16 
cents. To Baltimore, 37 cents, 31 cents, 
27 cents, 18 cents, 15 cents, 12 cents, 13 
cents and 10 cents and $1.80. 


Shrinkage Allowance for Tires.— 

Breakages of tires on railways may, to 
some extent, be accounted for by the fact 
that many tires are put on with too great 
an allowance for shrinkage. This keeps 
the tire in severe tension all the time and 
is a constant source of danger. There is 
every reason to believe that the allowances 
established about a year ago by the Master 
Mechanics’ Association are about right, 
and it may, therefore, not be without in¬ 
terest to give them here. They are for 
inside diameters of tire: 

38 inches less 0.040 inch. 66 inches less 0.080 inch. 
44 inches less 0.047 inch. 62 inches less 0.066 inch. 
50 inches less 0 053 inch. 66 inches less 0.070 inch. 


Judge Andrews, of the Supreme Court 
in this city, has decided in favor of the 
application of the Elevated Railroad Com¬ 
panies for the appointment of Commis¬ 
sioners to assess the value of the ease¬ 
ment which they require in operating their 
lines in front of private property. He be¬ 
came satisfied that all efforts of the peti¬ 
tioners to purchase real estate, in cases 
where suits are pending, would be fruit¬ 
less on account of the impossibility of 
agreeing upon a “reasonable” valuation. 
Therefore, each of the parties may nom¬ 
inate a commissioner, and a third will be 
appointed by the court to act in all the 
proceedings. 

The question has been asked, and last 
year was submitted to a committee of the 
Master Mechanics’ Association, how big 
should a locomotive boiler be? The com¬ 
mittee submitted their answer in a report 
to the last convention of the association, 
and the rule given in that report for cal¬ 
culating the heating surface of a locomo¬ 
tive boiler for engines with cylinders of 24- 
inch stroke was that the area of one 
piston in square inches should be multi¬ 
plied by 5.8 and the product would be the 
total heating surface in square feet. 


The suit of I. Townsend Burden against 
James A. Burden and . the Burden Iron 
Company which was being heard before 
Justice Parker in the Circuit Court at 
Troy, N. Y., has been postponed till 
November 15. 


It is reported that the Kishpaugh mines, 
in Warren County, N. J., have suspended 
operations. They were owned and oper¬ 
ated by Pardee & Co. A shaft has been 
sunk to the depth of 500 feet, and the vein 
is found to be exhausted. 
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Oar Population in 1890. 


The census of 1890, preparations for 
which are already being made, promises 
to show in the United States a population 
of more than 70,000,000. The population 
in 1880, according to the census of that 
year, was 50,155,783 persons, of whom 
43,475,840 were native, and 6,679,943 
foreign-born. The natives had increased 
10,484,698 from the figures of 1870— 
32,991,142—or 31.5 per cent. The foreign 
element had gained more slowly, however, 
bringing the percentage for the entire 
population down to 30 per cent. The 
same rate of increase applied to the census 
of 1880 will, according to the Phila¬ 
delphia Record , give an increase of 
15,046,639 persons during ten years end¬ 
ing in 1890. 

The immigration between 1870 and 
1880 was comparatively light, only 1,112,- 
714 persons having come to this country 
during that decade. For the past few 
years, however, it has been unprecedented. 
The immigration since the last census has 
been as follows : 


1880 . 457,257 

1881 . 669,431 

1882 . 788,992 

1883 . 603,322 

1884 . 518,592 

1885 . 3115,346 


1886 . 334,203 

1887 . 490,109 

1888 (8 months) 380,000 


. 4,637,252 

Estimate for 2 years and 4 months... .1,100,000 


Total for 10 years.5,737,252 


Add this total to the increase in the 
native-born population at the rate which 
prevailed from 1870 to 1880, and it will 
be found that the probable increase in 
population during the present decade, after 
making due allowances for births and 
deaths, will have been 20,246,639, and the 
total population in 1890, native and 
foreign-born, 70,322,479, divided as fol¬ 
lows : 


Native.32,991,142 43,475,840 58,522,479 

Foreign-born... 5,567,229 6,679,943 11,800,000 


Total.38,558,371 50,155,783 70,322,479 

It is very evident that the foreign ele¬ 
ment will form a much larger proportion 
of the population in 1890 than ever before. 
In 1860 this proportion was about 13 per 
cent.; in 1870, 14 per cent., and in 1880, 
about 15 per cent. In 1890 it will not be 
not far from 18 per cent. 


New Car Mortiser and Borer. 

We illustrate on this page a new car 
mortiser, built by the Egan Company, 179 
to 199 West Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is a very heavy and substantial machine, 
designed to cut any size mortise from | to 
3 inches wide and 6 inches deep in all 
kinds of wood. 

The column is one casting, and, being 
hollow, makes it amply strong enough to 
stand up to the heaviest'strain to which a 
machine of this kind may be put. The 
tight and loose pulleys are placed on the 
fly-wheel shaft to run between bearings, 
thus equalizing the strain of the belt and 
keeping the shaft in line. All the work¬ 
ing parts are planed perfectly true, and 
are accurately fitted and gibbed, which al¬ 
lows the machine to cut a perfectly straight 
mortise. The chisel mandrel is large in 
diameter, and is made of the best cast 
steel. It is connected to a solid ram work¬ 
ing m planed ways, making it impossible 
tor the mandrel to spring when mortising 
the hardest kind of wood at the full j 
stroke. The chisel-reverser is entirely 
new and perfectly automatic. It is con¬ 
trolled by the treadle movement operating 
upon the chisel mandrel, and reversing the 
chisel every time the treadle is brought to 
the up-stroke. All other car mortisers 
with a graduating stroke are reversed by 
hand. The radial slide is entirely new, 
and is covered by letters patent. It is at¬ 


tached to the connections and operated by 
the treadle, and prevents the slightest jar 
on the foot, even when mortising without 
first boring a hole to admit the chisel, 
which, it is claimed, has never been ac¬ 
complished heretofore on a machine of 
this class. The bed is very large, and is 


in. The auxiliary mandrel has a' 16-inch 
stroke, and may be moved by a hand- 
wheel and screw to bore at any point 
within the width of the bed, which is 18 
inches. Each boring mandrel is driven 
by a pulley on the machine, making the 
machine complete and self-contained. 



CAR MORTISING AND BORING MACHINE, BUILT BY THE EGAN CO., 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


raised and lowered by a right and left 
hand screw, placed vertically between the 
bottom of the bed and the base of the col¬ 
umn. It has a lateral movement of 4 feet, 
and a cross movement for mortising of 16- 
inch timbers. 

There are two boring mandrels. One is 
in line with the chisel, and is intended to 
bore the hole for the chisel to start to work 


Each machine is furnished with seven 
chisels, 4, f, J, 1, 1| and 1| inch, with 
augers to match; also with three boring 
bits for the auxiliary boring mandrel, 
and |f inch. One of these mortisers 
was recently shipped to the American Re¬ 
frigerator Transit Company, St. Louis,Mo., 
for use in their carahops, where it is doing 
good work. 
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THE MINING ENGINEERS 


MEETING AT BUFFALO. 


The 52d meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers was held in 
Buffalo last week, the members gather¬ 
ing for the opening session on Wednesday 
evening in the rooms of the 8ociety of 
Natural Science, an address of welcome 
being delivered by Dr. Julius Pohlman, 
which was responded to by Prof. William 
B. Potter, of the Washington University, 
St. Louis, president of the Institute. The 
latter delivered an address dealing largely 
with the necessity of supplementing the¬ 
oretical instruction with training in prac¬ 
tical work. Dr R. W. Raymond pre¬ 
sented a brief paper on “A Gold Breast¬ 
plate from 'Central America,” found by 
miners who were digging the foundation 
for a stamp mill at the Great Remance 
quartz mine, 16 miles from Santiago, 
United States of Colombia. 

Wednesday morning the members were 
taken by a special train on the Western 
New York and Philadelphia Railroad to 
Dunkirk, where they visited the Brooks 
• Locomotive Works, and were entertained 
subsequently. The evening session w r as 
opened by a paper read by F. Y. Greene, 
formerly in charge of Government work at 
Washington, and now Vice-President of 
the Barber Asphalt Paving Company. 

ASPHALT AND ITS U8E8. 

He reviews briefly the characteristics of 
hydraulic and bituminous cements, the 
solid native mineral pitch or hard bitumen 
found in nature being what is known as 
asphalt. By far the most important, com¬ 
mercially, are the combinations of bitumen 
with quartz or limestone. Among the 
former are the bituminous sandstones and 
sands of France, which contain from 5 to 
15 per cent, of bitumen mixed with sand 
and a small amount of limestone and clay. 
They are used for the extraction of 
bitumen, the process consisting of boiling 
in water at a temperature which fuses the 
bitumen and allows the sand to settle. 
The greater portion of this supply has now T 
been exhausted. The bituminous sand¬ 
stones of California have been used lately 
to supply the material for paving in Los 
Angeles and other cities on the Pacific 
coast, the reports of the quality being con¬ 
flicting. 

The bitumen limestones of France, at 
8 eysell and Val-de-Travers contain about 
10 to 11 per cent, of bitumen and have 
furnished the material with which portions 
of the streets of Paris and other cities are 
paved, Paris having about 13 miles, Lon¬ 
don 15 miles, Berlin 9 miles, and other 
cities 10 miles. Their main drawback 
has been the tendency to polish under 
traffic, which has made the pavement 
slippery. For sidewalks in Paris and else¬ 
where a preparation known as “asphalt 
mastic ” is used. The powdered rock is 
mixed with 8 per cent, of molten Trinidad 
asphalt cooked for five hours at 280° F., 
and run into molds weighing about 50 
pounds, In which form the mastic is sold. 
In use 60 parts of broken mastic is mixed 
with 4 parts of Trinidad asphalt and 36 
parts of fine gravel and sand cooked for 
about two hours at 300° F., stirred and 
poured on the prepared foundation of the 
sidewalk. The aggregate length of these 
sidewalks in Paris is about 1000 miles. 

The asphalt of Trinidad is found in a 
so-called “lake,” situated at an altitude 
of about 100 feet above the sea, and about 
3 miles from the shore of the island at the 
village of La Brea. Its area is about 114 
acres and its depth as far as ascertained 
by rude borings is reported to be about 
18 feet at the sides and 78 feet in the 
center, a bed of blue clay underlying it.. 
If these figures are correct the lake con 
tains about 6,000,000 tons of asphalt, the 


excavation thus far of 180,000 tons not 
having appreciably lowered its level. It 
is an entire misnomer to call it a lake. It 
is a level tract of brownish material, 
cracks or fissures, having a width and 
depth of a few feet, appearing here and 
there over the surface, a part of them 
filled w’ith rain water or with dust and 
vegetation. It is shipped in bulk, and on 
being unloaded is treated by a slow fire in 
large tanks for about five hours, the moist¬ 
ure only being expelled without chang¬ 
ing its chemical condition. The crude 
asphalt by analysis of Prof. H. C. 
Bowen contains 56.79 per cent, of bitu¬ 
men, 33.99 per cent, of earthy matter, 
chiefly clay and fine sand, and 9.31 per 
cent, of vegetable matter. 

In its natural state it is too brittle at 
ordinary temperatures, so that it is tem¬ 
pered with some form of oil, one-third 
of turpentine and one-sixth of shellac being 
used for varnish, and one-sixth of petro¬ 
leum for paving cement or for coating 
water pipes. Asphalt is employed also 
as an ingredient in the mixture known as 
bitile, made by the Callendar Insulating 
Company, used to insulate electric cables. 
Mr. Greene cited some interesting applica¬ 
tions of asphalt as a cement in masonry 
work, among others the brick arch span¬ 
ning the large wrought-iron water main on 
the high bridge over the Harlem River, 
and the La Salle street tunnel under the 
Chicago River. Of the use of asphalt in 
foundations, two samples are given in a 
paper read before the English Institution 
of Civil Engineers in 1880, by W. H. 
Delano. One was the foundation of a 
rock disintegrator running at a high rate 
of speed, first built upon a concrete foun¬ 
dation. On the opposite side of the street 
was an establishment for painting on glass 
and china, the business of which was 
seriously interfered with by the vibrations. 
After rebuilding the foundation in bitu¬ 
minous concrete the vibrations were im¬ 
perceptible. 

The second case was the foundation of a 
large trip hammer, weighing 45 tons, 
erected at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
In order to reduce the concussion, this >vas 
built in bituminous concrete with entire 
success. 

Ot all the uses made of asphalt, by far 
the most important is the paving of road¬ 
ways. During the last 12 years, upward 
of 3,500,000 square yards of genuine 
asphalt pavements have been lain in the 
United States. They extend a length ot 
more than 200 miles, and are used daily by 
probably 50,000 vehicles. The cubical 
contents are over 7,000,000 cubic feet, 
and with their foundations of concrete, of 
16,000,000 cubic feet, their weight repre¬ 
sents 1,500,000 tons. 

The city of Buffalo has now the dis¬ 
tinction of having more asphalt pavements 
than any city in the world, though the 
combined area of the asphalt and the tar 
pavements in Washington is still greater 
by about 50 per cent. The area of the 
asphalt at Buffalo is 1,000,248 square 
yards, extending over a length of 51 
miles more than the combined area of all 
the asphalt roadways in Europe. 

Mr. Greene described the method of 
making the asphalt pavement, and noted 
the following striking illustration of the 
strength of such a concrete with age: At 
Washington he observed a small hole 
in such a pavement, and having had it 
opened found that the cavity was about 
20 x 40 feet in extent and from 4 to 5 feet 
deep. The earth had been washed into a 
defective sewer, and it must have taken 
months, if not a year, for this to occur, 
the hole in the sew T er being quite small. 
During all this time the pavement was 
simply a concrete arch 6 inches thick and 
paving a space of about 20 feet. 

Mr. Greene gave the following excellent 
reason for the fact that a good deal of the 
so-called asphalt pavement, in reality 


made of tar, soon becomes worthless^ 
The products of coal tar are subject to 
oxidation by the atmosphere, which in 
time renders them brittle and friable and 
devoid of cementing qualities. The 
Tnnidad asphalt is not subject to this de¬ 
fect, for the reason that it has been ex¬ 
posed for centuries to the burning sun of 
a tropical climate and the atmosphere can 
have no further effect upon it. After 
dealing with these so-called monolithic 
pavements, Mr. Greene described the block 
pavements, which are very serviceable 
under certain conditions. The fact, how T - 
ever, that sand cannot be used in the 
mixture of the blocks, because it cuts the 
molds, makes it impossible to employ 
them for heavy traffic. 

One interesting point was raised by Mr. 
Greene in conclud inghis paper, and that is 
the saving in traction force and in wear 
and tear of vehicles. He stated that it was 
susceptible of direct proof that if the cost 
of paving a large city like New York with 
asphalt be counted, maintaining it at the 
price shown by years of experience under 
varying weights of traffic, and if the 
saving in cost of transportation and wear 
and tear of vehicles be counted, the 
saving is nearly three times the cost. The 
transportation through the streets of New 
York is something over 40,000,000 ton 
miles per annum, costing over $15,000,- 
000, and the repairs of its 30,000 vehicles 
and the shoeing of its 40,000 horses cost 
nearly $4,000,000 in addition. 

The same force that draws one ton over 
a stone block pavement can draw three 
tons over asphalt, and the cost of repairs 
of vehicles and horses can be reduced 
about one-quarter by the upe of smooth 
pavements. The saving runs into the mill¬ 
ions of dollars annually. 

During the course of the discussion Dr. 
Raymond gave the experience of the 
Brooklyn Subway Commission, of which 
he is a member, with asphalt pipe, the 
main difficulty being that in endeavoring 
to make joints ridges formed on the in¬ 
side which injured the covering of the 
cables. 

Dr. Julius Pohlman then presented a 
sketch of his views on the life history of 
Niagara Falls, in which he took the 
ground, elaborating his evidence, that 
the Falls did not cut their way back 
from Lewiston, but from a point about 
the present Whirlpool Rapids. He con¬ 
demned also the opinion so generally held 
that the Falls moved upward at a slow 
rate by showing that between 1841 and 
1886, the first and last surveys made, the 
Horseshoe Falls went back 485 feet, or at 
the rate of about 9 feet a year. Dr. Pohl- 
man's address w r as received with hearty 
applause, and he was urged to present his 
paper in form for the transactions. 

Dr. R. W. Raymond then read a paper 
on “ Soaping Geysers.” It appears that 
his attention was directed to it by the 
story of a party of returned tourists of a 
Chinese laundryman in the National Park 
who had included in his cabin a hot 
spring, of which he was accustomed to 
avail himself in his business, and who, 
on one occasion, having thrown a lot of 
linen into this spring to soak over night, 
had added a piece of soap to facilitate 
the process, and had been considerably 
surprised when, stimulated by this soap, 
the spring had suddenly become a geyser 
and wrecked his establishment. 

Mr. Arnold Hague, geologist in charge 
of that part of the Survey which includes 
the National Park, confirmed the action 
of^ soap upon geysers in a letter to Dr. 
Raymond, and noted the effect of the 
substitution of soap by lye, which pro¬ 
duces much more rapid action. Mr. 
Hague’s letter goes into detail in regard 
to the results of his investigations, to 
which Dr. Raymond has added his views 
on the probable causes of the action of 
soluble salts thrown into the water. * 
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Thursday had been set aside for a num¬ 
ber of excursions, which were to enable 
the members to inspect the coal and ore 
docks and elevators for which Buffalo has 
grown so famous, but inclement weather 
interfered with the projected tour, only a 
few undertaking the trip. The afternoon 
was occupied with a visit to the water 
works pumping station, the Buffalo Ce¬ 
ment Company and the Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company, a number of carnages 
conveying the party over a long route 
through different parts of the city, to en 
able them to judge by themselves of the 
difference between the ordinary methods 
of paving streets and those based upon the 
use of asphalt. 

In the evening the secretary read an in 
teresting paper by Bernard E. Fernow. of 
Washington, on “Forestry and Mining,” 
and a note by Uriah Cummings, of Buffalo, 
on the “ Artificial Propagation of Mush¬ 
rooms in the Abandoned Quarries of the 
Akron Cement Company, at Akron, 
N. Y.” 

Friday morning was devoted to a ses¬ 
sion, the first most important paper being 
read by R. W. Hunt, formerly of the Troy 
Steel and Iron Company, and now located 
at Chicago. We shall present Mr. Hunt’s 
paper in greater detail, but may state that 
its object was to give the grounds for the 
adoption of a series of new specifications 
for rails. Mr. Hunt, we may say in pass 
ing, expressed the opinion that, generally 
speaking, the heaviest sections which have 
begun to secure recognition in the 
United States have been disappointing, so 
far as their wear is concerned, and that in 
the majority of instances their relative 
failure to yield adequate wear is due to 
faulty design. Generally speaking, the 
increased weight has been secured by a 
greater depth of metal in the head, a pol 
icy which Mr. Hunt questions chiefly on 
the basis of a long experience in rail man¬ 
ufacturer. He quoted an instance of two 
rails, a 65-pouna and a 60-pound, which 
were identical except that the additional 
weight of the former had been secured by 
addmg to the top. The lighter rail gave 
the better results. Mr. Hunt urges that 
the rails should be straightened as much 
as possible|when hot, the minimum of work 
being done by the gagging press, and con 
demns the application of a gag to flanges, 
He urges the use of harder steel for heavier 
rails, and insists that the practice of turn 
ing the ingots on their side before their 
interior has entirely chilled is dangerous 
because it is liable to create lengthwise 
crevices. 

R. P. Rothwell, of New Vork, spoke on 
the subject of “Electrical Transmission 
of Power in Mining,” the first application 
of which was made in New Zealand to 
drive a stamp mill. In Aspen, Col., water¬ 
power has been transmitted to the mines, 
to the pumping and hoisting machinery, 
and also to the machinery at the coke 
ovens. A large installation is now being 
put in at the Nevada mill on the Comstock 
Lode, water being taken to the level of 
the Sutro tunnel, giving a 1630-foot head, 
which drives six 40-inch Pelton wheels, 
each of 135 horse-power, driving the dyna 
mos direct. The Brush Electric Company 
have provided the dynamos, each of 135 
horse-power, and six electric motors, each 
of 90 horse-power, which are to drive the 
machinery of the Nevada mill. The long¬ 
est transmission thus far has been on the 
Feather River in California, the circuit 
being about 18 miles. In Alaska, the 
water-power on the mainland is to be used 
to drive 240 stamps, of the famous Tread 
well mine. 

In the afternoon the Institute visited 
the works of the Holly Mfg. Company, at 
Lockport, and the Cowles Electric Reduc 
tion Works at the same point On Satur¬ 
day morning the members took a special 
train to Piffards, where they visited the 


rock-salt mine of the Retsof Company, 
near that point, the majority of the mem¬ 
bers being lowered into the 1100-feet shaft 
and inspecting the underground workings, 
hick are carried on in two beds, one of 


20, and one of 60 feet thickness. Above 
ground they viewed the operations of 

crushing and preparing the salt for mar- 
! . u,,*Tulo flip mppfinrr I cents ana not anove tnree cent* per uuuuu, uue 

ket. Returning to Buffalo, tie meeting | two-tenths cents per pound; valued above 

d journed. I three cents and not above four cents per pound. 

one and six-tenths cents per pound; valued 
above four cents and not above seven cents per 
pound, two cents per pound: valued above 
seven cents and not above ten cents per pound, 
two and eight-tenths cents per pound; valued 
above ten cents and not above thirteen cents 
per pound, three and one-half cents per pound; 
valued above thirteen cents per pound, forty- 
five per centum ad valorem; Provided , That 
all plate iron or steel thinner than number ten 
wire gauge shall pay duty as iron or steel 


Plates are not mentioned in the Mills 
bill. In the Senate bill the clause relat¬ 
ing to them reads as follows: 

Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except 
saw plates hereinafter provided for, not thin¬ 
ner tnan number ten wire gauge, sheared or 
unsheared, and skelp iron or steel sheared or 
rolled in grooves, valued at two cents per pound 
or less, one cent per pound; valued above two 
cents and not above three cents per pound, one 


The Senate Tariff Bill. 

We print elsewhere a table giving, so 
far as it is possible, a comparison of the 
rates of duty provided for in the Mills and 
Senate bills with the tariff as it now 
exists. A study of it will best show where 
changes have been made and in what di¬ 
rection. We may note, besides, the fol¬ 
lowing points in the Senate bill: 

The iron ore clause contains a provision 
which puts at rest the moisture question, 
since it specifies “ that in levying and col¬ 
lecting the duty on iron ore no deduction 
shall be made from the weight of the ore 
on account of moisture which may be 
chemically or physically combined there¬ 
with.” 

Mill irons and mill cranks of wrought 
iron, and wrought iron for ships and forg¬ 
ings of iron or steel, or of combined iron 
and steel, for vessels, steam engines and 
locomotives, or parts thereof, weighing 
each 25 pounds or more, are put at 1.8 
cents per pound. • 

The wire-rod clause is specific and reads • 
Rivet, screw, nail, fence and other iron or 
steel wire rods, whether round, oval, flat or 
square, in coils or loops or in any other shape, 
not smaller than No. 6 wire gauge, valued at 
three cents or less per pound, six-tenths of one 
cent per pound; ana iron or steel flat, with longi¬ 
tudinal ribs for the manufacture of feucing, 
valued at three cents or less per pound, six- 
tenths of one cent per pound; provided that all 
iron or steel rods, whether rolled or drawn, 
smaller than No. 6 wire gauge, shall be classed 
and dutiable as wire. | 

The law relating to ingots, blooms and 
billets is particularly extensive, and we 
quote it as below: 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, 
by whatever process made; die blocks or 
blanks; billets and bars and tapered or beveled 
bars; steamer, crank and other shafts; shaft¬ 
ing ; wrist or crank pins; connecting-rods and 
piston-rods; pressed, sheared or stamped shapes; 
saw plates, wholly or partially manufactured; 
hammer molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel 
molds, notin bars; alloys used as substitutes 
for steel tools; all descriptions and shapes of 
dry sand, loam or iron-molded steel castings; 
sheets and plates not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act; steel in all forms and 
shapes not specially enumerated or pro¬ 
vided for in this act; all of the above val¬ 
ued at 1 cent per pound or less, five-tenths of 
a cent per pound; valued above 1 cent and not 
above one and four-tenths cents per pound, six- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above one 
and four-tenths cents, and not above one and 
eight-tenths cents per pound, eighteenths of 1 
cent per pound; valued above one and eight- 
tenths cents, and not above two and two- 
tenths cents per pound, nine-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; valued above two and two-tenths 
cents, and not above 3 cents per pound, one 
and two-tenths cents per pound; valued above 

3 cents and not above 4 cents per p .und. one 
and six-tenths cents per pound; valued above 

4 cents, and not above f cents per pound, 2 
cents per pound; valued above 7 cents, and not 
above 10 cents per pound, two and eight-tenths 
cents per pound; valued above 10 cents, and 
not above 13 cents per pound, 334 cents per 
gound; valued above 13 cents per pound, 45 
per centum ad valorem. 

These provisions compare as follows: 


In the case of quite a number of articles 
changes have been proposed by the Senate 
Substitute bill, where the existing law and 
the Mills bill agree. We enumerate thorn 
as under, giving the rate of the Senate 
bill and adding the present rate in brack¬ 
ets. It will be observed that these read¬ 
justments are in the direction of a lower¬ 
ing of duties in the majority of instances. 

Cast-iron vessels, plates, stove plates, 
andirons, &c., 1.2 cents per pound [1J 
cents]. 

Malleable iron castings, 1J cents per 
pound [2 cents per pound]. 

The Senate bill follows the present law 
so far as the fact that no allowance is 
is made for discoloration or partial loss in 
consequence of rust is concerned. It re¬ 
peats also that paragraph which defines 
what material is to be regarded as steel. 
It has also the following two new clauses: 

All articles not specially enumerated or pro* 
vided for in this act, wholly or partly manu¬ 
factured, made from sheet, plate, hoop, band, 
or scroll iron or steel herein provided for, or of 
which such sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll 
iron or steel shall be the material of chief 
value, shall not pay a lower rate of duty than 
that imposed on the sheet, plate, hoop, band, 
or scroll iron or steel from which they are 
made, or which shall be the material of chief 
value. . ^ . 

On all iron or steel bars, rods, strips or steel 
sheets, of whatever shape, other than the pol¬ 
ished, planished, or glanced sheet iron or sheet 
steel hereinbefore provided for, and on all iron 
or steel bars of irregular shape or section, 
which are cold-rolled, cold-hammered or pol¬ 
ished in any way in addition to the ordinary 
process of hot rolling or h am m ering, there 
shall be paid one-fourth of one cent per pound 
in addition to the rates provided in this act; 
and on steel circular saw plates there shall be 
paid one cent per pound in addition to the rate 
provided in this act. 

This makes the rates compare as follows: 

Bar Iron and Steel. 

Senate substitute. 
1.6 c. per lb. plus 34 c. 


Existing law. 

45 % plus 34 c. per lb. 

2 c. plus 34 c - P 61 * lb. 
2% c. plus 34 c. per lb. 

834 o. pl us 34 c * per lb. 


2 c. per lb. plus 34 c * 
2.8 c. per lb. plus 34 c * 
334 c. per lb. plus 34 c - 


Strips of Iron or Steel. 

45 % plus 34 c. per lb. j 1.6 c. per lb. plus 34 c. 
2% c. plus 34 c. per lb. 2.8 c. per lb. plus 34 c. 
334 c. plus 34 c. per lb. | 834 c. per lb. plus 34 c. 
Sheet Iron. 

1.5 c. per lb. plus 34 c * 1 1*5 c. per lb. plus 34 c * 
Sheet Steel. 

1.6 c. per lb. plus 34 c * 
2 c per lb. plus 34 c - 
2.8 c. per lb. plus 34 c - 


45 % plus 34 c - per lb. 

2 c. per lb. plus 34 <?. 
2% c. per lb. plus 34 c - 

334 


8.5 c. per lb. plus 34 c * 



Existing law. 

Senate sub- 

Steel valued 


stitute. 

1 c. per lb or 


& C. per lb. 

less. 

45 per cent.. 

1 c. @ 1.4 c.. 

“ 

6 10 c.per lb. 

1.4c. (ft 1.8 c.. 

u 

8-10 c. per lb. 

1.8c. @ 2.2 c.. 

4 4 

9-10c. per lb. 

2.2 c.. (#3 c . 

4< ’ ’ : 

1.2 c. per lb. 

3 c. <£ 4 c.. 

(4 

1.6c. per lb. 

4 c. @ 7 c.. 

2c. per lb_ 

2 c. per lb. 

7 c. (8> 10 c.. 

2.75 c per lb. 

2.8 c. per lb. 

10 c. ($13 c.. 
above 13c. 

3.25 c. per lb. 
3.25 c.per lb. 

3.5 c. per lb. 
45 % aa val. 


Steel circular saw plates, 1 cent in ad¬ 
dition, making it 4* cents per pound [3f 
cents and 4J cents per pound]. 

For the following items we do not pos¬ 
sess the equivalents in the Mills bill at this 
writing, but we give the present duties 
and the provisions of the Senate bill. 

Swords, sword blades and side arms: Pres¬ 
ent, 35 per cent.: Senate, 35 per cent. 

Table knives, «c.—Valued at not more than 
$1 per dozen: Present, 35 per cent.; Senate. 20 
cents per dozen -f 36 per cent. Valued at $1 to 
$3 per dozen: Present, 35 per cent.; Senate, 50 
cents per dozen 4- 80 per cent, aid valorem. 
Valued at $8 to $8 per dozen: Present, 85 per 
cent.; Senate, $1 per dozen 4- 80 per cent, ad 
valorem. 
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Penknives, pocket-knives, blades and razors: 
Present, 60 per cent.; Senate, 50 cents per 
dozen blades and 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Muskets and sporting rifles: Present, 25 per 
cent; Senate, 25 per cent. 

Double-barrelea sporting breech-loading shot¬ 
guns: Present, 85 per cent.; Senate, $10 each 
and 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Pins: Present, 80 per cent.; Senate, 80 per 
cent 

“Screws.—More than 2 inches long: Present, 
6 cents per pound; Senate. 5 cents per pound. 
Over 1 and less than 2 inches: Present, 8 cents 
x>und; Senate, 7 cents per pouna. One- 
inch to 1 inch: Present, 10 cents per 
nd; Senate, 10 cents per pound. One-half 
nch and less: Present, 12 cents per pound; 
Senate, 14 cents per pound. 

It will be observed that the duty on cut¬ 
lery is to be modified, and that the rates 
on the larger screws are lowered, while 
those on the smallest sizes are increased. 

The clause on lead ore has the follow¬ 
ing addition, which it will be observed 
covers a point to which the trade has given 
much attention of late—viz.: Lead ore 


per pou 
half in 
pound 
inch i 


The estate of Percy Peck, at Anthony, 
R. I., consisted of 5 acres of land and the 
buildings formerly used as a machine shop 
by S. Colvin & Co., were sold at auction 
October 2 to Searles Capwell, of Coventry, 
for $1400. 

The will of the late George M. Cruick- 
shank has been proved, and Mary G. 
Cruickshank appointed administratrix of 
the estate; bond, $12,000. 

The property of the Holmes Burglar Alarm 
Telegraph Company has been sold, and the 
right, title and interest of all patents be¬ 
longing to the Holmes Burglar Alarm Tele¬ 
graph Company, of New York, and of the 
Holmes Electric Protection Company have 
been transferred to the Rhode Island 
Electric Protection Company for the State 
of Rhode Island, making it a local com¬ 
pany. _ Leonidas. 

James R, Hosmer, Consul-General of the 
United States to Guatemala, in a’ report to 



SMALL CENTRIFUGAL PUMPING PLANT. 


containing silver, or silver ore containing 
lead, shall pay a duty of one and one-half 
cents per pound. 


Providence Notes. 


The fine steel yacht Ballymena, 148 feet 
long, was launched from the boathouse of 
the Herreshoff Mfg. Company, at Bristol, 
at 8.85 o’clock on the morning of 
October 0. She is owned by George 8. 
Brown, of the firm of Brown, Shepley & 
Co., of Baltimore. The Ballymena is the 
first steel vessel ever built in Rhode 
Island, and is pxonounced to be one of the 
finest ever built in the country. 

The building of the steel torpedo boat 
for the Government will be begun im¬ 
mediately on the spot from which the 
Ballymena was launched. 

A gang of 30 employees of the American 
Long-Distance Telephone Company, who 
have been at work on the line between 
Worcester and this city, took the Shore 
Line express train for Bridgeport, Conn., 
on October 5. From the latter city to New 
York they will stretch 18 copper wires on 
poles 50 feet high. 

John. A. Moore, whose building was 
burned down last spring on the Harris 
farm, Sockanosset, R. I., on which are lo¬ 
cated the Cranston coal mines, has erected 
another building, 30 x 40 feet, in which he 
has placed an engine of 20 horse-power, 
boiler and crusher. It has a capacity of 
turning out and crushing about 80 tons of 
coal a day. The coal from this mine, 
which, until about three years ago, had re¬ 
mained idle for more than a quarter of a 
century, has been used continually by 
Superintendent Eames at the works of the 
Carbon Iron Company, located on the same 
farm, for the past year. 


the Department of State, says there are 
favorable inducements for the establish¬ 
ment of factories for glass, wagons, agri¬ 
cultural implements and many other arti¬ 
cles of general use which are now im¬ 
ported and command exorbitant prices. 
Common laborers receive from 374 to 75 
cents per day, and railroad laborers $1. 
American carpenters and painters are paid 
$4.50 to $5 a day and macliinists $5 to $6. 
American merchants in Guatemala, Mr. 
Hosmer says, assert that they are com¬ 
pelled to purchase their wares in Europe 
because the goods sent from America are 
so carelessly packed as to be badly dam¬ 
aged in transit. American-made prints, 
agricultural implements and cutlery are 
preferred to those of other countries, and 
this has led dealers in Germany to imitate 
American trade-marks and endeavor 
thereby to sell their wares as of American 
make. 


Direct Connected Centrifugal Pump. 

The Baldwinsville Centrifugal Pump 
Works, of Syracuse, N. Y., are putting on 
the market a convenient small-size pump¬ 
ing plant, consisting of a centrifugal pump 
driven by a direct connected Climax en¬ 
gine. The annexed engraving explains the 
general design. The engine proper, illus¬ 
trated in The Iron Age some time ago, is 
of the two-cylinder, vertical, single-acting 
type. The outfit is cheap, light and dur¬ 
able, and will be found desirable for many 
locations. Where the lift does not exceed 
25 feet the engine is connected directly to 
the pump shaft, but, in case the lift of 
water exceeds 25 feet, intermediate cut 
gears are used, so as to attain the proper 
speed. The pumps are specially adapted 
to the use of tanners, contractors ana for 
small irrigating plants. 


The Growth of the Stove Industry. 


A reception and banquet were given last 
week by the business men of Boston to 
visiting merchants, with the object, as ex¬ 
plained by Chairman George Hutchinson, 
of promoting mutual interests. Twelve 
long tables were spread in Mechanics’ 
Hall, with 1400 plates. Speeches followed 
by Howard W. Spurr, E. Waldo Cutler, 
Geo. W. Walker and others. The last 
mentioned spoke of the marvelous growth 
of the stove industry, by comparison with 
what it was 50 years ago. He said: 11 No 
longer ago than 1829 stove plates were 
made from iron flowing directly from blast 
furnaces in Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Kentucky, which was then sent to Albany, 
N. Y., to be mounted into stoves. Prior 
to 1829-30 wooden patterns for molding 
purposes were make of mahogany and 
strapped with light irons to hold them 
together. To the late Mr. Annis Lincoln, 
of Norton, Mass., belongs the distin¬ 
guished honor of making the first stove 
plates from metal patterns. The first 
stoves made by him were supplied with 
wrought-iron feet riveted to the bottom. 
I wonder what General Manager Furber, 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad, would 
say if a shipment of these stoves were 
sent to one of his depots for transporta¬ 
tion? I reckon he would strike against 
schedule rates and order them billed by 
the square foot. Fifty years ago cooking 
stoves were made with only one pot-hole, 
but an inventive Yankee conceived the 
idea of making them with two holes, until 
now they have more holes than pots. For¬ 
eign manufacturers acknowledge the supe¬ 
riority of American stoves by purchasing 
them and then fitting them for patterns to 
cast from. Stoves and ranges made in 
England and Scotland could not be sold 
in this country except for old iron, but I 
suppose they answer the purposes of free 
traders. Until within a few years Canada 
was a good customer for stoves. The 
duty of 25 per cent, imposed not only 
protects her mechanics, but deprives us of 
what was once a lucrative business. From 
small and crude beginnings the stove busi¬ 
ness in this country has assumed vast pro¬ 
portions. Our annual product is, in round 
numbers, not far from 3,000,000 stoves; 
the value of same is about $45,000,000. 
Our facilities, quality of iron, mechanical 
skill and inventive powers cannot fail, 
sooner or later, of commanding a large 
share of the stove trade of the world. 
That our ranges and stoves have no equals 
made in any other country is an admitted 
fact. Those made in New England are of 
the finest grade, consequently meet with 
a ready sale at home ana abroad.” 


In the Madras Presidency, in India, 
the River Kistna is crossed by a cable 
swung between supports 5070 feet apart, 
and one has just been put up in China 
4648 feet in span. The versed sine of the 
curve formed by this cable is 514 feet. 
The whole weight of the suspended por¬ 
tion is only 64 tons, and the breaking re¬ 
sistance 150,000 pounds, so that there 
would seem to be no great difficulty, by 
building the supports high enough, in 
bridging almost any chasm by similar 
ropes, and establishing footways between 
them. 


The old Huron Furnace, at Jackson, 
Ohio, which has been idle since 1884, has 
been generally repaired and was put in 
operation last week under the manage¬ 
ment of a new organization, known as the 
Jackson Iron Company. The iron will be 
of the Jackson County silvery class, and 
the furnace has a capacity of 30 tons per 
day; Messrs. Charles Himrod & Co., 
Chicago, have been appointed sales agents 
for the West and Northwest. 
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When may we expect the next killing 
frost? On account of the unusual impor¬ 
tance of this question just now General 
Greely has issued an extract from the 
monthly weather review for July, 1888, 
which gives the average date of its ap 
pearance in past years. The inference is 
that the outlook for the cessation of the 
epidemic is not very encouraging, the 
tables showing that, although killing frost 
has been observed at St. Augustine, on j 
November 30, the average date is Decem¬ 
ber 24, and one year frost did not appear 
until February 6. 

The Knights of Labor, whose next Gen¬ 
eral Assembly convenes in Indianapolis, 
November 13, are said to be at present in 
no pressing need of money. A few weeks 
ago, when the need of money was ex¬ 
tremely urgent, recourse was had to the 
Order’s investment in the knitting mills at 
Little Falls, N. Y., and as a result $5000 
was realized. This sum placed the board 
on their feet agam, it is said, and will be 
sufficient to keep the expenses covered 
until the payment of the October tax af¬ 
fords relief. In addition to the Little 
Falls investment, it is said, the Order has 
money invested in the coke region, which 
is worth fully $12,000. The headquarters 
in Philadelphia, for which $45,000 was 
paid, have been carefully guarded against 
mortgages or other encumbrances, it is 
said, and are worth considerably over 
$50,000 to-day. The printing-office plant, 
worth $10,000, has also given the Order a 
foothold, it is claimed, which is not likely 
to be shaken. 

The Sprockets beet sugar factory, at 
Watsonville, Cal., has just started up, and 
is expected to turn out 8,000,000 pounds 
of sugar this season. A rival factory is in 
operation at Alvarado. 

Trade between New Orleans and Missis¬ 
sippi River towns has been very much in¬ 
terfered with by the steamboat quarantine. 

The report of the special Park Commis¬ 
sion for the appraisal of lands to be taken 
in this city and Westchester County for 
park purposes is now on tile and shows 
that the city is called upon to disburse 
$9, 592,000, including $239,860 to defray 
the expenses of the commission. 

The manufacture of big guns at Water - 
vliet arsenal, under the appropriation of 
$700,000 by the Federal Government for 
this purpose, will not commence sooner 
than a year hence, but the buildings will 
be put under contract in the spring. Col. 
J. M. Whittemore, the officer in command, 
says the guns tu be made under the new 
arrangements will vary in weight from 15 
to 50 tons. At present 28 men are em¬ 
ployed at the foundry. They will turn 
out annually one 8-inch and one 10-inch 
seacoast gun and 25 field pieces. The 10- 
inch gun now constructing will, it is ex¬ 
pected, at its best elevation, throw a ball 
or shell from eight to nine miles. Refer¬ 
ring to the cost of the big 15 and 50 ton 
gums Col. Whittemore said the cost of 
turning out such work, not including the 
cost of steel and other material, was 
estimated to be $1000 per ton. The $700,- 
000 appropriation does not include the 
making of any guns whatever. That sum 
is to be expended in building the neces¬ 
sary plant for the construction of 8, 10 and 
12-inch guns. 

A firm of ship agents in New Orleans 
have furnished some interesting informa¬ 
tion showing 'how money is left in that 
port by every ship that goes there. The 
figures are from actual accounts of vessels. 
The disbursements of the steamship for 
Queenstown, 1216 tons net, loaded with 
86,245 bushels of corn, in April last, were 


$1500.19, on a total freight bill of about 
$11,000. The expense account of a British 
steamship of 1176 tons net, loaded in May 
with 4800 bales of cotton, footed up 
$7860.35 out of a total freight bill of $13,- 
639. All this was left in New Orleans, 
except $2400 for compressing, that having 
been done in the interior. The expense 
account of a steamship of 1764 tons net 
register, loaded in January, 1888, with 207 
tons oil cake, was $3018.91 out of a 
freight bill of about $10,000 or £2117. Of 
the last named case, $1058.50 was for the 
stevedore. In the second case, the ship 
loaded with cotton, the stevedore’s bill 
was $2401. In the case of the Queenstown 
the stevedore’s bill was $525. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Board of Steam Navigation will take place 
at New York, October 23, instead of I 
Pittsburgh, as originally intended. The 
change was made after consultation with 
several of the Pittsburgh members. 

The North Georgia and Alabama Min¬ 
eral and Industrial Exposition, opened in 
Rome during the quarantine panic, has 
proved highly successful. The exposition 
will continue until the 13th inst. 

The losses by the floods in Mexico are 
officially estimated at $3,000,000. 

Detroit papers complain that the local 
authorities are obstructive in their treat¬ 
ment of the proposal to supply the city 
with natural gas. One of the editors says 
“the manufacturing interests of the city 
demand cheap fuel, and the general inter¬ 
est of the city call for compliance with 
that demand.” The argument is that De¬ 
troit must have natural gas in order to 
keep pace with her rivals. 

The village of Gloversville, N. Y., has 
120 glove manufactories, and Johnstown, 
in the same neighborhood, 55 more, all 
employed in working up sheepskin, popu¬ 
larly called “ dog skin,” together with a 
small quantity of imported skins, such as 
the kid and chamois. The annual produc¬ 
tion has increased to between $6,000,000 
and $8,000,000. The manufacturers have 
always been quick to protest againt fraud¬ 
ulent valuations at the Custom-House. 

Norway will be represented at the Inter¬ 
national Marine Conference, to be held in 
Washington city in April next. 

There is reason to believe that Alonzo 
Lewis, a traveled for the firm of W. & B. 
Douglas, manufacturers of pumps, in this 
city, is the victim of an atrocious murder. 
His life is supposed to have been taken by 
negroes, a few miles from Norfolk, Va., to 
obtain his money. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Industry 
has collected statistics which show that 
the sales and products of crude oil in that 
city during the year reach the very large 
aggregate of $20,000,000, of which $6,- 
000,000 represents sales of crude for fuel, 
10,000 barrels a day, mostly shipped to 
the Middle and New England States. 

The Toronto Globe congratulates the 
people of that city upon the moderateness 
of the municipal debt and their ability 
under the law to increase it for any proper 
purpose. The present debt, it appears, is 
only $9,000,000, and it can be increased to 
$11,000,000 without violating the restrict¬ 
ive statute. The interest on such a debt 
at 3£ per cent, would be $385,000, or 
$2.57 per head per annum for the popula¬ 
tion of the city, estimated at 150,000. 

The enormous land transactions of the 
Union Pacific Railroad appear from the 
annual report of the Commissioners of 
Railroads which shows that on De¬ 
cember 31, 1887, the company had dis¬ 
posed of 12,944,781 acres ©f land, the 
total cash receipts from all sales amount¬ 
ing to $26,395,951. There remained out¬ 
standing on account of time sales the sum 


of $13,538,861. The average price per 
acre for all sales was $2.53 for the Union 
divison, $3.72 for the Kansas division and 
$4.24 for the Denver division. The 
revenue of the road for the year aggregated 
$25,129,515 and the expenditures $19,- 
297,981, leaving a surplus of $5,831,534. 
The debt of the company was $222,169,- 
431, and the assets amounted to $266,451,- 
137. 

The contractor for the Museum of Nat¬ 
ural History in Central Park has com¬ 
menced work. 

The validity of speculative contracts 
was involved in a decision recently ren¬ 
dered by Judge Holmes, of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, and is a subject 
appropriate to the times The loser in the 
transaction sought to avoid his obligations 
on the ground that the dealings in ques¬ 
tion were contrary to public policy and to 
the law against gambling. Judge Holmes 
decided against this view, holding that 
any party has a right to go into the market 
and make valid contracts, either for 
purchase or sale of property to be deliv¬ 
ered at any future time, with the under¬ 
standing and agreement between principal 
and broker that the property purchased 
may be resold before the day of delivery 
arrives, and thus settled by mutual ad¬ 
justment of the two contracts, or receive 
upon the contract of purchase and deliver 
on contract of sale, and that there is no 
rule of law prohibiting such method of 
carrying on speculative operations. 

The corn crop, which is now past all 
danger, is by far the largest ever harvested 
in the United States. It will certainly ex¬ 
ceed 2,015,000,000 cushels, an increase of 
not less than 550,000,000 or 600,000,000 
bushels over last year’s crop. This fact is 
full of significance as concerns the general 
business interests of the country. With 
such a yield of corn the farmers are sure to 
receive $200,000,000 more for their crops 
than in 1887, and that goes a long way 
toward insuring the prosperity of all 
classes and industries. 

Gibb Ross, a large shipowner and lum¬ 
ber merchant, died at Quebec last week, 
leaving a fortune estimated at $10,000,000. 
He owned 45 sailing vessels, over 100 
square miles of timber lands and immense 
blocks of real estate. He was the largest 
shareholder in the Quebec & Lake St 
John Railroad and was the promoter of 
a scheme to bridge the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec. 

The last brick in the big chimney of 
Clark’s Thread Mills in Kearney, N. Y., 
was laid 5th inst, and the American flag 
was hoisted at the top, 335 feet above 
the ground. It contains 1,700,000 bricks 
and was begun 150 days ago. The flue is 
11 feet in diameter. 

The merchants constituting the Chicago 
Freight Bureau have not abandoned their 
proposed war on the transcontinental roads 
for discriminating in freight rates on 
Pacific Coast business, but no action will 
be taken until after the meeting of the 
Transcontinental Association, 15th inst. 

Mr. Leary will construct no more big 
rafts for ocean navigation, as the work of 
building and then breaking up such great 
rafts, to say nothing of transportation, 
creates an expense greater than that of 
handling the logs by vessels in the ordi¬ 
nary way. 

In the race for industrial supremacy 
Japan is pushing far ahead of China. It 
was stated some time since that Japan 
supplies China with cotton-ginning'ma- 
chines, capable of being driven either by 
water or steam-power. The English Con¬ 
sul at Hiogo now states that an attempt is 
to be made to manufacture cotton-spinning 
machinery also, though he is not sanguine 
as to the early success of the attempt. 
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Ozaka, where these machines are made, is 
becoming an important industrial center. 
It has cotton mills and other factories, 
chemical works, dye works, &c. In other 
towns of Japan similar industries are being 
established. Railways are being built, 
steam shipbuilding is being carried on 
with considerable success, and in general 
terms it may be pronounced that Japan 
has made a creditable effort to place her¬ 
self in line with the advanced civilization 
of the Western nations. 

Senator Cullom expresses fear that the 
bill to amend the Interstate Commerce law 
will fail, owing to the difficulty in secur¬ 
ing a conference in the absence of mem¬ 
bers of the committee. 

Machinery of American manufacture 
forms a large part of the cargo of the clip¬ 
per San Joaquin, now loading at this port 
for Australia. 

According to the estimates made by the 
Finance Committee, the Senate Tariff bill 
provides for a total reduction of about 
$75,000,000, made up approximately as 
follows: Sugar, $27,759,000; free list, 
$6,500,000; tobacco (internal revenue), 
$24,500,000; alcohol, in the arts, $7,000,- 
000; other reductions in customs, $8,000,- 
000 . 

The Metropolitan Phonograph Company 
have filed their certificate of incorporation 
in Queen’s County. The capital stock is 
$1,000,000. It is organized for a term of 
50 years. Victor E. Burke, of New York, 
and A. L. Taylor and Timothy Cornwall, 
of Brooklyn, are the incorporators. 

In accordance with a provision inserted 
in the River and Harbor law of this year, 
the Secretary of War has designated the 
following officers to constitute a board to 
establish harbor lines at the port of New 
York: Col. H. L. Abbott, Col. W. P. 
Craighill, Col. C. B. Comstock, Lieut. 
D. C. Houston and Lieut.-Col W. R. 
King, all of the Engineer Corps. The 
Secretary is authorized to establish lines 
beyond which no piers shall be extended 
or encroachments allowed. Gen. Casey, 
ehief of engineers, is of the opinion that 
the piers on either side of the city are 
within proper limits, but the improvements 
on the New Jersey side demand immediate 
attention. The new law is not designed 
to interfere with the lines established by 
the harbor commissioners. Those inter¬ 
ested will have an opportunity to be heard. 

A fine specimen of ironwork, called the 
new Central Viaduct^ is approaching com¬ 
pletion in Cleveland, Ohio. The object 
is to make a crossing over “the Flats,” 
and the contract was taken by the King 
Iron Bridge and Mfg. Company. The 
length of the Cuyahoga Valley portion of 
the bridge is 2838 feet and 6 inches; its 
hight above the river is 101 feet and the 
span just put in place is 33 feet above the 
Nickel-Plate tracks. The draw span over 
the river is 239 feet long. The cantilever 
trusses are each 135 feet in length and 20 
feet in depth, che long arm being 75 feet 
and the short arm 30 feet long. It will 
require another month to complete the 
ironwork. 

The movement "of the Mormons into 
Mexico has assumed large proportions and 
several flourishing colonies have already 
been established in the valley of the Casas 
Grand River. A counter movement is the 
remarkable migration of Mexicans from 
Sonora into Southern Arizona and New 
Mexico as far east as El Paso. 

It has been rumored in telegraph circles 
the past week or two that the owners of 
the Delaney multiplex system were show¬ 
ing much activity, but these reports did 
not receive attention until it became 
known that the Standard Oil Company 
and a number of the heavy representatives 
of the Pennsylvania road were interested 


in a new telegraph company who were in 
possession of certain valuable patents 
which would reduce the cost of maintain¬ 
ing electrical communication to less than 
one-half of the present rate. If the multi¬ 
plex as at present improved will do half 
what Is claimed for it, it is already pro¬ 
claimed that a revolution may speedily be 
looked for in the business of telegraphic 
communication. It is the purpose of the 
new company to pay particular attention 
to commercial transactions between the 
principal centers of traffic. At night it is 
proposed to lease wires to the big dailies 
at $2500 a year. 

Turk’s Island, in common with Cuba, 
suffered severely from a hurricane, 2d 
ult., and 400,000 bushels of salt were 
ruined. In Cuba the press in general ad¬ 
vocates for the free introduction on the 
island, during a certain time, of all sorts 
of implements, machinery and apparatus 
used on sugar estates. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce 
is divided in reference to the location of 
the new Federal building to be erected, 
and the subject has been referred to a 
committee. Merchants who are well in¬ 
formed, in several instances favor the re¬ 
tension of the Custom House where it is, 
"with an enlargement, and the construction 
of an appraiser’s building alone. 

Alarm is felt on account of encroach¬ 
ments on the water space of New York 
harbor by private parties, who are filling 
in extensive areas on the Jersey shore, 
now covered by water at all stages of the 
tide, and the New York Chamber of Com¬ 
merce petitions the Secretary of War to 
take such measures as shall prevent serious 
permanent injury to the channels at tjie 
harbor entrance, as the natural dredging 
process now in operation is liable to be 
affected if the outflow of water is re¬ 
tarded 

The sum of $2,000,000 has been obtained 
wherewith to build a big bridge between 
Martin’s Ferry and Wheeling, and work 
will begin at once. The bridge will be 
2000 feet long, 90 feet above low water, 
and built with all “ through ” spans. The 
outside estimate of the bndge to be con¬ 
structed over the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, by the Fort Scott system, is 
placed at $3,000,000. 

According to a statement of dividend 
payments by prominent New England cot¬ 
ton manufacturing corporations, that 
industry just now is enjoying an almost 
unprecedented prosperity. Thirty-two con¬ 
cerns paid dividends of $1,386,190 on a 
total capital stock of $17,108,000, an aver¬ 
age of over 8 per cent, the first year. One 
company pays 25 per cent., seven pay 10 
to 16£ per cent, and twelve 6 to 9 per 
cent. In addition to this showing, most 
of the mills have been enabled to largely 
reduce their debt. 

The vast preponderance of the internal 
commerce of the United States, as con¬ 
trasted with our foreign trade, was forcibly 
illustrated by Hon. Arden Speare, Presi¬ 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
in an address delivered last week. He 
said: “The value of the products carried 
by our railroads alone in 1887 was 
$13,043,250,000, or eight times as much 
as both imports and exports for that year, 
and the increase of this internal commerce 
for 1887 was $1,660,000,000, or nearly 2* 
times as much as our exports that year. ” 
Including coastwise traffic, from which 
foreign bottoms are excluded, the contrast 
would be still more startling. 

The steel cruiser Baltimore was success¬ 
fully launched on Saturday, and, on Sat¬ 
urday next the steel gunboat Petrel will 
be launched from the Columbian Iron 
Works, at Baltimore. The boilers and 
engines, built from designs furnished by 
the Bureau of Engineering, are all com¬ 


pleted and will be put in place very soon 
after the ship is launched. The Petrel is 
of about 885 tons displacement. 

The annual report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior contains a statement 
showing that during the last four years a 
total of 83,158,990 acres havo been re¬ 
stored to the public domain, and over 65,- 
000,000 are recommended for restoration. 

The resignation of T. B. Barry from the 
General Executive Board of the Knights of 
Labor is the third resignation among the 
general officers of the Knights of Labor 
within a few months. The first to go was 
General Secretary Litchman, and, after 
him, A. A. Carlton, a member of the 
board, who resigned last week. In part¬ 
ing Barry launches a bitter shaft at Mr. 
Powderly. 

Thomas Hamilton, a successful wire man¬ 
ufacturer of Philadelphia, died suddenly 
on Saturday evening in that city, of heart 
disease. He was 63 years of age. 

Justice Brown, of the Supreme Court, 
sustains the constitutionality of the 
McEvoy Grain Elevator bill. 


Fine Magnetites in the Blast 
Furnace. 

In response to an inquiry from the editor 
of the Journal of the Charcoal Iron 
Workers , E. 8. Moffat, general manager of 
the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, 
Scranton, Pa., sends the following : 

My experience has been chiefly with con¬ 
centrated Chateaugay (Lake Champlain) 
ore, and we had so little trouble with it 
that I feel almost justified in saying that 
I do not know of any difficulties in its use, 
up to, say, 50 per cent, of the ore mixture, 
which is the most I have tried. We used 
some 10,000 tons of concentrated Chateau- 
gay ore in our Scranton furnaces in 1887, 
and expect to use a much larger quantity 
this year. For the past two months (June 
and July), we have been running the four 
Scranton blast furnaces, which are in opera¬ 
tion, on one-sixth concentrated Chateaugay 
ore. They have worked just as well as 
when we were using ordinary furnace ores, 
no increase of pressure, no irregularities 
and no trouble of any kind. A few days 
since I doubled the quantity of concen¬ 
trated ore in use on our No. 1 furnace (73 
feet high x 20 feet bosh), running it up to 
one-third of the ore charge. The only 
other change made was a slight decrease 
of limestone. The speed of the blowing 
engines and all other conditions being kept 
the same as before. I rather expected 
some increase of pressure at the tuyeres, 
but such has not been the case. The 
furnace was working well before the 
change was made, ana has worked just as 
well since. No increase in pressure of 
blast. No decrease in the number of 
charges per day and no irregularities of 
any kind. The fuel used is one-fifth coke 
and four-fifths Lackawanna anthracite. 

During 1887, we ran our No. 5 furnace 
(70 feet x 19 feet) for several weeks on 50 
per cent, concentrated Chateaugay ore. 
When we made this trial I anticipated a 
considerable increase in pressure of blast, 
and in order to meet this increased the pro¬ 
portion of coke to one-third. I after¬ 
ward concluded that this increase of coke 
was unnecessary, as the pressure of the 
blast went down considerably. The fur¬ 
nace worked well on 50 per cent, con¬ 
centrated ore and showed no peculiarities. 
None of the concentrated Chateaugay ore 
is coarser than what will pass through a 
i-ineb hole, and most of it very much 
finer. As different blast furnaces work 
differently, I would recommend parties 
commencing the use of concentrated mag¬ 
netite to try a small proportion at first, say, 
one-twelfth, and then gradually increase. 
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Iron and Steel. 

In answer to a report that the Glendon 
Iron Company, of Easton, Pa., were about 
to blow in a number of their idle furnaces, 
we received the following advices from 
the company, under date of the 4th inst.: 
u We are repairing two furnaces and have 
taken on what men were needed. We ex¬ 
pect to blow in when ready. We are not 
Dooming very much, only shaking off a 
little of the dust which accumulated dur¬ 
ing idleness ” 

The condition of affairs at the various 
industrial establishments of Norristown, 
Pa., is reported to be highly satisfactory 
at the present time. Under date of the 
5th inst. we are in receipt of the following 
advices from that place relating to im¬ 
provements and changes which have re¬ 
cently occurred: u There is every indica¬ 
tion that within a few weeks all the iron 
mills and furnaces in Norristown will be 
in active operation. Lucinda Furnace has 
been overhauled and its capacity increased. 
It will be put in blast at once. Last week 
James Hooven & Son dissolved, the senior 

P artner remaining in the business, and on 
'uesday the works resumed operations in 
all departments. A force of men is at 
work making alterations in the old and 
abandoned mill of the Standard Iron Com¬ 
pany, which is to be fitted for the use of the 
Steel Car Wheel Company, organized re¬ 
cently. The company, it is said, will 
commence operations soon. The Stony 
Creek Iron Works have also resumed. ” 

According to a recent issue of the 
Sharon Herald , the amount of money 
paid out as wages each month at the 
following named industries of New Castle, 
Pa., is as follows: Johnston’s Sheet Mill, 
$20,000; Etna Iron Works, $20,000; 
Witherow’s Works. $12,000; New Castle 
Wire Nail Works, $10,000; Crawford Iron 
and Steel Company, $6000; Oliver Bros. 
& Phillips, $5000; Baldwin & Graham’s 
Stove Works, $4800; Etna Furnace, 
$4000; Raney & Berger Furnace, $4000; 
New Castle Paper Mill, $1000; total, 
$ 86 , 000 . 

On Wednesday, the 3d inst., the head 
of the blast cylinder at the blast furnace 
of the Ben wood Iron Works, at Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio, blew out. It will take a 
week to repair damages. 

One of the Pittsburgh papers recently 
published a long statement to the effect 
that J. Painter & Sons, the well-known 
iron manufacturers of that city, had de¬ 
cided to abandon the manufacture of cot¬ 
ton ties, the reason given being inability 
to realize a profit owing*to the low tariff 
on that product, which admitted of foreign 
competition. The facts in the case are, 
that the firm discontinued the manufacture 
of cotton ties several years ago, and have 
since been engaged almost exclusively in 
the manufacture of hoop iron. 

It is stated that the Bethlehem Iron 
Company, of Bethlehem, Pa., have been 
compelled to close down a portion of their 
rail mill owing to inability to deliver steel 
rails ordered by Southern companies be¬ 
cause of the yellow fever. No vessels can 
be chartered for the South until the yellow 
fever has abated. 

James P. Witherow, engineer and con¬ 
tractor, of Pittsburgh, has just completed 
the erection of a pipe works for the West 
Superior Steel Company, atDuluth^Minn., 
which has a capacity for producing 200 
tons of cast-iron pipe daily. The foun¬ 
dation has already been laid for a blast 
furnace to have a capacity of 200 tons per 
day, work ,on which has been suspended 
until spring next year. At that time will 
also be commenced the erection of a 
Bessemer steel plant, for which Mr. 


| Witherow also has the contract. The 
West Superior Steel Company is mainly 
composed of Western railroad men, and 
when their buildings are completed, which 
will be during the summer of next year, 
they will have one of the largest iron and 
steel manufacturing plants in the West. 

Eliza Furnace, Eliza Iron Company, 
Wellston, Ohio, blew out last week, and 
will remain idle for at least the winter 
months. 

Lucy Furnace No. 2. of Carnegie, Phipps 
& Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, which has 
been out of blast for some weeks, will re¬ 
sume operations about the 15th inst. 
During the stoppage the furnace was re- 
lined and otherwise repaired. 

The Foreman Malleable Iron and Cast 
Steel Company, have been organized at 
Louisville, Ky. The capital stock is 
$30,000, and they will soon erect a foun¬ 
dry for making malleable or soft steel 
castings. 

The Mayville (Wis.) furnace expects to 
be in active operation by the 10th inst. 

Announcement is made that the Jeffer¬ 
son Iron Works, of Steubenville, Ohio, 
have decided to commence the erection of 
an additional blast furnace at an early 
date. It will probably measure 75 x 17 
feet, and have a capacity of about 175 
tons per day. It is expected the contract 
will be let in a few days and work be com¬ 
menced on the furnace as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

Star Furnace, Star Furnace Company, 
Jackson, Ohio, which banked in August 
for repairs, blew in October 1 after a 
thorough overhauling. 

We are informed by Lean & Blair, en¬ 
gineers and contractors, of Pittsburgh, 
that the 20-ton Lash open-hearth steel 
furnace which they erected some time ago 
at the works of the Standard Steel Cast¬ 
ing Company, at Thurlow, Pa., is work¬ 
ing very successfully with producer gas, 
making heats in seven hours. The erection 
of this furnace to run on producer gas 
was an experiment, as all other furnaces 
erected by Lean & Blair are running on 
natural gas. The complete success of this 
experimental furnace leaves no doubt but 
that the Lash furnace can be opeAted 
with producer gas with as good results as 
when natural gas is used. Messrs. Lean 
& Blair have recently opened a branch 
office at 168 Washington street, Chicago, 
under the management of J. H. Reed 
& Co. 

The new Gadsden Furnace of the Gads- 
den-Alabama Iron Company, at Gadsden, 
goes into blast the present week. 

Miller, Metcalf & Parkin, the well- 
known steel manufacturers, of Pittburgh, 
will add to their works a department for 
the manufacture of common steel. In the 
quality of their proposed new production 
tne firm hopes to hold the same position 
they now occupy in the manufacture of 
fine steel. 

The Keystone Rolling Mill Company, of 
Pittsburgh, are operating their plant 
double turn in all departments, except the 
plate mill, which is still idle. Pipe iron 
is the principal product. 

No. 2 Sloss Furnace, Sloss Iron and Steel 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., blew in last 
week, and one of the North Birmingham 
furnaces will shortly follow suit. 

The Jefferson Iron Works, of Steuben¬ 
ville, Ohio, has invited bids for the erec¬ 
tion of a new blast furnace. It will prob¬ 
ably be 75 by 18 feet, will have a capacity of 
about 150 tons per day, and will be operated 
in connection with the present furnace of 
the concern. 

The new blast furnace now in course 
of erection by the Moorhead-McCleane 


Company, of Pittsburgh, is almost com¬ 
pleted, and will be ready for operation 
within the next 30 days. The stack is 90 
feet high, while the bosh measures 18 feet. 
The cast house will be extended and a 
new stock house is to be built. A number 
of important changes are also being made 
in the rolling mill department by this firm. 
The blooming mill is being removed, and 
in its place a new train will be built. 
The blooming mill is thrown aside by an 
improvement, which dispenses with one 
process in converting the bloom into 
sheets. It is expected that a skelp mill 
and a merchant mill will be added to the 
establishment in the near future. 

Fanny Furnace, at Shawnee, Ohio, 
operated by J. C. Hamilton, trustee, will 
resume operations in a few weeks. A new 
bosh has been put in, general repairs have 
been made, ana a new brick casting house, 
37 x 85 feet, is being put up to replace 
the old one, recently destroyed by a wind 
storm. 

Copake Furnace, Copake Iron Works, 
Columbia County, N. Y., which shut down 
in August, has resumed operations. 

The Prospect Rolling Mill Company, of 
Cleveland, nave started business in the old 
Crucible Steel Company’s Works, corner 
Garden street and the Cleveland and Pitts¬ 
burgh Railroad. They will manufacture 
all grades of bar and horseshoe iron and 
steel tires. The capacity of these works 
will be about 60 tons daily. They have 
six furnaces, and they expect to have their 
works all in complete running order in 40 
days. 

No. 3 stack of the Phoenix Iron Works, 
Phoenixville, Pa., blew out on the 6th inst. 

Sharon Furnace, at Sharon, Pa., for¬ 
merly operated by Boyce, Rawle & Co., 
but purchased some time ago by Spearman, 
Colcord & Co., will in the future be known 
as Mount Vernon Furnace. It was put in 
blast last week. 

The buildings for the plant of the Latrobe 
Steel Company, at Latrobe, Pa., will be 
made of wrought iron and will be fire¬ 
proof. The dimensions of the open-hearth 
steel department will be 250 x 80 feet. 
Connecting with it will be an L the same 
length ana 40-foot span. The hammer- 
shops will be 350 feet long, with an 80- 
foot span, and will have an L the same 
length and 40-foot span. The company 
will manufacture tires for all kinds of 
wheels. About 300 men will be given 
employment. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Iron Furnace was 
blown in last week. 

F. R. Phillips, 407 Walnut street, Phil¬ 
adelphia, Pa., agent for the Solid Steel 
Company, Alliance, Ohio, reports the sale 
of a complete set of three-high solid steel 
nail plate rolls, 22 x 72 inches, to the Ellis 
& Lessig Steel and Iron Company, Potts- 
town, Pa. 

Sheet mills Nos. 1 and 2, of Howe, 
Brown & Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, 
eommenced running 24 hours per day last 
week. The extra hotira of work are ren¬ 
dered necessary by a large number of 
orders which the firm have recently re¬ 
ceived. 

The Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have purchased the 
barbed-wire plant of Billings, Taylor & 
Co., on Case avenue, and the machinery 
will soon be transferred to the mills of the 
company in that city. 

The strike in the works of the Spang 
Steel and Iron Company, Limited, at Etna, 
Pa., near Pittsburgh, has been declared 
off by the Amalgamated Association. It 
commenced in July last when non-muon 
men were employed in the Clapp-Griffith 
department of the works. The declaring 
of the strike off by the above-named 
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organization gives the firm a complete vic¬ 
tory, as the only concession made by the 
firm was an agreement to take back as 
many members of the Amalgamated Asso 
ciation as places can be found for. 

No. 1 furnace of the Cherry Valley Iron 
Works, Leetonia, Ohio, which has been 
idle for over a year, resumed blast on the 
1st inst. 

Machinery. 

The partnership heretofore existing be¬ 
tween Rees, Shook & Co., founders and 
machinists, at Pittsburgh, has been dis¬ 
solved by the retirement of Levi Shook 
and W. G. Wilmot. The business will be 
continued by the remaining partner, Wm. 
M. Rees, at the old stand, No. 46 Water 
street, Pittsburgh. 

The contract for engines, pumps and 
buildings at the Ridgewood pumping sta¬ 
tion, in Brooklyn, was awarded to the 
Washington Hydraulic Company, whose 
bid was $198,471. 

The Globe Foundry Company have re¬ 
cently been organized at Wellston, Ohio, 
with a capital stock of $15,000. The 
new firm have purchased the foundry 
building recently erected by Spellacy 
Brothers, and will at once equip and put 
it in operation to manufacture all kinds of 
miners’ supplies, such as cars, tools, <fcc., 
and make all kinds of engines, ma¬ 
chinery, &c. 

Eynon & Ingersoll, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of machinists’ tools, are 
erecting a new works in that city on Lake 
street, 100x40 feet, three stories high, with 
an L on Kistland street 100x40 feet and 
twostorie8 high. These buildings will be 
equipped with the latest improved ma¬ 
chinery. The firm will carry on the 
manufacturing of milling machines, boring 
mills and shapers. 

What is claimed to be the largest iron 
reservoir ever built is to be erected in 
Malden, Mass. The city has made a con¬ 
tract with the Cunningham Iron Works 
Company, of Boston, for the sum of 
$20,940, to build a wrought iron reservoir 
to contain 1,158,000 gallons of water. It 
will be 75 feet in diameter and 35 feet 
high, and built of plate iron } inch in 
thickness and of a tensile strain of 50,000 
pounds per square inch of section. 

The Erie Electric Motor Company, of 
Erie, Pa., have been granted a charter, with 
a capital stock of $100,000. The share¬ 
holders are Wm. W. Reed and C. F. Allis, 
of Erie; S. T. Everett and E. B. Bangs, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and J. S. Casement, of 
Plainesville, Ohio. 

The Shields & Brown Company, 240 and 
242 Randolph street, Chicago, and 143 
Worth street, New York, have just issued 
a very neat pamphlet illustrating and de¬ 
scribing their sectional insulated air cov¬ 
erings for steam, gas and water pipes, 
drums, heaters, &c. The topics treated 
of are asbestos cement, asbestos materials, 
air-chamber coverings, elbow and valve 
coverings, economy of pipe covering, frost 
protective covering, Tiair-felt covering, 
train-pipe covering, &c. The method of 
constructing the different classes of cover¬ 
ings, and tne manner of applying them, 
are very plainly illustrated, and the merits 
of the goods are set forth very convinc¬ 
ingly. The pamphlet comprises 24 pages, 
tastefully coverea with blue paper. 

The Hill Clutch Works, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, are remodeling and greatly enlarg¬ 
ing their plant, putting in new engine and 
boiler and considerable new machinery. 

The Cochrane Roller Mill Supply Com¬ 
pany, of Dundas, Ont., are rapidly com¬ 
pleting their new works at Escanaba, 
Mich. They will have their own foundry 
for making iron castings. They expect to 
employ 1000 men when in full operation. 


By a method which they have perfected 
they claim to be able to run a 200-barrel 
flour mill with a 7-inch belt m place of an 
18-inch belt heretofore required for such 
service. 

The September sales of boilers by the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, of New 
York, amounted to 16,200 horse-power. 
This is probably the largest horse-power 
of stationary boilers ever sold by one firm 
in that length of time. 

The Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are erecting new works on Garden 
street and C. & P. R. R. The main building 
will be three stories high and 165 feet long. 
There will be a separate boiler and engine 
house, with one-story building attached, 
116 x 25 feet; also one-story office and 
warehouse, 85 feet long by 32 feet wide. 
The company do not expect to occupy the 
new works until the beginning of the year. 
The fact that their present quarters are 
inadequate for their increasing business is 
the reason for the erection of these new 
works. 

Hardware. 

The Anthony Wayne Washing Machine 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., are produc¬ 
ing their well-known “Washer” at the 
rate of 40 machines per day, and the com¬ 
pany are diligently at work upon patterns 
for a new Washer, -which, it is expected, is 
to be put upon the market within the next 
60 days. Their sales up to the present 
time, although only the second year of 
their organization, have reached over 8000 
machines. 

The Enterprise Mfg. Company, Akron, 
Ohio, under recent date, advise that they 
have just completed a two-story brick 
factory building, 30 x 60, and improved 
the two buildings already occupied by 
them, making in all three factories in their 
Akron plant, arranged so that each build¬ 
ing is fire-proof, and giving a floor space 
of two acres devoted to the manufacture 
of their patented specialties. They are 
also putting in one Huyett & Smith Mfg. 
Company’s largest size hot blast heaters to 
heat the different buildings and depart¬ 
ments with hot air. Among the new ad¬ 
ditions to their line of goods is mentioned 
a sweat pad factory to their harness 
specialty department,jposseseing a number 
of improvements over other styles, particu¬ 
larly in the collar fastener device and for 
the cork filling used ; the pad is medicated. 
A large trade has been worked up on these 
goods, while the trade on luminous goods 
is on the constant increase. 

The Horton Mfg. Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., are turning out the Wayne 
Washing Machines at the rate of 80 per 
day. The trade on their Superb Corn 
Planter has been very fair. The company 
have made an addition to this useful de¬ 
vice in the form of an interchangeable 
plate or disk for planting sorghum or 
broom corn seed when desired. The change 
can be made instantly. 

We are advised that the Le Page Glue 
and Cement Company, Gloucester, Mass., 
have added to the plant twice during the 
year, and are now putting in a 5-ton 
digester, which, together with other im¬ 
provements, will double their present ca¬ 
pacity. 

HlicellaneoiDR. 

In answer to a report that the Nimick 
& Brittan Mfg. Company, of Pittsburgh, 
had notified their employees pf a 10 per 
cent, reduction in wages, to take effect on 
the 15th inst., we are advised that there 
is no truth in the rumor whatever. The 
report that a change would also be made 
in the management of the firm is likewise 
untrue. 

A press dispatch from Beaver, Pa., un¬ 
der date of the 23d ult., says: “On ac¬ 
count of the great diminution of the nat¬ 


ural-gas supply of the Sheffield district, 
the Bridgewater Natural Gas Company 
have decided not to pipe gas to Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, hereafter, but to devote all 
their energies and capital to the Beaver 
Valley. The pipe line to Youngstown, 
laid two years ago at a cost of $650,000, 
will be taken up and made to do service 
as a main from new wells which the com¬ 
pany will drill. 

T. William Harris & Co., 44 Broadway, 
New York, have been awarded the con¬ 
tract for extending the Dobbs Ferry and 
Hastings Gas Works. New pipes will be 
laid at both Dobbs Ferry and Hastings. 

Licenses to incorporate under the laws 
of Illinois have been granted to the follow¬ 
ing companies: The Dieckmann Electrical 
Company, at Chicago; capital, $100,000; 
for the manufacture of electric machines 
and apparatus; incorporators, G. F. Dieck- 
mann, Christain Wahl and David Quigg. 
The United States Oil and Gas Stove Com¬ 
pany, at Chicago; capital, $100,000; for 
manufacturing; incorporators, E. B. Ham¬ 
lin, H. J. Baker ana J. B. Payne. The 
Lehner, Johnson, Hoyer Mfg. Company, 
at Chicago; capital, $75,000; for the man¬ 
ufacture of metallic and earthenware goods; 
incorporators, J. H. Lehner, J. H. John¬ 
son, F. A. Hoyer, T. M. Kent and C. D. 
Street. The Montague-Woodrough Saw 
Company, at Chicago; capital, $50,000; in¬ 
corporators, G. Montague, R. L. Wood- 
rough and H. A. Lei and. The Steele 

Heater Mfg. Company, at Chicago; for the 
manufacture of all kinds of machinery and 
appliances for lighting and heating; cap¬ 
ital, $1,500,000; incorporators, Wilbur F. 
Steele, William Grimsnaw and J. M. La- 
bold. The Tubal Cain Brass Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, at Chicago; capital, $75,000; for the 
manufacture of brass, iron and copper 
oods; incorporators, J. H. Lehner, J. H. 
ohnson, F. A. Hoyer, T. M. Kent and 
C. D. Street. The Cumberland River Iron 
and Mfg. Company, of Chicago; capital, 
$1,000,000; incorporators, William A. 
Gardiner, Frank B. Dyche and Frank F. 
Reed. The Chicago Steel Rail Company, 
of Chicago; capital, $200,000; incorpo¬ 
rators, Samuel W. Adams, John Good and 
William A. Hinkins. The Seamless Fibre 
Ware Company, of Chicago; capital, $20,- 
000; incorporators, L. C. Rigg, Eber Hub¬ 
bard and Chas. S. Burton. 

We are informed that the Cleveland 
Silver Metal Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
are intending to offer at public sale their 
whole franchise, including factory, ma¬ 
chinery. tools, &c. The company began 
business about one year ago, manufactur¬ 
ing a new white metal, which they termed 
“ silver metal,” in sheets and bars for the 
trade, and also a line of spoons and forks 
from this metal, which were put upon the 
market under the brand of “ Silver Metal.” 
The factory is a two-story frame building, 

35 x 120 feet, boiler-house one-story frame, 
32 x 28 feet, with stone floor, containing 
one 45 horse-power engine and two boil¬ 
ers; also annealing-house, 82 x 28 feet, 
and annealing furnace, foundry, one story, 

36 x 31 feet, 40-foot brick stack and seven 

furnaces. The factory is heated by steam, 
and has the modern conveniences in the 
way of machinery, &c., for making spoons, 
forks, &c. The convenience of the loca¬ 
tion and the fact that the plant is in good 
order and offered on favorable terms are 
alluded to. _ 

Recently an axle specification was fiiven 
out which was particularly rigid. A 
specimen, ± inch x 1 inch, cut from the 
finished muck axle, was to show a tensile 
strength of 49,000 pounds, an elastic limit 
of 26,000 pounds, and an elongation of 15 
per cent, in 8 inches. A specimen must 
Dend cold 180° to a curve, the inside 
diameter of which is 24 times the thick¬ 
ness of the piece. 
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Uniformity in Railroad Classification. 


The letters of Chairman Cooley to our 
Western railroad managers, which we 
noted in our columns last week, bear upon 
a subject of importance to all shippers of 
freight. An amendment to the Interstate 
law has been introduced into the House, 
making it compulsory upon the Interstate 
Commission to arrange a uniform classifi¬ 
cation for the whole country. This, with 
other proposed amendments to the Inter¬ 
state act, is not likely to become law* this 
session, but it emphasizes the chairman's 
reasoning that unless the railroads make 
more efforts in this direction, Congress 
will take the matter into its own hands. 

The present confusion in our practice is 
the source of much annoyance to manu¬ 
facturers and merchants. As it now 
stands a shipment to any point outside the 
bounds of a traffic association is governed 
by one classification within those bounds 
and by another and very different one be¬ 
yond. A through rate under these cir¬ 
cumstances is a matter of some* little diffi¬ 
culty, whereas such knowledge should 
lie within easy reach of shippers. -Because 
the fourth-class rate is known from ship¬ 
ping point to destination it does not follow 
that this is the real rate upon an article, 
because of differing classifications. Thus 
we have the Official, the Western, the 
South railway and steamship, the Illinois, 
the Texas, the Transcontinental classifica¬ 
tions, while any merchant’s shipments 
may run into two or more association 
territories. In these days when the trans¬ 
portation charges make so large a part of 
the value of an article, such uncertainty is 
a grave obstacle to .perfect commercial 
freedom and distribution. 

On the other hand, the present condi¬ 
tion of things is an outgrowth of our na¬ 
tional circumstances. Much of the classi¬ 
fication confusion previous to April, 1887, 
was unnecessary, but complete uniformity 
can be obtained only by the sacrifice of 
other advantages. The extent of our 
country is such that we find the greatest 
diversities in production. In agriculture, 
Arctic wheat and tropical fruits demand 
attention; coal mines and ore beds are 
widely separated. These must be brought 
together and their exchanges arranged for 
by our railroads. Thus the classification 
of oranges and melons is a matter of vital 
interest to one section, while another has 
its attention fixed solely on manufactures. 
It would be unjust to apply the low rate 
made on coal by the great coal-carrying 
roads of Pennsylvania to the Western lines. 
Rigid uniformity is indeed desirable, but 
the question is an important one whether 
the shipping public are ready for the read¬ 
justment and the consequent leveling up 
which would take place. Each article 
would take an average place, a mean be¬ 
tween the low classification of our section 
and the high of another. While if some 


particular article should clearly take a 
lower rate than that given to it, the rail¬ 
roads might, with a show of justice, say 
that they could not put this article in a 
lower classification, because other sections 
of the country, not interested, objected; nor 
could they reduce the rate itself because 
it would apply to all the items in that 
class, many of whom did not need any re¬ 
duction. It is easy to see how many es¬ 
tablished interests would be affected, while 
it is a question whether the shipping com¬ 
munity would as a whole be one whit bet¬ 
ter off, for it may be set down as an axiom 
that our railroad men will try to secure 
their average net earnings in any event. 

There is one loophole of escape—by a 
system of commodity rates, such as are 
made freely west of Chicago and such as 
we find in the official classification on iron 
and iron manufactures. Under this plan 
the general classification throughout the 
country would be made on the compro¬ 
mise system, while each section would ob¬ 
tain special rates on its special products 
by commodity rates. It is true that this 
would cause nearly, but not quite, the 
same annoyance as now, for no merchant 
could be sure of a through rate without 
consulting all the commodity exceptions, 
and we would thus be changing the form 
of our differing classifications, but not 
their substance; yet the gain though slight 
would be something. Every one could go 
through the exceptions more quickly than 
through a number of classifications. 

If commodity rates should be forbidden 
and cast-iron uniformity be insisted upon, 
w T e look for many protests. The products 
of the different sections demand and should 
receive special consideration. 


The Blast Furnaces on October 1. 


The encouraging outlook for the pig- 
iron industry has had its influence upon 
the blast furnace capacity now actively at 
work. The anthracite furnaces are well 
employed, but show no marked increase 
over the capacity of September 1. A few 
more furnaces have begun work or are 
preparing to do so, among them the Char¬ 
lotte, Glendon, Temple and Edge Hill, 
but it is likely that, on the other hand, 
some stacks now at work will be found to 
blow out for repairs. The coke furnaces 
exhibit greater activity and promise fur¬ 
ther increase. 

Turning to the anthracite furnaces we 
have the following: 

Anthracite Furnace *, October 1. 


Furnaces 
to blast. 
96 
92 


the current month. For a year past our 
records show the following: 

Capacity 
per week. 
33,728 
33*41 
33,397 
32,478 
32,418 
31,003 
. 30,496 
28,598 
29,989 
38,206 
39,487 
40,028 
39,440 
38,338 
37,930 
40,742 


92 

99 

96 
94 
98 

97 
118 

& 

123 

125 

129 


Location 
of furnaces. 

Total number of 

8 tacks. 

Number in 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New York. 

26 

9 

2.995 

17 

8,874 

New Jersey. 

15 

4 

1,423 

11 

3,394 

Spiegel. 

Pennsylvania: 

. 3 

3 

238 

0 

0 

Schuylkill Valley. 

35 

17 

5,191 

18 

3,690 

Lehigh Valley... 

Spiegel. 

L. Susquehanna 

46 

28 

9,130 

20 

4,756 

1 

1 

43 

0 

0 

Valley.. 

23 

12 

5,078 

11 

2,642 

Lebanon Valley.. 
U. Susquehanna 

15 

14 

6,608 

1 

400 

Valley. 

Maryland. 

18 

9 

2,822 

9 

1,630 

4 

0 

0 

4 

462 

Total. 

186 j 

95 

33,728 

91 

20,938 


Practically, therefore, the capacity has 
remained stationary, nor have we any re¬ 
ports that indicate a notable increase for 


October I. 

September 1~. 

August 1... 

July 1. 

June 1. 

May 1. 

April 1. 

March 1. 

February 1. 

January 1.. . 

December 1, 1887 — 

November 1. 

October 1. 

September 1. 

August I.. 

July 1. 138 

Among the anthracite furnaces the only 
change in New York is that Charlotte may 
blow in this month. In New Jersey Mus- 
conetcong is running. In the Schuylkill 
Valley Lucinda and Edge Hill have prob¬ 
ably begun work at this writing, while 
Mount Laurel, which is putting in a new 
bosh and lining, is expected to blow in 
between the 15th and 20th of this month, 
and Temple is preparing. In the Lehigh 
Valley Lehigh Furnace went out early in 
September. In the other districts there 
have been no changes at all. 

The position of the coke furnaces on the 
1st of this month was as follows: 

The Coke Furnace* October 1. 


Location of 


is-' 5 I *2 

|Hjf 

L® 5S, 



Tota 

of 

3 

m 

5 

s 

z 

Capac 

wee 

tons 

New York. . 

3 

1 

932 

2 

1,832 

Pennsylvania: 
Pittsburgh dis¬ 
trict. 

19 

16 

16,825 

3 

2,657 

Spiegel. 

1 

1 

410 

0 

0 

Shenango Valley.. 

19 

14 

8,926 

5 

2,520 

Juniata and Con- 
emaugh Valley. 

21 

11 

6,045 

10 

a£40 

8piegel. 

1 

0 

0 

l 

200 

Youghi. Valley.... 

5 

4 

1,510 

1 

000 

Miscellaneous..... 

3 

2 

1,043 

1 

560 

Maryland. 

* 

1 

250 

1 

120 

West Virginia. 

6 

3 

1,783 

8 

1,008 

Ohio: 

Mahoning Valley.. 

14 

11 

8,071 

3 

2,140 

Central and 
Northern. 

17 

14 

9,490 

3 

1,310 

Hocking Valley.. 

14 

5 

1,531 

9 

1,980 

Hanging Rock. 

11 

7 

1,580 

4 

908 

Indiana. 

9 

i 

174 

1 

> 240 

Illinois. 

13 

9 

9,903 

4 

8420 

Michigan. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

250 

Wisconsin. 

4 

1 

502 

3 

2,011 

Missouri.. 

ttj 

1 

436 

5 

2,186 

Colorado. 

l 1 

1 

465 

0 

0 

The South: 

Virginia. 

1 

11 

! 8 

3,678 

8 

1*« 

Kentucky. 

4 

4 

077 

0 

0 

Alabama.. 

17 

I 13 

6,965 

4 

2,080 

Tennessee. 

10 

i 8 

3,474 

2 

887 

Georgia. 

2 

1 1 

. 501 

1 

209 

Total. 

~ 2 crr 

I 137 

8M6T 

70 

82*80 


I* 00 

CLp 




October 1st, 1888. 

September 1. 

August 1. 

July 1. 

June 1. 

May 1. 

April 1. 

March 1. 

February 1. 

January 1, 1888. 

December 1. 1887. 

November 1. 151 

October 1. 152 

September 1. 146 

August 1. 113 


No. of 
furnaces. 
187 
133 
122 
121 
128 
130 
128 
128 
136 
148 
144 


Capacity 
per week. 
86.461 
81,082 
74,856 
69,543 
75,427 
75,815 
70,644 
68,802 
73,912 
83,101 
88,636 
90,459 

89.123 

83.124 
62.091 


The increase is principally due to greater 
production in the Pittsburgh district, the 
Shenango, Youghiogheny, Allegheny and 
Mahoning valleys, Central and Northern 
Ohio and the South. 

In New York Troy has blown out one 
of its furnaces. In the Pittfburgh dis¬ 
trict Clinton, formerly owned by Graff, 
Bennett & Co., has been started by the 
syndicate of creditors who purchased the 
plant some time since, and is making be¬ 
tween 40 and 50 tons of iron per day. 
The repairs on Edith are almost completed, 
and it will be making iron in this month. 
Lucy No. 2 is expected to be ready on the 
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15th inst. It is believed safe to state that 
every furnace in Allegheny County will be 
in blast not later than November 15. In 
the Shenango Valley Florence is idle till 
November 1, but Rosena and Mount 
Vernon are at work. In the Youghiogh 
eny Valley Charlotte is at work and Re¬ 
becca has resumed. * In the Mahoning 
Valley production is active, the output in 
September having aggregated 34,501 tons, 
Himrod, now leased to the Mahoning 
Valley Iron Company, having been added 
to the list. Among those furnaces 
grouped as those of Central and Northern 
Ohio, Seneca is at work, dnd Cherry Val¬ 
ley No. 1 is probably now blowing. In 
the Hanging Rock Eliza has stopped for 
an indefinite period and Alice is but. Star, 
which was banked during September, is 
running again. In the Hocking Valley 
Crafts began work on the 5th ult. In 
Wisconsin Mayville is probably blowing 
at this writing. In the South No. 2 
Sloss has resumed, and one of the new 
North Birmingham stacks is to be lighted 
at an early date. In Tennessee Sewanee 
has resumed, while one of the South 
Pittsburg furnaces has blown out. 


Growth of Lake Commerce. 


The shipping interests of the country 
are not dead. On the contrary, the latest 
statistics of the Commissioners of Naviga¬ 
tion afford gratifying evidence of a re¬ 
vival. But the improvement is mainly in 
the commerce of the great Northern lakes, 
where iron shipbuilding has received a 
strong impetus during the past year. The 
exhibit of the commissioners is as follows, 
for the first six months of 1887 and 1888, 
,in comparison: 

Comparative Statement of Number ami Tonriage 
of Vessels Registered During the Six Months 
Ending September 1, 1888, and September 1 , 1887. 

STEAM VE88ELS. 


,-1888.-v --1887. 


Division— 

No. Tonnage. 

No. Tonnage 

New England. 

Mid. Atlantic and 

25 

5,647 

21 

4,18© 

Gulf. 

79 

13,385 

71 

20,964 

Pacific Coast. 

44 

10,026 

32 

4,113 

Northern Lakes... 

120 

82,550 

71 

49,224 

Western Rivers... 

44 

6,004 

42 

5,872 

Total. 

312 

117,612 

237 

84,302 

SAILING VESSELS. 




--1888.-s .-1887.-. 



No. Tonnaire. 

No. Tonnaire 

New England. 

Mid. Atlantic and 

65 

12,796 

58 

10,877 

Gulf. 

130 

3,302 

130 

4,206 

Pacific Coast. 

36 

0,790 

24 

3,734 

Northern lakes.... 

35 

9,610 

22 

2,055 

Total. 

269 

32,498 

234 

20,872 


Taken as a whole the foregoing is 
cheering and full of encouragement. To 
most readers it is a revelation, the average 
tonnage having increased during the six 
months covered by the statement from 
105,234 tons in 1887 to 150,110 tons in 
1888, or at the rate of about 33 per cent, 
per annum, and the aggregate number of 
vessels rises from 471 to 581 in the period 
mentioned. The most notable fact, how¬ 
ever, is the increasing activity on the 
lakes, as appears from the following 
statistics of the number and tonnage of 
vessels built on the lakes for six months, 
ending September 1, 1888 and 1887: 


-1888.-> ,-1887.-- 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 


Steam vessels.. 

120 

82,560 

71 

49,224 

Sailing vessels 

36 

9,610 

22 

2,055 

Totals. 


92,160 

93 

51,279 


Hence it follows that of the total increase 
of 110 vessels, of 44,870 tonnage, not less 
than 62 vessels, of 40,881 tonnage, was m 


the lake department. Shipbuilding on the 
Pacific Coast meanwhile more than 
doubled. On the other hand, in the 
middle Atlantic and Gulf divisions there 
was a heavy decline. 

At the present juncture a cursory review 
of the principal facts relating to the im¬ 
portant traffic springing up on our north¬ 
ern border is not inopportune, especially 
while our commercial relations with Canada 
are under discussion, and while Congress 
is making further appropriations for the 
improvements at the gateway of Lake 
Superior, known as the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal and the St. Clair Flats. The ton¬ 
nage employed on the chain of Northern 
lakes, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
heart of the continent, as we have seen, is 
expanding by leaps and bounds. From 
New York to the head of Lake Superior is 
1400 miles, and beyond is the vast agri¬ 
cultural region under the British flag, 
nearly 1000 miles square and capable of a 
boundless production of cereals, which is 
forming connections with the American 
railway system, and will contribute to the 
volume of commerce passing through the 
lakes, steadily augmenting as the years 
roll on. Although the Canadians have 
expended about $40,000,000 on public 
works, exclusive of the $100,000,000 or 
upward absorbed in building the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, confident or their ability 
to control the traffic of the Northwest, 
it is found in practical experience that 
“the up-cargo is the life of the trade.” 
In other words, vessels navigating the St. 
Lawrence River are unable to command 
the cargoes of coal from the States, and 
other miscellaneous merchandise for the 
westward trip whieh are essential to a 
profitable voyage in conjunction with the 
coal and ores received in return. Herein 
it would appear there has been a serious 
miscalculation. One writer says: “The 
Canadians have spent about $40,000,000 in 
digging canals to accommodate this traffic, 
and still it resolutely refuses to go down 
the St. Lawrence River. They can fling 
$50,000,000 or $150,000,000 additional, if 
they can borrow so large a sum from credu¬ 
lous Englishmen into their canals and 
river improvements, and they cannot 
divert one bushel of grain from Buffalo, 
the Erie Canal and New York.” 

The growth of the traffic on the basis 
which now seems to have become estab¬ 
lished is marvelous. In 1855, when the 
first lock at Sault Ste. Marie was opened 
for business, 100,000 tons of iron ore and 
copper passed through, and five years 
later the amount was increased to 400,000 
tons. In 1875 the amount was 1,200,000 
tons, supplying one-third of the ore for 
the total pig iron production of the United 
States, and the necessity for another 
structure of larger capacity for the accom¬ 
modation of traffic was clearly demon¬ 
strated. The additional lock now in use, 
a noble specimen of engineering, 575 feet 
in length, was opened for business in 1881, 
and it was calculated that the saving in 
the cost of iron ore transportation alone, 
from Lake Superior was $800,000 in the 
following year. Seven more years have 
passed and again there is a demand for 
enlargement. Works at the present time 
only fairly begun are estimated to cost 
nearly $5,000,000. exclusive of a dry dock 
m contemplation. 

A recent special report by Gen. O. M. 
| Poe, relative to the St. Mary’s Falls Canal, 

• > 


shows that 5,494,649 tons of freight passed 
through it last season, and that the freight 
charges amounted to $10,075,153. The 
charge by rail would have been as 811 to 
183, effecting a saving of $34,557,140 for 
the single season, or fully $40,000,000 if 
freight rates were raised to where they 
naturally would go if it were not for the 
water route. It would be difficult to set 
bounds to the ultimate growth of the trade 
of the Northwest. Is there no hope that 
our ocean marine will share likewise in 
the prosperity of the great republic? 


Coke Pig Iron at Chicago. 


The coke pig-iron trade of Chicago has re¬ 
cently fallen largely under the control of 
local producers from a variety of causes. 
When the demand for steel rails was very 
active, the Chicago rail makers absorbed 
not only the entire production of their own 
blast furnaces, but they also placed con¬ 
tracts for Bessemer pig iron with out¬ 
side furnace companies at Chicago and 
other points within reach, even purchasing 
charcoal pig iron in excess of the quantity 
they were required to use in making rails 
for some of their most exacting customers. 
This year the condition of the Western 
steel trade has so changed that compara¬ 
tively little Bessemer pig iron has been 
purchased from outside producers, and 
some of the furnaces connected with rail 
mills have been turned on pig iron for 
sale. The local supply of foundry and 
mill pig iron was thus so augmented that 
for a time the price of coke pig iron in 
Chicago was relatively lower than in any 
other Northern center of consumption. 
The low price then established was con¬ 
tinued for some time, after the demand for 
pig iron in other localities had considerably 
diminished the quantity of competing iron 
offered at Chicago, thus giving the local 
producers a still stronger hold on their 
home market. Notwithstanding the in¬ 
creased production of foundry and mill 
pig iron at Chicago and in its vicinity, by 
the furnaces formerly largely employed in 
making Bessemer pig iron and the new 
Mayville furnace in Wisconsin, the con¬ 
sumption is now sufficiently heavy to 
absorb all of it, and to enable the pro¬ 
ducers to mark their prices up, so that 
they are more nearly on a par with the 
competing iron from other sections. Soft 
coke pig iron, of course, retains its hold 
upon the Chicago market, not being dis¬ 
turbed by the native product, but other 
coke irons certainly appear to be almost 
shut out, and will continue in that con¬ 
dition until either the steel-rail trade re¬ 
sumes its old-time activity, or their prices 
are forced much lower than now seems 
probable. The advantages presented by 
Chicago for the location of blast furnaces 
to make pig iron for the general market 
were never so thoroughly established as 
they have been by the recent events herein 
set forth. With the constantly growing 
consumption of iron in that city and its 
tributary country, it will be remarkable if 
the number of blast furnaces is not in¬ 
creased in the early future. 


Attention is directed every now and 
then to the use of steam as a means of ex¬ 
tinguishing fires, and its rdvantages, in 
point of convenience and efficiency, over 
other methods, are frequently given prom- 
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inence. As a matter of fact, however, 
some of the conditions essential to success 
are, by some, persistently ignored, and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that there 
should be instances where the method has 
failed completely. In order that it may 
be successful the space in which the fire is 
burning should be inclosed, so that free 
access of air should be cut off, and steam 
under pressure and in ample quantity 
should then be let into the apartment. 
The efficiency of the steam in extinguish¬ 
ing the fire is easily explained, being due 
to the fact that the vapor displaces the air, 
and, with it, the supporter of combustion, 
atmospheric oxygen.. If these circum¬ 
stances were given due weight there would 
be less disappointment and fewer heavy 
losses where steam jets are depended upon 
for fire protection. A year or two ago, we 
believe, reports of experience in Germany 
with the steam-jet method recorded decid¬ 
edly unsatisfactory results and inquiries 
were frequent as to the exact conditions 
under which it was practiced in American 
mills, where it was known to have done 
very good service. The whole secret of 
success, however, if such it be, is in the 
correct application of the principles which 
we have stated. 


The Position of Tin. 


On June 27, the lowest price for Tin 
after the collapse was reached in the Lon¬ 
don market, £75. 12/6, and in our own, 
17 cents. Since then the tendency has 
been gradually upward, till on September 
18th London had risen to £104. 15/, 
and New York to 284 cents. Then a 
downward course set in, depressing Lon¬ 
don to £100 last week, but recovering at 
the close to £101. 5/. The extreme ad¬ 
vance during the short period of 83 days 
had consequently been nearly 40 per cent. 
Great impetus was given to the demand by 
the reduction in price after the speculative 
boom came to an end, and on the other 
hand there is a prospect of more abundant 
supplies. It would appear, therefore, that 
the price of £100 is quite high enough, if 
not too high, to be justified by the actual 
situation. The statistics of October 1, in¬ 
deed, proved to be by no means favorable; 
the visible supply in Europe and America 
had been reduced but little during Sep- 
tembe, being 12,451 tons on October 1 as 
compared with 12,740 on September 1, 
and 11,907 on October 1, 1887. Apart 
from speculative causes, the subsequent 
return to £100 was, therefore, nothing but 
natural. In our own market the decline 
in London has exercised but little influ¬ 
ence, available tin being scarce, so that 
even a limited consumptive demand suf¬ 
fices to sustain the price of 234 cents on 
the spot. At the considerably increased 
value a great impulse has been given to the 
output of tin in all producing countries, 
in the Straits, notably, but, on the other 
hand, the stocks in the hands of dealers 
have everywhere, it would seem, dwindled 
to a minimum; hence, even a more abun¬ 
dant supply from the East in the near 
future may be absorbed without much 
difficulty. Present values may be tolerably 
well sustained, unless operators for a fall, 
through manipulations of their own, suc¬ 
ceed in temporarily engineering a drop of 
some moment. 

September shipments from the Straits to 
this country were unusually large—750 


tons, against 450 last year; to England 
they were 1300, against 1200 tons. Since 
January 1 they have been 15,900 to both 
countries taken together, as compared with 
14,000 during the first nine months of last 
year. The opening of the wool season in 
Australia usually leads to freer tin ship¬ 
ments, hence from now forward larger 
amounts may be expected from that 
quarter, too. In Holland September com¬ 
menced with the following stocks: 



1888. 

1887. 

Banca stock, slabs. 

.147,036 

89,170 

Billiton 4 ‘ “ . 

.13,468 

14,333 

Banca afloat “ . 

. 4,000 

2,900 

Billiton “ “ . 

. 45,000 

47,000 

Totals. . 

.209,504 

153,403 


As for the activity in general trade on 
this side, and the influence it may still 
have on tin between now and the close of 
the year, it may be believed that the bulk 
of the fall business has been done, and, 
the Presidential election drawing near, it 
will terminate after a couple of weeks. 
Nor can the last two months of the year 
be depended upon to bring much trade, 
either in tin or the metal branch generally. 
In Europe business is only fair. Any ex¬ 
traordinary amount of buying in any 
branch for actual consumption need not 
be expected during the last quarter of the 
year. Tin will therefore have to stand on 
its own merits. It is not overabundant 
in actual stock anywhere except m Hol¬ 
land, but the amounts afloat are liberal, 
and they would be too much so but for the 
light holdmgs of dealers. At £100 tin, 
under the circumstances, cannot be called 
cheap, but at the same time, in spite of 
the nearly 40 per cent, recovery, it cannot 
positively be called dangerously dear. 


The statistics of production for the first 
six months of this year, just issued by 
J. 8. Jeans, the secretary of the British 
Iron Trade Association, confirm the re¬ 
ports of an improvement in trade indepen¬ 
dent of a demand from this country. The 
output of pig iron for the first six months 
of this year was 3,902,804 gross tons, as 
compared with 3,773,812 tons for the 
second half of 1887 and 3,668,115 tons for 
the first half of 1887. Stocks have de¬ 
clined 41,615 tons, leaving them 2,678,860 
gross tons, so that the apparent consump¬ 
tion, deducting exports, was 3,442,686 
tons, as compared with 3,043,925 tons 
during the first half of 1887, an increase 
of 898,761 tons. The report covering the 
production of Bessemer steel ingots points 
in the same direction. For the first half 
of 1888 the output was 1,051,481 gross 
tons as compared with 915,554 tons 
in the first half of 1887, an increase 
of 135,926 tons, South Wales showing the 
greatest development—from 244,159 tons 
to 311,468 tons. The rail product de¬ 
veloped little improvement, the increase 
being from 445,785 tons for the first hall 
of 1887 to 487,174 tons in the first six 
months of the current year, so that, 
evidently, the greater dqmand for Bes¬ 
semer steel was for miscellaneous shapes. 
This is confirmed by the extraordinary de¬ 
velopment of open-hearth steel, showing a 
growth of nearly 50 per cent, this year 
over last, the figures being 405,390 tons 
for the first half of 1887, and 616,421 tons 
for the corresponding period of this year. 
Scotland leads with 151,416 and 223,192 
tons, respectively, the Northeast Coast 
following with 75,023 and 141,103 tons, 
South Wales with 80,290 and 131,703 tons. 


It may be stated that Mr. Jeans reports 
that 2234 furnaces were employed, 474 
unemployed, and that 30 are under con¬ 
struction. 

By way of comparison we may submit 
the following. 

Production of Iron and Steel , Six Months, Gross 
Tons. 

United States. Great Britain. 

,—First half.-, ,—First half—, 

1887. 1888. 1887. 1888. 

Pig Iron. 8,049,296 8,020,092 8,668,115 8,902,804 

0 0 8 0 m 0 j* 

Steel Ingots 1,462,118 1,285,971 915,564 1,061,481 

Bessemer 

Steel Rails .1,021,500 692,197 445,785 487,174 

Open - Hearth 

Steel Ingots. 405,890 616,421 

We are not in possession of the statistics 
of open-hearth steel production for the 
periods under review. Possibly they 
might make an exception to the rule that 
there has been a falling off in this country 
where there has been an increase in Great 
Britain. 


The British Admiralty has just issued 
regulations which, it is expected, will re¬ 
move to a great extent the danger of seri¬ 
ous explosions in the coal bunkers of ves¬ 
sels of the navy. In past years it was the 
practice, we believe, to conduct the coal¬ 
ing of British war ships from wharf 
stores which contained coal that had been 
for some months exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere, and which thus had been 
given opportunity to part with much of 
its gas. At the expense of using coal 
which had been allowed in this way to 
deteriorate, British ships enjoyed reason¬ 
able immunity from gas explosions, until 
more recently a number of accidents of 
this kind in quick succession, brought 
about very probably by a departure from 
the usual method of securing coal sup¬ 
plies, suggested the fitness of some in¬ 
quiry on the subject. In the new regula¬ 
tions, accordingly, special stress is laid 
on the fact that in supplying ships the 
coal should be kept as dry as possible, 
moisture in some cases being conducive to 
a rapid development of heat and gas, and 
in washing down the decks after coaling 
the bunkers are consequently to be tightly 
closed. Attention is further directed to 
the necessity of maintaining good ventila¬ 
tion of the bunkers, and as a last measure 
of safety the use of naked lights in these 
is strictly*prohibited unless the absence of 
gas has been definitely assured by direct 
test. With an efficient system of ventila¬ 
tion, and an even moderate exercise of 
care, it is difficult to explain why a serious 
explosion should occur, and future acci¬ 
dents will have to be inquired into chiefly 
with the view to exposing carelessness in 
management. 


A Coke-Crushing Machine. — The 
J. M. Schoonmaker Coke Company, of 
Pittsburgh, have recently placed in one 
of their works in the Connellsville region 
a new coke-crushing machine, of which 
the following is a brief description: In 
place of the coke passing through a revolv¬ 
ing shaft, as is the case with the coke 
crushers now in operation, with the new 
crusher it will pass over a number of 
screens so arranged that all the dust will 
be kept out of the coke. The different 
sizes will fall into bins ready for shipment, 
entirely free from any dust whatever. In 
passing over the screens and through them 
the arrangement is such that the coke will 
not be subject to the fnction that is un¬ 
avoidable in passing through a revolving 
shaft. 
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Washington News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington. D. C., October 9,1888. 

The Senate has at last launched its tariff 
bill upon the sea of discussion. An effort 
to limit general debate to ten days was 
declined by the Republicans, who, while 
they may not consume more than that 
amount of time, did not wish to bind them¬ 
selves by agreeing to a fixed date. After 
general debate shall have ended, the con¬ 
sideration of the bill by paragraphs for 
amendment will consume much more time. 
The prospects of reaching a vote before 
the election are, therefore, not at all flat¬ 
tering. 

It is most likely, on the authority of 
Senator Allison, that about the time the 
end of general debate shall have been 
reached the Senate will be willing to con¬ 
sider a proposition from the Democrats to 
take a recess. If at all, this time will be 
about the 25th of the present month. The 
Democrats are much divided upon the 
question of taking a recess. Speaker 
Carlisle said to-day that he supposed that 
everything was agreed to when he discov¬ 
ered that Representative Breckenridge and 
a few others were opposing the movement, 
and threatened to demand a quorum if an 
effort were made to force tne passage of a 
joint resolution to either take a recess or 
to adjourn. Therefore, matters stand as 
they were a week ago, and will so remain 
for at least ten days, when the attempt to 
come to an understanding about getting 
away will be renewed. 

The majority report of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Finance is one of the ablest, 
most comprehensive and satisfying and 
instructive documents on the subject of 
the tariff which has been issued. It was 
under the personal supervision of the sub¬ 
committee, Messrs. Allison, Aldrich and 
Hiscock, assisted by the clerk of the com¬ 
mittee, Benjamin Durfee, and the statis¬ 
tician and computer, Mr. Evans. The 
interesting comparative and statistical 
data conveys much valuable infoimation. 
The following is a list of some of the man¬ 
ufactures which the Senate Committee 
charge would be seriously affected by the 
reductions proposed in the House bill: 

Manufactures of cotton. 

All manufactures of wool. 

All manufactures of hemp, flax and Jute. 

Paper envelopes and other manufactures of 
paper. 

Steel railway bars. 

Manufactures, articles and wares of Iron, steel 
and other metals. 

All manufactures of manila, sisal grass and 
other vegetable fibers. 

China, porcelain, parian and other wares. 

Common window glass and ttye manufactures 
of glass. 

Lead products. 

Paints and colors. 

Iron and steel rivets, bolts, Ac. 

Wrought-iron and steel spikes, Ac. 

Horse, mule and ox shoes, Ac. 

Cat tacks, brads and sprigs. 

Horseshoe, hob and wire nails, Ac. 

Boiler and other tubes. 

Chains of all kinds. 

Files, file blanks, rasps. Ac. 

Iron and steel beams, Ac. 

Lead in ore and in pigs. 

Needles. 

Metallic pens. 

Type-metal. 

Blacking of all kinds. 

Manufactures of gutta-percha, hard rubber, 

Ac. 

Manufactures of hair. 

Ink of all kinds. 

Brushes of all kinds. 

Marble sawed and dressed, and manufactures 
of marble. 

Manufactures of papier-machA. 

Philosophical instruments and apparatus. 

Webbing composed of cotton, flax and other 
materials. 

Zinc, dry and ground in oil. 

Confectionery of all kinds. 

The committee estimate the value of the 
annual product of these industries to be 
at least $2,000,000,000, and that in their 
prosecution employment is given to not less 
than 1,250,000 persons, while at least 
5,650,000 are directly dependent for sup¬ 
port on their continued existence and 
prosperity* 


As showing the inconsistencies of the 
House bill the report charges that in the 
metal schedule tin plates, or iron and steel 
sheets coated with tin or lead, are placed 
on the free list ; while iron ore and pig 
iron, as well as the iron bars or steel 
billets and slabs from which these sheets 
must be rolled, are dutiable at from 45 to 
60 per cent, ad valorem. A duty is also 
placed by the bill on common black sheet 
iron of from 1 to 1.4 cents a pound, and 
iron and steel sheets, when galvanized 
with zinc or coated with any other metal 
except tin or lead, are required to pay an 
additional duty of from £ to £ cent a pound 
above these rates. There is also a duty 
levied of 1£ cents a pound upon pig lead. 

Iron and steel cotton ties and hoops for 
baling or other purposes, not thinner than 
No. 20 wire gauge, are made free; while 
other hoop, band, or scroll iron is duti¬ 
able at rates varying from 1 to 1.3 cents a 
pound, and an additional rate of £ cent a 
pound is levied on articles wholly or par¬ 
tially manufactured from hoop iron. The 
iron bars or steel slabs from which cotton 
ties or hoops must be manufactured are 
dutiable at from 45 to 60 per cent. 

Needles are placed upon the free list, 
while the duties on steel remain unchanged 
at not less than 45 per cent, ad valorem. 

The report shows that the tendency 
under protection is to the judicious exten¬ 
sion of the free list. 

The percentage of importations ot free 
and dutiable articles under the various 
tariffs which have been in existence from 
1846, inclusive, is shown by the following 
table: 


Period. Dutiable. Free. 

• Per cent. Per cent. 

1847 to 1857. 88 12 . 

1858 to 1861. 78 22 

1879 to 1883. 70 30 

1884 to 1887. 66 34 


It will be seen that with protective 
legislation, the report says, we have had a 
much larger and constantly increasing 
amount of free importations. The pro¬ 
tective policy contemplates the free ad¬ 
mission of all non-competing articles and 
of all those in the production of which 
the benefactions of nature have given 
other countries permanent advantages over 
our own. 

The operations of the Senate bill are 
summarized as follows: Importations, 
1887, values, $425,082,4^7: duties, $204,- 
477,083; estimated imports under the 
Senate bill, $397,236,606; duties, $168,- 
607,645; estimated decrease by Senate 
bill, $35,869,437; average ad valorem rate 
of duty present law, 48 21; proposed bill, 
42.45/ 

In this aggregate metals bear the fol¬ 
lowing relation: Importations, 1887, $57,- 
784,719; duties, $23,090,797; estimated 
imports under the Senate bill, $51,402,- 
136; duties, $21,376,664; estimated de¬ 
crease of duty by Senate bill, $1,714,182; 
average ad valorem rate of duty present 
law, 39.96; proposed bill, 41.58. 

An interesting comparative statement is 

f iven, showing articles of domestic pro- 
uctions, by sections, and how affected 
by the House bill. It aims at showing 
that that measure was devised in hostility 
to the industries of the North. The com¬ 
parison is additionally valuable as show¬ 
ing the industrial activity of the two 
sections. The tariff debate will now run 
its course for some days. A number of 
Senators on both sides have speeches to 
make which will have more or less cam¬ 
paign effect. 

The Springfield Iron Company, of 
Springfield, Ill., have established a branch 
office in St. Louis, which will be located 
in Room 164, Laclede Building. It will be 
in charge of Albert Waycott, formerly con¬ 
nected with their New York office, and 
also with the Troy Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany. 


Underground Forts in Belgium. 


In a recent number of La Nature Colonel 
Hennebert, of the Belgian army, describes 
underground forts which have come into 
use in Belgium, as one of the principal 
methods of national defense. One of these 
underground forts is like an enlarged mole¬ 
hill, and is built of concrete. Measuring 
50 m. in length by from 30 to 40 in width, 
it is about 12 m. below the surface of the 
ground, and its greatest hight above the 
earth is no more than 3 or 4 m. It pre¬ 
sents the appearance of an elliptical cap 
placed on the ground, and is scarcely 
visible to the eye of an observer. At the 
center of this artificial rock are three ar¬ 
mored towers, each with two heavy guns. 
There are also four small forts, which are 
pulled in and run out at pleasure, each 
armed with two rapid-firing guns. At 
three suitable places there are armored 
points of observation, from two of which 
at night the electric light can be flashed to 
watch the operations of the enemy. Below 
this surface the earth is hollowed out in 
the form of a huge well with armored sides, 
which is divided up into sections, each 
part protected with heavy armor, one part 
for provisions and ammunition, another 
for machinery, which includes the dynamos 
and accumulators lor the lighting of the 
whole fort, hydraulic machines for work¬ 
ing the movable turrets and sending them 
ammunition, pumps for supplying these 
machines with water, and a series of ven¬ 
tilators to keep the air pure. Communi¬ 
cation with the outer world is made by a 
subterranean gallery, the length of which 
varies according to surrounding circum¬ 
stances. The ceiling of this gallery is 
from 8 to 10 m. below the surface. To 
gain access to the fort a hydraulic piston 
is worked, and this raises a ladder which 
runs along the whole length of the fort, 
and lowers the door of the outlet, which 
is protected by armor 20 c. cm. in thick¬ 
ness, and is under the fire of two of the 
movable forts. All movements, such as 
changes of guard, arrivals of supplies, &c., 
are reported by telephone or telegraph. 
The guard does not work the hydraulic 
piston, except at command, and when the 
sentries in one of the movable forts have 
reconnoitered the visitors. Finally, the 
gallery communicating with the outer 
world is strongly fortified by an aimored 
door defended by two mitrailleuses. One 
of the greatest objections by generals to 
forts, that they absorb numbers of men 
who are wanted in the field, cannot be 
urged against these subterranean forts, for 
the garrison consists of 30 or 40 mechanics 
and specialists only, whose absence would 
not appreciably weaken the regiment from 
which they are drawn. The cost of one of 
these forts is only about $500,000. 


It is reported that the Pennslvania Steel 
Company, at Steelton, has had a favorable 
experience with the Archer fuel gas. We 
understand that 1026 tons of steel were 
heated in one day with a consumption of 
only 3 gallons of oil per ton of steel. 


The Briggs Iron and Tool Company, 
Findlay, Ohio, will erect a new forge 
building, 160x40, on their premises. The 
new building will contain a 20-bar guide 
mill. The building to be occupied ana used 
in the manufacture of chain, is rapidly 
approaching completion, the forges, 
anvils and machinery being very nearly all 
arranged in their proper places. The tool 
department is in continuous and active 
operation. 


The Nordenfeldt, submarine boat, has 
been purchased by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, and is now in the Baltic on her way 
to Cronstadt. 
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THE METAL SCHEDULES. 


A Comparison of Present and Proposed Duties. 


ARTICLE8. 


Present Rate. 


Mills Bill. 


Iron, in pigs, kentledge and scrap.. 

Bars or rails for railways— • 

Other railway bars, weighing more than 25 lbs. to the yard— 

Iron, tons.. 

Steel, or in part of steel, tons.. 

Bar Iron— | 

Bars, blooms, billets, or sizes or shapes of any kind, in the manufacture] 
of which charcoal is used as fuel, tons. 

Rolled or hammered, comprising— 

Flats not lees than 1 inch wide nor less than % of 1 inch thick, lbs. 
Flats less than 1 inch wide or less than % or 1 inch thick; round iron 
less than % of 1 inch and not less than 7-16 of 1 inch in diameter, and 
square iron lesB than % of l inch square, lbs.. 

Bars or shapes of rolled iron, not specially enumerated or provided] 
for, and round iron in coils or rods, less than 7-16 of 1 inch In diam-j 

eter. lbs. 

Bars or rails for railways— 

Flat rails, punched— 

Iron, tons. 

Tee rails, weighing not over 25 lbs. to the yard— 

Steel, tons.. 

Iron or steel, flat, with rib, for fencing. 

Sheet iron, common or black— 

Thinner than 1 inch and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, lbs... 

do No. 20 do No. 25 do do_ 

do No. 25 do No. 29 do do_ 

do No. 29. 


$6.72 per ton.. 


$15.68 per ton. 
$17 per ton 



Sheets and plates, pickled or cleaned by acid, or by any other material or] 
process, and cola-rolled— 

Sheets— 

Thinner than 1 inch and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, lbs._ 

do No. 20 do NO. 25 do do. 

do No. 25 do No. 29 do do. 


Sheets or plates of iron or steel (except what are commercially known as] 
tin plates, teme plates and taggers tin), galvanized or coated with zinc 
or spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of these metals— 

Thinner than 1 inch and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, lbs. 

do No. 20 do No. 25 do do. 

do No. 25 do No. 29 do do . 

Tin plates, terne plates and taggers tin. 

Hoop, band, scroll or other iron, 8 inches or less in width. 

Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, lbs. 
do No. 20 wire gauge, lbs... 

Cotton ties. 


$20 per ton_ 

7-10c. per lb... 

1 c. per lb. 

1 c. per lb. 

$15per ton.... 

$14 per ton.. . 
6-10 c. per lb.j4-10 c. per lb... 

1 1-10 c. per lb.lie. per lb. 

1 2-10 c. per lb.Il 1-10 c. per lb., 

1 4-10 c. per lb.l^c. per lb. .. 


1 2-10 c. per lb.. 

$17.92per ton.. 
$20.16 per ton .. 


$6 per ton. 


$11 per ton 
do 


1 &5-100 c. per lb..H .35-100 c. per lb. 

1 75-100 c. per lb.|1 7,5-100 c. per lb. 


1 75-100 c. per lb.. 


Cast iron pipe of every description, lbs.... 

Nails, spikes, tacks, brads or sprigs— 

Cut nails and spikes of iron or steel, lbs. 

Cut tacks, brads or sprigs— 

Not exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, M. 

Exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, lbs. 

Railway fish-plates or splice-bars of iron or steel, lbs. 

Nuts and washers of wrought iron or steel, lbs. 

Horse, mule or ox shoes, lbs. 

Spikes of wrought-iron or steel, lbs. 

Anvils. 

Anchors and parts thereof, &c. 

Rivets, bolts with or without threads or nuts or bolt-blanks, and finished 

hinges cr hinge-blanks of iron or steel, lbs. 

Blacksmiths 1 hammers, sledges, &c., lbs.*. 

Axles, parts thereof, axle-bars, axle-blanks or forgings for axles without 

reference to the stage or state of manufacture, or iron or steel. 

Forgings of iron and steel, or forged iron of whatever shape or in what 
stage of manufacture, not specially enumerated or provided for, lbs... 


1 85-100 c. per lb. 
1 95-100 a per lb. 
|2 25-100 c. per lb. 

1 c. per lb. 

1 c per lb. 

1 2-10 c. per lb... 
1 4-10 c. per lb .. 


35 per cent.., 

1 c. per lb. . 

1)4 c. per lb . 

2 4 c. per M. 
3 c. per lb... 
1*4 c. per lb. 

2 c. ger lb... 

do 
do 
do 


1*4 c. per lb... 


1*4 c. per lb. 

1 60-100 c. per lb. 

2 15-100 c. per lb. 

Free. 

1 c. per lb. 

1 2-10 c. per lb .. 

1 3-10 c. per lb... 

free.. 


2)4 c. per lb. 
do 

do 


do 

4 c. per lb. 


4 c. per lb. 

]4 c. per lb. 
4 c. per lb. 


Horseshoe nails, hob nails, wire nails, &c., lbs. 

Wire nails— 

Two inch and longer, not lighter than No. 12 W. G.n 

1 to 2 inches long, lighter than No. 12, and not lighter than No. 16| 

W. G. ... 

Shorter than 1 inch and lighter than No. 16 W. G. 

Tubes or flues or stays, of wrought iron or steel— I 

Boiler-tubes or flues or stays, lbs. . 3 c. per lb. 

Other tubes, lbs.2^c. per lb_ 

Chain or chains or all kinds, made of iron or steel— 

Not lees than % of 1 inch in diameter, lbs.1 % c. per lb. . 

Less than % of 1 inch and not less than % of 1 inch in diameter, lbs. 2 *c. per lb. 

Less than % of 1 inch in diameter, lbs. \2)4 c. per lb... 

Saws: | 

Cross-Cut. 18 c. per lin. ft. 


Mill, pit and drag, not over 9 inches wide. 

Mill, pit and drag, over 9 inches wide. 

All other saws. 

Files, file-blank, rasps and floats of all cute and kinds— 

4 inches in length and under, doz. . 

Over 4 inches m length and i nder 9 inches, doz... 

9 inches in length and under 14 inches, doz. 

14 inches in length and over, doz. 

Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, TT columnsj 
and posts, or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb] 
beams, ana building forms, together with all structural shapes of iron 
or steel, lbs.. 


10 c. per lin. ft. 

15 c. per lin. ft. 

|30 per cent adval 
40 per cent, ad val 


85 c. per dozen_ 

75 c. per dozen_ 

$1.50 per dozen.., 
$2.50 per dozen.., 


|6-10 c. per lb . 
1 cent per lb.. 


35 per cent... 
do 

8-10 c. per lb. 
1)4 c. per lb... 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1)4 c. per lb. 
do 

do 


do 

2)4 c. per lb. 

2)4 c. per lb. 

2)4 c. per lb 
2)4 c. per lb. 

1)4 c. per lb 
do 

1)4 c. per lb. 
1)4 o. per lb. 
2 c. per lb. . 


Senate Bill. 


1)4 c per lb. 


8 c per lin. ft_ 

10 c. per lin ft_ 

15 c. per lin. ft.... 
30 per cent ad val 
30 per cent, ad val. 


85 per cent, 
do 
do 
do 


6-10 c. per lb . 


$6.72 per ton. 


$15.68 per ton. 
$15.68 per ton 


Not less than $22 per ton. 

8-10 c. per In.; % 
rounds and squares, 
9-10c. per lb.; small¬ 
er to 7-16 1 c. per lb.; 
35 per cent ad val. 
minim um . 


11-10 c. per lb. 


$15.68 per ton. 

$15.68 per ton. 
j 3c. value or less, 

\ 6-10c. 

11-10 c. per lb. 

1 2-10 c. per lb. 

1 4-10 c. per lb. 

1 5-10 c. per lb. 

Polished, planished or 

g lanced, 2 5-10 c. per 
>.; pickled, cleaned 
by acid or cold- 
rolled, )4 c. addition 
to common black 
gauges. 


I % c. per lb. in addition 
| to sheet iron duties. 

1 c. per lb. 

11-10 c. per lb. 

1 3-10 c. per lb 
( 2-10 c. per lb. in addi- 
-j tion to duty on hoops 
( from which made. 

9-10 c. per lb. 

1 c. per lb. 

2*4 c. per M. 

2% c. per M. 

1 c. per lb. 

1 8-10 c. per lb. 

do 

do 

2 c. per lb. 

1 8-10 c per lb* 

2*4 c. per lb. 

2 *4 c. per lb. 

2 c. per lb. 

( 2 8-10 c. per lb., 45 per 
( cent, adval. minim. 

4 c. per lb. 

2 c. per lb. 

2)4c. per lb. 

4 c. per lb. 

2 *4 c. per lb. 

do 

1 6-10 a per lb. 

1 8-10 c. per lb. 

3 cents per lb. 

6 c. per lin. ft. 

8c. per lin ft. 

13 c. per lin. ft. 

80 per cent, ad val* 

40 per cent ad val. 

35 c. per dozen. 

75 c. per dozen. 

$1.30 per dozen. 

$2.00 per pozen. 


1 l-10*c. per lb. 
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Articles. 


Wheels of steel, and steel-tired wheels for railway purposes, whether 
wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car, and other 
railway tires, or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, lbs 


i au vt a r uu vt pwu) uuvi uvjij v* 

Bars, billets, blooms, blanks, ingots, &c., of steel, ingots, clogged ingots, 
blooms, or blanks, for railway wheels and tires, without regard to the) 


2)4 c. per lb. 


degree of manufacture, lbs. 
Wire: 

Not smaller than No. 10. 

No. 10 to No. 16. 

No. 16 to No. 26. 

Smaller than No. 26. 


Covered with cotton, silk or other material.. 


Clipping 

Cop 


Wire cloth and netting. 

Galvanized wire. . 

Wire rope and strand, iron. 

do do steel.. 

Wire valued at 10 c. or more...j 

pings from new copper not separately enumerated, lbs. 

opper in plates, bars, Ac, lbs. 

do brazier platfes, lbs.. 

do ore. 

do regulus.•. 

Old copper... 

Lead, and manufactures of— 

Molten and old refuse lead, run into blocks and bars, and old scrap 

lead, fit only to be re manufactured, lbs. 

Lead ore and load dross, lbs ... 

Pigs and bars, lbs. . 

Sheets, pipes, and shot, lbs. 

Sheathing metal, lbs. 


Nickel, in ore, matte, or other crude form, &c . 


Present Rate. 


2 a per lb. 

1) 4 c. per lb.) 

32 c. per lb.> 

62>£ c. P© r lb.) 

|3 c. per lb. 

6 c. per lb. 

|6)4 c. per lb. 

7 c. per lb. 

2 c. to wire same gauge. 
34 c. add to wire. 

1 c. add to wire. 

2 c. add to wire. 

2) 4 c. per lb. 

3 c. per lb. 


4 c. per lb. 

35 per cent_ 

2) 4 c. per lb ... 

3) 4 c. per lb.. 

8 c. per lb. 


2 c. per lb... 
1)4 c. per lb. 
2 c. per lb... 
13 c. per lb... 
35 per cent... 


15 c. per lb. 


1) 4 c.jper lb. 

2) 4 c. per lb. 


Zinc ores, not enumerated. 

Zinc, spelter or tutenegue— 

In blocks or pigs, lbs. 

Old worn out, fit only to be re manufactured, lbs. 

In sheets, lbs. 

Hollow-ware, coated, glazed or tinned, lbs.i3 c. pci* lb 

Needles: | 

For knitting or sewing machines... '35 per cent. 

For sewiug, darning, knitting.125 per cent. 

Pens, metallic, gross . 12 cents- 

Type metal ..20 per cent. 

25 per cent. 
45 per cent, 
do 


New type for printing. 

Machinery not elsewhere specified. 

Wire rods of steel, not elsewhere specified, lbs.. 

All other manufactures of iron.. 

u “ “ steel. 

Manufactures of lead.. 

“ nickel. 

“ pewter. 

“ tin. 

u zinc. 

“ gold and silver. 

“ pla tinum . 

“ brsBs. 

u bronze. . 

44 metal not elsewhere specified. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Mills Bill. 


2 c. per lb. 


1)4 c. per lb. 


Same 

but 


60 


now, 
P 

mft-Timiim 

do 


IOW, ( 

:. c :l 


do.... 
do.... 
do.... 
do.... 
do.... 
do ... 
do.... 
do.... 
do.... 

1 c. per lb . 

2 c. per lb.. 

30 per cent. 

Free. 

do . 

do . 


1)4 c. per lb. 
% c. per lb.. 
1)4 c. per lb. 
!2)4 c. per lb. 
80 per cent. 


10 c. per lb. 


20 per cent,. 


1 )4 c. per lb. 

do 

2 c. per lb... 
|2>4 c. per lb. 

20 per cent.. 

free. 

35 per cent.. 
15 per cent.. 
do 

35 per cent.. 
40 per cent.. 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Senate Bill. 


2)4 c. pei- lb. 


c. per lb. 

1 )4 c. per lb. 

\% c. per lb. 

2)4 c. per lb. 

8 c. per lb. 

45 per cent, ad valorem, 
do do 

do do 

2 c. to wire same gauge. 

)4 c. add to wire. 

1 c. add to wire. 

2 c. add to wire. 

45 per cent, ad valorem, 
do do 

1% c. per lb. 

2 c. per lb. 

35 per cent 

1)4 c. per lb. fine, 
c. per lb. fine. 

1% c. per lb. 


2 c. per lb. 

1 1 4 c. per lb. 

2 c. per lb. 

2)4 c. per lb. 

35 per cent 
5 c. per lb. in ore. 

10 c. per lb. in matte. 
15 c. m metal, oxide or 
alloy. 


\% c. per lb. 

1) 4 c. per lb. 

2 ) 4 c. per lb. 

2)4 c. per lb. 

35 per cent 
25 per cent 
12 cents. 

1)4 c. for lead contents. 
25 per cent. 

35 per cent 

j Not smaller than No. 
\ 6, 6-10 c. per lb. 


45 per cent 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Note.—F or changes in iron castings, malleable-iron castings, boiler plate, steel ingots, blooms and billets, iron and steel of irregular section, 
cutlery, screws, &c., see article published elsewhere. 


Andrew Carnegie on Trusts. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie returned from 
Europe this week, in company with Henry 
Phipps and W. R. Jones, and was 
promptly interviewed, the principal part 
of his talk being confined to discussing 
trusts. He is reported as having said : 

The truest words that can be said about 
trusts are that no one has mudh cause to 
fear trusts except he who goes into them. 
There is no possibility of maintaining a 
trust. It is bound to go to pieces sooner 
or later, and generally to involve in ruin 
•those foolish enough to embark in it. if 
successful for a time and undue profits 
accrue, competition is created which must 
be bought out, and this leads to fresh 
competition, and so on until the bubble 
bursts. 

Then the article which it was proposed 
to enhance in price is made for years with¬ 
out profit, and the consumer has his ample 
revenge. When you find me trying to 
organize any steel rail trust, set it down 
that softening of the brain has surely 
begun. There should be displayed in the 
office of any trust an illuminated text: 

44 If I was so soon to be done for, 

I wonder what I was begun for.” 

It has been vigorously maintained by 
free traders and others that the protective 
system produces trusts. 


It has no more to do with trusts than 
with the tides. The chief trusts are in 
Europe. The copper syndicate is a French 
trust; the salt trust is English, an I the 
greatest trust I have ever known was the 
steel rail trust in England, which em¬ 
braced the Continental works as well. Of 
course it went to pieces, as is the nature 
of trusts, and as a consequence the foolish 
combiners have ever since been bestowing 
steel rails upon an ungrateful world for 
less than cost. 

The public may regard trusts or com¬ 
binations with serene confidence, for the 
great law cannot be broken—namely, that 
where there is no monopoly, but every one 
is free to embark in tae business, it is im¬ 
possible for any body of men to exact from 
this people for any length of time more 
than the average return for capital and 
labor. Whenever undue profits are made, 
competition soon step in. 

It is the same with railroads. New 
York Central has its West Shore and the 
Milwaukee St. Paul as its rival. Notwith¬ 
standing all we hear of railroad pools, the 
result is that America enjoys the cheapest 
and best railroad transportation in the 
world, just because there is no monopoly. 
People can build other railroads, and build 
them they will, whenever any one line is 
seen to reap dividends beyond the average. 
Just so with trusts. Watch the end of 


the copper or coffee or sugar trusts, or salt, 
or European steel rail trust, and you will 
see that this great law will be obeyed. 

It is natural that manufacturers should 
meet and resolve and re-resolve in a period 
of depression that they will stop bleeding 
each other to death; hut I have never 
known an attempt to defeat the law to be 
permanently successful. When I was very 
young in business and not very strong fin¬ 
ancially, I used to hope that something 
could be done in the wajr of combination 
with others to prevent impending ruin. 
But the result was always a failure, and 
often personal bitterness between men who 
had before been on good terms with each 
other, and then a renewal of the fierce 
struggle with increased energy. 

The fatal weakness of all trusts is that 
if successful temporarily they cause per¬ 
manent injury, for under higher prices 
other concerns grow strong. They may 
have a million of dollars to lose, rather 
than risk the cost, disorganization and 
danger of a stoppage of the works. This 
is the cose in England to-day. Since the 
trust broke in steel rails there has been a 
struggle as to which should crowd out the 
others, and for several years this has been 
carried on. To be permanently successful 
the manufacturer must make up his mind 
that the day of exorbitant profits is at an 
end and take a small profit per ton or per 
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yard, and make great quantities and let 
the consumer have everything cheap. I 

Then you mean to say that there is no 
trust in steel rails ?” 

Not any more than there is among 
the morning newspapers of New York. 
We can no more combine than the news¬ 
papers. There are 14 steel rail mills in 
the country and a new competitor just 
about ready to start. Every mill manages 
its own business and fixes its own prices. 
Just look at the situation. Rails 
sold for $40 per ton this time last year 
because all the mills, running night and 
day, could not supply the demand. There 
was no artificial raising of prices. To-day 
they have fallen to $28 per ton because 
there is not demand for all the mills can 
make. Not much of a trust here, is 
there ? 

No trade in this country is more dis¬ 
astrously competed for than that of steel 
rails, and there never was and never could 
be a trust created that would last through 
a period of depression. Any railroad 
company can to-day exchange a ton of its 
old, worn-out rails and get a ton of new 
steel rails by paying $5 difference. This 
is what a protective duty has done in a 
few years. It has tempted so much capi¬ 
tal into the manufacture of steel rails that 
no manufacturer can hope to get a fair 
dividend upon the capital except through 
works of recent construction, favorably 
located, and the closest and most skillful 
management. 

The consumer gets steel rails for $28 per 
ton, and has not paid more than $40 per 
ton for years even when a great boom was 
on and every one wanted rails in a hurry. 
Yet you will find now and then some 
professor writing in his closet who knows 
nothing but what he reads in old English 
text-books that the duty is added to the 
cost and paid by the consumer. The 
total cost of rails to-day is only the amount 
of the original duty imposed—viz., $28 
per ton. If these doctrinaires are right 
that the consumer pays the amount of the 
duty, then, deducting the $28 duty, there 
would not be a cent left for the rails. It’s 
the fashion just now to assert that manu¬ 
facturers of steel rails in this country have 
made unusual profits. Nothing could be 
more groundless. The capital invested in 
the Bessemer steel rail manufacture, taken 
as a whole, has not paid interest. If the 
business is so profitable why don’t those 
who think so invest in it? They need not 
build new works, The shares of many of 
the existing works can be bought any day 
through brokers for less than the capital 
invested, as shown by the books of the 
concerns. We make much more iron and 
steel in various shapes than we do rails, for 
rails have not paid us as much per ton as 
other forms. The rail business is good 
about one year in four, and then for four 
years manufacturers are fortunate who 
pay their interest account, competition is 
so terribly severe. 


An Electric Crane. —At the recent 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science Mr. W. Ander¬ 
son read a paper on “ The Application of 
Electricity to the Working of a 20-ton 
Traveling Crane.” He explained that one 
of the traveling cranes at Erith Iron 
Works, England, was originally con¬ 
structed to be worked by hand, but prep¬ 
aration had been made to apply wire 
rope driving. The inconveniences of this 
plan were considerable, and electricity 
was introduced as a motive power, a 
dynamo being fixed in the boiler-nouse for 
this purpose. The motor was shunt- 
wound, and provision was made for vary¬ 
ing the power and speed to suit the re¬ 
quirements of the foundry. A single at¬ 
tendant could work the machine, which 
had worked satisfactorily since June last. 
About 65 per cent, of the power developed 
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in driving the steam-engine was utilized. 
One or two more electric cranes were at 
work in other factories. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Babcock Ac Wilcox Company. 

To the Editor: You have done me the 
honor to copy a letter which I wrote to 
the New York Times from Holland in re¬ 
gard to the shipment by the Babcock & 
Wilcox Company of boiler tubes from this 
country to Glasgow. I notice that through 
an error of the types either in the office of 
the New York Times or in yours I am 
made to say that the sales of our company 
for the month of June required 1,000,000 
feet of 4-inch tubes, whereas I wrote 
100,000. The error is merely one cipher, 
but it is worth correcting, as I would not 
have any one suppose that I would de¬ 
liberately make so wild a mis-statement. 
I thought that 100,000 feet of tubes in a 
month was a sufficient quantity to make a 
note of. Though the sales for the month 
of September are nearly twice as great as 
those for June, we do not hope to get up 
to the 1,000,000 feet per month—at least 
for some time to come. Very truly yours. 
Geo. H. Babcock. 


Engines of the Steamer Connecticut. 


The steamer Connecticut, built for the 
Providence and Stonington Steamship 
Company, is provided with an engine of a 
type not unusual abroad but almost new 
here, and differing widely from the beam 
engine which has been almost universally 
employed in our Eastern waters. This 
engine was, like the boat itself, designed 
by Mr. George B. Mallory, and has been 
built under his supervision by the William 
Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building 
Company, of Philadelphia. It is a com¬ 
pound oscillating engine—the largest of 
the kind ever built in this country—having 
a high-pressure cylinder 564 inches diam¬ 
eter ana a low-pressure cylinder 104 inches 
diameter, both Having 11-foot stroke. 

The steam-port nozzles for the high- 
pressure cylinder are 6 x 41 inches inside, 
and those for the low-pressure cylinder 
84 x 100 inches inside. The steam passes 
through the high-pressure trunnion through 
a composition stuffing-box sleeve 24 inches 
inside diameter, surrounded by stuffing- 
boxes and double air spaces. From the 
trunnion it passes through a side pipe 18 
inches inside diameter to the valve-chest. 
From the exhaust chests the steam passes to 
the exhaust trunnion through a 22-inch side 
pipe. The high-pressure exhaust trunnion 
is connected with the low-pressure trunnion 
by a receiver pipe 26 inches inside diam¬ 
eter, having an easy bend and surrounded 
by a steam-jacket with 2-inch spaces. The 
exhaust side pipe on the low-pressure cyl¬ 
inder is 83 inches diameter; from the 
exhaust trunnion the steam passes through 
a grease extractor, and thence to the steam 
space in the surface condenser through a 
copper pipe 88 inches diameter. 

The cylinders are cast without heads, 
the heads and steam-chests beinj^ bolted 
on; the upper head of each cylinder is 
fitted with heavy double brackets for 
guides for each piston-rod, those for the 
small cylinder being 15 inches, and those 
for the large cylinder 21 inches long. The 
pistons have cast-iron rings, and steel 
springs are provided for setting out these 
nngs. The piston-rods for the high-press¬ 
ure cylinder are 9 inches, and those for the 
low-pressure cylinder 10 inches diameter. 
The valve-^ear is Wheelock’s improved 
gridiron, with automatic trip cut-on. The 
steam opening on the high-pressure cylin¬ 
der is 64 x 52 inches, and tbe exhaust 
opening 114 x 52 inches, while on the low- 
pressure cylinder the openings are 9J x 


102 inches and 194 x 102 inches, respect¬ 
ively. The valve motion is of the link 
type, and there are three eccentrics, two 
for the link and one for the cut-off. A 
small steam engine is provided for work¬ 
ing the reverse-lever and adjusting the 
valve-gear. The surface-condenser is of 
cast iron, box form, containing 3916 brass 
tubes J inch outside diameter, the distance 
between the tube-sheets being 16 feet. 
The exposed surface is about 12,150 square 
feet. An auxiliary condenser is also pro¬ 
vided, having about 750 square feet of ex¬ 
posed tube surface. 

There are two single-acting air pumps 
35 inches diameter and 17-inch stroke; 
four feed pumps 5 inches diameter and 17 
inch stroke, and two bilge pumps of the 
same size. These eight pumps are arranged 
in two sets of four each, worked from a 
horizontal crankshaft, and between the 
two sets is placed the-engine which works 
them, a compound engine with high-press¬ 
ure cylinder 14 inches, low-pressure 24 
inches diameter, both 17-inch stroke. 
There is also an auxiliary air and circulating 
pump. The main circulating pump is a 
centrifugal pump with suction and delivery 
pipe each 16 inches in diameter. The en¬ 
gine is carried by two heavy keelsons of 
steel plates and angle irons, upon which 
are the A- shaped gallows frames of box 
girders built up of wrought-iron plates 
and angles. These frames are connected 
by sway braces, and carry on top the pil¬ 
low blocks for the main shaft. The keel¬ 
sons rest on yellow pine keelsons on top of 
the cross floors, ana are securely bolted 
to and through the hull timbers. The 
condenser is carried on the after end of 
the steel keelsons. The crank is of the 
built-up form, the crank pin having a 
bearing 18 inches diameter and 49 inches 
long. It is shrunk into one crank arm, 
and secured by a nut at one end and gibs 
at the other. The crank arms are also 
shrunk on and keyed to the ends of the 
two shafts, each of which is 38 feet 6 
inches long, and has journals 28 and 25 
inches diameter. 

The boat has feathering paddle-wheels 
28 feet diameter between centers of the 
bucket trunnions. There are 12 buckets, 
each 14 feet face and 4 feet 6 inches wide. 
The buckets are of oak 44 inches thick. 
The wheel-frame carries bearings for the 
bucket trunnions, and the feathering 
motion is given by eccentrics keyed on the 
main shaft. Steam is furnihsed by six 
boilers of the “gunboat” type, each 12 
feet 6 inches diameter ana 20 feet If 
inches extreme length. These boilers 
carry 120 pounds working pressure, and 
are of steel, all rivet holes drilled, the out¬ 
side shell £ inch thick. In each boiler 
there are three corrugated furnaces 48 
inches inside diameter and 7 feet 6 inches 
long; back of the furnaces is a deep com¬ 
bustion-chamber from which run 424 tubes 
84 inch diameter and 8 feet long. The boil¬ 
ers are arranged in two sets of three each, 
and over^ each set is a superheater 11 feet 
diameter and 12 feet extreme hight, having 
a single flue 7 feet 6 inches diameter. The 
smokestacks stand directly on the super¬ 
heaters. There is also a donkey-boiler of 
the locomotive type 7 feet diameter of bar¬ 
rel and 12 feet long over all, made of steel. 

It has 156 tubes 3 inches diameter. Six 
independent steam pumps are provided for 
feed and other purposes. The engine is 
expected to develop about 4500 indicated 
horse-power at 25 revolutions i»er minute 
with a full load—about 500 tons—on 
board. When driven at full power, 5500 
horse-power will be developed, and a speed 
of 194 miles per hour obtained for the 
vessel. 


The Jarecki Mfg. Company, Limited, 
of Erie, Pa., are building a small addition 
to their works to meet the demands of in¬ 
creasing business. 
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Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age , 96 and 97 Washington St.. 

Chicago. October 8. 1888. 

Pig Iron. —Some improvement is to 
be noted in the demand, and prices show 
a renewed upward tendency. The advance 
now in progress is mainly confined to the 
brands which have been selling at the lowest 
figures, makers finding that the market is 
in condition to sustain an additional 50# 
to $1 per ton. The change in quotations 
is, consequently, a revision of inside fig¬ 
ures. There is also such a demand for 
high numbers of Lake Superior Charcoal, 
due to the scarcity of Old Car-Wheels, that 
some furnace companies have advanced 
their price of Nos. 4 to 6 from 50# to $1 
above the lower numbers. The scarcity 
of Pig Iron for immediate shipment has 
been pretty thoroughly demonstrated by 
the experience of some of the dealers dur¬ 
ing the past week. Desiring to accommo¬ 
date gome of their customers, and their 
own furnaces being sold up, they have ap¬ 
plied to a considerable number of other 
furnaces without being able to secure 
any quantity. The immediate demand 
being for small lots, consumers are 
supplied by this scouring of the 
sources of production, but if larger 
quantities should be called for there would 
certainly be a deficiency in the supply, 
causing either a sharp advance in price or 
the starting up of additional furnaces now 
standing idle. Some indications of such 
a demand are now visible, inquiries being 
received for round lots from heavy con¬ 
sumers who have evidently not fully 
covered their requirements. The archi¬ 
tectural foundries are very quiet, but other 
foundries are quite busy. The advance in 
freight rates mentioned in last week’s re¬ 
port was not on Pig Iron from the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys, but on 
Southern Pig Iron. The rate from Bir¬ 
mingham to Chicago is now $4.15. 
Cash quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Chicago : Lake Superior Charcoal, all 
numbers, $20 @ $21; Alabama Car- 
Wheel, $26.25; Jackson County Soft¬ 
eners, No. 1, $17.50 @ $18.50; Hocking 
Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, $17.50 @ $18; 
American Scotch (Blackband) No. 1, $19.75 
@ $20 ; other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, 
$18 @ $19; Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, 
$18.50 @ $19; No. 2, $17.50; No. 3, 
$16.50 ; Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 
$18 @ $18.50 ; No. 2 Foundry and No. 

1 Soft, $17.50; No. 3 Foundry and No. 

2 Soft, $16.75 @$17; Gray Forge, $16.25 
@ $16.50. 

Bar Iron.— Business shows a little im¬ 
provement, though the demand is by no 
means general. The mills are so well sup¬ 
plied with work, however, that dullness 
could probably continue for some weeks 
yet without affecting prices very much. 
Buyers are endeavoring to secure better 
terms by various ingenious devices, but 
they have little prospects of success so 
long as manufacturers have plenty of 
orders on their books and at the same’time 
find raw material as dear as it now is. 
Car orders are being talked about, but 
most railroad companies are still too pool 
to purchase the rolling stock which they 
so badly need. Quotations are unchanged’, 
at 1.75# @ 1.80#, half-extras, f.o.b. Chi¬ 
cago, for mill lots of Common Iron, but 
the Ohio and Pittsburgh manufacturers 
are now endeavoring to establish a rate 
f.o.b. mill, as they are apprehensive of an 
advance in railroad freights. Small lots 
of Common Iron are quoted at 2# from 
store, with 1.90# @ 1.95#, asked, for car¬ 
loads. 

Structural Iron. —Very little new busi¬ 
ness is reported. Mill lots of Angles are 


quoted at 2.20# @ 2.25#, f.o.b. Chicago; 
Universal Plates, 2.25# ; Tees, 2.55# @ 
$2.65; Beams and Channels, 3.40#. From 
store, Angles are quoted at 2.35# @2.50#; 
Tees, 2.60# @ 2.75#; Beams, 3.80#. 

Plates, Tubes, &c.—While a very fair 
volume of business is in progress, trade is 
somewhat disappointing, as it had been 
supposed that the excellent demand of 
August and September would develop 
this month into decided briskness. No 
change in store prices has been made that 
would affect quotations, but an upward 
tendency is indicated by the higher rates 
now being asked on large lots. Tubes 
are firmer, although some manufacturers 
have not advanced their discount to the 
rate named by the majority. Quotations 
from store are as follows: Heavy Sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65# @ 2.70#; Tank Iron, 
2.55#; Tank Steel, 2.80#; Shell Iron, 3#; 
Shell Steel, 3.25#; Flange Iron and Steel, 
4#; Fire-Box Steel, 4.75# @ 5.75#; Boiler 
Rivets, 4# @ 4.25#; Ulster Iron, 3.75#; 
Boiler Tubes, 6«H £ off. 

Sheet Iron. —The scarcity is as marked 
as ever, buyers finding great difficulty in 
picking up even a single bundle from the 
jobbing houses. Jobbers need all they are 
now receiving from the mills to fill orders 
taken some time since. The manufactur¬ 
ers are harassed as they have seldom been 
by urgent appeals to make more prompt 
deliveries. Few of them are now making 
quotations, their full capacity being en¬ 
gaged to the end of the year. Jobbers’ 
quotations from store are still 3.20# for 
No. 24, 3.80# for Nos. 25 and 26, and 
3.40# for No. 27. 

Galvanized Iron. —Large as the de¬ 
mand was last year at this time, it is 
greatly exceeded by the activity now pre¬ 
vailing. No one cause seems to be respon¬ 
sible for the improved condition of trade, 
but all classes of consumers except the 
comicemen have increased their purchases. 
The dealers have had much difficulty 
recently in supplying orders from stock, 
often being unable to furnish the particu¬ 
lar gauge desired. Prices are firmly main¬ 
tained, small lots being quoted at 60 off 
for Juniata, and 60 $ and 5 $ off for 
Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel.—Business continues 
quiet, the few large consumers who have 
not yet placed their season contracts being 
evidently inclined to wait either until 
after the election or toward the close of the 
year. Combination pr g3s are unchanged, 
as follows : Bessemer Bars, 2.30# @2.40#; 
Tool Steel, 8|# @ 9J#; Specials, 13# @ 
25#; Crucible Spring, 4.40#; Open- 
Hearth Spring, 2.90#; Open-Hearth Ma¬ 
chinery, 2.75# @ 3#; Crucible Sheet 
Steel, 7# @ 10#. 

Steel Rails. —Actual business still ap¬ 
pears to be confined to small lots, but 
enough inquiries for large quantities are 
in the market to make manufacturers feel 
hopeful of a much better condition of 
trade shortly. Some of the leading rail¬ 
road companies of the Northwest are ask¬ 
ing for quotations for next year’s delivery, 
and it is altogether probable that they will 
have numerous followers as soon as it is 
known that they have positively closed 
such contracts. An incentive to such ac¬ 
tion is the knowledge that manufacturers 
look forward to higher prices in 1889, al¬ 
though they frankly concede that at 
present the indications are not in favor of 
greatly increased business. For fall de¬ 
livery nominal quotations are $30 @ $31. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —Such trans¬ 
actions in Old Iron Rails as have come to 
light in the past week seem to indicate a 
return to lower prices. A lot of 800 to 
1000 tons was sold by a railroad company 
in Central Illinois at $24 delivered in the 
Mahoning Valley, or equivalent to $23 at 
Chicago, allowing for difference in freight 
rates. Chicago holders ask $24 @ $24.50 


for such lots as they control, and claim 
that they will not take lower prices, as the 
supply available at present is very limited. 
Old Steel Rails are in moderate demand 
at $19 @ $20 for straight pieces over 8 
feet in length and free from Frogs, &c. 
Old Car Wheels are very quiet, owing to 
scarcity, a nominal quotation being $20, 
but it is hardly likely that consumers 
would pay so much. 

Scrap Iron. —But little movement is re¬ 
ported, although inquiries for Wrought 
are becoming more numerous, and a few 
sales of Mill and Cast have been made. 
Stocks are not large in dealers’ hands, and 
they are inclined to ask higher prices, 
naming the following rates for carefully 
selected Scrap $ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 
Forge or Railroad Shop, $20.50 @ $21; 
Track, $19.50 @ $20; No. 1 Mill, $16; 
Pipes and Tank, $13; Light Wrought, 
$10; Horseshoes, $19.50; Axles, $26; 
Cast Machinery, $14.50 @ $15; Stove 
Plate, $11;. Cast Borings, $9; Wrought 
Turnings, $12; Axle Turnings, $14; Coil 
Steel, $15; Leaf Steel, $16 @ $17; Loco¬ 
motive Tires, $16 @ $16.50; for Mixed 
Country Scrap dealers offer $13.50 @ $14. 

Hardware. —Jobbers of Heavy Hard¬ 
ware report business in a very satis¬ 
factory condition, prices being pretty 
well sustained, the demand large and con¬ 
stantly growing for Iron, Steel, Carriage 
and Wagon stock, Farriers’ Supplies, <fec., 
and collections good. In Shelf Hardware 
a decided improvement is noted over the 
previous week, all classes of building ma¬ 
terials being in active demand, as well as 
House-Furnishing Goods and small wares 
generally. In Stamped Tinware prices 
have been advanced to 70 ^ and 70 % and 
10 $ off. Screws are also manifesting a 
decided upward tendency. No special 
changes worthy of note have occurred in 
other lines. 

Nails.—Few sales of large lots are re¬ 
ported either of Cut or Wire Nails. The 
heavy stocks laid in by Missouri River 
jobbers during the railroad war last spring 
are not yet entirely exhausted, and in this 
immediate vicinity the consumptive de¬ 
mand has not for some time been suffi¬ 
ciently strong to require continued re¬ 
newal of stocks by jobbers. The demand 
is so slow, in fact, that specifications are 
being withheld by parties who had more 
contracts when Steel Nails were selling at 
$1.75 at factory. Another advance in 
Wire Nails is expected soon, but in Cut 
Nails everything waits on the result of the 
attempt to form a combination of the 
manufacturers. Steel Cut Nails are still 
quoted at $2.05 @ $2.10 for carloads, and 
$2.15 for small lots, but manufacturers’ 
prices are being cut to some extent, so that 
the market cannot be called firm. Wire 
Nails continue firm at $2.60 for small lots. 

Barb Wire. —Business is distressingly 
dull, and the condition of trade is not 
made any better by offers of Barb Wire at 
prices evidently dictated by financial ne¬ 
cessity. Manufacturers and jobbers are 
endeavoring to get 2.90# for Painted and 
3.65# for Galvanized in a regular way. 
The abandonment of the latest effort to 
harmonize the views of manufacturers 
precipitates a struggle for existence which 
must soon thin their numbers considerably, 
if trade does not improve sufficiently to 
sustain an advance. 

Pig Lead.—Small quantities have been 
sold at 5# @ 5.05#, but consumers have 
secured considerable stock at slightly 
lower prices and now claim to be well 
supplied for the future. 

Charles Himrod & Co., 115 Dearborn 
street, have been appointed sales agents 
for the Jackson Iron Company, who nave 
started up the Huron Furnace, at Jack- 
son, Ohio, and will turn out a superior 
grade of Soft Pig Irons. 
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Philadelphia. 

tlfflce of The Iron Age , 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia. Pa., October 9. 1888. t 

Ply Iron. —There is no perceptible 
change siDce last week, the tone of the 
market being steady and firm. It seems 
unnecessary to go over the ground again, 
as the conditions are precisely the same as 
last week. There is no scarcity of busi¬ 
ness at the inside figure, and no scarcity 
of Iron at the outside rates. Furnaces 
are well supplied with orders, and con¬ 
sumers have covered their anticipated re¬ 
quirements well on to the close of the year, 
so that for the present there is no urgent 
necessity either to buy or sell. The prob¬ 
abilities are, that there will be a “stand¬ 
off” until after the election, and then it is 
expected that the movement will be a 
lively one in case the Republican party 
wins. In the other event, business may 
possibly fall into a rut similar to that ex¬ 
perienced during the first seven or eight 
months of the year, although there is a 
great deal of work which cannot well be 
postponed, no matter who is elected. 
Cars, for instance, are badly wanted by 
many roads, and it is thought that ship¬ 
building will be actively prosecuted dur¬ 
ing the next 12 months ; and, besides that, 
the country is making progress in every 
direction, so that the increase of popula¬ 
tion and the increase in wealth must 
necessarily create a demand for manu¬ 
factures of all kinds. As regards Pig 
Iron, an additional reason for its firmness 
is said to be the scarcity of good Ores, and 
the tendency of all materials to a higher 
range of cost. Of course it is im¬ 
possible to make predictions with much 
confidence until after the elections, but 
there is an undertone of strength and 
expectancy, which under favorable condi¬ 
tions might start things on a run, but in 
the meantime there is a disposition to wait 
developments, feeling that under any cir¬ 
cumstances prices are by no means high, 
.and not likely to hurt legitimate dealers 
who confine their operations within their 
usual time limits. Sales during the week 
have been on the basis of $16 @ $16.50 at 
tide for standard brands of Gray Forge, 
$17.50 @ $18 for No. 2 Foundry and 
$18.50 @ $19 for No. 1, with the usual 
reraium on strictly choice and favorite 
rands. We note a sale of 2000 tons of 
Pulaski Gray Forge at a sum equal to 
$16.50, Philadelphia. 

Blooms. —There is a good deal of in¬ 
quiry, but buyers have not responded to 
the demand for higher pnces, as might 
have been expected. Sales within limits 
as follows: Nail Slabs, $29 @ $29.50, at 
mill; Billets from $32 to $36, according to 
analysis; Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; 
Run-out Anthracite $42 @ $44; Scrap 
Blooms, $33 @$35 $ “bloom” ton of 
2464 lb. Foreign at tide, c.i.f., dutv 
paid, $29.50 @ $30.50 for Nail Slabs; $34 
@ $36 for 4 x 4 Billets, and $35 @ $39 
for Siemens-Martin, price according to 
analysis, &c. 

Muck Bars. —The scarcity continues, 
and prices again show a slight advance on 
last week’s quotations. Asking rates are 
$29.50 @ $30, delivered, with sales re- 
orted at the first-named figure, and also at 
29 at mill. 

Bar Iron. —No great amount of busi¬ 
ness has been placed during the past week, 
but mills have so much work on their 
books that they are not in a position to 
take much more for early delivery. There 
is a good deal of iuquiry, however, and it 
seems more than likely that when the’ 
present orders are worked off there will be 
plenty more to replace them. The ad¬ 
vance noted last week has been fully main¬ 
tained, and the feeling is one of great 
firmness all the way through the list. 
Skelp Iron is still wanted m large lots 
and several lots have been taken at 1.95#, 


although 2# is now the general asking 
price, which would probably be paid for 
prompt deliveries. Bars range from 1.85# 
to 2#, according to delivery, quantity and 
requirements as to quality, the entire 
market having a steady and firm appear¬ 
ance. 

Plate and Tank Iron.—There is a fair 
demand for Plates of every description, 
but there is no unusual pressure, although 
mills are running full on orders for early 
delivery. There is work in prospect which 
may bring in large orders in course of a 
few weeks, but in the meantime mills have 
plenty to go on with and are likely to be 
in good shape during the balance of the 
year. Pnces about as quoted last week: Or¬ 
dinary Plate and Tank Iron, 2.05# @2.15#; 
Shell, 2.4# @ 2.5#; Flange, 3.5#; Fire-Box, 
4#; Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 
2.3# @2.4#; Shell, 2.7#; Flange, 3# @ 
31#; Fire-Box, 3$# @ 4$#. 

Structural Iron.—There is a good 
deal of inquiry for bridge material, and 
although there is no special urgency in the 
demand, the outlook is thought to be very 
encournging. The mills are somewhat 
pressed for eaily deliveries, and specifi¬ 
cations on old contracts are being hurried 
forward. Pnces same as last week, viz.: 
2.10# @ 2.15# for Bridge Plate; 2# @ 
2.10# for Angles; 2.6# @ 2.7# for Tees, 
and 3.3# for Beams and Channels, Iron or 
Steel. 

Sheet Iron.—The demand is well 
maintained, but prices have not re ponded 
to the increased activity. Small lots com¬ 
mand the following prices for the best 
makes: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28... .3# @ 3## 
Best Refined, Nos. 18 to 25_ _3 <g 3)4# 

Common, k# lees than the above. 


Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to28_ 4)4 @ 4 y K i 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 22 to 25_4 (oo 4%i 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 161 o 21_3>^ ® 3^f 

Blue Annealed.2.8 (ft 3 # 

Beet Bloom, Galvanized, discount.623^ % 

Common, discount.07)^ % 


Merchant Steel.— There is a fair de¬ 
mand at prices quoted herew ith—viz.: Tool 
Steel, 8$#; Machinery, 2.6#; Crucible 
Spring, 4$#; Open-Hearth Ordinary 
Spring, 2.7# @ 2.9#; Crucible Machinery, 
5#; Best Sheet Steel, 10#; Ordinary 
Sheet, 8#. 

Steel Ralls.— The demand is not im¬ 
portant, and orders for this year’s delivery 
are readily placed at $29 @ $29.50, ac¬ 
cording to quantity, &c. There is some 
inquiry for spring delivery, but .sellers are 
a little undecided in regard to quotations, 
although $30 would probably be shaded 
on a desirable class of business. 

Old Ralls. —There is nothing doing in 
this maPket, although there are buyers at 
$23 and sellers at $24 for foreign ship¬ 
ments. No sales of spot lots, but $25 has 
been paid for deliveries at mills in the 
interior. 

Scrap Iron. —There is a fair move¬ 
ment, and sales are readily made at about 
the following quotations: $21 @$21.50 
for cargo lots; $21.50 @ $22.50 for carload 
lots, delivered, or for choice $23; No. 
2 do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, $13 @ $14; 
Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; Cast Scrap, 
$15 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 @ $10: Old 
Fish Plates, $25 @ $26. Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or its equiva¬ 
lent. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —Mills are filled 
with orders well up to the end of the 
year. Prices are firm, and ^ipe is very 
scarce. Discounts are quoted as follows: 
Black Butt Welded, 52£ #; Galvanized 
do., 42| <?c\ Black Lap Welded, 62£ 
Galvanized do , 52£ £; Boiler tubes 60 %. 

Nalls. —The demand is very disappoint¬ 
ing, and the feeling in the trade is one of 
great depression. Prices are nominally 
from $1.95 to $2 from store, but quota¬ 


tions are very irregular, and depend very 
much upon circumstances in each indi¬ 
vidual case. 


Pittsburgh. 

Offloe of The Iron Age, 77 Fourth Ave., 1 
Pittsburgh. October 8, 1888. i 

The general Iron situation continues in 
a fairly satisfactory condition. There is 
no falling off in the volume of business 
notwithstanding the near approach of the 
Presidential election, but there is contin¬ 
ued complaint in regard to prices. There 
is a very large volume of business in the 
aggregate. This is evident from the fact 
that nearly all the mills and furnaces 
are in operation, and some of the former 
are being worked up to their full ca¬ 
pacity. Never before, possibly, was there a 
larger output of Iron and Steel in this dis¬ 
trict than at present, and but for the 
closeness in prices there would be no room 
for complaint. River navigation has again 
been resumed, an important matter for 
our manufacturers, who are very much in¬ 
terested in cheap transportation. The 
Discing of an order here or elsewhere often 
tinges upon transportation, and rates by 
river are always less than by rail. 
Finished Iron is often shipped from Pitts¬ 
burgh to St. Louis, a distance of about 
1200 miles, for 10# @ 12£# per 100 lbs., 
whereas the rate by rail is nearly double. 
The Fifth Avenue Cable Road will be 
opened up for business this week, and the 
Penn Avenue Cable Road will, it is ex¬ 
pected, be ready for business about the 
1st of December. Pittsburgh can also 
boast of two electric street railroads, one 
of which is said to be the best built and 
equipped road of the kind in the country. 

Pig Iron.—There has been an increased 
volume of business during the past week, 
and while there has been no advance in 
price, the market is firmer. Consumers 
generally appear to have arrived at the 
conclusion that there is not much nsk in 
buying at present prices, and that some 
of them are apprehensive of an advance is 
evident from the fact that they are antici¬ 
pating future wants. Included in the sales 
reported was one of 4000 tons for future 
delivery. The market is firmer than it 
was a couple of weeks ago, and furnace- 
men who were then disposed to make 
additional contracts are now indifferent. 
Consumers, now that they can see no 
prospect of any immediate reaction, are 
inclined to keep up their stocks of the raw 
article, while furnacemen, with very few 
exceptions, are pretty well sold up. Some 
of them have contracts enough booked to 
keep them busy for several months to 
come. However, while the market has 
steadied up there is no indication of any 
immediate advance; in a word, the feeling 
generally obtains that the market will con¬ 
tinue to rule fairly active and steady at 
about present prices. We quote as fol¬ 
lows : 

Neutral G ray Forge.$15.75 ® $16.50. cash. 

All Ore Mill. 17.00 (ft 17.50, 44 

White aud Mottled. 15.00 (ft 15.60 44 

No. 1 Foundry. 18.00® 18.60, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 17.00® 17.50. 44 

No. 3 Foundry. 16.00® 16.60 44 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.50 ® 24.00, 44 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 28.00, 44 

Bessemer Iron. 18.00® .... 44 

Included in the sale reported was 1500 
tons Gray Forge at $16.50, cash, and 4000 
tons Bessemer at $18, cash. 

Mnck Bar.—There is more doing, but 
no change in prices; sales 1500 tons at 
$29, cash. A novel transaction was re¬ 
ported which hinges upon the result of the 
Presidential election : 1000 tons for 

November delivery, the price for which is 
to be $31.50, cash, if the Republicans are 
successful, whereas, if Cleveland isjre 
elected, it is to be $29.50, cash. 

Ferromanganese and Spiegel. —Sales 
of 80 # Ferromanganese at $56 @ $56.50, 
cash, and Speigel at $28 @ $28.50, cash. 
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Manufactured Iron.—There is a con¬ 
tinued steady demand for all kinds of 
Merchant Iron, Sheet in particular, which 
is always active at this season of the year, 
when it is wanted for Stove Pipes, and 
prices are a shade higher. We continue 
to quote Bars at 1.80# @ 1.85#; Plate, 2.20 
@ 2.25#; No. 24 Sheet, 2.85# 2.95#; 

Skelp Iron, 1.85# 1.90# for Grooved, 

and 2.10# @ 2.12# for Sheared. The 
mills making a specialty of Pipe are re¬ 
ported quite busy—as having all they can 

Nalls. —There is no improvement in the 
demand for Nails, nor can it be expected 
at this season of the year. So far as 
Pittsburgh is concerned this has been a 
very poor year. In addition to a very 
light demand, prices have been unsatis¬ 
factory; while it is true that full card 
rates are being realized, it is also true that 
they afford little or no margin for profit. 
Pittsburgh manufacturers are stiff at full 
card rates and indifferent then, claiming 
that full card rates afford little or no mar- 

in for profit. We continue to quote at 

1.90, 60 days, 2 % off for cash. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe. —There is a con¬ 
tinued good demand, especially for small 
sizes. Mills a* all busy and prices firm 
but unchanged. Discounts on Black Butt- 
Welded, 55 on Galvanized do., 50 
on Black Lap-Welded, 65 on Galvan¬ 
ized do.. 55 Boiler Tul>es, 62£ $ off; 
2 -inch Tubing, 13# ^ foot net; 5^-inch 
Casing, 40# $ foot. 

Old Rails. —There is more inquiry, and 
while the market is firmer prices remain 
unchanged. We can report a sale of 8000 
tons American Tees at $25.25, and 1000 
tons Foreign Double-Heads at $26, cash. 
As some buyers are buying for future re¬ 
quirements it is evident that they do not 
anticipate lower prices. 

Billets, &c.—We can report sales of 
Bessemer Steel Billets at $29, cash, de¬ 
livered on cars at makers’ works, and Nail 
Slabs at same price. Sales of Crop and 
Bloom Ends at $18.50 @ $19, cash. 

Steel Ralls. —Heavy sections are quoted 
at $29.50 @ $30, cash, on cars at mill 
here. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a fair busi¬ 
ness; no change in prices, Best Brands 
Tool Steel, 8^; Crucible Spring, 4^#; 
Crucible Machinery, 5#; Open Hearth 
ditto, 2$#. 

Old Material. —There is a fair demand, 
but no change in prices. No. 1 W rought 
Scrap, $21, net ton; Car Axles, $26 @ $27; 
Wrought Turnings, $14.50 (g> $15; Cast 
Scrap, $16, gross; Cast Borings, $12.50 
<g) $13, gross; Car Wheels, $20, gross. 


Cleveland. 

CunrmjLND, October 8,1888. 

Iran One.—Very much to the surprise 
of the purchasers of Ore, transportation 
Tates have declined several points during 
the past week. The partial failure of 
crops in the Northwest is responsible for 
this hitherto unknown occurrence. Vessel 
rates had been steadily climbing upward 
for the past month, and the Ashland and 
Two Harbors rate seemed likely to reach 
#2.25 $ ton. Owing, however, to the 
limited amount of grain offered for ship¬ 
ment at Duluth, many new vessels have 
asked for business at Ashland, Marquette 
and Escanaba. As a result charters are 
reported to-day at $1.30 from Escanaba to 
lower lake ports, $1.50 from Marquette 
and $1.65 from Ashland and Two Har¬ 
bors. This reduction in the cost of bring¬ 
ing Ore to the furnaces finds expression in 
a slightly easier feeling as to prices. 
While the general range of quotations 
cannot be changed, it is known that the 


inside figures given in the list below very 
closely represent the prices at which Ores 
have been sold during the past week. The 
amount of business done has not been 
large owing to the fact that the beot Bes- 
semers are very closely sold up. The 
season’s shipments are dose up to 3,400,- 
000 tons, and seem likely to slightly ex¬ 
ceed 3,750,000 tons. This, however, does 
not fairly represent the business for the 
year, which opened with 700,000 tons of 
Ore on the docks at lower lake ports. 
This has gone into consumption, and there 
is little likelihood of the season’s closing 
with any substantial quantities of unsold 
Ore on dock. Quotations, f.o.b. cars 
lower lake ports, are as follows: 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Besse¬ 


mer Ore.$6.00 ® $6.15 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Non- 

Bessemer Ore.5J25® 5.50 

Red Hematite Bessemer Ore.5.00 ® 5.25 

Red Hematite Non-Bessemer Ore... 4.10 ® 4.40 

Menominee Range Bessemer Ore_5.15 ® 5.50 

Menominee Range Non-Bessemer 

Ore. 4.00 ® 4.25 

Gogebic Range Bessemer Ore.5.25 ® 5.50 


Pig Iron. —The market retains all its 
healthy conditions. A large amount of 
Iron is being sold at very firm prices, the 
tendency being toward advances all 
around. Sellers are, quite sensibly, not 
attempting to force prices, preferring in¬ 
stead a steady market at quotations ad¬ 
mitted to be fair to all concerned. Buyers 
seem to be anticipating an advance, for 
many purchases largely in excess of im¬ 
mediate wants are reported. Mill and 
Foundry Irons are particularly strong. 
The following are cash quotations: 


Nos. 1 to 6 Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal.$20.50 ® $21.50 

No. 1 Strong Foundry, Bessemer 

quality, $ ton. 18.20 ® 19.00 

No. 1 Strong Foundry, $ ton.. . 17.70 ® 18.30 

No. 2 Strong Foundry, ton_ 16.70 ® 17.30 

No. 1 American Scotch, $ ton... 18.25 ® 18.70 
No. 2 American Scotch, ton... 17.20 ® 17.70 

No. 1 Soft Silvery, ton. 18.50 ® 19.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley 

Neutral Mill Irons, $ ton. 16.50® 17.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Red Short Mills, $ ton. 17.50® 18.00 


Manufactured Iron. —Common Bar at 
1.70# is selling freely, and Sheets are in 
good demand at slightly advanced rates. 

Scrap Iron. —Old Americans are weak 
and it seems improbable that the $25 ^ 
ton rate can be much longer maintained. 
No. 1 Wrought is bringing $19 @ $19.50. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of October 8, report as follows: Nothing 
of a startling nature has occurred since our 
report of a week ago. The volume of 
business has been somewhat larger and 
several good sized orders for Lake Superior 
Charcoal Iron have been booked. Most 
buyers have ceased to expect former quo¬ 
tations, but are willing to place orders at 
present prices for future delivery. How¬ 
ever, very few furnacemen desire to sell 
for delivery after January 1st unless at an 
advance. The demand for high numbers 
of L. S. Charcoal continues, and Old 
Wheels are hard to secure at reasonable 
figures. Consumers are asking that de¬ 
liveries on orders already placed be 
hastened, thus showing that they are 
using faster than was expected. For the 
present we quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $20.00 ® $20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.75 ® 20.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.50 ® 19.00 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75® 20.26 

Southern No. 1. 17.75® 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge. 16.25® 16.75 

Southern Silvery. 17.00® 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.50 ® 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.50 ® 21.50 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iran Age , Fonrth and Main Sts. I 
Cincinnati. October 8, 1888. f 

Pig Iron. —The market here for Pig 
Iron during the past week has been quiet 


—that is, the volume of business has been 
only moderate, but there has been an ac¬ 
tive inquiry from large as well as small 
buyers. Most buyers, however, have made 
propositions based upon the outcome of 
the Presidential election, which sellers 
have been unwilling to admit. In fact, 
“ifs”and “ans” have been the promi¬ 
nent features in the business transacted. 
On the 1st of October the new nomencla¬ 
ture of Southern Coke Iron, to conform to 
the grading by Northern furnaces, went 
into effect. A firm tone has prevailed 
here for all kinds and grades of Iron, but 
changes in prices have been few and un¬ 
important. A few 1000-ton orders of 
Foundry Iron have been placed, but the 
majority of sales during the week were 
s mall. The following are the approxi¬ 
mate quotations for the local market, cash, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Hot-Blast Foundry* 

Southern Coke, No. 1.$17.50 ® $18.50 

Southern Coke, No. 2. 16.50® 17.50 

Southern Coke, No. 3.. 15.50® 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 ® 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2.. 15.50 ® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley. 17.50 ® 18.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1_ 20.50 ® 22.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 18.50 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.50® 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No.2 . 17.00® 18.00 


Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 

Gray Forge. 


14.75® 16J85 
13.75® 14.00 
14.50® 14.75 


Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 23.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.50 ® 21.50 


Nails.—There has been a fair volume 
of business without change of import¬ 
ance in prices. Jobbing prices are 
based upon 12d @ 40d, which sell at 
$2.10 ^ keg, with 10# rebate in carload 
lots, at mills. Steel Nails sell at $2.10 
and Steel Wire Nails at $2.75 $ keg. 

Manufactured Iron.—There has been 
a firm tone prevailing, with some advance 
realized on special kinds, with a good de¬ 
mand for Bar, Sheet and Structural Iron. 
Common Bar Iron, 1.90#; Charcoal Bar 
Iron, 2.90# 3#; Sheet Iron, Boiled, 

Nos. 10 to 27, 2.50# (g) 3.25#; Sheet Iron, 
Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 25, 3*# @ 4*# $ lb. 

Old Material. —There has been a mod-* 
erate demand and an easier market for Old 
Rails, with moderate sales at $23, cash, 
but there has been iittle call for Old 
Wheels, and prices are nominal at $19.50, 
cash, here. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age , Carter and 9th Sta., f 
Chattanooga, October 8, 1888. ( 

There is no change in the movements of 
general trade. Matters have assumed tfieir 
usual conditions, and the late scare is 
practically a thing of the past. The vol¬ 
ume of business is assuming larger propor¬ 
tions as the fall advances. The railroad 
depots are crowded with merchandise, the 
streets are filled with drays, and the season 
of activity is now fully upon us. A very 
noticeable feature of the business that is 
now being done on Southern railroads, 
compared to what was beingf done 15 or 20 
years ago, is the difference in the character 
of the freight now to what it was then. 
Then whole trains of cars were loaded 
with cotton; now the preponderence is the 
products of the mines and furnaces. It is 
not an unusual thin^ now to see train after 
train going along with nothing but coal, 
coke, Ore or Pig Iron, while only occas- 
sionly a train of cotton bales; and there is 
also this difference: the former continues 
the year round, while the latter occurs 
only late in the fall and during early 
winter. 

Pig Iron. —The last report practically 
covers the situation at present, with the 
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difference perhaps that there is a slight 
falling off in the stiffness that has pre¬ 
vailed during the past month or two. 
Sales continue to be made at past figures, 
but are confined more to smaller lots than 
heretofore, while the speculative feeling 
has nearly subsided. Still, the furnaces 
are having no trouble at all in placing 
their entire output. The demand from 
Southern consumers is assuming greater 
activity than ever, which shows a very 
healthy condition of affairs. The manu¬ 
facture of Sorghum Mills is now getting 
to be a very large item, and many carloads 
are being sent through the Northwest and 
points in the distant West and Southwest. 
The rules of regrading that have lately 
been established by the Southern furnaces 
have acted as a disturbing element among 
many Northern agents, who heretofore 
have been selling Southern No. 2 as No. 1, 
and so billing it. In fact, the system 
of Southern grading operated a good 
deal like the magician’s bottle, from 
which whisky, wine or brandy could be 
had at will. If a consumer wanted No. 1, 
he got it; if he wanted No. 2 he got it, 
but got it all out of the same pile. All 
the furnaces that have been relined and 
otherwise repaired are now turning out 
about 10 $ more than they have ever done 
before, and also a much better article. The 
new furnaces are also working up to the 
satisfaction of their owners. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., October 8,1888. 

The market has been quiet during the 
past week, and but few sales have been 
made. Prices are firm. Buyers have been 
compelled to pay the last advance. The 
tendency is slightly upward, and there is 
a disposition among furnacemen to ask a 
flight advance. If a buying movement 
should set in this would be easily obtained. 
Old Rails remain firm at $24, Wheels at 
$ 21 . 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry—$17.00 © $18.00 
“ No. 2 “ .... 16.00© 16.50 

M No.2^ “ .... 15.50© 16.00 

17.25© 17.75 

21.00© 28.25 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 18.00 © 18.50 

Silver Gray, different grades. 14.5U© 15.25 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 14.75© 16.25 

“ No. 2 “ “ 13.75© 14.75 

“ No. 1 “ColdShort 14.25© 14.75 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 15.75 © 16.50 

White and Mottled, different grades 13.50 © 13.75 
Southern Car - wheel, standard 


brands. 23.00© 24.00 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.25 © 21.25 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.25 © 25.25 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 19.25© 20.25 


Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 
Foundry. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age. 66 and 68 Duane street. J 
NEW YORK, October 10, 1888. f 

American Pig. —The market is steady 
and firm, and in some instances more 
money is asked and obtained for special or 
fancy brands of No 1 Foundry, which 
fetch from $18.50 to $19. Standard Irons, 
however, are still to be had at the old 
prices, at which the Thomas Iron Company 
are still selling. The latter have placed 
about 5000 to 6000 tons during the week. 
We are informed that the company have 
still Iron to sell. This is due to the fact 
that early in the year—in fact up to May— 
their customers were not taking their usual 
quantity, delaying and deferring deliver¬ 
ies, so that, coupled with a heavier output, 
the company have more Iron than usual to 
sell so late, in the season. So long as these 
leading producers continue in the attitude 
of selling at old figures a general advance 
in the territory tributary to this market is 
not looked forward to. We quote: Stand¬ 
ard to Choice No. 1, $18 @ $19; No. 2 
Foundry, $17 @ $17.50, and Gray Forge, 
nominally, $16 @ $16.50. 


Scotch Pig.—The market is quiet; with 
prices as high as they are now, it is a mat¬ 
ter of some surprise that Eastern foundries 
do not follow tne practice of their West¬ 
ern brethern of using more liberally high 
Silicon Irons, like the Norton in Ken¬ 
tucky and the Winona and Bessie in the 
Hocking Valley. We quote: Coltness, 
$21.75 (gi $22, nominally; Shotts, $20.75 
@ $21; Langloan, $21, and Dalmelling- 
ton, $20.50, nominally. 

Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— 

We hear reports of sales of Spiegeleisen, 
principally 20 to Eastern and Western 
mills to the extent of upward of 5000 tons 
for forward delivery at about $27, which 
remains the quotation. In Ferromangan¬ 
ese no business has been reported. It is 
stated that the foreign makers of Ferro¬ 
manganese have formed a combination to 
hold up prices, but the accuracy of the re¬ 
port is questioned by importers, who claim 
that the rise is due to scarcity of Ore and 
high freights, and that any effort to con¬ 
trol prices would have to rest first on the 
control of the Russian and Chili Ore de¬ 
posits. We quote $55 @ $56 at tide for 
80 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 2.1# 
@ 2.2#; Shell, 2.3# @ 2.4#; Steel 

Tank, 2.2# @ 2.3#; Shell, 2.4# @ 2.5# ; 
Flange, 2.65# % 2.75#, and Fire-box, 
3.5# (3^ 4#. 

Structural Iron —We quote Sheared 
Plates, 2# @ 2.1#; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.1# @ 2.2#; Angles, 2.1# @ 2.15#; 
Tees, 2.5# @ 2.6#, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.3#. 

Steel Rails. —Two sales aggregating 
12,000 tons are reported by two Eastern 
mills, the larger for a New England road, 
and the other for a railroad in Western 
New York. The latter is of special in¬ 
terest, because it represents one of a series 
of transactions brought out by the con¬ 
junction of high prices for old Iron Rails 
and low prices for new Steel Rails. The 
difference between the figures realized and 
paid was probably not more than $5, in¬ 
clusive of freights, so that the entire 
cost of relaying with steel is represented 
by that difference and by the cost of tak¬ 
ing up old Iron and putting in new Steel. 
We understand that in this case the Iron 
Rails were still good for considerable 
service. The New Eifgland order, re¬ 
ferred to in the above, was for winter and 
spring delivery, and is said to have been 
sharply competed for. We <juote for win¬ 
ter aeiiver $28 @ $28.50, with rumors of 
sales at lower figures. We note, also, a 
sale of 3000 tons to a Southern road. 
There has been an increase of 200,000 tons 
in the 1888 allotment. 

Wire Rods. —There have not been any 
sales of any consequence. An inquiry for 
the Pittsburgh district is in the market, 
but it is considered probable that it will 
go to a domestic mill We quote for early 
shipment $39.50 @ $40. 

Old Rails. —The market is weaker. 
Tees being offered at $23.50, while the 
best bids are not above $23. Business 
has been rendered impossible by the wide 
divergence in buyers’ and sellers’ views, 
and the offerings of Southern roads, two 
blocks, aggregating about 5000 tons, be¬ 
ing available, have made buyers recover 
confidence. Considerable Old Rails have 
come into the market in exchange for New 
Rails. Thus we are told that one firm of 
brokers in Pittsburgn have negotiated sales 
of this character, aggregating fully 10,000 
tons. The last of the kind mentioned is 
that of a road in this State who have sold 
3000 tons of special quality Old Rails, still 
serviceable, at $24, on line of road, and 
have purchased 4000 tons of New Steel 
Rails. Upon inquiry, we find that the 
difference in price between Old Rails 
and Muck Bar, which is considered to 
represent the limit where it is unprofitable 


to use Old Rails, and where it pays to use 
Muck Bars, is about $4 per ton. In other 
words, unless Old Rails are $4 cheaper 
than Muck Bars, the latter are preferable. 
Foreign Tees are offered at $23.50. 

Fastenings. —We quote Spikes $2.25 
and Angle Bars 2.05# @ 2.10#. 

Cotton Ties. —Contrary to expectation, 
the demand has become more active, the 
season being late this year. We quote 
$1.10 @ 1.12 $ bundle, New Orleans de¬ 
livery. 


Financial. 

A severe reaction in the wheat market 
and a corresponding decline in breadstuffs 
indicate a radical change in the tone of 
speculation. Prices of wheat have fallen 
off 11# in two days, in a steady de¬ 
cline, with heavy selling orders—Decem¬ 
ber weak at $1.12. Provisions were 
lower, pork breaking badly on selling 
orders from Chicago, and lard was de¬ 
cidedly weak. In coffee there was a 
sharp advance. Cotton is dull. Raw 
sugars are depressed. 

Nearly all markets have felt the dis¬ 
turbing influence of the wheat deal initi¬ 
ated by Chicago operators, prices for 
various commodities having been forced 
up to abnormal figures, endangering the 
stability of prominent mercantile firms, 
checking the export movement and excit¬ 
ing more or less apprehension concerning 
the future of the money market; but the 
concensus of opinion points to compara¬ 
tive ease in the immediate future. It is 
agreed that although the yield of wheat is 
below expectation, the better prices real¬ 
ized, together with the avails of an unpre¬ 
cedented corn crop, now estimated by 
good authorities as high as 2,210,000,000 
bushels, will go far to compensate for the 
apparent loss. A source of satisfac¬ 
tion, as regards the present situa¬ 
tion, is the settlement of most of 
the differences growing out of the 
Chicago deal without serious disaster. 
Taking all in all, the commercial outlook 
is improved. The Southern scourge is less 
threatening. In New York, among dry 
goods and grocery jobbers, with the pres¬ 
ent demand continuing, the prospects are 
pronounced exceedingly favorable for the 
remaining months of the year. Collec¬ 
tions, aside from some delay in the South, 
are made with promptness. Railroads are 
having a remunerative traffic. The 
window-glass industry, employing 10,000 
men, is again in full blast. The coal 
trade is still booming, excepting as some 
falling off in consumption is noticed 
among the iron manufacturers. Respect¬ 
ing the Sugar Trust, action has been taken 
in the Supreme Court to annul the charter 
of the leaaing refining company, upon the 
allegation that the combination is a crimi¬ 
nal conspiracy under the laws of the State. 
On the canal, as a result of the wheat cor¬ 
ner, the average freight rate on cereals is 
the lowest for any September on record, 
and on the lakes the lowest, with two ex¬ 
ceptions, in 11 years. 

The Stock Exchange market has been 
comparatively quiet, but irregular. News 
that the excitement in the wheat market 
at Chicago was subsiding had a salutary 
influence. Prices declined on the an¬ 
nouncement of an advanced rate by the 
Bank of England, but soon recovered. On 
Friday the feature was a rise in New Eng¬ 
land, based on the prospective importance 
of the road in coal transportation. On 
Saturday the market was weak and lower. 
On Monday orders from London caused 
firmer prices, and Treasury purchases of 
bonds operated favorably, but trading was 
dull. On Tuesday the market was irregu 
lar but strong at the close. A special 
shipment of $500,000 in gold, was re¬ 
garded as of no significance. 
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United States bonds are quoted as 
follows: 

U. 8. 1801, registered.108V* 

U. 8. 4^8,1891, coupon. 108^J 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. . 129 

' U. S. 4s, 1907, coupon. 129 

CJ. 8. currency Gfi.. 121 

The weekly bank statement showed a 
decrease of $3,339,675 in surplus revenue, 
which now stands at $11,417,500, against 
$8,112,770 at the corresponding date last 
year. The special feature was the large 
increase in the amount of loans, equal to 
$4,929,100, which is due partly to im¬ 
provement in general trade but mainly to 
speculative activity in grain. Specie de¬ 
creased $423,200; the legal tenders are 
down $1,904,600, the deposits other than 
United States increased $4,047,900. A 
continued heavy demand for funds in the 
interior was offset to a large extent by 
purchases of bonds by the Treasury. 
Monday’s bond purchases, aggregating 
$3,783,100, made up the full requirement 
for the sinking fund, about $48,000,000. 
The Secretary on Tuesday accepted 
an additional $7,174,350. All pur¬ 
chases since June 30 have been ap¬ 
plied to this purpose. Purchases from 
now on will be optional with the 
secretary, but there is reason to believe that 
he will pursue a liberal policy, and that 
undue stringency while the fail trade is in 
progress will be obviated. During the 
month of August the quotations for 4 
per cents varied from 127} to 128}, and 
the average rate of interest realized by 
purchases is computed at 2.215 The 
4} $ P er cents varied from 107} to 107}, 
and the rate of interest realized would 
average 2.188 Time rates for money in 

this market are quoted 4 @ 5 $ 

for four and six months, but the de¬ 
mand is light. Rates for commercial 
paper are, for 60 and 90 days, 4} @ 5} 
longer dates 6 @ 7 The advance in the 
Bank of England rate of discount to 5 $— 
the highest since February last year—in¬ 
duced the leading drawers of sterling ex¬ 
change to put up the nominal figure for 
demand bills to #4 .89. The posted rates 
are now $4.84} and $4.89. The Bank of 
France advanced its rate to 4} A Lon¬ 
don dispatch speaks of the probability of 
a further advance in the Bank of England 
rate, which, “ it is calculated, will cause 
gold shipments from New York.” The 
London Times says that the total ship¬ 
ments to Buenos Ayres will be £3,000,- 
000. The exports of specie from New 
York during the week were $425,000, and 
the imports $136,000. The recent advance 
of about 5 $ in the silver market is at¬ 
tributed to simultaneous orders to pur¬ 
chase given by several European govern 
ments. A further slight advance would 
bring silver from India. 

Clearing-house returns now are ma¬ 
terially increased compared with 1887, for 
the first time this year. The aggregate for 
38 cities shows an increase of 18.9 out¬ 
side of New York the gain is 16.1 New 
York increased 20 Boston, 21.3^; 
Philadelphia, 7.5 Chicago, 39.4 0; St. 
Louis, 11.9 San Francisco, 10.9 
Baltimore, 9.2 Cincinnati, 1.1^. New 
Orleans, decrease, 12.5 St. Paul, 3.8 
Minneapolis 2.7#; Memphis, 19.8#, and 
Wichita, 22.7 #. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $7,811,178, 
of which $2,000,000 represent dry goods. 
Since January 1 the total is $359,952,000, 
as compared with $863,030,000 for the 
same time last year. The exports were 
$5,887,711. 

The American Bankers’ Association, 
which has a membership of 1700, held its 
annual convention in Cincinnati last week, 
Logan C. Murray, of New York, deliver¬ 
ing the annual address. Charles Parton. 
of St. Louis, was elected president and 
John J. Knox is chairman of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee. 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from October 1 to 
October 4, inclusive, and from January 1 to 
October 4, inclusive, were as follows: 

Iron and Steel. 

Oct. 1 Jan. 1 

to to 

Oct. 4. Oct. 4. 

Tons. Tons. 

Pig Iron: R. F. Downing 

& Co. 300 200 

Naylor* Co. 151 0,315 

G. W. Stetson & Co. 100 12,865 

James Williamson & Co. 100 4,400 

Crocker Bros. 100 9,862 

N. 8. Bartlett. 100 4,500 

Spiegelelsen: Dana & Co. 500 3,403 

Crocker Bros. 212 5,0«5 

Geisenhoimer & Co. 25 250 

Steel: W. F. Wagner. 30 1,149 

J. Abbott* Co. 16 464 

J. A. Coe. 16 16 

Chas. Hugill. 13 241H 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 9 441 

C. F. Boker. 4 189^ 

Thos. Prosser & Son. 2 58 

C. W. Power. 3 52 

Steel Rods: Naylor & Co. 286 16,257 

S. A. Gal pin. 250 2,820 

R. H. Wolff* Co. 162 3,173 

J. A. Roebling’s Sons. 21 1,380 

Steel Crop Knds: Naylor & Co. 261 3,190 

Steel Forgings: Thos. Pros¬ 
ser & Son. 156 3,831*4 

Steel Wire: M. Cohn*Co ... 17 17 

Steel Slabs: R. F. Downing 

& Co. 30 30 

Swedish Iron : Naylor * Co . 320 420 

H. N. Holt. 75 75 

J. Abbott & Co. 60 6,866*4 

G. Lundberg. 11 599 

Iron Rods: Naylor & Co .... 40 595 

Rivet Rods: J. Abbott & Co.. ' 201 4,188 

R. F. Downing & Co. 25 237 

G. Lundberg. 12 458 

Charcoal Iron: Page, Newell 

& Co.. 56 172 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

* Co. 40 1,188 

Scrap Iron: J. H. Boothby... 80 80 

Iron Rings: Thos. Prosser * 

Son. 8 6 

Cotton Ties: Bullard * W... 450 1,470 

Naylor * Co . 140 6,07; 

Boxes. Boxes. 

Taggers Iron : Phelps, Dodge 
& Co. 105 105 

Tin Platen. 

Boxes. Boxes. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 21,188 437.842 

A. A. Thomsen & Co. 10,341 111,426 

Dickerson, Van Dusen & Co... 6,791 216,367 

N. L. Cort & Co. 6,575 87,266 

G. B. Morewood * Co. 2,156 38,945 

Central Stamping Co. 1,667 26,979 

R. Crooks * Co. 1,589 56.123 

T. B. Coddington * Co. 1,450 132,399 

S. Shepard & Co . 1,280 17,598 

H. R. Demilt & Co. 850 16,361 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 536 137,457 

Lombard. Ayres * Co. 600 11,212 

Lalanoe & G. Mfg. Co. 411 4,415 

Somers Brothers. 328 768 

E. S Wheeler * Co. . 275 6,258 

Hy. Whittemore & Co. 205 44,310 

Merchant * Co. 200 18,449 

Smith * Lockwood. 200 200 

Bruoe * Cook. 92 79.701 

C. S. Mersick & Co. 60 5,306 

Metals. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: Muller, Schall * Co. 392,719 9,276,923 

American Metal Company.. 179,067 2,652,455 

Jas. E. Pope, Jr. 111,924 328,871 

R. Crooks & Co. 66,110 626,691 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne.. 31,076 74,312 

Hendricks Bros. 27,498 867,455 

D. Thomsen & Co. 22,585 204,043 

Spelter: Naylor & Co. 166,238 472,913 

Muller, Schall * Co. 111,994 111,994 

Lewisohn Bros. 66,115 121,263 

Sheet Zinc: Naylor & Co. 112,014 212,014 

Casks. Casks. 

Antimony: Hendricks Bros. 34 204 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from October J, 
to October 4, Inclusive: 

Tons. 

Swedish Iron: J. Abbot & Co. 100 

Hardware* Machinery* dec. 

Baldwin Bros., Gun Barrels, os., 6 
Bernard, G., Ironwork, cs., 26 
Boker, Hermann & Co., Hdw., pkgs., 49; Nails, 
cs., 2; Hdw., cs.. 17 

Borgafeldt, Geo. & Co., Ironware, cs., 2 
Corbiere, Fellows & Co., Moh’v., cs., 6 
Downing, R. F. & Co., Iron Wheels, 26 
Engelhorn, L., Mach’y, cs., 82 
Field, Alfred * Co., Arms, os., 8; Percussion 
Caps, cs., 7 

Hall & Ruckel. Hdw., cse., 1 

Hartley & Graham, Arms, cs., 19 

Hensel, Bruckman & Co., Mach’y, cse., 1 

Inman * I. SS. Co., Nails, cks., 6 

Raster, Ad., Arms, cs., 3 

Keydel, Henry * Co., Arms, os., 13 

Korting Gas Engine Co., Mach’y, cs., 10 

Lau, J. H. * Co., Arms, cs., 9 

Lewis * Conger, Hdw , cs., 4 

McCoy * Sanders, Hdw. and Cutlery, cs., 0 

Merchants’ Despatch Co., Arms, cs.,29 

Meacham Arms Co., Arms, cs , 16 

Perez, Triano * Co.. Maoh’y, pcs.,3 

Powell * Clement, Arms, cs., 20 


Pim, Forwood * Co., Hdw., ce.,16 
Sohoverling, A.. Arms, cs., 50 
Khoverling, Daly & Gales, Arms., cs., 22 
Simpson, Spence & Young. Mach’y, cs., 5 
Thibaud Bros., Machines, bxs., 2 
Ward, Aslinc, Mdse., cs., 4 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Arms, cs., 7; Mdse., cs., 8 
Order, Mach’y, pkgs., 5; Ironware, cs., 3 


Exports of Metals. 

Oct. 1. Jan. 1. 
to to 

Oct. 4. Oct. 4. 
Pounds. Poundk 

Copper: J. Abbott & Co. 11,120,619 

Lewisohn Bros. 3,929 022 

F. A. Lomal. 2,581,293 

American Meta! Company.. 224,128 5,629.962 

G. H. Nichols.. 223 900 

J. Bruce Ismay. . 112 000 

S. Mendel. 560,000 

Ledoux & Co. 110,276 

Muller, Schall & Co. 430,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 224,004 

J. Kennedy, Tod & Co. 112 026 

H. Becker & Co. 1^60 

Orford C. * S. Rfg. Company . 449.881 

Robt. M. Thompson. . 125 000 

Thos. J. Pope. Sons & Co. 1,277,180 

J. Parsons & Co. 420,000 

Naylor* Co. 092,709 

Bridgeport Copper Com- 

. n^.000 

f-Herold. 250,000 

Phelns Bros. 0,260 

R. W. J ones.....'. 189,984 

Ladenburg, Thalmnnn & Co. 229,371 

W. H. Crossman & Bro. 4.000 

R. Crooks & Co. 1 000 

Copper Matte: Williams * 

Terhune... 34,382,598 

Lewisohn Bros. 3,021,610 

American Metal Company. 2,629,102 

J. Abbott & Co. 295 000 

C. Ledoux & Co. 485*800 

F. W. J. Hurst—„. 184,288 

G. H. Nichols. ... 722 777 

H. T. Nichols & Co. 180*996 

Run hard t & Co. 41,653 

Spelter: Muller. Schall * Co. 30,000 30,000 

Copper Ore: John H. Starin 28,000 28,000 

Ola Brass: Burgass & Co. 12,071 252,466 

Pig Iron: Peter Wright * Tons. Tons 
Sons. 100 480 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is marked by 
the same characteristics noted for some 
time past. There is an easier tendency for 
most sizes, but prices generally are firmly 
held, and a fair business is in progress on 
the latest schedule basis. Deliveries are 
pressed actively, mainly in filling former 
orders, and in the East and interior points 
there is special anxiety to complete ship¬ 
ment while navigation remains open. 
Stove Coal is scarce, most of the pro¬ 
ducers being out of the market. Egg 
is a little stiffer. Broken and all 
other manufacturing sizes are easy. Pea 
and Buckwheat are a drag. Broken is cut 
a little. Altogether the trade is consid¬ 
ered in good condition/ Production is 
still heavy, but, for the week, there is a 
decrease of about 60,000 tons compared 
with the previous week, the total being 
828,636 tons, but this amount is 100,000 
greater than for the corresponding week 
last year. Since January 1 the aggregate 
is 28,444,077, an increase of upward of 
2,340,000 tons compared with 1887. This 
extra output goes West, where the de¬ 
mand has been unprecedented. It is 
estimated that the West this year 

will take near 2,000,000 tons. Quota¬ 
tions are as follows: Hard White Ash, 

Broken, $4.15; Egg, $4.40; Stove, $4.65; 
Chestnut, $4.55; Fine White Ash, Broken, 
$3.95; Egg, $4.30; Stove, $4.65; Chest¬ 
nut, $4.55. 

The production of Anthracite Coal for 
the year to October 6 compares with 
1887 as follows : 

Schuylkill. 6,424.833 7,178,600 

Lehigh.. 6,498,008 5,541,144 

Wyoming. 16,521,286 18,378,487 

Total. 28,444,077 26,008,284 

A large contract was awarded to A. H. 
Church, of Ashland, by the Reading, to 
strip the mammoth vein at Mahonoy City 
Colliery. It will require one year to com¬ 
plete the task. Two million tons of Coal 
will be secured from it, and the cost will 
be only about one-third that of mining by 
the common method. 

The New York Brokers’ and Freighters’ 
Exchange has been organized to promote 
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the general freighting interest in the har¬ 
bor of New York. Officers are: O. C. 
Hanchett, president; Geo W. Kellam, 
secretary; Thos. Dennin, treasurer. 

Bituminous Coal is active on pool basis 
of $3.25 f.o.b. The lack of transporta¬ 
tion is still a cause of complaint. The 
growth of the trade is remarkable. Cum¬ 
berland reports for the year to Septem¬ 
ber 29, 2,653,000 tons, against 2,370,000 
tons for the same time in 1887, and Clear¬ 
field, 2,528,000 tons, against 2,357,000 in 
1887. 


Antimony.—A fair demand has kept 
Cookson at 12^0 and Hallett at 1OJ0; the 
latter is unaltered at £42 in London. 


Metal Market. 

Copper. —At the time of our last week’s 
report, spot Chili Bars were still £96; this 
morning they are £82 in the London mar¬ 
ket, while futures declined from £79. 10/ 
to £77, and good merchantable brands 
from £78 to £77. 7/6, only Best Se¬ 
lected remaining £82, unaltered since 
then. The London and Continental bears 
having been punished, spot Bars have 
taken range again with other Copper. 
Here the dealings in Copper have almost 
come to a complete standstill; yesterday a 
local dealer sold December to the syndi¬ 
cate at 17^0; the latter maintains its spot 
price at 17^750. Casting brands are bring¬ 
ing 16^ with ease. It is reported from 
Boston that the Calumet and Hecla Stamp 
Mills produced in 24 hours, ended at noon 
on Tuesday of last week, 140 tons of 
mineral, the largest output for one day in 
the history of the mine, and yielding over 
200,000 lb of Fine Copper. The total 
profit on this one day’s output is figured at 
fully $18,000. 

Tin —Has fluctuated but little in Lon¬ 
don. Spot stood a week ago £101. 15/, 
and has given way gradually to £100. 17/6 
this morning, while futures dropped but 
slightly, from £101. 15/ to £101. 5/. 
The trade here has been quite tame, the 
sales on ’Change being restricted to 60 tons 
all told, of which 20 prompt shipment at 
230 yesterday and 10 tons at 23.100. The 
spot price is this morning 28|0, at which 
the market winds up dull. September 
shipments from the Straits this way were 
750 tons, against 450 last year, and 1300 
to England, against 1200; since January 1, 
respectively, 2200 tons, against 4000 tons, 
and 13,700 tons, against 10,000 tons. 
Tin Plates .—The market has not been 
quite as firm as of late; the productive 
capacity of 8outh Wales is evidently gain¬ 
ing on consumption. The demand here 
has been very moderate both for spot and 
futures. Liverpool has given way from 
14/ to 13/3 @ 13/6 with Cokes. We 
have to reduce to-day some of our last 
week’s quotations, they are now as fol¬ 
lows for large lines, $ box: Siemens- 
Martin Steel, Charcoal finish, $5.25 @ 
$5.75; Coke finish, $4.70; Ternes, $4.25 
@$4.85; Bessemer Cokes, $4.50 @ $4.55, 
and Wasters, $4.30. 

Lead.—The bull speculation in Lead 
seems to have spent itself for the moment. 
On ’Change 400 tons changed hands, and 
100 tons in the open market , down to 4.900, 
at which the market closes flat. Manu¬ 
facturers are trying to get along as well 
as they can without appearing in the 
market as buyers, the corroders state they 
need not buy for a month to come to pre¬ 
pare for their spring demand, and the entire 
situation is devoid of either life or strength. 
In London Soft Spanish has remained 
steady at £14. 10/, and English Fig at 
£14. 15/. The flurry there, while it 
lasted, we perceive from accounts by mail, 
was due to buying for American account. 
St. Louis and Chicago are both 4.900. 

Spelter. —A moderate consumptive de¬ 
mand has been filled in this city at 5f 0 @ 
Common Domestic, Selesian being 
held at 6.0 @ 6.050; London giving way 
from £19. 2/0 to £19 in the meantime. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Thursday, October 4. 

16 tons Lead, October.. 5.00* 

16 tons Lead, October . 4.97H* 

32 tons Lead, October. 4 87V6* 

16 tons Lead, October. 4.92H* 

214 tons Lead, October. 4.95* 

16 tons Lead, November. 4.86* 

Friday. October 5. 

48 tons Lead, October. 5.05< 

16 tons Lead, October. . 5.07H* 

16 tons Spelter, spot. 5.10* 

10 tons Tin, November. 22.95* 

Saturday, October 6. 

20 tons Tin, prompt shipment. 23.00* 

100 tons Lead, spot. 5.10* 

Monday, October 8. 

10 tons Tin, November.23.10* 

32 tons Spelter (prime Western)... 5.10* 

Tuesday, October 9. 

100,000 lbs. Lake Copper, December. 17.50* 

100 tons Lead, spot. 6* 

Wednesday, October 10. 

81 tons Lead, October. 4.90* 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age .] 
London, Wednesday, Oct. 10,1888. 

The open market price for Chili Bar 
Copper for prompt delivery has receded 
£12 @ £15 during the week, but the 
lowest 1 ‘ official ” price is still consider¬ 
ably above that at which the syndicate 
have made sales to consumers. The cause 
of the decline is doubtless the fact that 
there have been comparatively few’ 44 short ” 
sales to cover this month, the “bears” 
doubtless being satisfied that endeav¬ 
ors to break the market by selling 
futures entangles themselves only. Con¬ 
sumers are said to have purchased 
more freely of Chili Bars the past two or 
three weeks than for some considerable 
time previous. Where satisfactory guaran¬ 
tee was given that the Copper purchased 
would go into consumption, the syndicate 
sold at £78 for prompt or future delivery. 
It is stated now that 105,000 to 110,000 
tons can be located as in the hands of the 
syndicate. During the past month about 
218 tons American Ingot have been 
added to the stocks in store in England. 
The report has circulated that the syndi¬ 
cate will cancel recent contracts made on 
payment of £20 [cable is somewhat ob¬ 
scure on this item.— Editor]. There 
has been a revival of reports to the 
effect that a new combination is forming 
to take up the contracts made in the name 
of the Soci§t6 des M6taux. It is now 
stated that an organization known as the 
Soci6t6 Civile is practically formed and 
will relieve the Soci6t6 des M^tr.ux of its 
obligations with the various Copper min¬ 
ing companies. There does not appear to 
be any apprehension that existing con¬ 
tracts will be at all unfavorably affected 
by the proposed transfer. 

The Block-Tin market has been affected 
in a measure by somewhat adverse sta¬ 
tistics, but subsequently recovered, al¬ 
though the demand has shown no material 
improvement. There is little or no change 
in the situation from the strictly specula¬ 
tive standpoint. 

The demand for Tin Plate has been 
fairly active. Intending buyers invari 
ably find makers indifferent, owing to the 
fact that their books are full, and disin¬ 
clined to take any further orders of any 


magnitude pending the quarterly meeting, 
to be held on the 11th inst. The total 
stock at British shipping points is re¬ 
turned as 191,000 boxes, against 199,- 
750 last month and 236,000 in August. 
The stock last year was 199,000 boxes. 
The exports to America during Septem¬ 
ber were 26,000 tons. 

Webb, Shakspeare& Williams are add¬ 
ing two new establishments [to * their 
works (the Glamorgan), at Pontardulais, 
and will soon have a total of five mills in 
operation. 

8cotch Pig Iron warrants have contin¬ 
ued more or less depressed under the 
weight of anxiety to realize, quite heavy 
sales for makers’ account and renewal of 
quite heavy storing. The decline on 
warrants ” has unfavorably affected the 
market for makers’ brands. Some large 
sales were made early in the week, but buy¬ 
ers are placing very few orders at the 
present time. The exports of Pig Iron to 
the United States last month were 12,000 
tons, against 10,000 in August. Prices are 
somewhat lower on most brands of Scotch, 
but no further change is reported on Mid- 
dlesboro’ or Bessemer Pig. Spiegeleisen is 
again higher, on good demand and mod¬ 
erate offerings. 

There is no abatement of the activity in 
the Manufactured Iron branch and prices 
are very strong all through. The Stafford¬ 
shire Marked Bar houses have advanced 
prices 10/ and Common Bars and Black 
Sheets are about 5/ higher. The demand 
for nearly all lines of Steel continues 
brisk, but prices show some irregularity. 
All late difficulties with workmen have 
been adjusted. On Rails there has been a 
partial recovery of last week’s decline. 
Blooms, Billets, 81abs and Wire Rods are 
held somewhat higher. 

Scotch Pig.—The market very irregu¬ 
lar, and business smaller than previously: 

No. 1 Colt ness, f.o.b. Glasgow.50/ 

No. 1 Summerlee. “ * v 51/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, 44 44 47/6 

No. 1 Langloan, 44 “ 49/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 44 44 43/ 

No. 1 Shotte, “ at Leith. 48/6 

No. 1 Glengarnock. 44 Ardrossan.46/6 

No. 1 Dalmellington, 44 44 . 42/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 44 . 41/6 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 10/ 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig.—Prices without change 
but the market rather weak and slow. 
No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 37/; No. 
3 do., 34/6. 

Bessemer Pig.—There has been only 
a fair demand. Prices show little change. 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 44/6, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen.—Demand has been more 
active, and a further advance in prices is 
asked. English 20 # quoted 80/, f.o.b. 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Bails.—Business is of good vol¬ 
ume and prices are firmer. Standard sec¬ 
tions quoted at £3. 18/9, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms.—The market firm and 
demand good. We quote £4. 2/6 for 7 
x 7, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Billets.—Demand fairly active 
and the market firm. Bessemer, 2| x 2£ 
inch, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —A moderate business, 
but prices firm. Bessemer, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Wire Bods. —The demand mod¬ 
erate, but sellers very firm. Mild Steel 
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No. 6 quoted at £5. 19/6 and No. 5 at £5. 
18/0, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Old Rails. — Very little doing and 
prices nominal. Tees held at £3. 2/6, 
and Double Heads £3. 5/, f.o.b. 

Scrap Iron.— A moderate business at* 
previous prices. Heavy Wrought quoted 
at £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—The market quiet and un¬ 
changed. Bessemer quoted £2. 7/6 @ 
£2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Manufactured Iron.— Market strong 
und active, with prices 2/6 @ 10/ higher. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ 8. d 

fltaff. Ord. Marked Bars.( 

44 Common “ . ( 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles . ( 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales). a 

Tin Plate. —Business restricted by wide 
•difference between buyers 1 and sellers’ 
views. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/6 <fa 16/ 

IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish.14/3 (fa 14/6 

IC Siemens “ » 44 .14/6 (fa 14/9 

TC Coke, B. V. grade.14/ @14/3 

'Charcoal Teme, Dean grade.12/6 (fa 13/ 

Tin. —The market has been fairly active. 
Straits quoted at £101. 5/, spot, and £101. 
10 / for three months’ futures. 

Copper. —Somewhat irregular market. 
Business moderate. Chili Bars, £78, spot, 
and £78. 10/ three months’ futures. Best 
Selected, £81. 

Lead. —The market quieter and not so 
firm. Soft Spanish, £14. 10/. 

Spelter. —Demand continues good and 
the market firm. Silesian, ordinary, 
£19. 2/6. 

Foreign Markets. 


equivalents 

Franc. Peseta or Lira.. 


Cents. 

10.11 


Florin (Netherlands). 40 2 

Florin (Austria). 86 u 

Mllrels (Portugal). $i 08 

Mllrels(Brasil). 64'« 

Mark (Germany). , 23 .’« 

«... Pounds. 

Kilogram. 2.206 

Pte*".184. 


EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, August 22, 1888.—TYn.—Our 
last report was dated 8th inst., since when 
prices have fluctuated between $34.87>£ and 
$37.37%, closing with sellers at $35. Sales 
aggregate*400 tons, and supplies are coming to 
hand pretty freely. Gum Copal .—A small 
business has been done for the United States at 
$11.12% for the best quality. In Gum Damar 
nothing was done in the interval. Tonnage.— 
London rates are steady at 27/6 @ 80/ for 
weight. For New York via Canal there is no 
tonnage offering; via the Cape the Tabique 
will clear shortly, and the Sonntag has com¬ 
menced loading; rates are unchanged. Ex¬ 
change is steady at 3/1% for six months’ sight 

• -credits. The Tin shipments hence, so far in 
August, have been : Per steamer Waverley to 
San Francisco, 50 piculs ; per steamer Glenart- 
ney to New York, 422 ; per steamer Bonlawers 
to ditto.. 1683, and per ship Hoogly to Boston, 
253, making total shipments since January 1 
19,348 piculs.— GUJUlan. Wood dt Co. 

Singapore. October 4, 1888. — Tin. —The 
September shipments from the Straits Settle¬ 
ments to the United States have been 750 tons, 
against 450 in .1887, and to England 1300, 
against 1200. Since January 1 the shipments 
have been respectively 2200 tons against 4000, 

* -and 13.700 against 10,000.— GilfiUan, Wood dt 

Co to Mr. Charles Nordnaus, 89 Water 
street. New York , per cable direct • 

Manila, October 1,1888.— Hemp .—Buyers are 
ready to pay $10.25. against $11 same date last 
year, # nicul, which equals, cost and freight 39 
ton, £38. 17/6, against £38. 17/. The clear¬ 
ances to the United States since last cable 
amount to 10,000 bales, against 5000 in 1887, 
and, since January 1, to 147,000, against 159,- 
000. There remain loading for the same des¬ 
tination 37.000 bales, against 56,000; cleared for 
England since January 1, 252,000, against 161,- 
000; loading for ditto, 13,000, against none; 
cleared for all other countries, 55.000, against 
50,000; receipts at all ports since last cable 


12.000. against 13,000; ditto since January 1, 
409,000 bales, against 380,000 in 1887 and 305,- 
000 in 1886. Freight, $6, against $5.50. Ex¬ 
change, 6 months’ sight, 3/5%, against 3/8%.— 
Kerdt Co., to Mr. Charles Nordhaus , 89 Water 
street. New York, per cable direct. 

JAPAN. 

Yokohama, August 15,1888.— Petroleum .— 
The first cargo of Russian Refined Petroleum 
ever imported here direct from Batoum.per Brit¬ 
ish steamer Monarch, consisted of 67,000 tins 
containing 536,000 gallons. It had been shipped 
on an order from Jardine, Matheson & Co., of 
China, by the Baku Commercial and Indus¬ 
trial Company. Upon arrival of this large 
supply in a lump American refined declined b<f 
1$ tin. This shipment is to be followed by *a 
larger one from the same source and parties, 
and the competition between the two sorts will 
thus be permanently established, much to the 
benefit of consumers.— Japan Mail. 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, September 22, 1888.— Iron Ore .— 
Our market has been active during the week 
at 7/6 (fa 8/ Campanil, and 6/10 (a 7/3 Rubios, 
with several cargoes sold besides on private 
terms, total shipments for the week figuring up 
80,000 tons, thus aggregating since January 1 
2.717,879 tons, against 3,208,436 in 1887. Pig 
Iron.— Shipments amounted to 1000 tons 
abroad and 830 coastwise.— Bilbao Marttimo 
y Comercial. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, September 28. 1888.— Iron Ore. 
—The Lulea Ofoten Railroad Company, while 
still negotiating with the Government to get 
its Steel Rails admitted duty free, now cSso 
demands that the rolling stock it requires enjoy 
the same privilege. There have been landed 
at Lulea 89 cars from England on which the 
duty amounts to 81,000 crowns of 28^ Ameri¬ 
can, and as the company have refused to pay 
the duty on the same, they have been seized by 
the Customs’ autnorities; 150 cars additional 
have arrived since per steamer. The company 
employs at present 3000 workmen, 200 of them 
being miners in the Iron Ore mines. There are 
laid so far, starting from Lulea, 218 km. of 
railway, 13 of which above Gellivara. Exporta¬ 
tion of Iron Ore to date amounts to 38,000 tons. 
The Provincial assembly at Noerbotten voted 
a subsidy of 100,000 crowns six years since, and 
this money is now to be paid the above rail¬ 
road company.— Dagbladet. 

ITALY. 

Milan. September 27, 1888.— Iron.—A new 
Iron works is to be founded in this city, with a 
share capital of 2,000.000 lire or francs, to be 
commenced with, but to be eventually in¬ 
creased. It is stated that a new process is to be 
introduced. The plant is to be large enough to 
be able to employ 500 operatives.—La Patria. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, September 29, 1888.— Iran .— 

The demand for Pig Iron has been steady in 
Rhenish-Westphalia, but not active enough to 
prevent a gradual increase of stock. Larger 
orders for Spiegel have been received from the 
United States and elsewhere abroad, and there 
is an improved tendency therein in conse- 

? uence. The quotation is 53 marks ton for 
0 to 12 % Manganese. Forge Pig continues 
dragging at 46 (fa 47 marks at Siegen; rolling 
mills only buy to cover current requirements. 
Bessemer is duller, Thomas as lively as ever. 
English Bessemer commands 45/6 (fa 46/ on the 
West Coast. The local inquiry for Merchant 
remains satisfactory, but there is none for ex¬ 
port. The same activity as heretofore is kept 
up in Boiler Sheets; Thin Sheets are slightly 
better at 149 at Siegen. The Wire branch Is 
also slightly looking up. Foundries, machine 
shops and Car works are all doing well. The 
foreign Iron movement in Germany during 
the first seven months has been as follows : 
Export. 


A New Swedish Rapid-Firing Gun. 


Pig Iron, Scrap, Billets and 
Hardware, special Irons, 


Import. 

Piglron, Scrap, Billets and 

Hardware, special Irons, 
Sleepers and Castings.... 


1888. 

Tons. 

1887. 

Tons, 

101,940 

199,902 

482,277 

541,489 

584,217 

741,391 

116,320 

84,258 

26,020 

28,358 

142,340 

112,616 


The import of Locomotives and Steam Engines 
increased from 18,199 tons to 23,266, and the 
export from 42,01 < to 47,335. The export of 
Sewing Machines rose from 3827 tons to 4842. 
The import of Iron Ore increased from 604,548 
tons in 1887 to 710,143 in 1888, and export from 
992,109 to 1,257,065. Metals .—All metals have 
been steadily improving and remain firmly sus¬ 
tained.— Borsenhalle. 


At the Copenhagen Exhibition is shown 
the first specimen of a new Swedish rapid- 
firing gun, designed by Mr. Harald 
Thronsen and manufactured at the Fin- 
spong works, Sweden. This new gun is 
capable of firing 18 shots per minute with 
one man, while with two men it has 
a capacity of one shot every other second, 
or 80 shots per minute. The gun ex¬ 
hibited at Copenhagen has a caliber of 47 
mm.; its entire length is about 52 calibers 
and the distance from the base of the pro¬ 
jectile to the mouth of the barrel is 40 
calibers. There are five different pro¬ 
jectiles shown—viz., solid shot, steel 
shell, chilled point cast-iron shell, com¬ 
mon shell and shrapnel, with 64 small 
projectiles; the weight is the same for 
them all—viz., about 3.3 pounds (or 1.5 
kg.). The muzzle velocity is 2141 feet 
(657 m.) per second, with a charge of 750 
grams of Swedish field-artillery powder; 
the maximum pressure in the barrel has 
been 2300 atmospheres. The mechanism 
is both simple and strong. The Finspong 
gun is mounted on a pivot carnage, so that 
it can be worked in all directions. It has 
a shoulder piece abput the size of the butt 
end of an ordinary rifle, against which the 
man who works it places his right shoulder, 
and, with the rie:ht hand, he holds the 
trigger, or, if he works the gun by him¬ 
self, works the lever that moves the ec¬ 
centric, while the left hand rests on an¬ 
other lever, which, when pulled toward 
the man, acts as a brake and fixes the gun 
in any position and in all directions, so 
that several shots can be fired against a 
certain point, without it being necessary to 
repeat the aiming for each shot. The gun 
shown at Copenhagen has a screen of plate 
iron, but otherwise the gun is able to 
produce all-round fire. The material of 
the gun is wrought Martin steel. 


The Largest Quick-Firing Gun in 
the World.—According to Iron , of Lon- 
den, extended trials are now being made 
by the naval gunnery experts of # new 
quick-firing gun which has a caliber of 6 
inches, ana is designed for projectiles 
weighing 100 pounds each. The gun is 
the invention of Sir W. G. Armstrong’s 
firm at Elswick, and has already been ex¬ 
haustively tested on their private range at 
Siloth. The specimen gun furnished for 
the naval trials has been mounted on board 
the Hector, an old armor-plated battle¬ 
ship, and some of the armor plates have 
been stripped off to enable a special port 
to be constructed which will admit of the 
special mounting of the gun being used to 
the best advantage, and will also provide 
security for the gunners against shell and 
machine gun fire from an enemy’s ships. 
If the trials are successful, this powerful 
weapon will be used for the battery arma¬ 
ment of the Nile and Trafalgar, and for 
the main deck batteries of the new fast 
cruisers, Blake and Blenheim. 


Senator Wilson has been informed by 
Assistant-Secretary Maynard that thd 
phraseology of Section 2510, R. S., pro¬ 
viding for the importation in bond of 
“iron and steel rods, bars, spikes, nails 
and bolts, to be used in the construction 
and equipment of certain vessels, ” is not 
understood by the Treasury Department 
to include steel beams or what is called 
structural iron, but that under the regula¬ 
tions prescribed in pursuance of said law, 
steel and iron imported in shapes specified 
in the statute may be withdrawn for con¬ 
version into beams or other articles to be 
used in the construction, equipment or 
repair of such vessels, in which case the 
duties paid on the materials so withdrawn, 
manufactured and used are refunded in 
full. 
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Hardware. 


The condition of business thus far in the 
present month is generally referred to as 
fairly satisfactory, there being a good 
though not exceptionally heavy trade in 
most lines. It is evident that the trade 
throughout the country are purchasing 
cautiously, not being disposed to exceed 
their near wants, and the stock of goods 
with both jobbers and retailers is regarded 
as generally light. Prices in most lines 
remain without change, being on nearly 
all staple goods the price of which is not 
artificially controlled, about as low as the 
profitable production of the goods will 
permit. 

Barb Wire. 


of a strike. One Western mill which com¬ 
peted sharply, particularly at New Eng¬ 
land points, among them Springfield, 
Mass., has practically withdrawn, so that 
the number of cheap.sellers has narrowed 
down to a few. Nails, especially in the 
East, have occupied an exceptional posi¬ 
tion for some time past. While other 
allied industries have nad the benefit of a 
rise—Bars, Skelp and other classes of ma¬ 
terial are above the lowest point—Nails 
are stationary in spite of higher raw 
materials. Taking the price realized on an 
average specification, extras included, at 
$2 per keg at mill, and deducting the cost 
of keg, 12 cents, and cutting, 32 cents, the 
Iron fetches only 1.56 cents per pound. A 
comparison of this figure with the selling 
price of Bars, Skelp, &c., will show how 
exceptional is the position of Nails. 


The New York market remains without 
change with a moderate business. Car¬ 
load lots of Four-Point Galvanized are 
quoted at 3.6 cents, with about the usual 
advance for small lots. 

The proposed organization ot the Barb 
Wire manufacturers is understood to have 
been abandoned. This result was most 
unexpected to the geatlemen who met in 
Chicago on the 12th ult., by whom a plan 
of organization had been devised which 
met with the approval of every one pres¬ 
ent. All previous attempts to harmonize 
the trade had originated mainly with the 
small manufacturers, who could not secure 
the co-operation of the necessary number 
of the leading establishments, but this last 
effort sprung from some of the largest con¬ 
cerns, who were makers of the raw material 
as well as fencing. This fact gave the 
project an assurance of success, which 
appeared to warrant the sanguine expecta¬ 
tions published at the time. The Barb 
Wire manufacturers generally were heart¬ 
ily disgusted at the profitless condition 
into which the trade had been plunged 
by excessive competition for business, 
without regard to the cost of production, 
and on all sides a feeling of satisfaction 
was expressed that a tangible method of 
relief had been devised. But when it was 
attempted to put the plan into effect an 
unaccountable indifference was manifested, 
even among those who were loudest in 
their expressions of approval, and the 
scheme was reluctantly given up. It is 
singular that the members of this impor¬ 
tant branch of industry are willing to 
allow it to continue still longer in its de¬ 
moralized condition. Possibly each one 
feels himself able to stand the pressure 
until some of his competitors are obliged 
to drop out of the race, after which the 
business will right itself through the dim¬ 
inution of production and prices will ad¬ 
vance to a profitable point. This seems 
to be the only explanation. At present 
the price of Plain Wire is advancing, but 
Barb Wire is kept down, some sellers 
offering the latter at a price below the cost 
of production by the best mills. 

Wire Nails. 

The existing arrangement between the 
leading manufacturers is reported to be 
working satisfactorily and prices are well 
maintained. The large quantity of Nails 
sold at the lower figures ruling previous 
to the recent advance enables buyers in 
some cases to purchase advantageously 
from second hands. Prices are $2.55 for 
carload lots, and $2.65 for small lots. 

Cut Nails. 

Although the volume of business is 
quite satisfactory and there are other en¬ 
couraging features, the price of Cut Nails 
in the New York market remains still low, 
carload lots being available at $1.85 on 
dock for Iron Nails, while Steel Nails are 
8 tiffer. Two of the mills represented in 
this market have lately been buyers instead 
of being sellers, one of them on account 


Miscellaneous Prices. 

Last Thursday an advance was made in 
Shot, the present quotations being subject 
to a discount of 2 cents for cash in five days: 

Drop Shot, per 25-pound bag.$1.50 

Drop Shot, per 5-pound bag.. .&> 

Buck and Cnilled, per 25-pound bag. 1. <5 

Buck and Chilled, per 5-pound bag.40 


The price of Lead Pipe and Sheet Lead 
has also been advanced ^ cent per pound, 
present prices being Pipe, 7£ cents, and 
Sheet, 8± cents. 

A meeting of the Carriage Trimmers’ 
and Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in the Hotel Anderson, at Pitts¬ 
burgh, on Wednesday, the 3d inst. The 
condition of trade, which is reported to be 
only fair at present, was fully discussed, 
and the opinion prevailed that an improve¬ 
ment can confidently be expected at an | 
early day. A new schedule*of prices was 
submitted to the members, but not 
adopted. Some routine business was 
transacted, and the meeting adjourned to 
reconvene at the call of the secretary. 

Stuart & McLean, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
sending out to the Western and Southern 
trade circulars quoting prices on various 
lines of Hardware. They make a specialty 
of goods manufactured in and about Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

On the 3d inst. a meeting was held at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, of the 
executive and business committees of the 
Manufacturers 1 Association of Brass and 
Iron Steam, Gas and Water Fittings, to take 
action regarding a proposed increase of 
prices to meet the increased cost of copper. 
The association represents 85 per cent, of 
the total product annually marketed in 
the United States. A very thorough dis¬ 
cussion took place in which all phases of 
the situation were carefully considered. 
It was found that some articles were being 
sold below the cost of production, while 
all others in which copper is used are 
marketed at a price affording but a bare 
margin of profit. It was determined, how¬ 
ever, to maintain the present discount 
sheet until the annual meeting in New 
York, December 12, tor the reason that 
the manufacturers outside the pool, repre¬ 
senting about 15 per cent, of the product, 
are still keeping their goods at the present 
competitive rates, ana the pool cannot 
afford to give them an advantage. Ar¬ 
rearages, rates and other questions were 
also considered, but no definite action 
was taken on them. 

The general quotations for Wire remain 
without change, and there has been a with¬ 
drawal of some of the extreme prices 
which have recently been made by some of 
the manufacturers. 

A disposition on the part of the manu¬ 
facturers of heavy goods lying near the 
raw material to make slight advances is 
apparent, and in several lines some ex¬ 
ceptionally low quotations have been with¬ 
drawn. 


The price of the Arctic Ice Dogs, de¬ 
scribed on page 568, and manufactured 
by Geo. A. Waller, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
is* $6 per dozen pairs, subject to a dis¬ 
count of 884 per cent. 

Trade Topics. 

From Fred P. Straub & Co., Evansville, 
Ind., we have received a carefully com¬ 
piled and very interesting table relating to 
their purchases of goods during the 80 
years in which they have been in business. 
From its bearing on the movement of 
trade and the relative positions occupied 
by manufacturers and jobbers in the dis¬ 
tribution of Hardware to such representa¬ 
tive houses, it will be of unusual interest 
and suggestiveness. The table, which is 
reproduced below, is, it will be observed, 
arranged so as to show the purchase of 
each year, and the percentage of goods 
purchased from manufacturers and jobbers, 
while at the same time it indicates the 
proportion purchased from Eastern and 
Western manufacturers and jobbers, re¬ 
spectively. The line of division between 
the East and the West passes through 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh, both of these 
markets being included in the West. In 
the column allowing purchases from East¬ 
ern jobbers purchases of imported Hard¬ 
ware are also included. 


Percentage of bills purchased of— 



Manufacturers. | 

i 

Jobbers. 

Year. 

Eastern. 

Western. 

Total. 

Eastern. 

| Western. 

Total. 

1858. . 

15 

36 

51 

13 

36 

49 

1859. . 

12 

39 

51 

22 

27 

49 

I860.. 

28 

37 

65 

9 

26 

85 

1861. . 

14 

50 

64 

3 

38 

36 

1862.. 

23 

88 

61 

9 

30 

89 

1863.. 

34 

38 

72 

10 

18 

28 

1864.. 

26 

32 

58 

12 

80 

42 

1865.. 

25 

28 

53 

21 

26 

47 

1866.. 

34 

34 

68 

4 

28 

82 

1867.. 

28 

40 

68 

12 

20 

82 

1868.. 

. 25 

47 

72 

11 

17 

28 

1869.. 

33 

48 

76 

11 

13 

24 

1870.. 

34 

47 

81 

7 

12 

19 

1871.. 

28 

60 

88 

6 

6 

12 

1872.. 

29 

46 

75 

13 

12 

25 

1878.. 

33 

44 

77 

12 

11 

28 

1874.. 

32 

44 

76 

14 

10 

24 

1875.. 

32 

45 

77 

• 8 

15 

9$ 

1876.. 

41 

39 

80 

9 

• 11 

20 

1877.. 

45 

81 

76 

19 

5 

24 

1878.. 

43 

41 

84 

11 

5 

16 

1879.. 

44 

42 

86 

10 

4 

14 

1880.. 

39 

44 

83 

11 

6 

17 

1881.. 

32 

44 

76 

12 

- 12 

24 

1882.. 

34 

42 

76 

15 

9 

24 

1883.. 

36 

41 

77 

12 

11 

28 

1884.. 

37 

48 

80 

14 

6 

20 

1885.. 

39 

42 

81 

13 

6 

19 

1886.. 

40 

44 

84 

18 

8 

16 

1887.. 

33 

1 43 

76 

14 

10 

24 

1888., 

. 37 

| 35 

72 

17 

11 

28 


From this table it is evident at a glance 
that there has been a marked increase in 
the proportion of goods purchased direct 
from the manufacturers, with, of course, a 
corresponding decline in ‘the' amount of 
purchases from the jobbers, during the 
first ten years the average annual pur¬ 
chases from manufacturers amounting to 
61 per cent., and during the last ten years 
to 79 per cent. It is, however, to be 
noticed as interesting and perhaps signifi¬ 
cant that during the present year up to 
date at which the table closes, September 
28, the purchases from jobbers are repre¬ 
sented by 28 per cent., the largest pro¬ 
portion in 20 years. 

It is also interesting to notice the rela¬ 
tion borne by manufacturers and jobbers 
in the East to their Western competitors, 
and it will be seen that the Eastern manu- 
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facturers have more than held their own, 
their average sales during the last ten 
years being 37 per cent., as against 24 per 
cent, the first ten years, a proportionate 
gain of more than 50 per cent, while dur¬ 
ing the last ten years the average sales by 
the Western manufacturers were 42 per 
cent., as against 37 per cent, in the first ten 
years, being a gain of less than 15 per 
cent. With reference to the purchases 
from the Eastern and Western jobbers, the 
result is, perhaps, still more surprising, 
there being a slight increase in the pro¬ 
portion of business done by those in the 
East, while there has been a marked de¬ 
cline in the proportion of purchases from 
their Western competitors, from whom 
the first ten years an average of 27 per 
cent, of goods was purchased, while the 
average has been only 8 per cent, in the last 
ten years. 

It would obviously be unsafe to take the 
experience of any one house as indicating 
the general features of the trade, but in 
some points we doubt not that this table 
represents a quite general tendency in busi¬ 
ness, especially in regard to the increased 
disposition on the part of hopses of like 
standing to purchase direct from manu¬ 
facturers. With the rapid extension dur¬ 
ing recent years of manufacturing enter¬ 
prises in the West, it would be surprising 
if, in the experience of many hardware 
houses, the Western manufacturers.did not 
receive a larger proportion of business than 
in this instance appears to have been the 
case. But on this subject we shall 
be glad to hear from the trade, espe¬ 
cially as relates to the tendency to¬ 
ward purchases from manufacturers, and 
whether the East is holding its former 
proportion of business. It is hardly to be 
supposed that many Hardware houses are 
as painstaking and systematic in analyzing 
ana recording such matters as are the cor¬ 
respondents to whom we are indebted for 
this interesting contribution, but many of 
our readers who have observed the tend¬ 
encies of trade are in a position to give 
facts and impressions which will be of gen¬ 
eral interest. The subject is a broad one, 
and has a practical bearing upon the busi¬ 
ness of the manufacturer, jobber and re¬ 
tailer. 

Items. 

The Iowa Farming Tool Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa, have issued their illus¬ 
trated catalogue, for the season 1888-1889, 
in the form of a beautiful light-printed 
pamphlet of very fine paper. Their exten¬ 
sive works are illustrated, their code 
given, and their regular line of Steel and 
Wood Goods, Wheelbarrows, Ox Yokes, 
&c., are represented. In the circular that 
accompanies the pamphlet they allude to 
the advantage of buying where a full line 
is made, where Snaths and Cradles and 
Steel Goods are all of one make and label. 

The E. C. Meacham Arms Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., have issued, under date 
October 1, their catalogue No 383, in 
which a large line of Fire Arms and 
Ammunition is compactly represented. It 
is prefaced by a key to the quotations, 
which are given in characters, as usual with 
the company. 

The Marlin Fire Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., in their 1888 catalogue 
call special attention to the Marlin Re¬ 
peater, Model 1888, which has recently 
been put on the market, and also illustrates 
the Marlin Repeater, Model 1881, Ballard 
Rifles and Marlin Double-Action Revol¬ 
ver. Full information is given in regard 
to these different Arms and some related 
goods. 

The Canton Saw Works, Canton, Ohio, 
in addition to their Sickle Edge Band 
Knives, Rolling Coulter, &c., have re¬ 
cently put on the market the Novel See- 
Saw and Merry-Go-Round, intended for 
nursery use. It is 6 feet long, supported 


' on an iron standard, and has a seat adapted 
1 for children only. A larger size for the 
lawn and play room is 8 feet long and has 
( seats for grown persons. 

Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers street, 
New York, have issued a catalogue de¬ 
voted to Tower’s Police Equipments, 
showing a line of Shields, Revolvers, 
Clubs and Belts, Adjustable Hand Cuffs, 
Leg Irons and Nippers, one of which, it 
will be observed, is described on page 74. 

Pugsley & Chapman, 8 Liberty street, 
New York, issue a sheet showing the 
goods of their manufacture together with 
many others, including some well,-known 
articles. 

The Hart Hardware Company have re¬ 
cently begun business at Lincoln, Neb., 
as jobbers of Shelf and Heavy Hardware. 
L. C. Hart is president of the company 
from whom it receives its name; E. P. 
Berryman, vice-president; A. L. Havens, 
secretary; J. T. Clark, treasurer; William 
Patterson, Manager. The authorized capi¬ 
tal is $200,000, $100,000 being paid up. 
The company will occupy rooms in the 
H. T. Clark building on the corner of 
Eighth and P. They have four floors, 
each 50 x 100, and below this a basement 
14 feet high and 50 x 125 in size. Just at 
the back door is the private track belong¬ 
ing to the building, and from this track 
large shutes lead directly into the base¬ 
ment for the unloading of all heavy goods. 
They Will do an exclusively wholesale busi¬ 
ness, for which they will have the best 
facilities. 

A new Hardware jobbing house is to be 
started at Omaha, Neb., on the 1st of 
January. It will be composed of a num¬ 
ber of gentlemen connected with other 
Hardware establishments, who propose to 
engage in business on their own account. 
It is reported that it will have a capital of 
$300,000, of which $200,000 will be paid 
in. The name of the company has not 
been announced. 

It is announced that George E. Bristow, 
of Providence, R. I., has been elected 
treasurer of the Nashua Lock Company, 
Nashua, N, H., in place of H. G. Bixby, 
resigned. 

The Union Indurated Fibre Company, 
New York, issue monthly a sheet of new 
lines. September sheet offers Slop-Jar 
Mats, a line which will be readily recog¬ 
nized as serviceable and durable in this 
ware. Only one size, 21-inch, is ready. 
Store barrels and covers of this material 
are also offered in various sizes. One new 
size of Keelers is added, making a very 
complete assortment in this line, and 
Butter Tubs are also offered. One size 
only is ready, 25-pound Tub. These are 
described as far superior to and much 
cheaper than stoneware, wooden or other 
new Tubs, as light, easily kept sweet and 
clean, not easily broken, not affected by 
the brine and imparling no taste to the 
butter. 

Oliver A. Smith, Clarkston, Mich., is¬ 
sues a circular relating to his Iron Land 
Roller and also to the Dakota Roller. The 
special features of these implements are 
explained. 

C. F. Guvon & Co., 97 and 99 Reade 
street, New York, have been appointed 
agents for the Middle and Southern States 
for the Hot-Air Registers and Ventilators 
manufactured by the Chicago Sewing Ma¬ 
chine Company. The manufacturers in a 
recent circular call attention to a few 
points in the construction of these goods, 
mentioning among others that their Reg¬ 
isters are of the standard measurements, 
thus making them interchangeable with 
other goods ; that the position and noise¬ 
less movement secured by their patent de¬ 
serves particular attention, and that the 


permanent fastening is a very simple de- 
* vice, which can be attached at a small 
expense. The weight of the castings is 
also alluded to, as well as the fact that 
being made with four fans instead, of three 
they are more easy of adjustment in dwell¬ 
ings. 

The Twisted Wire Box Strap Corapany, 
corner Greenwich and Desbrosses streets, 
New York, issue a convenient pamphlet 
relating to their Twisted Wire Strap. A 
list is given of some of the principal 
firms using this Strap, with testimonials 
from a number of merchants and manu¬ 
facturers, some of whom are well known 
to the Hardware trade. 

Since their reorganization last May the 
Sterling Wrench Company, Sterling, Ohio, 
advise us that they have made improve¬ 
ments in the style and quality of their 
Wrenches, and allude to the success which 
they are now meeting. Their new Agri¬ 
cultural and Machinists’ Wrench is de¬ 
scribed as having a handle like the Coes 
Wrench, and solid steel screw. It is inti¬ 
mated that still further improvements in 
this line are contemplated, and that a new 
special Wrench will soon be put on the 
market. Their circular mentions . that, 
having made additions to their machinery, 
they now have a capacity of 50,000 per 
month. 

By the announcement on page 56 it will 
be observed that the Le Page Company, 
Gloucester, Mass., for whom the Maltby- 
Henley Company, 20 Warren street, New 
York, are agents, are offering the Name¬ 
less Glue in trial-size packages, which are 
to retail at 5 cents per bottle. 

Albert E. Currier, Chesterfield Factory, 
N. H., has issued a new illustrated cata¬ 
logue and price list of his line of Auger 
Bits, Augers and Machine Bits. In his in¬ 
troductory circular he refers to the favor 
with which his goods have been received 
during the past 50 years, and alludes to 
their quality. 

Whittier Elevator Company, 306 to 310 
Eleventh avenue, New York, are putting 
on the market a line of Spring Mats made 
of wood and malleable iron, which are in¬ 
tended for doorways, cars, elevators, 
steamboats, &c. These Mats are described 
as made of tough elastic wooden slats 
molded into oval shape, forced into mallea¬ 
ble iron cross bars, and finished in oil and 
coach varnish. The bars alone rest on the 
floor, allowing the slats to spring, and 
making the Mat elastic under foot. 

The catalogue of the Keene Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, Keene, N. H., illustrates their line 
of Long Reach Self-Adjusting Lever Club 
Skates. The different styles in which 
these goods are made are represented, and 
a Long Reach Lever Speed Skate is also 
shown. The simplicity and effectiveness 
of this self-fastening device are alluded to, 
and points are made in regard to the 
Skate that the grip on the sole or heel can 
be tightened or loosened without re¬ 
moving the Skate from the foot; there 
are no Ixdts, screws or other parts to lose 
or become loosened, and that no wrench 
or key is needed in adjusting the Skate. 

W. J. Clark & Co., Salem, Ohio, have 
issued a pocket edition of their illustrated 
price list of Sheet Metal and Wood-work¬ 
ing specialties. Their Elevator Buckets 
are prominently represented, the front 
cover containing an illustration of the old- 
style leather bucket. A variety of other 
goods is shown. - 

American Hardware in the Aus¬ 
tralasian Colonies. 

A recent issue ot the Australasian Iron¬ 
monger has a carefully prepared article on 
this subject, in which a general view is 
given of the position of American manu¬ 
factures in the markets named. It deserves 
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careful attention from manufacturers, who | 
will find in it suggestions and information 
which may be of assistance to them in 
their efforts to occupy or hold these fields. 
Omitting portions relating to machinery 
and other manufactures, we give the fol¬ 
lowing extracts concerning Hardware and 
related lines: 

* NEW SOUTH WALES. 

American Band Saws have long held a very 
high position here, and the Circular Saws and 
Vertical Saws from standard makers are mak¬ 
ing great headway. 

Saw Benches , however, for ordinary lumber 
work, are all preferably of English make, no 
machine to compare with these being made in 
the States. The American Circular Breaking- 
Down Mill, with its traveling frame and aa- 
iustable head blocks for bringing up the log to 
the Saw, although possessing many good jx>inte 
for log work, is not received here with much 
favor, only a few comparatively being in use, 
and these, we understand, are principally of 
Canadian manufacture. The vertical break¬ 
ing-down frames and also steel frames, with 
the exception of the few made in the colony, 
are all of English make, and it is unlikely 
America will compete in these machines, as in 
that country the Log Band-Saw Mill is rapidly 
being substituted for all other machines de¬ 
signed for this purpose. For circular and 
vertical Saws H. Disston & Sons are well 
known. 

In Machinery for operating Tin Plates for 
preserved meat and fruit purposes, America, 
we should say, has the bulk of our trade. 
Doubtless this is due, as is the case of the wood¬ 
working machinery, to the extensive use made 
of the material in that country. 

Weighbridges and Scales are largely im¬ 
ported Irom both countries, and although opin¬ 
ions seem pretty equally divided on the merits 
of the various machines, we think the English 
machines still command the readiest sale. A 
prejudice against the quantity of wood used in 
the construction of the American machine pre¬ 
vents its more general use, but with what snow 
of reason we are not prepared to say. 

Plated Ware .—Various consignments have 
been received here, but they do not meet with 
favor. They are too showy in style, not dis¬ 
playing that refined taste that the British manu¬ 
factures show. 

Locks , Keys and Latches of the Yale Com¬ 
pany make have greatly come in demand of 
late years ? all our public buildings being fur¬ 
nished with them. To note especially at the 
General Post Office the private letter boxes are 
all fitted with the Flat Nickel-Plated Key, which 
is much less cumbersome than our English¬ 
shaped Key. 

Lawn Mowers of various makes are taking 
the place of English, being lighter, easier to 
handle and less costly. 

In Cheese-Making Machines the English 
make are now nowhere. American are all the 
rage. 

Axle Grease and Axle Oil is not being im¬ 
ported so much as formerly, that which is 
being made from our colonial shale being found 
equally as good and less costly, and is now 
largely used by the Public Works Department 
on our trams and railways. 

American Hand Pumps are preferred, those 
of Douglas & Co.’s make having the largest 
sale. In Axes no question is raised as to their 
superiority over English make. Meat-Chop¬ 
pers, small Builders’ Castings, Shelf Brackets, 
Pulleys, Sash Lifts, &c., are gradually gaining 
ground. 

In Agricultural Machinery American manu¬ 
factures need no comment. They are so well 
known and so largely advertised that we can 
say nothing further in their favor. The Eng¬ 
lish of late have been taking a leaf out of their 
book, and combining lightness with strength. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Next to Binders, the American implements 
which have had the largest sale in New Zea¬ 
land are Corn Drills; of these the M’Sherry 
was the first introduced, and had the largest 
sale; next to these, and the one at present hav¬ 
ing the largest sale, is the Triumph, by 
Stoddart & Co. The disadvantages of the 
American Drill were its want of adaptability 
to the greater variety of grain sown in New 
Zealand; for instance, the Triumph is the 
only Drill that will satisfactorily drill peas. 
The American Drill also erred on the side of 
lightness, but,{[being in use at a time of year 
when time was not so much an object, the 

? uestion of durability is though more or by 
armers, and the colonial-made machine has to 
a large extent taken the place of the Ameri¬ 
can. A large number of Horse Hay Rakes are 
yearly sold. The very superior lightness and 


ends. The inside piece of each end is 
made of 1-inch stuff and the outside of 
4 -inch, each box being 4 inches longer 
than the width of the Wire Cloth. The 
top and bottom are left open. These 
boxes stand on end on the rear side of the 
Nail counter, and are hinged at the bottom 
so as to drop across the counter when in 
use, as shown in Fig. 277. A |-inch rod 



Fig. 278 .—Detail of Box for Wire Cloth. 
is put through the blocks usually found 


cheapness of the American nearly gives them 
the monopoly of this instrument. For the past 
three seasons a large number of Cleaning Ma¬ 
chines, especially by Johnson & Field, have 
been on the market, and their low price 
makes them favored by farmers. They are 
being sold at less than half the price 
of Hie English machine. They are, how¬ 
ever, not adapted for grass seed, which 
is a serious drawback to their use in many 
districts. In other other districts the large 
increase in weeds will lead to an ex¬ 
tended sale. La Dow’s Disk Harrows 
had a considerable sale eight years ago, 
as also had the Corbin, Higganum Mfg. Cor¬ 
poration, but for the last four years the 
colonial makers, owing to their improvements, 
especially in transport arrangements, have 
nearly stopped the sale of the American. The 
Faurt & Bradley Sulky and Gang Ploughs 
were introduced, and had a small sale some 
years ago, and the Deere, Deere Company, was 
also offered, but the colonially manufactured 
article is so eminently superior that the remedy 
of consignments could not have been encourag¬ 
ing. A considerable number, however, of the 
light, handy and cheap hill-side Ploughs are 
sold by Otago agents. These come from 
various makers in the States. In milling ma¬ 
chinery American makers have done good busi¬ 
ness, especially Barnard & Lees. These have 
supplied warehouse and other-sized cleaners to 
many of the larger grain merchants and 

millers. A number of various makes in f-T'.FZ '"ifrr*itR in a slot 

Smutters, Middlings, Separators, Scalpers and inside the roll, and each end rests in a slot 

other machines for the economic treatment of 
flour are annually imported from America for 
new roller mills being started in various parte 
of New Zealand. Tne breaking-down rollers 
themselves are generally of English or Conti¬ 
nental manufacture. 

Carriages and Carriage Material .—The 
strength, variety, and beauty of American 
timber render it invaluable to the carriage 
builders in the colony, and they obtain nearly 
the whole of their woodwork, such as bent 
Felloes, Naves, Spokes, Rims, Shafts, body 
parts, and other bend timber, from the States. 

A few factories bend timber, but nearly the 
whole of this is of American growth. Common 
Nut Axles and half patent come from America; 
other patent varieties from England. Leather 
for trimming and hoods is also American; the 
greater part also of the malleable cast and 
drop forged iron fittings are from the same 
quarter. American Coach Bolts are generally 
used, but an increasing number of Nettlefold’s 
Coach and Tire Bolts are finding their way 
into the hands of users. Nearly all of the 
light harness used is of American manufacture. 

Hill at one time sent a large quantity to this 
market, but of late years cheaper qualities have 
had the sales. A few years ago Hooker, New 
Haven, and Graft, New York, sent consign¬ 
ments of Buggies to this market, but the result 
was not such as to encourage a repetition. 

Abbott used to be in demand when a really 
first-class buggy was required; for some years, 
however, our leading colonial makers have 
been turning out work quite as good and 20 
per cent, cheaper than Abbott Buggies can be 
landed. The Jackson Wagon Company also 
tried a consignment of their Farm Wagons 
here some years ago, but they did not take. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

The method of accommadating Wire | 

Cloth which is illustrated in Figs 277 
and 278 is thus described by the Griffith I 


cut in the inside piece of the end, 2 inches 
from the top edge when lying down on 
the counter, as shown in Fig. 278. The 
block sawed out is replaced in the slot and 
fastened with a turn button. To keep the 
block from slipping down on the roll when 
upright a 3-inch circular tin is nailed on 
the end of the block. A price card is 
kept on each box, giving cost and selling 
price per square and lineal f ot, so that no 
figuring is necessary. Besides the more 
obvious advantages possessed by this 
method, it is to be observed that a con¬ 
venient straight edge to cut by is furnished 
by the edge of the box. 

That a great deal of ingenuity and skill 
have been expended upon racks for Steel 
Goods has been made evident by the many 
of which we have given descriptions in 




77.— Wire-Cloth Rack. 


Hardware Company, Rushville, Ill., to 
whom we are indebted for the matter re¬ 
lating to this unique and ingenious 
method, the convenience of which will be 
appreciated by the trade. 

It consists of a row 7 of boxes 6 inches 
square, made of 4-inch stuff, with double 


Fig. 279 .—Steel Goods Back , 

this series of articles. From the variety 
thus presented it would seem that a Hard- 
war eman ought to be able to find some¬ 
thing which would answer his require¬ 
ments. We have the pleasure, however, 
of adding to the assortment one which is 
in general design quite different from the 
prevailing type. It is illustrated in the 
accompanying cut, Fig. 279. We are in¬ 
debted for information concerning it to 
Ford, Weakley <fc Johnston, Decatur, Ill. r 
who describe it as follows: 

The main frame is made of 1 x 4 inch 
lumber dressed on both sides. It is about 
7 feet high, 1 foot wide at top and about 2 
feet 8 inches wide at bottom. It can be 
made of any length desired. The cleats or 
cross pieces are 14 x f inch, and extend 
over on either side of the rack about 7 
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inches. They are attached with screws 
and placed at least 1J inches apart, so as to 
allow the Hoes to be put in or taken out 
easily. Each set or pair of cross pieces 
should be sufficiently wide apart to prevent 
the Hoes being tangled with others in ad¬ 
joining spaces, and there should be at least 
three tiers of cross pieces, so as to keep the 
handles perfectly straight. The Hoes 
when placed on the rack rest each blade 
above the other and each space will 
hold at least half a dozen Shank 
Hoes, so that the rack will obvi¬ 
ously accommodate a large number of 
Tools. The open spaces in the center af¬ 
ford an excellent place in which to store 
Hay Fork, Hoe ana Shovel Handles. By 
driving stout Nails at the top of the rack 
a good place is provided for hanging Trace 
Chains. The rack can also be used for 
Garden Rakes and Long-Handled Shovels. 
By putting in extra cross pieces on the 
midale tier an excellent D-Handle Spade 
and Shovel rack is provided. There 
should be small hooks on each end of the 
cross pieces to prevent the handles from 
slipping off. One end of the frame should 
be fastened to a wall or column to make it 
steady. The rack we have is 10 feet long, 
and will hold no less than 15 dozen me¬ 
dium Hoes 

Exports. 

From recent manifests we make the fol¬ 
lowing abstract showing the exports in 
Hardware and related lines, which will 
be interesting as indicating the lines that 
are going to the markets refened to: 

PER SHIP PARAMITA, SEPTEMBER 21, 1888, FOR 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

By R. W. Forbes db Co. —7 cases Sporting 

Goods, 45 dozen Axes, 9 packages JPlatea- 


ages Hardware, 4 dozen Glue, 2 packages 
Hardware. 5 dozen Drills, 2 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 12 dozen Hammer Handles, 22 dozen 
Hatchets, 18 packages Hardware, 4 dozen 
Cow Bells. 85 dozen Axes, 90 dozen Shovels. 
15,000 Cartridges, 19 packages Hardware, 100 
dozen Axle Grease, 20 packages Hardware, 
118 packages Carriage Woodwork. 

By McLean Bros, it Rigg.—2 dozen Bush 
Hooks, 1 dozen Wringers, 5X dozen Pistols 
and Cartridges, 86 dozen Tacks, 2 dozen 
Lamps, 12 dozen Fixtures, 6 dozen Fly Traps. 

2 dozen Planes, 1 dozen Bench Screws, 12 
dozen Axle Grease, l dozen Meat Choppers, 

4 dozen Vises, 45 dozen Brooms, 17 dozen 
Saws, dozen Lawn Sprinklers^ 2Q, kegs 
Nails, 1 case Butts, 19 dozen Granite-Ware, 

3 Churns, 25 dozen Brackets, 28 dozen Braces, 
29 dozen Vises, 30 dozen Brackets, 7X dozen 
Pumps, 82 dozen Granite-Ware, 5 dozen 
Lamps, & c., 1 dozen Dies, 9*^ dozen Planes, 
16 dozen Gate Latches, X dozen Meat Cut¬ 
ters. 

By A. Field db Co. —20,000 Tire Bolts, 12 sets 
Axes, 2 dozen Carriage Furnishings, 4 dozen 
Sockets, 8 gross Whip Lashes, 11 dozen Har¬ 
ness Tools, 20 dozen Harness Ware, 8 pack¬ 
ages Harness Ware, 9 dozen Axle Grease, 
1 X gross Harness Dressing, 9 dozen Axle 
Grease, 9 dozen Whips, 120 dozen Whip 
Handles, 5 gr oss Snaps, 1 case Homes, 1 box 
Homes, 18 Wringers. 85 dozen Harness Trim¬ 
mings, 2 Creasing Machines, 1 case Harness 
Wheels, 8 dozen Curry Combs, 83 dozen 
Locks, 80 gross Pencils, 12 gross Wall Hooks, 

5 dozen Hatchets, 5 dozen Spoke Shaves, 51 
dozen Hooks, 1 dozen Wringers, 4 dozen 
Shovels, 2 dozen Locks, 10 dozen Saws. 

By Tower Mfg. Company. —80 cases Slates, 5 
cases Chalk, 2 cases Curry Combs, 1 case 
Brackets and Thermometers, 1 case Brack¬ 
ets, 1 case Side Brackets, 1 case Coat 
Racks* 2 cases Brackets, 1 case Toy Guns, 

1 case Brackets. 

ByMailler db Quereau. —167,000 Roofing Slates, 
1750 pounds Handles, 810 pounds Handles, 
40 pounds Axes, 15 cases Saws, 2 cases Vises. 
By Morris , Strouse db Co.—4 gross Fly Traps, 

2 dozen Money Drawers, 6 gross Fruit Jars, 

6 gross Shade Rollers, IX dozen Clothes 
Wringers, 17 dozen Hatchets, 220 gross 
Safety Pins, 36 dozen Whip Stocks, 24 dozen 
Hatchets, 1 X dozen Clothes Wringers, 15 
dozen Roller Skates, 3 gross "Whisk Brooms, 
132 pounds Washita Stone. 

By Coombs , Crosby efi Eddy. —8 dozen Hard¬ 
ware, 1 gross Shade Rollers, 7 dozen Shovels. 
2240 pounds Bolts, 50 boxes Clothes Pins, 1 
case Emery Cloth. 8 dozen Numbering Ma¬ 
chines, 1272 pounds Nails, 24 dozen Traps, 
12 dozen Wrenches. 


By Arkell db Douglas. —150 dozen Brooms, 80 
dozen Axles, 180 dozen Handles, 25 dozen 
Axes, 1-6 dozen Forges, 6 dozen Shovel 
Brackets, 9W dozen Tools, 182 Glass Jars. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co. —1 case Hardware. 

By W. H. Crossman db Co. —3 dozen Tills, 3 
cases Lamp Goods. 

By llsley , Doubleday db Co. —8920 pounds Axle 
Grease, 672 pounds Axle Grease, 8 Gross 
Glue. 

By Crane db McMahon.— 80 cases Carriage- 
Ware, 24 bundles Carriage-Ware, 9 cases 
Spokes. 

By Singer Mfg. Company.— 609 cases Sewing 
Machines and Parts. 

ByHealy db Earl. —1 Horse-Power, 65 crates 
Stoves, 11 Reels, 2 boxes Bolt Cloth, 26 cases 
Woodworking Machinery. 

By Ansonia Clock Company. — 55 boxes 
Clocks. 

By S. C. Levin db Co. —63,000 pieces Slates. 

By McCoy db Sanders. —9 cases Hardware. 

By Meriden Brittania Company. —4 boxes 
Plated-Ware. 

By New Haven Clock Company. —1 * case 
Clocks. 

By White Sewing Machine Company. —28 
cases Sewing Machines. 

By H. P. Johnson. — 2000 pounds Folding 
Chain. 

PER BARK RUTH, SEPTEMBER 22, 1888, FOR 
PORT ELIZABETH, AUSTRALIA. 

By New Home Sewing Machine Company .— 
38 crates Sewing Machines, 13 boxes Sewing 
Machines. 

By Coombs , Crosby db Eddy. —1 dozen Irons, 
32 dozen Handles, 15 dozen Axes, 30 dozen 
Brooms. 200 Plows. 35 dozen Tinware, 10,000 
Nails, 184 Plows, 6100 pounds Nails, 4 dozen 
Plows, 10 cases Plow Parts, 3 Organs, 6 
Washing Machines. 

PER BARK JAMES G. BAIN, SEPTEMBER 24, 1888, 
FOR BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co.— 11 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 20 Axes, 300 dozen Grease, 2 dozen 
Braces, 9 dozen Hardware, 2 dozen Wire 
Goods, 3 dozen Egg Beaters, 17 dozen Blocks. 
12 dozen Hammers, 36 dozen Handles, 40 
dozen Hoe Handles, 3 dozen Sad Irons, 4 
gross Shade Rollers, 9 Scales, 12 Stoves, 6 
dozen Saws, 1 dozen Plumbs, 30 dozen Shov¬ 
els, 50 cases Clothes Pins. SX dozen Churns, 
15 dozen Axes, 80 dozen Axes. 10 dozen Picks, 
10 Stoves, 6 dozen Axes, 2 dozen Hatchets, 

4 dozen Picks, 1 dozen Bush Hooks, 1 dozen 
Adzes, }£dozen Mattocks, 20 dozen Shovels, 

7 dozen Hammers, 84 dozen Chimneys, 1 box 
Tacks, 8 Guns, 6 Stoves, X dozen Barrows, 

1 package Washboards, 500 Broom Handles, 

1 dozen Saws, 68 dozen Handles, 11 dozen 
Pumps, 7 dozen Hoes, 2 dozen Corn Shelters. 

1 dozen Sluice Forks, 1 dozen Hay Forks, 10 
packages Hardware. 7 Scales, \% dozen 
Scythes, 1 box Plated Ware, 1 dozen Braces, 
12 Lamps, 1 dozen Blocks, 10 dozen Hoe Han¬ 
dles, 2206 pounds Barb Wire, 100 pounds 
Staples. 1 dozen Snaths, 12 dozen Axes, 10 
dozen Picks, 30 dozen Shovels, 16 dozen Saws, 
24 dozen Stoves. 12 dozen Lamps, 42 dozen 
Hoes, 6 Lawn Mowers, 8 Corn Shellers, 8 
Wood Hoppers, IX dozen Grindstones, 42 
sets Axles, 29 packages Carriage Material, 
32 dozen Hatchets, 12 Hammers, 1 gross 
Shade Rollers, 15 dozen Tacks, 1 dozen 
Wheelbarrows, 6 dozen Washboards, 50 g^oss 
Clothes Pins. 3 Guns. 82 dozen Handles. 

Bv Healy db Earl. —8 boxes Emery Wheels, 3 
boxes Emery Machinery. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co. —16 dozen Brushes, 1 
case Carts, 2 cases Clocks, 12 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 2 cases Forges. 

By Strong db Trowbridge. —1 case Hardware, 

1 case Chisels, 1 case Hammers, 8 cases Saws. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company .— 
10 cases Cartridges. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy .—84 gross Hard¬ 
ware, 33 gross Axle Clips, 10 dozen Stove 
Parts. 

By V. Basanta .— 40 dozen Axes. 46 dozen Lamp i 
Goods, 54 dozen Handles, 80 dozen Hatchets, | 
100 dozen Axes, 18 dozen Hoes, 19 dozen Files s 
and Saws, IX dozen Velocipedes, 200 dozen I 
Slates, 6 dozen Hammers, 12 dozen Razor 
Strops, 20 Shovels, 15 dozen Wrenches, 30 
dozen Hammers, 6 dozen Snaths, 1000 Broom 
Handles, 12 gross Clothes-Pins, 5 dozen Roll¬ 
ing Pins, 25 dozen Chain Seats, 24 Stoves, 3 
gross Axle Grease, 2 gross Hide Whips, 1 
dozen Perambulators, 21 dozen Traps, X 
dozen Scales, 7 dozen Lamp Goods, 75 dozen 
Lamp Chimneys, 50 Washboards, 1 dozen 
sets Sad Irons, 85 dozen Electro-Plated 
W r are, 3 dozen Electro-Plated Ware, 26 dozen 
Lampware, 20 doz^n Lamp Goods. 

By Collins Company. —200 dozen Edge Tools, 
198 dozen Edge Tools. 

By New Haven Clock Company. —2 cases 
Clocks. 

By Ansonia Clack Company. —21 cases Clocks, 
12 boxes Clocks. 

By E. T. Hopkins. —17 cases Lawn Mowers. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —15 packages Car¬ 
riage-Ware, 12 packages Carnage-Ware, 42 
Stoves. I 


By H. W. Peabody db Co.— 85 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 1 case Lampware, 3 packages Lamp- 
ware, 10 packages Pumps, 5 cases Hardware, 

1 case Fire Arms, 8 cases Hardware. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son.— 1 box Plated Ware, 
1329 pounds Carriage Bolts, 24 sets Wheels, 

2 cases Carriage Hardware, 4 packages Car 
riage Hardware, 16 packages Agricultural 
Implements. 

PER BARK HERBERT BLACK, SEPTEMBER 25, 
1888, FOR BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. 

By C. S. Lascelles db Co. —165 packages Wash¬ 
boards, 200 boxes Clothes Pins, 6 crates 
Stoves. 

By Welsh db Lea. —5 cases Iron Bolts. 

By Millers Falls Company. —12 boxes Boring 
Machines, 7 boxes Scroll Saws. 1 box Vises. 
14 Breast Drills, 28 dozen Hack Saws, 22 
l)OX6s H ar d w are 

By Arkell db Douglas. —44,800 pounds Wire, 
20 dozen Shovels, 50 dozen Handles, 40 dozen 
Washboards, 2W’grosB Axle Grease, 25 dozen 
Axes, 200 dozen Handles, 40 dozen Hatchets, 
100 dozen Shovels, 20 gross Blacking, 15- 
dozen Axes, 80 dozen Axes, 25 dozen Axes, 
12 dozen Blocks, 40 dozen Hatchets, 75 dozen 
Axes, 12 dozen Axes, 10 cases Slates, 2 1-6 
dozen Pumps, 245 pounds Hardware, 4 dozen 
Picks, 8 dozen Hatchets, 25 dozen Axes, 24 
dozen Lampware, IX gross Axle Grease, 6 
dozen Whips, X dozen Boring Machines, 700 
boxes Clothes Pins, 128 dozen Handles, 1 case 
Wicks, 12 dozen Forks, 6 dozen Braces, 48 
dozen Clips, 12 dozen Washboards, 96 dozen. 
Handles, X dozen Lawn Mowers, 12 dozen 
Hammers. 24 dozen Rakes, 1 dozen Churns,. 
360 pounds Oil Stoves, 24 dozen Hose, 24 X 
dozen Chimneys, 8 Guns, 10 dozen Plated- 
ware, 20 dozen Hatchets, 16 dozen Picks, 5 
dozen Axes. 1 case Adzes, 60 dozen Axes, 10 
dozen Spaaes, 130 dozen Shovels, 1 dozen 
Hay Knives, 88 packages Axle Grease, 600 
Cartridges, 24 dozen Saw s, 60 dozen Axes, 51. 
dozen Hatchets, 18 dozen Picks, 3 dozen 
Pails, 1 dozen Shellers, 6 dozen Axes, 212 
dozen Lamp Goods, 10 dozen Snaths. 800 
pounds Castings, 1199 pounds Nails, 3 dozen 
Wrenches. 

The Art of Buying Goods. 

BY KNARF. 

There are so many things contingent 
upon buying goods for profit that it is 
hard to know which to give the most 
prominence to—in fact, no one thing can 
stand out pre-eminent, as a combination of 
characteristics are necessary to success 
in this branch of business. It has been 
said of the fine arts, of painting, of sculpt¬ 
ure, of music, and may be said of any 
vocation or business, it money-getting is 
the only, or prominent, object in view, 
the result will be failure. The love of the 
occupation will generally carry success 
with it, as the work will usually be thor¬ 
oughly done, faithfully done, and done as 
well as the person knows how, which con¬ 
tinued practice will lead to perfection. A 
man with a thorough education has, al¬ 
ready, the advantage of an illiterate com¬ 
petitor, as knowledge is power; and an 
education, especially if coupled with ob¬ 
servation, gives that funa of general 
knowledge which is indispcnsible m bus¬ 
iness life. 

We will confine ourselves to retail buy¬ 
ing in the Hardware, Iron and Stove 
trade. The taste and judgment exercised 
in quality and price needful in the dry 
goods buyer does not enter largely into our 
needs. The horror expressed by persons 
in other lines of business at our “ dis¬ 
counts ” is amusing, as they have a dread 
of much figuring. This same mental ex¬ 
ertion gives us men of minds, minds as 
thoroughly disciplined as that of a college 
graduate, if our buyer is conversant with 
Hardware business in its various depart¬ 
ments. 

The ease with which buying is done at 
the present time contrasts forcibly with 
the time and labor necessary to buy a six 
months’ supply of goods of 40 years ago. 
The merchant found his way to Chicagu 
then as best he could from his home. From 
there by lake, canal and stage to Albany 
and by the river from there to New York. 
Now the retailer has quite an extensive 
library of large, handsomely bound cat¬ 
alogues from the manufacturers and job¬ 
bers, with almost every article illustrated,. 
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and, in most cases, a universal price list 
on each class of goods of corresi>onding 
grade and class. Comparative lists of 
Locks aid in selecting the same style of 
some other make, and telegraph cipher 
condenses a large order into the ten-word 
limit. The facilities for buying goods 
have kept pace with the numerous other 
improvements in doing business. 

The old adage that “ Goods well bought 
were half sold ” still holds good, not only 
in price, but also in quality, quantity and 
desirability for your local trade. The 
drummer may be looked upon as a neces¬ 
sary evil, or a blessing, according to the 
man; but the merchant and the drummer 
are of mutual benefit to each other, and 
every traveling man should be entitled to 
a courteous reception and subsequent con¬ 
siderate treatment, until he makes himself 
so obnoxious you can’t stand it any longer, 
then fire him. For change in prices, new 
goods and a hundred and one other points 
of information, we are dependent upon 
him. So treat him nicely. A thorough 
perusal of all price currents, advertising 
leaflets, and such matter as may come 
through the mail to you, is well worth the 
time spent. If nothing shows itself of 
immediate advantage to you, there are 
points to make memorandum of, and cuts 
you will need some time, that should be 
transferred to an indexed scrap-book. The 
next man who comes in may want just 
what you saw on a circular, and now the 
boy is usin^ that circular to clean a lamp 
chimney with. A short time spent in con¬ 
versation with each salesman will gener¬ 
ally give you enough new information re¬ 
garding his line of goods to pay for the 
time spent Let it be understood, when 
you say you do not want any goods this 
trip, you mean it. This knowing your 
wants will save you much annoyance by 
men hanging around the store, expecting 
to urge or worry you into buying a bill. 
It always reminds me of caged lions to see 
a drummer follow the merchant back and 
forth, up and down the store, one on either 
side the counter, trying to sell him goods, 
which the undecided answer of the mer¬ 
chant gives him hopes of doing. Always 
have a 1 ‘want book,” and when out of 
anything or nearly out, see it gets set 
down as a memorandum to buy by. Toil¬ 
ing through a 1000 or 1200 page catalogue 
with each traveler, and being asked at 
each page, “Do you want this?” is not 
what it is cracked up to be; it is time 
wasting and temper trying. After a want 
book, the next most important thing is 
some convenient and accurate plan of 
keeping prices. There are more than 
enough things to remember, without bur¬ 
dening your mind with things that can be 
committed to paper. Discounts on Bolts, 
Screws, &c.; staple goods can be remem¬ 
bered, as you are buying frequently, but 
the great mass of prices, many of them 
net, is too much rubbish to tyurden the 
mind writh; and in most cases you are not 
sure enough of their being correct to say 
you are right, and be wrong in the price. 
Some houses instruct their traveling men 
to make low prices on Staples, and to more 
than make up the loss of profits on Shelf 
Goods or Fancy Hardware. You want to 
be posted for these fellows. A copy of 
the order should always be retained. Some 
people have a way of “stuffing” orders, 
or the house may consider prices on some 
articles too low, billing those goods higher 
than the agreed price. A salesman’s name 
attached to an order is the surest way of 
getting the required rebate. Goods may 
arrive before the invoice docs, and may be 
checked off from the copy of order, sav¬ 
ing time, getting the goods out of the way 
of light fingered people, or enabling the 
price to be set on some article a customer 
wants at Once. Always be in a position to 
know the correct buying and selling price 
of each article. 


It is safe to presume that the quantity 
of any class of goods may be increased a 
little over the previous year’s purchase, to 
accommodate an increasing trade in season 
goods. There may be failure in crops, 
financial disturbance at large, or some 
unlooked-for reason why trade in general 
is not good; in such a case misery has 
company in your competitors. A good 
assortment of any line is better than all of 
a kind. The ready excuse of those pur¬ 
chasers who give their own town the go-by 
and buy goods in some larger town or city 
is, “We had a better assortment to choose 
from.” When you get an assortment that 
satisfies your trade, keep it up; don’t run 
out of goods. The article that you are 
tired of seeing on your shelf, and that you 
have been trying to get rid of for six 
months or a year, is no sooner sold and 
you congratulate yourself that it is gone, 
than the next customer wants the same 
thing. If you are carrying any particular 
line of goods and people know that you 
make a specialty of them, keep it well up, 
even if you make a special order for it. 

When ordering one article for a cus¬ 
tomer it is often well to order an extra one 
for stock; some retailers make it a rule to 
always do this, and generally to their 
profit. While a new thing brings a good 
price while new, it is well to be conserva¬ 
tive in the practice of being the first to 
introduce new goods; it is safer to wait 
until a demand has been created for them. 
Adjustable Pot Covers, for instance, prob¬ 
ably had the largest sale of any article 
recently put on the market, because buyers 
thought them saleable and that there would 
be a demand for them; I know of nothing 
that you will find on hand so near the 
original amount purchased as these same 
Adjustable Pot Covers. 

Your store could soon be filled up with 
goods having no better selling qualities 
because they don’t take. Wait for the 
demand. When a house retails from $15,- 
000 to $20,000 worth of goods a year there 
comes the feeling that goods must be 
bought from manufacturers instead of 
jobbers. The manufacturer gladly quotes 
prices, but to secure 5 per cent, to 10 
per cent advantage in cost a certain 
quantity must be taken, which is much in 
excess of your former purchases in any 
one line. You overload yourself, while 
your competitor with less means buys less 
and has his nimble sixpence ready to in¬ 
vest again, while your capital is locked 
up in goods you are carrying over. A 
large number of the yearly failures may be 
traced to buying in too lar^e quantities. 
With the facilities for getting goods in a 
short time little excuse exists for imposing 
on yourself. Under these existing circum¬ 
stances it is injudicious to buy for future 
delivery to satisfy the traveling man, “ so 
the house may know he has called on 
you.” unless it is season goods that are 
ordered. When season goods are presented 
by the salesman, even though it be six 
months ahead, then is the time to talk 
about them. He has prices, styles and 
information at his tongue’s end then. If 
not bought then you may not think of 
them again until the time for showing 
them arrives, and traveling men, supposing 
you have bought, will not think of offer¬ 
ing them later. By this time stocks in 
jobbers’ hands will be broken, and some 
early bird can’t wait until you order for 
him, and there you are. 

The class of goods bought, the quality, 
depends upon your trade. The style will 
depend upon your location in the country. 
A Michigan pattern Axe would be dead 
stock in Missouri, and the same style in 
handle and blade of a Pocket-Knife would 
not suit a Northern and Southern man. In 
buying a line of goods it is usually safe to 
buy one article that is high priced. You 
can probably get cost for it; it makes a 
show and makes talk, which is good ad¬ 


vertising, besides giving a good assort¬ 
ment. With some customers nothing on 
earth is too good for them, until they hear 
the price, when you can make a sale of 
one of the cheaper ones. Some are always 
crying low prices, and, as contradictory 
as the statement may seem, low prices are 
not desirable. More money is made when 
goods are high than when they are low. 

If certain per cents are added to goods 
that you sell $20,000 of during one year, 
and the cost of the same class and quantity 
of goods is less the succeeding year, the 
net profits will be less, if figured at the 
same per cents to arrive at the selling 
price. A larger quantity of goods will 
also have to be sold to make the sales 
reach $20,000. So a low price on goods is 
not desirable. Sometimes goods may be 
presented in such a way that you will find 
it desirable to purchase after you have 
positively declined doing so. If it will be 
to your advantage do not be too proud to 
change your mind. Even if you are full 
of a line of goods, inquire the price, as 
there may be an advance you want to take 
advantage of in selling, or there may be a 
decline in price you will want to meet, and 
not have your stock left on your shelves 
by your competitors selling them lower. 
You may think at the time he is a fool and 
is losing on this line when he is in reality 
making a good profit at the decline in 
cost. 

The Union Indurated Fibre Company, 
of New York, have recently shipped some 
50,000 feet of their pipe to the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company, of Philadelphia, This 
is now being laid in Market street, and so 
much to the satisfaction of the telephone 
company that we understood that they 
were ready to place an order for some 200,- 
000 feet more which the fibre company 
were obliged to decline on account of their 
inability to deliver rapidly enough. The 
pipe is pressed out from wood fiber, and 
treated so as to render it impervious. Its 
advantages for underground work are 
obvious. The company have recently re¬ 
ceived a letter from General Greely of the 
Signal Service, relative to the merits of 
fiberite battery jars furnished the depart¬ 
ment. These jars are reported upon by 
Lieut. Frank Greene, of the Signal Corps, 
in charge of the telegraph division. 
Lieutenant Greene considers that these 
fiberite battery jars will make an excellent 
substitute for the glass ones which have 
been in use, as they will always retain 
their shape, are much easier to keep clean 
and renew, and are not liable to breakage 
from freezing or violence in transit. 

According to the Roanoke, Va., Evening 
Tehgraan y the pay-roll for the month of 
August at the Roanoke Machine Works 
amounted to over $50,000. The roll 
shows that 1120 men were employed at 
the time, and the force is constantly being 
increased. The immense extent and ca¬ 
pacity of these works can be judged from 
these figures. Less than six years ago 
Roanoke itself had barely 400 inhabitants. 

The Chicago Forge and Bolt Company, 
Chicago, are making a new car of iron and 
steel for brick makers’ use, which possesses 
features of value. The journals consist of 
friction rollers, enabling a very heavy load 
of bricks to be pushed with ease by hand. 
The body of the car is made of a channel 
bar bent to form a square frame, to which 
the wheel seats are bolted. The car is 
loaded with green brick and pushed into 
the kiln, remaining without injury until 
its load is sufficiently burned, thus econ¬ 
omizing labor in handling the brick. The 
rollers on which the car axles revolve were 
the chief difficulty in constructing these 
cars, and exhaustive experiments were 
made in perfecting them, to secure a pat¬ 
tern which would work satisfactorily after 
exposure to the intense heat of a kiln. 
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one holding 3 gallons and one 5 gallon^ 
They are packed for shipping in racks of a 
half dozen. 

A Basement Refrigerator. 

A correspondent in Boston writes to us 
as follows : “Some years ago the writer 
was asked for a plan of a cooling room to 
be made in the basement or cellar, under 
a grocery store. The proprietor of the 
' store was a large buyer of butter and other 


The Empire Fruit Knife and Nut one bolding 3 gallons and one 5 gallon^ ( with sliding doors at top and bottom so & 
Pick They are packed for shipping in racks of a current of cold air could be produced 

r c ** half dozen. from the ice. When ice is kept on top of 

The Empire Kffife Company, West . „ , the storeroom, it is difficult to prevent the 

Winsted, Conn., are putting on the mar- A Basement Refrigerator. condensed mois ure from dripping into 

ket the novelty named above and repre- - the articles below, without interfenng 

sen ted in the illustration herewith given. A correspondent in Boston writes to us 80me .?* ° ,lmeroU8 P . 

which, however, fails to represent the at- as follows ] “ Some years ago the writer force - “ 1th « ™ nter ^ 

tractiveness of the handle, which in the was asked for a plan of a cooling room to c , Ilce ', ^ bottom an si es o 1 e- 
sample we have seen is a floral design in be made in the Wsement or cellar, under ^ould be covered with metal so as to 

oxidized and bright plate. The illus- a grocery store. The proprietor of the catch the water, a pipe with trap bcing 

tration represents the article full size. The store was a large buyer o\ butter and other ^ ^e'^preveik the tee 

from injuring the metal bottom.” 

is no failure in the supply of natural gas. 

■ drilled, but new developments more than 

admit that the gas is failing in some fields 
The Empire Fruit Knife and Nut Pick. j n the sense that the first wells in a terri¬ 

tory had a greater pressure when struck 
tliap they have now. A number admit 

fruit blade and the nut pick are of one products from the farmers, and the ordi- that the great volume of gas taken from 

piece, the one shutting into the handle nary ice box in the store was found to be | s\ ch fields as Murraysvillc has lessened the 

while the other is in service and vice verm , too small, and there was no room for a flow, and are not surprised. But they hold 

thus making a most convenient and dainty larger one, so it was resolved to build a j that the new territory being developed 

knife and pick. The advantage of having refrigerator in the basement. The inclosed will produce more than the equivalent of 
the fruit knife and nut pick together and drawing is intended to explain the general the failure in the first fields. Numbers of 
not in separate pieces is alluded to by the features of construction, and while there great gushers, such as those at Believer- 
manufacturers, as well as its convenience may be nothing novel or original about the non, have not yet been brought into use. 
for home use for the parlor and for daily affair, it may offer some useful hints to some Natural gas experts agree that the present 
service. It is guaranteed 12-ounce silver of the readers of The Iron Age. The mat- generation need not worry over the fuel 
plated. Each knife and pick is put up in 
a plush case, which is inclosed in a card 

—-- j I ll S a^ 

The Adams Oil Can. 


The Empire Fruit Knife and Nut Pick. 


The Adams & Westlake Company, oJ 
Chicago, are putting on the market a new 
can for holding oil and gasoline which 
they have named the Adams. The 
accompanying cut is an excellent repre¬ 
sentation of it. It is made of IXX steel 
plate. It has a wooden bottom and a re¬ 
tinned wrought-iron spout, and is not 
easily bruised or dented. It is fitted with 
a pump for the easy extraction of the con- 




A Basement Refrigerator. 


tents, and the top of the can is sunk to 
catch a possible overflow. The spout ad¬ 
justs itself to the hight of a lamp or other 
receptacle placed under it to be filled. 
The slot for filling is air-tight, so that no 
loss by evaporation will occur. The can 
is ornamented by the company’s oxidizing 
process and is furnished in assorted colors, 
forming a pleasing contrast with the silver 
finish of the tin plate. Two sizes are made, 


ter of size and material would depend upon 
circumstances; for example, where Baw- 
dust is plenty that material could be used 
to fill the exterior double walls. If this ma¬ 
terial is not at hand, a liberal use of build¬ 
ing paper or asbestos sheathing would 
secure the desired result of making the 
walls as near non-conductors of heat as 
possible. The door to the cold storeroom and 
to the ice-room can be placed where most 
convenient, and should be made double, 
like the walls. It might be a good plan 
to have a trap door in the floor above, then 
the cakes of ice could be lowered by means i 
of a rope. If the inner walls of the cold 
room are covered with zinc or galvanized 
iron, and a ventilating pipe is put in at 
the bottom, butter and such articles could 
be kept very nicely. Since butter absorbs 
odors very rapidly, great care has to be 
taken in the manufacture and use ot re¬ 
frigerators on this account. It is not 
pleasant to have butter taste like a pine 
board, as it might if kept in a box lined 
with pine. The metal partition between 
the ice and storeroom might be provided 


supply, as none will live to see the natural 
gas supply give out. But, they argue, if 
it should fail, fuel gas can be furnished 
under patents of Pittsburghers at a mere 
trifle more than the cost of natural gas. 
This being the case, and Pittsburgh’s fuel 
gas system is a tried certainty, the bugaboo 
of fuel failure in Gasdom held up by 
envious Eastern cities, is of no conse¬ 
quence. 

The Corinth Canal. —One of the oldest 
engineering projects in the world is now 
gradually approaching completion, and 
the work will probably be finished during 
the coming year. This is the canfd 
through the Isthmus of Corinth, in Greece, 
which was first planned some 25 centuries 
ago, and on which work was actually be¬ 
gun under the Emperor Nero, so that over 
1700 years will have passed between its 
beginning and its final completion. As 
finally excavated the danal will be 4 
miles long, with a depth of 8 m., or suf¬ 
ficient for the largest vessels which usually 
navigate the adjacent seas. The total cost 
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of the canal will be about $9,000,000, or 
$4,000,000 more than the original es¬ 
timate. 

Star Steel Fence Posts. 


W Oliver Bros. & Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
are manufacturing a line of steel fence 
posts, which they designate as the Scar. 
They are illustrated in the accompanying 


imitation by other roads. All the w T orn 
out ties along the line of the road are 
brought here, cut up by contract for 
50 cents a cord, and the wood is said to 
be as good for firing up as ordinary fire¬ 
wood that costs $3 or $4 a cord. 


Thomas’ Automatic Police Nippers. 


This article, which is put on the market 
by Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers street, 
New York, is represented in the illustra- 





Fig. 1 .— Star Steel Fence Post. 

cuts, Fig.'l showing a portion of a post, 
indicating the manner of its construction 
and the way in which the wire is attached, 
while Fig. 2 gives a sectional view, full 
size. The low price at which these goods 
are furnished, the fact that no staples are 



Fig. 2.—Sectional View of Fence Post. 

required, and the ease with which the 
fence is constructed, are points made in 
their favor. It is suggested by the manu¬ 
facturers thalt wooden posts be used every 
100 feet, steel posts in between, making a 


Thomas' Automatic Police Nippers. 

tion, which in a general way indicates its 
special features. When the nippers are 
closed a slight pressure on the projecting 
button, seen under the handle, opens the 
nippers, at the same time forcing the pro¬ 
jecting piece outward, as shown in the cut, 
which represents the implement partially 
open. In putting the nippers on the wrist 
the projecting piece comes in contact with 
the wrist, thereby automatically closing it, 
and at the same time locking it, it being 
only released by pressing on the button as 
above. It is thus referred to as automatic, 
self-closing and self-locking. It is well- 
made and finished in nickel plate. 

Senator Sherman on Commercial 
Union. 


latitude. The coal of Nova Scotia is 
shipped to New England and the anthra¬ 
cite of British Columbia is needed in Cali¬ 
fornia. Ohio sends her coal to Ontario 
cheaper than Nova Scotia or British Col¬ 
umbia can. The iron, copper, nickel, sil¬ 
ver and lumber of Canada north of the 
lakes are more easily transported to popu¬ 
lous regions like Chicago and Buffalo than 
in any other direction. They will not 
bear transportation to England, as the cost 
is too great. Canada wants our markets 
and the United States wants her natural 
resources. All the products of Manitoba 
and the Northwestern Territory naturally 
follow the valley into Minnesota and Da¬ 
kota. It is a fight with nature to carry 
those products east or west over the 
mountains. The maritime provinces of 
Canada have their natural outlet and mar¬ 
ket in New England, which can furnish 
them capital and enterprise. The United 
States will find in these provinces what 
the United States needs, a real nursery for 
seamen. The provinces will fall heir to 
all the fisheries of New England without 
dispute or contention. I know of no 
province or section but would gain 
largely by union without losing any local 
advantage it now possesses. ” 


The accompanying illustrations repre¬ 
sent the special features of the line of ice 
dogs or creepers which are patented and 
put on the market by George A. Waller, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. It will be seen that 
they consist of a light malleable casting 
which fits to the sole of the shoe and is 
fastened to the foot by means of a toe strap 
and an endless elastic band drawn hign 
over the heel, thus holding the dog to its 


Senator Sherman gives free expression 
to his views in favor of commercial and 
political union with Canada. “It is 
true,” he says, “that commercial union 
tends to increase trade, and yet po¬ 
litical union is the only thing that 
can bring about absolute reciprocity 
of trade and communion of interests.” 
Again, “If you have exactly the same 



Fig. 3 .—Star Picket and Tent Pins. 


bght, handsome fence. Fig. 3 shows the 
Star picket and tent pins, which are 
formed, iLwill be observed, on the same 
principle. _ 

In all the prairie regions where timber 
is scarce, there is always trouble keeping 
in a supply of fire-wood for starting the 
fires of locomotives. They manage that 
business at the Wabash Western shops, at 
Moberly, Mo., in a w r av that is worthy of 


duty the prices would be just the 
same, and nothing would be gained by 
smuggling. There are more than 1,000,000 
native Canadians living in the United 
States, and citizens of the United States 
have more than $100,000,000 of capital in 
vested in Canada. The similarity of the 
people in language, descent, habits and 
institutions makes union easy and natural. 
The lines of commerce from Canada to this 
country are lines of longitude and not of 


Arctic Ice Dog?. 



Arctic Ice Dogs . 

place. It is obvious that thus attached 
they are easy of adjustment and quickly 
put on or taken off. Their simplicity and 
security are alluded to by the manu¬ 
facturer. They are made in two sizes, for 
ladies and gentlemen, respectively, and 
the point is emphasized that the manner 
in which they are fastened to the foot 
adapts them equally well for use with 
boots, shoes or rubbers. They are in¬ 
tended to retail for 50 cents per pair. 


It may not be without interest to our 
readers to know that arrangements are at 
present being made for the introduction 
in the United States of the Serpollet capil¬ 
lary steam boiler, briefly described in The 
Iron Age a few weeks ago. One of the 
boilers is now on exhibition in - New York 
at the establishment of the American Gas 
Saving Company, 733 Broadway. 


There are 21 cotton mills in Japan, the 
number having more than doubled during 
[ the past two years. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

OCTOBER lO, 1888 . 

Mote .—The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail in the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers* 
Manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it Is not 
t th fl ** m *j? u *actur«rs are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps oy the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers 


MBinltlSB. 

Cm*, Pertmmion, F iooo- 
Hloks * Goldmark's 

F. L. Waterproof. 1-10's.50# 

B. B. Trimmed Edge, l-HPs.66# 

B. B. Ground Bdge.Central Flre,l-10»s.70# 

Double Wateroroof. 1-10's..11.40 

Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s. 

G. D.. . 

B.B. 


iww wiriuKi 

med. . ......60#') 

nd.... .65# [ 

Ground.70# } 

ater^roof.fl.40 

a»* rproof. In 1-10's.41.40 J 


dls *6* 
26ft 
742 


dts«6® 
26ft 
7 4* 
....60S 
,..-28# 
....30# 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed.... 

F. L. Ground.... 

Oen. Fire Groun 
Double Water 

Double Wa'*n..._., 

S. a Genuine Imported.45# 

Bley’s E. B.54# @ 65S 

Bley s D Waterproof. Central Fire.$1.60 

Biro Fire Cartridges.dls 50ft5ft8 % 

Rim Fire Military .dl»15*2 2 

Central Kire. Pistol and Rifle.dls 26Af>ft2ft 

Central Fire, Military ft 8portlng....dls 16«f>*2 ft 
Blank Caitrldges. except 22 and 82 caL, an ad- 
.ditlonal 10 4 over above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges .22 cal .$1.75, dls 2ft 

Blank Cartridges. 32 cal.$8.50. dls 2 ft 

Primed SbeHs and Bullets.dls 16*6*2 ft 

a B. Caps, Hound Ball.$1.76, dls 2 ft 

a a Caps. Conical Ball, Swaged... .02.00, dls 2ft 
Primer*— 

Beraan Primers all sixes, and B. L. Caps (for 

8turtevant Shells) .$1.00, dls 2 % 

▲11 other Primers, all sixes.01.20 dls 2 ft 


First quality, 4, 8,10 and 12 gauge.dis 25ftl0ft2 ft 

First quality. 14,16 and 20 gauge ($io list). 

dlsSOftlOft^ft 

Star, Club, Rival and ) 10 gauge,$0 list) ..dls 334 
Climax Brands. \ 12 gauge. $8 list S ftio 2 % 
Club. Rival and Climax Brands, 14. 16 and 20 


gauge. .dls 30&i0ft2 ft 

SelboTd’s Combination Shot 8bells.dls 15&2 t 

Brass shot Shells. 1st quality.dls 60ft2 f 

Brass Shot Shells Club. Klva'. ciimax.dls «sft2 <. 

▲. B. ft C Co., I. X. L„ 10 tt 12 gauge....d s 40&.**&2 % 
A. B ft C. Co , "Special,” 16 gauge..dls 30ft 1< &f.*2 4 
A. B. ft C. Co. " 8peclal.” 10 ft 12 gauge...40&1O&2 % 

Fowler’s Patent, 10 ft 12 gange. V 100.$3.26 

ffhffft Loaded — 

List No. 10,1837.dls 20 ft 10 ft 


O. M. a ft W. R. A_—B. E.. II nn. .42.001 

U. M. C A W. R. A.—B. E., 9*10 .. 2.30 n ,«ao ft o € 

D. M. a ft W. R. A.—B. B., 7ft8.... 2.60 \ 

5. M. a ft W. R. A.—P. E., 11 up. 

O. M. C. * W. R. A-P. E., OftlO.. 4.00 extras. 

U. M. C. ft W. R. A.—P. ft, 7ft8 ... 400 I 

Bley’s B. E., 11 up.$1.75 

Blev*x P. B . U ft 20.$2.80 

An me.—Ragle Anvils.....* » 10#, dls to • 20ft5 f 

Peter Wright’s.. 0U# 

arm 1 take’s Mouse Hole. Aft# 

▲rmltage Mouse Hole, Extra.114*114# 

Trenton.4#*94# 

Wilkinson'S.94#*10# 

4. ft Riley Carr. Patent Solid.-li*U4# 

Anvil Vise and DriU- 

Mlllers FaBs Co..$18.00, dls 20 ft 

Ohenev AnvU and Vise.dls 26 2 

Allen Combined Anvil and Vise.$8. dls 40ftl0 ft 

Moore ft Barnes Mfg. Co.. .dls 384 ft 

Asisn and Bits. 

Douglass Mfg. Co... 

Mew Haven Conner Co. .. 

Wm. A. Ives ft Co. 

Bumphreysvllle Mfg, Co. 

French, Swift ft Co. (F. H. Beecher), 

Cook's, Douglass Mfg. Co.....-.dls56ft 

Cook’s. New Haven Copper Co. ..dls 50*10*60*10*5 ft 

Ives’ Clrcniar Up.dls 60 ft 

Patent Solid Head.dls 80 2 

O. E. Jennings ft Co., No. 10, extension lip.dls 40 % 

a E. Jennings ft Co., No. 80.dls 60 ft 

a K. Jennings ft Co., Anger Bits, in fan< 


..dls 70 ft 


F set.824quarters. No 6,$6; No.3C,$8.dls20ft 

K Is* Patent Single Twist....dls 46 % 

tell Jennings’ Angers and Bits....:.. dls 26 f 

Imitation Jennings’Bits (new list).dls 60*69 <k5 % 

Pugh's Black.dls 20 ft 

Car Bits..dls 60ftl0*60 ft 

L’Hommedlen Car Bits.dls 16ftl0 ft 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits..dls 10 ft 


Bouney's Adjustable^ <jo«. 848.dls 40ft 10 2 

Btearns*.dls 20ftl02 

Ives’ Expansive, each 84.50.dls 60ftl0 f 

Universal Expansive, eaoh 8440.dls 90 2 

Wood's...dls 26 * 26ftl0 f 

<Xark*s smaU, 818; large, 888.dls 85 * 85ftA 2 

Ives' No. 4, per doa., 880.dls 85 * 40 8 

•wan’s.dls 40 2 

Steer’s, No. 1.828 ; No. 8,888.dls 85 2 

Stearns’ No. 8, $48. .dls 202 


Common.-.F gross 82.75 * $8.25 

Dtemond.....F doa. 8L10. dU 85ftl0 2 

” Bee”.dls26 * 26*52 

Double Cut, 8hepardson*s.dls 45 * 45&6 % 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co.dls softio % 

Double Cut, Hartwell's, F gra.$6.25 

Double Cut. Douglass’.dls 40ftio % 

Doable Cat. Ives'...dls 60 * 60A6 % 

Dll Stock Crfflt 

Morse Twist Drills.dls 60*10*5 % 

Standard.dls 50ftl0ft6 % 

Cleveland.dls 50ftl0ft6 ft 

Syracuse, for metal.dls 50fti0ft5 ft 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).dls ho * S0ft6 ft 

Williams' or Holt's, for metaL .dls 50ft 10ft 10 % 

Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.-dls 4OftlO % 

Shkp Auger* and BUe— 

T'Ho mm Ml ten's. 


L’Hommedlen's.dls 16ftl0 8'| 


Extras 


Watrons's...dlsl6ftio*i . tn 

Snell’s Ship auger PatPn Car Blts.dls 16ftl0 % ] glren * 


Awl Huffs. 
Sswtng.Brass F 
Patent Sewing, 


... .$8.50 F gross—dls 46ftl0 % 

_ Short.81*00 F doa—dls 40ftl0 % 

Patent Sewing, Long.4L90 F doa.—net 


Pxtent Peg, Plain Top..$10.00 F gross—dls 46ftl0* 

p stent Per. Leather Too...412.00 F gross-dls 46ft 10( 
Awls, Brad Sets, dkc. 

\wls, Sewing, Common.F gross $1.70—dls 35 % 

twls, Shouldereo Peg. ..V gross $2.46—dls 40*40ftl0 % 

iwls, Patent Peg..„FgroM 63S—dls 40<g40ftlO % 

Vwls, 8houldered Brad.$2.70 p gross—dls 36 % 

iwlt, Handled Brad.$7.60 P gross—dls 45 % 

iwls. Handled Scratch..$7.60 P gross-dls S5ftl0 % 

iwls. Socket Scratch.$1.60 F dox—dls 26 * 30 % 

Awl nnd Tool Heta. 

ilken’t Sets. A wit ft Tools.No.20.Fdox.$10—dls56ftl0* 
Cray’s Ad Tool Hdls..Nos.l,$12; 2, $18.; 8. $12; 4. $P. 

dls 25Ci25ftl0* 

Miller's Falls AdJ. Tool Hdls., Nos. 1,$12; 2,$l6.dls 25 % 

Henry's Combination Haft.F doz. $6 

5rad Sets, No. 42, $10.60. No. 48, $12.50.. .dls 70ftl0ft6 % 
< lrad Sets, Stanley’s Excelsior, No. 1,$7.60 .) 

3rad Beu, Stanley’s Excelsior. No. 2, $4.00. > dlsSOftlO2 
9rad Sets. Stanley’s Excelsior, No. 3. $6.60.) 

Axes. 

Makers’ and Special Brand*— 

rirst quality.F dox. $6.00 <a $6.50 

Others.F do*, $6.50*15.76 

Axle Grenae. 

(framer’s, In bulk.Keg F lb, 4# ; Pall, F lb, 6# net 

Frasers, In boxes.F gross $9.50 

Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxx., F dot., 1 Tt, : $1.20; 2 tt. $2 

Dixon’s Everlasting.10-lb palls, each, 86# 

Lower grades, special brands.F gro $5.60 * $7 

Axles*—No. 1,4# *4)##; Na 2, 5)4*514#. 

NOS. 7 to 18. dls 60*55 % 

Nos. 19 to 22.dls flo&ioft 10*70 % 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Oiling : 
Standard Farm (1 to 6) and Special Farm (A1 to A6) 

Less than 10 sets.dls 334 % 

Over 10 sets.. .dls 3.S4&6 1 

Z Strong Exp. (6 to 9), ft XX Strong Truck (lo to 10): 

Less than 10 sets.dls 10 % 

Over 10 sets.dls 10ft6 % 

B us Holders. 

Surengle’s Pat., F dox $18.dls 60 % 

Buianoes.—Spring Balanoes..dls 60S 

Common 24!b.F dox., |L60-dis50 2 

Chatlllon’s 8prlng Balance#.dls 60 % 

Chatlllon’s Circular Spring Balanoes.dls 60 % 

Bella. ’ 

.*~.dlS 70ft 10 % 

.dis ecftio % 

. M dlS 60ft 10ft 10 % 

.dls 334kl0 % 

. . M dls 26A1U * 35 % 


Light Brass.. 

Extra Heavy.. 

Wh’te Metal. 

Silver Chuna.. 

Globe (Cone’s Patent)..... 

Door- 

Bong, Abbe's.. 

Gong. Yankee. 

Gong, Barton's. 

Oranx, Taylor's... 

Crank, Brooks*.... .. 

Crank, Cone’s. 

Crank Connel's . 

Lever. Sargent 1. 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronxed oi 
Lever, Taylor*# Japanned. 

Lever. R. B. M Col's. 

Pnll, Brook’s . 

Pell Western.... ... ^..-i 


. dls S34ftl0* 

.dls 46ftl0 % 

.t .diS 40A10 * 50 2 

.dls 26ftl0 2 

.dls 50ftl0ft2 2 

.dls 10 2 

.dls 20ftl0 2 

...dU 60ftl0 2 

Plated.net 

.dls 26ftl0 2 

.dls 50ftl0ft2 2 

..dls 50ftl0ft2 2 

. dls 25ftl0 2 

Common WroughL....au 00*10 2 

Western. ...dls 20ft 10 % 

Western, Sargent's list.dls 70ftl0 2 

Kentucky "Star”...dls20ftl04 

Kentneky, Sargeiit't list...dls 70ft 10 2 

Dooge, Genuine Kentucky, new list.dls 70*70ft 10 2 

Texas star...«dis 50ftl0 * 50ftlOA6 2 

- ..—.Ols 40*40ft6 2 

Steel Alloy Ohnreb and Bchooil Bells.dls 40 2 

Bel lews.— Blacksmiths*.~dls 60ftlOftB * 60 2 

Moiders*.dls 40 * 4 OftlO 2 

Hand **I)ow»....dls 40A10* BON 

Belting, Knbber. 

Common Standard.dls 70ft 10 2 

Standard.dU 70ft70fts 2 

Extra.dis ooftio % 

N. T. Rft P. Co., Standard.dls 60*6 2 

N.Y.RftP Co.. Extra Standard.dls 60ftl0 2 

Bench Btepa. 

Morrill’s.F dos $9—dls 60 % 

Hotchkiss’S .F doa $6.00-41* 10 * lOftlO % 

Weston's, per dos No. L 810: No. 2,89.. .dis 25ftl0ft5 % 

MeG Ill's.F dos $3—dls 10 2 

Sits.—Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, ftc., see 
Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders. 

Extension. Barber's.F dos 815.00—dls 40 * 4CftlO % 

Extension, Ives'.F doa $20.00—dls 60ft5 * tfOftlO 2 

Diagonal.F dos $24.0^418 40 % 

Angular.F dos 924.00-dts 40A5 2 

Blind Adjusters. 

Domex tie.F per dos $8.00—dls 834 % 

Bxoelslor.F dox fiaoo— dls 50ftl0ft2 % 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.dls 20 * 20*10 % 

Blind Fasteners. 

Maokrell’s..F dos pairs. fLOO-dls 20*20*10 % 

Van Sand’s Screw Pattenu.....415 F gra—dls 60*10 % 

Van Sand’s Old Pattern.$16 F gra—dls 65*10 2 

Washburn’s Old Pattern..49 F gro. net 

Meniman's..new list, net 

Austin ft Eddy Na 2008.$9 F gra net 

Security Gravity...$9 F gro. net 

Blind Staples. 

Barbed, 4 in. and larger.F S 74 • 8# net 

Barbed. 14 In.F P 84 * 9# net 

B leeks. 

Ordinary Tackle, list April 17, 'SS..•.dls 40 t 

Cleveland Blocs Co., Mai. Iron.dls 60 t 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, MaL Iron.dls 60 % 

Belts* _ 

Dxrr and Shutter— 

Oast Iron Barrel, Square, ftc.dls 70 * 70*10 2 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.dls 70 * 70*10 2 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent's list)..dls 66ft 10 % 

Ives' Patent Door Bolts.dls 60 2 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 * 70*10 2 

Wrought 8quare.dls 70 * 70*10 2 

Wrl 8butter.aU Iron.Stanley’s list.dls 60*10 % 

Wr*tShatter. Brass Knob,Stanley’s .dls 40*10 1 

Wrought Shatter, 8argent's list.dls 60*10 2 

Wrought 8unk Flush. Bar gent’s list..,...,, dls 66*10 2 
Wrought sunk Flush. Stanley’s list..... ..dls 69*10 2 
Wrought B.K.Flush. Com*n Stanley's list.dls 64*102 


Damage— 

Com. list June 10. '84.dls ?6ft?4*2 % 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76*10 % 

Pblia. pattern, list Oct. 7, 84. ..dls 75*10*76*10*5 2 

K. B. * W . old list.dls 70 2 

Tire- 

Common. list Feb. 28. 1888..dls 70 ft 

P. C. B ft N. Co.. F.mDire, list Feb. 28.1888.... .dls 70 2 
P. C B. * N. Co.. Phlladel.. list Oct. 84. . .dls 824 2 

P.C.B.&N.Co., Keystone. Phil, list Oct ’84.dls 80 2 

P.C.R&N.Co., Norway, Phil. list. Oct.’84.dls 75A10 2 
Am. 8. Co.. Norway. PbU..llstOct.l6. , 84..dls 76*10 2 

Am. 8. Co.. Eagfo, PblL.llsr Oct.l6.’84.dls 80 2 

Am. S. Ca. Phlladel. list. oct. Id 84.dls 85>4 % 

Am. 8. Ca. Bay State, list Feb. 28.’83.dls 70 2 

R. B. * W„ Phlladel. list Oct. 16.1884.dls 82 % 

R. * E. Mfg. Co.dls 70 ft 

Stove and Ptoto— 

8tove.dts 624 2 

Plow.dls bOftS 2 

Am. 8. Co. Stove, Annealed.dls 624 2 

R. B. * W.. Plow. .dls 65 2 

R. B. ft W.. Stove.dls 624 2 

R. ft E. Mfg Co. Rfov*.dls 624 2 

Machine, according to size.dis 76*10 & 80 ft 

Bolt Enos, according to stxe.... .dls 75&10 (ft 80 ft 

Berax...F P 94&104# 

Baring (ttachlrss. 

Without Augers. Upright Angular. 

Douglas .$5.50 $6.76.d1§60 2 

8nelPs. Rice’s Patent. 6.60 6.76.dis40ftl0fti02 

Jennings. 6.60 6.76.dls45*45ftl0« 

Other Machines. 3.36 2.75.net 

Philllps’Pat.. with Angers 7.00 7.60.nat 

Baw Pins 

Rumason. Beckley * Oa's.dls 60*10 2 

Sargent ft Oa’s.$17 and $18, dls 60*102 

Peek. Stow * W. Co.~dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 2 

Brass*, 

Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to 83..dls 60*5*60*102 

Backus, Nos. 6. 8. 12.14.dls 60*10*6 2 

Backus. Noe. 16.1*8. 20, 28, 7 4,11.dls 70*10*5 2 

Barber’s, Nos. 10 to 16....dls 60 ft 

Barber’s, Nos. 80 to 33. . .dls 60< 

Barber’s, Nos. 40 to 68.„dls 60*102 

Parkers. Nos. 8,10 and 12.dls 75*10*80 2 

Barker’s, Plated, Nos. 8,10 and 12.,dls 66*10*70 2 

Osgood s Ratchet.dls 40ftio<a60 2 

8po(ford’s. ...dls 50*10 2 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.d!« 70 * 70*6 2 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet.dls 6^*6 * 60*10 % 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dls 60*5 * 60*10 2 

Ives' Barbers.dls «0&6 * floftiof 

Ives’ Spofford .;.dls 60*6 * 60ft 10 2 

Common Bali. American.$1.10 * $1.16 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 26. 27. 80.dls 50ftl0*60ft5 2 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 117 118 .Ilk.dis 70 * 70*6 % 

Amtdon's Barker’s Imp’d Pla'n.dls 75*10 * 80 % 

Amidon’s Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.dls 66*10 * 70 ft 

Amldon s Ratchet . dls 75*10 * 80 ft 

Amldon’a Eclipse Ratehet.^*,.dls 60 2 

▲mldon’s Globe Jawed...dls 40*40*10 2 

Amldon's Corner Braoe.dls 40 * 40*10 % 

AmMon’i Universal.A tn., 88.10: 10 In.. $2.26 

Amldon's Buffalo Ball. . .H.10 * $1.15 

P. 8.* W..dls 50*102 

Bvaokets. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent's list... ...dls 65*10 * 55*10*10 2 
Shelf. Fancy. 8argent's list.....dls 60*10 * 60*10*102 

Reading, plain.dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 2 

Reading. Rosette....dls 00ft 10 * 60*10*10 2 

Bright Wire Goons.dls 874 & 874*10 % 

Broilers. finch.. 9 x0 9x11 

Henls* Self-Basting.. 1 Per dos. 84.50 6.60 6.60 

Backets.—See Weil Buckets and Palls. 

Boll Kings.—Union Ca Nat.dis 56$ 

Sargent's......dls664*10# 70*62 

Hotchkiss' low list...dls 80 2 

Humason. Beckley ft Oa’s^..dls 70 2 

Peck, stow ft w. oa’s.-dls 50*10 m 60*10*10 2 

El inch Hdw.Co.. White MetaL low list.dJs50D60*lO 2 
Botcher's Gleovers. 

Bradley's.dls 25 • 80 

L. ft I. J. White...dls 20*51 

Beatty’s. .dls 40 a 40*8$ 

1 2 8 4 6 6 7 8 

$16.60 19.00 21.50 24.00 27.00 80.00 88.60 88.50 

New Haven Bdge Tool Oa’s.dls 40 

P. S. * W.dls 834*5*334*10 

Bette. 


,.dls 70*10 


Wrought Brass.-dls 70*70*10 % 

Oast Brass. TiebouPs..dls 334 % 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s Fast.A Is 884*10 ft 

Cast Brass. Loose Joint....dls 334*10 ft 

Oa*t Iron- 

Fast Joint, Narrow... dls6o*10 

Fast Joint. Broad.-.. .dls 65*10 

Loose Joint.. 

Loose Joint. Japanned. 

Loose Joint. Jap. with Aoorns....., 

Parliament Butts. 

Mayer's Hinges.. 

Loose Pin. Aoorns.... 

Loose Pin, Aoorns, Japanned.«... 

Loose Pin. Aoorns, Jap,PluLTlp#...,. I 
Wrought t Stee*>— 

Fast Joint Narrow.dls 70*10 ft 

Fast Joint. Lt. Narrow.dls 70*10 ft 

Fast Joint. Broad.dis 70*10 ft 

Loose Joint. Broad.dis70fti0ft 

Table Butts. Back Flaps. *0..dls 70*10 2 

Inside Blind. Regular.dls 70*10 2 

Inside Blind. Light.dls 70*10 ft 

Loose Pin.dls 70*10 2 

Bronxed Wrought Butts.dls 40*10*40*10*6 2 


C. 


ollnero.—See Compa 
Calks, Toe 

Gautier.F 1b 6406# 

Dewicks... .F h 54*6# 

Con Oven era. 

Messenger’s Comet.F doa $3.00, dls 262 

American...F gross $8.00 

Duplex.... dos 26#, dls U * 20 $ 

Lyman's...F dos 83.76. dls 80 f 

No. 4. French....-F dos $2.26. dls 56 i - 


No. 4. French....-F dos H.26, dls 65 * 601 

Na 6, Iron handle.F gross $6.00, dls 45 * 60 i 

Eureka. . . ..F doa 88.60, dls 10 2 

* ors..F doa $2.76*83 00 2 

.. . mmI dos $2.76 $ 

1- 82 { f. $4^618, ttAk...^3860*10*19 f 


Sardine 8olssors,.F 

Star. 

Sprague. Na 
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World's Best. * gross, N e. 1. 911 . 00 ; No. 2,124.00. 

No. A $&6.oo. . .dls 6o*id* 

UnlverftaL.™...V dos 98 00, dls 36*6 * 

Pomestte...B dos 12.60, als 46 * 

Champion.. B dos 12.00. dls 60* 

Ctrsi. 

Hone and Carry.dls 10 * 10 ® 10 * 10*10 ft 

Cotton.Now list, Aag. ( 1883, dls 10 ® io*i<>ft 

Wool ••. •• »• •« dl*10®l0*i0ft 

Oamot Stretch on. 

Cast Steel, Polished.B dos 12.26 

Cost Iron, Steel Points.„B dos 80S 

goek•$...n dos 11.76 

Bollard's*....dls 26® 26610 2 

Carnet Sweooors. 

Blssell No. 6.O dos H7.00 

Blssell No. 7 Now Drop Pan.B dos $19.00 

Blssell Grand., * dos $8© oo 

Grand Rapids. B dos $* 4.00 

Crown Jewel.No. 1, $18 j No. 2, $19; No. 3, $20 

Manic.B dos $16.00 

• dos $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled Trimming*... 

. * dos $27.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned Trimming* _ 

_ , , B dor $24.00 

Gar and. ..p dos f 18.00 

Parlor Oneen.p doe $ 24.<>0 

Housewife’s Delight.P doe $ 16.00 

Queen. . .p dot *16.00 

Qneen, with band.. dos $18.00 

alng.. . m dm ian.oo 

Weed Improved., p dos $18 00 

*v.B dos $16.00 

Cog Wheel. .p dos $16.00 

C artrt dree—See Ammunition. 

Casters. 

Bed.) ifew list: 

Kato.. Brass . .dls 66 ® *8*8 ft 

IDiaUow Socket. ) Others..dls 60 ® flo&6 ft 

DeepBooket.toftiu* 

Tale Casters, list Mar. 1884.dls so&iOia.ioft 

Tale. Gem .dls 80<a60*5 ft 

Martin s Patent (Pnoenlx).dls 45 *in ® 50 ft 

Parson's Anti friction.dls 60 si «o*i0 1 

”Glant •' True* Casters.als 10 ® 1 O &6 % 

Stationary Truck Casters.dls 46*10 

Cattle Leaders. 

Hu mason. Beckler * Oa.1.dls 70 * 

gK?«nt;s.dls 6614*10 * 

Bptchkiss._dlT 80 * 

Peck Stow * W. Co...dls 60*10 * 

Chain. 

Trace. 6*4-10-2. exact sixes. B pa'r.fl 03) 

Traoe, 6*10-8, exact slses. P pair, .22 V dU 
Trace .7-10-2, exact slses.. p pair. 1.11 { 6C*l0«b ft 

Note.—T races. " Regular" slses 3a net P pair less 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth, Stretcner, and other fancy Chains, list 

Nov. 1. 1884.dls 60*10 ® 50*10*6 ft 

American Coll 316 1 # 6-16 H 7-1© W <W P 

In cask lots. 8.75 6.25 6.00 4.50 4.40 4.00 3.75 8.60 

Less tnan cass iota, add Q#®)*# P n. 

German Coll, list of June 20.1887. ...dls 60*10&6®60 ft 
Got. Halter Chain, list of June 20.1887.. 

dls 60*10*6®60 ft 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.die 50*2 % 

£*e«a• die 3f>®21 

Oneida Halter Cham.„....dls 60a 60*5 ft 

Galvanised Pnmp Cham.P a u& fl# 

fT 00 ...dls 70*1 u ® 7b ft 

Jack Chain. Brass...ais 65 6 70 ft 

Chalk. — White......p gr© t >os 

g*d-.«$..„B gro 70S 

2£5?;*’AL1'.~B gro 8 e S 

White Crarons. .B gro 12# ® 12H dls 10# 

Chalk Linen.—Bee Lines. 

Chisels. 

Socket Framing and Firmer— 

P.,8.* W. 

Hew Haven and Mladleeex. 

Mix . 

Ohio Tool Co.. 

Buc* tiros...dls 30 ft 

Merrtn.-^v;....dls 60*10®60*10*6 ft 

L. * I. J. Whit-. ...die 30 a .w*6 < 

Wither©r and Douglass........dls 75 ® 76*5 ft 

Tanged Firmer* .als 4t>*iu % 

Tanged Firmer*. Batcher's.$ 4.76 ® $6.00 

Tanged Flrmers, 8pear * Jackson's.$6.00 to £ 

Tanged Firmers. Buck Bros..dls 80 ft 

Cold Chisels. B h...16#® 10# 

Beach Patent.. ....each. $8.00. dls 20 ft 

Morse’s Adjustable.each. $7.00;d £ 20 ®20*6 5 

Danbury.............. .each, 28.00, dls 80 ® 30*6 ft 

Syracuse. Bala Pat.<ju 26 ft 

Clamp*. 

Providence Tool Co.’* Wrought Iron.dls 26 2 

Adjustable, Gray s. dls 20 2 

Ad nstable, Lambert's.idli 20 * 

Ad, nstable. Bnow’s. .dls 40*6 ft 

Ad, useable. Hammer's.. disl? % 

Adjustable. Stearna*.dis’20*10 2 

Stearns' Adjustable Cabinet and Corner. ..dls 20*10 f 

Canmet. Sargent • .dls 66*^410 1 

Carriage Makers', Sargent's.dls 70*10 1 

Bbernard Mfg. Co.dls 40*6 ® 40*10 f 

Warner’s.....dls 40*10® 40 * 10*6 % 

•aw Clamp*.See vises 

Clips. 

Norway, Axle, H * 6-16.dls 66*5*6 

Second grade Norway Axle, U * 6 16.dls 66*6 

Superior Axle Clips .. dls 66H*6 ® 6©H*o*6 % 

Norway hprlna Bar Clips, 6-16.d1s60*5*6 

Wrougbt-lron Felloe Clips... ® 6w# 

Steel Kelio** cups . » Tfc 6# 

Baker Axle Clips .dls 26 % 

bseltsfM.. aisMi* 

Cecks. Brass. - hardware list.dls 40 * 10*2 % 

CoCt*e mills 

Box and Side. List revised Jan. 1888.dls 60*2 % 

American Enterprise Jhfv 00 .dls 20*10«30 * 

The *' 8wlft.'’ Lane Broe .die 20*10 1 

Compaaaes, melders, dke. 

Compasses. Caliper*. D'vlder*.dls 70®70*10 % 

Bern la * Call Co.’s Dividers.dls 60*6 t 

Bemls * Call Co. s Compasses * Calipers....dls 60*6 t 
Bemls * Call Co.’* Wing * Inside or Ontsldadl* 60*6 % 

Bemls * Call Co.'s Double. dls 60 * 

Bemls * Call Co.'s (Call's Patent Inalde)....dls 80 % 

Bxcelslor. dls 60 4 

J * rv, ’, «i«<i nwis*ni vv.aio« 

Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers dls 25*10* 0 % 

Ftarretl’a T,ock '’alipers and Dividers. dls 2o 1 % 

Starrett’s C< mblnatlon Dividers. dts 26a 10 % 

tsoserr i*«u. 

Bradley *.dls 20 1 

Barton A ....dls 20®20A6 % 

1?* L J* .- dta 20^ % 

Albertson Mfk. Oo. . .dls 26 t 

Beatty’s .dls 40 ® 40*6 % 

•anduakv Tool Co.dls 30 ® 30*6 % 

Corkscrew*. 

Hnmaaon * Berkley Mfg. Co.......dls 40® 40*10« 

Clough’s Patent. .. . .dls 88H • 88H*5 t 

How* B*o*. * Halbert...dls 36 ft 

Corn Malvern aid Cnuoro. 

..dis 10 2 

Wadswort**** . . . . ... d«*ea« 

Cradle*.—Grain..dls 50a 8 ft 

Crow Baro — jaat Stool.p % 

Iron, Steel Potato.. . $1 SH0 


Carry Combo. 

Pitch • ._dls 60*10 #60*10*10 ft 

Robber.B do* $16.00, dls 20 ft 

Perfect . . . .. .dls ft 

Curtain Pino,— Silvered Gloss . net 

White Knamel......net 

Cntler>, 

Beaver F alls and Booth's.dl* 83H ft 

Wostenholme.$7.76 to £ 


dls 75*5 ® 

76*10 ft 


D. 


.dls 60 ft 

.d IS 50 ft 

.dls 40 ft 

.dls 40*10 ft 


_ ampere, dee. 

Dampers, Buffalo . . 

Buffalo Damper Clips. 

Crown Damper. 

Excelsior .. 

Divider*—See Compasses. 

Dog Collar*. 

Embossed Gilt, Pope * Stevens' list..dls 80*10 ft 

Leather, Pope * 8tevens' list. . .dls 40 ft 

Brass. Pone ft Stevens' list....dis 40 ft 

Deer Hprlng*. 

Torrey's Rod, regular slae.B don $1.30 

Gray s. .«B gro, $20.00, dls 20 ft 

Bor Rod .B gro, $20.00. dls 20 ft 

Warner's No. 1. B doa. $2.60 ; NoJ$J3.30.dls40*10®53 ft 

Gem Coll), list April 19 1886..dis 10 ft 

Star (Coll), list April 19,1886.dls 20 ft 

Victor 1 Colli.dls 60 ® 60*10 ft 

Champion (Coll).dU 60*10® 60*10*10 ft 

Philadelphia..5 tn., $6.00 ; 8 In.. $7.76, dls 3o ft 

Cowell’s.NO. 1, B doa $18.00; No. 2. $ 16 . 00 , dls 50 ft 

Rubber, complete.~B do* $4.60, dls 66*10 ft 

Hercules.dls 50 ft 

Bbaw Door Check and Bpring.dls 26 ® 80 ® 36 ft 

Elliott’s Door Check and Spring.dls 26 ft 

Drawing Halve*. 

£ - 8 * * W . I dis 76*5 ® 

New Haven and Middlesex. . .*!!! 1 75*10 ft 

Merrill .61» 60 * 10*10 ft 

Witherby and Douglass.dls 7(®75*6 ft 

Watrous. .....dls 16*10 26 ft 

L. * 1. J. White.dls 20*6 ft 

Bradley’s.din 36 ft 

Adlustable Handle.dls 25® 83V$ft 

W'lklnson’s Folding.dts 26 ® 26*o ft 

Dr!‘l* ana Drill Steekn. 

Blacksmiths’..each. $1.78 

Blacksmiths' Self-Feeding.each, $7.60, dH 2u ft 

Breast. P. S. * W.dls 40*10 ft 

Breast. Wilson’s.dls 30*6 ft 

Breast. Millers Falls.each. $8.00 dls 26 ft 

Breast, Bartholomew’s... each, $2.60, dls 26*10 ® 40 ft 

Ratenet, Merrill’s.dls 20 ® 20 * 6 ft 

Ratchet, Ingersoll's.dls 26 ft 

Ratchot, Parker’s.dls 20 ® 20*6 ft 

Ratchet, Whitney's.-dls 20*io ft 

Ratchet, Weston's..dls 20®26 ft 

Ratchet, Moore s Triple Action... . ~**^dls 26 y 80ft 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $1X00, Adjustable. 

$12.00. ... .dls 20*10 ft 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.dls V ft 

Automatic Boring Tools.each, $1.76 ® $L*6 

Twist Drills— 

Morse .. ..dls 60*10*6 ft 

Standard. dls 60*10*5 ft 

Syracuse . dls 60*ic*b f 

Cleveland.dls 50*10*5 ft 

Wiirams.dls 60*10*10 ft 

Drill Bit*.—See Augers and Bits. 

Drill Chuck*.—See Chucks. 

Dripping Pane.—Small slses.B » ©$<# 

Large sixes. v ...B b 6 J 4 $ 

TTlgg Beater*'. _ 

kliDover...B doa.. $2.^0 

National...B do* $4.60, dls 884 ft 

Family CT. ft 8. Mfg. Co.}.B gro, $17.00®fi8.00 

Kingston Standard Co.V.B gro, $6.50 

Acme (Standard Co.B gro. $6.00 

Duplex standard Co.). * gro, $16.00 

Duplex, extra heavy .B do* extra $6 00 

Rival iMao i&rd to.). B gro $.2 00 

Triumph (T. * 8. Mfg. Co.).B gro,f 10.50®$i L50 

Advance No. 1.B gro $10.60 

Advance, No. 2.B gro $10.00 

Bryant's...B gro $16 00 

A vre«’ Roln»l ...... . . B gro $6 

Double Hamblin * RusseU Mfg Co.).B gro, $16 20 

F*4t iH»mblln & Russell Mfg. Co.) - ^B gro, $14.00 

Triple Hamblin ft e nssell Mfg. Co.) — B gro, il©.2u 

Spiral (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).B gro. $4.50 

Paine. Pith' * C »’s. .B gro $24.00 

Fgg Po' cheea. 

Buffalo St''am Egg Poachers, B dos., No. 1. W OOt 
No 2.19.00 ...dls 26 ft 

Fieri ric Bell Metn«—Wollensak’s.an 16 * 

Bigelow * Dowse.dis 20 ft 

Minery. No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, CF 

46 gr. 

Kegs. B b. 4 # 

H xegs. B b.. 4M# 

3 kegs. B ». 4*2# 

Id b cans. 10 In case 6 # 

10 bcans,less thanlO 10 # 

Enameled and Tinned 
Ware. pin* 

IronfllstjJovT 11. l£S!..dl* 60*10 ® 50*10*5 

Brass .%.dU 60® 60*6 ft 

kaenrekeen*. 

Door Lock.June dlaoounts as Door Locks 

Brass Thread.dls 60® 00*10 ft 

Wood.dls 26 ft 

F aucet*. 

Fenn’s.dls 40 ft 

Bohren’s Patent Rubber Ball.dls 26 ft 

Fenn’s Cork Stop*.dl* 33H ft 

8tar. 60 ft 

Frary’s Patent Petroleum.dl* 40*5*2 ft 

West’s Patent Key.~.<ils t>o*l0 ft 

Anehor Look. .. dlaiSft 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined. ..dl* 60*10 m 60*lt *10 ft 

Cork Lined.dls 7C*6 ® 70*10 ft 

Burnside's Red Cedar.dls 50 ft 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bb? lots. M dls bO&iO t 

J Sommer's Peerless Best Block Tin Key.dls 40 ft 

J. Sommer’s IX l, iki qnai'ty, Cork Lined.dts 60 ft 

J. Sommer’s Diamond lx>ck.dls 40 ft 

J. Sommer's Perfection, Kla. Red Cedar..d’s 50 ft 

J Sommer’s GoodeDough Cedar..dls 60 ft 

Self-Measuring, Enterprise. ..B dos $86.00—dls 20*10 ft 

Self-Measuring, Lane’s.B dos $86.00-<Ds 26*10 ft 

Self-Measuring. Victor.B dos $86.00—dls 26*10 ft 

Felloe Plate*. Bb6*6W# 

Fifth V4 heels.-Derby and Cincinnati .dls 46*5 ft 
File*. 

Domr'tu '— 

Nicholson Files, Rssps, &c.dls 6(>*5@ 60*10ft 

N'choUon (X. F.) Files.dt« 25 » 

Nichols n’s Royal Files(Secondskils 76 (extra prices 
on certain s tea.) 

Other makers, best brands.dls 60*5 at 60 * 10*6 ft 

Fair or anas .dls 60«10*10 ® 70 ft 

Second quality.<1is 70*5 A 75 ft 

Heller’S Horse Rasps..als 60*7* <* 60*10 ft 

Mc r affrey’s Hone hasps.dls tOAiO ft 

Imponsa— 

J. * RUey Carr.List, April 1,1888, dis 16 ft 

J. * Riley Carr Hone Rasps.dls 10 ft 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1,1888. dls 16 ft 

Butcher. Butcher's list, dls 20 ft 

Stub*.Stubs list, dls 26 ® 80 ft 

Turton’s. .Turton s list dts. 20® 26 ft 

Graavaa* alone Rasp* American list d dot 


160 gr. 

6 # 

s 
10 # 


F FF. 

K 

5 # 

7 H4 


War*.—See Hollow- 


Fla In* Machtna*. 

Knox, 414-lnch Rolls...$8.26 each 

Knox. 6-Inch Rolls.JLd0•ach^ 41ISW, 

Ragle 3H Inch RolL.$2.15. dls 86 ft 

Ragle, 6U-inch Roll.2.86, dla 36 ft 

Crown, 4H In., $3^0:6-ln,$4.00; 8-In., $8.60each,dls $6§ 

Crown JeweL.0*ln, $8.60 eaoh, dls 86 ft 

American. 6-ln., $8; 8-in., $8.40; 7 in.,$4L60 each, dls 86 ft 

Domestic Fluter.$L60 ea c h, n*$ 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal..B doa $12, dls 26ft 
Crown Hand Fluter, No*. 1. $16; 2, $12-60; A no.dls 80 ft 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 86..B dos $16.30, dl* 40 ft 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110.«.B do* $11. dl* 40 ft 

hepard Hand Fluter. No. 96.B doa $8, 41* 40 ft 

Clark’»tiana Fluter.B dos $15.00, dls 86 ft 

Combined Fluter and Bad Iron...B do* $15.00, dls 80 ft 

Buffalo.B do* $10.00 dls 10 ft 

Flavin* Aelasar*.dl*46f 

Fodder Sq*eezera. 

BU«r’s .B dot *2,00 

Blair’s, " Climax " . . B dos $L26 

Fork*.—Hav. Manure. Ac.. Asso. list.dl*65*6 ft 

Hay, Manure. Ac.. Phlia. list....dl* 00 #80*6ft 

Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezer*, Ice Cream. . 

Buffalo Champion. .dls 80*10*5 ft 

Sheparrt’s Lightmng..dls 65ft 

White Mountain...dls00ft- 


Fralt and Jelly L - ^ 

Enterprise Mfg. Co..dls 20*10 • 80 ft 

Henla... 

P. D. A Co . I. .B dos $4.60' 

Shepard’s Queen City.dls 40ft 

HiW.T. M :.dls 76*5 ® 76*10 ft 

No. 012346© 7 8 

a dos. ..$3.76 4.70 6.30 6.96 0.66 7.50 8.75 10.00 11 26 

Low List ..dls 05*10 ft 

No . 0128460 7 8 

B dos.... $3.00 8.76 4.26 4.76 6.26 0 00 7.00 A00 9.00 
Fn*e. B 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for drv ground.$2,70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for drv ground.2.86 

Sirgle Taped Fus*», for wet ground...4 78 

Double Taped Fuse for very wet ground..6.00 

Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.7.26 

Small Gutta Pereha Fuse, for wafer.7.60 

Large Outta Percha Fuse, for wat°r......12.00 

G vurHiif KortUe. Ve .dk 60*16ft 

Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch.dl* 25*10 ft 

Wire, Wheeler, Madden* Oo. —dls 10ft 

Wire, Morse’s .dls60®60*6ft 

Wire. Brown * Sharpe’s.--dls lO A 20 ft 

Gimlet*.-Nail and Spike... d ?s 60*10*6* 

“ Eureka *» GlmleU.dls 40*10 ft 

"Diamond” Gimlets. . B gross$5.00 

Double Cut, Bhepardson's.dl* 46 ® 46*6 ft 

Doable Cut, Ives*.dl* 60 • 00*5 ft 

Double Cut, Douglass'.- .. dls 40* 10ft 

"Bee" ....... .B grow 812, dls *6® 25*6 f 

• * la o.—Tie Page's Liquid.dls *6 • 26*6* 

Dpton’s T.iQtild ... . ..dls 35* 

W. N. Le Page's Improved Liquid Glue.dis26® 26*6 * 

Tinned and*Rnameled.dls 40*6 ® 40*10* 

Family. Howe’s " Eureka ".dls 40 * 

Famliv L. f. * c.’s •' Handv M .dla 60 * 

Grtnd*von«*« „ __ 

Small at factory ...B ton $7.60 ® 9.0 

Urtsdstsoe Flxtnroa. 

Sargent's Patent.dl* 70*10 * 

Reading Harawar* Oo. .....dl* 80*10 * 

pg nek Bnwa.—See Saw*. 

Ralter* —Covert’s, Rope, W-ln.Jat«....41s 60*2 * 

Covert’s. Rope. *4 In.. Hemp.dl* 4©«2 * 

Covert's AdJ. Rope Halters. M dls40*2* 

Covert's Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie.dls 60*2* 

Covert's Jute Horse and Cattle Tie*... ...dls 60*10*2 * 
B am titer*. 

Handled Hammers. 

Msvdole's .List Dee. 1.1886, dls 26 ® 26*1 o« 

Buffalo Hammer Oo.) List Jan. 15. *27 

Bnmason * Beckley... . > Dls. 60 #80* 

A tn* Tool Co...) 10 ft 

Fayette R- Plumb ..dls sovio #* 60 

C. Hammond * Son...dls 40*10®60 

Verree...a is » ft 

Magnetic Tack. Nos. L2.AIL26. L60 * L76.dis 80*10 * 

Nelson Tool Works. .dl* 40*10* 

Warner * Nobles.dla 20 m 2ft * 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox.dls 40 * 

Sargent's...dls SSVftftlO * 

Heavy Hammers and Sledges— 

8 b and under. 

8 to 6 b. 

Over 5 b. 

Wilkinson's Smiths'.10fe#®U#B b 

Band Caffs and Let Iran*. 

Providence Tool Co.. Hand Cuffs. 216.00 B doa. .dls 10* 

Providence Tool Co. .Leg Irons. $86.00 B doa_dls 10* 

Tower’s.dl* 2* * 

Daley's Improved Hand Buffs: 2 Hands, Polished. 

B doa. $i8 Nickeled. $67; 8 Honda, Polished. B 

dos. $72 ; Nickeled. $84.dla 21 

Handleo. 

Iron, Wrought or Oast.— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 8 4 

Per dos..90.90 1.00 LIS L86 L60....dis60*10*10 

Hoggin’s Latches.B doa. SO# ®i 

Bronsc Iron Drop Latches.B dos. 70# not 

Jap d Store Door Handle*—Nuts, $1.62; Plate, $L10; 

no Plate, 20.88.net 

Barn Door.B do*. $L40. dla 104U0 * 

Chest and Lifting.-.dla 70* 

Handles , Wood— 

Saw and Plane.dl* 40*10 ® 40*10*6 * 

Hammer. Hatchet. Axe, Sledge. * 0 ...dls *6* 

Brad Awl....B gross 82.00 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, assorted.....B gross 4 . 6 OT „ 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, large.B gross 6.0C * 

Apple Firmer Chisel, assorted.B gross 6.001 % 

Apple Firmer Chisel, large.B gross A00 1 « 

Socket Firmer Chisel, assorted.B gross A00 3 

Socket Framing Chisel, assorted.....® gross 6.001 

J. B. Smith Co. 1 * Pat. File.dl* 60 * 

File, assorted.B gross 2.761 atasom 

Anger, assorted.B gross 6.00 V 

Auger, large.B «ro*a 7.00 S 40 « 10 * 

Patent Auger. Ive*».dls 80*10* 

Patent Anger. Douglass*.B set $1.26 net 

Patent Anger. Swan's...B set $L00 net 

Hoe. Rake. 8bovet. *e.dl* 60*10 * 

Cross Out Sate Handles— 

Atkins’ No. 1 Loop. B pair, 80# No. 8, 22#: No. 2 
and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 

Boynton's Loop Saw Handle*...60#, dl* 00 * 

Champion ...16# 

Bsotsrs. 

Barn Door, old patterns.dl* 80*10*10 ® 70S 

Barn Door. New England.dls 80*10*10 ® TO * 

Samson Steel Anti Friction.dl* 6ft * 

Orleans Steel.dls 66 * 

Hamtltnn Wrought Wood Track. ...o.s66* 

U. 8. Wood Track.d»* df * 

champion...dls 80*16 * 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Ox's list., .dla76 
Climax Anti-Friction.JkSI 


SIS I 

.B b 80# 1 • 76 * 


...dla 26* 


Digitized by LjOOQLC 
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Climax Steel Anti-Friction. , din 60 t 

Zenith for Wood Track. dls 651 

Reed's Steel Arm.<u» 60 « 

Challenge. Harn Door. dl* 60 ^ 

Sterling Improvea (Anti-Friction)..dls 85*10 « 

Victor. No. I, |16 ; No. 8,910.60 1 No. 8,918.. .<tt* KOk* % 

gfcerttrae. ..als 60*10 > 

...dh» MWtlo * 60 i 

The ** Bo*s ” e.»er* 

Best Antl-Frlctlon.dlt 60 % 

Duplex i Wood Track).dls 60 % 

T«rry'» Patent. .V do*, or.. 4 in. 810 1 6 in., 

H2.....din 60ftb f 

Oronk’s Patent....No. 4.918; No. 6,914.40: No. 0.118 

...di* 60*1 b 0 60 i 

Wood Track Iron Clad.V ft. 10#. df« 60*16 0 60 t 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon .dUbO 0 50*5 % 

tochifot .V set 98.00, dU zo % 

5°ljP*«.dls 20*10 

ftlix. •••;.V set 94.60, dls 804 

Lane's Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dls 40 * 10 * 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger_dls 80*10 0 ?6Aio * 

Warner’s Patent. . .dls 20020*10 * 

Stearns* Antl-Frlctlon .dls 20 0 20*10 * 

Stearns- Cha’ienge.dls 26*10 0 26*10*10 * 

Faultless.dls 40 0 40fto t 

American. .Y set |0; dls 20*10 * 

Rider * Wooster, No. 1.68)4#; No. 2, 76#..d1<» 40 * 

Paragon. Nos. 1, 2 and 8.dls 40&iu * 

Paragon, Nos. 6, bh, 7 and 8.dls 20*10 * 

.... .dls 00 @«o&10 * 

Nickel. Test Iron..dls 50* 

Nickel. Malleable iron and Steel. dls 40 * 

Scranton Anti Friction Slng'e Strap.dls * 

Scran on Antl-Fricclon Double Strap.dls 40* 

Universal Anti Friction ... . 0*8 40 * 

Wild West, 4 in. wheel, 916; 6 in. wheel. $21... .dl» 45 * 

«tar . .„dl*4 &-0 0 40 *i0*6* 

•• •• .dls 50*5 <3u0*10 * 

Harness Snaes.—See Snaps. 

Hatchets.—Liar Jan. 1.1880. 

Isaiah Blood.dls 85 040* 

Hunt s Shingling Lath and Claw.dls 40*6 * 

Hunt's Beoart .. dls 40 * 

Buffalo Hammer Co. .dls 4Oft 10050 * 

Hnrfl’i .dls 40*10 ta 50 « 

Fayette R. Plumb.d!s 40*10 <& 50 * 

Wm. Mann, Jr., ft Co.dis 60 0 60 * 5 * 

Underbill Edge Tool Co.dls 40*6 (a 4o*lo % 

Underhill’s Haines and Bright goods..dls 33W * 

a Hammond * Son....dls 40*10 <* 50 « 

Summons...dls 40*10 0 60* 

Feck’s.dds 40*10 0 40 * 10*6 » 

Kelly’s.......dis 60060*5 t 

Sargent* Co. ... d’soO* 

S?R. Ryc . k JP 1 ** To ° l °°.dls 40*10040*10*6 1 

Collins, following list.dls 10 * 

Shingling, Nos. 12 3.V dos $6.50 98.00 *8.60 

Claw, Nos. 123.V dos 8.00 8 60 7.00 

lathing Noe. 183.* dos 6.60 e.00 8.60 

Bit Knives. 

Lightning.Mfrs. price V dos 118. d's 25* 

_ Jobber’s Extras 

Electric.V dot H »*) dls 3" 0 

.. . .. 9 dos $18 s jo*6# 

Wadsworth’s.dls 40*714 0 40* 10 * 

^rter’s Needle.a dos 91 1.60 0 *i 2 .( 0 

Heath *.V dos 918.60 0 914.00 

Eftlngaa. 

Wrought iron Pftngoo— 

Strap and T.dls 70*ir&5 0 70 * 10*10 * 


Perfect Rings.V dos boxes 11.75 0 2 . 0 C I ¥ ad lee. 

Perfect Ringers.» dos. t2.5f , Li Melting, Sargent’s, 

flair’s Hog lungers.V dos, $2.6( 0 98.86 


Hog Rings . 

Champion Ringers.. 

Champion Rings, Double.., 

Brown’s Ringers. 

Brown’s Rings. 


a 00 s Ph*<* 1.0 

.V dot 92.0C 

.V dos, 92.81 

.V dos, *2.00 

.V dos, 9L26 0 1.3C 


Screw Hook and 
Strap..... 

Heavy Welded Hook 


8 to 18 in. »<t. 34 |f 

h to 80 In , 9 V.346 

22 to 38 in., a ®... 24 # 

8 to 18 in., V * .?,», * 

•4 to2j in., 9 Ib. P,Uf 

(28 to 38 In., * ft. 29it 

V dot #1.60 

V dos #2.46 

V dos 98.80 


_ _ w ^ „ kh in!’...P dot #1.60 

Screw Hook and Eye.Ik In..,.* dot #2.45 

»_ 1* d W 


Boiled Blind Hinges. Nos .32 and*84. .die 60* 10 

g®Ued Hinge* Nos. 888 and 834....dls 66*101 

Rolled Raised..dls 70*10 

H1ng «! J 8,10 * 18 in., V ».. 

»!T rOTld<,nc ® • ***** 12 In.. 9 #«.. 

%rls# liisflw— 

goer's Spr’ng and Blank Butts.dls 40 

Union Soring Hinge Co.’a list, March. 1888.. .dls 80 » 

Acme and U S .dls 80 * 

Empire and Crown.dla 20 * 

Bero and Mo. arch .dis 60* 

American, ucm, and star. Japanned. dls 20 > 

American, Gem. and Star, Bronsed... . ne. 

Oxford, Bronse and brass. net 


Barker's Double Acting... 

Union Mfg. Co. 

Bommer’i.... 

Buck man’s. 

Chicago. 


...dls80*10 f 

...dls 26 * 

.—.dls 80 

.dls 16020 % 

.dls 80 f 

. 9 dos 94.40, dls 66 

. 9 do* 97.00, dis 66 * 

...9 dos 96.20. dls 66*10 1 

. .dls 60 * 10*6 1 

...9 dos 96.00. dls 56*10 > 
....... 9 cos 912.50. dls 60 i 

..9 dos pair 94.50. dls 60 > 

.*.dls 46*101 

. dls 80*10*5 \ 

doa sets #12, aii 60 


.dls 76*2 * 

.dls 60*6*10 % 

.dls 70*2 * 

.dls 45*10* 

...dls 50 * 


Western. 

N. B. 

N. B. Reversible. 

Clark's. Nos. 1 8 8. 

N. Y. State.. 

Automatic. 

Common Sense. 

Seymour's.. 

Shepard’s . 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges. 

Blind Hinge *— 

Parker. 

Palmer. 

Bey moor. 

Nicholson. 

Huffer. 

N««. lt n b 40 and 50.V.V..dls 75*10*50 SO * 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity. dis 50 * 

Sargent's. Nos. 1. 8. 6. 11 ,13...dls 76*10076*10*5 1 

IfWnt’s No. 12.dls 76*10*10* 

Reading’s Gravity . . .dls 76*io 0 76 * 10*5 * 
Sheoard'* Noiseless Niagara Buffalo, rhamp’o . 
Steamboat. Clark’s Old Pattern and Clark * Tip 

Pattern ... - -. .dfs r»*ii>*.*> 1 

Shepar 1’s O. S , Lull ft Porter .dfs 75 < 10 * 

She* srd’s Acme, Lull ft Porter.dls 76*5 < 

Shepard s Que<>n City Reversible. dis 75 * 

• Clark s Lull * Porter. Not. 0, 1 , lfc, 2 . 2W » . 

North’s Automatic ‘ Blind’ * Fixture^ J# No. A 2 !^/or * 
Wood. # 10 . 50 ; No. 8, for Brick, 913.50... .dls 26*2 * 


Garden. Mortar. *0 ....dls 65 *a 4 

Planter's, Cotton, * 0 ........ M ..dls86&5 % 

Hoe .••-•dls 60 % 

*y°... 9 dot 94.0 


-dls 20 


D. * H. Scovll. 

Lane’s Crescent 8cov«l Pattern. d,s 46 « 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dls*46 A t> 1 

Lane s Rasor Blade scovil Pattern.dls 808 


Hofatfug ItMratst 

Moore's ” Hand Holst, wltn Lock Brake.dls ?0 % 

"Moore’s ” Differential Pulley Block..dls 40 % 

Holders, File and Tool. 

Rale Pat .V doa 94; dls vr % 

Nicholson File Holders.dls 20 % 

Hollow-Ware. 

iron— 

Stove Hollow-Ware. Ground. ..dls 80*10080*10*5 * 
Stove Hollow-Ware.Uneround ....dla 70*6070410* 
Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles ..dla 70 0 70*5 

Oval Boilers, 8aucepans ft Glue Pota. 

• ••• •- -.dm 40*5 0 40*10 * 

Gray Enamelea Ware.Ols 10 0 40*6* 

Agate and Granite Ware.dis 26 * 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 0 60*61 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.8 7 8 0 

Bach...65# 80# 668 76# 

Silver Plated- 4 mo. or 5 % oash In 80 days. 

Reed ft Barton .dls 40ft6 

Mer»den Bnrtanla Co.dls 40*6 * 

8lnipson, Hall, Miller * Co.dls 40&5 * 

Rogers 1 Brother . dls 40*6 * 

Hart ora Silver Plate Co.dls 40*5*6 * 

Will.am Rogers Mfg. Co. dls 40*5*5 t 

Booki. 

Gxtf iron— 

bird Cage. Bar gent's llat...dls60*10*10*« 

Bird Cage. Reading. .dis 80*10*10 1 

Clothes Line. Sargent’s list.„dls 60*10*10 > 

Clothes Line. Reading list, dls 80*10 0 60*10*10 f 

Celling. Sargent's list..dTs66*io*lO » 

Harness. Reading list..dls 66*10 0 56* 10*1 n 

I ICoat and Hat. Sargent’s list..dls 56&i< @ 60.afi0 \ 

Coat and Hat, Reading.dla 60*10 0 60*io*iy 1 

Wrought Iron- 

Cotton ...V dostL2t 

Cotton Pat. 'N. Y. Mallet * Handle W»ks).T...dm 30 * 
Taasel and Picture T. ft 8. Mfg. Co.).... dls 60 * 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, *0 .Bee Wrought Good* 

Bench Hooks. .See Bench Stops 

Wire- 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 1888.... .dls 46 * 
Wire Coat and Hat Hlles’, list April, 1888... dis 46 
Indestructible Coat and Hat .......... . dis 453 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. *“ dls 45 * 

.dU 76*10 0 80 , 

Oraaa.. .f dos 92.0C 

Whlffltree—Patent. dfi 661 

Hooka and Eyes—Malleable iron.dls 70 070 * 10 * 

Hooks and Eyes—Brasa..<1U 80*io*iu « 

Fish Hooks. American.. .dls 609 

Horae Nolle. 

NOS. 8 7 8 0 10 

Ansable.28# 88# 86# 24# 28#.dls86*lC026&lO*lO* 

Clinton. Fin .24# 22# 21# 20# 19# .dls 40*u A 50 I 

Essex.28# 28# 25# *»4r 23#.dls25ftl« 025*10410 

Lyra .. ..25# 23# 2?< 21# eo# .. ..dls 4O*lOft-05O % 

Snowden.26# 23# 22# 2i# 20# .. .als 40* 10 * 5 , 4 f 0 % 

Putnam..24# 22 # 21# 20 # 19#....dls 6aio*2Wt2u i 

Vulcan.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#. dia l ??*5 * 

Northwesthi.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#.dls 10*lCft5*5 

Globe.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#..dls 12^e.??5 

A. C.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#...dls 26*10 0 ?3U,&° % 

C. B.-K.25# 23# 22# 81# 20 #. dls 26*10 0 33^*5 

Champlain. ..28# 28# 26# 84# 28#.dis26*n*ie % 

New Haven. .28# 28# 26# 24# 23# dls26*lO025ftl 0ft 10 * 

Saranac.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#. ”dls 30ftio * 

champion.. ..26# 28# 28# 21# 20#... „.. .dls 10* 10ft to 

CapeweU.28# 28# 26# 24# 28#. ..?diS 86*6 0 36*10 

Star .23# 21 # 20 # 19# IK#,dls xO*l©01Oft® « % 

Anchor.23# 21# 20# IP# 18#.5 

Western. .83# 21# 20# 19# 18#.....‘dlaVo* 10 % 

Empire Bronzed . . per 

Horae Shoe*. -See Shoes. Horse. 

Rose. Rubbe .competition...76*10 s 75* 10 * 6 < 
Standard.... ... dls 70 ffl 7 tio * 

V! a b. »K coi; piv*:. ®d!f < 

n. Y. B. ft p. Co.. Extra... . < 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Dundee.’dls’80*10*6 t 

Haskera. 

Blair’s Adjusrable. 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper 


Melting, Reading. 

Melting, Monroe’s Patens. ^ 

Melting. P. R * W... 

Melting. Warner’s.. ___ 


• • 9 gross 98.00 

• 9 gross ;.00 

I ce Picks* Chlaela, dee. 

Am. k-e Chisel Pol’d. ...9 dos 98.00. dls *r 020*5 % 

National Ice Chisel... 9 dos 18 26 dig 20 « 

Nove» y Ice Breakers. 9 do* |8 26’ die 20 ! 

Dunlap’s Ring Picks.5 dos te 00 dls 16 1 

Wood Head Picks Sargent’s....» dos 11.60. dls 60*10 ? 

Iron Head Picks, Sargent’s. 9 dos 91.26, dls 50ftio» 

Ice Mallets, Pick In handle.* doa 92.00 dlfi6 1 

Ice Axes. Small Cast or Mall. ..9 dos 91.26/dls 20*10 5 

Comb’natlon Ice Tools. 9 *o w 

Acme Ice Pick and Tongs...R gross 965.00. jig 50 * 10 « 
Ro*er-. Liuhtnlng Ioe ChI«L..?_ , 

Ice Tonga. 

Champion, S. 8. * Co. „9 doa 94.00, dls 26*10 « 

Famllv. .9 doa 92.76, dls 20025 4 

Jack Werewa.—See Bcrews. ^ 

Spun, Stamped. 


9 


24# 21 # 

26# 23k# 

.See IIoUov> Wart 


Maynard. 6. * O. Pat...., 

Sandusky Toot Co., “ •• .... 

Hubbard* Co.. •' '• ... 

Bare " •• .... 

Grub. 

Hog King* and Ringers. 

Hill’s Improved Ringers. 

HWs Old Style Ringers. 

BUl’s Tongs.. .. 

HUl*s Rings. 9 dos boxes. 


....dls 46*6 

.dls 80) 

.dls 80 » 

..dls 60 f 

dls 80 0 80*10 1 


9 dos. 94.60 
..9 dos. 93.00 
9 dos, 94.60 
•2.26 0 2.40 


K ettle*. 

Brass. 7 to 17 In., . .. 

Brass larger tban 17 Inches, 9 I.. 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

Ken. 

Lock Asso’t? list Dee 80. 1886..als 60*10 0 60*6 « 

Eagle. Cabinet. Trunk and Padlock.dls 88V**2 1 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.. dlsSOi 

Hotchkiss’ Copper and Tinned.. “"dis so 1 

Hotchkiss* Padlock and Cabinet.'dm ak « 

Ratchet Bed Keys. V doa 84.00,'dls 15 1 

Kulte Sharpeners. 

Park in s Applewood dandles. 91 dos |8.00, dls *0 1 

Pars In’s Rosewood or Oocobolo... 9 dos S9.00, dls 40 « 

Halve*. 

Wlson s Putcher Knives. . dls 20 0 25 4 

Ames' Butcher Knives. dls 25 « 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.dis 40*1 * 

Ames' Shoe Knives.dls 20026 1 

Ames* Bread Knives.* do* 8 L 6 O. dls 16 0 20 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread Knives.dls 20 1 

Hay and 8traw...Bee Hay Knlvm 

Table and Pocket. .sifcSKE 

MoeM. w 

Door Mineral....—.....66068, 

Door Por. Jap’d .... ..„,75078# 

Door Por. For. Nickel . ^.ob StVo* 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel. 92 00 0 2 26 

Drawer, Porcelain .dls 66*10*1006. *10*10 1 

Bemaclte Door Knoot. new list.dls 40*10050 « 

Yale A Towne Wood Knobs, list Dec., 1886 ... .dTiO 1 

Furniture ^aln..76# gross inch dis 10 4 

.dls 26*10 1 

—....„..dls 70*10*5 t 

.dls 80*10*10 0 70 1 

.. -....dla 70kl0 % 

...dls86*6 % 

.......dis 86*104 

....p gross 80S, dls 00 * 10 1 


.dls 66*10> 

.dls 86*109 

.9 do*. 94.00. dls 409 

Lawn ftlowera* 

Standard Llat .dls 60*10 % 

Enterprise ..dU 80*10 4 

Lantern*. 

Tubular Plain, with Guards..... 9 doa 94 00 0 94.26 
Tubular- Lift wire, with Guards ...9 dos 14 60 0 94.76 
Tubular. Square Plain, with Guards,*dot 94.00 0 14.26 
Tubular, £q Lift Wire.with Gnards.* dos 14.26 0 94.60 
Without Guards, 25# * dosen less. 

Polloe,SmaU,96.00; Med.97.26; Large,90.76. dls 20026# 
Lenten Ssieeisrs. 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1. 9 dos. 98.00. dls 25*80 % 

Wood. No. 2. 9 doa. 83.00, dls 869 

Wood, Common. .dos 81-70 0 L76 

Dunlap’s Improved.* dos*88.76, dls 20 # 

iammls-No. 1,96; 2,98 1 12,912 9 dos. 4i« 26*10 # 

rennlugs’ "Star’’. 9 dos92.60 

The M Boss ”.* dos 92.60 

an’s. .Nos. 1 ,9 doa98.60; 2.98.86: 8.9L»0 

Little Giant.dis 60 0 50*6 % 

King.dls 40*6 9 

Line*. 

Dotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.dls 60 % 

Draper’s Chalk.dla 00 % 

Draper’s Mason’s Linen, 84 ft.. No. 1, «L26 : No. 2. 
81.76; No. 8. 92.26 ; No. 4, 82.76 ; No. 6T98.25. .dls 25 % 

Cotton Chalk.dls 66 4 

SamsoD, Cotton. No. 4. 99; No. 4H. 92.60.dU 10 4 

Silver Lake, Braided, Not. 0.98.00 No. 1,98.60; No. 2. 

17.00; No 3.17.50 * gross.dls 26 % 

Masons’ Linen, No. 8H, 81.60 ; No. 4,92; No. *H, 9240 

Masons’Colored Cotton.dls 46 

Wire Clotoes. No. 18. 63.80 ; No 18.13 00: No. 20. 92.60 
Ventilator Cord, imson Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton. .87.60 9 dos. dls 204 

Locks. Padlocks. Cabinet Locks. Jke. 

Door Lock*, ijatoheo. 4c.— 

List Dec.30.’88.cbgd ‘"’b 0 *S7. 'lU5<'MOeso»M 
Mallory, Wheeler Co., list, July, 1888..dls60*10060 4 
Sargent &;Co.'list Aug 1. ib«M.ais o6auftj« 060*10 4 
Reading Hardware Go., list Keb.2,'8»>.ais t6»t>,»fti0 4 

Livingston » Co. . . .dls 70 4 

Note .—Lower net nrlces often made. 

Perkins’ burglar Proof.dls 60*26 % 

Piste. .dls 8814*2 4 

F. Many’s " Extension Cylinder ”.910.60 * dos 

Barnes Mfg. Co. .als 40 4 

7ale Corrugated Key.41*3314 4 

Diets Flat Key.. dls!!# 

L*C. Round Key Latches.dls 30*10 4 

L. * C. Flat Key Latches.^.dis 83v**lC4 

Homer’s Night Latches......dls 16 4 

Yale new list.dls 3844 4 

“ Shepard son ” or ’• U. S.”. Its 364 

, Felter”or' American”...dls 40*10 9 

8eed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.dls 26 4 

Uatnnsi— 

Eagle. Gaylord Parker and \ List March, Us. revised 

Corbin,.. . .« f Jan. 1 , ’ 86 .dls334*2 9 

Deits, Nos. 86 to 89.#!• 40 c 

Delta, Nos. 61 to 68..dls 40 *10 4 

Diets. Nos. 88 to 96.d<s 30 4 

Stoddard Lock Co.dls 80 0 834 4 

Champion ’* Night Latches.dls 40 4 

Barnes Mfg. Co.dls494 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.dls 26Af f 

Champion '* Cabinet and Comblnatlan... .dls 8841 

5*1*.. .dls 334 4 

Ro™**’*..dls 26 4 

UdiOCMO— 


List. Dec. 28. 84. 

Yale Lock Mfg. Co. s. 

Eagle. 

Eureka, Eagle Look Co. 

Romer’s. Nos. 0 to 91 , 


....dls76 0 76*10 4 

.dls 834 4 

.dls 26*24 

.dls 40*2 4 

..dls 30 9 


Furniture. Wood Screws. 
Base. Rubber Tip.....,{... 

Picture, Judd's.. 

Picture, Sargent’s......*., 

Picture, Hemaclte.. 

Shutter, Porcelain.. 
Oarrrlage. Japanned. 


Romer’s Scandinavian, *c. Nos. 100 so606...dls 16 4 

A. E. Diets.dls 40 4 

" Champion ** Padlocks.dls 40 4 

Hotchkiss.dls 30 4 

•'Horse Shoe.” 9 do*.. 90. dls 40 ? 

Barnes Mfg. Co. )ls 4C < 

Brown’s Patent. 31s 26 4 

Scandinavian...dis 90«90* 1 0 % 

Pralm ’* Pat. Scandinavian new list (low)... .afts 00 4 
Lumber Toole. 


.M’do* 990.00 

... .9 dos 912.00 
......9 dos 92L00 

. 9 dot 919.00 

9 dos 910.00 


ctlng Pea vies, " Blue Line ” Finish 
Elog Peeves, Common Finish .... 

steel Socket Pea vies. 

Mall. Iron Socket Pea vies. 

Cant Books, “ Blue Line” Finish... . 

Cant Hooks, Common Finish. 9 do* iu.aa 

'’ant Books, Mall. Socket Clasp, "Bine Line" 

Finish .V dos >10.00 

lent Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp Commoa 

Finish. . dos >14.60 

?ant Hooks, Clip Clasp, "Blue Line” Flu. Y dos 914.00 
'fcnt Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Finish.. Y do* $12.00 

Ptke d PoSeirPtke * Hook/ 12 ft?‘l4 ft’lift 00 Itf 

‘Mke^Poies, * Pike oniy, *Y ^ ^ ^ 17 60 

d°*--•;. .. ....... 10.00 11.00 18.00 18.09 20.00 

p ike Poles not Ironed, Y 

do*. 8.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 18.0 

Getting Poles, Y dos. 14.00 16.00 17.00 . 

wamo Hooks. 9 do* $18.00 

Landing Bl.^ks. . dos 92&60 

Iklddlng Tongs.i.Ydo.MLOO 

Log Binders. 9 dos 926100 

tended Boot Calks. 1 toi M,dls 269; 5to 10M.dls 804 

Vjuare Stoel Boot Calks.dla 40 4 

main Rafting Dogs. 9 100S1&60 

Ring Rafting Dogs...Y 100, med., $10.00; large, $12.00 

Timber Grapple*.* do* 180.00 

Lsstrs. 

Four-ounoe BotUec.„.Y doa. 8L76 Y gra 917.00* 

allot*. 

Hlekory.....dli 20*10020*10*10 % 

Llsnumvit® .. .dls 20*10020*10*10 £ 

B. * L. Block Co, Hickory and L. V...dls 80 0 80*10 
IHatcb Hales. 

Dangerfleld’s Self-lgnltlng. .. 9 do* >1 t 

mattock*.—Regular list.....dls 60*10 0 00*l(*6 
Meat (latter* 

..12 8 4 

... .914.00 17.00 19.00 80.00—dls 46 % 
.No*. 100 160 

„ „ Y dox 116.0018.00—dls 46 

Champion.No*. 200 800 400 

* dos. 922.00 27.00 40.0O-dls 4* 
Hales’Pattern Nos. 11 12 is 

Y dos...$87.00 88.00 46.00 J J® • 

Amenoan. * ™ k }£ 

Nos.. 1 2 S 4B. 

Bach.......$6.00 7.00 10.00 26.00 60.00 00.00 

/ ‘id. 12 .SB.62.2J ^ 

»• K60 4.06 6 Oi —IX oa 


Dixon’s—Nn*. 

9 dos. 

Woodruff’s. 


Enterprise. 

Nos.. 
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Pennsy ivanta....dti 40 * 10 % 

No*. 1 2 8 00 

¥ dot.|24.00 88.00 80.00 28 00 

KOm' Challenge.. Nos. 18 

* doa. .$22.00 80 00 40.00—<Hs 46048*10 4 

Home No. 1.$26 * dos. dl* 66*10 4 

Draw Cut. .No*.. 6 2 0 8 

Each....$60.00 76.00 80.00 226.00-dl* 20 9 25 4 
Beef Sharers (Enterprise Mfg. OoA...dla 20*10 9 30 4 
Obadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter.ft dos. $60.00 

Ollnelng Knlvea. 

Am. (2d quality)! ¥ STO, 1 blade, $7; 8 blades. $12; 8. 

blades, $18.net 

Lothrop’s . dl* 20*10 4 

Smith’s. ¥ dos, Single, $2.00; Double, $8....dlt 40946 4 

iruapD * Cowles.dt* &o* 10930 * 

Buffalo Adjustable. ¥ doz $3.00, dis 25 4 

met asses Oates.—Stebblur Pat-di* 70970 * 74 * 

Stebblns’ Genuine..-.dl* 00* 10*10 % 

Stebblns’ Tinned Ends.dl* 40*10 4 

Chase’s Hard Metal.dl* &o*L0 4 

Bush’s......dt* 20 4 

Lincoln’s Pattern.41s 70 9 to tio 4 

Weed’s. ....dis 20*104 

Boss Nos.. 12 8 4 

$7.00 8.00 9.00 10.00. fl dos. dis 60*10*10 % 

Honey Drawers .-¥ dos., $18 9 $20. 

Mu axles.—Ssfety, V dos. $3.dis 26 t 

ICalls.See Trade Report 

W WireNall* * Brads, list Jnlyl4. '87.. .dl* ?< Aio t 
Wire Nalls, standard Penny. ¥ ken. $2.00 9 *-’.70 

■fall Pxller.—Curtlas Hammer. ...ft doz W.oo net 

Giant. No. 1. ¥ dos 8 * 0 . 00 , d!*lo 4 

Pelican. ¥ doz $0 00 . die 25 4 

Boss....* dos $30, dis 30 4 

Nall Hete.— Square.ft gro., $ 4.00 9 n.er, 

Round .ft gro.. $3.25 

Cannon's Diamond Point.ft gro. $12 dis 20 4 

T \bk?(Huma*on A Beokley Mfg. Co.). . .dis 40 4 

Blake’s Pattern.ft dos $2.00. dis 10 4 

Turner * Seymour Mfg. Co.dis 60 4 

NutS.'aU kinds. 5*4# off list Jan. 1; 1888. 

In lots leas tnan loo tt, P ft, add *##, 1 ft boxes add 1# 
to list. 

/"Vultsm. 

if Gorernment...¥ ft 8# 

uTfl. Nayy.-.¥ ft 7 # 

Nary. ¥ ft 6 # 9 6*41 

Oilers.—Zinc and Tin.dis 66 9 35*10 4 

Brats and Copper.dis 60*10^50*10*5 4 

M all eable. Hammers* Improved, No 1. $3.60; No. 2, 

$*.00: NO. 8. 84.40 #de»..dis 10 9 10*l6 % 

Aalleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same list....dis 40 4 

prior’s Patent or *’ Paragon” Zlno.dis 60*10*10 4 

Prior’s Patent or 1 Paragon ” Brass.dis 50 4 

©imatead’s Tin and Zinc.dis 60 4 

01 mstead’s Brass and Copper.dis 60 4 

Broughton’s Zinc.dis 60 % 

Broughton's Brass.. ......... . dis60 4 

paekliii ■$•»*. 

^Standard.dla 60*10 9 60»i0*l0 4 

E.ttra... •... • .dl* 60*10 9 60 4 

N. Y. B. * P.Ca, Standard.dis 60*10*6 4 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Empire.dis 70 4 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., salamander. ¥ ft «6#, dis 30 4 

JenTlns’ Standard. ¥ ft 80#, dis 861 


.10#OH# ¥ ft 

.14s ¥ ft 

.18 9 14# ¥ ft 

. .16 9 17# ¥ ft 

.7 9 8# ft ft 


Miscellaneous- 
American Packing.. .. 

Russia Packing .. 

Italian Packing. . 

Cotton Packing. 

Jute. 

Padlock a.—See Locks. 

joJwzntsed Iron— 

t Quarts..... 10 12 14 

Hill's Light Weight, ¥ dos.82.76 8.00 8.26 

Bill’s Heavy Weight. ¥ dos. 8.00 3.25 8.76 

Whiting’S. 2.76 8.00 8.26 

Sidney Shepard * Oo . 2.80 .... 8 40 

Ironclad. 2.76 8.00 8.26 

fire Buckets.-. 2.7* 3.26 8.60 

Bnekets. see Weil Puckett 
indurated Fibre Ware— 

8tar Palls. 12qt ... ¥ dos $4*60 

Fire Stable and Milk, 14 qt.. ¥ dos $6.60 

Pencils Faber’s Carp en ters*.high list, dis 604 

liber’s Round Gilt...TTft gro $6.26 net 

Dfnm’s Lead. .¥ gro $4.60 net 

Dixon’s l ...-ft gro $6.75 net 

Dixon’* Carpenters---.. .< 11 * 40*104 

Pleka. 

Railroad, 6 to 6. $12.00; 6 to7, $18.dls 60*109«0*1C *5 % 
Adae Eye. 6 to 8 $12.00; 6 to 7, HP.il* 60*1* 960*10*6 % 

Picture Kalla. 

Brass Head, 8argent's 11s.t.dis 60*10*10 4 

Brass Head. Combination list.dis 60*10 4 

Porcelain Head. Sargent’s list-.dis 60*10*10 % 

Porcelain Head. Combination Uat.dis 40*10 4 

Riles’ Patent..7 ..dis 40 4 

Pinking Iran*. ¥ dos 66# net 

Pipe, Wrsashi Iran-—List March 28. 1K87. 

14 and under. Plain.dl* 55 4 

IV and under Galvanised.. ..dis 4 

ltt and over. Plain .cu* «5 4 

14 and over. Galvanised. . dis 65 4 

Boner Tube*. Iron.a Is 65 4 

Pinnae and Pinna irana. 

Wood Plane*— 

Molding.dis &r&5 9 60&13 % 

Bench. First Quality.dis 50*10 a rto 4 

Bench. Second QuaUty.dla 60*10 9 r,o*i<>*5 4 

Bailey's (Stanley R. * L. Oo.).dis 30*10 4 

iron Plane*— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Oat..dis 30*10® so*lo£5 4 
Mlcellaneous Planes'Stanley R. * L. Co.xll* 20*10 4 

Victor Planes .Stanley R. * L. Co.).dis 20* 10 % 

Steer s Iron Planes.-.dl* 85 ® 35*5 4 

Meriden MaL Iron Co.’s......-dls30Al0®30Al0Ai04 

Davis’s Iron Planes..dis 80A109:u>*i<,*io 4 

Blrm’ngbam Plane Co .dl* 50960*5 t 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self Setting. . .dis 2 it 

Chaplin’s Iron Planet.....dis 4‘) 9 .»o 

Sargent’s..dis 30*lo 9 80 &. 0&10 % 

Plane iron*— 

Plane Irons...dis 20*10 4 

Plane rrons. Butcher’s.$6.00 at $6.26 to £ 

Plane Irons. Buck Broa.. ... ....dis 3414 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co ,"Thistle”_dl* 40 4 

Plane Irons. Middlesex Mfg. Oo., ” Baldwin Iron, ’ 

Single and Cnt.dis 20 ® 25 * 

Double.dis 384 O 40 t 

U * 1. J. White...dis 26 f 

Piters an# Rippers. 

Button’* Patent.-die 80*10 9 40 4 

Hell’s Pat. Compound Lever Catting Nippers, No. 2, 

6 In.. $13.60: No.4. 7 In.. 821.00 Pdosdlt 20*10®38V f 
Mnmeeon ft Beckley Mfg. Oo.dla 60960**6 * 


Gas Pliers .dis 60 4 

Gas Pliers, Custer’s Nickel Plated....dis 60*5 4 

Eureka Pl’am and Nippers...dis 40 4 

Russell’s Parallel.-.dl* 25 4 

P. 8 AW. Cast Steel.dis 60 4 

P. 8. ft W. Tinners’Cutting Nippers....add 6 4 dl* 10 4 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.dl* 20 % 

Morrill’s Parallel, per doz., 112.dl* 30*6 4 

Crone’s 8 In., $15; 10 In., $21. .dis 40 9 40*6 % 

Pie mbs and Levels. t A- 

Regular List.dis 70*10970*10*10 4 

Dlsston’ft.dis 45*10 4 

Pocket Levels.dis 70*10970*10*10 4 

Davl* Iron Levels.dis 30 4 

Davis’ Inclinometers ...-dis 10*10 4 

Poppers, Corn. 

Ronna or Square, 1 qt. ¥ gro $12 9 $15 

Round or Square. 2ot. ¥ gro $85 a $26 

Pont Hole and Tree Angere and Dlgrer*. 

Samson Po*t Hole Digger. ¥ doz $36.00, dt* 25*10 4 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers...., . ¥ dos $36.00 dl* 20 4 

Eureka Diggers.. ¥ do* 116 9 tl7 

Leed’s. ¥ doz %H 00 ® *0.00 

Vaugnan’s Post Hole. Auger, per dos....$13 oO a *14.00 

Konlcr’s Little Giant. ¥ doz IlH.oO 

Kohler's Hercules. ¥ aos $15.00 

Kohler's New Champion. ¥ doz *o.«>0 

Schneldler . ¥ do* $13 

Ryan’s Post Role Diggers . ¥ doz $24 

Cronk’s Post Pars. * doz $60, dis 50*5 <4 50*10 4 

Uihb’s Post Hole Digger, * doz $30....d’s 40 a 40*10 4 
Potato Parer*. 

White Mountain. ¥ dos $5.00 (4 5.60 

Antrim Combination. ¥ doz $3.0<» 

Hoosler. ..¥ doz $13.60 

Pruning Hook* and Bkear*. 

Dlsston’s Combined Pruning Hook and Saw # ao» 

$13.00.d Is 20*10 4 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook . ¥ dos $12.00, dis 20*10 4 

E. S. Lee ft Co.’sPrunln • Tools.dl* 40 4 

Pruning Shears, Henry - Pat...* dos $3 75 dt $4,00 net 

Henry's Pruning Shear* _ ¥ dos $4.26 <4 $4.50 net 

Wheeler. M. A Co.’s Combination ...¥ doz *12, dis 20 t 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chile-. ¥ dot $8.50. dis 30 4 

J. Malllnson A Co.No. 1, $6.26 ; No. 2, $7.25 

Palley*.—Hot House. Awning. *c .di* 6n*io* 

Japanned Screw.,dts 80*10 4 

BrsssScrew. ils O^iiclO 4 

Japanned side.di* 6 »u*a 10 4 

Japanned Clothes Line.dis 60*10 1 

Kmp , r**SMh Pulley ..dis 55 <4 60 1 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.ils 50 % 

Hay Fork. Solid Eye, $4.00; 8w1vel,$4.6i} ^r, 0 5 *H)t5 4 
Hay Fork, “Anti-Friction,” 5 in. Solid, $5.70...dis r*o $ 

Hay Fork, " F ” Common and Pat. Bushed.d s 20 % 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat, Iron.d is 20 4 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self Lubricating.dis bo < 

8nade Rack..d s 45 % 

Tackle Blocks. .8ee m»cks 

Pump*.—Cistern, Best Maxers.dis 50 c<i l')A6<» 1 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers...dis 60A1U <4 60 * 10*10 % 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods..dis 70*6 <B 7o*lo*5 < 
Pnnchea. 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality. ...-« dos 60# dt 65# 

Bemla * Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive.dis 50*5 1 

Bern Is * Call Co.’s Springfield Socket.dl* ou*o 1 

Spring, good quality ... ¥ doa F2.&0 a $2.60 

9prlng, Leach’s Patent.d!s 15 4 

Bemla ft Call Co.’s 8prlng and Check.dl* 40 4 

•Solid Tinners'.f» doa $1.44 dl* r >5 f 

Tinner*' Hollow Punches.d's 20*2 0 

Rice Hand Punches... ...dis 15 % 

R^siidlng Door. Wrt. Brass ¥ ft 85#._dis 15 4 

Sliding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron. ..¥ foot 7# 

Sliding Door Iron, Painted.... ¥ foot 4#. dl* 20*10*5 % 
t*arn Door, Light....Inoh. H H H 

Per 100 feet-.$150 8.00 4u40-dl» 10 % 

B b fbrN 


Med. 

2.70 


Large 

3.26 net 


Per 100 feet.82.16 __ 

Terry * Wrought iron. ¥ foot.. #$it Q bt 

Victor .Tack Rail. 7# » foot.-dis 60*2 4 

CarrU r Steel Rail, per foot. .41*# 

Rake*. 

Gas* 8 ee), Association goods.dis 65*5 % 

Cast Steel, outside goods. ..dis CO tio mi o * 

Mall. »Die~. . v ..dls 70 W 70*6 4 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$ 12 , dis 40 4 

Canton Lawn Rake..$9, dis 40 4 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peeriess..dls 65*5 4 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, $6.dis 26 % 

(taxor*—J- R. Torrey Rasor Co..dis 204 

Wostcnbolme and Butcher ..$10 to £, dla 10 % 

fttaxer Mtrop*. 

Genuine Emerson.dis 60 Qt 60*6 4 

Imitation Emerson. ¥ 40 s $2.00. dis 20*10*6 4 

Torrev’s..dis 20 4 

Badger’s Belt and Combination. ¥ dos $2 

Lamont Combination... ¥ dos $4 

Rlveis and Bxrr*. 

Copper.dl* eo Qt 50*10 % 

Iron, list November 17.1887.dis 60 9 60*7*4 4 

Rivet Met*.dla 60*2 0 60*10 4 

Red*.—Stair, brass.dis 26*3 4 

Stair Black Walnut. ¥ dos 40# 

Roller*. 

Barn Door. Sargent’s Ust...dis 60*10*10 % 

Acme (Antl-Frictlon).dis 66 % 

Union Barn Door Roller..dis 70 % 

Hope.—Manufacturers* prices tor large lot*. 

Manna. H nch and larger ¥ ft 11 <%# net 

Manila.V Inch ¥ ft li^» net 

Manila.V and 6-16 Inch ¥ ft I2W< net 

Manila Tarred Rope. ¥ ft lO>if net 

Manila, Hay Rope.ft » net 

Sisal.* inch and larger ¥ ft 9*f net 

Sisal.V Inch ¥ ft 94/ / net 1 2 

Sisal.'V and 6-16 Inch ¥ ft net 

81*si. flay Rope.Fft 9 '•i* net 

Sisal, Tarred Rope. ¥ ft H-H# net 

Sisal. Medium Lath Yarn. ¥ ft 8*« net 

Cotton Rope .. . ¥ ft lo 1H# net 

Jute Rope... ¥ ft 7# 

Rulea. 

Boxwood..-dis 80*10 <3 80*10*10 4 

iTorv dl* 60 nt 50*10 1 

Siarrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.dis 25*10 % 

S*Fron??to 10. at factory.... ¥ 100 ft $2.40 $2.66 

Self-Heating . ¥ doa. $9.00 net 

Belf Heating. TallorsL..-. ¥ doa. $18.00 net 

Gleason’* Shield amPTollet.dl* 26 4 

'Mrs. Pott’s Irons. .dl* 40^40*6 f 

Enterprise Star irons, new list, July 20,1882... .dis 40 4 
Combined Fluter and 8 ad Iron ...¥ dos. $16.00, dis 16 % 

Fox Reversible, Self Fluter .#• dot., $24.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. B. Butt Oo.).8V#, dis 16 4 

New England . 54. <11* 16 4 

Mabony’s Troy Pol. Irons...dl* 

Sensible.dis 20 @ 20*5 % 

sano and Emery Paper and Cloth. 

List April 19. 1»86.dis 20«20*5 % 

Sibley’s Emery and Croons Cloth .dis 30 4 

Mask Card. 

Common.-... ¥ ft, 10## 11# 

Patent, good quality.. ¥ ft. 13# • 13 u# 

White Ootton Bralded, fair quality. ¥ ft 28# # 29# 

Oommov* PziMlaSaah. ,.¥ ft 13)## 


Patent ” •• .■* ft is# 

Cable Laid Italian “ .. ¥ ft 22# 9 28 4 

India Cable Laid “ . ¥ ft 18# 

Silver Lake, A Quality, White.60#. dU 10*10*6 % 

Sliver Lake. A Quality. Drab.66#. dis 10*10*6 4 

811ver Lake. B Quality, White..60#. dis 20*10*6 % 

Silver Lake, B Qualitv Drab.bof dis 20*10*6 4 

Silver Lake. C Quality. Wnlte (only).27# Qt 28# 

8ylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White.84# 

8ylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,..89# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.80# 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.....26# 

Samson. Braided, White Cotton..,.60# dis 80 Qt 80*6 % 

Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton.66# dis 30 Q 30*6 4 

Samson, Hr tided Italian Hemp....66# dis 30 • 80*6 % 
Samson Braided Linen..80# dla 30 A 80*6 

Bask Leeks. 

Clark’s No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00 ¥ gross.dis 884 f 

Ferguson’s.dis 8 8 M 4 

Morn* ana Trlumpn, list Aug. 16.1886.dis 60*2# 

Victor .60*10*2 4 

Walker'S. dla 10 % 

Attwoll Mfg. Co.dl* 25 (ft 88>4 4 

Roadlng...dl* 66H*10 664*10*10 % 

Hammond’s Window Sprlntr*.dl*40$ 

Common Sense. Jau d. Cop’d and Br’sed..F gross $4 JO 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated. ¥ grots$19.00 

Universal. dis 30 4 

Kemoftball’s Gravity.dis 60 4 

Rcmpsball's Model. M dls 60^60*10 4 

Corbin * Daisy, list Fobruary 16. 1886.dig 70 4 

Payson's Perfect.\.dis 60 Q 60*10 4 

Uugunln’* New and Improved Adjustable Sash Bal¬ 
ance*. list Jan. 5, 1837.dl* 25*f*2 4 

Hugunln’s Now Sash Locks, list Jan. 6,*87^25*5*2 4 

Stoddard "Practical” .dl* 10 4 

Iv*s Patent.. . dl* 604 

Lt*>soheN Nos. 100 * 110.» rro.$8; 106. $10.dls 20*10 4 
Havis. Mrnnre. Barnes Co ..... dl* 60 % 

C*-ami.Ion Safety, List March 1, 1888....dis 66^55*6 4 
S J curlry .dis 70,4 

Saab Weights. 

Solid Eyes. ¥ too. $22 

Sausage Staffers er Fillers. 

MUes’ ”Challenge”. ¥ doa. $20, dis 60«60*6 4 

Perry.. ¥ doa. No. 1,$16 : No. 0. $21, dis 60W60A5 4 

Draw Cut No. 4.each. $80.00, dla 20 % 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo. .dis 20*10 • 80 4 

Sflver a. „. .. . .dis 40*10 % 

Saws. 

Dtflstoc’* Circular....dl* 45<ft45*6 4) Extra* some* 
Deaton’s Cross Cuta.d's 45<ft46*6 4> times given by 

Dl**ton’s Hand .dl* 26<js25A6 4) Jobber*. 

Atkins’ Circular.dis 504 

Atkins’ silve r steel Diamond X Cuts. ¥ foot 70# 

itkIu*’ Special steel Dexter X Cuts. ¥ foot 60# 

AT kin*’ Snoctal Steel Diamond X Cuts . ¥ foot 30# 

Atklus’ Cnamptou and Electric Tooth X Cuts 

..I* foot 27 & 28# 

Atkin*’ Hollow Back X Cuts... —. ¥ foot 18# 

Atkins' shingle. Mulay, Drag, Ae.dis 46 4 

W M. Hand.dI* 30*6 ® 30*10 4 

W. M * c. Champion X Cats. Regular ¥ foot .24#926# 

W. M. * C. X Cuts. Thin Back. ¥ foot 27#*29# 

Peace Circular and Mill. .dl* 45*104 

peace Hand Panel an# Rip....dla 20*10• 20*10*10 % 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard. ¥ foot 26 4 

Peace Cross Cut*. Thin Back. . ¥ foot 27#4$28# 

Rlchar Ison'* Circular and Mill .dla 46 A 46*10 4 

Richardson's X-Cuts, No. 1, 80#: No. 2, 27 4 ; No. 3. 24# 
Uaeie .sates— 

Griffin's Hack 8aws, complete.dla 40*10 9 80# 

. Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades only...... dis 40*10 fl 804 

Star Hack saw* and Blades..df* 26 4 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dis 26 % 

Eureka and Crescent.dis 26 % 

Haw Frames. 

White Vermont... ¥ gro $9 • $10 

Red. Polished, and Varnished ....¥ dos$1.50, dla264 

Saw Meta. 

Stillman’s Genuine -..¥ doa $6.00 and $7.76. dla 40*6 % 
Stillman’s Imlta..? doa $S.26and$6.26.d1s40*6#40*104 

Common Lever. ¥ doa $2.00. dis 40*6 % 

Morrill’s No. 1,$16.00: Nos. 8*4, f»4 M ..dls 40*10960% 

Leach’s.No. 0. $8.00: No. L $16.00. dis 16 9 <0% 

Nash’s.dis 20*10 9 20*10*10 % 

Hammer, Hotehklss...46.60. dis 10% 

Hammer. Bemla * Call Co.’* new Patent... .dis 80*6 4 
Bern!* * Call Oo.’s Lever and bprmg Hammer.au 80*6 4 

Bemts * Call Co.’s Plate..dla 10 % 

Be ml* * Call Co. s Croes Cut.dis 124# 4 

Aiken’s Genuine.-818.00, dis 60*104 

Atken s Imitation.. $7.00, dia66*6% 

Hart’s Patent Lever.dis 20 % 

Dis*ton’s. Star, yt. No. 16, $6.60.dls 20*10920*10*10 % 

Atkins Lever.-.per doa No. 1, $6.00: No. 2,$9.60 

Atkins’ Criterion.per aoz $7.60 

Crol*sant(Keller),No.l.$16.00; No.2,$»4.0u..,au 40*10 % 

saw Tools. 

Atkins Perfection.....$16.00; Excelsior $0.00 ¥ dos 

Seaiss. 

Hatch, Counter. No. 171, good quality.... ¥ doa $S1 

Hatch. Tea, No. 161. ¥ doa $6.76 9 $7.00 

Union Platform. Plain.$2.10 92.20 

Union PUtform. 8triped.82.20 9 2.80 

Chatllloo’s Grocers’ Trip Scales. M dla 50 4 

Ch&ttilon s Eureka.dis 26 % 

Chetlllon's Favorite.dis 40 % 

Family, Turnbull's.dis 80980*10 

Scale Beams. 

Scale Beams List of Jan. lft, 8ft..dl* 60*10960*10*5 % 

Cbatllion’s No. 1. .dl* 40% 

Chatllion’s No. 2. ,dU60 4 

AdJu*ta^>?e*S'ox Scraper (B. R. * L. Oo. ,'46.60, dis 80*10 % 

Box, 1 Handle. ¥ dos $4.00, dts 104 

Box. 2 Handle. ¥ doa $6.00, dis 10% 

Defiance Box and Ship.dis 20*10% 

Foot.-...dis 60*10980% 

Ship, Common. ¥ dos $3.60 net 

Ship, Providence Tool Oo...dis 10% 

Screen Window and Door Frames. 

Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame...dl* 834*10% 
Screen Corner Irons. Warner’s. ...dis 3M4 9 834*10 4 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners.dis 25 9 26*10 4 

Screw drivers. __ 

Douglas Mfg Co.dis 20*10*104 

Dlsston .dis 46*10 4 

Dies ton’s Patent Exoelslor...,dla 46*10% 

Buck Bros . .dis 804 

Stanley R. * L. Co.T Varnished Handles....dis 66*10% 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’s Black Handles.dis 60*10 4 

Sargent * Co.’s No. 1 Forged wiade.dis 6o* 10*10 4 

Sargent * Co.’s Nos 20. tO and 60.dis 64 * 4 * 10 * 10 % 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 dl* ooat'zo ft 70 % 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dis 60 ft 60*10 4 

Knapp * Cowles No. 00 * 4......dis60*5 ft M>*1C*64 

Stearns* ......dis 26*10*6% 

Gay * Pardons. 

Clark’s Patent.dla 80 ft 834* 

Crawford’s Adjnstable. .. 

Eilrich’s Socket and Ratchet. -dla 26 9 25*10 % 

Allard's 8ptraL new l«st.. . *;**i?il?£* 

Kolb’* Common Sense.....jp dos $6, dis 26*10 


Digitized by LxOOQle 





















































































































































































































October 11, 1888. 


THE IRON AGE, 


61 8 


Ex. 10 ft often 
irIren by 
Jobbers. 


Syracuse Hcrew-Drtvw Bus..-dto 80*30*51 

Screw Driver BIU.... .¥ do*. 50# # 75 4 

Screw Driver bits. Parr's..« ¥ gro 6.26 

Fray t HoLHdle. Sets. No. 8, $12.....dls. 86# 86 * 10 ft 
P. D. * Co.’s, all Steel..dls 60 ft 

wtSSfscrm*— List, Brass, Jan 87: Iron, Jely 1,1887 

flat Head Iron-..37....—dls 70*1 

Bound Head Iron.—dls 85 * 

Flat Head Brass.dls 85 f 

Bound Head Brass. ...dls 80* 

Flat Head Bronse .dls 85 * 

Bound Head Bronae.dls 80 ft t 

^FUt Head, Iron.dls 66 * 

Bound Head. Iron..die 60 * 

SMua and £(md- 

Beacn, Iron.dls 55*10 # 55*10*10 * 

Bench, Wood. Beech. 

Bench, Wood, Htchocy.dls 80*10 * 

Hand/ Wood . .dls 86*10 # 86*10*6 * 

Lac, Blunt Point .dls 76 « 76*10 * 

Gotten and Lag, Gimlet Point. . ..- 01*76 * 

.... eeeee *bC6 jl 

Hand BaU, Sargent's....dis 881 * *10 * 

Han d Kail, Bumason, BecUey s co.s..ais 70*10#75 s 

Hand Bali. am. Screw Co.die 76% 

jack Screws, Miners Palls Ust.dls 60 # 60*6 * 

Jack Screws, P. 8. * W.. .. .dls 86 « 

Jack Screws, Sargent.dls 80*10 # 60*l0*f * 

Jack Screws. 8te\rns*.dls 40 # 40*1C * 

Mnuvn 

Lester?complete, |10.00.dls 86 * 

Racers, comolet^. 84.00 .dls 86% 

Barnes' Builders' and Cabinet Makers', 116....dls 26* 
gey the snaths..ais 60*8% 

American (Cast! Iran.-dls 76*10 # 76*10*5 * 

Pruning.- .J9ee Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Barnard's Lamp Trimmers. -* do* *3.76 

T inner *’.dls 20*2 * 

Seymour’s. List. Deo-1881 dls OO*lO*lO#0OftioAlOA6 * 
Hetnsch’s. List. Dee..l88l.dls 80*10*10#60A10*10*6 * 

Hetnsch’s Tailor's Shears.. ... .dls 8844 ft 

First quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls 80*80*10 * 

Second quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls 80*10*80*10*10 * 

home Cast 8hsars.dls 10*10 * 

Diamond Cast 8heart.. dJ* 10 * 

CUpper .......dls 10*10* 

TkstorCast Shears.dts 76*10*76*10*6 * 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert. Solid Forced Steel.dls 40 f 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged..dls 70* 

Clausa Shear Co., Japanned.dls 70 f 

Clausa Shear Co., Nickeled, lime list.dls 80 * 

BhsavM 


M. W. * Oo., Ust July. 1888.dls 50*10# 80*6 * 

£. ti Ust Dec. 18,1886.dls 66*2 * 

Corbin's list.dls 80*10*2 * 

Patent RoUer. .dls 80*10*8 * 

Patent RoUer. Hatfield's .dls 76 % 

Russell's Anti-Friction, list Dee. 18,1885..dls 80*2 ft 

Moore’s Anti-Friction.-.dls 80 * 

■him Banner 

bT*HBU st Dec. 18,1885.dls80*10*2* 

wS&.... 

Albertson Mfg. Co...-^...... .....dls85* 

Shses* Morse, 91 fie, dee* 


Burden's, Perkins*. Phoenix, at factory.44.00 

jfUJe—Add tl ¥ keg to above orloea. 

On, Wro u g ht — 

1000 b lots.— 1 * » 'W<# 

600 > lota...¥ i 10# 

Bket .—<{Bottom priot*, 2# off. oath. 6 days.) 

Drop. ¥ bag.26 b .SL45 

Dron. ¥ Dag. ..54 

Buck andCblUed, ¥ 85-lb bag.H-70 

Buck and Chiliad, ¥ 6-1 bag.80 

a 5£? aSoveUL BdSIS!*£‘. Uat Nov. 1.1886... .dls 90 * 
Not*.—J obbers frequently give 6 
above. 

Or HBth** Black Iron.. ....-dls 50*10* 

S&inth's as.-dis oo # 00*10 * 

Griffith’s SoUd.Cast Steel R. R. Goods.dis 20 * 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co).. .. dls 20 * 

9L Louis Shovel Oo.dls 20 # 20*744 % 

Bussey. Bluus * Oo.....—.. ...dls 16 * xo * 

5 

favna Pettebone * Bon, list January, 1888....dls 80* 

Remington's rLowman’s Patent),.dls 80*10 #40* 

Rowland's, Black Iron-.dis 60*10 * 

Howland's Steel . dls 60*6 # 00*10 * 

. mw™** 

Ootomons Wrt.jStee^Ust Nov. 1,1887.__ dls20% 


Ooldbrookdal* Iron ( 


..dli 6o*]0* 



Holmes % Id wards Silver Oowfils 50*10 # 60*10*5 « 

H. * E. SUver Co. Mexican Silver.dls 50*6 * 

H. * B. Silver Co., Durham Silver.dls 60*6 * 

Berman Silver.dls 50 # 50*6 * 

German SUver, Hall * Elton. . .dls 50*6 *, cash 

Nickel Silver.dls 60*6#60*10*6 ft. cash 

Britannia.dls 80 4 

Boerdman's Flat Ware. .ois 50*10 *) <$ 

Boardman‘s Nickel Sliver.dls 50 * V g 

Boardman’s Brlt’nla Spoons, case lots..dls 80 * ) - 

RlSpUa Sonoord , Platform and Half Scroll. 

.dls 80# 80*6* 

Cliff ’s Bolster Springs .dls 26 * 


.dls 75 #80* 


X . 




BteeVand Iron.i 

Nickel-Plated . 

Try Square and T Bevels.dls 80*10*10 # 70 * 

Dlsston’s Try. Square and T Bevels.dls 45*10 * 

Win ter bottom’s Trv and Miter.dis 80*10 % 

Starrett’s it lerometer Caliper Squares.dls 25 * 

Staples. 

Fence Staples, Galvanised) Same price as Barb Wire. 
Fence staples, Plain... j See Trade Report. 

Steelyard .—.. .ois 4O*lu#60 * 

Stseki and Dies. 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods... .dls 80*5 # 80*10 * 

Ltghtnlas 8crew Plate.dls 26 # 80 * 

Reece’s New Screw Plates...dls 8844 # 3844*5 % 

Stone. 

Hlndoetan No. 1,8#; Axe, &*#; Slips No. 1. 64 .. 

Band Stone...¥ b, 24 

Washita Stone. Extra.¥ b.f l # *2# 

Wasolta Stone. No. 1.¥ b. 16 # 184 

Wasolta Stone. No. 2..-.¥ b.ll <4 1 24 

Washita 8 Uds, No. 1. Extra.¥ ». 40# 424 

WashIU Slips, No. 1.¥ b. 80 # 824 

Arkansas stone. No. 1,4 to 8 in.¥ lb, 81.86 

Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 In.¥ b, H.76 

Turkey OU Stone.-.4 to 8 In., ¥ b. 404 

Turkey SUps...¥b, 8L00 # 8L60 

Lake Superior, Chase...¥ b. 16# 

Lake Superior Slips, Chase..¥ b. 31*82# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, ¥ b.18 # 204 

8eneca Stone, High Rounds, ¥ b.-90 # 264 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets. ¥ srro.$24.Co 

Mteva Palish.—Joseph Dixon's..¥ gro 86. dls 10* 

Gem...¥ gro 84.60, dU 10* 

Gold Medal.¥ gro $6.00, dls 26 * 

"Mirror"...—.¥ gro $6.00. dls - * 


Utica P. 8. T. Skeins ..di- 00* 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dis 86 * 

BnffaloVecallle. S.8.*Oo- new Ust.. dls 60*26*10* 

Barier Flour Sifters .¥ dom $2.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters..¥ dos 12.26 

Smith's Adjustable Milk 8tralner.¥ dos 82,00 

Smith’s adjustable F. * a Strainer.¥ dos 8L76 

(Seess. Wooden Rim- Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested. ¥ dos... 704 90# 

Mesh 90, Nested. ¥ dos..- 86# $1.00 

Mesh 24. Nested. ¥ doa.. 8L0O L10 

Biases.—henooi. by oaee..dis 50*101 

. dta(>6 , 

.—die 60*10* 
.dls 10* 

.. dlaftO* 

■argent's Patent Guarded ..dls 70*10*10« 

German, new list-.dls *0*10 * 

Covert..«dts 60*2 * 

Covert, New Patent.-dls 60*5*2% 

covert New R. ■.dis 00*2 f 

Covered Spring.... -. . dls 00 * 10 * 10 % 

Overt’s A<rjn*£&ETl!at Jan. 1,1886..-dls 86 * 2 % 

SHks Trimmers. 

Bonney's.¥ doa $10.00, dM 50 ft 

f #MJ^«Mjh«I Fork*. 

Basting,'central Stamping Co.'s list.dls 70*101 

Solid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company's 

list.. ... .. ..dls 70*10* 

Buffalo. 8. 8. * On. ..<11*88*4*2* 

Must Plate*—4 mot. or 6 * cash V) days. 

“ 1 Brit. Co., Rogers.dls 60* 

M* Bros.dls 60* 

* Bro..6011 

Barton.-disco* 

Mfg. Co.-....dls 68*10#60*10*6 * 

JL Miller * Co...dls 60*10 * 



_ _ _ _ . J. uu 

Lustro.¥ gro 84.76 

Ruby.¥ gro $3.76 

Rising Sun, 6 gro. lots.¥ gro 86.00 

Dixon's Plumbago. .. -¥b84net 

Boynton's Noon Day. ¥ gro. . 86.00 

Parior Pride Stove Enamel...¥ gross, $18 

Tates' Liquid, _ 2 8 6 10 gal. cans 

¥ gal... 80.00 .80 .70 .80 

Tates Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cans, per lb., 16 4 

Jet Black.¥ gro $8.60 

Japanese .¥ gro *850 

Fireside. .¥ gro 82.60 

Diamond O. K Enamel — ..¥ gro $10.00 

Bonnell's Liquid Stove Polish.¥ gro $4.00 

BonneU’s Paste Stove Polish. ¥ gro $8.00 


npaelta* Brads* dec. 

X List. Jan. 2.1888. 


_ List. Jan. 2. _ 

American Iron Carpet Tacks.dls 7244*10*2 * 

Steel Carpet Tacks.-dls 72UA10*2 * 

Swedes Iron Carnet Tacks.dls 7244*10*2 * 

American Iron Cut Tacks.. dls 70*10*2 * 

Swedes Iron Tacks. dls 6744*10*2 * 

Swedes Iron Upholsterers' Tacks...dls 6744*10*2 * 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.dls 8744*10*2 * 

Tln’d Sw’des Iron Uphoi'ertTacks.dls 8744*10*2 % 

Gimp and Laos Tacks.-dis 6744*10*2 * 

Tinned Gimp and Lace Tacks.dls 6744*10*2 * 

Swedes Iron Trimmers' Tacks ....dls 8744*10*2 * 

Swedes Iron Miners' Tacks.dls 0744*10*2 % 

Serodes Iron Bill Posters' or Railroad Tacks. 

dls 0744*10*2 % 

Swedes Steel Tacks. aU kinds (Swedes Iron price 

list).dls 7244*10*2 % 

Copper Tacks.dls 8844 * 10*2 % 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout NaLs. 

dls 3844*10*9 f 

Finishing NalK. ois 00 * 10*2 ft 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.-....dls 00*10*2 % 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls 00*10*9 % 

Basket Nalls. dls 00*10*i i 

Common and Patent Brads.-..dls 00 * 10*2 % 

Hungarian Nails.dls 00 ft 10** % 

Chair Nails. .. .-...dls 00*10*2% 

Zinc Glalsers* Potato.dls 40*10*2 % 

Cigar box Naur . . dls 46*10*2 % 

Picture-Frame Potato.-dls 46*10*2 % 

Looking-Glass Tacks.-.dls 46*10*2 % 

Leathered Carpet Tasks..dls 46*10*2 % 

Brush Tackt-..dls 46*lo*2 % 

Shoe Finders’.Ust Jan. 2,1888. dls 10 # 10*6 % 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1.1880: 

Silvered.dls 30*10*10 % 

Japanned.dls 20*10*10 f 

Double-pointed Taoxs.86 % 

Wire Carpet Nalls .dis 50*10% 

Wire Brads and Nalls...Se» Nalls, Wire 

Steel Wire Brads, it. * E. Mfg. Co.'s Dn.. ..dls 60*10 « 

Tn» ttarera.—Common and R2c«, .dis 20*101 

ives’TapBoren.dls8844*6 % 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.dls 20*10 #80 % 

Clark's...... ...... .dls 8844 #36% 

Tapes, Measuring.—American. . dls 26*10% 

tertag.dls 40 % 

Chesterman's..Regular list dls 25 # 80 % 

- -- ..dls 80 #80*10% 


mJMP’sSSTS-TS #¥j.. 

Punches—Bee Punches. 


Thermemetere.—Tin Case._ 

Thimble Mkelns.—See Skeins. 

Ties, Buie.—Steel Wire. Stan*rd list.dis 60*10*6% 

..dls 20# 26 

Bnips. J. Mailinson * Oo.dts 8SV4« 

Stamped, Japanned * Pleoed, list Jan. 20.1^' _. 

.. .. .dis 70*1C * i 0*10*5% 

Tire Benders. Upaettera, *c. 

Stoddard’s Lightning lire Upsetters.dis 15 % 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.fils 15 % 

Tobuoeo Cutters, 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Cnamplonj.-dls 20*10 # 80 1 

Wood Bottom... -.¥ dos $6.00# 86.27 

All Iron.¥ dos$4.2£ 

Nashua Lock Co.’s.¥ dos $18.00, dls 60 # 55 ji 

Wilson's.dls 56? 

Bargem's.¥ dos $24, dls 66*10 1 

Acme ..¥ dos $20.00, dls 40 f 

Transom JUlftera 

WolJeusak s Patent Iron Bronsed.dis 60 4 

Relhers orons«*Q Iron Hods list Jan. 1,1887.dls 60*2 4 
Rclhers Real Bronse or Nickel Plate, list Jan. 1. 

1887 .dls 60*2 1 

Excelsior. . dls 60*10*9) 

Shaw’s.dli 60*10 

Payton's Universal..dls 40 # 40*10 1 

Crown and Star. dls 60 4 

Trapa, 

gflUf 

Newbous^. . .dls 86 #40*6 4 

uneidt Pattern. . -..-dls 70 # 7C*5 4 

Game. Blake's Patent-.. dts 4O*i0*6 9 

Mouse and Rat 

tfoDM Wcwl Cboaer.♦ dos boie« ligl$ 

Mouse, Round Wire.¥ dos $1.60, dls 10 9 

Mouse, Cage, Wire.¥ doa ft.60, dls 10 4 

Mouse, Cateh-’em-allve...¥ dos $2fi0, dls 15 % 

E 


Mouse, •' Bouansa" .-¥ gram 810 mat 

Mouse.Delusion.¥ gro ss fll.00,dls 15% 

Bat,-Decoy".¥ gfoea fiO.fO, dls 18 % 

Ideal.¥ gross $18 

Cyclone.¥ gross ^25 

Hotchkiss Metalllo Mouse, 5-hole traps....¥ dos90# 

In full e sses. ... ...V dos 75# 

Trowels.—Lothrop's Brick and Plastering..dls9ft % 

eed't Brick and Plastering.dls lft ft 

_ baton's Brick and Plastertag-.—dls 9ft # 25*10 ft 

Peace's Plastertag. dls 9ft § 

Rose's Bnok.asUfttoi 

Braae's Brick.dls Bft ft 

Worrall's Brick and Plastertag...dis 90 ft 

Garden. dis 70 ft 

Triers.—Butter and C heeaa. .dta 9ft ft 

_.41.40 » 

Tubes. Boiler , b e e Pipe 
No?Twine, 44 and 44 b Balls— 224 80# .. 


No. 19, 

No. 18, 

No. 24, 

Na 80, 

No. 264. Mattrass, 

Chalk Line, Cotton. 
Mason Line, Liner 
2-Ply Hemp, to ar 

8 -Ply Hemp, 1 b_■ 

8 -Ply Hemp, 144 b Bails 
Cotton Wraipjtay, 6 Balls 



^..214 _ -- 

.-18# 28# ... 
..-IS# 28# .. 

...10# 27# -.. 
.T....48#50S 


4 and 6 


b Balls (Spring Twine)...—1144# 

1 .12 # tatot 

Us.U # llQ# 

u tails to b.lft## if# 

OoBSi Mopsk-0. 9. ii and 15 b to dos.. .V.V.V..... .18# 
VltofidBox... dlsftO# Of*5% 

~~hrnlftl 

Fisher * Norris Double Screw..dls 15*10 ft 

Stephens'...-.•..d!a 20 # 80% 

Parker's. .dls 20 # 25 ft 

Wilson's.dls 55 ft 

Howard's. .. .dls 40 ft 

Bonney's.-.fils 40*10% 

Backus and tfnion... fils 40ft 

“ ■■ ‘ dls 15*10 % 

.dls 90*5 # 2ft % 


Double 8crew leu. 
Prentiss. 


mpeo n’t. 
) FUere— 


2 Adjustable.. 


.fils 409 

Bonney's. Nos. 2*8.¥ dos $15.00, dls 4 *10 ft 

Steam'S. .-dls 8844*10 #5844*10*10% 

Steam's Silent Saw Vises.dta Sink # 86 ft 

Combination Hand Fise.. ....¥ gro. $42.00 

Cowell Hand Vises.4 to 36 

Bauer's Pipe Vises.-.fils 10 ft 

W ngen Boxes. _ 

Per lb. .«#* 

Wagon Jacks.—Daisy.¥ dos$4.00. dls26 ft 

Weaker Cntters. _ ___ ^ 

Smith's Patent..¥ dos $19.00, dU#0*10*10ft 

Johnson's.........¥ dos$11.00,dlsSMft 

Penny’s..—¥ dos PoL$14 1 Jap'd. $10..dis H ft 

AppletoirtT -.# doa fiXob, dls 60*10 ft 

Bonney's .........dls 80*10 ft 

to 5-10 to to %4 # 1 

Washers. 1 6to 4 8to 

In loto leas than 200 b. ¥ b, add 44#* 5-b boxes 1# to 
list. 

W edges,—Iron.* b 844$ 

Steel. . ...«¥ bft# 

Well Backets, Chtlrnnlsed. 

mil’s..¥ dos .42 at- 84.26:14 at., i 

Iron Clad.¥ dos., 14 qu. 14.26 # I 

Whiting's Flat Iron Band.¥ doa $4.21 # I 

Whiting's Wired Top......¥ dos $4.01 # IM 

Well Wheel*—8 in., $2.26; 10 in., $2.70• 12 m- 

$8.26. 

Wire. 


Market. Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18.dls ?0*10#76 9 

Market. Coppered. Nos. 0 to 18.dls 70#70*6 ft 

Market. Galvanised, Nos. 0 to 18..dls 85*6 « 

Market Tta'd. Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18.dls 07to ft 

Stone Br. * Ann'd. Nos. 16 to 18....dls 79toi|72to*5 % 
Stone,Bright*Ann'd.Nos. 19to98.....dls 75#7&*5 ft 

Stone. Br. * Ann'd, Nos. 27 to 86.dls 76*10*6 ft 

Stone, Tta'd. Tta'd list. Nos. 18 to 86-dls 70#70* 10 « 
Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 24.dis 7C*£#70*10 ft 

Galvanised Fenoe.dls «6 % 

Annealed Fenoe. Nos. 8 * 9.-dls 76 ft 

Annealed Grape. Nos. 10 to 14.-...dls 76 ft 

Brass, list. Jan. 18 . *&§.dis 16 # 20 < 

Cooper, list Jan. 18,1884.dls 20 # 25 ft 

Bam Fenoe.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools. . .....-..dls65 ft 

Malta’s Steel and Tinned Wire on 8pooli.dls 40 ft 

Malta's Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 80ft 

Cast Steel Wire-.dls 60 • 

SShWira^e^Gusidsl*.*.*.*.¥*1000$9.00,dlftaS 
Wire Clotnes Lines. See Lines. 

Wire Cl*tk, Betting, dec. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 84, ¥ 100 sq. ft.SL86 

Painted 8oreen Cloth, No. 83, ¥ 100 sq. ft.$2.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting..dls 70*10# 75 ft 

Wire Uoe#s.—See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Repe.-LUt May L1888......dls88to ft 

Wrenches.—Amenean Adjustable.dU«6, 

Baxter’s Adlnstable •* S ".dls 40*10 # 60 * 

Baxter's Diagonal.dls 40*1« # 60 ft 

Coes' Genuine.dls 50*8 

Coes' "Mechanics'".....-.dls 55*10*8 S 

Girard Standard.fils 70*10 • 

Machinists, Sterling Wrench Co..dts 70*10 ft 

Lamson * Sessions’ Engineers’.dis 00*10 % 

l^amson * Sessions’ Standard.dis 70*10 ft 

Coes’Pattern, Wrougnt.1 

Girard Agricultural.. ..I do, so m wvna 

Lamson * Sessions’ AgriculturaL.. >••«"»# *>•* • 

Sterlinc Wrought... —. J 

Bern is * Call’s Patent Combination.dis 85 ft 

Bern’s * Call’s Merriok’s Pattern .dls 85 ft 

Bemis * Call's Brin's Patto—.......dis 86 ft 

Bemls * Call’s Cylinder or Gas Pip#.-dls 40*5 9 

Bemis * Call’s No. 8 Pipe.—dis 85*5 % 

Aiken's Pocket (Bright)...16.00. dls 60*10 ft 

The Favorite Pocket (Bright).¥ dos $4.00. dls 40% 

Webrtor*s Patent Combi nation.dls 88 ft 

Boardman's.dls 21 #19 ft 

Always Ready.dls 25*5 

Alligator.. dls 50* 

Donohue’s Engineer.dls 10*10 ft 

Acme. Bright. .-.dls * 0*5 % 

Acme, Nickeled.-dts C0*8ft 

Walkers.dls 56*8% 

Diamond.. ..fils 40 ft 

Dlamood Patent 8teel .. fils 40 ft 

Wringers, Clothes, 

List Jan. 10 1888 . $2.60 off. 

Wrought Goods* 

Staples Hooks. * 0 .. la Jan. 12. TT.dis 80*20#50*8b 
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THE IRON AGE. 


October 11, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

OCTOBER lO, 1888 . 

The following quotations are for email lota Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND 8TREL. 

Bar Iron from Store* 

Common Iron: 

It to 2 In. round and square. . I * on ^ o nw 
Refined Iron: 

ft to 2 in. round and square.. 1 
1 to 4 in. x ft to m in.V V 1b 2.10 ® 2.2# 


Ot 8 00# 8.25 

® 8.10# 8.50 

(a.... 8.50 

® 8.37ft# 8.75 
® .. ..# 4.00 


2d qual. 

4 88 ®.# 

4.75 ®.# 

5.12® .# 

5.48®.# 

5.86 ® . ..# 

10# B, 9# 


Common American. R. O. Cleaned. 

10 to 16.^ 1b 2.75 ® 2.80# 8.25 ®.# 

17 to 20 .y b 2.85 0t 8 00# 8.25 ® 8.50 # 

21 to 24.y Tb 8 00 ® 8.10# 8.50 ®.# 

25 and J6....%Mb 8 20 (a.... 8.50 ®.# 

27 .yb8.35 ® 8.37H# 8.75 ®.# 

28 .y lb 8.50 ® .. ..# 4.00 ®.# 

B B. 2d qual. 

Halv'd. 14 to 20, y b. 4.50 ® .. .. 4 88®.# 

Galv’d, 1 to 24. tt lb, 4.8?f* ® . ... 4.75 ®.# 

Galv’d. 25 to 26, f 1b. 5 25 ® ... . 5.12® .# 

Galv’d, 27.« 1b, 6.6JH ® .... 5.48 ®.# 

Galv’d 28. y lb, 6 00 ®. 5.86® . ..# 

Patent Planished..V lb A 10# B, 0# 

Russia.y b 9U# ® 10# 

American Cold Rolled B. B.y b 5# ® 7# 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast .y b 15 # 

Extra Cast .yb!6f£®i7 # 

Swaged, Cast. .y 1b 16 # 

Best Double Shear.y lb 15 # 

Blister. 1st quality.y b 12U# 

German Steel, west. y lb 10 # 

2d quality.yib 9 # 

8d quality.yib 8 # 

8heet Cast Steel, 1st quality.y lb 15 # 

2d quality.y 1b 14 # 

8d quality.y lb 12f{# 

METALS, 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca. Pigs.25# 

Straits. Pigs. 254 

Englisn, Pigs.2414# 

8traits in Bars. 26 # 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates —Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.IC 10 x 14.$6 00 ® $6.25 

“ • .10,12x18. 6 25® 6.50 

44 .. IC, 14x20. 6.00® 6.25 

44 44 .TC, 20 x 28. 12 50 a 18.00 

44 “ .IX. 10x14. 7.50® 7.75 

‘ 44 . . .. IX, 12 x 12. 7.75® 8.00 

“ .IX. 14 x 20. 7.50 ® 7.75 

44 “ .IX. 20 x 28. 15 60 ® 16.00 

“ 44 .DO, UM x 17. 5 75 ® 6.00 

“ “ .DX, 12fcxl7. 7 85 ® 7. 0 

Call and Grade.10.10x14. 6.00® 6 26 

“ “ .10.12x12,. 6 25® 6.50 

41 44 .IC.14x20. 6.00® 6.25 

44 .IX. 10x14 . 7.50® 7.75 

44 44 IX, 12x12. 7 75 ® 8 00 

44 44 IX .14 x 20 .... 7.50 ® 7.75 

AHaway Grade.IC. lOzll.$5.87f$ ® 

44 44 .IC. 12x12. 6.50 ® .... 

44 44 IC, 14 x 20 .5.87f4® .... 

44 44 IC, 20x28. 11.60® ... 

41 44 IX. 10x14. 6.25® .... 

44 44 ....IX. 12 x 12 . 6 50® .... 

44 44 IX, 14 x 2 U. 6.26® .... 

44 44 .IX, 20 x 28. 18.00 

44 44 ...DC. 12f4 x 17. 00 ® ... 

44 44 . .DX,12f}xl7. 6.00® .... 

Coke Plates — Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20 .$5.00 ® .... 

10x20. 7.50® 7.65 

20x28.10.25 & ... 

IX, 10 x 14. 14 x 20. 5.75 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14 14 x 20.4.70 ® ... 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme 

Dean Grade.—1C. 14 x 20 .$4.62U ® ... 

20a 29. 9»® ... 

IX. 14 x 20 .5.<Kf*® .... 

20x28.11.87W ® .... 

▲became Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 . 4.50 ® .... 

20 z 28. 9.00® .... 

IX. 14 x 20 . 5.50® ... 

20 x®.10.80 

7In Boiler Plates. 

(XX, 14 x 26. 112 sheets.$12 50 ® $12.~5 

(XX. 14 x 28.112 sheets.... 12 75® 

(XX, 14 x 81. 112 «h ets .14.25 ® 

Copper. 

Dutt : 4 Pig.’ Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 8 # 
yib. Manufsctmed (including all articles ot 
which Copp«- is s omponent of chief value., 
41« ad valorem 

Ingot . 

f Ake.® 1814 # 

44 Anchor ” Brand..® 18 # 


per pound. 


4f4to6m. xfgtolln .j 

1 to 6 m. x ft and 6-16.y lb 2.80 ® 2 4# 

Rods—$4 and 11-16 round and sq..y lb 2.20 ® 2.3# 

Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.f b 2.80 ® 2.4# 

44 Burden Best 41 Iron, base price.. y lb 8.00 ® ... # 
Burden's “ H. B. & 8." Iron, base 

price. y lb 2 80 ® ....f 

“Ulster’ 4 ..b lb 8.10® ....# 

Norway Rods .4 00 ® 5.00# 

Merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk. Tire and Sleigh Shoo, base 

price tn small lots..26$# ® 8# 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 8f£# ® 9# 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots.5f$4 ® 6# 

Por Classification aid Pxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste»l Association of the United States. June 1, 
1888, see The Iron Aqs* June41, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 


' 8 
2 

O 

1 

2 

5 

8 

i 

3 

S 

«o 

i 

<0 

s 

'e 

S 

w 

1 

2 

10 to 12 oz. 

8 1 . 

2 **S 

f f 

25 

26 

25 

26 

27 

28 

81 88 

25 

25 

25 

26 

28 

80 

84 ... 

25 

25 

25 

27 

29 

88 

86 .... 

25 

25 

26 

28 

80 

84 

88 .... 

25 

25 

27 

29 

81 

85 


25 

25 

W3 

80 

82 

86 


25 

25 

80 

82 

87 



25 

26 

81 





26 

27 






27 

28 






28 

90 







Sheet and Bolt. Corporation Cocks, 44 Mueller ” Pattern, from 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper western list. . ..566106$ 

Manufacturers of the United States, December Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks_? 06106$ 

10,1887, being quotations for all sized lots. Compression Basin Cocks.506106$ 

_ —— Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.506106$ 

Weights per square foot and prices Corapr&won Pantry Cocks.506106$ 

per pound. Com pres Ion Double Basin and Shampooing 

. - ■ Cocks ... .......... jogjoAf 

m h g m N n n g Compr* ssion Double Bath Cocks... 506106$ 

f Q Z Z * 1 Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 

S 2 IS S ! 2 S " Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.5041 <62 

► Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.666106$ 

OSSSSSoomJ Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.556106$ 

— —■ — — —' —— •— ~~ Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Rasm 

25 26 25 26 27 28 81 88 Valves. 8ewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 

£ £ £ £ £ £ H Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers. Ship Cloeet 

£ 85 £ £ £ 88 JS *• Vaives and Suction Basket#. 566106$ 

£ 88 £ £ 80 £ 88 — Basm Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 6561062 

£ £ £ £ 21 £ . Boiler Couplings, Ground Pace, per set 

25 $6 80 82 87 . Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per set.$1.20...dis 1$ 

® 38 81 . Water B*ck Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder- 

38 £ . ing Nippies and Unions.5661062 

*7 28 . . Union Joints. 6061062 

38 90 . . Hydrant Nozzles, Bandies ana Guidos, Sockets 

— -—-—-—-—- and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

leets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12o*. 10 ox. Guides. ....5561062 

_ .... ,$0.28 0^ 0.82 0 35 Hote Goods .M61oS 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 os. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 ox. nnidM kiakias 

Per pound... . .. $0.M 0.80 0.82 0 35 Hose Goods ...V..:. \\\\" \\\" !!! mSiSB 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.. . ... ...26# steam and Gas Fitters’ Brass and 


pound..26# 

Circles, 60 Inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 


Iron Work. 


Copper of the same thickness. Discount 

Irclea over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches Per cent. 

diameter inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance Brass Globe Valves.6011062 

over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 
thickness. Brass Wo eels.4061062 


thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 


6061062 

Brass Globe Angie and Corner Valves._6061062 


Segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound Brass Radiator Angle Valves.. 6061062 

advance over price of sheets required to cut | Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frmk’s Patent, 
them from. 


cut Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frmk’s Patent. 

6061062 


Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square Brass Cross and Check Valves. . ... 6061062 

foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- Brass Check Valves.6061062 


going prices. Brass Hose Valves.6061062 

Cold or Hard Rolled <'opper. lighter than 14 ounces Brass and Iron Frink Valves. 6061012 

per squire foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore- Brass Safety Valves..6061062 

going prices. Brsss Vacuum Valves. 506K62 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. Brass Whls'le Valves. .6061062 


Per pound. Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 6061062 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# i Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.5061062 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81# Brass Pump Valves.5061062 

Circles le«s than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per Brsss Steam Cocks. 67f46IQ62 

pound additional. Brass Service, Meter and Unlun Meter 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed Cocks.67f46i062 

as Copper Bottoms. Brass Whittles. Water Gauges and Oil Cup*.. 

7Y*LMin/? 6061 06 2 

Tinning sheet, on one s.delO. IS «nd 14 *48 Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow *nd Globe Oil Cups 

each....—..?♦ ' Brass Lubricators. .'ilOJt* 


Tinning sheets on one side. 80 x 80 each .804 A „ v.w« . 

Fortlnnina boiler sues, »in (sheets 14 in. x 60 BnlS Air Co. ta?’. ! ."SoJioS 

ta Vta Vsl 84 »•!«« <*>?*• .8"*10*S 


For tinning boiler sixes. 8 In. (sheets 14 In. x M Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam' Blbba.'! isMtiOftt 

BrassRwlng Joints and Expansion Jointe.BOAlOM 


in.), **ach.11 

For tinning boiler si»es, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 
in.) each.11 


Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per Br>lM 8team f^iSs, Finished. 


square foot..2f4# 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 
Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper Ust May 5, 1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tabes. 
Seamless Copper. Beamless Brass. 


1 Brass Tesi Pumps.5041062 

I Brass Steam Fittings. Rough.6(61062 

oL* Brass steam Fittings, Finished.2 61062 

Brass Union Joints.6061042 


toe aoove prices. Brass Soldering Unions and Nipoles .. . .5561062 
JgJT* w . Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

1888 . Net Plugs. 6561062 

er Tabes. Iron Body Globe, Angie, Cross and Check 

Seamless Copper. Beamless Brass. . , ••• • • • • •:. • ■ • • . — 6661062 

M hicn y lb..... .50# flinch yib.47# Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure 

lJ “ ‘‘ 4 uS S •» *• 2il Butterfly snd soot Valves.6561062 

2 «» »» .2 *» •» .Iron Cocks, all Iron... 6661062 

« 44 44 l!!4 o# % * 4 u I;;;.;;;®?# ah iron vaives % . 6661062 

Q 84 44 QQ6 W II 44 OJU 

1 •• •* ::::.:: s74 < •• ••::s 4 < Mu—umnw. 

“ “ . M “ ••. »•* ^T,! 

Roll and Sheet Brass. Cast Iron Fittings.\7.70611 

Discount from list. ... .10®15£ Plugs snd B ushing s ..75610 

8 pelter. Malleable Iron Unions.. S 7 U 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Piaww, $1.50 y 100 b. MaHeable Iron kitting*.25 

Western spelter.,5f4# ® 6 # 

;; Berg-n|x>rt ”..Paints* 

“ Bertha ’.itn©.’.^ ® Black, Damp-Coach Pamters’.y b 8 ® 24# 

**** V sM/e Ivory Drop !12 ® lftj 

*** ® .Black Paint in oil.kegs, 84: assorted cans. 114 

. head. Blue. Prussian, fair to best.40 ® 554 

Duty: Pig. $2 y 100 b. Old Lead, 2 # y b. Pipe “ 44 “ inofl.45® 65# 

and Sheets. 8 # y b. 44 Chinese dry . 704 

American.5f$ ® 6 # 44 Ultramarine.18® 804 

Newark.5fJ ® 6 # Brown, Spanish. If 44 

Bar. 6H4 “ Van Dyke 10® 124 

Pipe, subject to trade discount. VAt Dryers Patent American..ass’d cans, 9#: kegs 7# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to tr de discount.15# Green. Ch oxne .. 15® 28# 

Block Tin Pipes subject to trade discount.45« Green, Chrome in oil.14 ® 18 ® 25# 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. 84 Green, Pans.good, 20#; best, 25# 


miscellaneous. 


Discount 
per cent. 


„ Cast Iron Fittings.70616 

10 ® 15 % Plugs and Bushings.75610 


Malleable Iron Unions... 
MaHeable Iron kitting*. 


Paints* 


sold,.- Green. Paris In oil . Food, 80#; best, 85# 

tt ® H (Guaranteed)..*. 16# iron an t Bright Red. ...J J JM# 

KrSra Wiping.1«H# .. * ® 

The prices of the many other qualit'es of Bolder Purple . . •••••••• - • ••••••¥ 

by priTU * brinds Tary E°S pJiSl o^SSd iS Sll: l 

according to composition. iron F.lnt Ground In olL Brown.$ ft iffi 

_ _, Antimony. Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.ybi 


__. Antimony. Xron Paint! Ground, Purpie.y bo# 

Cookson.y b 18K ® 14# utbarge....T..«f4# 

Hallett s. . 44 Ilf*# M menu Paints... .2 ®#4 

PI ambers’ Brass Work. Orange Mineral.104 

Discount Red Lead. American.6f4# 

per cent. Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.$1.65 ® $1.70 

Ground Bibbs and Rtops.5561062 Red Venetian In oil.asst’d cans, 11# ; kegs, $4 

Gr and Q toos, Hydrant Cocks. 6c.5541062 Red Indian Dry.9 ® 12 

Corporation Cocks.. .5561062 Rose Pink...10® 
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Thursday, October 18, 1888. 



Fig. 1.—Section through A B, Fig. 2. Fig. 2.— Front Elevation. 

3000-TON SHEAR, HOMESTEAD STEEL WORKS, CARNEGIE, PHIPPS & CO. 


A Three-Thousand Ton Shear. in successful use for some time past at fected by the introduction of water at a 

-the Homestead Steel Works of Carnegie, pressure of 4000 pounds per square inch, 

*The illustrations which we present here- Phipps & Co., at Munhall, near Pitts- into the cylinder shown in the lower part 
with, while they show the construction, fail burgh, Pa. It is rated at 3000 tons, and of our engraving. The plunger is station- 
utterly to convey an adequate conception is a part of the famous slabbing mill, ary, the cylinder proper being forced 
of the dimensions of what is undoubtedly Briefly stated, the shear is operated by the downward. This motion is transferred to 
the largest shear in the world. It has been descent of the upper blade, which is ef- the casting, which carries the upper blade 
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by the two 15-inch bolts shown in the 
drawing. These two bolts, it may be 
stated, are forgings specially made by Whit¬ 
worth for this shear. The cylinder, if it may 
so be called, is a very heavy steel casting, 
weighing, adit does, 54,600 pounds. It is 
13 inches thick on the bottom and 17| 
inches thick on the sides, and is 37 inches 
deep. Its width from center to center of 
the two 15-inch bolts is 6 feet 6 inches, 
and its total width 8 feet 11 inches. The 
cross piece carrying the upper blade was a 
particularly difficult steel casting to make. 
It will be observed that it is brought back 
into*place by a special lifting cylinder placed 
on top of the shear. The small hydraulic 
cylinder shown back of the blade in Fig. 
1, with its long plunger, is the gag to 
hoi I down the slab or billet to be sheared 
when it becomes so short that its weight is 
not great enough to prevent its tipping 
while the shear is operating. The shear 
has a capacity to cut steel 48 inches wide 
and 24 inches thick. The blades proper 
are made of crucible steel, double diamond 
in section. These knives are being used 
in all the shears at Homestead. The shear 
was built by the Morgan Engineering 
Company, of Alliance, Ohio. A study 
of the dimensions inscribed in our draw¬ 
ings will afford some idea of the magni¬ 
tude. It is over 15 feet high oVer all, 
the top of the frame proper over 11 feet 
high._ 

Electric Welding. 


the machines by which the welding is ac¬ 
complished were illustrated and described 
in The Iron Age of July 12, 1888. 


In a paper on “ Electric Welding,” pre¬ 
sented at the Scranton meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
this week, Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury ex¬ 
plained that the process enables the weld¬ 
ing of any two pieces of the same metal or 
alloy ranging from the most refractory 
metals to the alloy which fuses at 162° F. 
It will join dissimilar metals when the 
welding point of one is not too far m ex¬ 
cess of the fusion point of the other. 

These results seem to indicate that the 
classification of metals into welding and 
non-welding has been due to imperfec¬ 
tions in the ordinary [and time-honored 
methods, rather than any peculiarity in 
physical constitution warranting such ar¬ 
bitrary classification. The process is far 
cheaper than that of hand welding, and 
also extends to other methods of manu¬ 
facture, but the comparative expense dif¬ 
fers according to the previous conditions 
in every place where it has been applied 
thus far. Its applications in practical 
work thus far have been confined to butt¬ 
welding for many purposes, such as con¬ 
tinuous wire work, carriage work, axles 
and tires, cotton bale ties, barrel hoops 
and wire cables and many miscellaneous 
purposes. Axes are made of drop forg¬ 
ings, joining the tool steel edge to a mild 
steel poll, bars are heated in the middle 
and upset, forming collars, and pipes are 
joined together—a matter of great value 
in ice machines. The list might be con¬ 
tinued to greater length, but this indicates 
the range of its practical uses at this early 
day. 

The value of the process, for most pur¬ 
poses, independent from any scientific 
interest or mechanical ingenuity shown in 
the apparatus, must be that of the resist¬ 
ance of the welds under tensile stress. It 
will be readily understood, however, that, 
as this process accomplishes many things 
hitherto impossible, aside from any Ques¬ 
tion of ultimate strength, it is fitted for 
applications in many constructions where 
it saves labor and time; provided only 
that the joints be in all cases sufficiently 
good for the purpose for which the article 
is designed. A large field thus opens up 
in the execution of ornamental design in 
metal work, where it will supplant screws, 
rivets or solder for fastenings, and in other 
evident applications. We would add that 


Hot-Air Heating and .Ventilating. 

The system of hot-air heating and venti¬ 
lating by means of a fan in connection 
with a steam heater, through which the 
air is forced wherever required, is now 
being rapidly introduced. In view of the 
interest attached to it we need offer no 
apology for again referring to the subject, 
illustrations of some of the details of the 
plant having appeared in The Iron Age for 
February 2, 1888. It possesses not only 
the special advantages of supplying an 
ample quantity of fresh air, but many 
others that make it preferable to steam¬ 
heating by direct radiation. 

In this system a combination is made of 
the heating and ventilating arrangements, 
thereby reducing the running expenses 
which would be incurred by the two run¬ 
ning independently. Simply stated, the 
method of application is as follows: Fresh 
air from out of doors is conducted to a 
specially constructed steam-heater, through 


to one-fifth the pipe is required that is 
necessary in the system of direct radiation. 

The entire heater is inclosed in a steel- 
I plate jacket, which precludes all possi¬ 
bility of fire. The steam fan immediately 
joins the heater and is of a type specially 
designed for ventilating, being able to 
handle large volumes of air at a very small 
expenditure of power. Motive power for 
the fan is derived from a direct-connected 
upright engine, the exhaust from which is 
used m the heater. The cost of running 
the blower is thus reduced to practically 
nothing, for the heating power of exhaust 
steam is only about 3 per cent, less than 
that of live steam. The engine cylinder 
may, consequently, be considered as sim¬ 
ply an enlargement in the steam-pipe on 
its way to the heater. 

Instead of a large number of air-cocks 
and valves through the building there are 
in this apparatus only the few valves on 
the heater and engine to be attended to, 
and these are but a few feet apart. The 
entire apparatus occupies but little space, 
and that where it is generally of little 
value. Registers in the inlets into the 
separate rooms serve, at the discretion of 
their occupants, to preserve the proper 



which it is rapidly drawn by means of a 
fap which discharges from its mouth the 
air thus heated. By means of a properly 
arranged system of distributing ducts this 
air is delivered to the various rooms of the 
building. The air passages should if 
possible be built into the walls, but under 
other circumstances may be constructed 
of galvanized iron. The position of the 
outlets may be varied to suit local con¬ 
ditions. In manufacturing establishments 
where galvanized iron ducts are used, they 
are usually suspended from the ceiling and 
extended centrally the entire length of the 
room, and branches or outlets are taken 
out at desirable points. In order to save 
material and to preserve an equality of 
pressure, the main pipe is usually reduced 
in diameter proportionally to the branches 
taken out. 

The apparatus in its most approved 
form is manufactured by B. F. Sturte- 
vant, of Boston. The heater is made up of 
independent cast-iron sections, into which 
are screwed wrought-iron pipes which con¬ 
nect at the top and serve as a passage for 
steam from one end of the section to the 
other. A circulation of steam is kept up 
through these pipes and bases, the water 
of condensation being removed by means 
of a steam trap. It is claimed that a great 
reduction in the amount of pipe required 
to do a given amount of heating is made 
when the hot-blast steam-heating apparatus 
is used. The high velocity of the air 
| crossing the pipes causes a very rapid con- 
, densation of the steam, and only one-third 


atmospheric conditions. The amount of 
air and its temperature and humidity are 
directly under control. 

In theaters and halls of audience this 
system finds its most complicated, but, 
nevertheless, its most satisfactory applica¬ 
tion. Naturally, in such buildings, where 
the occupants are very closely seated, the 
greatest need is felt for perfect ventilation, 
and no system is successful that is not pos¬ 
itive. and none is positive except that de¬ 
pendent upon the propulsion of the air by 
means of a fan. Commercially speaking, 
however, as an accessory to different proc¬ 
esses of manufacturing, it is the most val¬ 
uable. In the various methods of drying 
such materials as lumber, wool, cloth, 
grain, tobacco, glue, &c., the effort has 
always been to secure a circulation ot the 
heated air. Certainly nothing can be more 
reasonable than to make the circulation 
sure and positive by means of a fan. 


A direct telephonic line has now been es¬ 
tablished between Paris and Marseilles. 
The charge for five minutes’ conversation 
between the two cities has been fixed at 
about 60 cents. Conversations between 
Paris and Lyons will also be practicable 
by the new line, as well as between Lyons 
and Marseilles. 


Iron ore from Catorce, in Mexico, will 
be shipped to the United States as soon as 
a branch of the Mexican National Railroad 
can be constructed. 
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English Engineering Supplies. 


What is probably the most complete 
English catalogue that we have yet seen 
has just been sent us by Messrs. John 
Birch & Co., engineers and merchants, 
of Liverpool, England.* It relates to 
railroads and rolling stock, giving the 
cost of plant and material for portable, 
light ana main lines, and containing also 
chapters on river steamers and light craft 
and dredging plant. Those who have be¬ 
come familiar with the ordinary run of 
English trade catalogues will find the 
present one a decided departure from the 
general type, the care which has been 
given to its preparatiou putting it, so tar 
as the givingof information is concerned, 
on a level with many of the elaborate and 
pretentious American specimens. It is a 
book measuring 8£ x 12 inches, and em¬ 
braces 232 pages, and is profusely illus¬ 
trated, the engravings showing all the 
different forms of devices and machinery 
which the firm are prepared to supply to 
intending purchasers. One of the prin¬ 
cipal features of the catalogue which 
will strike the examiner at once is the 
complete system of code words which has 
been adopted, and by which not only each 
article, be it either a railway car or a loco¬ 
motive has its word for reference and 
cable, but every probable modification 
and extra which would be required in con¬ 
nection with it is also coded. We need 
not, therefore, specially point out that the 
book would be of great benefit particularly 
to the buyer or engineer in distant coun¬ 
tries, for whom apparently it has been 
specially designed, and who without such 
a book would probably be obliged to cor¬ 
respond for many weeks with agents in 
manufacturing centers. As intimated, the 
book treats of both portable railways and 
main line works, the former being taken 
up first. Then come descriptions of cars 
and rolling stock generally, followed by 
particulars and engravings of locomotives, 
turn-tables, water tanks and columns, 
dredges, &c. Concluding chapters are 
given on light railways, steam launches 
and dredging plants, these latter often 
being useful in connection with railway 
systems and contractors’ work. A care¬ 
fully prepared index also is given, which 
adds very much to convenience in looking 
up any particular piece of machinery. A 
number of blank sheets make up the final 
portion of the catalogue, and are intended 
for the convenience of inserting supple¬ 
mentary pages which may be issued from 
time to time. 


A New Torpedo. —For some time past 
experiments with a new form of torpedo 
have been conducted at College Point, 
L. I., by the Naval Board of Ordnance. 
The torpedo is the work of Messrs. George 
A. Haight and William H. Wood, and is 
of the well-known cigar design. It is 
propelled by carbonic acid gas and is 
controlled by electricity. It is about 
40 feet long and 24 inches in diam¬ 
eter, and is supported under water by a 
second cigar-shaped float of somewhat 
greater length. Tests which were recently 
made with the Navy Yard tug Nina seem 
to have given very satisfactory results. 
The Nina was used as a target, being an¬ 
chored behind a torpedo net about J mile 
from the point of discharge For the trial 
the netting was not of very strong make, 
and the explosive charge consisted of only 
a small can of powder. The distance was 
traversed in ta little less than three min¬ 
utes, the torpedo cutting clean through 
the netting, snowing that under practical 
working conditions it would have brought 
about disastrous results to the target. 

It is of some interest to note that the 
French Minister of War has published in 
Instructions sur Varmement ae V inf an trie 


an illustrated description of the much- 
talked-of Lebel rifle, of which 350,000 are 
now being issued to the French army. The 
construction of the rifle has for some time 
been a jealously guarded secret, and the 
publication accordingly is denounced by 
many French journals as a serious mis¬ 
take. 


The Rapid City School of Mines. 


A representative of The Iron Age had 
occasion lately to visit the School of Mines, 
at Rapid City, Dak., and was much sur¬ 
prised to find such a noble beginning 
made for a technical school in that distant 
locality. There are two buildings, both 
built of brick, located far enough apart to 
make wings for a main building which is 
intended to be located between them, ac¬ 
cording to the original design. One build¬ 
ing contains the Dean’s office, a well- 
equipped laboratory and a furnace-room 
on the ground floor, a large lecture-room 
and classrooms on the second floor, and a 
very large cabinet of mineralogical speci¬ 
mens on the third floor. The other build¬ 
ing is not completely finished, needing a 
little more work on some of the rooms, but 
it contains several rooms to be used for 
laboratories, and one large room on the 
ground floor which is now supplied with a 
complete plant for milling and concentrat¬ 
ing ores. A 40 horse-power steam engine 
furnishes the power to crushers, stamps, 
cornish rolls, jigs, vanners, &c. Mill runs 
are made of gold, silver and tin ores, &c., 
which are brought here to be tested from 
various parts of the Black Hills. The 
school having been erected by the Terri¬ 
tory of Dakota, and, being supported from 
the public funds, its facilities are open to 
the public, who are asked merely to pay 
the cost of the tests which they wish to 
have made. All experiments in the use of 
machinery or in milling and concentrating 
ores of diverse characteristics are open to 
all who choose to apply for the results. A 
furnace for smelting tin concentrates has 
been partly completed and will be finished 
as soon as next year’s appropriation be¬ 
comes available. F. R. Carpenter is Dean 
of the school, and among the faculty 
is Prof. H. O. Hofman, late of 
the Institute of Technology, Boston. 
This institution is hardly three years old 
as yet, but it is exerting a marked influ¬ 
ence in directing the intelligent develop¬ 
ment of the wonderful mineral resources 
of the Black Hills. The plan upon which 
it is based is regarded as so eminently 
adapted to its purpose that it has been 
taken as a model by one or more of the 
Australian colonies in organizing a similar 
school. Over 40 students received instruc¬ 
tion within its walls last year, which num¬ 
ber will probably be increased this winter. 
A peculiar feature of the school is the 
number of practical miners who avail 
themselves during the winter of the op¬ 
portunity presented to them for acquiring 
a th irough knowledge of mineralogy. 
The situation of the school is highly ad¬ 
vantageous by reason of its proximity to 
gold, silver, lead, zinc, tin, iron, coal and 
other mines, which are all within a few 
hours’ ride, so that the student can with 
little loss of time from his studies observe 
the practical details of mining almost all 
the minerals in ordinary use and some 
which are quite rare. 


A correspondent of the London Econo - 
mist reports that an English syndicate has 
just bought a large concern in Hagen, 
Westphalia, whose specialty is the manu¬ 
facture of iron and tools, and is about to 
make a joint-stock concern out of the 
same. According to a perhaps prejudiced 
statement, it would look as if it was in¬ 
tended to evade the British Merchandise 
act by providing the goods manufactured 
in Hagen with the stamp of a British firm. 


The Growth of West Superior. 


The growth of West Superior, among 
the rising cities of the Northwest, is 
unique. Within three years its real estate 
valuation has risen from $500,000 to hardly 
less than $10,000,000. In 1885 the first 
transfers of lands, and which now forms the 
site of West Superior, were made to the Land 
and River Improvement Company, of New - 
Jersey, a corporation organized for the 
special purpose of building a city at the 
head of Lake Superior, its stockholders 
and directors were New York capitalists, 
merchants and lawyers and Northwestern 
railroad men. Their entire purchase in¬ 
cluded a trifle over 4000 acres, constitut¬ 
ing the apex of a peninsula formed iSy 
St. Louis River and Bay and Superior Bay, 
including a shore tine front of over ten 
miles, and bearing about the same relation¬ 
ship to the great harbor at the head of 
Lake Superior that Manhattan Island does 
New York Harbor. The original Bay of 
Superior (now divided into Duluth Harbor, 
Superior Bay and Allouez Bay), is a mag- 
nificient stretch of water, 7 miles m 
length and in breadth, perfectly 
guarded from lake tempests by two narrow 
strips of land, which reach out across the 
head of the lake from both the Minnesota 
and the Wisconsin shores. West Superior, 
connected with five of the great railway 
systems of the Northwest, claims special 
advantage as a point of shipment between 
Nebraska, Colorado and Dakota to other 
points on Lakes Erie, Huron and Ontario, 
and has full confidence in her commercial 
future. Besides extensive mercantile 
docks, one of them 2900 feet in length, 
elevators of 8,300,000 bushels capacity 
and large steamship, grain and coal in¬ 
terests, West Superior has in course of 
establishment a large steel works and fur¬ 
nace plant under the auspices of the Land 
and River Improvement Company. 

Last July the work of construction on 
the foundry building, 350 x 85 feet, was 
commenced, and the various auxiliary 
buildings let to contract. The plans as 
drawn contemplated a plant covering 200 
acres of land. Dredging for a large coal 
dock has been going on ever since, and' 
the walls of the foundry building are al¬ 
most up. A very large furnace plant was 
included in the plans, and it was expected 
that one 200-ton furnace would have been 
erected this fall, but there is unexpected 
delay. It is in contemplation, however, 
to expend fully $500,000 next year, with 
the result of bringing intd existence one of 
the largest manufacturing plants in the 
West. 


New Armington & Sims Engines.— 
The Armington & Sims Engine Company, 
of Providence, R. I. ? have recently brought 
out several new designs of engines, which, 
in many respects, are interesting, and of 
which we have been supplied with photo¬ 
graphs. One of these shows a plant re¬ 
cently furnished for the United States 
cruiser Boston, for electric lighting, the 
engine being of the double-cylinder, 
double-acting design, to which we had 
occasion to refer some months ago. The 
valves for both cylinders are controlled by 
the well-known Armington & Sims auto¬ 
matic governor. The engine itself is very 
compact and can be run at high speed. It 
is connected to the dynamo by gearing. 
A plant of the same general type, but to 
couple direct to the dynamo with a flex¬ 
ible coupling, is at present being built for 
the cruiser Baltimore The second pho¬ 
tograph shows a compound condensing 
engine of 100 horse-power, being one of 
five built for the machine shops of the 
Ordnance Department, at the Washington 
Navy Yard. The cylinders are placed 
side by side, with the cranks opposite. 
The engines are perfectly balanced, can be 
run at a high speed and are particularly 
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well adapted for electric lighting. Com¬ 
pactness in both designs is a very notice¬ 
able feature, and will no doubt do much 
to commend the engines favorably. 


Captain Jones’s Reply. 


Captain William R. Jones, general 
manager of the Edgar Thomson and 
Homestead Steel Works, has sent a letter 
to the Ironmonger, in which he replies to 
the curious comments made by our con¬ 
temporary on American steel practice, 
taking Captain Jones’s remarks at the 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute as 
a text. We printed both the report and 
the editorial comment, and may now 
close the incident, as the French politi¬ 
cians put it, by quoting the following: 

The remarks I made at the Edinburgh meet¬ 
ing were prompted by a remark made by Mr. 
Clark—viz., that punching the steel was a 
good way to test it; and he was followed by 
Mr. Cooper, who stated that from conversation 
with American engineers he was surprised at 
their lack of confidence in steel as a material 
for bridge construction. The story I told of 
seeing a neat made in eight minutes I will tell 
again, and more fully, visiting a steelworks 
making at the time of my visit soft steel, I saw 
them blow the heat in eight minutes; as soon 
as the vessel was turned down the ferroman¬ 
ganese (which had been drawn from a heating 
furnace, but at the time of being put in the 
ladle was cold) was added. The metal was 
at once poured into the mold, and I believe the 
reaction is still going on in that steel. I might 
add to this by saying that the gifted genius 
who made steel as described above was so uni¬ 
formly successful in making bad steel that he 
involuntarily retired from the business; but in 
the meantime he had done a great deal to lead 
engineers to believe that Bessemer steel was 
not a reliable material. The average daily 
output of the leading Bessemer works in 
America will range from 900 to 1100 tons, and 
the work is done easily and readily, and done 
thoroughly well; and in my judgment no better 
steel is made anywhere, either Bessemer or 
open-hearth, than is made in America. After 
reviewing the principal Bessemer works on 
this side, I am compelled to believe that the 
American steel makers have good reason to be 
proud of their success, and we certainly are 
the equals of any in producing good, reliable 
steel. 


A New Roller Bearing. —Mr. R. W. 

Hent, of San Francisco, Cal., has in¬ 
vented an improved roller bearing of 
the class bearing directly on both the 
shaft and casing, and a series of 
separating rollers of smaller diameter 
bearing neither on the shaft nor casing, 
but on the bearing rollers, to keep the lat¬ 
ter separate from each other, and m which 
the separating rollers are kept from con¬ 
tact with the shaft by their bearing on the 
bearing rollers and from contact with the 
casing by their bearing on an encircling 
ring. This ring having only the separating 
rollers for its bearings, its axis is liable to 
shift from the axis ‘of the shaft, and the 
object of Mr. Hent’s invention is to limit 
this shifting by interposing the ring be¬ 
tween journals of the bearing rollers on its 
periphery and journals of the separating 
rollers on its inner side, the two series of 
rollers being so arranged relatively to each 
other and their journals made the proper 
dimensions to insure rolling and prevent 
rubbing contact. This ring bears at its 
periphery on journals of the bearing rollers 
as well as at its inner side on journals of 
the separating rollers. It is claimed that 
this roller bearing is specially adapted for 
journals in which there is little wear, such 
as window pulleys and sliding door rollers. 
It is controlled by the San Francisco Roller 
Bearings Company. 


The Swinerton locomotive, with polyg¬ 
onal drivers, first brought to notice about 
a year ago, has again appeared on the 
surface. A number of improvements are 
said to have been made in her machinery, 
and the engine is now reported running 
on the Boston and Maine Railroad. 


Automatic Feed Pump and Receiver. 

We present on this page an engraving 
of a new design of feed pump with re¬ 
ceiver just brought out by the Knowles 
Steam Pump Works, of Boston and New 
York. The combination is specially in¬ 
tended for draining coils, radiators, heat¬ 
ers, drying cylinders, steam jackets, &c., 
and feeding the water of condensation in 
its hottest condition direct to the steam 
boilers. It is reliable and entirely auto¬ 
matic in its operation. It does away with 
the expense and annoyance of traps and 
tanks and returns the condensed steam to 
the boiler in a steady, continuous flow as 
fast as it accumulates in the receiver above 
the pump. It is not affected by the varia¬ 


pump stops entirely. The hollow copper 
float cannot fill with water by “ sweating” 
or by actual leakage, as it is drained from 
the bottom through the hollow arm and 
axis. The interior of the float is in com¬ 
munication with the outside atmosphere. 
It will be noticed that in this new design 
the receiver is placed alongside the pump 
instead of overhead as in the older form. 
The latter, however, is also being turned 
out. The outfit is made in three sizes 
with capacities ranging from 9 to 58 gal¬ 
lons per minute. 

In a book on surveying, published in 
Germany, by Jacob Koebel, about 840 
years ago, the author gives the following 
instruction, accompanied by a wood cut, as 



IMPROVED AUTOMATIC PUMP AND RECEIVER, BUILT BY THE KNOWLES 
STEAM PUMP WORKS, NEW YORK. 


tion of steam pressure, and is claimed to 
entirely prevent all snapping and “ water- 
hammer” in pipes, so often caused by the 
use of traps having intermittent action. 
The pump and receiver can, of course, be 
used for other purposes than those just 
mentioned, as, for example, the regulation 
of brine circulation in refrigerating ma¬ 
chinery and circulating purposes gener¬ 
ally. 

The operation of the outfit will, no 
doubt, be readily understood. The con¬ 
densed steam or other liquid enters by the 
inlet nozzles at the top, shown at the right, 
and gravitates to the bottom of the re¬ 
ceiver. As soon as it rises to a certain 
level it raises afloat, which through lever 
connections, shown in the engravings, 
starts the pump. The latter takes off the 
water and forces it into the boiler. The 
speed of the pump is regulated through 
the float, and depends upon* the quantity 
of water flowing in—the larger the quan¬ 
tity of water, the faster the pump moves. 
The pump slows down as the supply of 
water drops off, and when it ceases the 


to how the length of a foot is to be found: 
“To find the length of a rood in the right 
and lawful way, and according to scien¬ 
tific usage, you shall do as follows: Stand 
at the door of a church on a Sunday and 
bid 16 men to stop, tall ones and small 
ones, as they happen to pass out when the 
service is finished; then make them put 
their left feet one behind the other, and 
the length thus obtained shall be a right 
and lawful rood to measure and survey the 
land with, and the sixteenth part of it 
shall be aright and lawful foot.” 


Twenty-seven boys on the nautical school- 
ship St. Mary's graduated at the annual 
examination last week; Since the school 
was established, in 1878, 477 boys have 
graduated, and fully 72 per cent, are now 
at sea. After dinner the boys gave an ex¬ 
hibition of seamanship aloft, after which 
the boys were mustered on deck and Cap¬ 
tain Crowninshield addressed them. Ship¬ 
owners and others were appealed to by 
Captain Samuels to provide places for 
graduates on American ships. 
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Friction of Piston-Packing Rings. 


At the Scranton meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers this 
week Mr. J. E. Denton gave an account of 
some measurements of the friction of pis¬ 
ton-packing rings in steam cylinders with 
a device consisting essentially of the fol¬ 
lowing arrangement : 

A cylinder, M, 6 inches bore by 9 inches 
stroke is fitted with a piston, A, long 
enough to permit a packing ring, C, 1 
inch wide to occupy the position shown. 
The ordinary packing rings B B prevent 
the access of steam into the space * imme¬ 
diately surrounding C. The latter is sup- 
rted upon the outer ends of the levers 
D. which are pivoted at O, and have 
their inner ends coupled to the rod E. 
Motion is given to the piston A and its 
attachments through the piston-rod P. 
Motion ceinp in the direction of the 
arrow, the friction of the ring C tilts the 
levers D, thus compressing the spring F. 
The resulting movement of the rod E, re¬ 
lative to the incasing tube N gives mo¬ 
tion to a pencil lever, J, through the pit¬ 
man G and the crank H. Consequently 



Apparatus far Measuring Friction of 
Piston Packing Rings. 

the motion of the pencil 8 perpendicular to 
the plane of the paper is proportional to 
the amount of friction of the ring C. 

The pencil makes a diagram resembling 
a rectangle upon paper fastened to a 
board, K K. The ring C is cut once and 
is provided with a device, by the means of 
which its tension may be adjusted by a 
spring. Means are also provided whereby 
the nng may be drawn together so as not 
to touch the sides of the cylinder. When 
in the latter condition the spring F is cali¬ 
brated . by loading the roa E at Q with 
known weights and noting the resulting 
movement of the pencil 8. The spring 
actually resisting the motion of the levers 
D is the torsion of the pivots O. The 
spring F is merely shown as an illustration 
of spring action. 

Fac similes of diagrams obtained were 
presented. The horizontal distances on 
each side of a center or zero line represent 

* This space to kept drained of condensed 
steam. 


the friction on an up or a down stroke of 
the piston, the scale employed in the cases 
presented having been 250 pounds per 
inch. 


The Coke Trade. 

The one serious drawback to the coke 
industry at the present time is the short¬ 
age of cars, ana the outlook for better 
shipping facilities in the near future is not 
encouraging. It is believed that if the 
car supply were equal to the demand the 
shipments of coke from the Connellsville 
region would be larger than at any time 
in its history. This statement is based on 
the present demand, which is greatly in 
excess of shipments, owing to the shortage 
of cars. For the months of August and 
September the output has steadily in¬ 
creased, until last week it aggregated 
116,095 tons, which is an increase over the 
previous week of 550 tons. This increase 
is accounted for in part by the firing up of 
100 ovens at the plant of the Connellsville 
Coke and Iron Company at Leisenring. 
The output for the month of September 
aggregated 438,307 tons, an increase of 
45,035 tons over August, when the output 
was 393,272 tons. The shipments for the 
week closing on Saturday, the 6th inst., 
amounted to 5648 cars, distributed as fol¬ 
lows: West of Pittsburgh, 3348 cars; 
Pittsburgh and rivers, 1100 cars; east of 
Pittsburgh, 1200 cars. These figures show 
a falling off of 695 cars over the previous 
week. The falling off was general, the 
Western shipments alone having decreased 
425 cars, Pittsburgh shipments 100 cars, 
and Eastern shipments 170 cars. The 
shipments for September reached a grand 
total of 25,326 cars, distributed as follows: 
West of Pittsburgh, 13.916; Pittsburgh 
ancf rivers, 5270; East, 6140. This is an 
increase of 876 cars over August ship¬ 
ments. The September shipments aver¬ 
aged 1012 cars per day, as against 906 dur¬ 
ing August. The active ovens in the 
region now number 11,339, leaving but 
1721 idle. One month ago there were 
10,108 active and 2975 idle ovens. Prices 
remain at $1 per ton, although some sales 
have been made and are still being made at 
$1 .15 and ii .25 per ton. It is not ex¬ 
pected that there will be any advance in 
the price for some time yet. The con¬ 
tinued heavy shipments of outside coke to 
the. various centers of supply, together 
with the disadvantages of the car short¬ 
age, will prevent the prices from advanc¬ 
ing. No further attempts have been made 
looking to the formation of a coke syndi¬ 
cate, and all efforts to form one have been 
abandoned for the present, at least. 


' In the line of high chimneys, some in¬ 
terest is attached to the stack which has 
just been completed for the Clark Thread 
Company, at Newark, N. J. It is the 
highest chimney in the United States, and, 
for that matter, probably in the world. 
Three higher stacks are cited as existing 
in Scotland, but they were built for car 
rying off noxious fumes from chemical 
works, and not for creating a draft for 
steam-boiler furnaces. These chimneys 
are Townsend’s, at Port Dundas, Glasgow, 
which is 454 feet high; Saint Rollox, at 
Glasgow, 486J feet high, and Dobson & 
Barlow’s, at Bolton, 867 feet high. The 
Clark chimney is 885 feet high, and sup¬ 
plies draft for 22 boilers, having an ag¬ 
gregate capacity of 4000 horse-power. 
The cost of the chimney is said* to have 
been $85,000. 


It is much to be regretted that the ques¬ 
tion of a uniform coupling for continuous 
steam heating has not been decided ere 
this. The want of uniformity will do 
much to retard the settlement of a question 
that in other respects is progressing in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

D 


New Coal-Drilling Machine. 


The Western Machine Works, of Ot¬ 
tumwa, Iowa, are bringing out the im¬ 
proved coal-drilling machine which we 
illustrate on this page. The cut will en¬ 
able any one to understand, almost at a 
glance, its arrangement when in working 
position, making a description practically 
unnecessary. The machine is light and 
easily adjusted. By attaching the boot 
(which accompanies each machine) to the 
post extension a CQal grip is available, 
which is securely fastened in the face of 



New Coal-Drilling Machine. 


the coal with the accompanying taper 
wedge, on which the side or direct motion 
will operate the same as on the post. This 
enables the miner to use the machine in 
any depth coal. 


The Cost of Making Car Wheels.— 

E. Warne, of Easton, Pa., has printed 
figures, obtained from the Taylor Iron 
Works, at High Bridge, N. J., on the cost 
of making car wheels. It is based on the 
use of three-quarters of charcoal pig at 
$26.50 per ton and one-quarter old wheels, 
at $19 per ton, equal to $24.62 per ton for 
the stock, four wheels being made from 
one ton: 


Iron.66.16 

Melting, core drying.20 

Band, molds and cores, flour and facing.. .15 
Foundry labor of molding and casting.... .85 

Outside work, unloading materials.10 

Repairs, wear and tear, taxes, insurance, 
motive power and delivery charges.40 

Cost. $Z86 


With wheels selling at $8 apiece, this 
would leave a profit of 14 cents per wheel. 


It is of some interest to note that a class 
in the theory and practice of steam engi¬ 
neering will be formed next month by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
New York. The class will commence on 
November 14, and will meet Wednesday 
and Friday evenings from 8 until 10 
o’clock, the term closing on April 29,1889. 
The purpose of the class is to give instruc¬ 
tion m those subjects which must be mas¬ 
tered to enable one to pass an examination 
for an engineer’s license before the New 
York Police Department. Only iron¬ 
works employees or those who are work¬ 
ing in machine shops or fire and engine 
rooms will be admitted as pupils. The 
services of Mr. William H. Weight man as 
instructor have been secured. 
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Moisture in Iron Ore. 

Several iron importers have been engaged 
in a legal contest with the United States 
Government respecting the payment of 
duties on moisture in iron ore, or only on 
the ore itself. At Philadelphia, on the 12th 
inst., Judges McKennan and Butler, of 
the United States Circuit Court, took up 
the suits by John W. S. Earnshaw, an im- 

E orter of that city, and by 8ebastian B. 

chlessinger, Clark L. Lehman, J. 
Mitchell Clark and Ludwig Dreier, of the 
iron house of Naylor & Co., of Boston and 
Philadelphia, against John Cadwalader, 
collector of customs. Mr. Earnshaw 
brings his suit to recover an alleged excess 
of custom duties amounting to $71.61 on 
three importations of iron ore. Naylor & 
Co. claim $371.61. The bill of complaint 
alleges that in importing say 1000 tons of 
ore, the article will contain at least 10 per 
cent, of moisture, and if the ore is placed 
in open air where the sun can strike it 
there will be a shrinkage from 1000 tons 
to about 900 tons. It is urged that the 
75 cents per ton duty can be collected only 
on the real importation and not on the 
moisture. 

Mr. Isaac Fegeley, president of the 
Warwick Iron Company, of Pottstown, 
was one of several witnesses called by the 
plaintiffs, who testified that iron ore is 
bought and sold on a basis of being dried 
at 212°. William W. Thurston, president 
of the Bethlehem Iron Works, and who 
employs 3000 men, testified that he had 
purchased iron ore since 1883, and dealers 
always, with one exception, treated the 
water, which was mechanically and not 
chemically, combined with the ore, as dis¬ 
tinct, and not a part of the ore, and trade 
was done on a basis of its being heated to 
212°. At the close of the plaintiff’s case, 
Assistant District Attorney Carr made a 
motion for a non-suit, on the grc und that 
the meaning of the term iron ore had been 
determined by the Supreme Court as ore 
in the crude or natural state, and it is a 
question of law for the court to pass upon, 
and is without the province of a jury. The 
motion was overruled. The defense was 
then opened by Mr. Carr, who tried to 
show that the commercial designation 
of iron ore is ore in its natural or crude 
state. William D. Rees, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who is in a company who produce 
225,000 tons yearly, testified to the same 
fact. Other witnesses for the defense were 
Joseph D. Weeks, David F. Houston, 
president of the Crozer Steel and Iron 
Works, R. F. Smith, James Pickands 
and Thomas Wilson. 

Powell Stackhouse, vice-president of the 
Cambria Iron Company, said that the per¬ 
son had to take his chance as to the amount 
of moisture contained in the ores. In re¬ 
cent years, 1881 and 1882, allowance for 
moisture was made. The custom was in 
voapie in isolated cases before then, but 
dia not become general until later years. 
Frank S. Witherbee, of Fort Henry, N. Y., 
who is with a firm second in the United 
States as a producer of iron ore, testified 
that the term iron ore means the ore with 
water both chemically and mechanically 
combined. If a pile ot 900 tons was 
placed by the side of a pile of 1000 tons, 
and the smaller pile was made wet with 
rain, so that its weight increased to 1000 
tons, the intrinsic value of the two piles 
would be same as before, and they would 
both be ore, although the water does not 
increase the metal. Louis E. Stanton, of 
Crocker Bros., of New York, corroborated 
the testimony of the water witnesses. The 
remaining witnesses that were called were 
George H. Ely, president of the Western 
Iron Ore Association; William D. Marvel, 
J. Wesley Pullman, Robert C. Thomas 
and John M. Hartman. The interest in 
the suit was very much restricted by the 
court practically ruling out testimony 


which referred exclusively to domestic 
ores. The salient points of the case were 
presented in writing both by the defend-, 
ant and the plaintiffs, and in the charge to 
the jury the court gave written affirma-1 
tions or objections to these various points, i 
and then addressed the jury upon the tes- 1 
timony. Without going into the detail of 
the charge of the court, or attempting to 
touch upon the various points made, it is 
fair to assert that the principal issue which 
the jury had to deciae was whether sut- 
ficient evidence had been presented to 
prove that the custom, even ih handling I 
foreign ores, is to sell them as ore dried at j 
212° F., or whether this provision was not I 
expressly stipulated in all or many of the 1 
contracts which were made for dry ore. 
While the Government might have 
strengthened its case in several points, it 
was in the main well conducted, and not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the ruling 
above mentioned interfered somewhat with 
the plan laid out it was evident early in 
the trial that the plaintiffs would not be 
able to sustain their claim. It was no sur¬ 
prise, therefore, to find a verdict for the 
Government returned by the jury after 
they had been out for the hour which the 
court took for recess at noon. 

Improved Bench Dog. 

A new bench dog has been brought out by 
Larson & Frauman, of Anoka, Minn., who 
are the sole manufacturers. It is the in¬ 
vention of Frederic Larson, to whom letters 


The Lake Fleet. —The magnitude of 
the commerce of the Northern lakes as 
described during the present season of 
navigation is the cause of wonderment. 
A Cleveland correspondent says: “ On ac¬ 
count of the very large increase in the 
tonnage on the lakes during the last few 
years it is impossible to give an exact state¬ 
ment of the amount of tonnage passing 
through the St. Clair Flats Canal and the 
Detroit River, but a fair estimate can be 
made. In 1887 there were built on the 
lakes 60 new vessels, all but two of them 
steamers. Their aggregate carrying ca¬ 
pacity in gross tons was 108,525, and total 
cost $8,325,000. It is safe to say that the 
coming winter and spring will see that 
amount almost duplicated. Cleveland has 
at the present time a fleet of 229 vessels, 
with an aggregate registered gross tonnage 
of 155,188 tons, and a carrying capacity 
very nearly double those figures. Of these 
111 are wooden steam vessels, 10 steel and 
iron vessels and 109 sail vessels. Detroit 
and Buffalo follow Cleveland very closely, 
their aggregate tonnage being not far from 
300,000 tons. Chicago has about three- 
quarters as much as Cleveland, and other 
ports on the lakes nearly one and one-half 
times as much. This makes a total of 
795,1)00 tons on the chain of lakes. This 
entire tonnage, loaded, makes on an aver¬ 
age one trip a week through the St. Clair 
Flats Canal. By reckoning the lake season 
as 30 weeks, from the 1st' of May to the 
1st of December, the enormous total of 
23,850,000 tons is given as the record of 



Improved Bench Dog , Made by Larson db Frauman , Anoka , Minn. 


patent have been issued covering its 
essential features. The accompanying cut 
illustrates the device and the method of 
its use. As shown here, a block is held 
in position by the dog, but it is intended 
to nold a board of any length, limited of 
course by the length of the bench. The 
illustration is slightly imperfect in repre¬ 
senting an upward curve at the toothed 
end of the dog. As the device is now 
made, the dog lies flat, so that a very thin 
board can be held by it, even down to 
^-inch in thickness. It consists of a 
longitudinally reciprocating bar, provided 
with rack teeth on the side to engage with 
a toothed segmental lever, which is pivoted 
to the frame and cap-plate. A pawl is 
placed in front of the segmental lever to 
secure it in place, a stiff spring causing the 
pawl to operate automatically as the dog 
is tightened up to the board by the lever. 
The objects of the device are, to. inclose, 
protect and guide the sliding dog by a 
frame extending substantially its whole 
length, and to afford facilities for securing^ 
the dog at both ends to the top of a bench. 
To fasten the dog to a bench, it is pro¬ 
vided at each end with a downwardly pro¬ 
jecting pin slightly inclined to the rear to 
enter holes which are bored in the top 
surface of the bench, 2-i inches apart. The 
dog is speciallv adapted to use in cabinet 
shops for hard wood when very thin ma¬ 
terial is being worked. It can also be 
used with advantage by gunsmiths to hold 
their guns in finishing. It is made of the 
best malleable cast iron, nickel plated, is 
7 inches long, and weighs about 1 pound. 


that little channel for one year. Beside 
these figures the Suez and all other canals 
fade into insignificance.” 

Some time ago we noticed the fact in 
these columns that the Pittsburgh suspen¬ 
sion bridge, connecting the cities of Pitts¬ 
burgh and Allegheny, was being tested, 
for the purpose of determining now the 
bridge has stood the test of wear since it 
was erected nearly 30 years ago The in¬ 
spection was under the charge of William 
Hildebrand, an engineer of New York 
City. The inspection was completed on 
Friday, the 12tn inst., and in his report of 
it to the board of directors of the bridge 
company Mr. Hildebrand states that the 
bridge is in as good condition at the pres¬ 
ent time as when it was finished in 1859, 
and that with proper precautions the 
structure will last for 100 years more in 
perfect security. 

From the Marquette (Mich.) Mining 
Journal of the 29tn ult., we take the fol¬ 
lowing table showing the shipments by 
ports up to date this season, in comparison 
with shipments for the corresponding por¬ 
tion of tne two preceding years: 


Port 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

Marquette... 

... 612,212 

646,740 

664,775 

Escanaba ... 

... 1,545,714 

1,606,525 

1,151,116 

St. Itrnaoe_ 

91,811 

73,253 

55,847 

Ashland. Wis.. 822,501 
Two Harbors, 

866,208 

542,840 

Minn.. 

... 279,186 

299,063 

243,806 

Total. 

.. 3,350,924 

3,490,804 

2,677,386 
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Standard Reference Disks. 


When a gauge or caliper has been long in 
use the question arises whether constant 
service has impaired its accuracy. In de¬ 
ciding this question the Standard Refer¬ 
ence Disks, of which we annex engravings, 
are of use. They are also useful for other 
purposes, being excellent in most in¬ 
stances where there is need of referring to 
standards. In shape they are round, 
washer-like pieces, made of steel hard¬ 
ened and carefully ground. The edges 
are bright, the sides black—a good finish 
which does not rust. 

The disks are used, frequently without 
handles, for setting calipers, testing 
measuring tools and determining sizes in 
shop practice. With handles, they are 
used as internal cylindrical gauges. They 
are designed, however, to serve princi¬ 
pally as reference, not as working 
gauges. The diameter of each i#stamped 
upon it in 16ths and also in decimals of an 
inch. A complete set consists of 45 disks 
and 6 handles, and is neatly arranged in a 
suitable box. The i-inch and A-inch 
disks are furnished with the handles st¬ 



and will be ready about the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber. Last week her engines had a pre¬ 
liminary trial and worked well. Besides 
the new cast 6-inch guns, the big 10-inch 
guns attract great interest. One of these 
was sent to Annapolis for testing long ago, 
but the official tnal awaits the manufact¬ 
ure of a powder of a specified character by 
the Messrs. Dupont. Two other 10-inch 
guns will soon be completed, so that the 
three of this caliber may be proved about 
the same time. The Miantonomoh, which 
will be the first of the double-turret moni¬ 
tors completed, is to carry four 10-inch 
guns, ana from present appearances by the 
time her successors are completed their 
batteries will also be ready for them. The 
cost of a 6-inch gun weighing 11,000 
pounds is about $7750; that of a 10-inch 
weighing 57,500 pounds is about $20,500. 


Torpedo-Boats for the United 
States Navy. 

In a recent number of Naval In¬ 
telligence^ issued by the Bureau of Naviga¬ 
tion of the Navy Department, we find it 
stated that the Stiletto had her final offi¬ 
cial trials in Narragansett Bay, on August 
20, 1887. The trials consisted of a three 
hours’ run over a measured distance. The 
weather was very favorable, sea smooth, 
and no wind. The total weight carried 
was 9 tons 640 pounds, which included 4 
tons 540 pounds of coal. The displace¬ 
ment with this load was 31 tons. Draft 
of water before trial, forward, 2 feet 9 



STANDARD REFERENCE DISKS, MADE BY THE BROWN & SHARPE 
MFG. CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


tached. They are turned out by the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. 


New Steel Dans. 


The two cast-steel 6-inch guns which are 
to be submitted to the prescribed test for 
tensile strength and other qualities, and 
perhaps will contest the palm of superior¬ 
ity with the Government’s built-up guns, 
are now practically complete, and will 
before long be forwarded to the proving 
ground at Annapolis. One is the gun 
made at Pittsburgh, and finished at the 
Washington factory. It was cast whole, 
and the operation was so completely suc¬ 
cessful that the company wished nothing 
better, as an example of its system, to be 
put in competition with built-up guns of 
the same caliber. The trimming and 
rough boring having been done at Pitts¬ 
burgh, it was rifled, sighted and fitted 
with the breech-loading apparatus at the 
Navy gun factory. This gun is fully com¬ 
pleted, but is perhaps waiting for its fel¬ 
low competitor, the Thurlow open-hearth 
steel cast gun, which will be ready within 
a few weeks. This, also, after being cast 
and rough bored, was taken to the Gov¬ 
ernment lathe for rifling and smoothing 
off. 

There are also at the Washington fac¬ 
tory between 30 and 40 of the standard 
built-up 6-inch guns, finished and ready 
to be sent to Annapolis. They .will go all 
together, so that the proving ground will 
present a busy scene during the remainder 
of this year. Among them will be the 
battery of the Yorktown, which is to be 
the first finished of the new vessels built 
under Secretary Whitney’s administration, 


inches; aft, 2 feet 10 inches. After the 
trial the draft forward was 2 feet 7 inches, 
and aft, 2 feet 8 inches. The mean speed 
for the three hours’run was 18.22 knots. 
The vibration at high speed was moderate. 
A navy compass was quite steady wherever 
laced. The mean indicated horse-power 
eveloped by the engines was 359. The 
endurance with 5 tons of coal is computed 
at 507 miles at a speed of 11 knots. The 
Stiletto was bought by the United States 
Government for $25,000, and turned over 
to the Torpedo Station on May 28, 1888. 

Messrs. Herreshoff, of Bristol, R. I., 
signed a contract, March 1, 1888, to 
build for the U. S. Navy a deep-sea twin- 
screw torpedo-boat, exclusive of torpedoes 
and their appendages, for $82,750, of the 
following dimensions: Length over all, 
138 feet; length on deck, 134 feet; ex¬ 
treme breadth, 15 feet; extreme depth, 
keel to crown of deck amidships, 10 feet. 
The keel will be rocker-shaped, the draft 
aft 4 feet 8 inches. The displacement 
will be about 100 tons, and the horse¬ 
power is estimated at 1600. The engines 
are to be five-cylinder quadruple expan¬ 
sion, driving twin screws. The two boil¬ 
ers are to be of HerreshofFs latest design, 
and placed in separate compartments for¬ 
ward and abaft the engine-room. Eight 
bilge-ejectors will give a total discharge 
of 280 tons per hour. A steam steering 
engine will be fitted to work a balance 
rudder of large area. The engines and 
boilers will be protected by coal. The in¬ 
terior will be divided into 11 water-tight 
compartments and lighted by electricity. 
There will be two conning-to were, one 
forward and one aft, with a search-light on 
each The armament is to consist of two 
torpedo tubes, a torpedo gun aft, and 
three 87-pounder rapid-firing guns.* 


A weight of 15 tons is to be carried on 
trial, which will be a three hours’ con¬ 
tinuous run. If on a three hours’ trial the 
mean speed of the boat exceeds 22 knots, 
a premium of $1500 will be paid, ‘pro¬ 
vided the boat is accepted by the Depart¬ 
ment, for each J knot in excess of 28 
knots, and $2000 for each £ knot in excess 
of 24 knots. If the speed of the three 
hours’ trial calculated as aforesaid falls 
below 22 knots a penalty of $4000 will be 
exacted. If the speed on trial falls below 
20 knots, the Department reserves the 
right to reject the boat. The contract 
calls for the completion of the boat in 15 
months. 


Elastic Traces. 


Foreign papers have recently directed 
attention to experiments which have been 
made in lightening the work of animals in 
drawing heavy loads by the use of elastic 
traces. It appears that some time ago M. 
Celler, Chief Engineer of Roads and 
Bridges in France, expressed a doubt 
whether the traces of leather or rope, or 
the iron chains, by which horses pull their 
load, #could not advantageously be re¬ 
placed by more elastic appliances, which 
would diminish the effort needed at start¬ 
ing, to overcome the inertia of a heavy 
cart or omnibus. Every one has noticed 
that a dray-horse is often obliged to use 
all his weight and strength to start a 
vehicle which moves along easily enough 
when once set in motion, and it is quite 
conceivable that springs in the harness 
might make the ^rork easier by distribu¬ 
ting the movement of starting over a longer 
period of time. Acting on M. Celler’s 
suggestion, the directors of the Eastern 
Railway of France began six years ago to 
harness all the horses employed in shifting 
freight care at their Paris station with 
traces made of chains having a strong 
spiral spring inserted in them. A large 
number of horses is employed in this 
service at the station, and the effect of the 
change has been very satisfactory. A con¬ 
siderable gain has been made in the dura¬ 
bility of the harness, and the regularity of 
the work, through the diminution of the 
number of chains broken in the service; 
while the horses have done their work bet¬ 
ter and with less fatigue. The blow of the 
collar on the shoulders at starting is far 
less violent, and less injurious to the ani¬ 
mal than under the old system, and the 
horses, finding that a strong, continued 
pressure will effect as much as the jerk 
which was formerly necessary, seem to 
gain courage, and pull steadily and di¬ 
rectly, instead of wasting their strength in 
ineffectual plunges. During the six years 
of trial the directors of the company have 
become so convinced <5f the superiority of 
the new mode of harnessing that it has 
been adopted in all portions of the vast 
network of lines under their control. 


The Persian Minister at Washington ex- . 
presses Himself freely in regard to men 
and things in America. He says that if 
the present Minister to Teheran had been 
appointed five years ago there would have 
been a Persian representative in the United 
States much sooner, and 1000 Persians 
would have been doing business in this 
country. The Persian people number 
10,000,000, *and if a railroad should be 
built securing local advantages the popu¬ 
lation would he doubled by the return of 
subjects who have removed elsewhere. 
Thus far no concessions have been made 
to foreigners with this object. It is not 
impossible that befqre long the Shah may 
visit the United States, with whom he is 
desirous of cultivating friendly relations. 
Persians desire to see something of Ameri¬ 
can manufactures, as there are many 
I things they desire to introduce. 
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The Wenstrom Magnetic Separator. The particles of rock in the ore, being non- believe that the settlement of the suits 

- ' magnetic, drop off from the barrel almost with the railroads is so far in the future 

At the New York Metallurgical Works, immediately and fall on the first sliute that we cannot afford to shut down and 
of E. N. Riotte, 104 and 106 Washington shown in the engraving. It may be noted wait for their solution. If these discrim- 
street, a Wenstrom magnetic separator is in passing that the dropping of ore on the inations are persisted in, I see no way 
in operation, Messrs. Scranton & Cook barrel in the manner shown tends to lessen open to other manufacturers and jobbers 
being the agents. The Wenstrom separa- the power needed to make it rotate. It except to follow our example. I know of 
tor has been in use for over four years at runs at a speed of about 30 revolutions, others contemplating the same move, but 
Dannemora and at a number of other the pow r er required being relatively small, am not at liberty to give their names.” 
mines in Sweden, and has therefore passed The Wenstrom machine is made in three On the 9th inst., at Dubuque, Iowa, 
the experimental stage m which a number sizes, the one used in New York having a G. B. Mansfield, of the Westphal-Hinds 
of similar machines now coming before the diameter of barrel of 20 inches and a Hardware Company, and other prominent 
public are still lingering. It differs from width of 15 inches. It is rated at a business men of that city appeared before 
them in that it is capable of taking ore in capacity of 3 tons per hour and will take the Iowa Railroad Commissioners to show 
large sizes, so that it is possible to elimi- rock up to 1£ inches in size. how seriously their business was being in¬ 

nate by concentration a good deal of The machine is employed not alone for terfered with by the high rates imposed to 
waste rock without the expense of crush- separating magnetic iron ore, but also for Iowa points, being in some instances 
ing it to a fine size. The machine has a converter cinder, mixed machine-tool fil- higher than from Chicago to the same 
stationary field magnet, A, Figs. 1 and 2, ings, droppings from cupolas and spent points. One case might be mentioned. 



Fig. 1 .—Longitudinal Section. Fig. 2 .—Cross Section. 

THE WENSTROM MAGNETIC SEPARATOR.. 


and an armature barrel, E, consisting of a 
number of soft iron bars, E E, separated 
from one another by a non-magnetic ma¬ 
terial—in this case strips of wood. The 
whole is bound together by non-magnetic 
end rings F. The bars E E are cut away 
alternately on the inside to make one bar 
project only toward the north poles of the 
magnet and the next only to the south 
oles, as is shown in Fig. 1 at E and by 
otted lines. This gives each succeeding 
bar opposite magnetism. On each of the 
four sections of the magnet are wound 15 
pounds of copper wire. An Edison dynamo 
furnishes a current of 10 amperes and 35 
volts. The ore is fed to the barrel by 
means of a hopper, as shown in the en¬ 
graving, the cylinder turning in the direc¬ 
tion of the arrow in Fig. 2. The mag¬ 
netic ore adheres to the bars of the barrel 
and is carried downward past the first de¬ 
livery shute. Below* the machine the 
bare, departing from the influence of the 
electro magnet, which is placed eccen¬ 
trically, lose their power to hold the par¬ 
ticles of magnetic iron ore and they drop off. 


foundry sand and for shot at blast fur¬ 
naces. It has been employed for such uses 
at a number of places in Sweden. 

The Effect of Iowa Freight Rates. 

That the cry of distress which has been 
wrung from Iowa shippers is genuine is 
proved by the announcements now being 
made of intended removals of business es¬ 
tablishments from the State. We are in 
receipt of the following letter on this sub¬ 
ject from R. E. Sears, president of the 
Iowa Barb Steel Wire Company, of Mar¬ 
shalltown, Iowa, written under date of 
the 10th inst.: 

“ We have decided to move our ma¬ 
chinery East, but have not decided on the 
location; will wait until after the election. 
Our reason for doing so is that the rail¬ 
roads have so arranged their freight rates 
that the discrimination against us places 
us at such a disadvantage that it is impos¬ 
sible for us to compete with those who are 
manufacturing at points east of Chicago. 
We have been hoping for relief, but now 


It was alleged that the rate to Mona on 
the Illinois Central was 22 cents from 
Dubuque, while from Chicago to Lyle, one 
mile north of Mona, the rate on the same 
road was 15 cents. The general manager 
of the railroad company, who was present, 
challenged the statement, but the produc¬ 
tion of freight bills caused him to with¬ 
draw his challenge. 

The people of Iow T a, who are endeavor¬ 
ing to build up manufacturing towns and 
trade centers in their State, are beset with 
serious troubles, and it will not be sur¬ 
prising if the example of the Iowa Barb 
Steel Wire Company has numerous fol¬ 
lowers. 

The construction of a pipe line to con¬ 
vey natural gas to Wabash, Ind., from 
wells 14 miles distant, began on the 12th 
inst. Manufacturers are to be supplied 
at a nominal price and domestic con¬ 
sumers at a very low rate. Six-inch mains 
will be used. The line is to be perfectly 
laid and to be finished by the 1st of No¬ 
vember. 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 


TELEORAPn COMPANY—ACTION BY SENDER 

OP MESSAGE AFTER PAYING DAMAGES. 

W. C. 8. & Co., brokers in Richmond, 
Va., wrote to P. at Charlotte, N. C., as 
follows: “ If your customer will offer 100 
shares (or any part of them) C. C. & A. 
R. R. stock at 43, delivered here, please 
wire us at our expense.” Ten days later 
P. deliverer a message to the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, addressed to 
W. C. S. & Co., which was as follows: 
“ Party offers 100 shares C. C. & A. stock 
at forty-three. Answer quick.” This 
message went delivered to W. C. 8. & Co. 
with the price changed to 4 ‘ forty ” by 
dropping negligently the word “three.” 
Two hours after this telegram was trans¬ 
mitted, W. C. 8. & Co. replied by wire: 
“ Will take the hundred shares; draw at 
sight with stock attached.” P. sent the 
stock and drew for $4300; W. C. 8. <fc 
Co. refused to take the stock, and as they 
had sold it at 41}, they had to buy it at 
that price to fill their contract, and they 
sued P. in a Virginia court and recovered 
their loss. P. gave the telegraph company 
notice of this suit that it might appear and 
defend it, but it took no notice of this 
alleged duty. P. paid the judgment and 
sued the company to recover the amount 
paid, but was defeated, and he carried the 
case—Pegram vs. Western Union Telegraph 
Company—to the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, where the judgment was af¬ 
firmed. Judge Morrison, in the opinion, 
said: “ 1. The plaintiff here, P., was not 
liable to W. C. 8. & Co. for the loss suf 
fered by them. They should have looked 
to the telegraph company. The message 
delivered to them was not P.’s message, and 
no contract was made by him through it. 
2*. Plaintiff cannot recover the amount 
paid by him in the action brought against 
him by W. C. 8. & Co., for he was not 
liable to them, as we have stated; and 
there was no contract of agency between 
him and the company by which he can hold 
it responsible for the payment made by 
him. Not being liable to W. C. 8. & Co., 
he cannot claim any indemnity from the 
company for his payment.” 

PREMIUMS OR GIFTS WITH SALES. 

G. was convicted of selling food and 
giving away, as part of the transaction, a 
premium, in violation of the statute (Sec. 
335 a, New York Penal Code), which pro¬ 
vides a penalty against “ any person who 
shall sell, exchange, or dispose of any ar¬ 
ticle of food, or offer or attempt to do so, 
upon any representation, advertisement, 
notice, or inducement that anything other 
than what is specifically stated to be the 
subject of the sale or exchange is or is to 
be delivered or received, or in any way 
connected with or a part of the transac¬ 
tion, as a gift, prize, premium or reward 
to the purchaser.” In this case—People 
vs. Gillson—on appeal, the Court of Ap¬ 
peals of* New York, reversed the judg¬ 
ment. Judge Peckham, in the opinion, 
said: “Here the offense, as set out in the 
warrant, was the deiivery of a tea-cup and 
saucer by the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, to one A., on a purchase 
by him of 2 pounds of coffee from it, the 
company having announced or advertised 
that such a gift would be made to a pur¬ 
chaser of 2 pounds Of coffee. The de¬ 
fendant contends that the statute is void, 
as it interferes with his 4 liberty ’ as secured 
to him by the constitution. * Liberty, ’ in 
its broad sense, as understood in this coun¬ 
try, means the right, not only of freedom 
from servitude, imprisonment or restraint, 
but the right of one to use his faculties in 
all lawful ways, to live and work where 
he will, to earn his livelihood in any law¬ 
ful calling, and to pursue any lawful trade 
or avocation. It is quite clear that some 
or all of these fundamental and valuable 


I rights are invaded, weakened, limited or 
destroyed by the legislation under consid¬ 
eration. It is, evidently, of that kind 
which his been so frequent of late;—a kind 
j which is meant to protect some class in 
the community against the fair, free and 
full competition of some other class; the 
members of the former class thinking it 
impossible to hold their own against such 
competition, and, therefore, flying to the 
legislature to secure some enactment which 
shall operate favorably to them, or unfa¬ 
vorably to their competitors, in the com¬ 
mercial, agricultural, manufacturing or 
producing fields. By the provisions of 
this act a man owning articles of food 
which he wishes to sell or dispose of is 
limited in his poNvers of sale and disposi¬ 
tion. It is lawful to sell coffee, and the 
defendant here may be satisfied to take a 
less profit upon a single sale by making 
the gift, because he can thereby increase 
his sales and have a greater income by 
reason of a greater business at the end of 
the year. This statute, if valid, steps in 
to prevent his adopting such a course to 
procure trade, and from it to secure an in¬ 
come and livelihood for himself and his 
family. Tt is contended here that the 
statute should be upheld on the ground 
that its enactment is a proper exercise of 
the police power of the State: 1. Because 
the transaction is in the nature of a lot- 
I tery, indeed, the statute is placed in the 
Penal Code under the head of 4 lotteries. ’ 
2. That the sale of impure, unwholesome 
and adulterated food is thereby hindered. 
We are of opinion, however, that the words 
of the statute cannot be construed to have 
been intended to defeat a lottery or to de¬ 
clare that the sale of bad food would 
thereby be interfered with. The con¬ 
viction must be reversed, and the defend¬ 
ant discharged. All of my associates con¬ 
cur in this judgment.” 

BANKING—LETTER OF CREDIT. 

A firm in New York requested a bank 
to open a telegraph credit on its account 
in Hong Hong, China, as follows: 44 Please 
telegraph authority to Vogel & Co., Hong 
Kong, to draw at 0 months for our ac¬ 
count against consular invoice and full 
set bills of lading of 2000 bales manila 
hemp, p. Robinson, at the rate of 4 
pounds p. bale, on a basis of 8 shillings 
sterling, freight filled up in bill of lading, 
reducing advance, if higher.” This credit 
was wired, and a letter of credit was sent 
by the bank to Vogel & Co. next day for 
£10,000. Under the telegraphic authority 
Vogel & Co. made three orafts amounting 
to £8080, at six months, on account, as 
stated on the bills, of 2020 bales of hemp, 
and the drafts were accompanied with 
letters of advice, which informed the bank 
that they were drawn against these 
bales of manila hemp, which had been for* 
warded by the ship Robinson, as directed. 
The drafts had been accepted by the 
bank’s agents in London, through whom 
the credit had been wired, before the ship 
arrived in New York. Instead of ship¬ 
ping 2020 bales of manila hemp but 500 
bales were sent, the remaining bales con¬ 
taining rolls of matting. To each draft 
was attached a bill of lading for “bales of 
merchandise,” 44 weight ana contents un¬ 
known” and Vogel & Co., on each bill of 
lading, after the captain had signed them, 
and without his knowledge, indorsed an 
abstract of invoice for 44 bales of manila 
hemp.” The bank paid the acceptances, 
but the firm refused to pay the bank, and 
an action was brought against it. Vogel 
& Co. had absconded. Judgment was 
given on a draft which covered the 500 
bales of hemp, but denied for the balance, 
and the case—Bank of Montreal vs. Reck- 
nagel—was carried to the Court of Appeals 
of New York, w’here the judgment was 
affirmed. Judge Gray, in the opinion, 
said: 44 If Vogel & Co., in any material 
matter, failed to comply with the terms 


and conditions of the cable credit, the 

S laintiff’s London agents accepted their 
rafts at their peril. Defendants cannot 
be held liable except upon actual consign¬ 
ments of manila hemp. The term “ docu¬ 
ments ” in the cablegram clearly meant, 
in the minds of merchants and bankers, 
consular invokes and bills of lading. The 
difficulty has arisen here from the failure 
to specify in the bills of lading the kinds 
of merchandise which the defendants had 
authorized the plaintiffs to accept against 
them, and in the acceptance of drafts 
which were not against shipments of that 
kind of merchandise at all. Letters of 
credit are governed by the same legal 
principles as are all contracts. The credit 
here was authorized upon certain con¬ 
ditions prescribed by tne parties to be 
ultimately bound, which they not only 
had the right to make, but which were 
assented to by the plaintiff. It is difficult 
to see how parties could more particularly 
define the terms of their engagements than 
was done in this case. It is urged that 
all commercial instruments are to be 
liberally interpreted, so as to protect per¬ 
sons who give credit on the faith of them. 
But that principle only applies where the 
provisions of an agreement are ambiguous, 
loose, or are susceptible of more than one 
interpretation, which is not the case here. 
The master of the ship should identify the 
goods for which he gives a bill of lading; 
that could have been done here; but 
whether it was done or not, this case can¬ 
not be controlled by it. The agreement 
between the parties was a definite one, 
and it must be enforced.” 

— — 

Refilling Collieries. 


Among the economical inventions re¬ 
cently introduced at Shenandoah by the 
Reading Company is a device, at the Koh- 
inoor Colliery, for refilling the excavations 
from which coal has been mined. The 
method of doing this is both simple and 
effective, and prevents the caving in of 
the earth above, and the consequent loss 
of valuable property, which has not been 
infrequent in the mining towns of the an¬ 
thracite region. Besides, the valuable pil¬ 
lars of pure coal, w T hich for many years 
it was customary to leave in the mines, to 
prevent falling in of the roof, can now be 
taken out without fear. A coal-dirt con¬ 
veyer, consisting of a series of semi¬ 
circular shutes, similar to those used in 
discharging coal from carts into cellars, 
commonly used in this city, and an endless 
chain with scrapers attached automatically 
conveys the fine refuse from the coal 
breakers to an elevation, from w T hence it 
is discharged into a second shute. As 
the coal dirt tails on the second shute the 
water pumped from the interior of the 
mines mixes with it and carries the fine 
coal dirt, in a semi-liquid state, back 
through a jig or puddling hole into the 
bow els of the earth, from whence the coal 
has been removed. The coal dirt settles 
to the bottom of the breasts and packs 
closely, and the water seeks an outlet 
below, to be again pumped out to repeat 
its duty. The cost of thus puddling the 
refuse matter back into the mines, about 
3 to 4 cents per cubic yard, is compara¬ 
tively very small compared with the value 
of the pillars of marketable coal of which 
the mines may be safely 4 4 robbed, ” and 
the security obtained for dwellings and 
railroad property on the surface, above the 
mines. Already more than two acres be¬ 
neath the city of Shenandoah, from w hich 
the coal had been mined, have been again 
solidly refilled with the coal dirt which 
used to be piled mountains high around 
the tow*n. 


The St. Louis Malleable Iron Works, at 
St. Louis, continue idle, and will probably 
not resume operations before next year. 
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Respecting the operation of the Inter¬ 
state law, President Adams, of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, is quoted as saying that 
he thought the newstatut^ is greatly re¬ 
sponsible for the demoralization of rail¬ 
road affairs, and experience has shown 
that it is not based upon sound principles. 
The inability of roads to make lower rates 
on traffic between large commercial cen¬ 
ters and intermediate local points, he says, 
has the effect of driving the business away 
from large points, and the prohibition on 
pools is leading to a general consolidation 
of roads. The weaker lines, being unable 
to compete against the stronger lines on 
even terms, will be absorbed by them. 

There are 427 miles of street sewers in 
New York City. The total revenue from 
the Croton water service for the quarter 
was $1,033,777.62. 

Canada's commerce is severely crippled 
by an extensive wash-out on the Cornwall 
Canal, by which transportation seaward by 
water is summarily closed, and at a busy 
season of the year, when everything that 
could carry cargo was pressed into the 
service. Large quantities of grain were 
in transit, so that the forwarding com¬ 
panies suffer considerable losses. 

Millions in the shape of rich gold-bear¬ 
ing quartz are visible at Douglass Island, 
in Alaska, where Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
has a great stamp mill of 240 stamps, 
rated as the largest of its kind in the 
world. A Sitka correspondent says this 
year the mill made further enlargements, 
until $500,000 has been invested in the 
plant. The company have acquired <juartz 
ledges along the face of the mountain for 
a distance of 9000 feet alongside of deep 
water. The mill hugs the foot of the hill 

S uite closely, and higher up, not more 
tian 500 feet, is the foot of the quartz 
quarry. The excavation in the side of the 
mountain resembles a giant stone quarry 
from whose sides are blasted in the open 
air hundreds of tons of gold-bearing quartz 
rock for the use of the stamp mill. A 
tramway carries the quartz to the mill, 
where, with water and pounding ma¬ 
chinery, it is reduced to powder and then 
borne to the chlorine works 400 or 500 
yards away, where the impalpable and in¬ 
visible gold is separated from the dross and 
dust. The amount of gold-bearing quartz 
exposed to sight at that one point alone is 
enough to keep the mill in operation for 
an indefinite number of years. 

A frightful railroad disaster occurred at 
Mud Run, on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
caused by the engine of one train crashing 
through the rear cars of the preceding 
train, all of which were crowdea with ex¬ 
cursionists. At least 64 persons were 
killed outright, a large proportion of them 
young men and boys belonging in Pleasant 
Valley and neighborhood. It does not 
appear that the signals were properly man¬ 
aged. 

There are at least a dozen steamships in 
the tropical fruit trade which ply between 
the island of Jamaica and ports in the 
United States. A few years ago the trade 
was confined almost exclusively to small 
sailing vessels delivering their cargoes in 
New York. Philadelphia and Baltimore 
now divide the business. The island of 
Jamaica is destined to become one of the 
great fruit gardens of the world. The ex¬ 
ports of bananas last year comprised nearly 
2,000,000 bunches, all to the United States. 
Exports of coffee anddyewoods likewise 
largely increased. 

Pratt’s Standard Oil Works in Williams¬ 
burg were burned on the 11th inst. The 
fire broke out in the hold of the oil steamer 
Hafts, lying at the dock, and quickly com¬ 
municated to the buildings and tanka. 


The bark Ella Vose and the Philadelphia 
and Reading Elevator were also burned. 
The loss to the latter is $25,000;* fully in¬ 
sured. The total loss is estimated at 
nearly $.500,000. The estimates as far as 
made are: Storage building, $50,000; oil 
in barrels, $50,000; docks and bulkheads 
and pipes, $75,000; steamship Hafis, with 
cargo, $110,000; bark Ella Vose and 
cargo, $40,000; coalyards, $20,000; other 
vessels and lighters, $20,000; total, 
$365,000. 

The importance of American trade with 
Cuba appears from the single fact that in 
September, out of a total of 75 vessels, 
measuring 85,241 tons, arriving at Havana 
during the month, 87 vessels, of 38,075 
tons, were American. British vessels num¬ 
bered only 5. 

Out of 18 strikers who went out of a 
carpet factory in Astoria, last week, only 
three were American citizens. The weav¬ 
ers objected to an American citizen learn¬ 
ing the trade. 

Plans for the Merchants’ bridge at 8t. 
Louis, one terminus of which will be at 
Venice, in Illinois, have been adopted. 
There will be three spans of about 600 feet 
each, and the structure will cost $1,500,- 
000. The enterprise is a movement against 
Gould. The construction of the Union 
Railroad Bridge which the Wheeling and 
Harrisburg Railroad Company are building 
over the Ohio River at Wheeling has been 
begun. It will reach all the roads centering 
at Wheeling, West Va., and it is to be 3100 
feet long. It will be finished in 1890. 

Illinois farms are mortgaged to the ex¬ 
tent of $142,000,000, and the total mort¬ 
gages on lands, lots and chattels is $402,- 
000,000. 

The Turkish Government has decided to 
establish an arsenal, a dockyard and har¬ 
bor works at Jeddah, and to station a 
flotilla for service on the Red Sea. 

Proceedings having been commenced by 
the Attorney-General of this State to test 
the legality of the combination of sufiar 
refiners, the public are interested to learn 
the facts. The capital of the Sugar Trust 
is $50,000,000, and its profits have been 
so enormous that within the past year they 
have declared five dividends of 2 per cent, 
each, or a total of 10 per cent, on the 
capital. It was found, however, that with 
the whole number of factories, the amount 
of sugar produced was in excess of the 
supply, hence these factories were shut 
down by order of the Executive Committee 
of this sugar octopus and 1000 men were 
thrown out of employment. The value of 
the property originally put into the trust 
was from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. It 
was capitalized for $45,000,000 and then 
increased to $50,000,000. The profits last 
year of 10 per cent, were declared upon 
this inflated capital. The original $20,000,- 
000 represents the value of the property. 
The actual dividends upon this invest¬ 
ment, therefore, are fully 25 per cent. 

The Park Department in this city ask 
for $2,000,000 for the coming year to de¬ 
fray the cost of a tunnel under the Harlem 
River at Seventh avenue and 155th street. 

It is announced that the Suburban Rail¬ 
road, of this city, which now runs on Third 
avenue nearly to 167th street, will be ex¬ 
tended to the Bronx River, bringing into 
market several hundred acres of elevated 
land commanding fine views of the East 
River and the Sound. 

From Adelbert Hamilton’s analysis of 
railroad indebtedness in the United States 
it appears that the aggregate is more than 
four times as great as our national debt, 
and is mainly payable within the next 25 
years. The annual interest charges, which 
are of course paid by the traveling and 
shipping public through fares and freights, I 


are equivalent to a tax of $3 per annum 
upon everj individual in the United States; 
and this, it is to be remembered, is about 
one-half as great as the aggregate taxation 
by the Federal Government through tariff 
and internal revenue collections. 

France follows India in offering large 
premiums for the invention of a machine 
for decorticating ramie fiber, which in 
gloss and luster approaches the finest silk 
and promises to become invaluable. 

The Georgia School of Technology, the 
only technological school which is purely 
a State institution, was opened in Atlanta 
on the 5th inst., and transferred by the 
commissioner who had charge of its erec¬ 
tion to the trustees of the State University, 
of which it is part. The school starts 
with about 100 students. 

The Union Trust Company have bought 
the buildings Nos. 78 and 80 Broadway 
and 5 and 7 New street for $775,000. 

Since the organization of the warehouse 
trust in Brooklyn and the advanced rates 
for wharfage and storage the bulk of the 
business on the water front has been trans¬ 
ferred to Jersey City and Staten Island. 

German troubles in East Africa are 
looked upon in England as masking a 
scheme for territorial acquisition. 

The Treasury Department has decided 
that wire mattresses are not furniture 
within the meaning of the Tariff act, but 
are dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent, ad 
valorem as unenumerated manufactures of 
metal. 

The value of the industrial products of 
Philadelphia increased between the years 
1859 and 1860 from $63,784,212 to $152,- 
355,318—a greater rate of increase than 
was ever made in an equal period before 
or since in the city’s history. 

A circular from the Marine Hospital 
service prescribes stringent regulations for 
the disinfection of all vessels which are 
liable to bring the germs of contagious 
disease. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Utah dissolving the corporation of the 
Mormon Church and forfeiting to the 
Government the estate of the Church, 
valued at more than $1,000,000, is a blow 
which .foreshadows the disintegration of 
Mormon institutions. 

The Senate confirmed the nomination of 
James P. Lesesne, of South Carolina, to 
be consul general at Melbourne. 

Louisiana sugar manufacturers are said 
to have expended fully $1,000,000 within 
the past year for improved machinery. 
Each plantation of any size has its own 
sugar mill, in several instances at a cost of 
$40,000. 

Rumor has it that the stern frames of 
the cruiser Baltimore are cracked as the 
result of faulty cooling. This is con¬ 
tradicted by the officials, who say that all 
that has gone wrong with the Baltimore 
is the breaking of one of the rudder 
clutches by the scow which ran into her 
recently, and that the damage can be re¬ 
paired for $200. 

Wm. B. Franklin, Commissioner-Gen¬ 
eral, and Sommerville P. Tuck, Assistant 
Commissioner-General, for the United 
States to the forthcoming Paris Exposition, 
which opens next May, have been in 
Washington for the past several days con¬ 
ferring with the Secretary of State and 
other heads of departments respecting the 
Government exhibits at the exposition 
and details of the work devolving upon 
them. They report commendable progress 
in their preliminary work. Thousands of 
circulars nave been distributed from their 
headquarters in New York city to manu¬ 
facturers throughout the country, and to 
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leading men in all industries; and they 
are daily in receipt of applications for 
space at the expositson. These applica¬ 
tions, the Commission announce, will not 
be acted on until about the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber, in order that when all are in they may 
make an equable division of space among 
intending exhibitors. 


The proposed Bay of Fundy ship rail¬ 
way canal has been put under contract. A 
dispatch from Ottawa says that T. C. 
Keefer, President of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, has received a cable¬ 
gram from London announcing that a 
contract for the construction of a ship 
railway from the Bay of Fundy to Baie 
Verte, Gulf of St. Lawrence, has been 
finally settled. Mr. Keefer is one of the 
provisional directors named in the act of 
Parliament incorporating the Chignicte 
Marine Railway Company. The works 
will probably cost $5,000,000. 

The Financial Chronicle has the follow¬ 
ing estimate of wheat supply for the cur¬ 
rent year: 


Stock of last crop left over July 1, 

1888. 

Crop estimate now made. 


Bushels. 

56,617,127 

411,000,000 


Total supply. 467,617,127 

Consumption to July 1, 

1880. 286,110,000 

Needed for seed. 85,000,000 

Export, say. 100.000,000—421,110,000 


Left over for stock. 46,507,127 

To last year’s consumption should be 
added 2 per cent., about the rate of popu¬ 
lation increase, and to last year’s figures 
for seed 1,000,000 bushels; still there re¬ 
mains 100,000,000 for export, with 46,- 
500,000 left over for stock. 


The new Mexican National Railroad has 
been completed, and the roadbed and 
bridges have been thoroughly tested. The 
formal opening of the road will not take 
place, however, until November 1. This 
new route to the capital at once gives im¬ 
portance to the City of San Antonio, 
which gains vastly as compared with the 
routes hitherto open via Eagle Pass and 
via El Paso. 


Extensive orders for rolling stock for 
railroads have been placed lately in order 
to meet the pressing demand for transpor¬ 
tation. Besides a large addition now 
making to the equipment of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad, the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey is arranging a contract for the 
construction of 80 new consolidation loco¬ 
motives, with the Wootten fire-box, to 
burn anthracite buckwheat coal; 2000 40 
and' 50 ton cars have already been con¬ 
tracted for, of which 1500 are coal cais 
and 500 box freight cars, and in a few 
days an additional order for 80 fine pas¬ 
senger coaches will be awarded. The new 
cars will be built partly at Milton, Pa., 
and partly at a car works in the Lehigh 
Valley. McKee, Fuller & Co., at Fuller¬ 
ton, Pa., have secured a contract for build¬ 
ing 2000 gondola cars for the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, for which the Catasauqua 
Iron works is to supply the iron bars and 
other iron materials. 

The whole of the new embankment of 
the Yellow River, begun last autumn, and 
carried on at a cost equal to over $9,000,- 
000, has been swept away by the recent 
flood. Nearly 1000 laborers who were on 
the bank were drowned. 

A dispatch from Albany, N. Y., says: 
“ In the action of Edgar Bronk against the 
Albany Penitentiary Commissioners, to test 
the quration by injunction as to whether 
the ccaivict labor law applies to county 

S enitentiaries, Justice Mayhem, of the 
upreme Court, has handed down a 
decision which in effect holds that the law 
passed last July, in regard to the employ¬ 
ment of convicts in the manufacture of 
articles used in the prisons and reforma¬ 


tories, does not apply to the penitentiaries, 
which are controlled by the authorities of 
the respective counties in which they are 
situated. ” 

A syndicate of capitalists, at Buffalo, 
comprising John Kelderhouse, Thomas 
Maytham, M. M. Drake, Berriman Bros., 
H. G. Trout, James Gibson and others 
have closed a contract with the Union Dry- 
•ock Company for the construction of a 
steel steamer, capacity 2500 tons, to be out 
next spring. Keel 260 feet, beam 40 feet, 
hold 28 feet; fore and aft compound engine 
by Trout; two steel boilers by Lake Erie 
Works, which take an interest in the 
boat. Captain James Gibson of the Lacka¬ 
wanna will sail her. Cost, $160,000. 

The Philadelphia Bridge Works have a 
contract for 5,000,000 pounds of beams, 
girders, &c., for the Jersey Central Rail¬ 
road, to be used in the construction of its 
handsome new depot at Jersey City, and in 
the building of new bridges and replacing 
of old wooden or weak iron ones on the 
lines of the company. * 

The Maine shipping business is active. 
Quite a number of square-rigged vessels 
have sailed from Bangor to the Mediterra¬ 
nean with fruit boxes and others to Scot¬ 
land with spool stock. \ 

An island has suddenly risen 34 feet 
above the surface of the water in the 
harbor of Vera Cruz. The city itself was 
recently visited by a cyclone, an earth¬ 
quake and a water-spout. 

Enormous quantities of iron tubing will 
be required within the next year or two to 
supply the demands of the telegraph and 
telephone companies, some of whom are 
now busily engaged in laying conduits for 
their underground wires. Already large 
orders have been placed for tubing for this 
purpose, which accounts for the present 
unusual activity of the pipe mills, and this 
has caused a big demand for skelp. 

The powder works at Mountain View, 
id Passaic County, N. J., lately owned by 
the Laflin & Rand Powder Company, also 
those at Pompton, have passed into the 
control of the Standard Oil Company. 

A special cable dispatch says: “ Every 

detail of the Pacific Mail contract is now 
definitely settled between the Imperial 
Government and the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way Company. The contract stipulates 
that the service shall commence in 18 
months, the company receiving $225,000 
annually from the Imperial Government, 
in addition to $75,000 from the Dominion, 
for a monthly service for ten years from 
Vancouver, not only to Yokohama and 
Hong Kong, as at first intended, but also 
calling at Shanghai. The whole efficiency 
of the Canadian route to the East now de¬ 
pends on the Atlantic service.” * 

Dr. Warner, who lately erected the Sea¬ 
side Institute for Working Girls, in 
Bridgeport, Conn., at a cost of $60,000, 
has just subscribed $20,000 for a building 
for the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion in that city, of which he is presi¬ 
dent. This is the outcome of a lecture 
delivered by Dr. Lucien C. Warner, of 
New York, the philanthropist who has 
just erected the library at Oberlin, Ohio, 
at a cost of $75,000. 

The horse-car strike in Chicago has been 
ended by mutual concessions, but new dif¬ 
ficulties threaten, on account of the reten¬ 
tion in service of new men who vol¬ 
unteered to fill vacant positions. 

There are now being shipped from Mid¬ 
dletown, N. Y., a lot of the largest flag¬ 
stones ever quarried in the United States. 
They are intended to form the sidewalk in 
front of Frederick Vanderbilt’s new house 
on Fifth avenue, New York. There are 
20 stones altogether, and each is 20 feet 
long, 10 to 15 feet in width and about 12 


inches thick. It is estimated that the 
stones when laid down in the walk in New 
York will have cost $1000 apiece. 

Bilbao, the great iron port of Spain, is 
being improved at a cost of 80,000,000 
pesetas, and to reimburse the Government 
it is proposed to put an export duty of 25 
centimes per ton on all minerals going out 
of the port. 

The Soo Line, which has done so much 
to demoralize the railroad affairs of the 
Northwest, has given notice of an advance 
of rates from New York to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, to go into effect on the 20th 
inst. The new rates will be as follows, 
with comparisons : 

From New York, via the New Pork, Ontario and 
Western: 

t ----Class---- 

1 2 8 4 5 6 

Present rates.$0.91 .75 .64 .46 .36 

New rates. 1.00 .91 .71 .47 .40 .83 

From New,York via Canada^ Atlantic: 
Present rates.... $0.60 .50 .40* .80 .24 .20 

New rates.. .95 .68 .68 .44 .88 .31 

Under the new rates it is thought Chicago 
will have no advantage, for the through 
rate from New VorK via that city to the 
Northwest will be 6 cents higher than the 
Soo rate on first-class freight, 2 cent! 
higher on the third, fifth and sixth classes, 
and 4 cents higher on the fourth class. 

The city of Newark has an estimated 
population now of 160,000. According to 
the census of 1880 it was then 186,508, 
and 29,983, or 61 per cent., of the inhab¬ 
itants were engaged in manufacturing and 
raining. 

Most of the lines of transportation in 
Florida and coastwise have resumed their 
freight service. 

The canning industry of Maryland alone 
comprises 488 canning houses, with 25,- 
000 employees, who receive over $10,500,- 
000 in wages annually. About 22,000, OfK) 
cans are required to contain the oyster 
product, not to speak of the demands for 
packing fruits and vegetables. 

At the American Institute Fair the ma¬ 
chinery is in complete running order and 
the great Corliss engine is doing good 
work. 

A very large factory for the manufacture 
of plate glass, the largest of its kind in 
the United States, has just commenced 
operations at Ford City, on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. The structure is 2000 
feet long, with a galvanized iron roof and 
will contain six melting furnaces. The 
firm expect to make 20 plates of glass a 
day. In the grinding ana polishing rooms 
are some massive machines, made on the 
grounds at the foundries and machine 
shops. They will use over 2000 tons of 
iron in their machinery. The polishing 
tables are to be run by a traction cable, 
working on the same principle as do the 
street railways. There are from 300 to 
400 men employed now by the firm, and 
they expect when they are running in fall 
blast to work about 1200. The furnaces, 
boilers, &c., are all heated by natural gas. 

There is no cessation in the effort to in¬ 
troduce improved steam-heating processes 
on the various railroad lines. By January 
1 the New York and New England lina 
will have between 80 and 90 cars warmed 
by the New York Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Company’s system. 

Harnessing the Niagara cataract is once 
more receiving attention in Buffalo, as the 
582 inventors who have responded to the 
offer of a $100,000 prize for the best 
“ harness” are becoming restless. Last 
week a committee of citizens appointed a 
committee to devise a plan of organiza¬ 
tion, in order that the necessary data may 
be prepared by competent hydraulic en¬ 
gineers to put the matter in shaDe for 
competition. • 
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MANUFACTURING 


Iron and Steel. 

A new process in the manufacture of 
crucible cast steel, known as the Krngs- 
land-Sinclair process, has recently been 
invented by Le Roy Kingsland, of Pitts¬ 
burgh. An experimental lot of steel was 
recently made by this process at the steel 
plant of Howe, Brown & Co., Limited, in 
that city, which has been tested by the 
Motive Power Construction Department 
shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com¬ 
pany, at Altoona, Pa., and also by Miller, 
Metcalf & Parkin, at Pittsburgh, giving 
satisfaction. The point claimed by the 
inventor for his process is that a crucible 
steel equal to the celebrated brands of 
Mushet steel can be produced for about 
one-fifth the cost of the above-named 
brand * 

The new plant of the Allegheny Besse¬ 
mer Steel Company, at Duquesne, Pa., is 
rapidly nearing completion, and it is ex¬ 
pected to be ready for operations by Janu¬ 
ary 1. The Bessemer department is al¬ 
ready finished, and filled with the most 
modern machinery. In the rail mill hy¬ 
draulic working machinery will, in nearly 
every instance, take the place of roll- 
hands, furnaceraen, shearsmen and hot 
bed men. 

M. V. Smith, of Pittsburgh, has re¬ 
ceived the appointment of consulting en¬ 
gineer to the Union Steel and Iron Com¬ 
pany of St. Joseph, Mo., which has re¬ 
cently been organized. 

Oliver Bros. & Phillips, of Pittsburgh, 
will commence work soon on the erection 
of a soaking pit furnace in their Thir¬ 
teenth street steel works. 

The car-wheel foundry mentioned some 
time since as projected at East Chicago, 
near Hammond, Ind., is now in course of 
construction. The principal owner is 
C. A. Treat, of the C A. Treat Mfg. 
Company, Hannibal, Mo. The new plant 
is to be of the most approved character. 
The buildings will be of brick, with iron 
roofs supported by steel trusses, and they 
will be equipped with hydraulic cranes, 
improved pits, Ac. The capacity of the 
foundry will be from 200 to 250 wheels 
daily. 

In the Pittsburgh papers recently was 
published a statement tD the effect that 
the plate mill of Shoenberger & Co., of 
that city, had resumed operations after an 
idleness of six months. This statement is 
erroneou , as the plate and sheet mills of 
thiB firm have been in continuous opera¬ 
tion for some months past with plenty of 
orders on hand. The firm have recently 
started up their nail plate train, on which 
tack plate is being rolled to be sold to out¬ 
side concerns. The firm are not making 
any nail plate foi their own use, as their 
nail factory has been closed down since 
July last and will be idle for an indefinite 
period. 

The Clinton Rolling Mills, at Pitts¬ 
burgh, formerly owned by Graff. Bennett 
& Co., and which have been idle since the 
assignment of that firm some months ago, 
have been put in operation by the syndi¬ 
cate of creditors who purchased the 
plant at the recent sale. A majority of 
the old employees were given positions in 
the works. Clinton Furnace, which sup¬ 
plies pig iron for the plant, is also being 
operated by the same syndicate, and is 
producing about 50 tons of pig iron per 
day. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co., Limited, pro- 

? rietors of the Glendon Rolling Mill, at 
ittsburgh, started up their plant on Mon¬ 
day, the 13th inst., with non-union men. 
The firm manufactures railroad and boat 
spikes exclusively, and is the only firm 


in Pittsburgh employing workmen belong¬ 
ing to the Amalgamated Association that 
has not signed the Amalgamated scale, 
in consequence of which their works have 
been idle since July last. In order to fill 
their orders and retain their customers the 
firm have been purchasing spikes for some 
time from Richmond, Va. It is thought 
that the firm will have no trouble to secure 
a- full complement of hands to operaf^ 
the works 

The Cambria Iron Company’s new' 
Bessemer steel works will be completed 
and ready for operation by January 1. 
They will have a capacity of from 1000 to 
1500 tons per day. 

W. D. Wood & Co., Limited, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, manufacturers of the w'eil-know'n 
patent planished sheet iron, whose w'orks 
are located at McKeesport, Pa., are erect¬ 
ing a new' office at that place, and when 
completed the present office of the firm, 
on Water street, Pittsburgh, will be aban¬ 
doned. • 

We are informed that the report that 
the plant of the Elba Iron and Bolt Com¬ 
pany, Limited, at Pittsburgh, would re¬ 
sume operations in a short time, is without 
foundation. Th£ w'orks have been idle 
since the assignment of the firm some 
months ago. 

The nail factory of the Belmont Nail 
Company, at Wheeling, W. Va., which 
has been closed down for some time un¬ 
dergoing repairs, has resumed operations 
in all departments. 

Florence Furnace, of the Henderson 
Iron Company, at Sharpsville, Pa., which 
was blown out last month for the purpose 
of relining and repairs, will resume opera¬ 
tions again about November 1st next. 

The American Wire Company, of Cov¬ 
ington, Ky., are adding to their plant a 
Garrett rod mill of 100 tons capacity, and 
a wire mill of 75 tons capacity, double 
turn, to be in operation February 1. 

For some w eeks preparations have been 
under way for resumption of work at the 
Pottsville Iron and Steel Company’s Fish- 
back Steel Works. The fires were lighted 
on Monday morning after several months’ 
idleness. 

Negotiations are now pending for the 
transfer of the Marine Iron Works, of 
Bath, Me., to Gen T. W. Hyde. It is 
probable that the works will be started up 
without delay and run in conjunction with 
the Bath Iron Works. 

From a recent issue of the Age of Steel , 
St. Louis, we take the following: “ The 
Laclede Plate and Sheet Mill Company 
will likely go out of business as a distinct 
organization, having decided by vote to do 
so, we understand from a member of the 
company. The last of their manufactured 
stock at the Laclede Rolling Mills has been 
sold, and was shipped out last Saturday. 
But the impression prevails that Mr. Pad- 
dock, the president of the company, would 
be willing to lease and operate the Laclede 
property if it could be had on satisfactory 
terms. Meanwhile the mill is lying idle, 
owing to differences between the owners 
and the several parties negotiating for its 
use.” 

A Westmore furnace is being built at 
Hackettstown, N. J., on ground donated 
by the Warren Iron Company, to exper¬ 
iment with the reduction of zinc ores. 
This is to be followed by a furnace for 
producing iron direct from the ore 

On the morning of the 7th inst. a gas 
explosion occurred at the Rosena Furnace, 
New Castle, owned by Oliver Bros. & 
Phillips, of Pittsburgh. The blast had 
been shut off from the stack for a few 
minutes, and the stopping of the air cur¬ 
rent caused a reaction which filled all the 


air-pipes with gas. This ignited and ex¬ 
ploded. The air-pipes were shattered and 
the three blast engines badly damaged. 
An area of 2000 square feet was blown from 
the boiler house. Several workmen nar¬ 
rowly escaped death, but no one was in¬ 
jured. The loss is estimated at $8000. 

Machinery. 

The American Engine Company, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, have consolidated 
with the American Nail Machine Company, 
of Findlay, Ohio, and formed a company 
with a capital stock of $250,000. The 
works being built by the latter company 
will be doubled in size, and in connection 
with nail machines the firm will manufact¬ 
ure high-speed engines from 100 to 300 
horse-power. 

The Beckett Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany, Arlington, N. J., have succeeded the 
Beckett & McDowell Mfg. Company. The 
works, both foundry and machine shop, 
have been increased, and new tools added, 
so as to double their former capacity. 
They expect soon to begin the manufacture 
of Corliss engines. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, manufacturers of the Legg 
Coal Mining Machines, report heavy ship¬ 
ments. 

The Lincoln Iron Works, of Rutland, 
Vt., have just issued a new catalogue, il¬ 
lustrating and describing their various 
stone and marble working-machines and 
hoisting engines for quarries. The cata¬ 
logue is very attractively arranged, and is 
in all respects a creditable specimen of 
trade publication. 

D. B. Cruickshank, dealer in machinery, 
Providence, R. I., reports the following 
sales of machinery: A 150 horse-power 
Corliss engine to the Miller Soap Company, 
of Lancaster, Pa.; a double cylinder 
hoisting engine to the Pottsville Iron and 
Steel Company, of Pottsville, Pa.; a 20 
horse-power boiler to C. H. Eglee, of 
Mystic, Conn.; a 0 horse-power engine 
and boiler to Daniel Howe & Hope, 
Rhode Island; a 10 horse-power boiler to 
Palmer & Goss, Fall River, Mass., and 
two boiler feed pumps to W. A. Harris’s 
Engine Company, of Providence, R. I. 

Davies & Thomas, founders and machin¬ 
ists, of Catasauqua, Pa., are engaged in 
the erection of a large addition to their 
foundry department. The new building 
will be frame, 40 x 190 feet in dimension, 
with corrugated roof, and is being erected 
adjacent to the present foundry. When 
completed, it will greatly increase the 
present capacity of the plant. 

William Tod & Company, of Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, have under way rolling-mill 
engines for the Lake Erie Iron Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio; Ihe Harvey Steel Com¬ 
pany, of Newark, N. J., and a pair of 
specially designed engines for the tire mill 
of the Latrobe Steel Company, of Latrobe, 
Pa., of about 1000 horse-power. They’ 
are also building some heavy rail straight- 
eners, with engines attached, for the Johni 
son Steel Street Rail Company, of Johns¬ 
town, Pa. 

Hardware. 

The Union Indurated Fibre Company, 
New York, report a very satisfactory sale 
of their dry and liquid measures, which 
are referred to as having received the en¬ 
dorsement of the city sealers of weights 
and measures in New York. 

Freeman Wire Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
are making some important improvements 
in their mills at St. Louis. The plain 
wire mill is being overhauled, so that its 
capacity will be increased to some 50 tons 
daily output, and a new Corliss engine of 
250 horse-power is being put in with ad¬ 
ditional blocks for fine wires. The com¬ 
pany are also building a new baker with 
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improved features, so that it is expected 
that one man will handle the same quan¬ 
tity of work as has heretofore required the 
services of three men. They are also put¬ 
ting ten new two-point machines in tneir 
barb plant, and are building an electric - 
light plant, which will light up both of 
their mills. The office ana salesroom of 
the company have been moved to 410 
North Main street, St. Louis, where they 
have just completed the putting in of 
some machinery for manufacturing bank, 
store and office fixtures, elevator inclos¬ 
ures, stable fixtures, window guards, iron 
crestings and iron and wire fences. 

The Challenge Wind Mill and Feed Mill 
Company, of Batavia, 111., are enjoying a 
heavy export trade, particularly to South 
America. They have recently taken large 
orders for the Argentine Republic, and are 
making shipments to Brazil via Rio 
Janeiro. Their home trade, which is their 
mainstay, is also reported to be in excel¬ 
lent shape. 

Hussey, Burns & Co., Limited, shovel 
manufacturers, whose factory is on Twenty- 
seventh street, Pittsburgh, report a marked 
improvement in trade during the past few 
weeks. They are now engaged on a large 
order to be shipped to New Zealand, and 
the factory is running at full capacity. 
Not long since a large order w tte sent to 
Honolulu, and for years large shipments 
have been made to Australia. 

miscellaneous. 

The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, are filling a large order 
for cars for the H. C. Frick Coke Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
have placed orders for 1500 additional box 
cars. Seven hundred of the new cars are 
to be built at the company’s shops at 
Altoona, and contracts for the construc¬ 
tion of the remaining 800 have been di¬ 
vided between the following car works: 
Murray, Dougal&Co., Limited, Milton, 
Pa.; the Jackson & Woodin Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, Berwick, Pa.; the Carlisle Mfg. 
Company, Carlisle, Pa.; the Lebanon Mfg. 
Company, Lebanon, Pa.; Pardee, Snyder 
& Co., Watsontown, Pa. The contract 
for this new equipment was divided on ac¬ 
count of the immediate necessity for the 
use of the cars, and they will be built as 
quickly as possible. The orders for the 
iron materials to be used in their construc¬ 
tion were placed almost as soon as the con¬ 
tracts were secured. 

The following companies have been in¬ 
corporated in Illinois: The Lansberg 
Brake Company, at Chicago; capital, 
$2,000,000; for the manufacture of air 
brakes; incorporators, Henry Heil, Frank 
Lansberg and G. W. Pfeiffer. The Sharp- 
neck Journal Mfg. Company, at Chicago; 
capital, $1,200,000; for the manufacture 
of journal-boxes; incorporators, S. A. 
Stevens, Legrand Smith and Pliny B. 
Smith. 

Fred. H. Holton & Co., of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., have built a copper rolling 
mill, which is now in operation. They 
will run it principally to supply their own 
wants. They use about $200,000 worth 
of sheet copper annually in the manufact¬ 
ure of bathtubs, copper boilers and sheet- 
metal work. 

The Newburg Iron Ship Building Com¬ 
pany have sola the entire plant of the 
company to the Chesapeake Dry Dock and 
Construction Company, of Newport News, 
Va. The machinery will be transferred as 
soon as practicable. The Chesapeake 
company have the largest dry dock in the 
United States. 

Volume IX of the Transactions of the 
American Society of Mechanieal Engineers 
has just been issued. It gives the full pro¬ 


ceedings of the Philadelphia and Nashville 
meetings during the past year, and, like 
the preceding numbers, is full of infor¬ 
mation of the greatest interest and value 
to engineers generally. 


Natural Gas in China. * 

Consul Denby sends to the State Depart¬ 
ment, from Peking, an abstract of an ac¬ 
count given by Baron von Richtofen, of 
natural gas weils m China. These wells 
are found in Sz’chwan, near a town called 
Tsi-lin-tsing. In an area of 27 li (9 miles) 
diameter salt wells are found. To make a 
well the Chinese use a long and elastic 
bamboo pole, supported in the middle by 
a cross piece, a rope made by coupling the 
ends of long (not twisted) slices of bam¬ 
boo, and an iron instrument which weighs 
120 catties (catty = 1| pounds). The 
rope is fastened on the thin end of the 
pole, and the iron on the end of the rope. 
A slight up and down motion of the thick 
end of the pole makes the iron hop and 
bore a vertical hole with its broad, sharp¬ 
ened edge. The ground to be perforated 
consists chiefly of sandstone and clay. 
When a portion of the rock is mashed, 
clear water is poured into the hole, a long 
bamboo tube with a valve in the bottom is 
lowered, and the turbid water raised to 
the top. Pipes of cypress wood are rammed 
in to protect the sides of the bored hole 
and to prevent the water contained in the 
surrounding ground from getting access 
to the well; the pipes are attached to each 
other at the ends with nails, hemp and 
tung oil. The inner width of the pipes is 
about 5 inches. As the work proceeds the 
pipes are rammed deeper, ana a new one 
attached on the top; the rope, too, is made 
longer. At a depth varying from 70 to 
100 ohang (700 to 1000 feet) the brine is 
struck, and the well is fit for use. The 
brine is raised to the top through long 
bamboo tubes and bamboo ropes, as de¬ 
scribed, by means of a horse-whim, and 
then carried to large pans for evaporation, 
or led to them through bamboo pipes. 
Beside these wells there are others, which 
are bored to the depth of from 1800 to 
2000 feet. At that distance below the 
surface petroleum is struck. Immediately 
on reaching it an inflammatory gas escapes 
with great violence. Work is now stopped, 
and a wooden cap fastened over the mouth 
of the pit, perforated by several rows of 
round holes. In each of them a bamboo 
pipe is inserted, and through these the 
gas is led under the evaporation panst The 
pipes ramify, and on each end a tapering 
mouthpiece, terminating in a small aper¬ 
ture, is attached; The gas is then used 
for evaporating the brine. 

The enterprising spirit which induced 
the Chinese to examine the ground at so 
great a depth is said to have had its ori¬ 
gin in the drying up of a bnne pit. The 
proprietor was m hopes of meeting brine 
at a greater depth, but found instead the 
gas. When the country was infested with 
rebels during the Taiping rebellion they 
removed the cap from one of the gas pits 
and set fire to it. Since that time, or at 
least up to the time that Baron Richtofen 
wrote, a long column of fire rose from that 
pit, and it is considered nearly impossible 
to stop the flame. 

The gas pits and brine pits are owned 
separately by corporations. The owners 
are subjected to the control of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Government monopoly is in 
the hands of the 4 ‘ Taotai, ” who resides at 
the place. The salt works of Tsi-lin-tsing 
yield considerable revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment, and have, besides, enriched numer¬ 
ous proprietors, and given occupation to 
a numerous population. The number of 
“ fire pits ” is 24, and the salt pits are in¬ 
numerable. Some of them do not enjoy 
the advantages of gas. The brine is evap¬ 


orated with grass and wood. There are 
salt pits in neighboring localities on the 
Min River, but no gas pits. 


History of the Gas Engine. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, in his recent 
address before the British Association for. 
the Advancement of Science, remarked: 

The gas engine is no new thing. As 
long ago as 1807 a M. de Rivas proposed 
its use for driving a carriage on ordinary 
roads. For anything I know, he may not 
have been the first proposer. It need 
hardly be said that in those days he had 
no illuminating gas to resort to, and he 
proposed to employ hydrogen. A few 
years later a writer in NicholsonJournal , 
in an article on “Flying Machines,” hav- 
ing given the correct statement that all 
that is needed to make a successful ma- 
ohine of this description is to find a suffi¬ 
ciently light motor, suggests that the 
direction in which this may be sought is 
the employment of illuminating gas, to 
operate by its explosion on the piston of 
an engine. The idea of the gas engine 
was revived, and formed the subject of a 
patent by Barnett in the year 1838. It is 
true this gentleman did not know very 
much about the subject, and that he sug¬ 
gested many things which, if carried out, 
would have resulted in the production of 
an engine which could not have worked; 
but he had an alternative proposition 
which would have worked. Again, in the 
year 1861, the matter was revived by 
Lenoir, and in the year 1865 by Hugon, 
both French inventors. Their engines 
obtained some considerable amount of suc¬ 
cess and notoriety, and many of them were 
made and used; but in the majority of 
cases they were discarded as wasteful and 
uncertain. The Institution of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, for example, erected a Lenoir in the 
year 1868, to work the ventilating fan, 
but after a short time they were compelled 
to abandon it and to substitute a hydraulic 
engine. 

A Peculiar Industry. —Under the 
above head, a current paragraph gives the 
following particulars of the product of 
the castor bean: “The oil is specially 
adapted for lubricating all sorts of ma¬ 
chinery, clocks, watches, &c.; and it is an 
excellent lamp oil, giving a white light far 
superior to that of mineral oils, petroleum, 
rapeseed, linseed and all other oils, 
whether vegetable, animal or mineral; it 
also gives very little soot, and, all things 
considered, has been pronounced the cheap¬ 
est oil known. All the great perfumers of 
London and Paris use castor oil for the 
manufacture of golden oil, so well known 
for its property of keeping the head cool, 
and the skin and its pores, as well as the 
roots of the hair, soft and open. The oil 
is used for textile fabrics, to fit them for 
dyeing or printing, for which purpose the 
India dyers and printers invariably em¬ 
ploy it; and it is one of the best oils 
for dressing tanned hides and skins of 
all kinds, on account of its imparting to 
them such a degree of strength, dura¬ 
bility, tenacity and beauty. From the oil 
cake, in addition to its other uses, a gas is 
obtained, which gives a superior light, 
some of the stations on the East India Rail¬ 
way being illuminated in this way. The oil 
dissolves completely in alcohol, and this, 
incorporated with a solution of copal, 
makes a varnish which, it is said, is very 
useful in polishing all kinds of first-class 
furniture, carriages, picture frames, cloths, 
canvas, &c‘. 

A branch railroad has been completed 
from the Milwaukee and Northern Rail¬ 
road to the iron-ore mines of the Grove- 
land Iron Mining Company, on the Menom¬ 
inee range, Michigan, and the shipments 
of ore to blast furnaces began last week. 
The company will mine Bessemer ores. 
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The Steel Rail Trust. 


The persistency of error and misrepre¬ 
sentation, not to use a stronger term, is 
strikingly illustrated by the frequent repe¬ 
tition of Mr. Scott’s alleged figures of cost 
of steel rails at the Edgar Thomson works. 
We have shown their shortcomings in the 
past and have published the correct data, 
which were given out through Mr. Ran¬ 
dall, but the numerous letters which have 
reached us since then prove that the latter 
have been overlooked, and emphasize the 
necessity of placing both side by side, 
although the items are not strictly com¬ 
parable • 


Scott’s True 
. estimate, cost 

Pig iron. $21.08 $19.83 

Spiegeleisen and ferroman¬ 
ganese. omitted. 3.24 

Labor. 4.09 4.32 

Ingot molds, fire-brick, fire¬ 
clay, coke, oil, maintenance not stated. 3^0 

1.2 tons Connellsville coke 
at $1.36. 1.62 

Total. $26L79 $30.59 

Deduct 286 lbs. steel scrap... .... 2.18 


Total. ... $26 79 $28.41 


The Scott estimate took Bessemer pig 
at $18, and added 18 per cent, waste from 
first to last on $26, making it $3.08. The 
actual cost figures were based on $17 for 
Bessemer pig, allowing a yield of 85.8 per 
cent., and making a deduction for steel 
scrap. Mr. Scott made the stupendous 
blunder of assuming that it required 1.2 
tons of Connellsville coke to produce a ton 
of rails at Edgar Thomson. Now, that 
establishment employs the direct process 
—in other words, the pig iron is taken di¬ 
rect in a molten condition from the blast 
furnaces to the Bessemer converters. No 
coke is used for remelting, except, pos¬ 
sibly, in the case of accident, and for re- 
melting the spiegel. The omission by 
Mr. Scott of the latter item is another 
astonishing error, to which must be added 
the neglect to provide for such sources of 
expenditure like molds, fire-brick, clay, &c. 

To any one familiar with the manufact¬ 
ure of steel rails Mr. Scott’s cost figures 
are ridiculously absurd on their face. 
Then it must be considered, too, that the 
Edgar Thomson Works are especially 
favored because they can use natural gas 
for raising steam and reheating, and be¬ 
cause they are undoubtedly one of the best 
equipped works mechanically. It should 
be stated, too, that the cost figures give 
makers no allowance for the loss of reve¬ 
nue due to the production of seconds. It 
may be urged, on the other hand, that it 
does not cost the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works $17 to produce a ton of pig iron. 
Probably it does not, but the furnace 
plant is an independent department and 
charges the steel works with the market 
price. 

Now, when it is considered that the 
Edgar Thomson steel plant ranks as one of 
the latest among the most efficient works 
of the world, and that even for it prices are 
now down to cost, the wildness of the state¬ 


ments concerning the alleged steel-rail 
trust is clearly demonstrated. We have 
fully and frankly reported the facts con¬ 
cerning the Steel Rail Association. There 
may have been some among the manufact¬ 
urers even who once attributed the rise 
following its creation to its existence. 
The different members of the association 
have had a very different conception of its 
aims and its power. Some have hoped 
and have urged that it be used to exer¬ 
cise a direct influence upon prices. Others 
have treated it as a means of impressing 
buyers with a show of power which it did 
not confer. Some have ostentatiously pro¬ 
claimed their obedience to the dictates of 
the Board of Control in the matter of al¬ 
lotment; others have quietly sold all the 
rails they could get orders for with little 
reference to what had been assigned to 
them. 

From his’ standpoint a railmaker who 
cannot crowd his cost below $32 at mill 
may well bitterly ask what good there 
is in an association which cannot, or 
will not, stop prices from dropping to 
$28 or less. When the demand in 1887 
was heavy enough to give full employ¬ 
ment not only to every mill in the asso¬ 
ciation but to outsiders rolling from 
domestic or imported blooms, then prices 
rose to a level remunerative to all. 
When the inquiry dropped off values fell, 
so that a number of mills had to stop 
temporarily or entirely. Would a well- 
managed trust allow competition to degen¬ 
erate in such a way, if it had the power to 
hold the price, even at the cost of paying 
a bonus to the weaker concerns ? If the 
“ trust ” were as despotic as it is made to 
appear, would there be any sense in letting 
prices fall anywhere from $5 to $12 a ton 
below the cost of importing foreign rails ? 
If the association criminally ran up prices 
to $40, was it not stupidly generous, from 
the standpoint of the stockholders in the 
mills, in letting them drop off to $28 ? 

The rise went beyond the limits which 
some of the mills desired it to reach. We 
are informed that one of the makers pro¬ 
posed to the others to set aside a certain 
proportion of the product to keep English 
rails out of the Southwest and the Pacific 
Coast.. It could not be done. The asso¬ 
ciation was as powerless to control the 
advance as it was unable to check the de¬ 
cline. With all the alleged “trust” 
there is as much keen rivalry and sharp 
competition as there is among newspapers. 

It may be urged that if our statement of 
the effect of the existence of the associa¬ 
tion is correct, it is a useless institution 
which the rail-makers might as well aban¬ 
don. Yet they believe that it has done 
them some good. It collects monthly re¬ 
ports of sales and of shipments which are 
valuable to the majority of the mills. It 
has afforded the opportunity for at least one 
general meeting annually, at which the 
situation of the trade is discussed. It has 
afforded opportunities for mutual explana¬ 
tions and an interchange of ideas, the value 
of which business men in many lines of in¬ 
dustry are more and more appreciating. 
We do not wish to be understood as deny¬ 
ing that, early in the history of the associa¬ 
tion, hopes of a greater field of usefulness 
were entertained, probably, by the ma¬ 
jority. Such illusions have been dispelled 
by the decline, but they do explain the 
apparently contradictory character of the 
reports during its history. 


The Chareoal Furnaces October 1st. 

A delay natural with so scattered an 
industry as the charcoal-iron manufacture 
made it impossible to present a report re¬ 
lating to them with the figures presented 
in our last issue. As will be observed 
from the details printed below, the char¬ 
coal furnaces are participating in the move¬ 
ment, now becoming so general, toward a 
larger output. Reports from a number of 
our correspondents show an active demand 
and a drawing upon accumulated stocks. 

Charcoal Furnaces in Blast October 1. 


Location of 
furnaces. 

Total number 
of stacks. 

N umber 
in blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New England. 

1 14 

8 

605 

6 

496 

New York. 

i 10 

3 

391 

7 

680 

Pennsylvania.. 

i 23 

4 

360 

19 

724 

Maryland.. 1 

1 13 

3 

271 

10 

570 

Virginia. 

23 

6 

231 

17 

710 

West Virginia.. 

3 

0 

0 

8 

106 

Ohio. 

18 

« 

560 

10 

096 

Kentucky. 

8 

8 

270 

0 

0 

North Carolina.. 

2 

1 

90 

1 

80 

Tennessee.. 

9 

6 

1,020 

4 

980 

Georgia.. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

114 

Alabama. 

10 

8 

1,531 

2 

370 

Michigan. 

25 

13 

3,631 

12 

2,110 

Minnesota.. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

190 

Missouri. 

4 

2 

595 

2 

320 

Wisconsin. 

11 

4 

1,296 

7 

770 

Texas. 

1 

1 

178 

0 

0 

California.. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

280 

Washington Ter.... 

1 

1 

330 

0 

0 

Oregon. 

!_L 

1 

270 

0 

0 

Total Oct. 1. 

176 

IT 

11,619 

104 

9,088 

Total Sept. 1 .... 

170 

07 

11,243 

109 

10,004 

Total Aug. 1 . 

176 

66 

11,137 

111 

10,005 


In New York Chatham blew in in Sep¬ 
tember, and Copake probably at work 
at this writing. In Maryland two Stickney 
and one of the Maryland furnaces are pro¬ 
ducing iron. In Virginia Beverly, Cave 
Hill, Pierce, Reed Island, Speedwell and 
Walton made together 989 tons of iron in 
September. In Michigan reports from 
every active furnace show a total output 
of 16,171 gross tons for last month, Spring 
Lake having been added to the list; 
Detroit has followed since, and Elk Rapids 
is to blow in this month. In Wisconsin 
Hinkle, Florence, Minneapolis and Na¬ 
tional produced together 5571 tons; 
Missouri with two furnaces in blast made 
2350 tons; Tennessee, with five stacks, 
5195 tons, and Alabama, with eight fur¬ 
naces, produced 6561 tons. Bear Spring 
is now being run in Tennessee to work 
up an old stock of coal, and will make 
1400 or 1500 tons of warm blast car-wheel 
metal. The Nashville furnace is running 
on coke. In Alabama Ironaton is out; 
Round Mountain product was reduced by 
labor troubles, and one Woodstock was 
out two weeks repairing. The tendency 
is toward a larger output of charcoal iron. 


A Chicago pig iron manufacturer in¬ 
forms us that while he agrees with the 
statements of fact set forth in our article 
of last week on the Chicago coke pig iron 
trade, he desires to lay particular stress en 
the increase in productive capacity in the 
blast furnaces in that locality, which en¬ 
ables them to fully supply the local demand 
and will probably allow for some growth 
in it. He calls attention to the fact that 
not only are blast furnaces now in opera¬ 
tion which formerly stood idle for months 
and even years, but those in course of 
repair are being equipped with new hot- 
blast stoves and other appliances intended 
to largely add to their output when they 
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are again blown in. The hold on the 
home trade, which has for the first time 
been thoroughly established this year, the 
home manufacturers expect to maintain, 
the conditions now being deemed perma¬ 
nently favorable for the assemblage of raw 
materials at Chicago at sufficiently low 
cost to meet the competition of manufact¬ 
urers in other sections. By the control of 
the home trade the entire exclusion of 
other irons is not meant, because consum¬ 
ers of pig iron often have preferences for 
brands which they will not * relinquish 
until there is a decided difference in price. 
But the general consumers, who buy at 
the lowest price, quality considered, are 
those whose trade is secured, and they are 
the mainstay of the market. 


Steel Makers in a False Position. 


Sensational disclosures have been made 
in a bill filed in the United States Circuit 
Court at Chicago by the Atkinson Car 
Spring Works, of that city. An injunc¬ 
tion is asked against the American Rail¬ 
way Spring Company, the American Steel 
Association and Park, Bro. & Co., 
Limited, to restrain them from making 
unjust discriminations against the com¬ 
plainants to ruin their business. The state¬ 
ment is made that in 1887 the American 
Railway Spring-Makers’ Association was 
formed to protect the interests of the man¬ 
ufacturers and to regulate the price of car 
springs. The Atkinson Car Spring Works 
joined this association. In March of the 
present year the members of the associa¬ 
tion organized a trust called the Amer¬ 
ican Railway Spring Company, in which 
each spring manufacturer was awarded 
stock. Allotments of business were made 
according to the capacity of the several 
works, and out of the sales they were to 
pay 2 per cent, to the trust. If the busi¬ 
ness done by a member exceeded the 
amount he was allotted he was obliged to 
pay the trust 15 per cent, of such sales. 
A fund was thus to be created, out of 
which the expenses of the trust wer?to be 
paid, and a part of it was to be divided 
among the members whose sales should 
fall short of their allotment. 

When the Atkinson Car Spring Works 
applied for membership in the trust they 
were allotted less than half their capacity. 
In the ordinary course of business, this 
would have compelled them to pay the 
trust a tax of 15 per cent, on the greater 
portion of their sales. A further condition 
of admission to membership sought to be 
imposed was that the applicants should 
exhibit to the secretary of the trust all of 
their contracts. They refused to make 
this disclosure as to their private business, 
and demanded a larger allotment, the re¬ 
sult of which was that they did not join 
the trust. They allege in their bill that 
the trust, in order to drive them out of 
business and control the car-spring trade, 
set aside a fund to be used against them, 
so that when the Atkinson Car Spring 
Works made a bid on a spring contract a 
member of the trust would bid below cost 
and take the business, being reimbursed 
for his loss out of the fund. 

Now edmes the part enacted by the steel 
manufacturers who supply the steel to the 
spring-makers. It is] claimed [that the 
spring trust made an arrangement with 
% 


the American Steel Association, which is 
composed largely of the manufacturers of 
spring steel, to have the Atkinson Car 
Spring Works charged $10 per ton more 
for steel than the members of the trust. 
The American Steel Association is not a 
trust, but merely a trade organization, yet 
its members seem to have acquiesced in 
the wishes of the spring trust and to have 
taken action binding themselves to sus¬ 
tain it. The Atkinson Car Spring Works 
purchased steel of Park, Bro. & Co., and 
were charged $10 per ton more than their I 
competitors, who are members of the 
spring trust. Notes were given in pay¬ 
ment for the steel, and the court is now 
asked to restrain Park, Bro. & Co. from 
collecting more than its market value, as 
well as to enjoin the trust from its ob¬ 
jectionable practices in attempting to de¬ 
stroy the business of the complainants. 

At first blush it seems almost incompre¬ 
hensible that the manufacturers of steel 
would lend themselves to such an outrage 

the car-spring trust has sought to per¬ 
petrate, and we do not believe they were 
fully conversant with the facts in the case 
at the time when they agreed to charge in¬ 
dependent spring manufacturers $10 per 
ton more than the members of the spring 
trust. The steel manufacturers should at 
once repudiate such an agreement, which 
is now made odious by the knowledge that 
it was to be used as a most powerful influ¬ 
ence in destroying opposition to the spring 
trust. While the members of the trust 
were willing, wherever they could make a 
competing bid, to furnish springs below 
cost to keep the Atkinson Car Spring 
Works from securing business there was 
still a little chance of the latter keeping 
alive on work quietly obtained, but that 
chance was obliterated when the price of 
steel was so arbitrarily advanced. 

It should be mentioned in justice to all 
interests that besides the Atkinson Car 
Spring Works another firm of spring man¬ 
ufacturers have steadily refused to join 
the trust. This firm is Miller, Metcalf & 
Parkin, of Pittsburgh. The peculiar tac¬ 
tics of the trust could not be used against 
them, however, as they manufacture their 
own steel. 


A movement is on foot which is receiv¬ 
ing considerable encouragement, to hold 
a meeting of American engineering socie¬ 
ties abroad next year. The civil engineers, 
the mining engineers and the mechanical 
engineers have been approached and it is 
likely that after the ground has been 
sounded the enterprise will come up offi¬ 
cially before the societies. We understand 
that there is a prospect of a cordial recep¬ 
tion, providing for a week’s stay at Lon¬ 
don, then a chance to attend the Paris 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
and a week later a joint meeting of the 
English, French and American mechanical 
societies. The opportunities afforded for 
visiting the Paris Exhibition under pecul- 
iarily favorable auspices would probably 
not be lost sight of as an additional at 
traction. We understand that one of the 
steamship companies will undertake to 
run an extra steamer for the outward trip 
at special rates, providing the number of 
participants is over 150, the engineers 
being given the privilege to use their 
tickets for the return at any time during 
three months. 


The Frauds at the Washington and 
Croton Aqueducts, 

It is not surprising that irregularities 
to use a mild expression, have been de¬ 
tected in the execution of the contracts 
for the two new great aqueducts which 
are to furnish water to the cities of New 
York and Washington. The term public 
works has become so nearly synonymous 
with corruption and fraud that the revela¬ 
tions, in connection with the Croton aque¬ 
duct at least, were almost expected, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that some attention 
had been given to the organization of 
what ought to have been an efficient staff 
of inspectors. We give to the Croton 
aqueduct the distinction of being the 
more likely of the two to warrant suspicion 
of fraudulent performances, mainly be¬ 
cause of its New York connection, which 
speaks volumes for itself and which 
stamps nearly every public undertaking 
as a source of illegitimate profits t6 those 
immediately connected with its practical 
execution. Besides this, the Washington 
work was in the hands of Government 
engineers, of whom it was only natural 
to suppose that they would discharge 
their duties most conscientiously. 

Details of the scandals which have 
lately been unearthed show that the short¬ 
comings in the work are about the same 
in both cases, the lining of the tunnels 
and its backing being defective to a 
degree which almost surpasses belief. In 
the Croton aqueduct the most common 
form of bad work was in the backing, 
which, in a large number of places, con¬ 
sisted of dry stone packing, dumped in 
promiscuously and which consequently 
had open spaces of varying dimensions, 
according to the size of the stone used. 
Then, again, it was found that no attempt 
whatever had been made to fill long 
stretches over the arch of the lining. One 
particular hole was about 50 feet long on the 
axis of the tunnel and limited only at the 
ends by the roof coming too low down to 
permit further progress. A favorite ma¬ 
terial for filling some of the spaces appears 
to have been found in the empty cement 
barrels, over 800 of which were discovered 
on one division alone stowed away where 
there should have been solid rubble 
masonry. All this filling, however, as 
well as the empty spaces, was estimated 
and paid for as so much masonry at $6 per 
cubic yard. The profitable character of 
this work to the contractors requires no 
comment. Of the lining itself only the 
first or sometimes the second ring was 
properly laid, many of the bricks in the 
others being readily removed by hand. 

In the Washington aqueduct a large 
part of the lining is reported worse than 
useless, and will be pulled down and re¬ 
built. The backing also has been found 
conspicuously absent in many places, and 
in others consists of loose stone tumbled 
in without cement, the whole paid for, as 
in the New York work, as solid masonry. 
The War Department, we understand, has 
referred the whole matter to Major 
Lydecker, the engineer of the Department, 
for investigation and report. The responsi¬ 
bility in both cases can, we think, be fixed 
with very little difficulty. While all di¬ 
rectly connected must bear a portion of 
the blame, the principal burden falls upon 
the engineers and contractors who were 
primarily charged with the faithful super¬ 
vision and execution of the work* 
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The Light Sheet Iron Trade. 

In some portions of the country, par¬ 
ticularly in the West, a positive famine 
has been raging in light sheets. For 
weeks the demand has been so great that 
no stocks can be accumulated in the hands 
of the leading distributors at trade centers 
to meet the demands of the small con¬ 
sumers. Orders are booked in advance of 
receipts, which keep the stock moving 
from the receiving department to the ship- 
ping-room. The mills are being pressed 
for deliveries in advance of dates agreed 
upon when contracts were made, but they 
so anticipated their entire output that they 
have allowed no margin for such a condi¬ 
tion of affairs. The work they now' have 
in hand will keep them busy much beyond 
the usual active season, while some manu¬ 
facturers believe they will be able to run 
full time until next summer. 

Allusion has been made in our market 
reports to some of the causes of this activ¬ 
ity in light sheets. One of the main rea¬ 
sons assigned, and probably the only one 
which has been far-reaching in its influ¬ 
ence, is the rapid growth of the iron roof¬ 
ing trade. While this branch of business 
has shown a steady advance for years past, 
it has made remarkable progress this 
season. Careful observers estimate the 
consumption of sheet iron for roofiug, 
siding, ceilings, shutters, &c., in 1888 at 
fully 25 per cent, above that of 1887. 
Numerous establishments are working up 
per cent, more sheet iron this year 
than last, some have made gains of 50 per 
cent., and it is stated that one concern will 
probably reach 60 per cent. A large part 
of the increased use of iron roofing has 
taken place in the East, whereas in 
previous years the West was peculiarly 
the home of iron roofers. This is ex¬ 
plained by the growing favor with 
which iron roofing and siding are 
being received by owners of manu¬ 
facturing establishments. Corrugated 
iron buildings are being erected instead of 
more expensive brick and stone structures. 
Increased room for warehousing* goods is 
thus obtained at lower cost and with fully 
as great protection from fires originating 
outside as though brick and stone were 
used. Sheds, stables, depot sheds, awn¬ 
ings for stores and a variety of other uses 
in the same line calling for light and 
strong roofing have stimulated the con¬ 
sumption of sheet iron must remarkably. 
More iron than ever before is going into 
shutters, doors and other methods of pro¬ 
tection against fire, while sheet-iron ceil¬ 
ings are steadily growing in favor for 
decorative purposes. The galvanized-iron 
cornice-makers constitute in themselves an 
important subdivision of the roofing trade, 
and they consume an increasing portion of 
the output of the sheet mills. 

The gauges of sheet iron used for roof¬ 
ing run from No. 24 to No. 27, a favorite 
thickness being No. 26. These numbers 
being in greatest demand by the stove and 
stovepipe makers and manufacturers of 
kitchen utensils, the competition for stock 
between them and the roofers will be readily 
understood. In making shed roofs of cor¬ 
rugated galvanized iron heavier gauges are 
used, running down to No. 22. In such 
cases the joints are soldered instead of 
being standing-seamed, roofers finding 
iron heavier than No. 24 too stiff to make 


a good joint of the latter character. The 
demand for light sheets growing out of the 
great development of the iron-roofing 
trade will keep up well into the winter, and 
promises to be renewed with even greater 
vigor next spring if the present prosperity of 
the country continues. This will be very 
satisfactory to the manufacturers of sheet 
iron who will find the demand for their 
product assuming more of a perennial 
character, although it must be admitted 
that this change has been gradually taking 
place in the past year or two. It is not a 
sudden development, but its effects on 
the trade were not marked until they pro¬ 
duced the scarcity of stock which-is now 
being felt. An obvious lesson to be 
learned from the experience of this fall is, 
that the general distributing and consum¬ 
ing trade must hereafter get their orders 
in early if they would have plain sailing in 
their busy season. 

The Position of Tin Plates. 


Since we last wrote editorially on the 
position of tin plates, two months ago, 
the New York market has been very active; 
the demand for canning purposes during 
the interval having proved all that was 
expected, especially for coke tin, which 
for a time could not be procured in 
amounts sufficient to cover requirements, 
and while this was the case temporarily 
advanced considerably. Now that the 
most active season is over, there is a lull; 
besides, the productive capacity of Wales 
is now evidently gaining on consumption, 
hence the partial reaction here coincides 
with receding prices on the other side. 
As tin plates are, however, comparatively 
cheap at current rates, it is not believed 
that there is much chance of a further 
decline, if any. This country has absorbed 
the largely increased importations with 
such remarkable erne that confidence in 
the future of the article has been greatly 
strengthened * 

The import into the United States dur¬ 
ing the first eight months has been as 
follows: 

Import# o/ Tin Plates. 

1888. 1887. 

Pounds. Pounds 

Imports. 456,109,658 431,228,621 

Re-export. 664,596 1,009,661 

Net import. 454,445,062 430,218,960 

Import gross tons. 202,877 192,082 

The increase amounts to 10,815 tons, or 
nearly 6 per cent. The English Board of 
Trade returns for tin plates for the first 
eight months show the following amounts 
and distribution: 



1886. 

1887. 

1888. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

To France. 

2,912 

3,572 

3,148 

the United States. 

186,460 

179,296 

196,388 

Canada . 

9,245 

13.339 

14,203 

Australia. 

2,558 

3,992 

5,523 

44,294 

Other countries... 

31,563 

35,702 

Totals. 

232,738 

235.901 

263.562 

If w'e except France, there is an increase 
in all directions. + 


The average price of coke tin has been : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 

13/24 12/10 13/04 


If the advance in tin since June had 
been reflected in the price of plates to a 
much greater extent than has been the 
case, it is doubtful whether such large 
amounts of the latter could have been 
pushed off. 

In September, prior to the present re¬ 
action, the demand continued in England 
on a large scale. Makers were at the 


time so well supplied with orders that 
for th6 moment they seem to have felt 
quite independent, basing their arguments 
on the fact of iron being firmer and an 
advance in steel bars being contemplated, 
coal had advanced in price, and tin was 
again dearer, stocks of tin plates besides 
showing a decrease for the month of 
36,000 boxes. As we approach the duller 
winter months, a pause in the more 
active demand for plates may be some¬ 
what prolonged. Still they may prove 
good property to hold in view' of the 
moderate ruling figures, and the encour- 
aging general business prospects for the 
coming spring. The general impression 
is that next year, unless something un¬ 
foreseen of an unfavorable kind happens, 
will be prosperous, all element* under¬ 
lying the general situation pointing that 
way. A better insight in this respect 
will be afforded us after the elections, 
when a new leaf may be turned with 
greater safety. Meanwhile tin plates, in 
common with most other commodities 
not swayed by purely speculative influ¬ 
ences, wall have to pass through a short 
period of quietness. 

OBITUARY. 


ABRAHAM K. LI88BERGER. 

Abraham K. Lissberger, aged 57, who 
was for many years a manufacturer of lead 
pipe in Boston and this city, died on the 
11th iust. at a private hotel at Sixty-third 
street and Lexington avenue. He spent 
the greater part of his life in Boston, and 
in 1880 came to this city and until about 
a year ago was a general metal manufact¬ 
urer at No. 256 Pearl street. At that time 
he became a sufferer from rheumatism and 
Bright’s disease. Relinquishing all busi¬ 
ness pursuits, he went to Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., and afterward to Bedford Springs, 
Pa., with the hope of obtaining some re¬ 
lief. Believing himself to be materially 
improved in health, he returned to this 
city in September. A relapse ensued, and 
he grew steadily w'orse until the time of 
his death. Mr. Lissberger leaves a wife 
and thjee daughters. 

The pioneer steamer of a new Canadian 
line of steamers, to trade between Char¬ 
lottetown, Halifax and Boston, was com¬ 
pleted a short time ago on the Clyde, Scot¬ 
land. The Halifax, the name Dy which 
the vessel is known, is 250 x 35 x 28 feet, 
molded, with a tonnage of about 1600 
tons. The engines of the vessel are of the 
triple-expansion type, the cylinders being 
30 inches, 48 inches and 73 in ches in 
diameter, with a 48-inch stroke of piston. 
The indicated horse-power is 3000. Steam 
is supplie by two steel boilers 14 feet in 
diameter by 17 feet 3 inches long. The 
surface is 246 square feet and 
the heating surface 6054 square feet, 
boilers worked on trial at a pressure of 
160 po.unds per square inch, and the 
engines developed 8100 horse-power. The 
vessel, when tried on the measured mile, 
developed a speed of 15J knots. 

Eight of the new vessels of the navy 
are now r afloat—the Dolphin, Atlanta, Bos- • 
ton, Chicago, Yorktown, Vesuvius, 
Charleston and Baltimore. Only two, 
however, the Dolphin and Boston, are m * 
condition for service. 

Top Mill Furnace, owned and operated 
by the Wheeling Iron and Nail Company, 
at Wheeling, W. Va., which has been 
undergoing repairs for some time, will 
blow in during the present week. 
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SOI 


THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 

SCBA>TO\ MEETING. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, at 
Scranton, Pa., began on Monday evening 
last, the opening session being held at the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation. In the absence of Mr. Horace 
See, the president, due to illness, there 
was no annual address, Mr. C. J. H. 
Woodbury presiding. The meeting was 
opened by an address of welcome de¬ 
livered by Col. J. A. Price, President of 
the Scranton Board of Trade, in which, 
among other things, reference was made 
to the manufacturing wealth of Penn¬ 
sylvania. with special regard to Scranton 
and its vicinity, and to the exhibition to 
be held at Scranton next year. This, in 
the words of Colonel Price, will be an ex¬ 
hibition of concentrated power of which 
great things are expected. Mr. Woodbury, 
after having responded to the cordial wel¬ 
come extended by the city of Scranton, 
called upon Prof. R. H. Thurston, who 
presented two papers on closely related 
subjects. The lirst was dn 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF INTERNAL FRICTION 
OF ENGINES. 

was then taken up. It having been found 
that the internal friction of an engine is 
invariable in any important degree with 
variation of power, it became an interest¬ 
ing and important problem to determine 
just how this engine friction is distributed 
among the various moving parts, journals, 
guides, stuffing boxes and piston rings. 
The experiments which were made for this 
purpose were carried out by Messrs. Car¬ 
penter and Preston with a number of dif¬ 
ferent forms of engines. They were de¬ 
scribed and the results given, together 
with conclusions, in Professor Thurston’s 
paper. The plan adopted was to first de¬ 
termine the friction of the machine in the 
manner already practiced by them and by 
their predecessors in this work, then to 
dismantle the engine, part by part, driv¬ 
ing the connected parts by a pulley and 
belt from the main line of shafting over¬ 
head, through a transmitting dynamo¬ 
meter carefully standardized, and thus to 
secure measurements of the resistance of 
art after part until all the rubbing parts 
aving been thus examined, the sum of 
their resistance at the normal speed of the 
engine should give the total internal fric¬ 
tion of the engine and the percentages of 
the whole due to the resistances of each 
point of connection or rubbing. In each 
experiment the endeavor was made to se¬ 
cure nreciselv the conditions of operation, 
so far as was practicable, which were 
usual in its regular working. For in¬ 
stance, the engine was always heated up 
by its own steam when the resistances of 
the piston and the valves were to be meas¬ 
ured ; the speed of engine was kept the 
same when testing the friction of journals 
as when it was doing its full work; the 
valve, balanced and unbalanced, was 
tested under the usual boiler pressures, as 
well as unloaded, and exactly as possible, 
and thus every precaution that could be 
devised was adopted to secure precisely 
the lesults that should be observed, were 
such observation possible, when the ma¬ 
chine was at work. The engine was first 
driven by the shafting, and through the 
dynamometer, with everything connected 
and the cylinder heated up to its usual 
temperature by a run, immediately preced¬ 
ing, under steam, the cylinder heads and 
steam chest cover only being removed to 
prevent any pump-like action of the en¬ 
gine while so driven. Next, the piston 
was disconnected, and the power de¬ 
manded to give the engine its regular 
speed was observed with all other parts 
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connected and moving, thus obtaining a | 
measure of the friction of the piston alone 
by differences. Then the next point of 
connection would be broken, and another 
observation would give the friction of the 
next successive piece, and so on until the 
w r hole engine had been gone over, when 
the machine was assembled again, part by 
part, and thus a check obtained on the 
previous determinations. 

The other paper by Professor Thurston 
was entitled “Variable Load, Internal 
Friction and Engine Speed and Work.” 
In this results were given of an extended 
series of trials made with various engines 
under different speeds and loads, with a 
view of determining the variations of the 
internal resistances of the engines under 
the imposed conditions. 

Bearing directly upon some of the points 
involved in both these papers was a paper 
by Mr. T. E. Denton, which was accord¬ 
ingly presented also before opening any 
discussion. It was entitled “The Friction 
of Piston Packing Rings in Steam Cylin¬ 
ders.” The description of the apparatus 
used for measuring this friction and a ref¬ 
erence to the diagrams obtained by its use 
will be found in another column. 

Mr. Denton in opening the discussion 
referred to the effect of wrter lubrication 
in steam cylinders and to experiments 
made by him which showed that between 
the speeds of 36 and 150 revolutions per 
minute no appreciable difference in the 
piston friction of the particular engine 
under trial could be observed. Mr. Wood¬ 
bury briefly spoke of the use of pumps for 
supplying oil to journals, and also of the 
excessive friction in some steam pumps, 
due to screwing down the piston rod 
glands too tightly. A pump which had 
come under his observation, and in which 
the area of the steam cylinder was more 
than four times that of the water cylinder, 
was totally inoperative from this cause. 
Mr. Denton, in referring to the fact that 
with increased loads there was no increase 
in the friction of an engine, asked for an 
explanation, and offered it as his view that 
the various journals exerted a pump action 
which drew in the lubricant betw een the 
bearing surfaces. This pump action, he 
thought, became more vigorous as the 
energy transmitted through the various 
journals was increased. As an illustration 
of it he exhibited a plug which had been 
ground to fit a ring within the part 

of an inch. This plug if lubricated and 
inserted in the ring could be easily slid 
back and forth, providing it was kept go¬ 
ing constantly, but the instant it was 
stopped it would stick. M. Geo. Schuh- 
mann criticised the device designed by Mr. 
Denton for determining packing-ring fric¬ 
tion, saying that it did not represent 
practical conditions, owing to the presence 
of steam-tight riugs both above and below 
the ring of which the friction is measured. 
The steam acting on the outside of the 
ring did, in his opinion, exert an impor¬ 
tant influence upon its friction. Mr. W. 
F. Durfee drew attention to the effect of 
cylinder condensation on piston friction. 
In vertical engines, he said, the water of 
condensation w as evenly distributed over 
the upper surfuce of the piston, and aided 
appreciably in lubricating the piston; 
while in horizontal engines the water, of 
necessity, accumulated on the lower side of 
the cylinder, and lubricated only thaupar- 
ticular part. This Mr. Durfee considered 
an important feature in favor of vertical 
engines, several of which he had known to 
run satisfactorily for years without any 
lubricating oils whatever in the cylinders. 
Mr. Thos. S. Crane remarked that engines 
had been run without cylinder oils more 
than 80 years ago with thoroughly satis¬ 
factory results* Mr. J. F. Holloway sug¬ 
gested that the use of different kinds of 
piston packing rings might in a measure 
explain the varying degrees of piston fric¬ 


tion. As directly opposed to the notion 
that water of condensation was an impor¬ 
tant aid to Cylinder lubrication, Mr. W. E. 
Crane cited a case where an uncovered 
steam pipe supplied steam, presumably 
somewhat wet, to an engine. Serious 
difficulty with excessive friction was 
experienced until the pipe was covered 
with a non-conductor. The trouble then 
vanished immediately. This was found 
to be the case on several occasions when it 
was necessary to make alterations in the 
pipe arrangements, the supply pipe at these 
times being left temporarily uncovered. 
As regards the pump action of journals 
Professor Thurston thought that, where 
the latter were loose, such action might be 
very effective. He referred, also, to the in¬ 
fluence of distorted journals, where the 
latter were not stiff enough to resist spring¬ 
ing, and cited the case of the United 
States ironclad Dictator during the war, 
the shaft of which gave so much trouble 
from this cause that it was impossible to 
run the engines up to full power. Mr. 
Denton expressed his confidence that an 
engine would run fairly well without 
cylinder lubrication, and without danger 
of cutting, but he held it to be a mistake 
to suppose that there was no increase in 
friction under such conditions. Experi¬ 
ments which he had made showed that 
the increase was very decided, and the rea¬ 
son that it was thought not to exist in 
some of the older engines which had been 
run without oil was probably due to the 
fact that there were no means of determin¬ 
ing it. The different parts in such engines 
were so extremely strong and stiff that 
the vibrations, which would ordinarily re¬ 
sult from greatly increased friction in 
weaker structures, were not perceptible. 
As an illustration, he brought up the case 
of a BuckoKe engine, in which the in¬ 
creased friSon, due to discontinuing the 
use of cylinder oil, caused a loud clanking 
noise, which again disappeared on intro¬ 
ducing oil. He cited also the case of the 
reverse lever of a locomotive, which, w hen 
oil was used on the valve, could be easily 
held in position with one hand. Leaving 
off the oil, the friction became so great 
that it was impossible for two men to hold 
the lever back Mr. Denton's remarks 
concluded the discussion. 

The meeting w T as adjourned shortly after 
10 o’clock. 

Tuesday, October 16. 

The morning session was opened at 10 
o’clock. The report of the council was 
first presented, and directed attention 
among other things to the iuvitatioi ex¬ 
tended by the British Institution of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers to hold a joint meeting 
at London next year, and also to visit 
Paris, where a joint meeting with the 
British Iron and Steel Institute is in pros¬ 
pect. Messrs. Wiley and Hutton were 
appointed a committee to give the matter 
further consideration. Thirty new mem¬ 
bers, four associates, and seven juniors 
were elected, bringing the total member¬ 
ship of the society up to €08. 

Reports were also presented by the 
secretary for the Library and finance 
committees, the committees on Uniform 
Tests, Standard Flanges, and Uniformity 
of Duty Trials of Pumping Engines. 
Progress in the work of ah these com¬ 
mittees w*as reported, and the committees 
themselves were continued. The report 
of the tellers, which was then presented, 
showed that the following officers had 
been elected for the ensuing year : Presi¬ 
dent, Herry R. Towne; vice-presidents, 
Wm. Kent, Thos. J. Borden, and C. B. 
Richards; managers, Geo. M. Bond, F. il. 
Ball and William Forsyth; treasurer, W. 
H. Wiley. 

A resolution was then offered by Mr. 
James T. Boyd, aiming at the reduction 
of the number of meetings of the society 
to one every year. An animated discussion 
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ensued in which a large number of mem¬ 
bers took pait, among them Messrs. Bab¬ 
cock, Durfee, Holloway, Triimp, Lyne, 
and Professors Thurston, Hutton and 
Wood, all of whom strongly opposed the 
resolution. On motion the latter was laid 
upon the table. Secretary Hutton having 
made several announcements relative to 
excursions and other details of the meet¬ 
ing, the first paper of the session was pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Charles T. Main. It was 
on 

THE USE OF COMPOUND ENGINES FOR 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 

Mr. Main stated that if steam is to be 
used for power exclusively the compound 
engine of proper design, in its common 
form, is now admitted by nearly all to be 
the most economical, especially if consid¬ 
ered simply with reference to the efficiency 
of the steam, without considering the ef¬ 
ficiency of the mechanism and the in¬ 
creased cost'of the plant over other types. 
If more or less low-pressure steam is re¬ 
quired for other purposes than power, this 
type in a special form can be used to ad¬ 
vantage except in such cases as require 
nearly or quite the same amount of low- 
pressure steam as would be exhausted 
from an engine producing the amount of 
power required. Such a condition as this 
might exist where small amounts of power 
ana large amounts of low-pressure steam 
are required, as in a dyehouse or printery, 
or in case a portion of the power is pro¬ 
duced from water and the other portion 
from steam, the power of the-latter being 
such as to supply the required amount of 
exhaust steam for the various purposes to 
which it is put. In such cases as these it 
would be absurd to add a condensing cyl¬ 
inder to the engine, and then supply the 
low-pressure steam direct from the ooilers 
through reducing-valves. jThe proper 
type to use here would be the simple high- 
pressure engine for ordinary pressure, say 
up to 100 pounds per square inch above 
the atmosphere. Between these two ex¬ 
tremes, of steam used for power only and 
an amount of low-pressure steam used 
equivalent to the whole amount exhausted 
from the engine, lie nearly all the cases of 
ordinary practice. Mr. Main then pro¬ 
ceeded to determine which type is proper 
to use if a certain proportion of the steam 
from the engine can be used for heating 
purposes. 

The paper was discussed at some length, 
special attention being drawn to the com¬ 
parative value of steam and water power for 
mill use by Professor Hutton, who referred 
to a mill at Holyoke, Mass., where water 
power, though available and abundant, 
was not used, and a steam plant was 
erected. Mr. Babcock remarked that in 
some mills it was cheaper to use steam 
plants because large qdantities of steam 
were used for purposes other than power, 
such as heating and dyeing. Mr. Durfee 
referred to a French design by which a 
water-wheel was made to drive a friction de¬ 
vice, the heat generated being employed 
to raise steam for a mill. Attention 
was directed by a number of the speakers 
to the unreliability of water powers, which 
explained in a great measure the prefer¬ 
ence given to steam. The calorific value 
of coal and its bearing upon some of the 
results given in Mr. Main’s paper was also 
touched upon. The question as to why 
the competition of low-cost water powers 
did not drive out the higher-priced steam 
plants was explained by the difference in 
location. Thus the low cost of production 
of a water-powei mill might be counter¬ 
balanced by the cost of transportation to 
a market, while steam power mills could 
be located at the most desirable points 
and the ultimate cost of their product 
thus maintained sufficiently low to admit 
of successful competition. 

Mr. W. F. Mattes, of the Lackawanna 
Iron and Coal Company, then addressed 


the meeting, and directed attention to 
some of the points of interest to be noted 
at the works of the company during the 
afternoon visit there. 

Mr. C. H. Peabody followed with two 

apers, the first being entitled “Flow of 

team in a Tube,” in which were given the 
results of experiments made in the mechan¬ 
ical engineering laboratory of the Massa- 
chussets Insittute of Technology. The re¬ 
sults are of considerable interest on 
account of the lack of data bearing upon 
the subject, and together with the means 
by which they were obtained are referred 
to at greater length on another page. 

Mr. C. H. Peabody next presented a de¬ 
scription, together with results, of 
A SIMPLE CALORIMETER, 
which depends on the property that dry 
steam is superheated by wire drawing. 
The first calorimeter of this type was made 
as follows: A piece of pipe, 6 inches in 
diameter and 10 inches long, was capped 
at each end. In the upper end was fitted 
a i-inch pipe, bringing the steam to be 
tested, a thermometer cup and a steam 
gauge. From the lower cap a 1-inch pipe 
led away the exhaust steam. The supply 
pipe brought steam from the main steam- 
pipe nearly overhead. Near the calori¬ 
meter was a J which formed a pocket, 
with a drip at the lower opening, and a 
branch from the side opening leading to 
an angle valve in the upper cap of the 
condenser. The pipe, further, was well 
wrapped with hair felt, and it was assumed 
that the steam had the same quality as in 
the main pipe. The calorimeter itself 
was wrapped in asbestos board and hair 
felt, and covered with Russia iron. Two 
other calorimeters have been made, which 
differ from the first only in size. One is 
made of a piece of 2-inch pipe, 8 
inches long, and the other of a piece of 
4-inch pipe of the same length. The 
only difference in the action of these three 
calorimeters appears to be that the smaller 
ones are more sensitive—t.a., they respond 
more quickly to any change of condition. 

The papers were discussed at some 
length by Mr. Denton, this concluding the 
session. 

The Afternoon. 

as already intimated, w as devoted to ex¬ 
cursions in the city, nearly, if not all, the 
visitors going to the works of the Lacka¬ 
wanna Coal and Iron Company. We can¬ 
not here - attempt to particularize all the 
features of interest presented, the magni¬ 
tude of the establishment, moreover, per¬ 
mitting only a hurried inspection. Two 
new sets of blowing engines for the steel 
department were in course of erection, and 
attracted a good deal of attention. They 
were built by the Dickson Mfg. Company, 
of Scranton, are of the horizontal type, 
and have blowing and steam cylinders 54 
and 50 inches in diameter, respectively, 
with 5-foot stroke. They were built ac¬ 
cording to designs by Mr. W. F. Mattes. 
Probably one of the most interesting feat¬ 
ures about the works is the utilization of 
waste coal. The fuel used under all the 
boilers consists of a mixture of culm and 
pea and buckwheat coal; the company 
nave no market for these last, and hence 
dispose of these coals m that way About 
5000 tons per month are used, and the 
cheapness of the fuel explains what might 
otherwise appear to be a reckless disre¬ 
gard of all principles of economy in coal 
consumption. Rocking grates are used 
under the boilers, and an induced air-blast 
is led into each ash-pit. Thin fires are 
maintained so as to enable ready cleaning. 
The visitors, entering the blast-furnace 
blowing-engine houses, passed successively 
through the latter room, where the roll- 
turning is done, the rail mill, converter- 
house and other departments. An excur¬ 
sion was also made by a number to the 
Scranton electric-light station. 

In the evening at 8.30 o’clock the society 


was tendered a reception by the Scranton 
Board of Trade, at the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Wednesday, October 17. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
called to order at 10 o’clock. After some 
remarks had been made by Mr. G. H. 
Babcock on the flow of steam, the meet¬ 
ing took up a contribution by Messrs. 

8. W. Powell and W. L. Cheney on 

A SYSTEM OF WORM GEARING OF DIAME¬ 
TRAL PITCH, 

directed attention to the fact that there is 
generally confusion in the shops which use 
both circumferential and diametral pitches 
for spur and bevel gearing, as many do 
where patterns are on hand for gears with 
cast teeth of circumferential pitch, and 
where cut gearing is made of diame¬ 
tral pitch. This confusion causes an un¬ 
necessary waste of time and often consigns 
a good casting to the scrap heap. It could 
be avoided, the authors say, so far as fpur 
and bevel gears are concerned, by making 
all such gears of diametral pitch, and by 
making worm gearing also of diametral 
pitch. What they propose is to cut the 
worm thread to a fractional pitch corres¬ 
ponding to one of the diametral pitches 
now in common use; make the tooth the 
same length in worm gearing as is now 
used in spur gearing of diametral pitch, 
and make no change as to clearance on the 
top and bottom of the thread, if there is 
any allowed. They propose to thread the 
worm8 by means of a pair of transforming 
gears put into the train of change gears of 
any ordinary lathe. Many small and 
medium-sized lathes are made with the 
change gears in line, and here some pro¬ 
vision would have to be made for com¬ 
pounding. This can be done in a great 
number of cases with very little expense 
by making the larger of the transforming 
gears “dished,” or with the rim offset 
outward, and also making a new inter¬ 
mediate stud long enough to take the 
sjnaller ot the transforming gears together 
with the gear which would be put on the 
spindle in ordinary screw cutting. In this 
arrangemtnt the larger transforming gear 
would be put on the spindle. Other 
arrangements will readily suggest them¬ 
selves. 

Some of the advantages which, accord¬ 
ing to the authors, would be gained by 
adopting this system for worm gearing are 
doing away with odd sixty-fourths and 
thousandths in the diameters of worm 
gears, and making their diameters come 
m even fractions; getting even figures in - 
center distances between worm-gear shaft 
and worm-shaft or their bearings; doing 
away with considerable work in calcula¬ 
tions in the drawing-room, in which there 
is always a chance for errors; and if in 
addition to using the diametral pitch and 
length of tooth we make the worm gears 
straight across the face, which, in most 
cases, seems to be practically as good as 
the more expensive way of making the 
points of the gear teeth follow the shape 
of the bottom of the worm-threads, tne 
lathe man need not know whether the 
blank he was turning was to be a spur or 
worm gear. 

A brief discussion by Mr Crane led up 
to the next paper on “An Improved 
Method for Finding the Diameters of Cone 
and Step Pulleys,” by Mr. C. A. Smith. 
The subject was divided into two parts, 
the first consisting of brief rules, for the 
practical man, for finding the correct di¬ 
ameters, and the second giving a history 
and analysis of the methoa. 

Messrs. Sweet and Denton made some 
remarks, whereupon Prof. G. Lanza’s paper 
on “TheStrengtn of Cast Iron ” was read. 

It contained a brief account of several 
sets of tests upon the strength and other 
resisting properties of cast iron, carried on 
in the LaSoratory of Applied Mechanics of 
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the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and recorded the results obtained. The 
subject thus brought up was dealt with by 
Messrs. Denton, Durfee and Barr. 

Mr. J. E. Denton’s paper on 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF DRY STEAM 


was then presented. The paper was di¬ 
vided into two parts, the first dealing with 
experiments with steam jets, ana the 
second giving general expressions for the 
instrumental errors of condensing calori¬ 
meters for testing the quality of steam. 
Mr. Denton’s conclusion from bis investi¬ 
gations were that jets of steam show un¬ 
mistakable change of appearance to the 
eye when steam varies less than 1 per cent, 
from the condition of saturation either in 
the direction of wetness or superheating. 
It appeared further from the investigations 
that the instrumental error of portable 
condensing calorimeters does not theoreti¬ 
cally interfere with the measurement of 
about 1 per cent, of variation in the heat 
of saturated steam. But in the use of 
such calorimeters there has always been 
found to exist an accidental variation of 
error considerably in excess of the theoret¬ 
ical instrumental error, even Regnault’s 
magnificent work not being an exception 
in this respect. Consequently if a jet of 
steam flows from a boiler into the atmos¬ 
phere under circumstances such that very 
little loss of heat occurs through radiation, 
&c., and the jet be transparent close to the 
orifice, or be even a grayish-white color, 
the steam may be assumed to be so nearly 
dry that no portable condensing calorime¬ 
ter will be capable of measuring the 
amount of water in steam. If the jet be 
strongly white, the amount of water may 
be roughly judged up to about 2 per cent., 
but beyond this a calorimeter only can de¬ 
termine the exact amount of moisture. A 
common brass pet cock may be used as an 
orifice, but it should, if possible, be set 
into the steam drum of the boiler and 
never be placed further away from the 
latter than 4 feet, and then only when the 
intermediate reservoir or pipe is well 
covered. The paper was discussed by 
Messrs. Emery, Peabody, Weightman, 
Babcock and Oberlin Smith. 


An interesting paper on “The Cost of 
Power in Non-Condensing Steam En- 

f 'mes ” was then presented by Charles E. 

mery. To this we may have occasion to 
refer more at length in a future isriue, and 
will, therefore, simply say at present that 
Mr. Emery supplied in it means of as¬ 
certaining the probable cost under all cus¬ 
tomary conditions by short and readily 
carried out calculations. Messrs. Denton, 
Barr and Wheelock spoke on the subject. 

Prof. G. Lanza followed with a paper 
on “ Counterbalancing the Action of the 
Reciprocating Parts of a Locomotive.” 
In this an account was given of the ex- 

E erimental work that has been done in the 
aboratory of Mechanical Engineering of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in regard to the effect of different methods 
in use for counterbalancing the throw of 
the reciprocating parts of a locomotive. 
After a few remarks by Mr. Emery, a topi¬ 
cal discussion closed the session. 


THE AFTERNOON 

was devoted to excursions to the works of 
the Dickson Mfg. Company, the Pine 
Brook Colliery, the Boies Steel Car Wheel 
Works and the works of the Suburban 
Elevated Railroad Company. In the even¬ 
ing another professional session was held, 
at which special attention was given to the 
discussion of “ Steel Phenomena.” To 
this we will refer again in our next issue. 

To-morrow (Thursday) will be given up 
completely to an excursion. A special 
train will leave this morning for Hawley 
and Honesdale. After dining at the latter 
place the party will be conveyed by the 
gravity cars of the Delaware and Hudson 


Company over the Moosic Mountain via 
the Shepherd’s Crook to Carbondale, and 
thence by the D. and H. main line back to 
Scranton through the Upper Lackawanna 
coal field. 

The meeting so far has been well at¬ 
tended and much interest has been man- 
fested in the proceedings. 


Washington News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent .) 

Washington. D. C., October 16,1888. 
The first session of the Fiftieth Congress 
is in the last stages of parliamentary ex¬ 
istence. In the House, there has been no 
quorum for several weeks. In the Senate, 
the debate on the tariff bill is dragging 
along wearily and slowly. The Senators, 
as a rule, tarry long enough to work off 
their speeches on the subject, when they 
leave for home to await the verdict of the 

C )le on the 6th of November. There 
been no quorum of the Senate for some 
days. Senator Allison says that the bill 
will not be voted upon until next winter, 
and it never was supposed that it would 
be. Senator Aldrich, one of the Sub- 
Committee who prepared the bill, says 
that he will not speak on the subject until 
next session. Senator Jones, another 
member of the Sub-Committee, has gone 
to San Francisco. The fate of the Senate 
tariff bill will be dependent entirely upon 
the verdict of the people on the Presiden¬ 
tial nominees. If General Harrison shall 
be elected, it will mean that the people 
indorse the Senate idea of tariff revision. 
If President Cleveland should be elected, 
it is not likely that any further effort will 
be made to bother about the bill. 

In the same connection it would be no 
surprise if the Mills bill would get 
through the Senate, as the weak-kneed 
senators, with the vote of the people be¬ 
fore their eyes, might find ample reason to 
support a bill, which, on issue as it now 
stands, received popular endorsement. 

There is no doubt that the election three 
weeks hence will have a decisive effect in 
determining the economic policy of the 
country in the direction of protection 
or free trade for some years. The 
discovery of the error in regard to coal 
in the Senate tariff bill has raised a de¬ 
cided commotion in political and in¬ 
dustrial circles. Representative McComas, 
of the Cumberland District of Maryland, 
has been here and had a conference with 
Senator Allison. It appears that the item 
was inserted at the suggestion of the New 
England senators, but was intended to 
read Coal-Slack or Culm, which will go 
through a £-inch screen instead of CoS, 
Slack or Culm, &c. Senator Allison has 
made a public statement in the Senate that 
the error will be corrected with other 
amendments proposed to the bill. It must 
be confessed that the Senate bill is not 
wholly satisfactory to the iron men, al¬ 
though Senator Aldrich says that, as a 
rule, it meets with very general approba¬ 
tion. 

If the Republicans carry the day, the 
bill will be much amended in the direc¬ 
tion of protection. 


Rifles of Small Caliber. 


With the introduction of repeating 
rifles for purposes of war a reduction in 
the caliber or the barrel became almost 
unavoidable. The French Government 
perceived this at a very early date, 
and the new Lebel rifle issued to the 
French army has a bore slightly less than 
t inch. Austria and Germany for econom¬ 
ical reasons retained in their new re¬ 
peating rifles the caliber of the old breech¬ 
loaders with which their armies had 


hitherto been furnished. This policy, 
however, has proved to be of the penny¬ 
wise type, as both Governments have now 
found it necessary to adopt the small 
bore, which has, in the first place, the ad¬ 
vantages of decreasing the weight of the 
arm and increasing the number of car¬ 
tridges which a soldier can carry with him 
into the field, and, since the adoption of 
the magazine is likely to lead to increased 
rapidity of fire, this becomes a matter of 
the first importance. Again, as the flat¬ 
ness of the trajectory depends, other things 
being equal, on the initial velocity of the 
shot, which, a^ain, is dependent on the 
ratio of the weight of the shot to the pow¬ 
der charge, the small caliber has another 
advantage, for, with a large caliber, the 
ratio of the weight of the shot to that of 
thepowder cannot be made to have the most 
advantageous value without increasing the 
powder charge or unduly diminishing the 
length of the shot. The former plan is 
out of the question, as the kick of the 
weapon is quite as great as is pleasant to 
the marksman now, while the latter rem¬ 
edy is also incapable of adoption, as it 
would lead to inaccuracy of fire. Both 
these objections can, however, be got 
over by the adoption of the small bore, as 
the powder,charge need not be altered, 
and the length of the bullet may be made 
equal to that found practically to give the 
best results. In the Werndl rifle of the 
Austrian Government, the caliber of which 
is 11 mm., the pitch of the rifling corres¬ 
ponds to one turn in 724 mm., while in the 
Swiss Hebler rifle, having a caliber of 7.5 
mm. and an initial velocity of about 1900 
feet per second, the pitch is 240 mm. But 
by thus increasing the pitch it becomes 
necessary that the bullet should, to take 
the rifling, be provided with a thin outer 
shell of some harder material than lead. 
In the Lebel rifle a skin of German silver 
is used, and in the new rifle for the British 
Army it is proposed to employ a thin shell 
of steel for this purpose. 


The General Deficiency bill just passed 
by Congress, and which is virtually the 
last act of the session as concerns appropria¬ 
tions, makes a total formidable in amount. 
There were five deficiency bills the pres¬ 
ent year, aggregating (19,561,882.52. 
This makes the total apppopriated by bills 
purely for that purpose (296,824,434.81. 
To this mu?t be added the permanent an¬ 
nual appropriations, amounting to (115,- 
640,798.90, which require no bills. The 
miscellaneous appropriations for the pres¬ 
ent year will figure up (9,500,000, as 
against (4,811,991.49 last year. The esti¬ 
mates of the departments for the fiscal 
year were (302,808,164.74, and of this 
amount asked for (296,824,484.31 was 

f ranted by Congress. Of this sum but 
282,868,370 was in the bills when they 
were reported to the House from the 
various committees, the increase of (14,- 
401,106.81 *being added in the House or 
Senate. The estimated revenues for the 
year are (440,563,734.32, out of which 
must come about (422,000,000. 


Our Pittsburgh correspondent telegraphs 
us that important changes have taken place 
in the firm of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Lim¬ 
ited, and of Carnegie Brothers & Co., Lim¬ 
ited. John Walker has resigned the chair¬ 
manship of Carnegie, Phipps &’ Co., on 
account of ill health, retinng altogether. 
He is succeeded by W. L. Abbott, till now 
vice-chairman, the latter post being 
filled by H. Curry. W. P. Palmer 
has been elected secretary. Henry 
Phipps, Jr., has resigned the chair¬ 
manship of Carnegie Brothers & Co., 
Limitea, but retains a financial interest. 
David A. Stewart, until now vice-chair¬ 
man and treasurer, is his successor, while 
J. G. A. Lieshman becomes vice-chairman. 
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Trade Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age. 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 16,1888. \ 

Pig Iron. —The market is a shade 
quieter this week, but it can not be said that 
prices have weakened, although the feel¬ 
ing is hardly as buoyant as it was some 
time ago. The increase in the output is 
probably having some influence, although 
as yet there is no indication of over-sup¬ 
ply ; neither is there any manifestation on 
the part of makers of a desire to extend 
sales for deliveries beyond their usual 
limits of time. Consumption is very 
large, however, and it seems as though the 
last quarter would be much the heaviest 
of the whole year, so that prices are not 
likely to vary a great deal, neither is there 
any great probability of stocks accumu¬ 
lating. The comparative dullness of the 
market, therefore, may be due, as ^e said 
before, partly to knowledge of the fact that 
production is increasing, and in part to the 
fact that purchases could not be dupli¬ 
cated to any extent without paying an 
advance in prices of more or less impor¬ 
tance. Under these circumstances consum¬ 
ers are willing to wait further de¬ 
velopments, such as the result of the 
Presidential election, as well as to see 
what effect the increase in the furnace out¬ 
put will have, and also to ascertain if any 
further increase will be made. A waiting 
market, therefore, is the natural outcome 
of recent events, and does not by any 
means indicate that prices are likely to 
react. For the present, all the good Iron 
that is made finds its way direct into con¬ 
sumers’ yards, so that those who are wait¬ 
ing for desirable brands at prices ruling 
five or six weeks ago may perhaps have 
to wait a long time before their orders can 
be placed. Still there is an impression 
that prices are high enough for a perma¬ 
nency, and that a further advance might 
be somewhat perilous. Meanwhile quota¬ 
tions vary from $18 to $19 at tide for No. 
1 Foundry, $17 © $18 for No. 2, and $16 
© $16.50 for Gray Forge, according to 
character of brand, &c., with a few choice 
makes at the usual premium of 500 to $1 
$ ton. • 

Blooms. —Prices are steady, and the de¬ 
mand moderately active at about last week’s 
prices, say: Nail Slabs, $29 © $29.50, at 
mill; Billets from $82 to $36, according to 
analysis; Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; 
Bun-out Anthracite $42 © $44; Scrap 
Blooms, $38 © $35 $ 1 ‘ bloom ” ton of 
2464 lb. Foreign at tide, c.i.f., duty 
paid, $30 @ $31 for Nail Slabs; $34 
© $36 for 4 x 4 Billets, and $35 @ $39 
for Siemens-Martin, price according to 
analysis, &c. 

Muck Bars.— The scarcity of good Bars 
has finally resulted in advanced prices, 
which are now quoted at $29 © $29.50 at 
mill, or $30 © $30.50 delivered, with 
sales at these figures, holders showing 
increasing firmness at the extreme outside 
rate. 

Bar Iron. —There is not quite as much 
firmness in Bars as was noticeable a week 
ago. Some of the Western mills have 
been offering Bars at much lower figures 
than those named by local concerns; but it 
is not known that they have taken much 
business. Mills around here are so full of 
work that they have not changed figures, 
although on a firm offer for a desirable 
specification some of them might be in¬ 
clined to do so, but it would depend on the 
amount of work they had on their books, 
and the kind of order that was offered to 
them. Skelp Iron is still in good demand, 
and strengthens the Bar mills considera¬ 
bly. A lot of 1500 tons was taken yester¬ 


day at 1.950 for Grooved, although. 20 is 
the usual quotation for the general run of 
orders. Bars are 1.850 © 20 for best 
makes, and, apart from Western competi¬ 
tion, these are considered to be firm quo¬ 
tations 

Plate and Tank Iron.— Reports on 
this class of trade are somewhat contra¬ 
dictory. There is undoubtedly a great 
deal of work on hand, and prospects seem 
to be very encouraging, but prices are ir¬ 
regular. They are a trifle higher than 
they were early in September, and are 
steady at the advance, but that appears to 
be all that can be said. Large orders are 
sharply competed for, and only small or 
medium sized lots command full quoted 
rates, which arfe about as follows: Or¬ 
dinary Plate and Tank Iron, 2.050 @ 2.150; 
Shell, 2.40 © 2.50; Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 
40; Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 
2.30 © 2.40; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @ 
3±0; Fire-Box, 3£0 © 4^0. 

Structural Iron. —There is not much 
new business coming in, and some of the 
mills are beginning to feel a little anxious 
for orders. Deliveries on old contracts 
comprise the heaviest portion of the work 
that is goiLg on, although there is a fair 
daily demand for small lots. Prices are 
unchanged as follows: 2.100 © 2.150 
for Bridge Plate; 20 © 2.100 for Angles; 
2.60 © 2.70 for Tees, and 3.30 for Beams 
and Channels, Iron or Steel 
Sheet Iron. —The demand is well 
maintained and mills are getting all the 
work they can handle for the present. 
Prices are unchanged, and for small lots 
of the best makes are about as follows: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28 — 8^ @ 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25.3 @ 3)^0 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom (Sheets, Nos. 26 to 28-4>4 @ 4^0 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_4 @ 4)^0 

Best Bloom Sheets, No6.161o21... .8W @ 3%<J 

Blue Annealed.2.8 @30 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.62)^ % 

Common, discount.67)4 % 

Steel Rails. —Small lots are in fair 
demand at about $29 at mill, but large 
orders are not on the market at present. 
There is not much doing for next year’s 
delivery, sellers being almost as indifferent 
«s buyers are, until they can see a little 
further ahead. The extreme range of 
prices may be given as $28.50 © $29.50 
at mill, accord mg to quantity, delivery, 
terms of settlement, &c. 

Old Rails . —There is still a singular 
lack of business in this market. Buyers 
are bidding $28 for T’s, and sellers are 
offering mixed lots of T’s and D. H.’s at 
$24, which may be taken at about that 
figure. Sales for deliveries at interior 

E oints are reported at from $24.50 to $25, 
ut there is nothing doing in spot lots. 
Scrap Iron. —The feeling is a shade 
firmer, holders asking extreme figures, with 
plenty of demand at slight concessions, 
which, however, are not granted. Quota¬ 
tions about as follows: $21 © $21.50 
for cargo lots; $21.50 © $22.50 for carload 
lots, delivered, or for choice $28; No. 
2 do., $14 © $15; Turnings, $18© $14; 
Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; Cast Scrap, 
$15 @ $16: do. Borings, $9 © $10: Old 
Fish Plates, $25 © $26. Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 © $18, Philadelphia, or its equiva¬ 
lent. 

Merchant Steel. — A fair demand 
at prices quoted herewith—viz.: Tool 
Steel, 840; Machinery, 2.60; Crucible 
Spring, 4^0; Open-Hearth Ordinary 
Spring, 2.70 © 2.90; Crucible Machinery, 
50; Best Sheet Steel, 100; Ordinary 
Sheet, 80. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. — The demand 
seems to be increasing, and manufacturers 
are greatly crowded with orders. Prices 
are unchanged, but the feeling is so strong 
that a reduction in discounts may be made 
at an early date. Meanwhile they remain 
as last week, viz. : Black Butt-Welded, 
524 Galvanized do., 424 $>\ Black Lap- 


Welded, 624 Galvanized do., 524 $ ; 
Boiler Tubes, 60 

Nails.—There is no material change to 
notice, although the demand is probably 
a little better than it has been for some 
time past. Prices are quoted at from 
$1 .95 to $2 from store, ana on the whole 
these figures are fairly maintained for 
standard quality of Nails. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Aae , 05 and 97 Washington St., 
Chicago. October 15. 1888. 

Pig Iron.—A few good sales are re¬ 
ported as having been made to the general 
foundry trade, and some dealers enjoyed a 
fair run of 50 to 100 ton orders, but others 
have had a very dull week. The high 
prices asked for certain brands have 
checked their sales for the time being, and 
they are practically out of the market un¬ 
til the prices of other brands advance or 
the makers are willing to allow a conces¬ 
sion. Inquiries are being received from 
Ca^-Wheel manufacturers who need an ad¬ 
ditional supply of Charcoal Pig Iron, and 
the rapid depletion of the stocks of others 
will cause them also to renew purchasing, 
so that the demand from this source is 
shortly expected to develop considerable 
business. The architectural foundries 
are the dullest in the list just 
now, but they are reaching out for 
work in new channels, and pros¬ 
pects are bright for some of them to se¬ 
cure good contracts. It » expected that 
one of the local foundries will be able to 
capture a 4500-ton order for Castings for a 
cable road in Kansas City, which will be 
given out this week. Prices of Southern 
Coke Iron are a little easier, and if there 
is to be any break in the general firmness 
now manifested along the line it will 
probably begin with this Iron, which has 
for some time had but little foothold here. 
Cash quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Chicago : Lake Superior Charcoal, all 
numbers, $20 © $21; Alabama Car- 
Wheel, $26.25; Jackson County Soft¬ 
eners, No. 1, $17.50 @ $18.50; Hocking 
Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, $17.50 @ $18; 
American Scotch (Blackband) No. 1, $19.75 
© $20 ; other Ohio Scotch Irons, No. 1, 
$18 © $19; Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, 
$18 © $19; No. 2, $17 © $17.50; No. 8, 
$16 @ $16.50 ; Southern Coke, No. 1 
Foundry, $17.75 © $18 ; No. 2 Foundry 
and No. 1 Soft, $17.25; No. 8 Foundry 
and No. 2 Soft, $16.50; Gray Forge, $16. 

Bar Iron.—The general market has 
been exceedingly dull. Sellers are anx¬ 
iously waiting for the expected closing of 
large contracts for cars which have been 
pending for some time, ana which will re¬ 
quire a considerable quantity of Bar Iron. 
The “ car talk ” runs high into the thou¬ 
sands, but the only orders which are 
deemed positively certain to be placed at 
this time will foot up about 4000. Mill 
agents are of the opinion that car specifi¬ 
cations will nile about 1.750, flat, deliv¬ 
ered, but it remains to be seen how well 
the price will be maintained when actual 
orders are in sight. Weakness among 
manufacturers is rumored with persistency, 
but agents all insist that prices of Com¬ 
mon, Iron are firm at 1.750 © 1.800, half 
extras, f.o.b. Chicago, for mill lots. Store 
prices for small lots range from 1.900 to 
2.100, according to quantity and quality. 
Sales of Splice Bare have been made at 
1.850 © 1.900, delivered. 

Structnral Iron.—Business is quiet and 
without any special feature. Mill lots are 
quoted as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles, 
2.200 @ 2.250; Universal Plates, 2.250; 
Tees, 2.550 © $2.65; Beams and Channels, 
8.400. Prices from store are: Angles, 
2.350 © 2.500; Tees, 2.600 © 2.750; 
Beams, 3.800. A moderate movement in 
Car-Truck Channels is reported at 2.450 
© 2.500, Chicago. 
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Plates, Tubes, Ac.—An improved de¬ 
mand for Plates has been experienced, 
trade from store having been heavy during 
the week, with a satisfactory sprinkling of 
mill orders. The volume of business is 
fully up to that of last year in this branch. 
Prices are tirmly maintained, both from 
mill and from store. Tubes have ad¬ 
vanced about 4 #, and the mills are so 
well supplied witn orders that another up¬ 
ward turn would not be surprising. Stocks 
of tubes here are quite small, so that the 
advance takes effect at once. Quotations 
from store are as follows: Heavy Sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65# @ 2.70#; Tank Iron, 
2.55#; Tank Steel, 2.80#; Shell Iron, 8#; 
Shell Steel, 8.25#; Flange Iron and Steel, 
4#; Fire-Box Steel, 4.75# @ 5.75#; Boiler 
Rivets, 4# @ 4.25#; Ulster Iron, 3.75#; 
Boiler Tubes. 60$ # off. 

Sheet Iron. —Mill agents are still un¬ 
able to supply the demand upon them for 
light gauges. A few sales have been made 
for December delivery at 8# at mill for No. 
27, but the urgency is for earlier deliv¬ 
eries. Small lots from store are sold by 
jobbers at 3.20# for No. 24, 3.30# for Nos. 
25 and 26, and 3.40# for No. 27. 

Galvanized Iron. —The situation is un¬ 
changed, stocks in warehouses here being 
more badly broken than ever and the mills 
still far behind in their orders. The lighter 
sizes continue to be in greatest demand. 
Contrary to the general expectation, prices 
remain as previously quoted—namely, 60 # 
off for Juniata and 60 and 5 # off for Char¬ 
coal, in small lots. 

Merchant Steel. —The current trade is 
now confined to small lots from local con 
sumers, but is by no means dull on that 
account, the sales of the past week being 
very satisfactory. Association prices are 
quoted without variation as follows: Bes¬ 
semer Bars, 2.30# @ 2.40#; Tool Steel, 8$# 
(21 9$#; Specials, 13# @ 25#; Crucible 
Spring, 4.40#; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.90#; 
Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.75# @ 3#; Cru¬ 
cible Sheet Steel, 7# @ 10#. 

Steel Rails. —Small orders accumulate 
from week to week, sufficient to keep up a 
semblance of business, but not to impart 
activity to the trade. The Union Steel 
Company will shut down their works this 
week for lack of orders, but the North 
Chicago and Joliet mills will be kept go- 
ing for another month or two. Inquiries 
are becoming more numerous for prices on 
deliveries next year, but the quantities 
named are about one-third of the usual 
requirements of each company, which is 
not very reassuring. As far as can be 
learned, no prices have been fixed in this 
market on next year’s business. Rumors 
are current of sales for early delivery at 
low prices, but the manufacturers contra¬ 
dict them, and quote $30 as the minimum. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —In spite of 
general expectations, the price of Old Iron 
Kails holds its own well. A sale of 1000 
tons was made at $23.50, and another of 
500 tons at $24, and some holders are ex¬ 
pecting to realize $24.50 on lots which 
they control. Consumers in this vicinity 
appear to be well supplied for the present, 
but, on the other hand, the railroads are 
not offering Old Rails in any considerable 
quantity. Old Car-Wheels are nominally 
quoted at $20, with very light transac¬ 
tions reported. 

Scrap Iron. —A large part of the avail¬ 
able supply of Wrought Scrap in this vi¬ 
cinity was bought for consumption last 
week. More inquiries are in the market, 
and bids at a shade below quotations have 
been refused. Mill Scrap is also in some 
demand, and Cast is beginning to move. 
Steel is rather quiet, but a few transac¬ 
tions are noted m this class of material 
also. Dealers are now paying $14 @ $15 
for Mixed Country Scrap. The selling 
prices of carefully selected Scrap are as 
follows, $ .ton of fc 2000 tt>: No/1 Forge 


or Railroad Shop, $21; Track, $20; No. 

1 Mill, $16.50; Pipes and Tank, $12 @ 
$13; Light Wrought, $12; Horseshoes, 
$20; Axles, $26.50; Cast Machinery, $15; 
Stove Plate, $12; Cast Borings, $10; 
Wrought Turnings, $12.50 $13; Axle 

Turnings, $15; Coil and Leaf Steel, $17; 
Locomotive Tires, $16. 

Hardware. —The volume of business 
continues about the same as that of Septem¬ 
ber, merchants generally reporting a good 
influx of orders, with the prospects very 
favorable for the immediate future. No 
discouraging symptoms have appeared in 
any branch, and prices are being main¬ 
tained very well. Collections are not so 
good as might be expected, but this is 
explained on the ground of the upward 
movement in values of farm produce. As 
farmers rarely sell on a rising market, those 
who deal directly with them will be 
obliged to wait until they are influenced 
to dispose of their stocks of grain, &c. 
This causes a general tightness of money all 
along the line. 

Nalls. —The manufacturers of Cut Nails 
have apparently weakened in their attempt 
to hold up prices until the combination is 
formed. Last week the most obstinate 
supporters of the regular price gave way 
and the rate named by one or two con¬ 
cerns became common. Other concessioLS 
followed on the part of the leaders in re¬ 
ducing prices, and Steel Nails were sold 
here from factory at about $1.90 These 
low rates were not made to secure large 
orders, as might be supposed, blit to make 
sales of 1000 kegs and less, and it is very 
probable that the volume of actual busi¬ 
ness was not increased in the least by 
the break. Jobbers are quoting Steel 
Cut Nails at $2.05 $2.10 and Wire 

Nails at $2.60 @ $2.65, in small lots, and 
report a fair trade in progress, but no de¬ 
mand for carloads worth mentioning. 

Barb Wire.—The demand is still very 
limited, and prices are extremely irregu¬ 
lar. Small lots from store are quoted at 
2.90# for Painted, and 8.60# @ 8.65# for 
Galvanized. 

Pig Lead. —This market has been dull 
recently, and prices have receded from 
5.05# to 4.90#, with very slight transac¬ 
tions. Consumers seem to be well supplied 
and not inclined to speculate on the future 
condition of trade. 

Copper. —Manufactured Copper holds 
its own at 25# rates, with fair quantities 
of Sheets going into the hands of roofers, 
and some demand from other classes of 
consumers. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 18 to 22 
Milwaukee avenue, Chicago, have issued 
a stock sheet for October, showing the 
number and size of the Iron and Steel 
Plates and Sheets in their warehouse at 
the beginning of the month. It is a 24- 
page pamphlet of convenient size, and 
contains in addition to the stock list a 
great deal of information of interest to 
Boiler and Tank manufacturers. Special 
attention is called to the new Eclipse Man- 
head, which is therein illustrated and de¬ 
scribed. This is said to be the only solu¬ 
tion of a tight joiDt for a manhole. The 
Manhead rests on a heavy lead gasket, and 
can be taken off and put back again with¬ 
out renewing the gasket. 


Pittsburgh. 

Offloe of The Iron Aqc, 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh, October 10,1888. f 

Pig Iron. —Brokers and furnaeemen 
report little or no change during the past 
week; there is a very fair demand, and 
prices are steady. There is no pressure on 
the part of furnaeemen to sell, nor any 
particular anxiety on the part of consum¬ 
ers ; many of the former are sold up for 


the present year, while many of the latter 
have coverea their wants for the same time. 
The opinion generally obtains that there 
will be but little change in prices between 
now and January. It is encouraging to know 
that the spirit of speculation which at one 
time threatened to take hold of Pig Iron has 
died out, and is not likely to come to life 
again at present. Our market is in an 
exceedingly healthy condition, and the 
business is between producers and con¬ 
sumers, with the assistance of the 
brokers, who help to get the for¬ 
mer together. The great proportion 
of the Iron used here is the product 
of furnaces here, and in the She- 
nango and Mahoning valley districts, 
very little, if any, coming here from 
east of the mountains, while in regard to- 
Southern Iron there has been none sold in 
this market for several years. We quote 
prices as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$16.00 # $16.50, cash. 

White and Mottled. 15.00# 15.50, “ 

All Ore Mill. 17.00# 17.25, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 18.00# 18.50, 44 

No. 2 Foundry. 17.00# 17.50, 44 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 24.00 # 24.50, 44 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 22.00 # 22.50, 44 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 # 28.00, 44 

Bessemer Iron. 18.00# _• 44 

Included in the sales reported was a lot 
of 1200 tons Gray Forge, for December 
delivery, at $16, cash; 1000 tons Bessemer 
at $18, cash, and 900 tons Charcoal, for 
mill use, at $19, cash. 

Mack Bar. —There is a fair business at 
unchanged prices, $28.50 @ $29, cash. 
Sales of some 2000 tons reported at $28.50 
© $28.75. 

Manufactured Iron. —There is a con¬ 
tinued steady demand for all kinds of 
Finished Iron, and the mills generally are 
pretty well employed, some of them work¬ 
ing double time. No change in prices, 
which, as already stated, are low as com¬ 
pared with cost of Pig Iron. Bars at 1.80# 
(g> 1.85#; Plate, 2.20# @ 2.25#; No. 24 
Sheet, 2.85# @ 2.90#. There has been 
quite an active demand for Sheet Iron for 
some weeks past, as there usually is at 
this season of the year. There is no ap¬ 
parent abatement in the demand as yet for 
Skelp Iron, but there will be within a few 
weeks, as the Pipe trade commences to 
fall off the latter part of this month. 
Grooved is still quoted at 1.85# @ 1.90#,. 
and Sheared at.2.10# @ 2.12#. 

Nails. —The Nail trade continues light,, 
and there is but little prospect of any im¬ 
provement until toward spring. Prices 
are steady at full card rates, but they are 
unremunerative; yet trade is so light that 
it is not likely that there will be any im¬ 
mediate effort made with a view to ad¬ 
vancing them. We continue to quote 
upon a basis of $1.90 for 12d to 40, 69 
days, 2 # off for cash. 

Ferromanganese.— Sales of 80 # Ferro¬ 
manganese at $56.50 @ $57. Sales of 
Speigel at $28 @ $28.50 for 20 #. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —There appear* 
to be no falling off in demand, and prices 
are reported firm at the advance of last 
week. Mills generally are running pretty 
full, but the demand, it is probable, will 
commence to fall off with the close of this 
month. Discounts on Black Butt-Welded 
52^ #; on Galvanized do., 49$ #; on 
Black Lap-Welded, 62$ #; on Galvan¬ 
ized do.. 52$ #; Boiler Tubes, 60# off; 
2-inch Tubing, 13# $ foot net; 5$-inch 
Casing, 40# $ foot, net. 

Old Ralls. —There has been little or 
no new business in Old Iron Rails during 
the past week, but while the market is less 
active prices are still maintained. Con¬ 
sumers are pretty well stocked for the 
present, but stocks in hands of sellers are 
not large, and there is no disposition to 
force sales. We continue to quote Ameri¬ 
can Tees at $25 @ $25.25, cash, at which 
the last sales reported were made. 
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Steel Rails. —Heavy sections are quoted 
at $29, cash, delivered on cars at works in 
Pittsburgh. 

Billets. —There is a continued good de¬ 
mand for Billets, which may be quoted 
at $29.50, cash, at makers’ works, and Nail 
Slabs at $29. Sales of Rail and Bloom 
Ends reported afc $19 @ $19.50. Some 
brokers report domestic Rail Crops in bet¬ 
ter demand and firmer. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a fair busi¬ 
ness, and prices are steady as quoted. Best 
Brands of Tool Steel, 8|£ $ lb; Crucible 
Spring, 4^; Crucible Machinery, 5^; 
Open Hearth Machinery, 2J^. Merchant 
Steel Mills are pretty fully employed. 

Railway Track Supplies.— Spikes are 
higher, 2.10^, 30 days, delivered; Splice 
Bars remain unchanged, at 1.80^ @ 1.85^, 
and Track Bolts, at 2.85^ with square, 
and 2.95^ with hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material .—There is a fair business, 
but prices remain about as last quoted. 
Sales No. 1 Wrought Scrap at $21, net 
ton; one sale reported at $21.50; Car Axles, 
$26 @ $27; Wrought Turnings, $14 @ 
$15; Cast Scrap, $16 @ $16.25, gross ton; 
sales 1000 tons, at $16; Cast Borings, $12 
@ $13; Car Wheels, $20; sale long lengths 
Steel Rails at $20.50, gross. There has 
been an unusually brisk demand of late 
for Old Car-Wheels at points west of 
Pittsburgh, and desirable lots are bringing 
full prices. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, October 15,1888. 

Iron Ore. —Buyers who had hitherto 
failed to make purchases sufficient to last 
through the winter have been in the market 
during the past week, and have bought 
liberally at tne low quotations made possi¬ 
ble by the declining lake freights. Ore 
is being pushed down from Lake Superior 
so rapidly that the season’s shipments 
are now only about 125,000 tons behind 
those reported at a corresponding period 
last year, and the gap seems likely to be 
completely closed by December. The 
sharp advance in Pig Iron in September 
brought about an almost unprecedented 
demand for Ore, and thoroughly under¬ 
mined the calculations of those who had 
estimated the total output for 1888 at 
3,500,000 tons. The season’s sales, in¬ 
cluding the unsold Ore on dock at the 
opening of navigation, seem likely to 
reach 4,500,000 tons, unless the lake car¬ 
riers are forced to tie up earlier than usual. 
The transportation rate from Escanaba to 
lower lake ports has now declined to 
$1.25 ton, and if any Ore is left at the 
docks at that port at the close of naviga¬ 
tion it will not be the fault of vesselmen. 
Bessemer Hematites have sold during the 
week at $5 ^ ton; Menominee Bessemer* 
at $5.25 @ $5.35; and Gogebic Bessemers 
at $5.25 <& $5.40. 

Pig Iron. —The market maintains all 
tbe elements of strength hitherto noted, 
with a 8teadily increasing tendency toward 
better prices. Sales of Standard Iron at 
the valley furnaces at $18, cash, are re¬ 
ported. Mill Irons are selling freely at 
$16.50 @ $17, cash, and Bessemer Pig is 
in such excellent demand that a scarcity in 
stocks seems probable before the end of 
the year. Furnacemen are not inclined to 
grant concessions nowadays, at least dur¬ 
ing the continuance of the present heavy 
demand. The consumption of Iron is 
everywhere reported to be very heavy. 
Local dealers are inclined to attach consid¬ 
erable importance to the outcome of the 
Presidential contest, and to look upon the 
possible success of the Republican ticket 
as a guarantee of the continuance of the 
present firm tone of the market. 

Manufactured Iron. —Common Bar is 
selling at 1.700 from the mills and 1.750 
from store, with a satisfactory demand. 


Sheets of all numbers are scarce, and the 
mills will not book large orders for delivery 
after December 31st. 

Scrap Iron. —Old American Rails can¬ 
not be bought for less than $25, and there 
seems to exist no demand at that figure. 
Axles are quoted at $24 @ $26 and 
Skelp $20. 

Nails. —Iron and Steel Cut Spikes are 
still selling at $2.50 and $2.75 respect¬ 
ively, while Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 seem 
in good demand. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Kt., October 15, 1888. 
Pig Iron.—The market has been satis¬ 
factory during the week, with a fair 
amount of sales. The manufacturers state 
they have enough work to keep them busy 
until the close of the year, and think that 
as soon as the election is over orders 
will increase rapidly. The car companies 
are running full time and the business 
outlook is very good. Old Rails are 
quiet, but there is a strong demand for 
Old Wheels. We quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry—$17.00® $18.00 
“ No. 2 44 .... 10.00® 16.50 

44 No. 2*4 44 .... 15.50® 16.UC 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.25® 17.75 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 21.00® 23.25 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 18.00 ® 18.50 

Silver Gray, different grades. 14.50 ® 15.25 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 14.75 ® 16.25 

44 No. 2 44 44 13.75® 14.75 

44 No. 1. 44 Cold Short 14.25 ® 14.75 

44 Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 15.75® 16.50 

White and Mottled, different grades 13.50 ® 13.75 
Southern Car - W heel, standard 


brands.. 28.00 ® 24.00 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.25 ® 21.26 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.26 ® 25^5 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 19.25 ® 20.25 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th Sts., 1 
Chattanooga, October 15, 1888. f 

Commercial matters are showing a some¬ 
what increased activity. The gathering of 
the cotton crop is now going forward to its 
fullest extent, and while it is somewhat be¬ 
hind the season, yet general report says it 
will be the largest of any previous year. 
The marketing of this article is having its 
usual disturbing influences on the money 
market, making it extremely close, and 
the manufacturing interests are being put 
off by the banks for the purpose of ac¬ 
commodating a more profitable set of 
customers. A prominent banker remarked 
a day or two since that there % was not 
one-fifth of the necessary capital in this 
town to do the legitimate business that is 
offered, yet, with that same bank, there is 
no paper discounted at less than 10 and 12 ^ 
and only the best at that. Street discounts 
command 18 to 24 %. 

Pig Iron. —But little change can be ob¬ 
served in the general condition of the 
market. The demand is, however, mostly 
for small round lots from Northern and 
Eastern consumers, while the Southern 
foundries are confining themselves, gen¬ 
erally, to one and two carloads, and 
could hardly be expected to do 
otherwise, being so near the close 
of the year, as nearly every concern 
desires as close a management at that time 
as is consistent with their business. Yet, 
with all this, there are sufficient sales to 
keep the output well sold up and the yards 

? |uite bare of stock, Not only have all the 
urnaces shown a marked increase in 
quantity during the past two or three 
months, but the output of Foundry has 
largely increased over Mill. The market 
seems to have settled down to $14 @ 
$14.50 for No. 2, and $15 @ $15.50 for 
No. 1, in lots of two to four carloads, while 
in lots of a few hundred tons there may 
be a concession of perhaps 250. At 
the same time, we note a sale of 400 tons 
good No. 2 at $14.50, cash, at the furnace 
(recent grading). The general opinion 


among Iron producers is that the market 
will remain about as it is during the year, 
or, at least, until after the Presidential 
election, although many seem to think 
that that event will have but little effect 
upon the market, no matter which way it 
goes. The fact that quite a number of 
inquiries have been made for large round 
lots for delivery during the first six months 
of 1889, by concerns wbo are very large 
consumers, would seem to indicate a be¬ 
lief on their part that there will be but lit¬ 
tle business disturbances for the next year 
or so. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts. t 
Cincinnati. October 15,1888. ) 

Pig Iron.—There has been some in¬ 
crease in the inquiries for Pig Iron in the 
local market during the past week, and a 
few dealers have been fortunate enough to 
secure larger and more numerous orders, 
while others have been unsuccessful in 
obtaining new business of moment. Most 
of the orders received are for small 
amounts, but buyers want prompt ship¬ 
ment. There has been some delay re¬ 
cently of Iron in transit, due to heavy 
traffic on railroads, which has been a 
source of annoyances, not to say loss, to 
some furnaces running close upon stocks. 
A more confident feeling is apparent among 
consumers, while sellers have lost none of 
their assurance. Some large contracts are 
reported to have been made, but the details 
of the transactions are not made public. 
Some minor changes have been made in 
prices of Southern Iron, but the selling 
rates on the Northern products have been 
unchanged. The following are the approxi¬ 
mate quotations for the local market, cash, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Hot-Blast Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1.$17.00 ® $18.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2. 16.00 ® 17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 3.. 15.50® 16.01 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00® 17.50 

Ohio Soft 8tone Coal, No. 2. 15.50® 16.00 

Mahoningand Shenango Valley. 17.50® 18.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1_ 20.50 ® 22.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.50 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1.18.50® 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No.2. .. 17.00® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 14.75® 15JB 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 13.75® 14.00 

Gray Forge. 14.50 ® 14.75 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00® 23.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.50 ® 21.50 

Nails.—There has been a fair jobbing 
demand, and the market has ruled firm. 
Jobbing prices are based upon 12d @ 40d, 
which sell at $2.10 $ keg, with 100 rebate 
in carload lots, at mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $2.10 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.75 $ 
keg. 

Manufactured Iron.—The mills and 
foundries have been busy, and a firm tone 
has prevailed without change in prices. 
Common Bar Iron, 1.900; Charcoal Bar 
Iron, 2.900 @ 30; Sheet Iron, Boiled, 
Nos. 10 to 27, 2.500 <& 3.250; Sheet Iron, 
Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 25, 3|0 @ 4^0 $ lb. 

Old Material.—The market for Old 
Rails has been quiet and withobt change 
of importance. One sale of Rails was 
made by a local road during the week at 
$24, but the market here is about $23, 
cash, the difference probably being ac¬ 
counted for by delivery, time or both. 
Old Wheels have been dull and nominal at 
$19 @ $19.50, cash, spot. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of October 15, report as follows: 
The market remains unchanged, and 
while there is considerable buying, yet 
manufacturers do not desire to make any 
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further advance at present, but full prices 
are obtained for all orders taken. Buyers 
continue to request shipments hurried to 
them, and in many cases stocks are allowed 
to run so low before orders are given that 
should any delay occur on account of fur- 

order is received *iie consumer is put to 
considerable trouble and expense on ac¬ 
count of the delay. Several orders for 
round lots from desirable customers at full 
prices have been refused by furnaces this 
week on account of the delivery being 
after January 1. With a steady and firm 
market we quote as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers . $20.00 ® $20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore . 19.76 ® 20.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.50 ® 19.00 

Standard Ohio Black Band . 19.75 ® 20.26 

Southern No. 1. 17.75 ® 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge . 10.25 ® 16.75 

Southern Silvery . 17.00® 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. .. 18.50 ® 19.00 

Old Wheels . 20.50® 21.50 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age. 66 and 68 Duane street.» 

N kw York, October 17,1888. f 

American Pig. —The reports of agents 
and dealers concur quite generally in rep¬ 
resenting the market to be quiet, but firm. 
We do not hear of sales of any magni¬ 
tude, except in the case of one firm, repre¬ 
senting Southerh furnaces, who have done 
some business, partly for next year’s* de¬ 
livery. It is stated that one of the lead¬ 
ing Lehigh companies has an unusually 
large stock of Low-Grade Irons, but 
that the quantity of metal of Standard 
quality that is available is small. We 
quote: Standard to Choice No. 1, $18 
© $19; No. 2 Foundry, $17 © $17.50, and 
Gray Forge, nominally, $16 © $16.50. 

Scotch Pig. —Only small quantities are 
being sold by importers, who claim that 
they are rapidly exhausting that part of 
their supply which they could apply to 
low freight charters contracted for in the 
past. We quote: Coltness, $21.50 © 
$21.75, nominally; Shotts, $20.75 © $21; 
Langloan, $21, and Dalmellington, $20.50 
© $20.75. 

Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— 

We hear of a sale of 2000 to 3000 tons of 
20 % Spiegeleisen to an Eastern mill for 
delivery January and February, at a price 
which indicates that the seller is willing to 
take risks in freights. We quote $26.50 
© $27, according to time of delivery. 
There have been sales of several hundred 
tons of Ferromanganese at $54 for foreign, 
importers now asking $54.50. 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 2.10 
© 2.2^; Shell, 2.30 © 2.40; Steel 

Tank, 2.20 © 2.80; Shell, 2.40 © 2.50 ; 
Flange, 2.650 © 2.750, and Fire-box, 
3,50 @ 40. 

Structural Iron. —We quote Sheared 
Plates, 20 © 2.10; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.10 © 2.20; Angles, 2.10 © 2.150; 
Tees, 2.50 © 2.60, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.30. 

Steel Rails. —No sales of any conse¬ 
quence are reported by Eastern mills, 
though it is understood that negotiations 
are pending for a number of orders and 
that possibly some of them may have been 
placed. From the West it is stated that of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail¬ 
road order 20,000 tons has been placed with 
onto of the Chicago mills, while 10,000 tons 
has gone to Pittsburgh. The trade has 
been much interested during the past 
week in the interviews attributed to Mr. 
Carnegie, though his statements that Rails 
were selling at $28 at Pittsburgh is some¬ 
what at variance with figures which have 
been quoted by the firm in that city for 
some time past. The outlook for Rails is 
not regarded as very encouraging. Up to 
the 1st of October, according to the report 
of the Board of Control, the shipments 
were 921,863 tons. Last year the ship¬ 


ments up to the same time were 1,890,825 
tors. The sales had been 1,833,126 tons, 
while this year they have been only 1,134,- 
888 tons. Last year the sales for 1887 
delivery were nearly as large on the 1st 
of January of that year as they have been 
for 1888 delivery an the first of October, 
1888. This is beginning to extend into 
the next year. On the 1st of October, 
1888, the total sales for 1889 delivery 
footed up 40,000 tons. The outlook is 
therefore far from encouraging, especially 
when some other features m the railroad 
situation are taken into account. The 
developments among the Northwestern 
roads auring the past few months, includ¬ 
ing such events as the passing of the St. 
Paul dividend and the reduction of that 
of the Atchison, together with the report 
that the Rock Island will build no further 
extensions—all these circumstances indi¬ 
cate what, for the near future, there 
may be expected in the way of new 
mileage by old companies in the North¬ 
west. In some parts of the Southwest the 
situation is not much better. While it 
will be conceded that renewals are ur¬ 
gently needed with a good many lines, 
still even an active demand for that pur¬ 
pose is insufficient to give full and fair 
employment to our Rail mills unless it 
was accompanied by a demand for new 
construction, represented by a minimum 
of 6000 to 8000 miles of new road. There 
are a number of inquiries in the market, 
partly for next year’s delivery, among them 
being one for an Oregon road, for which 
figuring is going on with Western mills 
overland, Eastern mills to tidewater and 
vessel, and English mills. So far as the 
latter are concerned, they are practically 
out of the market, since it would cost at 
least $48 to put Rails down at the Pacific 
port, while the domestic, via New York, 
could be delivered at about $42. We quote 
$28 © $28.50 at Eastern mill. 

Wire Rods.—The market is quiet, 
though there is. some inquiry for early 
delivery. For prompt shipment we note 
a recent sale of 1000 tons at $39.25 to an 
Eastern Wire Nail manufacturer. We 
quote $39.25 © $39. A meeting is to be 
held at an early date of the German syn¬ 
dicate. It remains to be seen what action 
it will take in face of the fact that the 
American market is being rapidly taken 
away from it by our domestic market. 

Old Ralls.—Outside of a lot of 1000 
tons of Tees taken by an Eastern mill at 
$23.50, here, no business of consequence 
is reported in the market. A large con¬ 
sumer in the Pittsburgh district is reported 
to have secured some stock in other 
cpiarters. While the demand is not en¬ 
tirely filled, East or West, manufacturers 
are operating very carefully, though it is 
probable that any decline would bring out 
some buying. We quote, nominally, 
$23.50 for American Tees. 


Financial. 

The colossal “ grain bulge” which 
has more or less affected all legitimate 
business in a large measure has sub¬ 
sided, so that, although prices of many 
staple commodities are unsettled, the tend¬ 
ency is toward a more stable basis. The 
reaction in wheat and breadstuffs in Chi¬ 
cago was at once manifest in this market, 
corn following, and day by day fluctua¬ 
tions have been less violent. On Monday 
there was again a sharp decline, wheat 
dropping 40 © 4^0, compared with Satur¬ 
day. Several large houses were heavy 
sellers. Spots are heavy at the decline. 
Breadstuffs were dull, in the absence 
of demand, either domestic or foreign, 
the relative high prices on this side 
keeping exporters out of the market. 

The effect of high prices of flour, which 
advanced here $2.25 in a month, is shown 


in the operations of West India and South 
American markets, whose trade heretofore 
has been almost exclusively with this 
point. Reports are that the West Indies 
are dickering with Spain for supplies of 
flour, also that South America is looking 
to Hungary for shipments by way of 
Trieste. Estimates made upon 4he basis 
of the Government report generally make 
the yield of winter wheat 276,000,000 
bushels, and that of spring 134,000,000 
bushels; total, 410,000,000 measured 
bushels, and equivalent to about 290, 
000,000 bushels of 60 lb. The Cin¬ 
cinnati Price Current estimates the total 
crop at 270,000,000 bushels of 60 lb. 
The Government returns for October show 
that the condition of the present corn 
crop has been equaled only three times in 
ten years and is exceeded materially only 
by that of 1879, when the condition was 
98. The present average of condition 
is 92. 

The 8tock Exchange markets were gen¬ 
erally dull, but strong. The street is now 
comparatively indifferent respecting the 
loaning rates of the Bank of England, 
since the free purchases by the Treasury 
and the consequent ease in money. A 
feature was the reaction in Atchison, To¬ 
peka and Santa F6, from the previous 
rapid decline. New England followed the 
advance. On Friday stocks were almost 
stagnant, except for specialties, some of 
which record sharp advances. On Satur¬ 
day the tendency was again downward. 
On Monday Lower prices in London, and 
the break in wheat induced caution and 
the market generally fell off. On Tuesday 
the market opened off and there was a 
further decline, led by New England, the 
grangers and the coal shares. Then came 
an irregular recovery. 

Government bonds were weaker for 4s. 
Quotations are as follows* 

IT. 8. 414s, 1891, registered.... .108 

U. 8. 4$s, 1891, coupon. 108$ 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. . 127$ 


IT. 8. 4V4s, 1891, regrlstered.... .108 

U. 8. 4$s, 1891, coupon. 108$ 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, regrlstered. . 127$ 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon.127$ 

D. 8. currency 6s. 121 

Now that the Southern scourge is dis¬ 
appearing, speculation less rampant, and 
the financial situation improved, the busi¬ 
ness outlook is encouraging. The move¬ 
ment of freights is of unusual volume, 
partly in anticipation of the close of navi¬ 
gation. Florida rodtes, too, are reopened. 
From Chicago, during the second week in 
October, the total shipments were 62,000 
tons, against 59,100 the previous week and 
36,591 tons for the same week last year. 
The outward movement of cotton and corn 
will shortly be in large proportions. 
Cotton in this market is quiet; prices 
steady. Coffee firmer in a speculative 
way and teas pretty strong, but sugars are 
quoted a shade easier for raws. Lard dull 
and unsettled; trading light. Ocean 
freights—room for cotton* and corn is in 
urgent demand, with engagements on a 
liberal scale. 

The recent upward tendency in the rates 
for money was arrested by the acceptance 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of large 
amounts of bonds. Money on call aver¬ 
aged about 2^ The offerings of money 
on time were liberal, the demand small. 
Quotations were 4 @ 5$ # for four to six 
months on good collateral. There was 
only a moderate supply of commerial 
paper, and rates were 4J © 5£ # for 60 to 
90 days. Simultaneously with the change 
for the better in the loan market on this 
side there was an equally pronounced 
movement in London, where rates settled 
considerably below the bank figure. The 
action of the open market in thus refusing 
to support the Banl? of England revives 
apprehensions of gold shipments. Ster¬ 
ling exchange is quiet at $4.84^ © $4.89. 

Acting-Secretary Thompson issued the 
following: “ Notice is hereby given that 
until otherwise ordered the Secretary will 
not accept offers of bonds that are held as 
security for National bank circulation.” 
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The statement that the Department has 
practically decided to limit future bond 
purchases to a few millions a month is 
emphatically denied. There had been no 
change whatever in the policy of the 
Department. In the matter of future pur¬ 
chases, the action of the Department will 
be governed altogether by the “ rates at 
which offers were made and the exigencies 
of the situation.” The total amount of 
bonds purchased to date under the circu¬ 
lar of April is $84,670,750, of which $51,- 
392,000 were 4 per cents and $33,278,750 
were 4^ per cents. The cost of these 
bonds was $66,005,539 for the 4s and 
$35,896,192 for the 4|s, making a total of 
$101,901,731. Notwithstanding these 
heavy pavments the Treasury surplus is 
stated at $98,000,000. 

The gross clearings of 38 cities show an 
increase of 3.4 # over last year; outside of 
New York, 10.4 #; New York gained 
0.4 Boston, 10.6 <£\ Philadelphia, 5.4^; 
Chicago, 17.3 St. Louis, 13.2 ^; San 
Francisco, 0.9 Baltimore, 14.9 <£; Pitts¬ 
burgh, 17.4$; Kansas City, 73.1^; Mil¬ 
waukee, 11.4$; St. Paul 11.9$; Omaha, 
87.6 $; Minneapolis, 40.8 $; Denver, 
34.5 $; Galveston, 41 $; Detroit, 34.8 $; 
Cleveland, 2.9 $; Indianapolis, 4.4 $; 
Hartford, 18.3$; Peoria, 13.2 $; and 
Topeka, 87.2 $. Cincinnati decreased 
11.7$, New Orleans, 15.8$; Louisville, 
0.7 $; Providence, 9.7; Columbus, 15.5$; 
Wichita, 19.2$; Duluth, 9.1 $; Norfolk, 
0.2 $, and Syracuse 12.3 $. 

The weekly bank statement showed un¬ 
expectedly a decrease of $1,102,950 in the 
surplus reserve, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Treasury purchased during the 
week $19,815,850 of bonds and that the 
banks thereby gained nearly $11,000,000 
from the Treasury in cash. The reserve 
now stands at $10,814,550, against $11,- 
417,500 last week, $7,260,200 for the cor¬ 
responding week in 1887, and about $4,- 
618,900 in 1886. The heavy drain of cur¬ 
rency was principally in aid of the move¬ 
ment of cotton in the South. The de¬ 
mand from the West was hardly as press¬ 
ing. In loans there was an expansion of 
♦i ,606,800. Specie showed an increase of 
$147,100, and legal tenders decreased 
$823,300. Deposits increased $1,707,000, 
And circulation increased $1400. 

The gross railroad earnings for the 
month of September make an unfavorable 
exhibit, due in part to the yellow-fever 
epidemic in the South, the small move¬ 
ment of cotton and comparison with heavy 
earnings in 1887. With the improvement 
in the rate situation, which now bids fair 
to become general, the movement of the 
•crops, the activity in general trade and the 
prosperous condition of the coal trade, 
earnings for the last quarter of the year 
should materially increase. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were large, aggregating 
$9,053,900, of which about $2,500,000 re¬ 
presents dry goods. Total since January 
1 $369,006,000, as compared with $370,- 
843,000 for the same time last year and 
$343,126,000 in 1886. Exports were 
$6, 769,000, incltiding 700,000 bushels of 
com and 30,000 bales of cotton. The ex¬ 
ports from all Atlantic ports last week 
were only 23,285 bushels, and of this 
15,000 bushels went from Newport News 
to Brazil, and of the remainder only one 
load to the United Kingdom. This is the 
.smallest export business within remem¬ 
brance. 

The exports of specie from this port 
during the week were $702,000, and the 
imports $111,000; total since January 1 
$29,697,000 and $6,922,000 respectively, 
against $14,250,000 and $32,965,000 for 
the corresponding period last year. 

Breadstuff exports during September 
aggregated in value $11,715,193, against 
$11 ,094,132 in September last year. Cot¬ 
ton exports amounted to 180,214 bales 


last month, valued at $8,814,672, or 
$5,000,000 less than in September, 1887. 
Mineral oil exports during September last 
aggregated iu value $3,874,719, or about 
a quarter of a million less than in Septem¬ 
ber, 1887. 

The East Side Bank, at the junction of 
Grand and Division streets, has opened 
for business. The officers are Thomas R. 
Manners, president; Samuel B. Clark, 
vice-president, and James S. Oakley, 
cashier. It has a capital of $500,000. 


Imports. 


Oct. 5 

Jan. 1 

to 

to 

Oct. 12. 

Oct. 12. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

735 

10,097 

304 

70* 

300 

300 

185 

12,950 

180 

6,495 

200 

4,700 

100 

4,500 

374 

9,736 

86 

3,488 

10 

9,128 

100 

100 

50 

114 

45 

120 

40 

1,189 

25 

466 

16 

2X)* 

16 

55 

8 

249* 

7 

357 

5 

5 

5 

469 

4 

193* 

429 

4,533 

201 

16,458 

151 

3,324 

122 

1,411 

1U0 

1,480 

23 

346 

103 

1,128 

112 

1,638 

100 

4,288 

411 

501 

100 

2,114 

5 

57 

5 

180 

4 

59* 

15 

15 

45 

50 

75 

245 

5 

6,821* 

52 

510 

51 

4,239 

3 

314 

45 

62 

3 

3 

10 

511 

10J 

590 

900 

5,600 

165 

605 

248 

248 

61 

1,249 

10 

10 

22- 

22 

235 

5,312 

175 

1,645 

200 

403 

Boxes. 

Boxes. 

18,727 

456.569 

12,442 

228,799 

6,750 

138,149 

6,052 

116,478 

4,709 

142.166 

2,259 

89,525 

1,805 

57.928 • 

1.777 

28,756 

1,436 

81.136 

1,222 

22,618 

1,000 

39,945 

935 

18,533 

890 

31.485 

810 

6,116 

631 

11,843 

517 

2,014 

451 

6,700 

200 

200 

188 

16,549 


The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, <fce., at this port from October 5 to 
October 12, inclusive, and from January 1 
to October 12, inclusive, were as follows: 

Iron and Steel. 


Pig Iron: Crocker Bros. 

\V. H. Walbaum & Co. 

Merchants’ Despatch. 

G. W. Stetson 6c Co . 

Naylor 6c Co. 

N. 8. Bartlett. 

James Williamson & Co. 

Spiegeleisen: Crocker Bros.. 

Dana & Co. 

Naylor & Co . 

Steel: Oelrichs & Co. 

Cary 6c Moen. 

Pierson & Co. 

W. F. Wagner. 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 

R. F. Downing Sc Co. 

Ogden Sc Wallace. 

Ohas. Hugill. 

F.S. Pilditch. 

C. A. Walschid. 

J. Abbott Sc Co. 

C. F. Boker. 

Steel Rods: Dana Sc Co. 

Naylor Sc Co . 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 

A. Heyn. 

J. A. Koebling’s Sons. 

Steel Sheets: R. Crooks 6c Co. 

Steel Bloom Ends: Dana 6c Co. 

Steel Billets : J. Abbott Sc Co. 

Steel Rivet Rods: J. Abbott 

& Co. 

Steel Blooms: G. T. Carter... 

Steel Hoops: A. R. Whitney 

& Co. 

Steel Sheets: A. Milne Sc Co*.. 

Steel Wire: J. A. Koebling’s 

Sons. 

Steel Tires: Naylor & Co . 

Steel Scrolls : Ogdon 6c Wal¬ 
lace . j> . 

Swedish Steel Slabs: C. V. 

Philp. 

Swedish Rough Bars: C. V. 

Philp. 

Iron: J. Abbott & Co_ ... 

Iron Rivet Rods: G. Lund- 

berg. 

J. Abbott & Co. 

Iron Girders: W. H. Wallace 

& Co.. 

Iron Beams: Post, Martin 

& Co. 

Iron Pipes: J. S. Leng’s Son 

& Co. 

Iron Wheels: R. F. Downing 

& Co. 

Iron Wire Rods: N. Lilien- 

berg. 

Ferromanganese: C. L. Per¬ 
kins. 

Charcoal Iron: Naylor & Co.. 

Scrap Iron : Frothingham, 

Bay 1 is & Co. 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

& Co. 

Galvanized Iron Sheets: A. R. 

Whitney & Co. 

Wire Rods: S. A. Galpin — 

Cotton Ties: Naylor 6c Co. .. 

Bullard 6c W. 

Bar Iron: N. Lilienberg. 

Tin Platen. 

Phelps, Dodjre & Co. 

Dickerson, Van Dusen & Co... 

T. B. Coddington 6c Co. 

A. A. Thomsen Sc Co. 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 

N. L. Cort Sc co. 

R. Crooks & Co. 

Central Stamping Company.. 

Bruce 6c Cook. 

Wolff 6c Roesing. 

G. B. Morewood & Co. 

S. Shepard 6c Co . 

Jas. Byrne Sc Son. 

C. S. Mersiek & Co. 

Lombard. Ayres & Co. 

Consolidated F. Jar Co . 

E. S Wheeler Sc Co. 

N. S. Bartlett. 

H. R. Demilt Sc Co. 

metals. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: Muller, Schall Sc Co. 224,740 9,501,069 

R. Crooks & Co . 167,925 694,516 

Hendricks Bros. 114,699 482,154 


Phelps, Dodge & Co. 68,500 1,787,785 

Mendel 6c T. 38,129 38,129 

D. Thomsen & Co. 22,444 226,487 

Casks. Casks. 

Antimony: Phelps, Dodge 

& Co. 50 650 

j American Metal Co. . 25 285 

Irons and Metal* Warehoused from October 6 % 
to October 12 , Inclusive: 

Pounds. 

Lead: Schultz & Ituckgaber. 440,111 

Spelter: Lewisohn Bros 111,994 

Hardware, machinery, dee. 

American Contracting and Dredging Company 
Old Much'y, pcs., 22 
Barbour Bros. 6c C o., Mach’y, pkgs., 21 
Bernard, Geo., Ironwork, bdls., 44 
Bittel, Tepel 6c Co., Mach’y, cs., 84 
Boker, Hermann & Co., Arms, cs., 31 
Curley, J. & Bro., Cutlery cs., 2 
Downing, R. F. & Co., Chains, cks., 40 
Folsom Arms Company, H. 6c I)., Mdse., os., 2 
Field, Alfred 6c Co.. Mdse., cs., 34 
Foley, Edward, Mch’y, pkgs., 14 
Gurcia.J. B., Mach’y, pkgs., 2 
Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 11 
Hart. A. W .Sc Co., Winding Mach’y, cs., 3 
Hartley & Graham, Arms, cs., 29 
Irwin, Chas., Arms, cs., 18 
Lau, J. H. & Co., Anns, cs., 14 
Merchants’ Despatch Co., Arms, cs., 6 
Meyer, C. Sc Co., Mach’y Parts, pkgs., 38 
Perez, Triano & Co., Steam Pump, box, 1 
Schoverling, A.. Arms, cs., 29 
Sboverling. Daly Sc Gales, Arms., cs., 10 
Taylor, Thos., Mdse., cs., 6 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Lim., Arms, os., 5; Anvils 
316; Mdse., cs., 4 

Order, Steel Shoes, 42; Mach’y, cs., 0 
Exports of Metals. 


Lewisohn Bros. 
F. A. Lomal — 


G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Isrnay.. 

8. Mendel. 

Ledoux & Co. 

Muller, Schall & Co. 


pany. 

J. Kennedy, Tod & Co. 
H. Becker & Co. 


J. Parsons Sc Co. 


Bridgeport 
pany.. ..*... 
C. Herold.... 
Phelj)8 Bros. 
R. W. Jones. 


Copper 


R. Crooks & Co. 
Copper Matte: 


Williams 


Lewisohn Bros. 

American Metai Company. 

J. Abbott Sc Co. 

C. Ledoux & Co. 

F. W. J. Hurst. 

G. H. Nichols. 

H. T. Nichols & Co. 

Kunhardt 6c Co. 

Spelter: Muller. Schall & Co. 
Copper Ore: John H. Starin 


Pig Iron: 
Sons. 


Peter Wright 


Oct. 5. 

Jan. 

to 

to 

Oct. 12. 

Oct. 12. 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

. 226,207 

11,846,826 


3,929,022 


2,581,298 


6,629,902 


223,039 


112,000 


560,000 


110,276 


430,000 


224,034 


112,026 

7 . 

1.250 

449,881 

125,000 

. 149,0C0 

1,426,130 


420,000 

. 56,200 

448,809 


112,000 


250,000 


6,250 


189,984 

►. 

229,371 


4,000 

k 

1,000 

. 434,540 

34,817,138 


3,021,610 

. 485,541 

8,114,643 


295,000 


485,800 

. 

184,288 


722,777 


180,995 


41,652 

. 

30,000 

t . 

28,000 

15,820 

600,638 

Tons. 

i. 

Tons. 

120 

600 


Coal Market. 

The usual heavy autumn business having 
been largely anticipated by the pressure of 
orders early in the season, the Anthracite 
Coal trade just now is quiet, except for 
domestic sizes. Nevertheless deliveries 
from tirst bauds arc in large volume, tax¬ 
ing transportation facilities up to their 
full limit. No large amount of new busi¬ 
ness is reported—that is to say, sales at 
the latest schedule advance are not yet in 
any considerable amount—but “at one 
price or another,” some of the oompanies 
have all they can do, the Reading, for 
example, being out of the market for the 
remainder of October, and some of the 
fancy brands are all sold up on account of 
the excessive demand. As to prices^ it is 
commonly understood that the maximum 
has been reached. Broken is weak; the 
small Stove sizes continue in excessive 
supply, and Egg is being sold in Phila¬ 
delphia below the circular. Some solici¬ 
tude is expressed lest the market become 
weighted by heavy production. Quota¬ 
tions are as follows: Hard White Ash, 
Broken, $4.15; Egg, $4.40; Stove, $4.65; 
Chestnut, $4.55; Fine White Ash, Broken, 
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$3.95; Egg, $4.30; Stove, $4.65; Chest¬ 
nut, $4.55. 

Production at the mines shows some in¬ 
crease compared with the previous week, 
but is below the average for some time 
past. The total for the week ending 
October 13 is 836,054, as compared with 
693,519 tons for the corresponding week 
last year; increase, 142,500 tons. Since 
January 1 the total is 29,308,052 tons, 
against 26,791,814 for the same time in 
1887; increase, about 2,500,000 tons. 

The Bituminous Coal trade is active and 
firm at pool prices, the demand being 
fully equal to the supply. Respecting ef¬ 
forts to harmonize differences in the Sea¬ 
board Association, the Philadelphia 
Ledger says: That while no definite ar¬ 
rangements for a renewal of the association 
were concluded at the meeting held in that 
city last week, “therepresentatives of the 
several districts present agreed to make 
no contracts for Soft Coal for delivery 
next year at any price pending the re¬ 
organization of the pool, and until the 
Beech Creek ‘and other interests can be 
heard from. Another meeting will be 
held at an early date, to which, it is ex¬ 
pected, all the Soft Coal mining interests 
east of the Alleghenies, from the Pocahon¬ 
tas district north to the Beech Creek, will 
send a representative.” 

The Cumberland region reports a ton¬ 
nage during the week ending October 6 of 
73,959 tons, and for the year 2,727,000 
tons, as compared with 2,451,000 tons in 
1887. The Clearfield production was 70,- 
000 for the w r eek, and for the year 2,598,- 
000, against 2,451,000 in 1887. The stock 
of Anthracite Coal at tidewater points on 
September 29 was 370,811 tons, against 
396,752 tons on August 31 and 394,748 
tons September 30, 1887. 

The Lehigh Valley recently ordered 2000 
gondola cars, which will be used partly in 
the Western Coal-carrying trade. The 
cars will be built in Catasauqua. 

The Western New r York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad has just received 1000 new 
cars, and directors say 1500 more are 
needed to handle the company’s Coal busi¬ 
ness into Buffalo. The Jersey Central 
Road is steadily striving to effect a short 
and direct route from the Pennsylvania 
Coal fields to New England by way of the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge. The long pending 
suits respecting the posession of valuable 
Coal lands in Sugar Loaf and Black Creek 
townships, Pa., between C. M. Derringer 
and Eckley B. Coxe have been settled by 
mutual concessions. It is said thift the 
concession made an equal division of their 
interests. 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

\ Special Cable Diepatch to The Iron Age.] 
London, Wednesday, Oct. 17,1888. 


is looking stronger to-day than at any 
previous time the last fortnight. 

The Pig Iron market has changed 
slightly for the better, mainly in sympathy 
with a reaction of 1/ on warrants. Specu¬ 
lation is hesitant at the moment, however, 
and purchases for consumption and export 
are barely of average volume. ()n makers’ 
brands of Scotch Pig there has been only 
slight fluctuations. Hematites have also 
been without important change, but Cleve¬ 
land Pig is a shade higher. 

Tin plate has been in limited demand, 
and the condition of the market is practi¬ 
cally the same as it was a week ago. At 
the quarterly meetings continued firmness 
in prices was reflected. 

Tinned and Stamping Sheets have been 
advanced a sovereign. 

The Trevor Plate Company have started 
up a second mill. 

The Steel trade, as a w'hole, continues 
brisk and new' orders of considerable size 
are reported in several branches. Bolckow, 
Vaughan <fc Co. have booked orders for 
40,000 tons Steel Rails, about one-half of 
which are for South America. The Glas¬ 
gow Iron Company have secured an order 
from the States for 1000 tons, and refused 
to fill a second order for 1500 tons, except 
at an advance. 

Scotch Pig.—There has been a more 
active busiuess, without, however, ma¬ 
terial change in prices. 

No. 1 Poltness, f.o.b. Glasgow. 49/6 

No. 1 Summerlee, * 4 44 . 51/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, “ “ 47/3 

No. 1 T^ngloan, 44 “ 48/9 

No. 1 Carnbroe, “ “ . 43/ 

No. 1 :>hotts, “ at Leith....*. 48/6 

No. 1 Glenda raock, 44 Ardrossan.47/0 

No. I DalmellinKton, 44 44 42/6 

No. I Efflinton, 44 44 41/6 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 7/ 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Clereland Pig. — Makers firmer on 
prices, but business only fair. No. 1 Mid- 
dlesboro’, G.M.B., 37/6; No. 3 do., 
35/. 

Bessemer Pig.—Business has been 
large and prices show more firmness. 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 44/6, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen.—The demand is fairly 
active and the market very firm. En¬ 
glish 20# quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. ' 

Steel Rails.—There has been a large 
business and the market is firm. Standard 
sections quoted at £3. 18/9, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms.—Demand continues 
good and prices remain firm. We quote 
£4. 2/6 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 


It is stated, on apparently good author¬ 
ity, that the negotiations alluded to last 
week as pending between the French syn¬ 
dicate and the principal mining companies 
for the control of supplies for a period of 
nine years have been Suspended. The 
reason for this is not stated. Speculation 
in Copper has been very moderate during 
the week. The syndicate holds prices 
very steady, but makes no efforts to bring 
about any advance, probably because of 
there being no great outstanding 4 ‘ short ” 
interest in the market. Purchases by con¬ 
sumers have been comparatively light. 

Speculation in Block Tin has been slow. 
Supplies here are well under control and 
the statistical position generally is strong, 
but buyers are comparatively few and ex¬ 
tremely cautious. The market, however, 


Steel Billets. —A fairly active business 
and pnees firmer. Bessemer, 2^x24 
inch, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—Very little doing, but 
prices held firmly. Bessemer, £4. 1/3, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point 

Steel Wire Rods. —The market and 
prices unchanged. Mild Steel No. 6 
quoted at £5. 19/6 and No. 5 at £5. 18/6, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Manufactured Iron.— Bessemer con¬ 
tinues brisk. Prices are strong, with an ad¬ 
vance on Sheets and Welsh Bars. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

„ £ s. d. £ s. d. 

8taff. Ord. Marked Bare. @8 2 6 

44 Common 44 .. © 6 5 0 

Staff. BPk Sheet, singles. <& 7 10 0 

Welsh Bare (f.o.b. Wales)... 4 17 6 (ft 5 0 0 


Tin Plate. —No change of importance in 
the market. Business fair. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 


IC Charcoal, Allaway prrade.15/0 (ft 16/ 

IC Bessemer steel. Coke finish.14/3 (ft 14/6 

IC Siemens 44 “ 44 .14/0 (ft 14/9 

TC Coke, B. V. grrade.14/ (ft 14/3 

Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.12/6 (ft 13/ 


Tin.—The market stronger and more 
active after ruling duller. Straits quoted 
at £101. 10/, spot, and £102 @ £102. 
10/ for three months’ futures. 

Old Rails. —Demand rather slow ? and 
the market not so firm. Tees quoted at 
£2. 17/6, and Double Heads £3, f.o.b. 

Scrap Iron. —Moderate sales at barely 
steady prices. Heavy Wrought quoted 
at £2." 2/6 @ £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —The market quiet and un¬ 
changed. Bessemer quoted £2. 7/6 @ 
£2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Copper. —Only a moderate business, and 
no material change in values. Chili Bars, 
£78. 10/, spot, and £78, three months’ fu¬ 
tures. Best Selected, £81. 10/. 

Lead. —The market quiet and barely 
steady. Soft Spanish, £14. 7/6. 

Spelter. —Demand has slackened and 
prices are weaker. Silesian, ordinary, 
£18. 12/6. 

Metal Market. 

Copper.—London declined with Spot 
and Chili Bars since our last report from 
£82 to £78. 10/, and Futures from £78. 
10/ to £78; while good Merchantable 
Brands improved from £77. 5/to £77. 10/; 
Best Selected remaining £82. Total Lon¬ 
don sales, 575 tons. The visible supply 
in England and France decreased from 
89,154 tons on October 1 to 87,233 tons on 
October 16. The stock of Chili Bars at 
Liverpool and Swansea is cabled this 
morning as being 26,857 tons. Import of 
American Copper into Liverpool and South 
Wales, 9 months, 19,198 tons, against 8937 
in 1887. Our market has been utterly 
stagnant on the Metal Exchange at 
nominally 17.40# @ 17.45# for October. 
It is now asserted that the syndicate con¬ 
tracts with the biining companies have 
been renewed, extending them to six years 
with a small restriction in production, and 
an advance of |# in the contract price. 
The Calumet and Ilecla under this ex¬ 
tended contract will be limited to 50,000.- 
000 lb $ annum. It is stated, to-day, that 
to restrict production is illegal in this 
country. Messrs. James Lewis & Son- 
Liverpool, October, say about good mer¬ 
chantable brands that Chili Bars will soon 
probably be merged into the former, for 
forward delivery, so as to prevent the re¬ 
currence of a corner in Chili Bars. 

Tin. —There has been an improvement 
in spot Tin in London since we last re¬ 
ported, from £100. 15/ to 101. 12/6, and 
in futures from £101 to £102. 5/, the 
sales summing up 580 tons. Our own 
market has been dull and irregular, total 
sales not exceeding 90 tons at 284# spot, 
and October to December, 22.80# to 
23.15#. The improvement in the Lon¬ 
don market is due, it is stated, to 
an improving statistical position. Tin 
Plates .— A moderate demand has A pre¬ 
vailed for Tin Plates on the spot, with 
a slight shading on Charcoal finish and 
Wasters. Futures have been neglected, 
because they are considered held too high. 
At Liverpool small lots can be had a little 
lower, but large lines are held at 18/6 for 
Cokes. We quote to-day, at the close, for 
large lines on the spot, Siemens-Martin 
Steel, Charcoal finish, $5.20 @ $5.75; 
Cokefinwh, $4.70; Ternes, $4.25 @$4.85; 
Bessemer Cokes, $4.50 @ $4.55, and 
Wasters, $4.25: 

Lead. —Hardly anything has been done 
in the open market, and that little on 
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private terms, the present spot price being 
4.801. On ’Change altogether 880 tons 
changed hands. On Thursday the price 
suddenly dropped to 4.650, then rose to 
4.9740, but subsequently closed at 4.800. 
the Western markets have remained unin¬ 
fluenced by the weakness here, ruling at 
4.900 to 50. Soft Spanish has been steady 
in London at £14. 7/6 and English Pig at 
£14. 12/6. To-day 350 tons were sold, 
including October up to 4.900, November 
at 4.750 and January at 4.250. The mar¬ 
ket closes with 4.6240 bid and 4.850 asked. 

Spelter—Has not displayed much life 
on the spot, yet Common Domestic con¬ 
tinues to be firmly held at 540, while Si¬ 
lesian remnins nominally 60 @ 6.050. 
London has given way with Silesian from 
£19 to £18. 12/6. 

Antimony.—A firm tone has prevailed, 
with a fair consumptive demand at 1240 @ 
12J0 for Cookson, and 1040 for Hallett, 
the latter meanwhile declining in London 
from £42 to £41. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Friday, October 12. 

10 tons Tin, October. 22.70* 

10 tons Tin, October. 22.00* 

10 tons Tin, October. 22.75* 

20 tons Tin, October. 22.85* 

248 tons Lead, October. 4.90* 

16 tons Lead, October. 4.fl2%* 

16 tons Lead, November. 4.80* 

32 tons Lead, November. . 4.85* 

Saturday, October 13. 

16 tons Lead, October. 4.92%* 

48 tons Lead, spot. 4.95* 

66 tons Lead, October. 4.95* 

98 tons Lead, October. 4.97%* 

82 tons Lead, October. 5.00* 

48 tons Lead, N ovember.. 4.80* 

Monday, October 15. 

64 tons Lead, November. 4.86* 

50 tons Lead, October. 4.97%* 

20 tons Tin, October. 22.85* 

Tuesday, October 16. 

80 tons Tin, November. 22.80* 

10 tons Tin, December. 22.80* 

100 tons I^ead, November. 4.80* 

82 tons Lead, November. 4.82%* 

Wednesday, October 17 

10 tons Tin, November. 23.05* 

10 tons Tin, December. 23.05* 

25 tons Tin, November. 23.16* 

100 tons Lead, January. 4.25* 

16 tons Lead, October. 4.70* 

80 tons Lead, October. 4.75* 

32 tons Lead, October. 4.90* 

115 tons Lead, November— . 4.75* 


80 tons 
10 tons 
100 tons 
82 tons 

10 tons 
10 tons 
25 tons 
100 tons 
16 tons 
80 tons 
32 tons 
115 tons 


Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS. 

Cents. 

Franc. Peseta or Lira.I9.y 

Florin (Netherlands). 40.2 

Florin (Austria).. 86.9 

MllrelslPcrtuttalX.$1.08. 

Mitre la (Brasil). 64.6 

Mark (Germany). 28.8 

Pounds. 

Kilogram.2.206 

Picul. .184. 

BRAZIL 

Para, October 12, 1888. — India Rubber.— 
The market remains firmly sustained; there 
were shipped to New York, so far this month, 
only 171 tons by one steamer.— Per cable direct. 
WEST INDIES. 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, September 14, 
1888.— Aavhaltum .—There has been a steady, 
moderate demand, at $14.04 V ton for boiled, 
and $6.84 crude, f.o.b., including export duty. 
Shipments since January 1 aggregate 40,277 
tons, against 31,426 same time last year and 
25,885 in 1886. Exchange, 90 days, on London, 
$4.80 @ $4.86.— E. P. Masson. 

CHILL 

Valparaiso, August 23,1888.— Copper— Has 
been so sparingly offered, that sales were re¬ 
stricted to 7749 quintals during the fortnight, 
at $29.45 @ $30 : $29.45 equals £75.10/6, f.o.b.. 
with 27/ steam freight. No Copper can be had 
before the middle of October. Nitrate. —There 
has been an advance from $2.72%, 95 %, to 
$2.87)4, $2.90 being the asking price at the 
close ; sales reached 1,500,000 quintals, of which 
1,054.000 were 95 %, and 446,000 96 % ; $2.80 
equals 8/7% $ cwt. and 28/9 freight to Eng¬ 
land. Coal .—The many arrivals or Coal from 
Newcastle have depressed the market to 32/6, 
while July sail is held at 35/ in consequence of 
the rise m freights in England. Exchange 
has been pressed on the market, owing to the 
large Nitrate shipments, 90 days' on London 
giving way to 26%d .—Weber db Co. 


EAST INDIES. 

Penang. August 81, 1888.— Tin.— The re¬ 
ceipts reached 11,000 piculs, of which Europeans 
took 5000 and Chinese 5000. Opening at $36 
$ picul, Tin gave way temporarily to $34.90, 
but soon recovered the difference. Since Jan¬ 
uary 1 there have been shipped to England 
97,389 piculs, against 102,480 in 1887 and W,704 
in 1886; to tne Continent, 338, against 2029 and 
1630, and to the United States, 7374. against 
13,890 and 32,798. Exchange, 4 months’bank, 
3/1%.— Schmidt , Kustermann db Co. 

Manila, October 8, 1888. — Hemp. — At 
$10.62% IP picul there continue buyers, against 
$9 same time last year, equaling respectively 
IP ton, cost and freight, £85. 17/6 and £32. 10/. 
Clearances for the United States since last 
cable amounted to 5000 bales, against 17,000 in 
1887; since January 1 they reach 152,000, 
against 171,000; there remain loading for that 
destination 47,000, against 51,000. Cleared for 
England since January 1,261,000 bales, against 
162,000; loading for do., 5000, against 6000; 
cleared for all other ports, 57,000, against 30,-, 
000; receipts at all ports since last cable, 13,- 
000, against 11,000, and since January 1, 482,- 
000, against 391,000 and 811,000. Freight , $6, 
against $5, and Exchange , six months’ sight 
drafts, 3/6, against 3/5%.— Ker db Co. to Charles 
Nordhaus , 89 Water street , New York. 

HOLLAND. 

Rotterdam, October 3, 1888.— Copper. —In 
accordance with the plan of reorganization 
submitted to the shareholders at the recent 
general meeting, the Peninsular Copper Com¬ 
pany have been remodeled and a new company 
formed called the Consolidated Peninsular Cop¬ 
per Company, to be domiciled at Amsterdam, 
with a share capital of 7,000,000 guilders, 16,667 
shares of 240 guilders and 25,000 at 120, to 
be offered for sale in Amsterdam, London, 
Paris and Berlin. Tin .—Following are the 
Netherland statistics for September: 

Banco. 

1888. 1888. 1887. 


Stock on warrants 
with the Nether¬ 
land Trading 

Company. 

Billiton stock 

Slabs. 

20,108 

here and at Am¬ 
sterdam . 

13,468 

Total. 

33,576 

Banca deliveries in 
September. 

11,746 

Billiton deliveries 
in September_ 

8,375 

Total. 

20,121 


5,650 

14,975 

101,917 


B a n c a deliveries 

since January 1. 92,592 101,917 107,672 

Billiton deliveries 

since January. 1.. 59,186 64,836 70,758 

Banca afloat.. 4,000 8,200 3,880 

Company’s Banca 

reserve for future 

auctions. 126,928 113,361 60,855 

Billiton afloat. 46,000 31,500 35,961 

Quotations: 

Banca, fl. 58% 63% 63% 

Billiton,'ll. 57% 62% 63% 

Since the 1st inst. Banca has ruled at 63 
guilders 50 kg .—Koch db Vlierboom. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, October 6, 1888.— Iron .—There 
has been a growing inquiry in Rhenish-West¬ 
phalia during the week for both Pig and Fin¬ 
ished, giving rise to the impression that the 
paralysis is at an end. Several large orders 
for Spiegel have been executed for American 
account, one for 20 % Manganese for 10,000 
tons, and one for 10 to 12% tor 5000 tons; ne- 

S otiations are going on for additional lines for 
tie same quarter. Although these Spiegel 
shipments to the United States do not yet coipe 
up to what they were in 1887, a continuation of 
them would probably cause an improvement. 
For the moment 10 to 12 % does not bring over 
53. But for Luxembourg underselling German 
makers, other Pig Iron would be higher and 
brisker than it is. Siegen is selling Forge Pig 
at 47 @ 48. Foundry Pig has remained steady, 
and so have both Bessemer and Thomas; the 
latter more and more supersedes Bessemer. 
White Luxembourg may be quoted 37.50; 
Gray, 42: English, 42. The domestic demand 
for Finished Is decidedly livelier, but there is 
| no stir in the export trade. Hoop Iron sells 
! with greater ease in the home market; Beams 
continue lively, and so do Boiler Plates; Thin 
Sheets are doing better. Steel works are busy 
throughout, and so are the Car works; the 
Wire branch is quiet and steady. The quota¬ 
tion for Merchant is 125 @ 127.50; Bessemer 
Steel Billets, 185; Steel Rails, 120; do. for 
mines, 115. Prospects for a renewal of the In¬ 
ternational Steel Rail Syndicate are the re¬ 
verse of encouraging just at present. In Upper 
Silesia 28 furnaces are in blast, 23 for own use 


and 5 operating for the general market, the 
weekly output being 8500 tons. Works gener¬ 
ally are loaded down with orders, so that all 
Iron branches are in a flou rishing condition, 
the chief demand for the export of Finished 
coming from Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and 
Denmark. There are even orders from Rus¬ 
sia. The demand extends to Wire Nails, owing 
to the activity in the building branch this fadu 
Metals.—Lead continues tending upward, 
Hartz Lead bringing 15 marks in this city. 
Both Copper and Spelter remain firm.—Bor- 
senhalle. 

The Electric Light in the Nary. 

The electric light has been very promi¬ 
nent during the recent British naval 
maneuvers, and although accounts some¬ 
what differ as to its actual value, there 
can be no doubt that it is one of the indis¬ 
pensable adjuncts to a modern man-of- 
war One of the English electrical jour¬ 
nals, while on this subject, remarks that 
some complaints have been made that the 
lookout men are so dazzled by the beam 
that they are unable to keep as sharp a 
watch as is necessary in directions which 
are* not at the moment illuminated. On 
the other hand, this dazzling effect was 
turned to a good use during the naval 
maneuvers of last year, when the gunners 
manning the guns in the Pembroke Dock 
forts were rendered almost blind every 
now and again by the attacking ships 
skillfully flashing the light full in thfeir 
faces, and during the interval of darkness 
moving rapidly to another point. This 
year Admiral Tryon made clever use of 
the electric light in a manner which recalls 
a somewhat similar use made by the French 
in their attack on Sfax. Unable to approach 
the forts near enough to deliver an effective 
lire, the French admiral placed his Hotch¬ 
kiss quick-firing shell-guns on board his 
small boats, ana as soon as it was dark 
sent them to attack the enemy at close 
quarters. He then threw the strongest 
possible light upon the forts, and the small 
boats, moving ahead in the darkness just 
beyond the flashes of light, came in close to 
the forts and poured in a deadly fire. The 
defenders, completely bewildered, capitu¬ 
lated soon after daylight. 

A Hydrostatic Balance.— A hydro¬ 
static balance, invented by Mr. John Joly, 
was exhibited at the recent meeting of the 
British Association. In a case aoout a 
foot high there is suspended a brass ball 
containing water, inside which floats [a 
smaller ball. From this latter a wire 
passes through a nozzle in the outer ves¬ 
sel down to two scale pans, arranged one 
above the other. One scale pan would, of 
course, suffice. The balance weighs any 
quantity up to 164 grams accurately to 
within 1 or 2 mg. It can be made 
very cheaply ana is independent of 
temperature and consequent expansion un¬ 
less water be placed in the ball and air ad¬ 
mitted To prevent this a small chamber 
is placed round the nozzle through which 
the wire passes, into which dips a little 
stem from the sphere. This arrangement 
resembles a y with one very narrow and 
one wide limb, the latter one correspond¬ 
ing to the orifice in the vessel through 
which the wire passes, and the displace¬ 
ment would first occur in the finer tube. 
The surface tension of the liquid prevents 
any direct leakage of water. If perfect 
compensation be aimed at the outside 
vessel might be made of tin, the inside of 
iron. The hope was expressed that ac¬ 
curate and large balances will be made at 
a very small cost on this principle. 

Engineering Neics has just published the 
first of a series of statistical reports on the 
water works of the United States, begin¬ 
ning with New England. The States in 
that group have 287 water works, with 
5291 miles of mains, the capital invested 
being $84,998,000. 
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Hardware. 


There is little change in the situation 
prices remaining without alteration and 
the demand being fair. The complaints 
that trade is in a measure disappointing 
are made in some quarters, but the volume 
of business is generally regarded as pretty 
satisfactory. 

Barb Wire. 

The market is not characterized by 
special strength, and business is moderate 
in volume. Carload lots of Four-Point 
Galvanized are quoted here at 8.6 cents, 
with the usual advance for small lots. 

Cut Nails. 

The market is quiet, with a moderate 
amount of business doing. Prices con 
tinue unchanged at $1.85 for carload lots 
of Iron Nails on dock, and $1.90 @ $1.95 
for small lots from store. 

Wire Nails. 

The condition of the market in this Iiiie 
is regarded as exceptionally satisfactory, 
the Western Association having completed 
its organization, with provisions to secure 
the maintenance of prices, and including 
as it now does all the leading Western 
manufacturers. At the meeting of the 
Eastern Association, held last week, the 
matter of an advance in prices was 
broached and suggested to the West¬ 
ern Association, but the result of the 
action remains to be seen. Quotations re¬ 
main $2.55 for carload lots and $2.65 for 
small lots, and those quotations are held 
with regularity, except that in a few in¬ 
stances slight concessions are made be¬ 
yond the prices given for small lots. The 
exceptionally large stocks of Nails held by 
the trade have some influence in the mar¬ 
ket, as the Nails can in many cases be 
bought from second hands at lower figures 
than from the manufacturers. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The price of both Manila and Sisal Rope 
remains without change. The fact that 
the Hemp of both kinds is firm in price 
gives a strength to the manufactured prod¬ 
uct, and it is thought not unlikely that an 
advance will soon be made. 

The prices for Market Wire remain un¬ 
changed except that some exceptionally 
low quotations are no longer within the 
reach of buyers. The demand is referred 
to as light. 

W. G. Avery Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, quote their Combined Saw-Set and 
Punch, their Bevel and Square and their 
Bevel Protractor Square at discount 40 per 
cent. 

Trade Topics. 

From a well-known Hardwareman in 
Texas we have the following incident, which 
was suggested by a recent article in* this 
paper: 

Referring to the article in your issue, 27th 
of Septemberj on the art of selling, it reminded 
me that one tame 1 was selling a small boy a 
10-cent Pocket Knife. I was alone in the store 
at the time, when a man came in and wanted to 
buy a Wagon worth $80. I invited him to take 
a seat until I was through with the boy. He 
remarked that if I would not drop a 10-eent 
sale to sell him a Wagon he would go elsewhere. 

I called his attention to the fact that at one 
time he was a small boy, and probably a 10- 
cent Knife was as much to him then as the 
Wagon now. He quickly and quietly too* a 
seat until the boy bought the Knife and was 
gone. I was then at his service, and in a short 
time sold him the Wagon, and he left in a 
happy mood. 

Our advices from Louisville, under date 
of the 13th inst., are as follows: 

The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky.. has 
been good but quiet, a fair volume having been 
transacted. The Southern trade is still terri¬ 
bly depressed, with a few straggling orders 
coming from the unfortunate sections. Many 
salesmen have gone into the Southwest with 


the idea of working back through the infected 
districts after frost makes its appearance. Bar 
Iron is in fair demand and holding firm at $1.75 
from store. Light Sheet is very scarce and 
sells readily at $3.50 for No. 27 in jobbing lots. 
This advance is caused by the inability of the 
mills to fill orders. No one would have sup¬ 
posed that there were too few Sheet mills in 
the country, but such seems'to be the case. 
For No. 27 there never was such a pressing de¬ 
mand on the jobbers, who, in turn, are urgent 
for prompt shipments from the mills, yet meet¬ 
ing with very little success; stocks are almost 
completely exhausted. Wire Nails are holding 
firm, a new advance having been ordered by 
the association. Dealers are getting suspicious 
of the danger line being reached, and a break 
resulting. The demand, although fair, will 
not stand much further tension. Cut Nails 
have again dropped. The action of the mills in 
association does more harm than good; they 
meet and resolve to sell only at certain prices 
and entice dealers to buy heavily, when down 
drops the bottom, and all confidence is de¬ 
stroyed. History repeats itself very fast in 
this instance. The Axle manufacturers have 
resolved that orders are getting scarce, and are 
throwing out fresh inducements to their friends, 
the big jobbers. 

Items. 

Freeman Wire Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
have in the hands of the printer a hand 
some catalogue, which will contain copious 
illustrations of the different styles of spec¬ 
ialties which they are manufacturing. 

Wells Bros. & Co., Greenfield, Mass., 
issue a supplement to their catalogue, in 
which descriptions are given of their Lit¬ 
tle Giant Combined Drill Holder and 
Countersink, their Farriers’ Tool Box and 
Vise Bolt Grip and Wheel-Holding At 
tachment. 

The Phoenix Wire Works, Detroit, Mich., 
are issuing their autumn catalogue, which 
shows a varied line of Counter and Office 
Railings, Iron.Crestings or Roof Railings, 
Wire-Cloth Flower Stands, Screens, Net¬ 
tings and miscellaneous goods. 

The Meriam & Morgan Paraffine Com¬ 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, issue a price list 
relating to their manufactures, including, 
among other things, the Paragon Axle 
Grease. 

By the special notice on page 51 it will 
be seen that Hay dock & Bissell will sell 
at auction at the store, No. 86 John street, 
New York, the entire stock of the Benton 
& King Company on Wednesday and 
Thursday of next week. The sale will 
comprise in part an assortment of machin¬ 
ists’ Bolts and Nuts, Brass Valves, Steam 
and Service Cocks, Gas Fitters’ Tools, 
&c., and general Engineer’s Supplies. 
Further particulars may be learned from 
the advertisement. 

The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., announce that Chaales L. 
Zacharie, who has been with them for 
many years, will hereafter be associated 
in the management of their salesroom at 
60 Barclay street, New York. 

Horton Mfg. Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., issue an effective advertising hanger, 
illustrating their Western Washer in at¬ 
tractive style. 

Dightson & Co., wholesale and retail 
hardware merchants, at West Superior, 
Wis., are reported to have made an assign¬ 
ment for the benefit of their creditors on 
the 11th inst. Their assets are reported 
$20,000 and liabilities at $35,000. I 
Among their creditors are firms at Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Detroit. 

In calling attention to their Standard 
Reference Disks the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company, Providence, R. I., send out not 
only a circular in which the goods are de¬ 
scribed and prices given, but they also 
issue a miniature pamphlet in which the 
characteristics and advantages of the 
Standard Reference Disks are pointed out. 
These pamphlets are evidently intended 
for distribution among mechanics who 
have use for the goods, and we call special 
attention to this method of bringing them 


to their attention, as it may suggest to 
other manufacturers the adoption of 
similar expedient. We reproduce below 
one of the pages full size: 

When a Gauge or Caliper has 
been long in use, the question 
arises whether constant service 
has impaired its accuracy. In 
deciding this question, Standard 
Reference Disks are of use. 
They are also useful for other 

It will be conceded that the use of such 
advertising matter tastefully and judic¬ 
iously gotten up and well distributed, 
would be an important aid to the retail 
merchants in effecting sales for Hardware. 
In cases where this simple expedient is re¬ 
sorted to it has been, we believe, attended 
with the best success. 

Our readers will observe the advertise¬ 
ment of the Henry C. Hart Mfg. Company, 
Detroit, Mich., page 52, referring to their 
specialties for the Toy trade, including a 
line of Toy Banks, one of which is illus¬ 
trated and the names of others given. All 
of these Banks are stated to have Combi¬ 
nation Locks except the Cash Register 
Bank, of which we recently gave a de¬ 
scription. 

Brooklyn Wire Nail Company, 17 Broad¬ 
way, New York, have prepared a unique 
and interesting Lead Pencil, which they 
are sending out to their customers. It is in 
the form of a finely finished 20-penny Wire 
Nail. 

The Harrington & King Perforating 
Company, 224 and 226 North Union 
street, Chicago, received a letter on the 
13th inst., mailed on the 1st of August, 
from a correspondent in Loeboe Samperie, 
Padang, Sumatra, West, Dutch East 
Indies, giving them quite a large order 
for perforated metals for separating coffee. 
The correspondent also ordered some gen¬ 
eral coffee machinery and^a number of 
articles in the line of general hardware. 
He stated that he had seen the advertise¬ 
ments of these articles in The Iran Age , 
to which he was also indebted for much 
information about machinery. The letter 
also said that the planters of that district 
preferred to patronize American manufact¬ 
urers, finding them usually very reliable 
and their goods and machinery of high 
quality, which could not be said for the 
manufacturers of other countries. In 
shipping these goods the route followed is 
via New York, Amsterdam, and the Suez 
Canal, by the Netherland Steamship Com¬ 
pany. The Harrington & King Perforating 
Company inform us that they have a very 
large foreign trade in their perforated 
metals, which is traceable to a consider¬ 
able extent to their advertisements in The 
Iron Age. 


Result of 


the Cipher 
tion. 


Competi- 


There were 91 lists of ten-letter words 
received in the David Williams cipher 
competition. Of these 88 were received 
before the hour fixed for closing the 
contest, while 8 were received after that 
hour. The longest list was sent in by 
C. F. Rood, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
aggregating by actual count 1153 words. 
This was reduced by the Committee of 
Award to 1065. The second longest list 
came from A. Israel, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
being by count 1146 words, which the 
scrutiny of the committee reduced to 996. 
The third list came from Sam Holder, of 
Bloomington, Ill., counting 1082 words, 
but being similarly reduced by the exam¬ 
ination of the Committee to 974 words. 
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The prizes, therefore, by the terms of the 
contest go as follows: First prize, $15, to 
C. F. Rood, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
second prize, $10, to A. Israel, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. In view of the close competition 
between the last tw o competitors named, 
it has been decided to add another prize, 
and therefore the third prize of $10 is 
awarded to Sam Holder, of Blooming¬ 
ton, Ill. 

The three contestants named above, as 
will be seen by the list published below, 
distanced all their competitors, the next 
highest lists being in the eight hundreds. 
In the list of contestants we indicate the 
order in which the papers were opened by 
the committee, and append the number of 
words sent in by each, by actual count. 
It will be noticed that the number of lists 
ranging from 500 to 700 words is far the 
larger number. This, we think, will be a 
surprise to the reader, for very few, we 
imagine, who have not given personal 
examination to the subject, would suppose 
there were even 300 words of the kind 
specified in the contest. A number of 
ladies, wives and daughters of subscribers 
took part m the contest. The geograph¬ 
ical distribution of the names, it will be 
observed, is very general, a very large pro¬ 
portion of the United States being covered, 
as well as Canada. The following is the 
list of names and addresses of the compet¬ 
itors, initials or nom de 'plumes being in¬ 
serted in cases where we have been re¬ 
quested not to publish the names: 

LIST OF CIPHER COMPETITORS. 


1 “ C. S. C.,” Oakdale, Neb. 823 

2 J. H. Robbins, Keokuk, Iowa.... 667 

3 A. Israel, Buffalo, N. Y.1146 

4 Geo. H. A water, Renova, Pa-485 


6 A. A. Whitonack, Somerville, N.J. 617 

7 C. F. Rood, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1153 

8 Fred. N. Parks. Norwich, N. Y.. 628 

9 Sam Holder, Bloomington, Ill.... 1082 


10 W. R. Tilton, Prairie Depot. 122 

11 Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Wellsburg, 

W. Va. 127 

12 William Smith, Ontario, Can. 314 

18 S. A. Partridge, Mobile, Ala. 322 

14 “ B. H. L.,” Creston, Iowa. 664 


15 Jos. E. Anderson, Alliance, Neb.. 585 

16 Geo. H. Ferris, Hicksville, Ohio.. 652 

17 Charles E. Bodley, Creston, Iowa. 650 

18 J. Q. Donnald, Lowndesville, S. C. 113 

19 E. W. Porter, Chambers st., N. Y. 130 

20 F. W. Burnham, Hartford, Conn. 313 

21 Frank Sausser, Anderson, Ind.... 166 

22 Emma Gruber, Oshkosh, Wis. 300 

28 J. T. Norton, Winsted, Conn- 225 

24 Theo. W. Budelmann, Brooklyn. 30o 

25 C. E. Montgomery, Hoxie, Kan.. 881 

26 D. 8 . Gardner, Youngstown, Ohio. 70 * 

27 “W. L. E.,” Petersburg. Ill. 

28 John L. Kerr, Montreal, Can. $00 

29 Alphonso Smith, Milford, Conn... 

80 F. Kansteiner, Hannibal. Md. 

31 R. F. Richards, Chambers st.,N. Y. J*® 

City. 

32 Mrs. A. K. F. McGibbon, Susque¬ 

hanna, Pa. 112 

33 “ M. E. J.,” Baltimore, Md. 101 

34 E. S. Bond, Florence, Mass. 803 

35 “J. T. B.,” Albany, N. Y. 678 

36 Miss Ollie Car, Chicago, III. 667 

87 Henry C. Wing, Greenfield, Mass.. 213 

88 Murrel De France, Willsburg, W. 

Virginia. 41 

39 E. S. Ramsey, Colby, Kan. 104 

40 O. C. Marsh, Greenwich, Ohio.... 738 

41 J. R. Vincenty, Syracuse, N. Y.. 782 

42 “Bill J. Pie,” Bristolville, Ohio.. 735 

43 “W. K.,” Johnstown, Pa. 134 

44 Otto Praeger, San Antonio, Tex.. 263 


Otto C. Ahlers, Bellevue, Iowa.... 
Charles Griebeling, Newton, Iowa. 

“ R. C.,” Buffalo, N. Y. 

T. A. High, Havana, Ill. 

David Ii. Williams, Mobile, Ala.. 
Walter W. Bennett, Gananoque, 

Canada. 

“P. L. R.,^Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A. F. S.,” Keokuk, Iowa. 

J. C. Bold, Glasgow', If .y. 

W. J. Becklev, Ravenna, Ohio... 
T. H. Davis, Davenport, Iowa.. .. 
O. P. Wheeler, Buffalo, N. Y_ 

E. C. George, Plymouth, N. H... 

Joe Young, Bellevue, Pa. 

R. E. Mallery, Attica, Ohio. 

T. E. Enos, Waverly, N. Y. 

J. C. Barnes, Straw’berry Point, la.. 
“ K. W. J.,” Philadelphia, Pa... 

I. F. Moore, Bridgeport, Conn_ 

F. A. Smith, Flora, Ind. 

J. C. LeBean, Grand Forks, D. T. 
“Retail Hardware,” Phila., Pa.., 
L. Daniel Mehring, Littlestowm, Pa. 

H. A. Uehren, Galena, Ill. 

“ K. E. G ,” Norcrop, Ga. 

“ B. E. A.,” Eufaula, Ala. 

C. A. Marker, Birmingham, Ala... 
Charles W. Brown, South Fifth 

avenue, New'York. 

Jos. M. Ellis, Dallas, Tex. 

G. W. Battley, Jr., Norfolk, Va.. 

W. N. Badger, Burlington, Vt_ 

H. H. Swink, Temple, Tex. 

W. H. Elliott, Chicago, Ill. 

“H. D. E.,” Malone, N. Y. 

Henry W. Moyer, Campden, Ont.. 

Mary Slifer, Tarrytown, Md. 

Linda M. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon,O. 

John Lehr, Cleveland, Ohio. 

James Holden, Scranton, Pa. 

J. A. Pitkin, Kalamazoo, Mich_ 

William Uhle, Cleveland, - Ohio... 

Pauline Orrick, Canton, Miss. 

Madeline Orrick, “ “ . 

Mrs. C. H. Dickinson, Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 


129 
276 
745 
168 
124 

58 
164 
669 
259 
82 
688 
317 
163 
101 
43 
20 
345 
48 
557 
231 
127 
324 
523 
240 
374 
636 
556 

43 
131 
362 
546 
724 

551 
182 

552 
504 
570 
660 
150 
625 
607 
536 
514 

635 

The following came to hand after the 
closing hour: 

89 H. V. Jones, Newtonville, Mass... 682 

90 “ D. C.,” Johnstown, Pa. 134 

91 George W. Trout, Maquoketa, Iowa 719 

Sargent & Co., 

New York and New Havfen, Conn., issue 
a neat catalogue devoted to Carriage and 
Harness Hardware, in which 40 pages are 
used in exhibiting this line. It is accom¬ 
panied by the following discount sheet, 
which is subject to an extra discount of 
10 per cent, for prompt cash: 

Discount 
Per Cent. 

Harness Hooks .60 

Store Rack Hooks.60 

Baggage or Harness Hooks. 60 

Hitching- Rings.«0% 

Hitching Hooks and Rings.06% 

Hitching Poet Cape..80 

Hitching Poet Rods.65 

Rein Chains.00% 

Rreast Chains.66% 

Halter Chains.00% 

Hitching Chains.00% 

Shaw Patent Slide-Lock Snaps. 65 

Patent Double-Lo<.k Snaps.. .55 

German Pattern Snaps .83% 

Sargent’s Patent Snaps.70&10 

Cock-Eye Snaps. 70 

Covered Spring Snaps.0O&1O 

Covered Spring Snaps (Change list of No. 161 

to $14). .... .0O&1O 

Open Spring Snaps.60&10 

Cattle Ties, Nos. 5 and 1. 

“ “ No. 4. 

Halter Trimmings or Cattle Ties 

Rope Halter Leads. 

Rope Horse and Cattle Ties..55 

Hitching Halters.55 

Bull Rings, Nos. 10 to 22. 

“ “ No. 25. 

Bull Snaps. 

Cattle IiCaders. 

Ox Bow Pins, Noe. 71 and 72. 

“ “ “ No. 82. 

White Metal Mane Combs.. 

Carriage Knobs.60 

Sheep and Cow Bells.60 

Cow Bells, Kentucky and Western.70 

Brass Ox Balls.55 

Prize Ox Balls (Bronze Metal).55 

Carriage Makers’ Cjampe.70 

Cabinet Makers’ “ 60% 

Bench Vises. 60&10 

Swivel Bench Vises.0O&1O 

Appleton’s Washer Cutters 


Saddlers’ Punches.55 

Spring Punches. 50 

Empire Lace Cutters.33% 

Shoe Knives. t. .6 

Harness Rings.25 

Cock Eves.40 

Triple Tongue Chime Bells.0O&5 

Tinned Rivets and Burs. 

Copper “ “ “ . 

Rivet Sets. 

Lining Nails, Japanned.35 

“ “ Silvered.45 

No. 1, Saddle Nails, Japanned. 30 

No. 1, 4% “ Silvered.40 

Furniture Nails.20 

China Nails and Disks.,.40&7% 

Gaston’s Prestoline.20 

German Coil Chain.55 

“ Cow Ties.40 

“ Halter Chains.55 

Mavdole’s Farriers’ Hammers.16% 

Heller & Bros’. Farriers’ Hammers .33% 

Heller’s Horse Rasps.50 

Nicholson’8 Horse Rasps.60 

Martin’s Horse Clippers.25 

Wo8tenholm’s Farriers’ Knives.Net 

Blacksmiths’ Butterises. 75 

Hoof Nippers.60 

Horse Shoeing Pincers, No. 52. 60&10 

44 44 44 No. 02.0O&1O 

44 44 44 No. 72.00 

Blacksmiths’ Tongs. 75 

Curry Combe. 56 

Perfect Curry Combe.40&7% 

Rubber 44 44 ..20 

Horse Cards.10 

Ladd's Discount Book is also effectively 
represented, and the manner of its use and 
its advantages indicated. 

Recent Exports. 

PER SHIP ELBE, SEPTEMBER 28, 1888, for MEL¬ 
BOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

By Woodhrmse rf- Stortz .—12 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 8 Stoves, 526 pounds Shade Rollers. 

By Ilsley , Doubleday db Co. —33% gross Axle 
Grease. 

By S. H Payne .—3500 pounds Plated Ware. 

By Lazarus db Rosen field .—20 cases Clocks. 

By F. Kroeber Clock Company. — 1 box 
Clocks. 

By A mold , Cheney db Co. — 12 cases Iron 
Castings, 4 cases Forks, 7 cases Axles, 30 cases 
Children’s Wagons, 4 cases Spokes, 2 cases 
Spokes, 4400 pounds Axles, 2 cases Plows. 

By Healy db Earl .—6 packages Forges, 17 
cases Woodworking Machinery, 2 Iron Safes, 
• 10 packages Forges.2 cases Saw Mills, 1 box 
Belt Hooks, 1 case Woodworking Machinery, 
3 cases Sandpaper. 

By Rand Driu Company —1120 pounds Drills, 
5910 pounds Air Compressor and Parts. 

By If. W. Peabody db Co. —44,800 pounds Barb 
Wire. 

By Arkell db Douglas .—3 dozen Razors, 10 
dozen Axes, 6 dozen Shovels, 6 crates Traps, 3 
dozen Toys, 1 dozen Wringers, 7 dozen Roller 
Skates, 5 dozen Wall Brackets, 5% gross Fruit 
Jars, 9 dozen Hammers, 1 gross Glue, 4 dozen 
Planes, 20% dozen Saws, 3 dozen pairs Roller 
Skates, 601 pounds Brackets, $75 pounds 
Hardware. 

By R. W. Forbes* db Son .—10 dozen Axes, 14 
packages Hardware, 31 packages Hardware. 
3 dozen Fork Handles, 25% dozen Axes, 26 
packages Hardware, % dozen Hardware, 998 
pounds Carriage Bolts, 30 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 24 dozen Hatchets, 3o dozen Sledge 
Handles, 6 packages Plated-ware, 3180 

r unds Carriage Bolts, 5 dozen Wringers. 

dozen Egg Beaters, 28 packages Stoves, 1 
case Hardware, 33 Bolt Clippers, 24 dozen 
Axes, 1 dozen Hay Knives. 6 dozen Wring¬ 
ers, 16 packages Stoves, 1200 Carriage Bolts, 
3 sets Wheels, 8 boxes Hardware. 142 pounds 
Rivets, 1 case Bicycles, 280 pounds Nalls. 

Bu Coombs, Crosby db Eddy .—42 dozen Edge 
Tools, 1500 Bolts, 20 dozen Handles, 21 dozen 
Edge Tools, 10 dozen Hardware, 2 gross 
Glue, 5 gross Tools, 25 dozen Hardware, 10 
cases Clothes Pins, 500 Broom Handles^ 3 
dozen Handles, 3 Pumps, 168 pounds Nails. 
3 Meat Presses, 4 Lamps, 3 dozen Traps, 29 
dozen House-Furnishing Goods. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro .—12 dozen 
Curry Combs, % dozen Sausage Stuffers T 1% 
dozen Wagon Jacks, 13 dozen Scroll Saws. 
20 dozen Washboards, 22 dozen Wrenches, 
8 dozen Tills, 1-6 dozen Store Trucks, 41 
dozen Meat Cutters, 5 1-6 dozen Bird Cages, 
1 dozen Wood Scoops, 8 dozen Churns, 12 
dozen Mouse Traps, 12 dozen Vises, 3 dozen 
Scroll Saws, 6 dozen Bench Screws, 1 dozen 
Oil Stoves, 5 gross Blacking, 1 dozen Sinks, 
24% dozen Pulley Blocks, 4% gross Axle 
Grease, 3360 pounds Axle Grease. 2900 
pounds Nails, 5000 Paper Shells, 11 cases 
Cartridges, 292 pairs Roller Skates, 1 Crate 
Washers, 11,200 pounds Barb Wire, 18 dozen 
Razor Strops, 43 dozen Axes, 30 dozen 
Hatchets, 12 cases Carpenters’ Tools, 7 cases 
Hardware, 32 packages Hardware, 54 dozen 
Handles, 1750 feet Chain, 7 packages Pumps, 
3 dozen Wrenches, 1006 pounds Packing, 
66 packages Carriage Hardwpe, 60 dozen 
Axes, % dozen Folding Beds, 1 case Hard¬ 
ware, 14 dozen Picks, 3 dozen Axes, % dozen 
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Washers, 20*dozen Axes, l l /4 dozen Wring¬ 
ers, 40 boxes Clothes Pins, 52 Axes, 12 
dozen Hatchets, 20 dozen Shovels, % dozen 
Mangles, 1 case Tools, 1803 pounds Hard¬ 
ware, 1 crate Washers, 4 packages Tools, 
43 dozen Wrenches. 

By H. W. Peabody dt Co .— 10 packages 
Agricultural Implements, 14 packages Type¬ 
writers, 15,000 pounds Handles, 72,000 feet 
fuse, 02 packages Grease. 

By H. Be nr dt Co.— 4 cases Sandpaper. 

By Strong dt Trowbridge. —9 cases Cartridges 
and Shells. 

By Welsh dt Lea. —26 cases Hardware, 4 cases 
Saws. 

By Meriden Brittania Company. —18 pack¬ 
ages Plated-Ware. 

By Morins, St rouse dt Co. —21 dozen Hand 
saws, 10 dozen Plumbs and Levels, 6 gross 
Forks, 1 gross Mop Sticks, 45 dozen Mouse 
Traps, 3 gross Tools, 48 dozen Gate Hinges, 2 
gross Liquid Glue, 24 dozen Hammers, 18 

f ross Hat and Coat Hooks, 3 gross Sad 
rons. 

By Seth Thomas Clock Company. —65 boxes 
Clocks. 

By A. S. Lascelles <£ Co.— 100 cases Slates, 
10 cases Handles. 

By S. Halsey dt Son. —110 pounds Hardware. 
By Thompson, Bedford dt Co.— 1 case Plated- 
Ware. 

By Strong dt Trowbridge. —3 cases Carriage 
Hardware, 5 cases Broom Handles, 30 dozen 
Axes. 

By Ansonia Clock Company. —66 boxes 
Clocks. 

By W. K. Freeman .— 242 pounds Horse Nails, 
6 boxes Hardware. 

By R. Irwin dt Co. —2 cases Hardware. 

By A. Field dt Co.— 24 dozen Carriage Iron¬ 
work, 9000 pounds Tire Bolts, 3 cases Car¬ 
riage Ironwork, 45 Axles, 6 sets Axles, 16 
sets Wheels, 4*) dozen Whip Handles, 40 
dozen Harness Trimmings. 

By Crane dt McMahon. —20 cases Carriage 
Ware, 101 packages Carriage Ware, 25 cases 
Carriage Ware. 

By E. Altller dt Co.— 19 boxes Lamp Goods, 4 
packages Lamp Goods. 

By Welsh, dt Leo. —5 cases Iron Bolts, 50 boxes 
Clothes Pins, 9 packages Hardware, 5 cases 
Shovels. 

By Russell dt Envin Mfg. Company. —5 cases 
Hardware. % 

By McLean Bros, dt Rigg. —1900 pounds Nails, 
160,000 Rivets, 20 dozen Axes, 26 dozen 
Brackets, 19 dozen Clocks. 4 dozen Lamp- 
ware, 9 boxes Castings, 5 cases Tacks, 2 
crates Tills, 5*1 pounds Oil Stones, 24 dozen 
Fly Traps, 18 dozen Scales, 24 dozen Saw 
Sets, 29 Vises, 24 dozen Hammers, 2 dozen 
Grindstones, 12 dozen Braces, 10 Bench 
Screws, &c., 31 Stoves. 18W dozen Shoe 
Brushes. 895 Staves. 10') dozen Sporting 
Goods, 3 dozen Pick Handles, 3 dozen Mop 
Heads, 84 dozen Axe Handles. 

Bu W. R. Ctitmeron dt Co. —5 cases Sand 
Paper, 1 case Machinery, 21 cases Iron Bolts. 
14 cases Meat Choppers, 125 cases Axes, 2 
cases Bolts, 21 cases Castings, 5 cases Springs, 
14 cases Bolts, 83 cases Handles, 1 box Cast¬ 
ings, 2 cases Sand Paper, 1 case Hardware, 2 
cases Hat Racks, 1 case Grease, 5 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 2 cases Wagons, 48 cases Trucks, 1 case 
Brushes, 6 bundles Handles, 5 cases Wheels, 1 
box Children’s Wagons, 3 cases Hardware, 9 
cases Wagons, 39 cases Shoe Nails, 1 case 
Tools, 5 cases Blacking, 20 barrels Blacking, 
1 case Shoe Knives, 104 cases Handles, 110,- 
000 pieces Slate, 21 dozen Shovels, 35 cases 
Edge Tools, 7 cases Shovels. 

American Hardware in the 
Australasian Colonies. 

• The following is a continuation of the 
4 trticle in the Australasian Ironmonger , 
from which we gave an extract in our last 
issue. It is of interest as relating to the 
position held by American Hardware in 
the Australasian Colonies: 

NSW ZEALAND. 

General Hardware. —The Lock trade, in 
which America had the run of this market for 
cheap Locks, has. to a large extent, failed 
them recently, owing to English makers bring¬ 
ing out Locks in wrought metal as cheap as the 
American in cast This result has, however, 
been attained by English makers, to a large 
extent, copying American patterns and style. 
The packing oi the American Lock, however, 
still remains superior. In light castings Ken- 
ricks have taken a large, portion of the trade 
the Americans once had. In light edge tools 
the Yankee is not holding his own ; the En¬ 
glish makers have improved the finish of their 
tools and are quoting lower prices. In car¬ 
penters’ Braces, spacial wood-working tools, 
and carpenters’ Hammers, however, the Amer¬ 
ican makers are quite holding their own. In 
Axes, also, the American is pre-eminent; noth¬ 
ing can toygh the productions of the Douglas 
Axe Company, or those of the Francis Axe 


Company. Oliver Ames Corporation also 
sweeps the board nearly so far as Shovels are 
concerned, although Sheffield is and probably 
will increasingly push into a share of this 
trade. In Lamps America is again coming to 
the front, especially in force draft and circular 
wick with central draft. In Electro-Plated 
Ware American travelers are offering patterns 
which come nearer to English ideas of chaste 
beauty, and there still continues to be a fair 
demand for the showy striking designs they 
have for some time been noted for. In Hay 
Forks the English makers are picking up more 
of the American ideas, and are putting them 
in at cheap rates. In all kinds of Handles, 
however, the American timber has all its own 
way. Barb Wire is nearly out of the market; 
a little of Jofinstone, however, is coming for¬ 
ward, but the freight kills it. In Cotton Duck, 
until recently, all has come from America, but 
recently Heavy Cotton Duck and Canvas have 
been obtained from England at prices slightly 
over the American, but the quality is improv¬ 
ing every shipment. In Kerosene, Turps., 
Rosin, none but American is on this market. 
Although outside the trade it might be men¬ 
tioned that large quantites of Sausage Casings 
and Clover Seeds are imported from America. 

In the ironmonger’s trade it is estimated that 
American goods represent from 15 to 20 per 
cent, of the whole. The following are, at aU 
events, the principal items in this line: Axes, 
Picks, Shovels (no Spades), Hay Rakes, Hay 
Forks, Scythe-Handles (but few, if any 
Scythes), Garden Rakes and Hoes, Wash- 
Boards, Tube, Hammers and Chisels (a few, 
but the bulk come from England), Locks, 
Scales and Weighing Machines, Stoves. Of 
Saws, the Hand-Saws are mostly from Amer¬ 
ica, and Circular Saws chiefly from England. 
Then there are Churns, Carriage Woodware, 
Barb Wire, Small ware (such as Apple Parers, 
Egg-Beaters, Ac.), Lawn Mowers. In Agri¬ 
cultural Machinery, Hornsby’s Reapers and 
Binders take the lead, and the Buckeye Mow¬ 
ing Machines and Reapers and Binders are 
also favorites. * 

We have on a former occasion remarked 
upon American garden tools, such as Rakes, 
Hoes and Lawn Mowers, as beingmuch lighter 
and better balanced than the old English types, 
and the same thing may be said of other sim¬ 
ilar goods. The representatives of English 
manufacturers are beginning to visit these 
colonies more frequently than they used to do, 
and they can easily ascertain and judge for 
themselves the extent of trade which they are 
likely to lose. Every year these markets will 
be extending in importance and British man¬ 
ufacturers can easily, if they think it worth 
while, retain the trade, as some importing 
houses find it easier, through their more set¬ 
tled connections and channels, to obtain goods 
from England that from America. An effect¬ 
ive effort in this direction has already been 
made by certain Lock-makers, with satisfac¬ 
tory results. 

Boring Implements, which include a large 
variety of tools, are well supplied by several 
firms. In this respect perhaps the Millers 
Falls Company deserve first place for “ Bar¬ 
ber ” Bit Braces, Ratchet Braces, Breast Drills, 
&c.; then comes W. A. Ives, for excellence in 
Hollow Augers, Expansion Center Bits, &c. 
Cook’s Auger Bits are being favorably known, 
but have had to give place latterly to Gilpin’s 
English make. For jobbers’ and machinists’ 
Drills the Morse Twist-Drill Machine Com¬ 
pany stand high. 

Chisels, Gouges, dtc .—For a long time the 
American Socket and SocketrFirmer Chisels 
and Gouges held a high place in the esteem of 
the colonial workmen, but for some reason the 
sale, to a great extent, has fallen off, and 
the English makers still hold sway in this line. 

Forks .—When Sluice Forks were largely re¬ 
quired the names of Sheble & F'isher and 
Tuttle were to the miner guarantees of a good 
article, but hydraulic sluicing has driven this 
tool from the market American Hay, Man¬ 
ure and Spading Forks hold their own against 
English manufacturers, though the Hay Forks 
are in danger of being squeezed out by the 
great English makers. 

Hammers .—In all kinds of bench and 
artisans’ Hammers the Henry Cheney Ham¬ 
mer Company were the first to present us with 
a perfect article, and they have deservedly 
obtained a large trade. They still hold the 
position, but toe English makers. Spear & 
Jackson, are treading fast on their heels. 

Hones.— All the finer kinds of stone used for 
sharpening good tools are supplied from 
America, among which are Arkansas, Washita, 
Indian Ponds. &c. 

Planes .—We have to thank the Stanley Rule 
and Level Company for the introduction of 
these combinations known as Iron Block Planes, 
the Bailey Adjustable Plow, &c. 

Picks .—Some 15 or 20 years ago it was al¬ 
most impossible to sell any other than a Col¬ 
lins’ Pick. At the present time it is difficult to 


get cost price for them. They have been su¬ 
perseded by several English makers, notably 
Edwards, Holt, Richards. The principal rea¬ 
son for this is to be found in the pattern; En¬ 
glish makers put more strength in theirs. 

Plumbs and Levels of all styles and sizes for 
the use of carpenters, bricklayers, engineers, 
surveyors and others, this company’s goods are 
ahead. 

.Saws.—Among American makers in this line 
Henry Disston & Sons, Keystone Works, Phila¬ 
delphia, stand pre-eminent. From the list of 
Hand Saws we select Nos. 7 ,76 and D8 as being 
the most popular: from Cross-cuts, the Great 
American and Drag-Tooth. In Mill Saws the 
English makers, Wheatman & Smith and 
Spear & Jackson, dispute the ground, espe¬ 
cially the latter, whose make is said to be very 
reliable. 

Shovels .—Of long standing in the public es¬ 
timation. especially in that of contractors, 
mining companies, &c., is the Shovel known 
as O. Ames. No tool has had so firm a hold of 
the market, and retained it for such a period, 
as Ames’ No. 3 L.H.R.P Shovel, and in saying 
this we may be quite sure it is because it has 
been the best. Both the miner and contractor 
have long ago indorsed that verdict. When it 
comes to a D or Crutch-Handle Shovel (the 
latter is seldom used), the Americans are out of 
it. In coal mines and on railways the English 
maker gets a chance. 

Spades .—The American article has never 
taken anything like first place in this market, 
being too light and flimsy for a new country, 
where stumps and roots are so frequently en¬ 
countered; the English make are much stronger. 

Locks .—So many new departures from the 
old stereotyped form and patterns of the Old 
World have been taken by the Americans that 
it is difficult to say which is the most startling; 
but certainly the Lock trade in that country 
has grown into an industry marked by aston¬ 
ishing novelty and ingenuity, and in the build¬ 
ing up of this trade light castings have been a 
surprising factor, enabling the maker to place 
a neat, handy ana cleverly constructed Lock on 
the market at prices never heard of. The best- 
known makers here are the Russell & Erwin 
Mfg. Co. and Sargent & Co. for House Locks, 
and the Yale Mfg. Company for the finer 
kinds. 

Nails .—Time was when we obtained from 
America the bulk of the Cut Nails we built our 
wooden houses with, but that is a long time 
ago. The Wire Nails from the Continent of 
Europe have squeezed them out; we still im¬ 
port from there some lighter kinds, such as 
Finishing Brads, Hungarian Boot Nails, &c., 
while American Horse Nails have entirely 
obliterated the English and Scotch makes, and 
the Putnam Horse Nail is a “ household word ” 
in every smith’s shop in the colony. 

Castings .—The thousands of uses that 
Light Iron Castings have been put to by the 
American manufacturers are a monument of 
their ability, ingenuity and skill. In this de¬ 
partment America stands unrivalled. It would 
be quite useless to attempt to enumerate the 
goods made in this way, and for the same rea¬ 
son we can only mention a few manufacturers 
in this line. The most important industry 
under this heading, perhaps, is cooking ana 
heating Stoves; the elegance of design arrived 
at by some makers is astonishing, when we 
take into account that utility must not only be 
preserved, but made more and more perfect. 
The highest class Stoves are seldom seen in this 
colony, because in our towns we mostly use 
English cooking Ranges, which are built in as 
fixtures. 

Machinery .—In harvesting and field require¬ 
ments the Reaper and Binder has played by 
far the most prominent part with us among 
American productions, the other leading lines 
calling for mention being few. Horse Rakes 
are perhaps the next in importance, and of 
these the Taylor and the Buckeye are best 
known. In Plows, the American-made that 
have come to hand are limited in number and 
not suitable. The English makers provided 
these for many years, but for a long time past 
colonial-made Plows nave, in a great measure, 

E at the imported ones out or the market. 

ightning Hay Knives and American Scythe 
Snaths should here be noticed, especially the 
latter, as having completely superseded those 
crude, unhandy articles that English makers 
dispatched to the colonies in the early days of 
colonial history. In this connection, for small 
holdings and garden cultivation, the Planet 
Junior farm and garden implements are super¬ 
seding the ordinary hand implements; their 
combined Drill Cultivator and Plow is a really 
useful line, as is also their No. 2 Seed Drill, ana 
we may fairly look for a rapid extension of 
their use. This brings us to a notice of Lawn 
Mowers, the makers of which have been many 
and various. Among those the Philadelphia, 
the Excelsior and New Easy are the best in this 
market Corn Shelters, among farm requi- 
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been a fair amount of business transacted in 
these lines. American firms are not compet¬ 
ing in Axles for Buggies, &c., with the En¬ 
glish, who command the Australian trade, but 
are, nevertheless, largely sending here Nut 
and half Patent axles. American Varnishes 
only command a portion of the trade here; the 
gallon measure, being less than the English, is 
round to be very objectionable to the retailer. 

Among what may be called miscellaneous 
imports. I may mention Ice Chests, Wood Step- 
Ladders, Mouse Traps, &c., Bolt and Rivet 



Fig. 281.—J£levator . 


Clippers, Tacks, Sewing Machines, Scales and 
Weighbridges, Wire Goods, Sausage Machines, 
Warning Machines, Wringers, &c., Davis 
Swing Churn, Axe Handles, Axle Grease, Lu¬ 
bricating Oils, Paints, Kalsomine, &c., and 
Smiths’ Forges. A special line which adorns 
the windows of most ironmongers are iron toys, 
consisting of Mechanical Money Banks made 
in attractive designs, Paper-Cap Pistols, &c. 

Cartridges are freely imported, and the de¬ 
mand seems to be increasing of late. 

Barb Wire is a line in which business is 
always doing; there is hardly a ship leaves 


own way; but, among smaller field implements, 
there are many that are highly appreciated for 
their light ana handy qualities. Among these 
are Horse Hoes, Spnng-Tooth Harrows, Acme 
Pulverizing Harrow. Clod Crusher and Lev- 
eler. with Reversible Coulters. Winnowers, 
Seea Sowers and Threshing Machines. Amer¬ 
ican Plows do not seem to take in Victoria, but 
the Plows of B. F. Avery & Sons are well 
known in Sydney. Other goods favorably 
known are Hay Forks and Windmills. 

Agricultural Hand Implements , such as 
Shovels, Spade*, Scoops, Rakes, Tine Hay 
Forks, &c., are well known here. 

General Machinery and Engineers 1 Tools 
are frequently met with, yet they form a very 
inconsiderable item when compared with the 
imports from Great Britain. American Pumps 
and Hydraulic Machinery are better stocked. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

We have received from A. M. Smith, 
Pike, N. Y., the following description of 
his Elevator, which is illustrated in the ac¬ 
companying cuts* Figs. 280, 281, 282, 283 
and 284. After alluding to his store as 
26 x 62 feet and 12 feet between floors, 
which he refers to as sufficiently high for 
a village, Mr. Smith says r 

When I was putting in my counters and 
shelving I began to think how I was going 
to get Sash, Doors, Blinds, Nails, Stoves, 
Grass Seed, Clover Seed, &c., up-stairs, 
since the main floor would be entirely in¬ 
adequate. I then started for Buffalo to 
see what an Elevator could be obtained 
for. One house offered me the boat and 
gearing for a light one for $175, and I was 
to furnish material and put it up, besides 
paying freight to Pike. This appeared 
rather expensive to one not acquainted 
with such a labor-saving machine. I then 
visited several stores and observed the 
manner in which Elevators were made and 
managed, and having got a few points 
settled I came home without having pur¬ 
chased. I then drew ufl my plan ana set 
my carpenters to work in good earnest. 
I first took some gearing out of a Mowing 
Machine in the old Iron; made a drum 
3 feet long and a bull wheel 5 feet in 
diameter; made two stationary guides out 
of 2-inch hard wood, bolting them well 



sites, should not be forgotten, although they 
have been patronized more, perhaps, by our 
Maori population than by the whites. Ames 
Plow Company are the most favored makers 
in this line, as also in Hand Com Mills and 
Thermometer and other Butter Churns. There 
are very few dairies in this country where these 
goods are not well known and highly appre¬ 
ciated. 

VICTORIA. 

As the result of inquiries as to what extent 
American manufactures are being successfully 
introduced into this colony, I find that in some 
lines American manufacturers and merchants 
are pushing their trade in articles in which 
England formerly was supposed to excel beyond 
fear of competition. This applies more espe¬ 
cially to Stoves, Locks, Lock Furniture, Bolts, 
Cutlery and Steelware ; Axes are almost an 
America* monopoly, as also Buggy and Wagon 
Wood ware and Iron Fittings. Braces and Bits, 
Hammers. Joiners’ Tools, and a large variety 
of Shelf Goods are also well stocked nere. 

The English wares are not being ousted be¬ 
cause the American manufactures are in all 
cases better, but because the latter are, as a 
rule, pushed with more energy, system, and 
local adaptability. English manufacturers in 
the past nave not been m the habit of studying 
the changes in the requirements of the market 
as their competitors have done, though lately 
there are signs that many makers are awaken¬ 
ing both to their own interest and to the fact 
that the colonies require well-finished, low- 
priced, and suitable articles. 

In Elect ro- PI a ted Ware and Britannia 
Metal Goods the Meriden Britannia Company, 
Reed & Barton, and Simpson, Hall, Miller & 
Co. are the principal firms doing business here. 
A good trade has lately been done by these 
firms in low-priced Cruets, Tea Sets, Spoons 
and Forks, Cake Baskets, Ice Pitchers, Card 
Receivers, Pickle Castors, &c., all of which are 
in good demand and meet with a ready sale. 

In Tools an immense number of American 
firms are competing for a share of our imports. 
Among Edge Tools the American Axe is 
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Fig. 280 .—Elevator Guides . 


almost a monopoly in this market; the princi¬ 
pal makers are the Douglas Axe Mfg. Com¬ 
pany. General shelf goods, such as Locks. 
Butt Hinges, Flush Bolts and Rings, Barrel 
Bolts, Letter-Box Plates, Door Bell Handles, 
Sash Fasteners, Sheaves. Pulleys, Brackets, 
Lock Furniture and general Hardware, are 
largely imported, and m some lines, especially 
in Locks, are quite superseding English makers, 
as far as extensive sales are concerned. The 
American Lock commands the market through 
being lower-priced and more attractive, al¬ 
though where price is a secondary object for 
really first-class buildings the English make is 
generally adopted. 

Cutlery.— The efforts made by American 
manufacturers of Cutlery to open a'market 
here have been few and far between, and suffi¬ 
cient energy has not been shown in pushing a 
trade. Finding the competition very great in 
this class of goods, and not by any means an 
easy job to have it all their own way, they have 
neglected this for other markets, where a larger 
business can be done and better profits realized. 
An exception to the above is to be found in 
Butchers 1 Knives, which are highly appreciated 
and have a good sale. Razor Strops of all 
kinds are imported. 

Stoves , Ranges , t£c., have been well pushed 
here, 8toves especially being well stocked, but 
Ranges, perhaps because they are more dis¬ 
tinctly English, are more scarce. The competi¬ 
tion m this line has been very keen, with the 
result that some surprisingly economical Stoves 
have been devised to run the market 

Lamps of late years have undergone great 
improvements, and some beautiful designshave 
been introduced both in low priced and more 
expensive, but they are not nearly as plentiful 
here as one would expect 

Buggy and Wagon Wood ware and Fit¬ 
tings.— Although the demand for this class of 
goods has fallen off considerably the last year 
or two. principally on account of the extension 
of the tramway system here, and consequently 
the fewer coaches, &c, required, there still has 


either Boston or New York for Australian 
ports without a greater or less number of reels. 

Among Agricultural Implements and ma¬ 
chinery of American manufacture the most 
prominent are. of course, the Reapers and 
Binders, in which an immense trade has been 
done here during the last few years. They 
form a leading feature at most of the agricul¬ 
tural societies’ shows, and during harvesting 
operations it will be difficult to mid a district 
in the colony where they are not to the fore. 
Portable Engines of American make are, I be¬ 
lieve, unknown here, the numerous English 
manufacturers of the articles having it all their 


together (Fig. 280). The middle piece 
was only 8 inches wide, while the outer 
ones were 4+ inches, leaving a groove 1J 
inches deep for the boat to draw up and 
down in. To avoid friction I cut out the 
tongue on the boat all but about 1 foot 
on the top and bottom, as shown 
in Fig. 281, and then set in some sash roll¬ 
ers to keep it just as I wanted it. This 
was all done by hand, and under every 
| disadvantage possible. I paid about $4.50 
I for having the irons connected with it 
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made, making it sufficiently strong to 
carry a ton with safety. With reference 
to the brake, Figs. 288 and 284. In this 
I used an inch bench-screw welded to a 
long arm, and a drum made upon that for 
a rope to run over. One end of the brake 
was neld by a strap hinge. This brake is 
on the bull wheel, and will stop and hold 
the boat with a full load with a single jerk 
of the rope. The rope goes over the drum 
on the brake three times, and a staple fas¬ 
tens it in the middle to prevent any slip¬ 
ping. This brake rope is X-inch Manila, 
and goes over a pulley on the lower floor 
by a guide, so as to be always in place and 
in order. The arms to the boat, Fig. 282, 


the thing, as it would either stop it or let 
it run too fast. Then I put a leather upon 
a trap spring so as to draw it by means of 
a rope against the under side of the bull 
wheel, an arrangement which worked 
satisfactorily. I could control the elevator 
at will, so that with Stoves on trucks a 
boy 8 years old can move the heaviest 
Range upstairs and down, and as the 
elevator also goes into the cellar it can be 
used for taking down Oil, &c., in barrels, 
and other heavy goods. Now, what will 
make all this interesting to some reader 
in some town who is still using a grab or 
chain, taking up Stoves or bags by hitch¬ 
ing on, is the cheapness of it all. The 




Fig. 283 .—Side View of Hoisting Apparatus. 


are 7 feet long, and the bottom or plat¬ 
form 34 x 4-J feet. The cross-bar where 
the rope attaches to the bottom has two 
arms on it to catch and take up the hatch¬ 
way cover of the floor above, Fig. 284. 
The lifting rope goes through the center 
of this hatchway cover, which is kept in 
place by guides, the same as the boat. 
Hence when the elevator is down the door 
or hole is always closed, and no one can 
step through. 

To the main drum that winds up the 
boat there is a rope attached which runs 



to the back end of the shop, and there a 
counterweight is attached weighing about 
280 pounds. Thus weighted the boat will 
go up at a good motion alone, and stop 
when at the right point. This weight is 
of great importance. The boat never falls 
or Jerks around and it holds back when 
going down loaded as much as it helps 
going up. When going down loaded I 
soon found that my screw brake was not 


weight is a box 1 foot square on the bot¬ 
tom, 8 feet long, filled with fine scrap 
iron. It has guides on two sides and runs 
up and down like the boat, always there. 
Tne actual cost was considerably less than 
$40, counting in my expenses. It now 
carries five kegs of Nails easily, and I can 
change the drum so as to make it handle 
ten, but, of course, what is gained in 
power is lost in time; 500 pounds is all I 
ever want to handle, and if I had 700 

r >unds on and did not care to pull much 
would call for another hand to help work 
the rope. I would not be without it now 
if it were to cost me $200 or more. If any 
of your readers would like further details 
in regard to this matter I should be pleased 
to send them. 


“ Boycotting ”—Criminal Conspiracy. 


B. Brothers were stationers and printers 
in Richmond, Va., and they refused, on 
the application of the Richmond Typo¬ 
graphical Union, No. 90, to make their 
printing office a “union office”; where¬ 
upon these printers ami a trades union 
association known as ‘‘ knights ot Labor,” 
the former numbering 100 members and 
the latter several thousand men, declaring 
that they would destroy the business of 
B. Brothers by “boycotting” them, 
threatened a number of the business men 
and others in Richmond with the loss of 
their business if they dealt in any way 
with B. Brothers, and that their names 
would be published in a “black list” in 
the Labor Herald. In this same Labor 
Herald the employees of B. Brothers were 
denounced so that public feeling should be 
directed against them, even to preventing J 


them from obtaining food and shelter. 
B. Brothers made complaint of this com¬ 
bination against them, and C. and others 
of the typographical union and the Knights 
of Labor, and they were indicted for 
criminal conspiracy. C. elected to be tried 
separately and was convicted. He carried 
his appeal—Crump vs. Commonwealth—to 
the Court of Appeals of Virginia, where 
the conviction was affirmed. Judge Faunt- 
leroy, in the opinion, said: “The essen¬ 
tial idea of ‘ boycotting,’ in Ireland or the 
United States, is a confederation, generally 
secret, of many persons, whose intent is to 
injure another by preventing any and all 
persons from doing business with them, 
through fear of incurring the displeasure, 
persecution and vengeance of the conspir¬ 
ators. A wanton, unprovoked interfer¬ 
ence by a combination of many with the 
business of another for the purpose of con¬ 
straining that other to discharge faithful 
and long-trained servants, or to employ 
whom he does not wish to or will employ— 
an interference intended to produce, and 
likely to produce, annoyance and loss^ to 
that business—will be restrained and pun¬ 
ished by the criminal law, as oppressive to 
the individual, injurious to the property of 
the community, and subversion of the 
peace and good order of society. The de- 
lendant lays great stress upon the Massa¬ 
chusetts case of Commonwealth vs. Hunt, 
4 Metcalfs Reports, p. Ill, as authority to 
sustain the legality of boycotting, but 
there is an obvious distinction between 
that case and this. That case arose out of 
the action of a club or combination of 
journeymen bootmakers, which had been 
formed simply to better their own condi¬ 
tion, and it had no aim or means of 
aggression upon the business or rights of 
others. They simply had regulations for 
themselves; they aid not combine or oper¬ 
ate to oppress others. But, even in that 
case, the court, after supposing the case of 
a combination for the ultimate and lauda¬ 
ble object of reducing by mere competi¬ 
tion the price of bread to themselves and 
their neighbors, said: ‘The legality of 
such an association will therefore depend 
upon the means to be used for its accom¬ 
plishment. If it is to be carried into effect 
by fair and honorable means, it is, to say 
the least, innocent; if by falsehood, or 
force, it may be stamped with the charac¬ 
ter of conspiracy. ’ * Force may be oper¬ 
ated either physically o> mechanically; or 
it may be coercion by fear, threat, or inti¬ 
mation of loss, injury, obloquy, or suffer¬ 
ing. * The acts of the defendant and his 
associates here are unlawful and incom¬ 
patible with the prosperity, peace and 
civilization of the country; and if they 
can be perpetrated with impunity by com¬ 
binations of irresponsible cabals or cliques, 
there will be an end of government and of 
society itself. The motto of the law is 
this: ‘So use your own rights that you 
shall not injure others’ rights.’ ” 


The exportation of silk from Japan dur¬ 
ing the year 1887-88 was estimated at 
88,958 bales, against 26,870 bales in 
1886-87. The United States are at present 
the largest consunfers of Japanese silk and 
figure m the last report for nearly 21,000 
bales, while only 1785 bales were exported 
to Great. Britain. The crop of 1888, esti¬ 
mated, is roughly at atnmt 0,500,000 
pounds, of which about 40 per cent, will 
be consumed in the country. 


The London Engineer says: Now that 
the question of Ramsbottom’s trough is 
under discussion in connection with the 
“race to Edinburgh,” it may be worth 
pointing out that the late Mr. Ramsbottom 
was not the firsthand true inventor of the 
contrivance. It was patented in America 
in November, 1854, by McDonald. Mr. 
Ramsbottom’s English patent was taken 
out in 1860, and is numbered 1527. 
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Horse Hi tellings. 


Oliver Bros. & Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for whom the II. B. Newhall Company, 
107 Chambers street, New York, are 
agents, are manufacturing a line of Stiff 
Horse Hitchings. which are represented in 
the illustration given herewith, which ex- 


ing in one of the flanges for holding the 
| wheel in place, so that it has water both 
on its inside and outside When operat¬ 
ing the machine # the water in the center of 
the wheel is described as being driven 
through the pores of the wheel, wetting 
every particle thoroughly. This is re¬ 
ferred to as preventing the tool while be- 


| water. For grinding scissors the guide A 
attached by the screw C is removed. The 
facility with which carving or table knives 
can be ground on this machine is alluded 
to, and it is claimed that any person, how¬ 
ever inexperienced, can do this perfectly. 
The weight of the machine is 5 pounds. 
Fig. 3 represents the Clipper Grinder 



Horse Hitchings. 



plains the article so fully that no detailed 
description is necessary. The special ad¬ 
vantage alluded to in the use of this article 
is that it will prevent cribbing. It is made 
of iron, and is furnished both self-colored 
and galvanized. 

Clipper Tool, Knife and Scissors 
Grinders. 

The Higganum Mfg. Corporation, 189 
and 191 Water street, New York, are put¬ 
ting on the market an interesting line of 
grinders, invented and patented by Mr. R. 
Dutton, some of which are illustrated in 
the cuts herewith given. Fig. 1 represents 
their No. 4 Clipper, which is run, it will 
be observed, by means of a belt, and is 
designed for grinding plane irons, chisels, 
gouges, &c. It has four wheels, num¬ 
bered 1, 2, 3 and 4 in the cut. There are 
also, it will be seen, clamps E and F, 
which are used for bolding the tools to be 
ground. The wheels 1, 2 and 3 are used 
lor grinding gouges, and are respectively 
£, i, and 4 inch in thickness, the rims 
being rounded. Small gouges less than 
£ inch in diameter will be ground upon 
wheels Nos. 2 and 3 while held and guided 
with the hands, but for larger gouges the 
swivel and gauge clamps, F and H, are 
used, the cut representing this attachment 
as down in the position in which it nat¬ 
urally remains when not in use. In using 
this clamp the gouge to be ground is 


ing ground from heating or having its 
temper drawn, and also preventing the 
wheel from becoming glazed by use. The 
tool while being ground is held firmly in 
the clamp E, which is directly in front of 
the operator and controlled by his left 
hand by means of the handle D. By 



Fig. 2. —No. 3 Clipper Grinder , with 
Attachment for Grinding Scissors. 


this means plane irons, chisels, &c., may 
be quickly ground to the bevel desired, 
and the manufacturers allude to the ac¬ 
curacy and perfection with which this is 
done. It is claimed that with this ma¬ 
chine a gouge can be as quickly and easily 
ground as an ordinary plane iron or chisel. 


No. 1, which has, it will be observed, 
some of the features of the machine shown 
in Fig. 1, the corundum wheel being 5 
inches in diameter, lj-inch face, with a 
hole in the center 3 inches in diameter by 
which the water in the trough is'given ac¬ 
cess to it. By one turn of the crank the 
wheel is revolved nine times, so that 
grinding will be done more rapidly than 
upon a large wheel when not geared. The 
same machine is made without a stand 
and provided with thumb screw to clamp 
it on the bench. It is pointed out that 



Fig. 3.— No. 1 Clipper Grinder. 



with this machine plane irons, chisels, <fcc. r 
may be ground to any bevel desired. The 
company also make another machine, Fig. 
4, which they designate as No. 5, which 
is intended for the same purpose as their 
No. 1, shown in Fig. 3, but it has a pulley 
and belt in place of a crank and gear to 
fun it by. The speed of this machine 


Fig. 1.— No. 4 Clipper Grinder, wit 

securely fastened in it at F, the hinge at 
H permitting the requisite pressure on the 
wheel, while the rocking motion permitted 
by the swivel allows the grinding of the 
entire edge of the gouge, an operation 
which is, it is claimed, accomplished 
with great ease and success. Wheel 
No. 4 is flat-faced, If inches thick, 
5 inches in diameter, and has a 
hollow in the center 3 inches in 
diameter. The corundurfl .grinding-wheel 
used in this machine is referred to as su¬ 
perior to the emery-wheel. Water when 
placed in the trough is admitted to the 
inside of the wheel through a small*open- 


Attachment for Grinding Gouges. 

This grinder is intended to be run from 
700 to 800 turns* per minute, the arrow T 
showing the direction. Its weight is 17^ 
pounds 

Fig. 2 represents the No. 3 machine, a 
tool designed for family use, for sharpen¬ 
ing knives, scissors, &c, The machine is 
represented in the illustration as clamped 
to the corner of a table. The wheel, like 
that described above, is a corundum wheel 
4 inches in diameter, with 1-inch face, 
geared to revolve six times to one turn of 
the crank, grinding as fast as a wheel 24 
inches in diameter not geared. The wheel 
runs, it will be observed, in a trough of 


Fig. 4.— No. 5 Clipper Grinder. 

should be from 700 to 800 revolutions per 
minute. They also make a No. 2 Grinder 
in which a free grit stone is used. It is a 
small and compact machine for sharpen¬ 
ing tools, knives, &c. 
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The American Frame Pulley. 


We illustrate herewith the American 
Frame Pulley, a new form now being put 
on the market by Palmer Hardware Mfg. 
Company, Troy, N. Y. Like their other 



Fig. 1 .—The American Frame Pulley. 

styles of pulleys, it has its face edges 
curved to adapt it to fit a mortise made of 
a series of connected auger holes, and has 
markers on its edges with which to indent 
in the wood the exact centers on which to 


L. & I. J. White. 

The following article from the Buffalo 
Express, giving as it does a history of this 
long-established and well-known house, 
will be read with interest: 

Buffalo possesses numerous points of advan¬ 
tage for the manufacture of specialties, and 
among the local industrial establishments are 
many whose field of operations covers the 
whole nation. One of the firms who e mail 
bears the postmarks of almost every town in 
the United States, as well as the strange stamps 
of foreign countries, is the long-established 
edge-tool works of L. & I. J. White, at Nos. 
310, 312and 314 Exchange street. Mr. Leonard 
White, the surviving partner of this widely 
known firm, is the oldest practical edge-tool 
man in America. He was born in Tolland, 
Conn., November 16, 1810. His family mi¬ 
grated to this State in 1819, settling in the town 
of Elba, Orleans County. When Mr. White 
was 16 years of age he went to Rochester to 
learn the trade of an edge-tool maker. For 10 
years he remained in the employ of D. R. Bar¬ 
ton, at that time the only prominent edge-tool 
manufacturer in this country, and during a 
decade of hard work he mastered the business 
in all its details. 

In 1836 Mr. Leonard White, in company 
with his brother, Mr. I. J. White, established 
an edge-tool factory at Monroe, Mich., where 
for some years they carried on a flourishing 
business. Becoming impressed, however, with 
the idea that Buffalo was a more advantageous 
point of distribution than the Michigan town, 
they decided finally to change their base of 
operations. Accordingly, in 1844, Mr. I. J. 
White came here and established a new plant, 
on the corner of Ohio and Indiana streets. 


In 1879 Mr. I. J. White died, but the well- 
known firm name is still retained by his 
brother, 

Taft’s Vis© Wrench. 


This article is manufactured by Chas. 
A. Bowen <fc Co., Sterling Ohio, and is 
illustrated herewith. The special feature 
of the wrench is the tightening device, the 
arrangement of which is shown in the cut. 
From this it will be seen that the wrench 
is provided with a lever, which serves as 
a tightening device. This lever works on 
a screw in the ferrule. In use the wrench 
is screwed on to the work in the ordinary 
manner, the lever being raised in a per¬ 
pendicular position, when, by pressing the 
lever down to the position shown in the 
cut, the wrench is given a vise-like grip 
so that it cannot slip from the work. The 
wrench itself is described as made of the 
best material, care being taken to make it 
a first quality article, and the manufact¬ 
urers allude to the advantages it possesses 
in view of its tightening device, mention¬ 
ing among other points that it never slips ; 
that it is a combination of wrench, hand- 
vise and clamp in a single tool; that with 
it nuts can be taken off the corners of which 
have been grooved or rounded; that with 
it hot nuts may be removed without hand¬ 
ling them, while they also indicate several 
other purposes for which it can advan- 



start the bit. The case is made up of a 
series of angular swellings, the apexes of 
which extend slightly beyond the curved 
lines of the face edges—the rear edge of 
the case being a hollow chisel. The man¬ 
ufacturers claim for this construction en¬ 
tire avoidance of the danger of splitting 
the jambs, as is likely to occur with those 
made to fill at all points a like mortise, on 
account of variation in position or inclina¬ 
tion of the holes, which is unavoidable in 
those bored by hand. This improved 
form, it is claimed, will, by means of the 



Fig. 2.—Mortise for American Frame Pulley. 

rear chisel edges, cut away all obstructions 
caused by imperfect boring, and the apexes 
of the angles will hold it firmly in place. 
Its finish is referred to as being of the best. 
Only one size, 2 inches, is made. The 
pulleys have steel axles, and a {-inch bit 
is used for mortising. 


Two years later he was rejoined by his brother, 
who had remained in Michigan to close up the 
business. 

About 20 years ago the works of the firm 
were destroyed by fire, and being desirous of 
rebuilding on a larger scale, tne Exchange 
street property was secured and the present ex¬ 
tensive works were erected. The main build¬ 
ing, a three-story brick, is 60 x 104 feet, with 
an addition, 55 x 104, extending through to 
Carroll street. The large structure contains 
on the first floor the office and the grinding and 
polishing departments, where the duly shaped 
and tempered tools receive their polish and 
cutting edges. On the second floor is the store¬ 
room, where the finished tools lie in drawers 
and cases, all classified and ready to start on 
their journey to Nova Scotia or San Francisco, 
at an hour's notice. Here too are the machine 
shop, pattern shop and handling department. 
The third floor is used as a storeroom for 
handle stock, packing boxes, &c. 

The entire extension is used as a forgeshop, 
and here, by means of Trip Hammers, Drop 
Hammers, and powerful rolls, driven by a 120 
horse-power engine, the metal red from the 
furnace fires is welded, hammered, and rolled 
into the shapes which give the first hint of the 
finished tool. Practical edge-tool men declare 
this to be the best-equipped tool-forge shop in 
this country. 


The implements made by L. & I. J. White 
may be divided into four general classes. First 
and most important among these is their line 
of Cooper’s Tools, of which, with perhaps a 
“*ngle exception, they are the most extensive 
afters in America. These include every im¬ 
aginable implement pertaining to the cooper’s 
trade. The firm likewise turn out a great 
many carpenters’ tools, particularly Chisels, 
Draw-Shaves, Plane Irons and Ship-Carpenters’ 
Tools. A third specialty of the house is a com¬ 
plete assortment of Butchers’ Tools, embracing 
all the implements used in packing houses ana 
meat markets. And last, out not least at the 
present time, the vast increase in the number 
of planing mills and kindred industries requir¬ 
ing Knives, the same including Stave, Hoop 
and Veneer Knives, Paper-Cuttmg and Leather 
Splitting, &c., has enlarged the demand to 
such proportions that the Machine Knife de¬ 
partment is now one of the most important of 
the business. 


tageouslv be used. Its utility in the ma¬ 
chine shop and for general use is also 
referred to. 


Improved Dial. 


Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have made some recent improvements 
in their Champion Keyless Locks, one of 



Dial (New) for No. 302, Full Size. 


which relates to the combinations being 
made more simple without any sacrifice of 
security, so as to obviate the difficulty of 
understanding and fitting these locks in 
place correctly. Another improvement is 
in the enlargement of the dial, which is 
made as legible as possible, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This 
change is made to overcome as far as pos¬ 
sible the difficulties in using keyless locks 
where there is an imperfect light, and is 
regarded as a decided improvement. As 
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some, however, may prefer the former 
style of dial the company are making both 
the old and the new. The demand for 
these locks for private use and for clubs, 
gymnasiums, associations, &c., is referred 
to as being such as to require an increase 
in the manufacturing facilities. 


Snre-Grip Steel Tackle Block. 


The Fulton Iron and Engine Works, 
Detroit, Mich., are putting on the market 
the Detroit Patent Sure-Grip Steel Tackle 
Block, which has been invented by Alex¬ 
ander M. Kerr, the superintendent, and 
patented September 4, 1888. The special 
ieature of its construction is the brake, 
which, it will be observed, is exceedingly 
simple, consisting only of a wedge, which is 



| Fig. 1 .—Detroit Sure-Grip Steel Tackle 
Biock. 

double acting, and so efficient in its opera¬ 
tion, that it is described as absolutely 
automatic and certain in holding a load 
suspended at any desired hight without 
fastening the rope. The body is made of 
steel plates, the pins being cold rolled 
steel. The castings are malleable iron, 
thus making an especially strong and safe 
construction. The brake is a fluted wedge, 
dropped between two ropes in such a 
manner that the load is brought on all 
strands of rope at the same time. It is 
also pointed out that the heavier the load 
the more efficient the brake, owing to the 
fact that the fluted wedge is drawn down 
and points between the sheaves in propor¬ 
tion to the weight of load. It is also 
pointed out that the construction is such 
that the brake does not flatten the rope, 
wear on it being thus reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, and it is claimed that a partially 
worn rope can be used in this machine to 
as good advantage as a new one. 
The economy of labor connected with 
its use is also alluded to, as by 
its use one man can take the place 
of two as the brake holds the load at the 
end of each effort made by the operator, 


thus enabling him to secure a fresh grip 
on the load with both hands, or the loaa 
can be left hangingat any point without 
further attention. This block is intended 
for use by bridge and ship builders, con¬ 
tractors, hardware and other merchants, 
truckmen, machine shops, &c., and in 



Fig. 2 .—Showing Arrangement of Brake. 

stringing heavy electric wires, handling 
barrels, baled hay, &c. The invention is 
the result of a necessity long felt in the 
company’s shops for a block which would 
raise and lower quickly and where the 
hight of hoist is not limited, and with no 
possibility of the brake slipping when the 
load is suspended. The satisfaction with 
which the contrivance has been received 
in the short time it has been on the market 
is alluded to as indicating that it meets a 
want of the trade. 


The Reddy Tentilator. 


James M. Reddy, 817 South State street, 
Chicago, has designed an apparatus for 
securing increased efficiency from stoves, 
which he designates the Reddy Venti- 



The Reddy Ventilator.—Fig. 1 .—Sectional 
Elevation. 

lator and Coal and Wood Economizer. 
It is illustrated in the accompanying cut, 
and consists of a sheet-iron cylinder with 
heads of cast iron. It is fitted with pipe 
collars at the top and botttom and can 
be used in various ways. It can be placed 
on top of an ordinary cylinder stove, with 
the smoke-pipe attached to the top and 
passing thence to the chimney; or ft can 
take the place of a section of pipe on a 
base-burner; or it can be used as a drum 


in an upper room, having a connection 
through the floor with a range, cooking 
stove or heating stove in the room below. 
Its construction is simple. There are two 
sheet-iron drums, having a spiral division 
running up between them, with openings 
at the top aud bottom. Air from the 
room passes into the center drum, and the 
smoke and heat from the stove circulate 
around the spiral passage between the 



Fig. 2.— Looking Down on Top of the Head 
of Ventilator. Showing Damper. 

two drums, heating the air, which is dis¬ 
charged into the room again from the 
upper openings, while the smoke is con¬ 
veyed through the regular stove-pipe up 
the chimney. Two cuts herewith given 
show the construction of the head of 
the heater. This has a ventilating dam¬ 
per, which is left open for ten min¬ 
utes or so at frequent intervals to take 
the foul air from the room up the chim¬ 
ney. When this ventilator is open no 
heat is thrown out into the room 
from the heater, but when it is closed the 
heater again discharges hot air into the 



Fig. 8 .—View Looking Inside the Head of 
the Heater, Showing its Construction. 

room. It can be readily perceived that 
this device forms quite a reinforcement to 
the power of a stove of ordinary construc¬ 
tion and thus secures additional heat from 
the fuel burned, making it possible to 
secure much more heat from the same fuel 
than when the stove alone is used. The 
size of the heater is 38 inches high and 
ljty inches in diameter. It is mounted 
with either Wood’s Russia planished iron 
or smooth sheet iron. 


The Car Spring Association. —The 

directors of the Railway Car Spring Asso¬ 
ciation held a meeting at the Hotel An¬ 
derson, Pittsburgh, on Saturday, the 18th 
inst. A. French, chairman of the A. 
French Spring Company, Limited, of that 
city, presided! The meeting was prelim¬ 
inary to the general meeting to be held on 
Wednesday of the present week. Only 
two firms in the United States are not in the 
association, one being the Atkinson Car 
Spring Company, of Chicago. This firm 
have brought suit against the organization 
and also against Park, Brother & Co., Lim¬ 
ited, of Pittsburgh, who refused to sell 
them steel except at an advance of $10 per 
ton over what members of the association 
paid. The directors talked over the dis¬ 
position of these two suits, and, it is re¬ 
ported, will contest them to the end. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 



iiBldra. 

B. R Ground «d IS,Central Flre,l-10’s.70# f “ 

Doable Watereroof. 1-10*».AL40J 

Koikd Waterproof, 1-10’s. 

G.D.. .. 

s.b.. 

Uiton totalise Outride* Oa 

F. O. Trimmed.. 

F. L. Ground.... . 

Oen. Fire Ground... 

Doable Water oroof. 

Doable Waterproof, in 1-10's 

§. R Genome Imported. 

■ere*. B.54#a654 

■ej • D Waterproof. Central Fire..$1.00 

Qorfrwo##— 

Elm fire Cartrklree..die 60*6*8 $ 

Elm Fire Military.die 16*2)1 

Central Fire. Pistol and Elite.die 26*5*8 % 

Central Fire. Military * Sporting. ...die 16*6*8 5 
Blank Caitrldges. except 88 and 88 oaL, an ad¬ 
ditional 10 2 over above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges JK cal .41-76, die 8 f 

Bla nk Cartridge. 38 cal.18.50, die 8 2 

Primed SheHe and Bnllete..die 16*6*8 % 

& R Capa, Roond BaU.fL76, die 8 2 

^RR Cape, Conical Ball, 8waged_-$8.00, die 8 8 

Bern an Primer* all sixes, and a L. Cape (for I *2 

8turtevant Shelle).$L00,dU t *' ” 

▲11 other Prlmere, all eleee.-ALSO die 8 2 


First quality, 4,8.10 and 18 gauge.dls 26*10*8 * 
First quality. 14,10 and 20 gauge (|10 UsU.^.^ 

Star,Club.RIvsland) 10-gauge, 10list) ..die 38*4 
Climax wands. ) 12 range. $8 list S *10 2 % 
Club, Rival and Climax Brands, 14.10 and 20 

gauge..die 80*10*8 % 

Selbold’s Combination Shot 8hells.die 16*8 2 

Braes shot Shells. 1st quality.die 00*2 % 

Brass 8hot Shelle Club. Rival. rnimax.dla 06*2 2, 

A. a * O. Co., I. X. L.. 10 * 12 gauge..-ds 40*6*2 % 
A. B * C. Co, “Special," 10 gauge..die 80AH *5*2 % 
A. B. * C. Co.. " 8peciaL" 10 * 12 gauge...40*10*2 % 

Fowler's Patent, 10 *12 gauge, F 100.484® 

A#li L oaded — 

List No. 10,1887.die 80*10 % 


Die 80*8 8 
With small 
extras. 


2. 8 .a # w.B. 4 .-B.e.u S j ;rtt6 


__ __42.00 

M. Ol w: R. A.-B. a; 0*l5 A 80 
m. a * w. a a. -a a, 7 * 8 .... 2.00 
f. a a * w. a a.-p. a. u up., sao 
r. a a * w. a a-p. a. 0*10? 4.00 
■ a a * w. a a—p. a, 7*0 ... 400 


Bey’s a a, ll up..., 

Blare p. a. 11® 86. 

Anri la.-Bade Annie.....* n 10#, die SO • 90*6 % 

Peter Wright's. .......17...7....0 1 ~ 

armltageVMooee Hole. 

Armltage Mouse Hole, Extra..lxy®J 

wtuSSona*7™V-.v.*.v.*.v.vr.v.*r.*jjr7rrrrr * * ** 

7. * Elley Carr. Patent 8oUd.. 

Anmil Vita and DriB— 

■ton Falls Ca.,....BAOO, die 90 2 

CtaMiev Anvil and Vise....,..,..die 862 

▲Den Combined Anvil and Flee.88, die 40*10 8 

Hoorn* Barnes Mfg. Co..die 88*4 2 


Apple Parers. 

Advance. .. . * do*. 

Antrim Combination.* dm. 

Baldwin ...* do*. 

Champion.F doe. 

Eureka, 1388. .each 

Family Ba# State .f) do*. 

Gem. .. F do*. 

Gold Medal.F do*. 

Hudson** New *88.F do*. 

Ideal.....F do*. 

Improved Bay State. F do*. 

Little Star .F do*. 

Monarch.F do*. 

Penn..... F do*. 

Perfection. p doc. 

Pomona ..F do*. 

Rocking Table.F doe. 

Turntable.-.F do*. 

Victor. .a doe. 

White fountain! ’.'.* F do** 

72... F do*. 

70.F do*. 

78..F do*. 


84.75 

6.60 

6.25 

7.26 
17.< 0 
12.00 

6.25 
4.00 

8.76 

4.76 
81*. (10 

6.00 
18.50 
6.60 
A 00 
4.00 
4.00 
400 
8.00 
440 
1840 
4.60 

4.60 

4.26 

5.76 

6.60 


Alien and Bits. 


Vew Haven 

l A. Ive*_ 

ephreyevllle 


Mfg. Co.1 

mi Ooooer Co..[ 

ret*Co.L„.die 70 6 

yerlUe Hfg.Co.| 

_ wlft * Ca (F. H. Beecher)J 

k*s, Douglass MffcOa....-...die 66 2 

k^New Haven Copper Co.. Ale 60*1 0 ®60*1 0 Ag % 

NUSoUdHeaSf.‘.*.*.’7 .7.7.7.7.7.dis 80 f 

J. Jennings * Co., Ha 10, extension Up.die 40 % 

. j, Jenntags * Ca, Na 80.die 00 g 

laeeell Jenmmge* Auger* and Bite. dta 26 1 

Imitatfoo Jennmgs’Bltemew tfeti.die 08—0*6 « 


OCTOBER 17, 1888. 

The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail m the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers' 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name. It Is not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 
at the figures named. 

do* pairs. SL0O-dli9p®90*10 g 
Van Band's 8crew Pattern.....416 F groAdla 60*10 g 

Van Band's 014 Pattern.816 F gra-dls 66*10* 

Washburn's Old Pattern...40 F pa net 

Hsrrlinan’s.........new Ust, net 

_, . . . . , Austin * Eddy Na 8008.JOFgranet 

734 % | Common.-.A*'A*. C £? I £A7*£ I B#enrltT G*mvltT...80 * *ra net 

Barb% 4 *4iaan31argcr.F * 734® 8# net 

Barbed.Qln. 77“ ...F isiStNnet 


Sarki small, 818; lam, 8M.dls 86® 86*68 

Ives’ Na 4, per doa, $M.dls 86® 40 2 

Swan’s.dls 40 2 

•tear's, Na L VM); Na8,888.dls 86 2 

Stearns’ Na 8, $48.dta 90 2 


often 

given. 


Diamond.-.F dosfSTofdls 5*102 

“Bee”.dls 86® 86*60 

Double Cut, 8hepardsou*i.dls 46 ® 46*6 % 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co...dls 80*10 8 

Double Cut, HnrtweU'sTFgra.16.26 

Double Cut. Douglass'...dls 40*10 % 

Doable Cut. Ives*...dls 00 ® 00*6 2 

Sit Stool Grille— 

Morse Twist Drills. . .dls 60*10*6 * 

Standard.dls 60*10*6 * 

Cleveland. dls 60*10*6 % 

Syracuse, for metal.dls 60*10*6 * 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).dls 80 ® 80*6 * 

Williams 1 or Holt’s, for metaL .dls 60*10*10 % 

Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood...dls 40*10 8 

Ah Augmand B1U— 

L r Hommedleu's.dls 16*10 2') 

Watrous’s..dls 16*10 % > 

Snells.dls 16*10 % 

Snell's Snip Auger Patt*n Car Bltadls 16*102. 

Awl Halts. 

Sewing, Brass Ferrule..88.60 F gross—dls 46*10 * 

Patent Sewing, Short.8L00 F doa—dls 40*10 * 

Patent Sewing, Long.4L80 F doa.—net 

Patent Peg, Plain Top..D0.00 F grosa—dls 46*10 % 

Patent Pee. Leather too...418.00 F stom— dls 46*102 
Awls, Brad Beta, #kc. 

iwls, Be wing, Common.F gross fl. 70—dls 86 % 

IwU, Bhonlderea Peg. ...Faroes 18.46—dls 40®40*10 % 

twls. Patent Peg.. M Fgross 634—dls 40® 40*10 % 

twls, Shouldered Brad.18.70 F grots—dls 36 2 

Awls, Handled Brad.17.60 F gross—dls 46 % 

Awls. Handled Scratch-.*7.60 F gross—dls 86*10 % 

Awls. Soeket Scratch.8140 F doa—dls 86 ® 80 2 

Awl and Teel Beta, 

Aiken's Bets.Awls * Tools.No.90. Fdoa410—dls 66*10 f 
fray’s Ad Tool Hdla.. Noe.L812; 8, US.; 8. 812; 4JB. 

Miner's Falls Adj. Tool Hdls., Noe. 1, |18; 8, WAdls 26 % 

Henry's Combination Haft..F dot, ffi 

Brad Sets, Na 48,81040. Na 48. HS.60.. .dls 70*10*6 % 
Brad Sets, 8taaley*s Excelsior, No. 1, {7.6a ) 

Brad Seta, Stanley's Excelsior, Na 8, A4.oa > dls 80*10 2 
Brad Beta. Stanley's Excelsior, Na8,|64aS 
Axon* 

M ahers ' and Special Brand s— 

First quality., 

Others.. 


.F doe. 


..F 


Pan, F P. 6# net 
.....F gross 10.60 


doe, 86.00 ® 86.60 
dot. $6.60® 16.76 

Axle Grease, 

FrasePs, in bulk.Keg F 1,4#; 

Frasers, In boxes... . _ 

Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs., F doa, 1B: *L20; 2 b. 

Dixon’s Everlasting....10-B palls, each, 8 

Lower grades, spedal brands.F gro $640 ® 

Axle#.—Na 1,4#® 434* Na 8, 6)4® 634#. 

Nos. 7 to 18...die 60®66 2 

Nos. 10 to 81. dls 00*10*10®70 2 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Oiling : 
Standard Farm (1 to 6)and Special FarmTAl to A6) 

Lees than 10 seta.dls 8834 2 

Over 10 sets....dls 8834*6 % 

Z Strong Exp. (6 to 0X * XX Strong Track (lo to 16): 

Less than 10 seta.dls 10 2 

Over 10 sets. 

ES*f■orairfiSTfak, F doe SIS, 

_ Balances,—Spring Bslsnee 

Common 84B......__ 

*bhsk:—::B8| 

sSSU- 

Light Brass.......Ale 70*102 

•saffisr-. 

BDvei 


.dls 10 2 

...Ale 10*6 2 

...dls 002 

_...dlS 602 

.F doa, 8L60—dls 60 2 


Globs (Cone’s Patent)... 

Deor— 

Goog. Abbe's....... 

Gong. Yankee.... 

-Barton's.. 

Taylor's. 



Ooaneft’ .. 

ijsegiuizii-i 


rtitid'. 


.-dis 0 o*?ofio 2 

.dls 8834*102 

.dls 46*10 2 

,.da 40*10® 602 

.dls 16*102 

.dls 60*10*8 2 

.dls 10 2 

..dls 80*102 

.......dls 00*10* 


PuE Western^.. 


.dls 86*102 

..dls 60*10*82 
..dls 60*10*8 2 

.dls 86*10 2 


.4US00010 2 

.dls 90*10 2 

........dls 70*10 2 

Eentneky "Ksr” ...dls 90*10» 

Kentucky, flargeatrs nst. ..die 70*10 2 

Podge, Genuine Eentneky, new list, dls 70®70* 10 % 

faxes star...-AM 60*10® 60*10*6 2 

..dls 40—0*6 2 

.F B,8#®834# 

Bella..dls 402 


Ordinary Tackle, list April 17, *86..dls 40 2 

Cleveland Block Ca, Mai. Iron.dls 60 % 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, MaL Iron.dls 60 2 

Belts. 

Door and Shutter— 

Oast Iron Barrel, Square, *0.dls 70® 70*10 2 

Cast Iron 8hutterBolts.dls 70 f 70*102 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent’s list)..dls 06*10 2 

Ives' Patent Door Bolts.dls 60 2 

Wrought Barrel..dls 70 ® 70*10 2 

Wrought Bquare. .dls 70 ® 70*10 2 

Wrt8hutter.aU Iroo.Stanley *s list.dls 00*10 % 

Wrt Shutter. Brass Knob,8tanley *s_dls 40*10 2 

Wrought Shutter, Sargent’s list.dls 60*10 g 

Wrought 8unk Flush. Bargent’s list-.dls 66*10 2 

y-ought nunk Flush. Stanley's list.dls 60*10 2 

Wrought B.E.Fiusn. Oom*n Stanley's dst. dls 63*10 2 


Com. Ust June ia ’04.dls 75*«4&8 2 

Genome Eagle, Ust Oct.. *84.dls 76*10 % 

Phils, pattern. Ust Oct. 7, 84. ..dls 76*10®76*10*6 2 
K. a * W.. old Ust.dls 70 2 


Common. Ust Feb. 88. 1888...dls 70 2 

P. C. B. * N. Ca. Empire.list Feb. 88.1888.....dls 702 
F. a R * N. Co., PhlladeL. list Oct. 84.....dls8834 2 
P.C.B.*N.Ca, Keystone. PhlL list. Oct.*84—4ta 80 2 
P.C.RAN.Co., Norway, PhlL Ust. Oct.’84.dls 76*10 2 
Am. a Ca. Norway, Phil.. Ust Oct. 10.*84..dls 76*10 2 

Am. a Co.. Eagt3.PhfL.11st Oct. 16.’84.dls 80 2 

Am. a Ca, PhlladeL Ust. Oct. 16 84.-dls 8934 2 

Am. 8. Ca, Bay 8tate. Ust Fea 88.*88..... ...dls 70 2 

a a * W.. PhlladeL Ust Oot. 10.1884.dls 88 % 

a A a Mfg. Co.-dls 702 

Stove and Plata— 

Stove...dls 68342 

Plow...dls 00*62 

Am. a Ca Stove, Annealed.dls 0834 2 

a a* w.. Plow-.-.dis662 

a a * W„ Stove.dls 08U 2 

a * a Mfcr On-, stove.dls 0834 2 

Macntne. according to size..dls 76*10 ® 80 2 

Bolt Enas, according to size.als 76*10 ® 80 2 

Bernx...F B034B1034# 

Bering Unchlree. 

Without Augers. Upright. Angular. 

Douglas.$6.60 $0.76.dls 60 2 

Snell’s, Rios’s Patent.6.50 6.75A1S 40*10*102 

Jennlnn.6.60 a76.dls46®46*10i 

Other Machines.3.86 A 76.-net 

Phillips’Pat., with Angers 7.00 7.60.-....net 

Humason^Beokley * Oa*s. ..dls 00*10 2 


Steel Alloy 


P Bits......... .dls60*10®60. 

LVemmedfsa Oar Bits.dls 16*102 

nratur Pat. Auger Bits.dls 10 2 

^atkm A ogw s 

A .{ 86*10® 

* 5 * 10*52 

• A^tastabie f dot'..d® 40*102 

ni^m^sag , $4jd;;;.:!ii;ii- , .v;ffi 00*102 



Bellews.— H iac ks a sl tas*.—die 60*10*6 ® 00 % 

...dls 40 ® 40*10 f 

^SilrtSTiitlsr---^ 4n * 10#l0€ 

Commofftandara.TT.*... .dls 70*10 % 

Standard...dls 70*70*6 2 

Extra.Als 00*10 2 

'fiPk &^fe5m33S2iid.v.v.'.'.'A!* sm^S 

s 2?a e J!.^r:...w-di,u< 

MeGin’s.F dos $8—dls 10 2 

Bite.—Auger, Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, *a, see 
Augers sad Bits. 

■xtewdon. Barber^.F doa $16.00—dls 40 ® 40*102 

. 

Washburn's Balf-Locktng.dls 80 ® 80*10 % 


Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to SA.dls 00*6®00*102 

Backus, Nos. 0. AJS. 14.dta 00*10*6 2 

Backus! Nos. ftjfcV 98,7 A U.dls 70*10*6 2 

Barber’s, Nos. 10 to 10.-Als 60 2 

Barber’s, Nos. 80 to 88.-.dls 60s 

Barber’s, Nos. 40 to 68.. .-dls 60*102 

Barker's, Nos. 8,10 and 18.dls 75A10®S08 

Barker's, Plated. Nos. A10 and 18.Als 06*10®70 % 

Osgood’s Ratchet.Als 40*10*60 % 

Spoff ore’s.dls 60*10 2 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty....dls 70® 70*62 

Ives* New Haven Ratchet.Als 0u*6 ® 00*10 % 

Ives* Barber Ratchet.dls 00*6 f 00*10 " 

Ives' Barbers. .Als 00*6 ® 60*10 

Ives’Spofford .dls00*6*60«0„ 

Common BalL American..H.10 • $L1§ 

Bartholomews. Nos. 86.17. 80.dls 60*10®00A6 2 

Bartholomew’s. Nos. U7 118 .110..dls 70 ® 70*6 % 

Amtdon's Barker^ Imp’d Plain.dls76*10#802 

▲mldon’t Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dls 06*10 

Amldon's Ratchet.-.dls 76*10 l 

▲mldon*s Eclipse Ratchet—.—.dls 00 j| 

Amldon’s Globe Jewed...dls 40*40*10 % 

Amldon’s Corner Braes. 

Amldon’s Universal. 

Amldon’s BaHhlo BaU__ I 

P. a * W... dls60*102 

56M0 J WftlOAlO 2 


TUSOt 

{ 80* 
70 2 
802 
sisooi 

..> 0*10 2 

.-.$L10®COS 


ijiargenfs list._ ^ 

_v. Sargent’s Ust-...dls 00*10# 00*10*10 

Heading, plain.dls 00*10 ® 00*10*6 

Beading. Rosette..-dls 00**0 • 00*10*10 _ 

finrfet Wire Goods..dls 8734 • 8734*10,2 

Broil ora* tinea. 0 i0 oxlf 

Henls* Bolf-Bssttng.. ) Per dos. 84.60 AM 0LM 

S achets.—See Weu Buckets and Palls. 
niriLinga. MlonOa Nut .^dl^fJ 

FeeaSSwPw. oa*s..... ...Id is 60*i6'® ijj*io*io I 
EUrtoh Hdw.Oo- White MetaL low llsLdta6O®60*102 

.•. •••.4..• •4rv s& 

_ 10.00 8L60 94.00 87.00 8A00 8A60 82J60 

__aven Edge Tool Ca*s.dls 40 * 

P. a * W ...??!.dls 8834*6®883i*U} % 

Bntta. 

.Als 8834*102 

.dtaW34*10* 


$HL 60 1 

w Hsvea 


Wrought Brass. 

Qast Brass. TleboaFs. 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s Fast. 

Cast Brass. Loose Joint-. 

Out Ir o n 

Fast Joint, Narrow....dls 

Fast Joint. Broad...;.—...dls 

Loose Joint.. 

Loose Joint. Japanned. 

Loose Joint, Jap. with 

Parliament Buns.. 

Mayer’s Hinges..-. 

'-Pm, Acorns.. 


Loossl 


Loose Pin. Aoorae, Jap, Fttd.Tlpa, 


lo£ 


dls 70*10 


Digitized by v^»ooQLe 
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fhrouaht 'Ami» 

Fa«t Joint Harrow .dls 70ft 10% 

Fut Joint. Lt, Narrow.dls 70*10 % 

Fast Joint. Broad.dla 70*10 f 

Loose Joint. Broad...dla 70*10 % 

Table Bn eta. Back Flat*. *o..dls 70*10 0 

fnalda Blind. Regular...dla 70*10 4 

Inalde Blind. Light.*.dla 70*10 l 

Loom Pin.dla 70*10 0 

Bronaod Wrought Bntta.dla 40*10*40*10*6 % 

CallHra-flw Compaaaaa. 

Calks, Toe 

Gautier.V ft 5Vt#»64 

Dewicks.V ft 6<*a»<w 

Can Ouenere. 

Xeaungot Comet. 

American. 

Duplex.. 


.ft doa $ 8 . 00 , dla 36 » 

..ft groaa 9S.0C 

.doa 96#, dla 16 *80$ 

..ft doa $3.75. dla 80 t 

_ft doa $8.86, dla 66 * 00 | 

..ft groM $0.00. dls 45 * 60 | 

..ft doa $8.60. dla 10 4 

.ft doa $2.76*88 00 * 

«car..ft doa $4.76 s 

Borman*. Wo. i *»; a, $< Sbz*, vlm .*♦« sA»m*u « 

World a Beat, ft groaa. He. 1* $18.00; No. 8, $84.00, 

No. 3, $80.00...dla 60 * 10 0 

-- -ft doa $8 00, dla 36*6 0 

.ft doa 88.60, dla 46 0 

ft doa 82.00. dla 60 « 


_ n's. 

No. 4. French .... 
No. 6. Iron handle 

Bnreka.. 

Sardine Solasora. 


Cards. 

Hone end Curry.dls 10*10 * 10*10*10 4 

Cotton.Mew list, Aug- 1883. dla 10 ® 10*10 % 

Wool . " *• " dla 10* 10*10% 

Cartel Stretefeara. 

Cftet Steel. Pollahed.ft doa 12.86 

Oast Iron. 8teel Points .-ft doa 80S 

Booket. .ft doa $1.75 

Bullard's-.dla 86 * 86*10 4 

Caraat ftweeuers. 

BlaaeU No. 6.ft doa $17.00 

Blasell No. 7 New Droo Pan.ft do* $10.00 

Blame 11 Grand.ft doa $38 00 

Grand Rapids.ft do* $24.00 

Crown Jewel.No. I, $18 { No. 8. $10; No. 3, $20 

Magic. ft doa $16.00 

»*w*i m do* $17.00 

improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled Trimmings... 

• doa 127.00 

improved Parlor Queen, Japanned Trimming* - 

ft doz $24.00 

Cxoclal jr ....ft doa 122.00 

Garland.ft doa 918.00 

Parlor Queen.ft doa $84.00 

Housewife's Delight.ft doa $16.00 

~..ft do* $16.00 

• with hand.*> doa $18.00 

__. .. . ..ft do* $80.00 

Weed Improved. ft doa $18.00 

Hah. ft doa $16.00 

Oog Wheel.ft doa $16.00 

Cartridge#. See ammunition. 

Casters. 

Bed.. 1 New list ; 

Plate.- > Brass , .dls 66 * 66*6 4 

Shallow Socket.S Others-dlt 00 * 60*6 1 

Deep 8oeaet... 40*10 % 

Tale Casters, list Hag. 1884.dls 30 * 10*40 « 

Tale. Gem ..dte 60*60*6 0 

Martin v Patent fPoosnlx).dls 46 *io *604 

Parson's Antf-frtcoon.dla 60 * 60*10 % 

"Giant •' Track Casters.dla 10 * 10*6 0 

•tatlonarv Truck Canters.dla 46*10 

.Cattle Leaders. 

Humason. Beck ley * Co.'a. -die 70 s 

Gargent’s.dls 6«H*10 4 

Motchklas.dla 30 4 

Peek Blow * W. Co.dl*60*l04 

Trace .7^0-2, exact slsee... ft pair, l.ll S ™*iu*5 * 
Note.—T races. " Regular ’’ alsea 8s net ft pair lees 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Streteaer, and ocher fancy Chains, list 

Nov. 1.1884.dls 60*10 * 50*10*6 4 

American Coll 3-16 6-10 H 7*16 4* H M 

In eaak lota. 8.75 6.25 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 8.60 
Leea than cask lots.add 446*44# ft a. 

German Ooli, list of June 20.1887. .-dls 60*10*6*60 4 

Ger. Halter Chain, list of June 80.1887. 

dls 50*10*6*60 4 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dls 60*2 4 

Covert Traoee.dls 86*8 4 

Oneida Halter Cham......dla 00 * 60*5 4 

Galvanised Punp Chain.ft a 644* * 6# 

Jack Chain, iron. .-die70*iu* 75 4 

Jack Chain. Brama . .-.aim 66 * 70 4 

Chalk. — tuts.ft gro 60s 

Had-. -ft gro 70# 

Blue. —ft no8 f # 

WhJteOrayofu.ft gro 18#* 184s dla 10# 

Obslfe Lines.—Sme Lines 

ftMMNsaMiig at 

P., 8. * W. .i 

New Haven and HkidleMX. dls 76*6* 

Mix.. 76*10 4 

Ohio Tool Co..j 

Book Bros....dM 804 

Merrill.dls 60*10*60*10*6 4 

L.*L J. Whit*.dlft80 * 30A6 4 

Wttherby and Jouglaas..ills 76 * 76*5 4 

“-' Pinners...ala 40*10 1 

1 Flrmera, Butcher's..44*76*16.00 

1 Flrmera, 8pear * Jackson's..$6.00 to * 

__ J Flrmera. Bock Brae...dla 60 4 

f Chisel*. ft a.16# * 10# 

Chucks. 

Asset Patent. .each. $8.00. dls 90 s 

En* ▲djuataoib..each. 87.0oTd% 90 * 90*6 4 

Danbury..mack. $6.00, dla 80*80*6 s 

BrrmeoM. Bala Pat.. .dU96 4 


(jantawea, iM riders, #fcc. 

Compasses, Calipers. Dividers.Ola 70*70*10 % 

6emla * Call Co.’a Dividers..dls 60*6 4 

Semis * Call Can Compa ss e s A Calipers... .dls 60*6 4 
Bemla * Call Co.** Wing * Inside or Ontslde.dls 60*6 4 

Semis * Call Co.’a Double.dls 60 4 

Bemla * Call Go.’a (Call's Patent Inside).dla 80 4 

Excelsior.dla 60 4 

r Stevens * Co.** Calipers and Otvklers. . .dla 96*10 s 
8tarrett’s Spring Calipers and Dlvlderadls 26A10*i0 0 

8tarrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers.dls 26<sly‘ 4 

Starrett’s Omblnation Dividers. dls 26*10 4 

keepers* Teels. 

Barton 1 *.dls 80*20*6 4 

L. * L J. White.dls 20*6 4 

Albertson Mfg. Co. . ...dU 26 4 

Beatty's.dls 40 * so*5 t 

ianduagy Tool Co. ....dls 80 * 30*5 4 

Cerkeerewa. 

aumason * Buckley Mfg. Co.dla 40 * 40*10 % 

Plough's Patent.dla 884$ * 8844*5 4 

a owe Bros. * Halbert.dls 86 4 

Cera Halves and Cutters. 

Bradley's.dla 10 4 

Vads^ortfrV. . .. . d«a2R* 

Cradles.—Grain . ...-.dla 60a2 4 

Crew Bare - jest Steel.ft a 4# 

Iron. Steel Points.• a 814# 

Cnrry Cents. 

Pitch ..—dls 60*10 * 60*10*10 4 

Rubber. .ft doa $10.00, dls 20 4 

Perfee* .... .dls t 

Curtain Pina.—Silvered Glass. net 

White Enamel. .—net 

Beaver Kalis and booth's. .dla S3* % 

Wostenhotme.$7.76 to g 

D. asp era, dte. 

Dampers, Buffalo .dls 60 4 

Buffalo Damper Clips..dis 60 * 

Crown Damper.dls 40 4 

Excelsior .dls 40*10 0 

Dividers—See Com passes 
Oag Cellars. 

Embossed Gilt, Pope * Stevens’ List..dls 80*10 4 

Leather, Pope * 8tevens* list...dls 40 4 

Brass. Podc * 8tevans’ list. ..dls 40 4 

Daar Seringa. - __ 

Torrey'a Rod. regular time....^ft <!«■ IL30 

Gray .. -ft gro, 680.00. dls 20 4 

Bee Rod .ftJJO. #90.00. dls 20 4 

Warner's No. 1. ft doa. $2.60 ; No.248.90.dls 40*10*60 4 

Gem Coll), list April 19 1886..dis 10 4 

Star (Coll), list April 19,1886.dla 20 4 

Victor (Co\l>. .-dla 60 * 60*10 4 

Champion (Coll).dla 60*10* 66*10*10 4 

Philadelphia..4 m., $6.00; 1 tn.. $7.76, dls So 4 

CoweU'a^T.No. 1. ft doa $18.00; No. 2. $16.00, dla 60 4 

Rubber, complete.....ft doa$4.60, dla 66*104 

Hercules......dla 60 4 

Shaw Door Check and Spring..dla 26 * 80 * 36 4 

Elliott's Door Check and Spring.-dla 26 4 

Drawing halvas. 

£; *•* W . { dla 76*5 * 

iiidiWik.;• 

Merrill .dla 60*10*10 % 

Wither by and Douglass..dla 75*76*6 4 

Watroua. .dl» 18*10 *26* 

L.* L J. White. . 

Adjustable Handle.dls 26 * 88)14 

wriklnson'a Folding. .dls 26 * 26*6 4 

Orris ana Drill Btseks. _ „ M 

Blacksmltha*. . ..each. $L 78 

Blacksmiths' Self-Feeding..eeeh, $7.50, dls 9U 6 

Breast. P. S. * W...dls 40*10 % 

Breast. Wilson's...—dls 80*64 

Breast, Miller* Falls.each. $8.00 dls 26 9 

Breast, Bartholomew's... each. $2.60. dls 26*10 * 40 4 
Ratchet, Merrill'*.dla 90 • kj (*\ 

Ratchet, Parker's.dls 90 * 90*6 4 

Ratchet, Weston 1 * . .dla 90*26 4 

Ratchet, Moore*! Triple Action... . ..-..dU 26 y 30 4 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00. Adjustable. 

$ 12.00 . • .dla 20*10 4 

Wilson's Drill 8tocks.-. ^l'5 

Automatic Boring Tools.each. PL76 * $Ls6 

Twist Drill*— 

Morse * ... . .. ..dls 50*10*6 4 

Standard.01s 60*10*6 % 

8vtacu*e .dls 60*10*6* 

Cleveland.dis 60*10*6 4 

Wui’sms.dls 60*10*10 4 

Drll) Bita. r «ee Auger* and Bits. 


Providence Tool Co. a Wrought Iron 

* "4e, Gray s. . 

, Lam bert's., 

, Snow^a. 



....dlS 96 4 
...dls 904 
. ...dls 904 

.-dls 40*64 

_ __....dlS 16 4 

___. Stearns’.<1*90*104 

fleam* Adjustable Cabinet and Corner, ,4k 90*10 4 

.Cabinet. Sargent’S.dls 00*4*10 4 

Carriage Makers'. Sargent's.dls 70*10 4 

-n Mfg. Oo.dls 40*6 * 40*10 4 

-0*40*10*6 4 

_ _SMVf 

Clips. 

Norway, Axle, H * 6-10. .dls 66*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle, H * 6-16.dls 06*6 

Superior Axle Cline. 

Norway Spring Bar Clin 
Wrougnt-Irou Felloe Clipe- 

Bteelrelloe Clips...... 

Maker Axle Cllpe .dls 95 4 

- ‘. . <11*60* 

-lardware list..dls 40*10*9 % 


or Axle Clips.dls 06$4*6 * 00HA6A5 4 

j Spring Bar Clips, 6-10.dls 00*5*5 

bt-uon^Felloe Clips-.ft % 6^# 


JjSmSraaik- a 
Ostss Hills. 


Box and Bide. List revised Jan. ", 1888.dls 50*2 4 

Amearica^ Bnterprlse Mfr 00 .d*20*lgg0 4 


“Swift." Lane Bros.dls I 


J. Sommer's Peerless Best Block Tin Csy.,_ 

- ‘ ~ rkLined.dts604 


_ s __dls 40 4 

J. Sommer's IX l, 1st quality, Cork Lined.dla 60 4 

J. Sommer’s Diamond Lock..dla 404 

J. Sommer's Perfection, FIs. Red Cedar.dls 50 4 

j. Sommer's Goodenoogh Cedar.dla 60 % 

Self-Measuring, Enterprise. ..ft doe 886.00—(Ms 90*10 % 

Self-Measuring, Lane*s.ft doe $30.00—die 96*10 4 

Self-Measuring. Victor.ft doe$M.00-dl* 96*104 

Pellae Plates..-.«»«* 644# 

Fifth Wheals.—Derby and Cincinnati .dis 46*6 4 
Files. 

DomfJdie — 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, *c ..dls 00*6*60*104 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.dH 96 4 

Nichols m’g Royal Flies(Seconds)dls 76 (extra prices 
on certain sizes.) 

Other makers, best brands.-..dls 00*6 * 00*10*64 

Fair brands .dls 00*10*10 * 70 4 

8econd quality.dla 70*6 * 73 % 

Heller's Horse Rasps.- ..dls 60*7)4 * 60*10 % 

McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps.dls 60*10 % 

i 7*Rlley Carr.List, April 1, IMS, dls 164 

J. * Riley Carr Hone Hasps..dls 1*4 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1,1883. dls 16 4 

Butcher. Butcher's list, dls 90 4 

Btuba.-.Stubs list, dls 96 * 904 

Turton*s.Turton sUst dis. 90 * 964 

•'wwAasrlcaa Hat d 00 4 
Fla ins Machine*. 

Knox. 4 U- inch Rolls.U9Meh(. tatt( 

Knox. 3-Inch Rolls.jA0Oeech 

Ragle 94* Inch RolL .$2.16, dls 86 4 

Ragle. 6W Inch KoU .A86, dls 36 4 

Crown, 444 in.. $3.60:0-ln. $4.00; 8-In., $8.60each,dls 96 4 

Crown JeweL.0-ln, fSAO each, dls M 4 

American. 5-ln., $8; 6-tn., $3.40:7 In.. IA60 each, dls M 4 

Domestic FIuter .$L60 each, M« 

Geneva Hand Fluter. Whlte Metal..ft doa$19, dis26* 
Ckown Hand Fluter. fro*. 1. fib ; 2, $12.60; 8. nocdls804 

Shepard Hand Fluter. No. 86..ft doa $16.90, dla 404 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 110.-.ft do* $11. dls 404 

hepard Hand Fluter. No. 96.ft doa $8, dls 40 4 

Clare'» nana Ktuter.ft do* pA. 00 , dls 36 4 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron... ft doa $16.00, dls 90 4 

Buffalo. .ft doa$V>.00 dls 104 

Flatlng rteleaars.-.dls461 

Fodder Sq arenere. 

Blair's ....ftdogfl.00 


■frill Chacks.—SeeCbucks. 
Dripping Pnua«—Small sizes.... 


.ft h< 


Blair's, “ Climax ” 


ft doz I 


Parks.—Hay. Manure. Ac.. Asso. list..dls06*S 4 


Hay, Manure. * 0 ., Phlia. list... 
Plated, see Spoons. 

Freezers, lea Cream. 

Buffalo Champion. 

Shepard's Lightning. 

White Mountain.. 

Fruit and Jelly Pres s es. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. . 

Henla.. 

P. D. A Co . 

Shepard's Queen City.. 


-dls 00 * 00*64 


..dls 00*19*64 

.... dls 864 

.dls 604 

.dls 90*10 * 904 

. • do* MJ50 

.ft do* $4 M 

.dls 404 


Lvrge sizes.ft R 

.,'gg H eat ers. 

Dover .... ...—.ft doa.*tt.OO 

fcKoaaT...ft doa94J0,dls®44 

FamuTr. * 8. Mf* Oa).ft gro, $l7.00*£a!bo 

Kingston rstandard Oo.).ft gro, $6.60 

Acme (Standard Co. .—ft gro. 78.00 

Duplex standard Co.).. ... ft ero, $16.00 

Duplex, extra heavy .ft dos extra $6.00 

Rival (Standard Co.).ft fro. $i2.00 

Triumph fT. * 8. Mfg. Oa).ft gro.f 10.50*»L50 

Bryant’s.ft 8TOW0 OJ 

4 vres* Spiral ... .ft gro 16 

Double (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Oo.).ft gro. W0.9O 

ha*y (Hamblin * Ruzsell M^Co^ .... -ft gro,^4.00 


(Hamblin * h usseU Mfg. Co J. . _ 

8plrsl (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Oo.).ft gro, ^$4.60 


ft gro, 116.20 


1 UUX . V, 

F 1^. 

K 

5 S 


Triple 

8plral __—_ -- „— — 

Paine, Dtehl * cy».ft gro $24.00 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, ft dos., No. 1, $0.00: 

No 2,10.00 . .dls264 

Blent rir Mall Hate.-WoDensak's.-d»s 16 * 

Bigelow * Dowse..dls 90 % 

tmerj No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour^CF 

40 gr. 160 gr. “ 

Kegs, ft ». 4 < 6 # 

)4 xegs. ft 9.. 4 J<# 

w kegs, ft ft.- *K# 

10-ft cans. 10 in ease 0 # 

10 -ftcans,leMthanl 0 10 # 10 # 

^Kanmeled and Tlaaad 

DtoTloS^^** .-Bams dlseoaats as Door Looks 

Braes Threml. dl#a0# 9SfKJ 

‘Til...dls 40 4 

_ 1*1 Patent Rubber Ball.Ala 96 4 

Fean’s Cork Stops.dls 83* 4 

.... vis 00 f 

Frarys Patent Petroleam.. .dls 40*6*3 4 

West's Patent Key..-.dls 60*10 4 

Anchor Lnrk. .. iisza* 

Metallic Kay, Leather Lifted. ..dls 00*10 * 00*10*10 * 

Cork LtnedT...dls 70*6 * 70*10 4 

Burnside's Red Cedar.dis 50 4 

Burnside's Red Cedar. bbL lota.-dls 60*10 4 


High' Ust7T7.\.dls 76*6 • 76*10 % 

No. 0128*66* 8 

ft dos. ..$3.75 4.70 6.30 6.96 0.66 7^0 8.76 10.00 1L96 

Txiw List .....dls 66*104 

No. 0 1 9 8 4 6 0 .7 8 

ft dot....$8.00 8.75 4.26 4.76 6.25 0 00 7.00 8.00 0.00 
Fa«e. ft 1090ft* 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.JR.T0 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.in 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground...IB 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground... 0.00 

Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet ground-.7.26 

Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water..7.50 

Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for wat*r.lift 

O^flaSinr Mortim. »e .iM0O*l«« 

Starrett's Surface, Center and Scratch.dls 26*10 0 

Wire, low list.dls 10 * 10 # 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Oo.. . .dl* 100 

Wire, Morse’s .. 

Wire. Brown * Sharpe's.--dls 10 *904 

Olmlets.-Nall and 8plke .dls 60*10*64 

"Bnreka** Gimlets..dls40A1S4 

-Diamond" Gimlets.... . .....jft gross$6.00 

Double Cut, 8heperdson*s.4J»»* 46*64 

Doable Cut, Ives'.dls 00 * 00*64 

Double Cut, Douglass' . dls 40*104 

"Bee" ... ft gross $1*. dls 96 * 96*64 

(-lee.—Le Page's Liquid.dls28*96*64 

Upton’s Liquid. .-dls 8$ 4 

Tinned snd t Rnameled.dls 40*6 * 40*104 

Family. Howe’s *'Bnreka " .....dls404 

Famllv. T fc F. * C.*s " Baadv ** . .-MsIOC 

Giindsteves _ — — ^ 

8msU. at factory .ft tan$7.60*M 

GrtiSsisos Flxurss. 

8argent*a Patent.dls 70*10 J 


Reading Hardware Oo 


.dls 90*10 i 


H' 


Balters.-Covert's, Rope, fe-ln. Jute ....MM 80*9 0 

Covert’s. Rope, 14-In.. Hemp.Ms 40*9 0 

Covert's Adj. Rcme Halters.......-dls 40*90 

Covert's Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie.die 60*9 4 

Covert's Jute Horse and Cattle Tim-**00*10*90 

Hammers. 


Msvdole’s_ . .List Dso. L 1986, dls96* 90*1 <M 

Buffalo Hammer Co...-.)Ufl Jan. 16. *97 

Humason * Beekley. [ Dls. 00* 00* 

Fayette R. Plumb ..dls 40*10*60 

C. Hammond * 80 a.dls 40*10*8# 

Magnetic Tarfi, Noil LMJLJ 6 . L80 *‘L78Ms80*10 0 

Netoon Tod Works. .TMi40*104 

Warner * Nobles.dls 90*880 

Peck. 8tow * WBeox.-.. ....dls400 

Sargent's....^.-dls 88)0*100 

Heavy Minssrs sad Sledge*— 

Over 6 ft .-ft ft 80#) #T5 * 


Over_ 

Wilkinson's Smiths 1 

Band CuMe and Leg Irene 


. 10)4# *11# ft » 


Providence Tool Oa, Hand Cuffs, $16.00 ft doe. .dls 108 
Providence Tool Co. .LegIrons,MLOO ft doa....dls 10# 

Towert.g ,aa vg!k:‘ a 2 , A»>u .-..-.dlsMl 

Daley's Improved Hand Cuffs: t 

iMraaarjL" 

Ban ales. 

Am, Wrought or OaoL— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 19 9 0 

Per dos. .80.90 LOO US L96 LOO.___ 

Hoggin’s Latches.-.ft dos. 30#® • 

Bronse Iron Drop Latches .-ft doa. 70# net 

Jap’d Store Door Handle#-Nuts. 8L09; Plate, 9L10i 

no Plate, 80.88. — 

Barn Door.ft ( 

Chest and Lifting. 


ss, sua; rate, suw 

»d^8L'40,dtf‘w*5j 


i 
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Hickory Firmer Chisel, assorted..... 9 groM 4.601 

Hlckoir Firmer Chisel, lam.9 gross 6.0C 

Apple Firmer Chisel, assorted.V gross 6.00 

Apple Firmer Chisel, large.9 gross 6.00 

Socket Firmer Chisel, assorted.,.9 gross 8.00 

Socket Framing Chisel, assdrted.....* gross 6.00 

J. B. Smith Co/s Pet. File.?.dls 60 % 

File, assorted.9 gross 8.751 

Anger, assorted*.V gross 6.00 > 

Anger, large.* gross 7.00 ) „ 40 * 10 * 

Patent Anger, Ires'....dls 80610 % 

Patent Anger, Douglass*.9 set 81.86 net 

Patent Anger. Swan’s.9 set 6.00 net 

Hoe .Bake. Shovel. *c.dts 50*10 $ 

Cross Out Saw Handler— 

Atkins’ No. 1 Loop. 9 pair, 80# No. 8, 88# t No. 8 
* and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 

Boynton's Loop Saw Handles.50#, dls 60 % 

Champion . 16 # 

Hangers. 

Barn Door, old patterns.dts 00610*10 a 70*8 

Barn Door. New England..die 00610610 A 70 1 

Samson Steel Anti-Friction.dls 64 % 

Orleans Steel.dls 66 % 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.<us 66 % 

U. 8. Wood Track.dW ttf f 

uhamplon.dls 00610 % 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Ox’s list... .dls7 

Climax Anti-Friction. dtf 

Climax Steel Anti-Friction.dls 60 f 

Zenith for Wood Track. dls 66 % 

Reed’s Steel Arm...<Us 60 % 

Challenge. Barn Door. 41s60* 

Sterlinglmprovea (Anti-Friction)... ..dls 04610 i 

YletorTNa 1,816 ; No.8,81040 :Na 8, Ht...<U* 40%«f 

Cherltree. ..dls 50610 8 

Kidder’s . m€Us 60610 * 00 f 

The “Boss . . 

Best Anti-Friction.dls 00 % 

Duplex tWood Track).dls 00 % 

Terry’s Patent. .6 dos. pr.. 4 in. 810: 6 In., 

818.....dls 6066 8 

Oronk’s Patent....Na A US ; No. 6,814.40: No. 0.818 

...dls 50616600* 

Wood Track- Iron Clad.9 ft. 10#, dls 60616 6 00 * 

Carrier Steel Anti-Friction .dls60 * 6066 * 

Architect.9 set 80.00, dls 20 * 

Eclipse. .dls 20610 

Pete....9 set 8440, dls 90 * 

Richards ’. (lisftoeflotio % 

Lane’s Steel Antl-Frlctlon.„dls406l0 * 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger....dls 80610 9 26610 * 

Warner’s Patent. dls 80*20610 S 

Steams’ Antl-Frlctlon...dls 90 *20610* 

Stearns’ Challenge.dls 36610 * 26610610 * 

Faultless.dls 40 * 4066 * 

Rider 6 Wooster, No. 1.02$##; No. 8,76#7.-dls 40 * 

Paragon, Noa 1,2 and 8...dls 40610 * 

Paragon, Noa. 5,6$#, 7 and 8.dls 20610 * 

Orescent.dls 00*60610 * 

Nickel. Cast Iron.dls 50 * 

•Nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel.dls 40« 

Scranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dls 83H * 

8cramon Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap.dls 40 * 

Universal Antl-Frlctlon. . ..dls 40* 

Wild West, 4 In. wheel, 815; 6 In. wheel, $21....dls 46 * 

Star . .-dls 4 610*4061066* 

May .dls 6066*40*10* 

Hanses Snaps.—JSee Snaps. 

Hatchets.—List Jan. 1.1880. 


Hnnt^™hinglVng Lath*and*Claw.** .* *.'.^dlsiftS?* 

Hunt's Broad ... ..dls 40 * 

Buffalo Hammer Oo. .dls 40*10*60 * 

Hurd’s.dls 40610 * 60S 

Fayette R. Plumb.dls 40610 * 60 * 

Wm. Mann. Jr., 6 Co.dls 60 * 6066* 

Uhderhlll Edge Tool Oo.dls 4066 * 406101 

Underhill’s Haines and Bright goods..dls 88V# % 

O. Hammond 6 Son.«41s *0610 * 50 % 

atmmons.dls 40610 * 60 1 

PSOk’S.(MS 40610 * 4061066 « 

Kelly's.die 60*6066 l 

Sargent 6 Oo...d!s 60 8 

Tan Eyck Edge Tool Oo.die 40610*4061066 9 

Oolllne, following list.dts 10 8 

Shingling, Nos. 18 3.9 doe 86.60 86.00 86.60 

Claw, Noa. 188.9 dos 6.00 0 60 7.00 

Lathing Noa. 198.9 doe 6.60 0.00 6.60 

Hay Kslfet. 

Lightning.Mfrs. prloe 9 dos 818. dts 26 * 

Jobber’s Extras 

Electric.9 dos 117(dlsso* 

gem.9 do* 818 > 3066* 

Wadsworth’s.dls 4067$# * 40610 % 

Oerter’s Needle.* dos 811.50 *812.(0 

Heath's.9 dos 818.60 * 114.00 

BLtngea. 

Wrought iron Htnoee— 

Strap and T. .dm 70*10*6 * 70610610 * 

^ jWrfWT 88 

(82 to30in., a a.2W# 

_( 0 to 12 in., M .C.8$# 


Strap.. 


Henry Welded Hook 


Screw Hook and Bye. 


• to 2o m., ft.su# 

1 to 90 in., a p.aft# 

- n....9 dos #L60 jTg_ 

..9doaE4B}fi* 

_.9 doe 88.80) l0 * 

Rolled Blind Hinges. Nos sfe'and'84..dls 60610» 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Noe. 861 end884....dls66610 « 

Boiled Plate.dls 70610j 

Boiled Baited.....dls70610 • 

Pints Hinges (8,10 6II in., 9 n.6 

“Pro vidence”} over 13 tn« 9 4« 

Oeer’s Spring and Blank Butts...;. ...ais to i 

Union Spring Hinge Oa*s list, March. 1880.. .dls 90« 

Acme and U. 8 .dm 80 1 

Empire and Crown. dlsio* 

Hero and Monarch..dm 60 * 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.dm 20 % 

American, Gem, and Star, Bronaed».net 

Oxford, Brouse and Brass.net 

Barkers Double Actin g .dm 90610 8 

Union Mfg. Oo.._dltSM 

Sommer’s.. _4M80i 

Bookman’s.dm 16*90 % 

.dm 80 f 

- ..,.9 doe 84 . 40 , dm 66 % 

N. I ...... .;....,.9 doefLOO, dm 56 1 

. Reversible.9 doe 8640. dm 66610 8 


V« B. nvTWMJDio.. 

Clark’s. Nos. 19 8. 

At ' ’ 


...dm 0061066 8 

.9 dos 86.00. dls 66610 8 

........9 dos HA60. <Us 608 

A -..-...9 doa pair 84.50, <Us 60 8 

■aywottr»A....dm 46610 % 

Shepard’s..,.....am 0061066 % 

Baad^; Lateh and Hinges.9 doa sets #19, dls 60 « 


fens r.(iis 6066610* 

gaymoor.dm 7068* 

Nmfioleon.dm 45610 * 

Buffer. ra dla 60 * 

Cjarfc’s. Nos. 1,8.6,40 and 60. dm 7861066*80* 


v—>•• * Mortise Gravity... . . .iUB OV H 

•argent’s. Noa. 1 , 8, 6.11,18...dm 76610*7661066 * 

•argent’s. No. 18.dls 76610610 * 

Beading**Gravity. ..dls76610*7661066* 


dls 60* 


8 beoard'a Noiseless Niagara. Buffalo, Champion, 
Steamboat. Clark’s Old Pattern and Clark s Tip 

Pattern..dls 75 * 10*6 « 

Shepard’s O. S , Lull 6 Porter .dls 75ti0 * 

She card’s Acme, Lull 6 Porter.dls 76*5 * 

8 hepard's Queen City Reversible.dls 75 * 

Clark s Lull 6 Porter, Noe. 0 . l, 1 $#, 8 . Sfe, 8 . 

..—dls76610*2* * 

1 North’s Automatic Blind Fixture*, No. 8 , for 
..Wood, 810.60; No. 8 , for Brick, 818.60... .dls 2662 * 

aSSSS- 

Garden. Mortar. 60 .dls 0666 * 

Planter’s. Cotton, tto..dls 0666 * 

Warren Hoe. M .dis0O* 

Nagle............ 9 doa 84.71 

dT* H. ScotII .. 41 * 20 j 

Lane’s Crescent Socrril Pattern.dls 46 % 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 45 6 6 f 

Lane’s Rasor Blade, Scovll Pattern.dls 80 * 

teywu-d- 6. 60. Pat.dls 4566 > 

Sandusky Tool Oo., " ".dls 00 4 

Hubbard 6 Oo.. •• " dls 001 

Be.* M " .dls 00 4 

—V. 'J • WJ.dls 00 * 00610 4 

Hog Hinge and Ringers. 

gjg> [Ringer*. 9 do*.84.60 

Sill’s Old Style Ringer*. 9 dos. 83.00 

Sill’s Tongs. 9 dos, 84.50 

gill** Rings. 9 do* box**. 82.26 * 2.40 

Perfect Rings.. 9 do* boxes 8L76* 2.00 

Perfect Ringers. o dos. 82.60 

Blair’s Hog lungers.9 do*. 88.01 * 88-06 

«1etr*a Hog Rings... • am 06 # * l. 0 <> 

Champion Ringers. 9 dos .82.00 

Champion Rings, Double.9 dos, 82.26 

Brown’s Ringers......9 dos, 82.00 

Brown’s Rings.9 doa. 8146 * L30 

Hslstflas istiratss, 

’’Moore’s ” Hand Holst, witn Look Brake.dls *0 * 

"Moore’s ” Differential Pulley Block..dls 40 * 

Holders, File and Tool. 

Pel* Pat..9 dos |4: dls 2ft * 

Nicholson File Holders..dls 20 * 

Hollow* Ware. 


Stove Hollow-Ware. Ground.. .dm 00 * 10 * 00 * 10*5 4 
Stove Hollow-WaraUnground ....dls 7066*70*10 s 
Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles.dm 70 * 7066 « 

Oval Boilers, Sauoepkns 6 Glue Pots... 

..........dls 4066 * 40610 4 

Gray Enameled Ware.dls to * 4066 % 

Agate and Granite Ware.dls 26 4 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 * 6066 « 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.0 7 8 0 

Each.... 66 # 00# 06* 76# 

Stiver Plated—4 mo. or 5 * oash In 80 days. 

Reed 6 Barton .dls 4066 4 

Meriden Brittanla Co.dls 4066 4 

81mpeon, Hall. Miller 6 Co.... .dls 4066 4 

Rogers 6 Brother.«....dls 4066 4 

Hartford Silver Plate Oo.dls 406666 * 

William Rogers Mfg. Oo. dls 406666 4 

.Hecks. 

G»x iron— 

Bird Cage. Sargent’s list.dm 00610610'* 

Bird Cage. Reading. .dls 806106101 

Clothes Line. Sargent’s list.«dis 00610610 1 

Clothes Line. Reading list. (Us 00610 * 00610610 4 

Celling. Sargent’s list..dls56610610 4 

Harness, Reeding list..(Us 66610 * 66610610 1 

Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list,.dls 66610 * 00610 f 

Coat and Hat, Reeding.dm 60610 * 6 O 6 IO 610 4 

Wrought Ir o n 

Cotton Pat. <N.‘ Y.’ 'Mallet *6 Haaidie Wlcs).T. !!dm%*4 

Tassel and Picture (T. 6 B. Mfg. Oo.).Ola 60 4 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, 6c.Bee Wrought Goods 

Beach Hooks..—«£ee Bench Stops 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April. 1880.... .dm 46 4 
Wire Coat and Hat Miles' list April, 1888....dm 46 • 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.dls. 46 * 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. . .dls 46 * 

Belt.dm 75610*80 4 

Grass. ...9 doa 88.00 

Wblffltree^Petent.. ...dls 66 4 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable lion.dm 70 * 70610 4 

Hooks and Eyea-Brass..dm 00610610 4 

Fish Hooks. American...dm 60 * 

Herat Italia. 

eSS 

Snowden... ..26# 28# 22# 21# 20#.am 4061066*60 % 

Putnam.24* 22# 21# 90# 19#....(Us 661062U62W < 

Vulcan. Jtt# 81# 90# 19# 18#.dUlKS? 

Northwest’n.26# 23# 22# n# 80#..dls 106106666 1 

GlObe.J84 81# 90# 19# 18#..dm 12U6666 1 

A. C..26# 28# *2# 21# 20#-dls 26610 * 88H65 4 

a B.-K.86# 18# 28# 81# 90#.«dls 86610 ’ 

Champlain. .Ms 98# 86# 84# 28#.dm&ic&ie * 

New Haven..**# 20# »# 24# »#01*86610*86610*10* 

»*>*■■*.J8# 81# 20# 19# 18#. ....dm 20610# 

Champion... Jtt# 18# 22# 21# 20#..dls 10610610 % 

Oapewell.28# 20# 26# 94# 28#....dm 8666 * 86610 « 

Star...*8# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dm *0610*10612$# % 

Anchor.. 28 # 21# 20# 10# 18#..T .dm 85 i 

Western.21# 20# 10# 18#.dls 40610 \ 

Empire Bronsed .... .......14 per lb. 

Beree Bhsss. -See Shoe*. Horse- 

Base. Rnbhe , competition.. .76610 6 7661065 % 

Standard. dls 70*7 *104 

Extra ..—dm00*806101 

N. T. B. 6 P. Oo.. Para.dm » *io % 

!f. Y. B. A P. Oo., Extra....dls 60 % 

N V. B. 6 P. Co., Dundee.dm 0061066 2 

Huskera. 

Blair’s Adjustable.^... 9 gross |8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable CUpper. 9 gross 7.00 

J acM Screws , l ee Screws, 

. xr B X e r- 

Beys, 

Lock Asso’n Ust Dee. 80.1888..... ..dls 60610 * 0066 4 

Eagle. Cabinet, Trunk and Padlock.dm 8S$#62 4 

Hotchkiss’ Bras* Blanks... .!dff40 4 

Hotchkiss Copper and Tinned^..dm 40 4 

Hotchkiss' Padlock and Cabinet.dm 36 4 

Ratchet Bed Key*.9 dos 84.00, dm 16 s 

Knife tiharneiers. , 

Parkin’* Applewood Handle*..9 do* 80.00, dm 40 4 

Parkin's Rosewood or Oooobolo... 9 dos 80.00, dls 40 f 

wton’TButcher Knives. . dls 80 * 86f 

Amec’ Butcher Knives.dm 86 2 

Ntohols’ Butcher Knives...dm m*lo 

Ames' Shoe Knlye*.... ..dm 90*86 4 

Ames' Breed Knives. .9 doe 8L60. dm 16 *80 « 

Moran’s Shoe and Broad Knives.. .dm 80S 


Hay a 
Table 


and Pocket.. 


Door Mineral_....... 

Door Pur. Jap’d.— 


..08*88# 


Door Pot. Por. Nickel.83.00 * 2.26 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel.8&00*S.86 

Drawer, Porcelain .(Us 66610*10*6o* 10*10 % 

Hemaclte Door Knoos, new Ust#.dls 40610*60\S 

Yale 6 Towne Wood Knobs, Ust Dec., 1886 ....dm 402 

Furniture Plain.... .76# gross Inch, dm 10 2 

Furniture, Wood Screws.dm 26610 2 

Base, Rubber Tip.. . . # dls 7061066 2 


dls 00610610 * 70 2 

.~....dl* 70610 2 

.dm8666 2 

......dm 06610 2 

....9 gross 80#. dm 00610 2 


Picture, Judd's. 

Picture, Sargent’s.. 

Picture, Hemaclte. 

Shutter, Poroelain. 

Camiage. Japanned .... 

.—.** W*|09 

Melting, Reeding.(Us 866102 

Melt ng. Monroe's Patent. ..9 dos. 84.00, dls 402 

...am 86610 *402 

Melting. Warner’s.. T .... ^ .. dU80S 

Lmwn (Hewere* 

Standard List.dm 60610 2 

Enterprise ..dls ®0610 2 

Lantern*. 

rubufer. Plain, with Guards.9 dos 84.00*84.26 

Tnbnlsr. Lift Wire, with Guards... 9 dos 84.60 * 84.76 
Tabular, Square Plain.with Guards,Udos 84.00 * 14.26 
rabuiar, Sq Lift W ire .with Guards.? dos 84.26 * 84.60 
Without Guards. 25# 9 dozen less. 

Polloe,SmellJ0.00; tfed.87.86; Large.89.7A. dm 90*88# 

., dos. 80.00. dm 86680 2 

£°°5’S°* 8 .9 dos.83.00,dm862 

Wood, Common.„9dos 8L70 * LIB 

dnnUp’s Improved.9 dos. 88.76, dls 80 # 

rSSSSLvj. sf 0 -,}, * I M» I W.8W 9 dos. 4 l» 86610 # 

gate— 

King.dm 4066 2 

Lines. 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper's.dm 602 

Draper’s Chalk.dm 00 % 

Draper’s Mason’s Linen, 84 ft.. No. 1, 8LS6 : No. A 
»J75; Na 8.8246 ; No. 4,88.f5;Na6T88jrfl. .(Us 86 2 

Cotton Chalk..........VTTT.. .dm 86 % 

8amson, Cotton. Na 4.88; No. 4$#. 88.60.(Us 10 2 

°* NOOfS 1,96.66; No. £ 

W.00; Na 8.87.60 9 gross...dm 26 2 

Masons’ Linen, Na 8 % 8L60 5 Na 4,82; Na 4U, 8240 

Mesons’ Colored Cotton....dls 46 

Wire Clotnee. Na 18 , 83.00: No 19.83.00; Na 20.82.6a 
Ventilator Cord, R tmson Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton. ..87.60 9 doa. dm 902 

Lacks. Padlocks. Cabinet Locks, Ae, 

Door Looks, u o t oh ee, #a~ 

Mat. Deo. HO.*80. ehgd Feb. 2,*87.«dls 60610 * 0066 t 
Mallory, Wheeler Co., Hat, July, 1888.^50610*00 2 
8 argent *JCo. (list Aug 1.18a8\dls 6696ic*006t0 2 
Reading Hardware Co. (list Feb.2,’88i.dis b6*60*10 4 

Livingston * Co. .dls 70 2 

Lower net prioes often mada 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.dm 00626 2 

Plate.dm 831462 2 

F. Many’s ” Extension Cylinder ”.9l0.6O9doa 

Barnes Mfg. Oo..dm 40 2 

Homer’s Night latches.(Us 16 2 

Yale new Ust. ...(Us 88*# 2 

M 8hepardson " or •• U. S.". dm 862 

J™***” American".(iis40610 2 

8eed»s N. Y. Hasp Look....(Us 26 2 

Ooh mat— 

Earle, Gaylord Parker and \ List March. * 84 , revised 

“Oorblm... .... ...J Jan. 1, *86.dU88$#*2 2 

Delta, Not. 80 to89.41*402 

Delta, Nos. 61 to 08..(Us 40 610 2 

Diets. Nos. 80 to 90.dm 30 2 

Stoddard Look Oo._dls 90 * 88V# 2 

'Champion ’* Night Latohes..dm 40 2 

Barnes Mfg. Co...dli4*2 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.,..dm 21 

Champion ** Cabinet end Combination. ...dm2 

Yale._. .dls I 

Romer’a....dm 1 


Ust, Dea 28. 84...dm 76 * 76610 2 

Yale Look Mfg. Oas.dtsftfVfg 

Cagle....dls 26622 

Curoka, Eagle Look Oo.(Us 4062 2 

Homer's. Nos. 0to91..., .am80 % 

Homer’s Scandinavian, 6 a Noa. 100 to 606...dm 16 2 

A. E. Dicta.-dls 40 2 

" Champion " Padlocks.dm 40 2 

Hotchkiss. dm 80 2 

’Star”. M ...dls46 2 

” Horse Shoe." 9 doa.. 89.dm 40 2 

Barnes Mfg. Oo.Ms 40 % 

Nook 2.dS 90 2 

Brown's Patent.dm 86 2 

Scandinavian.(Us 90*90610 2 

rralm’s PaL S can din avian new list (low)....am 00 2 
Linker Tools, 

Ring Pea vies, " Bln# Line ” Finish.9*doa ttaoo 

Ring Peaves^pommon Finish.9 doe ns.00 

steel SocketPeevles.9 doe EU.00 

MalL Iron Sooket Petries. 9 doe no.00 

Osat Hooks, "Blue Line"Finish...9 doefiaOO 

Cant Hooks, Common Finish.....9 doa nA00 

Cant Hooks, MalL Sooket Clasp, "Blue Line" 

F inish . 9 dos 810.00 

Dent Hooks, MalL Sooket Clasp Common 
Finish.. 


Flnlah. .. ....J....9do*nA40 

Cant Hooks, CUp Clasp, "Blue line" Fin.9 dos 814.00 
lent Hooks, CUp Clasp, Common Finish. .9 dos 812.00 

"1 Spikes............9 dos0ft., 816.00: 8fk. 820 

Poles, Pike 6 Hook, IS ft. 14 ft. 10 ft. 18 ft. Wft. 
Los..81140 1840 1440 1740 8140 


Hand 
Pike" 

Pike Poise, Pike only, 9 ' 

dos..... iaoo iloo 18.00 iaoo aaoo 

oik# Poles, not Ironed, 9 

dos. 8.00 7.00 aoo 18.00 iao 

Setting Poles, 9 doe. 1A00 16.00 17.00 . 

wamp Hooks.9 dos 818.00 

Fouranoa Bottles.«9 doa.8L76 9gro.8I7.0C 


n-asssry... 


_dm 206 K 


•4gHUlHVlHi. ... WllZWWHWiV ' 

B. 6 L Block CO, Hickory and L. V... dls 80* 80610 % 
Match Safes. 

Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting..9 dos 818 

Mdxtecks,—Regular list... .41* 00610 * 00611 *6 % 
(Heat Oitmm 1 % 9 h 

V dot ~7r..81A0017.0019.00 SaOO-dls 406 61 

Woodruff's ..... .. Noa 100 

wooaruu 9 dos. 815.0018.00-41* #06 • % 

C ham pion. Noa 900 800 400 

uoampiun ^ i^oo 17.00 40.00-dis 406 2 

Halts’ Pattern Noa 11 18 1* 

9 doa..487.00 88.00 46.00 { 


Noe. . 18 8 

Each..86.00 7.00 1A00 

■aterpriso... 

fo».- a. 


& 


4.M 800 


Wj08 
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THE IRON AGE. 


October 18, 1888. 


PcnniyiTUtt......61* soAiOft 

Nos. 1 * mo** 

Bdoa......4*4.00 *8.00 MOO *8 00 

WlM *9 ^ 46#4ftA1 o e 

Homo No. I..4*0 ft dot, dis 56*10 f 

Draw Cut. .Nos.. 5*0 8 

Bach. ...150.00 75.00 80.00 22*00-dls *0 # *5 % 
Baaf Shavers (Enterprise Mfg. Cal...dls 80*10 *301 
Chad born's Smoked Beef Cotter.V doe, *80.00 

A&^CBdqoal&^ft^rb, I blade, 17; 8blades.fl* t 8 

Lotb£»p*t*^.‘.ww* 'iiy.y.y.y.y.iy.y.y.y.&*’*6uS?% 

Smith’s. ft do*. single, *8.00 1 Double, I*. ...dls 40*46 * 

Knapp ft Cowles.. .dls 60ftl*Haoo < 

Buffalo Adjustable.ft dos *8-00, dls 85 * 

Melseess Out***—Steoblns' Pat-dls 70*70 ft 73# i 

ttebbins* Genuine-. . .dls 00*10*10 i 

Mebblns' Tinned Bnds.dls 40ftl0 ft 

Obese’s Hard Metal. Ait 5OA10 ft 

Bash’s..dls 80 ft 

L’nooin’s Pattern.dls 70 * 70tl0 ft 

Weed’s..dls *>fti0 ft 

Boss Nos.. It* 4 

*7.00 8.00 8.00 10.00. ft doa. dls 00*10*10 ft 

Money Drawers ,-9 dos.. *18 # *80. 
Muxxlee.—Safety, 9 dos. *3.dls 85 ft 

ajaHs.JBee Trade Report 

Pi Wire Nalls ft Brads, list Julyl#. ’87.. .dls 70ftl0 ft 
Wire Nalls. Standard Penny. 9 ken, **.60 (ft *8.70 

lfa.fl Pallor.—Curtiss Hammer.. ..ft dos*0.00net 

Giant, No. 1... .mI dos *80.00, dlsio ft 

Pelican. 9 dot * 0 . 00 . dls 26 % 

Bess.ft dos *30, dis 80 ft 

Nall Hole.—Square.B gra, * 4.00 * $4.26 

Bound. ..ft gro., 13.26 

Gannon’s Diamond Point.B gro. $18 dls 20 ft 

rJbJe*(^umason*Beokley Mfg. Oo.).dls 40 ft 

Blake’s Pattern.. .. B doe*8.00. dls 10ft 

r * Seymour Mfg. Oo...dls 50 ft 


add 1# 


Nuts, all kinds, 514# off list Jan. 1.1888. 

In lots less than 100 a, 9 a, add 34#» l a boxes 
tellst. 

S skam. 

Government... H « a 8# 

L Nary.«.. a 7s 

.. 9 • 6 # <3 6 M# 

Oiler*.-Zlno aad Tin. .. ...dls65 # 66*10ft 

Brass and Conge r........ .<Us 50 * 10 * 50 * 10*5 ft 

Malleable. Manners’ Improved, No 1. *3.00j No. 2, 

*4.00: No. 3. *4.40 B des._.dls 10 # ioftioft 

Jalleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same list.. ..dU 40 ft 

Priori Patent or ” Paragon ” Zlno.dls OOftioftio ft 

Prior’s Patent or ♦•Paragon” Braes.-dls so % 

Olmetead’s Tin and Zlno...dis 60 ft 

Olmstead’s Brass ana Copper.dls 60 ft 

Broughton’s Zlno.dls 60 ft 

Broughton's Brass......dls50ft 

packing* Bt—m. 

Buftftcr 

Standard.-.dls 80ftl0 ft 60 k 10*10 ft 

Extra.. ■.- . .., r .dls 50*10 ft 60 ft 

N. T. B. * P.Oa, Standard.dls 50*10*5 ft 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Empire....dls 70 ft 

N. V. B. * P. Co., Salamander.B lb 65#, dls 30 ft 

Jenkins' Standard.B » 80#, dls 86 ft 

jflmanunwruf 

American Packing.10# ft 11# 9 a 

Russia Packing..14s 9 ft 

Italian Packing..48 ft 14 # 9 ft 

Cotton Packing...16ft 17# 9 ft 

Jute.7 ft 8# 9 ft 

Padlock a—See Looks. 

iSSar^ed Iron- 

Quarts.. .. 10 18 14 

Hill’s Light Weight, B dos.88.75 8.00 8.85 

Bill's Heavy Weight, B dos. 8,00 3.85 8.76 

Whiting’S. 8.75 8.00 SJ86 

Sidney Shepard ft Co.8.80 .... 8.40 

Iron Clad. 2.75 8.00 8.26 

fire Buckets............... 8.7* 3.86 8A0 

Buckets, see Well Ruekets 
Indurated Fibre War *- 

Star Palls, 18qt ...Bdos*4^0 

Fire 8table and Milk, 14 qt.„ft dos *5.50 

Pencils, Fabert Oarpentere*.high list, dls 50 ft 

libber's Round Gilt.TTft gro *6JS5 net 

Dixon's Lead... . B gro *440 net 

Dixon's L*»~***er.*..ft gro *8.75 net 

Dixon's Carpenters’---.ais 40 * 10 ft 

Picks. 

Railroad, 6 to 0, *18.00; 6 to 7, tlAdls OOftlOftOOftlCftO ft 
Aden Eye. 5 to 0. *18.00:0 to 7, flf.dls 60 * 1 V ft60*10*5 ft 

Picture Walla. 

Brass Head, Sargent’s l!s.t...dls 50*10*10 ft 

Brass Head, Combination list.dls 50*10 ft 

Foroelaln Head, Sargent’s list...dls 50*10*10 ft 

Porcelain Bead. Combination list.dls 40*10 ft 

Miles’ Patent.dls 40 ft 

Pinking Irene.B dos 06# net 

Pipe, Wreegbt Iron.—List March 83. 1887. 

13# and under. Plain ... .dls 55 ft 

13 # and under. Galvanised.. ...dis 473# ft 

M# and over. Plain .dls «5 ft 

13ft and over. Galvanised. dls 55 ft 

Boiler rubes, iron.ois 66 ft 

Plane* an* Plane Irene. 

Wood Planet- 

Molding.dls bf *5 ft 50*10 ft 

Benoh, first Quality.dls 50*10 ft 60s 

Bench. Second Quality.........dls 60*10 ft o0*10*6 ft 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).dls 80*10 ft 

Iron Planet— 

Bailey’s (8tanley R. * L. Oaj.. .dls 30*10*80*10*5 ft 
Mloeuaneous Planes (8tanley R. * L. Cajdls 80*10 ft 

Victor Planes .Stanley R. ft L. Co.)_ dls 80* 10 ft 

Steers Iron Planes...dls 85 ft 85*5 ft 

Meriden MaL Iron Oa’s.-dls 30*10*30*10*10 ft 

Davis’s iron Planes.dls 80*10*30*10*10 ft 

Birmingham Plane Co .dls 60ft60*5 ft 

Gage Tool Ca’s Self-Setting.dls 80 ft 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.dls 40 ft 40 #6 ft 

Sargent’s.dls 80*10 ft 80*. 0*10 ft 

PiAftE Iron*— 

Plane Irons.dls 80*10 ft 

Plane Irons. Butcher's.*5.00 ft *5.85 to £ 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros....dls 80 ft 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., "Thistle”....dls 40 ft 
Plane Irons. Middlesex Mfg. Oo., ** Baldwin Iron,** 

Bingl# and Cut..dls 80 ft 86 ft 

Double.dls 8834 ft 40 1 

U * L J. White.TT3lia 86 f 

Pllere an* Nippers. 

Button's Patent.~dls *0*10 ft 

iSnPit Compound Lever Cutting Nippers. No. s. 

6 to* *18.60: Naft. 7 in., to.00 Bdoa dls80*10*3*# ft 
-»* Beckley Mfg. Oo.die 60*60**0 1 


40| 


Gas PUers .dlsWft 

Gas Pliers, Custer’s Nickel Plated..dls 0u*5 ft 

Eureka Pnsrs and Nippers.dis 40 1 

Russell’s Parallel..dts 85 ft 

P. K * W. Cast 8teel....dls 50 ft 

P. 8. * W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers... .add 6 ft dls 10 ft 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters....dis 80 ft 

Morrill’s Parallel, per dos.. *12.dls 30*5 ft 

Cronx’s 8 in., 115; 10 In.. *81.dls 10 ft 40*5 ft 


.dls 70*10*70*10*10 ft 

..T7.dls 46*10 ft 

..dls 70*10*70*10*10 ft 

.dls 80 ft 

.—dls 10*101 


PInmbe an* Lsrsli. 

Regular List. 


. 


Dlsston'*.. 

Pocket Levels.. 

Davis Iron Levels. 

Davis’ Inclinometers... 

Peppers, Cern. 

Rouna or Square, 1 qt. .--j-- 

Round or Sauare. 8 at.B gro *86 * *80 

Peat Hele and Tree Anger* and Differs. 

Samson Post Hole Digger. 9 dot * 36 . 00 . dls 26*10 ft 

Fletcher Post Hole Angers.ft dos *80.00. dls 80 ft 

Eureka Diggers..B dos *10 *jH7 

Leed’s.-.ft dos *8.00 * *0.00 

Vaughan's Poet Hole. Anger, per dos... 418 00 * *14.00 

Eller’s Little Giant.B dos flft.00 

Kohler's Hercules. 9 dot I 16.00 

Kohler’s New Cnampkm.—.B dos #0.00 

Sohneldler ... 9 dos *18 

Ryan's Post Hole Diggers. .B dos $84 

Crank’s Post Bars.- doe *00, dls 60*5 * 60*10 ft 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, B dos *80...dls 40* 40*10ft 

w£lte*£ oun tain T?.*...B doa *6.00 *5.60 

Antrim Combination.B dos *8.00 

Hoof ler.—ft doa *18.50 

*w. jo- 4 

118.00. .dlS 80*10 ft 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook . 9 daa *12.00, dls 00*10 ft 

E. 8. Lee * Oo/sPrunln p Tools.dls 40 ft 

Pruning 8hears. Henry <» Pat... B dos 13.75 * 84.00 net 

Henry's Pruning Sheers.B dos *4.25 * *4.50 net 

Wheeler. M. *0o.’s Combination. ..B dos C8» dls 80 ft 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chlae^..B doa *8.60. dls 80 ft 

J. Malunson * Co.No. 1, *5.85: No. 8. *7.86 

Palleye.—Hot House, Awning. *0 .dU 60*10 ft 

Japanned Screw...dls 00*10 ft 

Brass Screw..dls 00*10} 

Japanned Side.dls 0«4*10 ft 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 60*10 ft 

Empire Sash Pulley.dls 55 • 00 ft 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.dls 50 ft 

Hay Fork. Solid Eye, *4.00; Swivel, *4A0 j ft 

Hay Fork, “ Anti-Friction,” 6 in. Solid, *4.70...dls 50 ft 

Hay Fork, " F ” Common and Pat. Bushed.dls 80 ft 

Hay Fork. Tarbox Pat. Iron.dls 80 ft 

Hsy Fork, Heed’s Self-Lubrieatlng.dls 50 ft 

Shade Rack. .dls 46 ft 

Tackle Blooks .Bee Blocks 

Pnnipa«—Cistern, Best Makers.dls 50 % 10*00 ft 

Pitcher Spout. Best Makers.. .dls 00*10 # 00*10*10 ft 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods, .dls 70*5 # 70*10*5 ft 
Punches. 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality._B doa 00# * 05# 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive.dls 60*5 ft 

Bemts * Call Co.’s Springfield Socket.dls 00*5 ft 

Spring, rood quality .B dos *2.60 ft *2.00 

Spring, Leach's Patent.dls 16 ft 

Bemls * Call Oa’s Spring and Cheek.dls 40 ft 

Solid Tinners*.B dos *1.44, dls 55 ft 

Tinners' Hollow Punches.dls 90*2 ft 

Rice Hand Punches.. ...dls 16 ft 

Raiding Door. Wrt. Brass MI54.dls 15 ft 

aiding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron.B foot 7# 

Sliding Door Iron, Painted.... B foot 4#. dls 80*10*5 ft 
u Door. Light 

Period feet-. 

B D fbr N E. Hangers— 

Small. Mad. Lone 

Per 100 feet.*2.16 8.70 8.85 net 

Terry's Wrought iron. B root..4|ft# A 6# 

Victor iYack Rail. 7# B foot.-dls 60*8 ft 

Carrie r Steel Rail, per foot..434 4 

Rakes. 

Oast Scee*, Association goods.dls 65*5 ft 

Cast Steel, outside goods.. dls C0t 10 «s to % 

Mali* Able.. ..dls 70 # 70*6 ft 

Gibbs Lawn Rake. .*12, dls 40 ft 

Canton Lawn Rake.*0, dls 40 ft 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peeness-dls 65*5 ft 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, *6.dls 85 ft 

ftuxera — J. R. Torrey Rasor Oo..dls 80ft 

Wostenholme and Bntoher .810 to M, dls 10 ft 

Rasur Mtreps. 

Genuine Emerson.ais 00 * 00*5 ft 

Imitation Emerson.B doa *8.00. dls 80*10*5 ft 

Torrev*s.dls 80 ft 

Badger’s Belt and Combination.B doa tt 

Lamont Combination.B doe |4 

Rivets and Burn. 

Copper. Alt 60 # 60*10 % 

Iron, list November 17.1887.dls 60 • 50*734 % 

Rivet Sets.dls 60*8 • 60*10 s 

Rads.—Stair. Brass.dls 86*8 ft 

Stair. Black Walnut....B dos 40# 

Rellora. 

Barn Door, Sargent's Usi.—.. ...dls 00*10*10ft 

Acme (Antl-Frlotlon).dls 66 ft 

Union Barn Door Roller ..dls 70 ft 

Reue.—Manufacturers' prices for large lota. 

Manna.H neh and larger B h 114 # net 

XanUa.«4 Inch 9 % 11*## net 

Manila.V# and 5-10 Inch 9 m 12 w# net 

Manila Tarred Rope.B » 109## net 

Manila. Hay Rope.,....B 0 1134 # net 

Sisal.34 inch and larger 9 b 034# net 

Sisal. .*4 Inch 9 ® 0^# net 

Sisal.*V4 and 5-10 inch 9 % lo 34 # net 

Sisal, Hay Rope. 9 ® 9sie net 

Sisal, Tarred Rope...F % 8 * 4 # net 

Sisal. Medium Lath Tarn.. 9 9 8Q« net. 

Cotton Rope. Flu* 18# net 

Jute Roue. 9 % 7# 

Rules. 

Boxwood.—.dls 80*10 Q 80*10*10 ft 

ivory. dis 50 60*10 ft 

Siarrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.dls 25*10 ft 

Js4 irena. 

O From 4 to 10. at factory.... B 100 » *8.40 B *8.65 

Self-Heating. 9 dos. *0.00 net 

Self-Heating. Tailors’.-.B doa. *18.00 ne* 

Gleason’si^ieldand Toilet.dls25ft 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons..dls 40*40*6 ft 

Enterprise Star irons, new list, July 80,1888_dls 40 ft 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron... B dos. *15.00. dls 16 ft 

Pox Reversible, Self-Fluter.B dos., *84.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Oo.)..834#, dls 15 ft 

Mahonv’s Troy PoL Irons..dls 8521 


o^Hootj Ucht—toea. ^ ^ 


10 * 


UB» VMJtWj UiE AO 

9 dos., *84.00 ni 

..834#, dls 16 

.To#! dls 15 

......dls 85^ 

Sensible..dls 80 * 80*5 ft 

bsd# and Emery Puper and Cloth. 

List April 10.1880....dls 90#80*5 ft 

Sibley's Emety and Crocus Cloth .dls 30 ft 

Mask Curd. 

Common.-. . .B 0 .10## U# 


Patent 

Cable Laid Italian 
India Cable Laid 
Sliver Lake, A 
Silver Lake. A 
Silver Lake. B 
Sliver Lake. B 
Silver Lake, O 
Bvlvan Spring, 


.* 0 U# 

.— |0^*W 

tty I White.*.’.’.*.’.* 56 #! du’io*10*6ft 

tty. Drab.66#. dls 10*10*5 ft 

tty, White..50#. dls 80*10*5 ft 

Itv Drab.be*, dls 80*10*6 ft 

tty. Wnlte (only).87# # 88# 

Braided. White.84# 


_^ OAU# DKMMIBUa .. 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,.80# 

Semper Idem, Braided, White.00# 

Egyptian, India Hemp. Braided.85# 

Samson, Braided, White Cotton..,.50# dls 80 # 80*5 ft 
8amson, Braided, Drab Cotton....035#dls 80 * 80*5 ft 
Samson, Braided Italian Hemp....65# dls80# 80*5ft 
Samson Braided Linen.80# dls 80 # 80*5 

Bash Lsski. 

Clark’s No. 1, *10.00; Na 8, *8.00 B gross.dls S»4 ft 

Ferguson's..dlsSSMft 

Morris ana Trlnmpn, list Aug. 18.1880.dls 00*2# 

Walkere.dls 10 ft 

Attwell Mfg. Oo.dls 85 # SSH% 

Reading.-dls 00*4*10 # 60*4*10*10 ft 

Hammond's Window 8DHnm.dls 40 ft 

Common Sense. Jap d. Cop'd aad Br*sed.,B gross *4. JO 

Common Sense, Nlokel Plated.B gross 810.00 

Universal. .dls 80 ft 

KemoshalTs Gravity.dls 60S 

EempshaU’s Model.....-dls00#00*10ft 

Oorbfn’sDeJay, list February 16.1880.dls 70ft 

Payson*i Perfect.... .-...dls00#00*10ft 

Hngumln’s New and Improved Adjustable Bean Bal¬ 
ances. list Jan. 6,18877..dls 85*f *8 ft 

Hujrunln’s Newtesk Looks, list Jan. 6, *87 Ats 86*6*8 ft 

Stoddard "Practical”..dls 10ft 

Ives Patent.-.die 00 ft 

Lteoehe's Nos. 100 * 110. B gro. *8; 106. flO.dls 00*10 ft 

Davis. Rronsa. Barnes Mfg. rw». __ .dls 60 ft 

Champion Safety, List March 1,1888... .dls 66#M6*6 ft 
Security.dls TOJI 

Bask Weights. 

SotMByea..Burn. #8 

Bsasage Btiftoru ur Fillers. 

Miles' "Challenge”.B doa. no. dls 50#60*6ft 

Perry- 9 doa. No. 1,*15 : No. 0. to, dls 60*50*6 ft 

Drew Cat No. 4...each. *80.00. dls ftO ft 

Enterprise Mfg Oo.._._7..dk 00*10 # 80 ft 

tftvav'* .. OR 40*10 ft 

_Buwe. 

Dlsston's Circular....dls 45#45*5 ft J Extras some- 
Dfsston's Cross Cnts.dls 45 #45*5 ft 3 times given by 

Dlsston’s Hand.dls 26#25A5 ft) jobbers. 

Atkins’ Circular.dls 50 ft 

Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond Z Cuts.B foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special 8teel Dexter Z Cute.B foot 60# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond Z Cuts.B foot 80# 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth Z Cuts 

.B foot 87 # 88# 

Atkins’ Hollow Back Z Cute.. .B foot 18# 

Atkins’ Shingle. Malay, Drag, *0 .dls 45ft 

W M.AC., Hand .777..dls 80*6 # 80*10 ft 

W. M. * c. Champion Z Cuts. Regular B foot .84##86# 

W. M. * C. X Cuts. Thin Baok.B foot 87##80# 

Peace Circular and Mill..dls 45*10ft 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dls 80*10# 80*10*10 ft 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard..B foot 85# 

Peace Cross Cuts. Thin Baok.B foot 87 ##88# 

Richardson's Circular and Mill.dls 415 # a 6*10 ft 

Richardson’s Z-Cuts, Na 1, 80#: Na 8, 87#; Na 8,94# 
ji inet jews 

Griffin’s Hack saws, oompleta.dls 40*10 # 60 % 

Griffin’s Hack SawTBladesonly.—..dls 40*10 # 50ft 

8tar Hack Saws and Bladss.dls 86 ft 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dls 86 ft 

Eureka and Crescent.dis 86 ft 

Buw Frames. 

White Vermont. .-B gro *0#810 

Red, Polished, and Varnished....B dos *1.60. dls86ft 

Suw Buta. 

8tlllman’s Genuine.... 9 dot *6.00 and 17.76, dls 40*5ft 
Stillman’s Imita-B doa *8.85and|5A5.dls40*5#40*10ft 

Common Lever. B doa **00. dls 40*5 ft 

Morrill’s Na 1,816.00; Nos. 8*4. *84-..dls 40*10#50ft 

Leach’s.Jfa 0. *8.00; Na L *15.00. dls 15 # 00 ft 

Nash’s.dls 80*10 * 80*10*10 ft 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.—.J5A0. dls 10 ft 

Hammer, Bemls * Call Oa’s new Patent. ...dls BOM ft 
Bemls * Call Oa’s Lever and Spring Hammer .ais 80*5 ft 

Bemls * Call Oa*s Plate.dls 10ft 

Bemls * Call Oa’s Cross Cat.dls in# ft 

Aiken's Genuine.-* 18 . 00 . ais 60*10 ft 

Aiken’s Imitation.- *7.00, dls 55*5 ft 

Hart’s Patent Lever..dls 80 ft 

Dlsston’s. Star, JO. Na 15,86.60.dta $0*10#90*10*10 ft 

Atkins’ Lever.-.per dos Na 1. *6.00; Na ft, *0.00 

Atkins' Criterion-.-per aos *7.5# 

Croissant* Keller l NaL*16.00; Na ft,*94.0u..,ais 40*10 ft 


Stv Tooia, 
Atkins “ ‘ 


Perfection.... *16.00; Excelsior 10.00 B dee 


Hatch, Counter. Na 171, good quality.B doa (Ml 

Hatch. Tea, Na 101.B dos *6.76 # *7.00 

Union Platform. Plain.*8.10 #8.80- 

Union Platform. Striped. .t*J20#8.8ft 

Chatlllon’s Grocers' Trip Soales.-Ols 50 ft 

Chatlilon s Eureka.dls 86 ft 

Chatlllon's Favorite...dls 40 ft 

Family, Turnbull’s.dls 80#S0*10 

Beale Beams. 

Scale Beams. List of Jan. 18, 88-dls 60*10*60*10*5 ft 

Chatlllon’s Na 1.dls 40 ft 

Chatlllon’s Na 8.dls 50 ft 

A^nstsSTeBox Scraper (8. R.*L.CaL*0AO,dls 30*10 ft 

Box, 1 Handle.B doaBLOO, dls 10ft 

Box, 2 Handle.B doa **00, dis 10 ft 

Defiance Box and Ship.dls 90*100 

Foot.-...dls00*10#00ft 

Ship, Common.B doa **50 nm 

Ship, Providence Tool Oo.dls 10ft 

Bcreun Window and peer Frames. 

Porter's Pat. Window and Door Frame...die 8834*101 
Screen Corner Irons. Warner’s....dls Si§%« * ft3H*10ft 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners.dls 85 # 85*10 ft 

Bouw Urlvere. __ 

Douglas Mfg Co.dls 90*10*10} 

Dlsston s. —die 46*10 ft 

Dies ton’s Patent Excelsior.dls 45*10 ft 

Buck Bros.. .dlslOft 

Stanley R. * L. Oa’s Varnished Handles.. ..dls 05*10 \ 

Stanley K. * L. Oa’s Black Handles.dls 00*10} 

Bargent * Ca’r Na 1 Forged Biaae.ais 00*10*10} 

Sargent * Ca’s Ncs. 80. tO and 00.dls OOM 10*10ft 

Knapp * Cowles’ Na 1 .ais wcftOftTO ft 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dls 00*00*10} 

Knapp * Cowles’ Na 00 * «..,...dls50*5 # 50*10*5} 

Stearns'.dlft 85*10*5 } 

Gay * Parsons.• - ••dls» J 

Clark’s Patent.. .4HM0SWI 

Crawford’s Adjustam.. ^.....dta JJft 

Ellrlch’s Socket and Ratchet..-dls 85 # 01*10 } 

Allard’s 8plraL new l'st.. 
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Syracuse Hcrew-Drlw Bits.dls 80 * 80ft5 f 

teew Driver Bits.. 9 do*. 60# # 76# 

■crew Driver Hit*. Parr’s.. 9 gro 0.86 

fray • Hoi. Hdle. Seta. No. 8. 812.....dls. 386 (ft 26 ft 10 ft 
P. D ft Co,'*, all Steel.dl* 60 ft 


jsarsz 


__ l Scr e w List, Bra**, Jan 387; Iron. July 1,1887 

Flat Head Iron.. ..-.dig 70 ft' 

Bound Head Iron.-dl* 86 ft 

Flat Head Braes.die 66 ft 

Bound Head Brass.die 60 ft 

Flat Head Bronxe .die 66 ft 

Round Head fironae....dls 60 ft. 


Ex. 10 * often 
given by 
jobbers. 


Flat Head, Iron...die 66 ft 

Round Head. Iron.die 60 ft 

Beuok and Betid— 

Bench, Iron.die 66A10 # 65ftl0ftl0 * 

Bench, Wood, Beech.* dos 88.26 

Bench, Wood, Hickory.die 20*10 ft 

Hand. Wood.die 26ft 10 ft 25ftl0ft6 ft 

Las, Blunt Point ...die 76 G 76ft 10 ft 

Ooeen and Lag, Gimlet Point. dts 76 ft 

Bed.-...dis 26A6 % 

Hand RaU, Sargent's.dls 66*4*10 ft 

Hand Kali, Humason, Beekley ft Oo.s..als 70*lO#75 % 

Hand Rail. Am. Screw Oo.dls 76 ft 

Jack Screws, Millers Falls list.dl* 60 ft 60ft6 ( 

Jack Screws, P. 8. ft W. .dl* 86 t 

Jack Screws. Sargent.dls 60ftl0 ft 80ftl0ft5 ft 

Jack 8crews. 8te xrns 1 .dls 40 ft 40ftl0 ft 

Me roll enwi. 

Lester, complete, 810.00.dls 2b % 

Roger* complete * 4.00 .<)«■ 26 * 

Barnes' Builders' and Cabinet Makers', f 16....dls 25* 

ftcyibe Souths . .. .ai* 60ft2 f 

American (Cast) Iren.die 76A10 ft 76ftl0*6 ft 

Pruning.Bee Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Barasra's Lamp Trimmers.,. -9 dos 88.76 

Tinners'.dls 20ft2 ft 

Seymour's. List. Dec-.18S1 dls60ftl0ftl0ft60ftl0ftl0ft6 ft 
Helnsoh's. List. Dec-.18Sl.dls 60ftl0A10ft60ft 10ft 10*6 ft 

Helnsoh's Tailor's Shears... .dls 8844 ft 

First quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls 80ft80*10 s 

Second quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls SuftlOftSOftlOftlO ft 

Acme Cast Shears.dls 10*10 ft 

Diamond Cast Shears.dls 10 ft 

Clipper.dls 10*10 ft 

Victor Cast Shears.dls 76*10ft76*10*5 ft 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert. Solid Forged 8teel.dls 40 ft 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged.dls 70 ft 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned.dls 70 ft 

Clause Shear Co.. Nickeled, sime list.dls 60 ft 

ShssvH. 


M. W. * Co., list Jtfly. 1888 .dls 60*10 # 60*6 ft 

R. * fL. list Deo. 18. 1886 .dls 66*2 ft 

Corbin's list..dls 60*10*2 ft 

Patent Holler. . .......dls 60*10*2 ft 

Patent Roller. Hatfield's .dls 76 « 

Russell's Anti-Friction, list Deo. 18, 1886.. dls 60*2 ft 
Meore’s Anti-Friction....dls 60 ft 


R. ft*, list Dee. 18,1886.dls 60*10*2 ft 

Sargent's list.dls 60*10 ft 

Reading lift...dls 60*10*10 ft 

lA b ft. White.dls 90*6 ft 

Albertson Mfg. Co..... M .... ..dls 26 ft 

Shoe s, Horae, Dine, dee. 

^Bunien’s, Peralns', PhoBniz. at factory.44.00 

Mile—Add 81 9 keg to above nrloes, 

Om, Wrought— 

1 * 0 ® lots.. ...8 b 0# 

1000 b lots.. .~.9 b 

600 blot*...9 b 104 

Shot.— iJSosternvrtoee. 2# off. oo#A. 6 day.) 

Drop, 9 bag.26 b ... '8L60 

Drop. 9 bag. * 0 .. 88 

Buck ana entiled. 9 26-ft bag.8L76 

Bock and cbiueu, * 6 t bag.40 

Ame? Shovels?8p*fes?* *. list Nor. 1.1886... .dls 90 ft 
Nom-Jobbers frequently give 6#7Kft extra on 
above. 

Griffith's Black Iron......dls 60*10 ft 

Griffith's O. 8...dls 60 # 60*10 ft 

Griffith's Solid Oast Steel R. R. Goods.dis 20 ft 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co).dls 20 ft 

St. Louis Shovel O 0...1 .dls 20 * 20*744 ft 

Hussey, Blnns * Oo.-. * 

Hubbard * Co. 

Lehigh Mfg. Co..... 

Payne Pettebone * Son, list January, 1886....dls 80ft 

Remington's fLowman's Patent),.dls 80*10 * 40 ft 

Rowland's, Black Iron*..dls 60*10 ft 

Rowland's Steel .. dls 60*6 G 60*10 ft 

.dls 60*10*60*10*6 ft 

BraM Head. . ... dl*60*10*10 ft 

Western U«7.! l . l .? B . b . .dls 76*6 G 76*10 ft 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nov. 1,1887.dls 20 ft 

Ooldbrookdal* Iron Co.dls 60*10 ft 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins .dt> 60ft 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dls 85 ft 

BuffaiolftetalUo. 8.8. * (Xk. new Ust.. dls 60*26*10 ft 

Barter Flour Sifters . 9 dos 82.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters. 9 dos |2.25 

Smith's Adjustable Milk 8tralner. 9 dos 82,00 

Smith's Adjustable F. * C. Strainer. 9 dos $1.76 

Sieves, Wooden Him- Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18. Nested. 9 dos.. 70# 90# 

Mesh 20. Nested, 9 dos... 86# 81.00 

Mesh 94, Nested. 9 dos.. 8L00 1.10 

Slates.—School, by case.dls 60*10 ft 


..dls 16 • 26 ft 
‘90020*7)4* 
.dls 60*10 ft 


Snap#! Harness* See. 
anchor (T. f 


Anchor (T. * 8. Mfg Co.)...dls 66 ft 

Fitch's (Bristol). mm -dls 60*10 ft 

Hotchkiss. dls 10 ft 

Andrew*.. dl* M * 

■argent's Patent Guarded.dls 70*10*10 * 

Herman, new list..dls tostio ft 

Covert....dls 60*2 ft 

Covert, New Patent.....dls 60*6*2ft 

Covert New R. E....;.....dls 0002 ft 

Covered Bj>riny.... -... dls 60*10*10 ft 

Co^nt’i AffistsSSfbst Jan. 1.1886..-dl* 86*2 ft 

Speke Shaves—Iron.dts 46 ft 

Wood.dls 80 * 

Bailey's (Stanley B. * L. Co.).dls 40*10 ft 

Stearns'.dls 20*10 o 30 c 

8sske Trimmers. 

Bonney’s...9 dos 810.00, dls 60 ft 

■teams'...dls 20*10 ft 

Ives'.No. 1,816.00; No. 8,812.00 9 doa. <Hs 55*10 ft 

Douglass*.9 dos 89.00, dls 20ft 

Spoons and Ferka. 

tinned Iron— 

Basting, Central Stamping Oo.'s list.dls 70*10 * 

Solid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company's 

list...dls 70*10 ft 

Buffalo. S. 8. * Co.. ..dl* 83v**2ft 

Wvet’PUUed—i mos. or 5 ft cash 81 days. 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers..dls 60 ft 

a Rogers * Bros.dls 60 ft 

Rogers * Bro.40 ft 

Reed * Barton.dls 60 ft 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.dls 60*10 # 60*10*6 ft 

Simpson. Hall. Miller * Co.dls 60*10 ft 


Holmes * (to wards Silver Oo..dls 60*10 (*60*10*5 « 

H. * E. Silver Co. Mexican Silver.dis 60*6 ft 

H. * E. Sliver Co., Durham Silver .dls 60*6 ft 

German Sliver.. ...dls 60 £ 60*6 ft 

German Silver, Hall * Elton.dls 60*6 ft, cash 

Nickel silver.dls 60*6#60*10*6 ft, cash 

Rntennia. .dla 60 < 

Boardman's Flat Ware. ...ais 50*10 ft > o 

Boardman's Nickel Silver.dls 50 ft V g 

Board mao's Brlt'nla Spoons, case lots.dls 60 ft) « 

Rll ptlc. Concord, Platform and Half Scroll... 

.dls 60 # 60*6 ft 

OUff n Bolster Springs .dls 26 ft 

Sassrea. 

Steel and Iron.i A . m € 

Nickel Plated ... (.dig . 5 # 80 ft 

Try Sauare and T Bevels.dls 60*10*10 * 70 ft 

Disston's Try Square and T Bevels.-dl* 46*10 ft 

Winter bottom's Trv and Miter. . .dis 80*10 ft 

Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares.dls 25 ft 

Staples, 

Fence Staples, Galvanised \ Same price as Barb Wire. 

Fence Staples, Plain .) See Trade Report. 

Steelyards.. .... .dls «u&luGbOf 

Stock* and Die*. 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods... .dls 80*6 # 80*10 ft 

Lightning 8crew Plate.dis 26 G 30 ft 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.dls 83)4 <4 83)4*6 » 

Stone. 

Hlndostan No. 1,8#; Axe, 8k#; Slips No. 1. 6#.. 

Band Stone. .. ....9 tt.2# 

Wasblca Stone, Extra. 9 lb,l l# 22# 

Wasolta Stone. No. 1.9 ft, 16 (8 16# 

Wasuita Stone, No. 2..9 b.ll <4 12# 

Washita Slips, No. L Extra.9 lb. 40# 42# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.9 lb. 80 <4 82# 

Arkansas Stone. No. 1, 4 to 6 in.9 ft, 81.86 

Arkansas 8tone. No. 1, 0 to 9 In.9 b, 81-76 

Turkey Oil Stone. . .4 to 8 In.. 9 b. 40# 

Turkey Slips......9h,$L00G 8L60 

Lake Superior, Chase.9 b, 16# 

Lake Superior Slips, Chase..9 b. 81G8B# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, 9 b.18 Q 20# 

Seneca Stone. High Rounds, 9 b. M 20 * 26# 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets. 9 gro...824.CO 

Mteve Polish.—Joeeph Dixon's..9 gro 86, dls 10 ft 

Gem.9 gro 84-50, dls 10 ft 

Gold Medal.9 gro 86-00, dls 26 ft 

"Mirror "....mi .9 gro 86-00. dls - ft 

Lustro.9 gro 84.76 net 

Ruby... . ....9 gro83.76net 

Rising Son, 6 gro. lots.9 gro 86.60 

Dixon's Plumbago.4 4 8# net 

Boynton's Noon Day, 9 gro. .86.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel. ..9 gross, 818 

Yates’Liquid, 2 8 6 10 gal. cans 

9 gal... 80.90 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cans, per lb., 15 # 

Jet Blaca . 9 gro 88.60 

Japanese . 9 gro 83.60 

Fireside.. .* gro82.60 

Diamond O. K Enamel .„. 9 gro 819.00 

Bonnell's Liquid Stove Polish.9 gro 8^.00 

Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish.. 9 gro86-00 


masks, BmdSt dkc. 
JL List. Jan. 2.1888. 



_ List. Jan._ 

American Iron Came* Tacks.dls 7l f 

Steel Carnet Taoxs.dls 72] 

Swedes Iron Carnet Tacks.dls 731 

American Iron Cut Tacks.. dls 

8wedes Iron Tacks. .dis b'< 

Swedes Iron Upholsterers*Tacks...dls 6' 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks. .. .dis 6' 

Tln’d Sw'des Iron Uphol'ers'Tacks.dls 61 

Gimp and Laoe Tacks.dls 0' 

Tinned Gimp and Laoe Tacks.dls 8' 

Swedes Iron Trimmers' Taoks ....dls 67)4*10*2ft 

Swedes Iron Miners' Taoks.dls 67)4*10*2 ft 

8erodes Iron BUI Posters’ or Railroad Tacxs. 

dls 07)4*10*2 ft 

Swedes Steel Tacks, all kinds (Swedes iron price 

list).dls 72)4*10*2 ft 

Copper -racks.dls 33)4*10*2 ft 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout NaLs. 

dis 38)4*10*2 ft 

Finishing Nalls. M ...aia 60*10*2 ft 

Trunk and Clout Nalls. .dls 60*10*2 ft 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls 60*10*2 ft 

Basket Nalls....dls 60*10*4 ft 

Common and Patent Brads.-..dis 60*10*2 ft 

Hungarian Nalls.dl»60*10*2 ft 

Chair Nalls.. dls 60*10*2 ft 

Zinc Glalxers' Points.dls 40*10*2 ft 

Cigar box Mans. . . dls 46*10*2 % 

Picture-Frame Points...dls 46*10*2 ft 

Looking-Glass Taoks. . .dls 45*10*2 ft 

Leatnered Carpet Taoks..dls 46*10*2 f 

Brush Tackle.dls 46*lo*2 ft. 

Shoe Finders’.List Jan. 2, 1888. dls lu G 10*6 ft 

Lining and Saddle Nans, List Jan. 1.1886: 

8llvered.dls 30*10*10 ft 

Japanned.dls 20*10*10 ft 

Double-pointed Taeks.86 ft 

Wire Carpet Nalls.dls 60*10 ft 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See Nalls. Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. K. * E. Mfg. Co.’s ilrt.. ..dls 60*10 ft 

T» Berere. —Common and Bin*.dls 20*10 % 

ives’ Tap Borers.dls 88)4*6 ft 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.dls 20*10 G30 ft 

Clark V.*.dls 83)4 G 86 ft 

Tapes, Measuring.—American.dls 26*10 ft 

Spring...dls 40 ft 

unesterman's.Regular list dts 26 g 30 ft 

Thermometers.—Tin Case.dls 80 G 80*10 ft 

Thimble Hkelss.—See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale.—Steel Wire, Stan'rd list.dls 60*l0*6ft 
Tinners' rihearot See. 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. * W.).dls 20 G 25 * 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips. J. Kalllnson * Co.dis 83)4ft 

Tinware. 

Stamped, Japanned * Pieced, list Jan. 20. l*°;. 

.. .. .dls 70*1C fe /0*10*6 ft 

Tire Benders. Upsetters, Sc c. 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters.dls 15 ft 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender..:..dis 16 ft 

Tobacco Cutters. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion;.dls 20*10 G 30 i 

Wood Bottom. ..9 dos 86.00 G 85.25 

All Iron.. 9 dos|4.25 

Nashua Lock Co.’s.....9 dos818.00, dls 60 G 66 ft 

Wilson’s.dls 66 ft 

Sargent’s.9 dos 824. dls 66*10 ft 

Acme.9 dos 820.00, dls 40 ft 

Transom Lifters 

Wollensak’s Patent Iron Bronsed.dls 60 ft 

Relher's Bronsed Iron Rods list Jan. 1,1887.dls 60*2 ft 
Relher’s Real Bronse or Nickel Plate, list Jan. 1. 

1887...dls 60*2 ft 

Excelsior.dig 50*10*2 ft 

8haw’s...dls 60*10 * 

Pay son’s Universal.. . .dls 40 G 40*10 1 

Crown and Star.dls 60 ft 

Traps. 


Newhouse.dls 86 G 40*6 ft 

oneldn Pattern. . . M dls 70 G 70*6 ft 

Game. Blake's Patent.. .dls 40*i0*6 ft 

Mouse and Rat — 

Mouse. Wood. Choker**. 9 dos holes. 11G18# 

Mouse, Round Wire..... 9 dos tL60, dis 10ft 

Mouse, Cage. Wire. 9 dos 22.60, dls 10 ft 

Mouse, Catch-'em-allve. 9 dos $2.60, dls 16 ft 


Monse, " Bonansa* .. ¥ grow 110 net 

Mouse Delusion. . 9 gross 818-00, dls 16 ft 

Rat, "Decoy 1 .9 gross 816.00, dls 10 % 

Ideal.9 gross 810 

Cyclone .9 gross 9&M 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 6-hole traps....9 do*90# 

In full cases .9 dos 76# 

Trowels — Lothrop's Brick and Plssterlng..dls26 ft 

Reed's Brick and Plastering.dls 16 ft 

Diss ton's Brick and Plastering..-dls 26 G 26*10 % 

Peace’s Plastering.dls 26 ft 

Clement * Maynard'*.dls 20 ft 

Rose's Brick.dis 16 G 3RD ft 

Braae’s Brick.dls 26 ft 

Worrall's Brick and Plastering.dis SO ft 

Garden. .....dls 70 ft 


Triers.—Butter and Cheese... 

Trucks, Warehouse? See. 

B. * L. Block Co.’s list, m„ 

Tubes. Boiler.—bee Pipe 
Twine. BO. 

No. 9, Flax Twine, U and M b Balls. ...22# 


No. 12, 

No. 18, 

No. 24, 

No. 86, 

No. 264, Mattrsss, 
Chalk Lins, Cotton, 
Mason Lins, Linen, 
2-Ply Hemp, M snd 
8-Ply Hemp, 1 b B 
8-Ply Hemp, 1)4 b 
Cotton Wrapping, 



~..S1# 

.*18# 

.*.18# 

...16# 


.«]• 26ft 
—dls 40 ft 

B. 

80# 

29# .. 

28# ... 
28# 


pb Balls (Spring TwlneL..^. 


pping, 6 Bails to b. 




2, 8. 4 and 6 Ply Jnte, H b Balia..*10# 

Cotton Mops—6,9,12 and 16 r — 


Box.... ... 




i b to dos.... 

. dlsOOG 6C*6ft 

Fisher * Norris Doubls Screw.dls 16*10 ft 

Stephens'. dls 26 #30 ft 

Parker's. dl* 90 #26 ft 

Wilson's.dls 66 ft 

Howard's.dls 40 ft 

Bonney’s. dls 40*10 ft 

Millers Falls.dis 40 G 4° ft 

Trenton...dls 40*6 * 40*10 ft 

Msrrill'a.. dls 16GS0 ft 

Sargent’s..dls 60*10*1 < ft 

Backus and Union.dts 40ft 

Double 8crew Lee.dls 16*10 ft 

Prentiss.dls 90*6 G 26 ft 

^■tojjson's Adjustable.«.... j is 40ft 

Bouney’sTNos. 2*8.9 dos 815.00. dls 4 *101 

8tearn’s.«.dls 88)4*10 G 38)4*10*10 ft 

Steam's SUent Saw Vises.dl* 88* G 86 ft 

Sargent's... ..dls 66H*10 ft 

Hopkins’.9 doe 817.60 dis 10 ft 

Beading.dls 40*10 ft 

Wentworth.... dls 20*10 ft 

Combination Hand Vise. ....9 gro. 842.00 

Cowell Hand Visas..dls 20 ft 

Bauer's Pipe Vises...dls 10 ft 

W agon Boxee. 

Per lb. . .**# 

Wagon Jacke — Daisy.9 dos 84.00. dls 26 ft 

Waaher Cutters. 

Smith's Patent..9 dos 812.00, <1U #0*10*10 ft 

Johnson's.9 dos 8U,&9, dls 88)* ft 

Penny's..*.9 do* PoL 814 s Jap'd. |10..dls 66 ft 

Appleton's .9 dos ffio.00, dls 60*10 % 

Bonney’s .dls 80*10 ft 

Washers. 

3lse. U 

WMhen ..r 
In lots lass than 200 b ( 
list 

W edgea.—Iron.9 b 8 ) 4 # 

Steel.9 b 4 # 

Well Buckets* felvtalsed._ _ 

Hill's..9 doe .,12 qt.. 84.26: 14 at., 86J6 

Iron Clad.9 dos., 14 at.. 14.26 G 6L60 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.9 dos 84-2T G $4.60 

Whiting's Wired Top.9 doa $4.06 G %M 

Well Wheels—e In.. 83L26; 10 in., 82.70- 12 at, 

88.2 f. 

Wire. 

Market. Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18.dls ?0*10G76 % 

Market. Oopp»red,vNos. 0 to 18.dls 70#70*6 ft 

Market. Galvanised, Nos. 0 to 18..dl* 66*6 « 

Market Tln'd. Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18.dls 0714 ft 

Stone Br. * Ann'd.Nos. 10 to 18....dls 72)4G72U*6 % 

Stone. Bright * Ann’d.Nos. 19 to 26.dls 76G76*6 ft 

Stone. Br. * Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 86.dls 76*10*61 

Stone, lin'd. Tln'd list. Nos. 18 to 86..d1s 70#70*10 { 
Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 24.dls 70*6#70*10 i 

Galvanised Fence.dls ft) 1 

Anneeted Fence. Nos. 8 * 9.„dls74 i 

Annealed Grape. Nos. 10 to 14.. ...dls 75 ( 

Brass, list, Jan.18/84...dis 16 G 20 ft 

Copper, list Jan. 18,1884.dls 20 G 26 ft 

Barn Fence.... .Bee Trade Report 

Wire on Spools....dls 66 ft 

Matin's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 40ft 

Malln’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 80 ft 

Cast 8teel Wire-. dls 60 \ 

Stubs’ 8teel Wire.- 86.00 to ft, dls 90 ft 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80.66# 9 ft 

Picture Wire. .dls 60*10j| \ 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.91000 80.00, dls 86 ft 

Wire Clothes Lines. See Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Betting. Sec. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 84, 9 100 sq ft.81.96 

Painted Screen Cloth, No 83, 9 100 sq. ft.$2.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting.dls 70*10 G 75 ft 

Wire Goode.—Bee Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope.—List May 1.1886....dls 83H ft 

Wrenches.-American Adjustable...dls 46 % 

Baxter’s Adjustable "8"....?..dls 40*10 # 60 < 

Baxter's Diagonal.dts 40*lt G 60 ft 

Coes' Genuine.... .dls 66*8 % 

Coes’ " Mechanics"’.~.dis 66*10*8 ft 

Girard Standard.dls 70*10 v 

Machinists. Sterling Wrench Co.dls 70410 ft 

Lamson * sessions' Engineers'.dls 00*10 % 

Ijamson * Sessions’ Standard .......dls 70*10 ft 

Coes'Pattern, Wrougnt.) 

Girard Agricultural... ............. I dia go# 80*6ft 

Lamson * Sessions' Agricultural-.. f * m ® w *° * 

Sterling Wrought. J 

Bemis * Call's Patent Combination.dls 86 ft 

Bemls * Call’s Merrick’s Pattern .dls 86 ft 

Bemis * Call’s Brfgg's Pattw u .dls S6 ft 

Bemls * Call’s Cylinder or Gas Pipe...dls 40*6 ft 

Bemis * Call’s No. 8 Pipe.dls 86*6 ft 

Aiken’s Pocket (Bright)...86.00. dls 60*101 

The Favorite Pocket (Bright).9 dos 84.00. dls 40ft 

Webr^er’s Patent Combination.dls S6 ft 

Boardman’s. dls 2( *10 ft 

Always Ready.dls 26*6 * 

Alligator. .dls 60 ft 

Donohue’s Engineer.....dls SO* 10 ft 

Acme. Bright...dls 60*8 % 

Asme, Nickeled.dls E0*3f 

Walkers.dir 66*86 

Diamond.. ..dls40 

Diamond Patent steel .. .dls40 

Wringers, Clothes. 

LUt Jan. 10 1888 .82.60 off. 

8 UkVlet^S ooks^fco!.* 1 ** Jan. lt,:'87.dls 80420G80486 
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THE IRON AGE. 


October 18, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

OCTOBER 17, 1888. 

The following quotations are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere m our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND STEEL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

It to 2 In. round and square.. I u 1Qn/a9rtW 

II lo 6 In. x « to 1 In..? .>-#0@2.«X 

Refined Iron: 

H to 2 in. round and square.. 


94 to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1to 4 in. x^tolfc In.Vtffo 2.10® 

454 to 6 in. x % to 1 In.j 


2 . 2 # 


1 to 6 m. x 14 and 5-16.9 lb 2.80 ® 2 4# 

Rods—96 and 11-16 round and sq..9 lb 2.20 ® 2.3# 

Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.9 lb 2.80 ® 2.4# 

•• Burden Best •’ Iron, base price.. 9 lb 8.00 ® ... # 
Burden’s “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, base 

price..Wlb 2 80® —# 

“Ulster”. .4> lb 8.10 ® —# 

Norway Rods .4.00 ® 5.00# 

merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Slei&li Shoo, base 

price in small lots..29$# ® 8# 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 894 # ® 0# 
Best Cast 8teel Machinery, base price in 

small lots.554# ® 6# 

For Classification and Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Steel Association of the United 8t*tes. June l, 
1888, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. *R. G. Cleaned. 

10 to 16.9 lb 2.75 ® 2.80# 

“ ‘ " - ® 8 00# 

® 8.10# 

® .... 

® 8.3754# 



17 to 2C.9 lb 2 ® 

21 to 24.9 0) 8.00 

25 and 26....9 lb 8 20 

27 . . ...Wlb 8.85 

28 .$ lb 8.50 _ 

B B 

Galv’d, 14 to 20, V 4.50 
Galv’d, U to 24, W lb, 4.87>4 
Galv’d, 26 to 26, 9 lb. 5 25 

Galv’d, 27. 9 lb, 5.6254 ®. 5.48 „ 

Galv’d, 28. V «>, 6 00 ®. 6.85 ® 

Patent Planished.$ lb A 10# B, 0# 

Russia.9 8 > 954# ® 10# 

American Cold Rolled B. B.9 lb 5# ® 7# 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.9 & 15 # 

Extra Cast .* lb 1654, ® 17 # 

Swaged, Cast. $ lb 16 # 

Best Double 8 hear.9 lb 15 # 

Blister, 1st quality. ,....9 lb 1254 # 

German Steel, Best. 9 lb 10 # 

2 d quality. 9 lb 9 

8 dquality. 9 B> 8 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1 st quality.9 16 

2d quality.# lb 14 


8d quality.. 


# 
# 
i 
t 

.9 lb 1254# 


METALS. 

Tin. 


Melyn < 


Per lb 

Banca, Pigs.25# 

Straits. Pigs. 25# 

English, Pigs.2444# 

8traits in Bars.26# 

Tin Platee. 

Charcoal Plates,—Bright. Per box. 

i Grade.IC. 10 x 14.16 00 ® $6.25 

• IC. 12x18. 6.25 ® 6.50 

“ IC, 14 x 20 . 6.00 ® 6.25 

* “ tC, 20 x 28. 12.50 ® 18.00 

“ “ ....• ..IX, 10x14. 7.50® 7.75 

• “ .IX, 12x12. 7.75® 8.00 

“ “ .IX, 14 x 20. 7.50 ® 7.75 

“ “ .IX, 20x28. 15 50 ® 16.00 

“ “ .DC, 1244x17. 5.75® 6.00 

“ “ .DX, 1254x17. 7.25® 7.f0 

CaU and Grade.IC. 10 x 14. 6.00 a 6 26 

“ “ IC, 12x12. 6.25® 

“ “ IC. 14 x 20 . 6.00 ® 

•• “ .IX, 10x14. 7.50® 

“ “ IX, 12x12. 7.75® 

“ “ IX .14 x 20 ..... 7.50® 

Allaway Grade-IC, 10 x 14.*5.87** ® 

“ “ IC, 12x12. 6.50® 

“ “ .IC, 14 x 20 .6.8754 ® 

“ “ .IC, 20 x 28. 11.50® 

“ “ IX. 10 x 14. 6.25 ® 

“ “ ....IX, 12x 12 . 6 50® 

“ “ IX, 14 x 20 . 6.25 ® 

“ “ IX, 20 x 


..DC, 1254 x 17 .00® 

.DX, 1244 x 17. 6.00® 


6.50 
6.26 
7.75 
8 00 
7.75 


18.00 


Coke Plates.—Bright. 

8teel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.$5.00 ® .... 

10x20. 7.50® 7.65 

20 x 28.10.25 ® ... 

IX, 10 x 14, 14 x 20. 5.75 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20 .4.70 * 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.—1C, 14 x 20.$4. 

20 x 28 . 9 

IX, 14 x 20 . 5.6254 

20x28.11.3754 _ 

A became Grade.—IC, 14 x 20. .. 4.50 ® 

20 x 28 . 9.00® .... 

IX, 14 x 20. 5.50® ... 

20 x28. 10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14 x«6.112 sheets...$12.50 ® $12/’5 

IXX, 14 x 28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 ® 

IXX, 14 x 81.112 sheets . 14.25 ® 

Copper. 

Duty:*, Pig,|Bar and Id got, 4#; Old Copper, 8# 
9 1b. Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppe lis a component of chief value), 
4$ f.ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake.® 1854# 

“ Anchor ” Brand. .® 18 # 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10. 1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 




Over 84in.wide' 


Ail Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.28 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.25# 

Circles, 00 Inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of 8 heet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled (Topper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Plate. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and M x 48 

each. 8 # 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. . 15# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each ... ... 12 # 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. 12 # 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot.. 254 # 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5,1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 

Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

Inch 9 lb.50# % inch V lb.47# 

‘ “ ^ “ “ . 41# 

“ “ .89# 

% " “ . 86 # 

1 “ “ 84# 

154 “ •* 81# 

Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list. .10 ® 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 9 100 lb. 

Western spelter. 554 # ® 6 # 

“ Bergenport ”. 894 * 

“ Bertha r ’.794 ® 8 # 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 254 # 9 lb. 

600 tb casks. 6 #*# 

Per lb.754# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 9 100 lb. Old Lead, 2 # 9 Pip© 
and Sheets. 8 #$&). 

American. 5U®6 # 

Newark. 554 ® 6 # 

jja r . 654# 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— 754 # 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. 8 # 

Solder. 

54 @ 54 (Quaranteed).16# 

Extra Wiping.1854# 

The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
in the market indicated by priyate brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson... . 9 lb 1894 ® 1*4 

Halletts . “ 1154# 

Plumber’ Brans Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and 8 tops.56A10A2 

Ground stops. Hydrant Cocks. Ac.55A10A2 

Corporation Cocks.. .55A10A2 



8 

t 

0 

8 

i 

8 

!. 

3 

3 

to 


0 * 



3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1® 

n 

<0 

T 
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00 


25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

81 

88 

25 

25 

26 

28 

30 

84 


2b 

25 

27 

29 

88 

86 


25 

26 

28 

80 

34 

88 


25 

27 

29 

81 

85 



25 

US 

80 

82 

86 



25 

80 

82 

87 




26 

81 






27 







28 







80 






Ill- 


Corporation Cocks, “‘Mueller ’* Pattern, from 

Western list. 55A10&2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks....MV&10&2 

Compression Basin Cocks. . .. .50&10&2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.50&10&2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50A10A2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks. 50*1042 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. . 50A10A2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, 801 Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.50A10&2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56A10A2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.56A10&2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers. Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.56&10&* 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 55A10&2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25.dm 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.20...die 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56A10A2 

Union Joint8. .60A10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55A10A2 

Hose Goods .55A10&2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work, 

Discount 
per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60A10A2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wbeels.40A10A2 

Bra88 Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60A1CA2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

60A10.t2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Check Valves.60&10&2 

Brass Hose Valves.A0A10A2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .60&10t2 

Brass Safety Valves..60&10A2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50AKA2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50&10&2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50A10A2 

Brass Pump Valves.50A10A2 

Brass Steam Cocks.5754A10&2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks. 5754A10A2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cup*.. 

60A10A2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

50A10&2 

Lubricators. 60 & 10 A 2 

Air Valves.6Q&10A2 

Brass Air CoekB.60A10A2 

Brass Gauge Cocks _ •.55&10A2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50A10A2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50Al0&2 

Brass Test Pumps.50A10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.60A10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished. 20 A 10 A 2 

Brass Union Joints.60&10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. . .55A10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.55A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie. Cross and Checs 

Valves .65A10A2 

Iron Body 8afety. Throttle, Back Pressure. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65A10&2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 65A10A2 

All Iron Valves.65&10&2 


Miscellaneous. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings .... 
Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent. 
. ...70AI0 
. .75A10 


Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.- 9 lb 22 ® 24# 

•* Ordinary. 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 @ 15# 

“ “ best. 28# 

Black Paint in oil.kegs, 8#: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best.40 ® 55# 

“ “ “ In oil.45® 55# 

“ Chinese dry . 70# 

“ Ultramarine..18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. 154 # 

“ Van Dyke.10® 12# 

Dryers, Patent American..ass’d cans, 9#; kegs. 7# 

Green, Chrome.16 & 28# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 ® 18 ® 25# 

Green, Paris.good, 20#; best *5# 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 80#; best 85# 

Iron Paint. Bright Red..9» «54# 

Iron Paint, Brown . 9 154# 

Iron Paint, Purple.*£B>8# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red....9 fb 614# 

Iron Paint, Ground In oil, Red .tt 1b 554# 

Iron Paint, Ground In olL Brown.|Mb 5U# 

Iron Paint Ground, Purple.f lb W 

Litharge.654# 

Mineral Paints... .2 ® 4# 

Orange Mineral.10# 

Red Lead. American.654# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.$1.65 ® $1.70 

Red Venetian in oil.aast’d cans, 11# ; kegs, •# 

Red Indian Dry.9 ® It 

Rose Pink.. .10® 
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The Iron Age 

Thursday, October 25, 1888. 


A New Oil Cnp. 

Messrs. Pedrick & Ayer, 1025 Hamilton 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., are bringing out 
the new form of oil cup shown on this 
page. The engravings give a good idea of 
the appearance and construction of the de¬ 
vice. Fig. 1 is a rod oiler, the top of 
which screws on, or can be made to slip on 
and be held by a spring catch. Fig. 2 is a 
guide oiler, the cover of which has a 
small vent hole in the top to admit the air 
to facilitate feeding the oil,' and also to al¬ 
low it to be taken off readily. Fig. 3 is a 
section view of the rod cup, showing the 
internal arrangement. This is the same in 
all the cups. The bracket-shaped piece in 
the interior of the cup is split open. It is 
wedged apart at the time that the screw is 
cut, so that it always, even after long use, 
clamps the spindle and holds it in any de¬ 


mortgages were allowed to remain. On the 
1 st of next month the company will pay 
off and cancel a divisional mortgage on 
the Raudenbush tract. The amount is $110,- 
000 , and the property covers 1100 acres. 


Flow of Steam in a Tube. 

Through an oversight, a more extended 
reference to Mr. C. H. Peabody’s paper on 
“Flow of Steam Through a Tube,” pre¬ 
sented last week before the American So¬ 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, was omitted 
from our last issue. 

The paper was a record of some experi¬ 
ments on the flow of steam made in the 
mechanical engineering laboratory of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The tube used in these experiments was of 
brass 0.275 inch internal diameter and 8 
inches long. At the entrance end a plate, 


plied with a good steam gauge and with a 
thermometer in a long brass cup filled with 
oil. The gauges were compared with a 
mercury column and the thermometers 
were calibrated and their freezing and 
boiling points were determined. The ex¬ 
haust steam was condensed in a small sur¬ 
face condenser and weighed in a tank. 

The experiments were begun after the 
apparatus had been running steadily for 
some time and lasted about half an hour. 
Steam for the experiments was drawn from 
the main steam-pipe, and, as the supply- 
pipe had a drip near the apparatus, which 
remained open during an experiment, it 
was assumed that the quality of the steam 
was the same as that in the main pipe. 
A large number of experiments with 
different types of calorimeters gave 
to 2 per cent, of moisture in the 
steam. Later experiments with a new 




Fig. 1 .—Rod Oiler. 


Fig. 2.—Guide Oiler. 


Fig. 3 .—Section of Rod Oiler. 



NEW OIL CUP, MADE BY MESSRS. PEDRICK & AYER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


sired position, without the aid of jamb- 
nuts or binding screws. Around the up¬ 
per edge of the cup are marks by which 
the engineer can adjust the opening to 
feed the required amount, according to the 
temperature of the weather and the quality 
of oil used. When the engine is out of 
use, it is only necessary to screw down the 
spindle and the flow of oil entirely stops. 
The oilers are made in two sizes. A cup, 
similar to the guide cup, for locomotive 
truck brasses is made. These oil cups are 
in very extensive use by the Northern Pa¬ 
cific and the Philadelphia and Reading 
R. R. Companies, and are claimed to be su¬ 
perior to any other cup ever used. The spin¬ 
dle is easily manipulated and remains in any 
desired position; no extra tools are needed 
for adjustment, and they can be easily 
cleaned out, there being plenty of room for 
that purpose. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company have commenced to make 
use of the sinking fund to cancel the mort¬ 
gages on its lands. Some time ago the 
Board of Management directed that 10 
cents per ton on all coal mined for the 
lands owned by the company should be set 
aside as a sinking fund to be used either in 
the acquisition of additional lands or in 
liquidating coal land bonds and mortgages. 
When some of these bonds were purchased 


li inches in diameter, was driven on flush 
with the end of the tube, and the orifice 
was well rounded to avoid contraction. 
This tube led from an iron pipe 0 inches 
in diameter and 2 feet long. The brass 
tube discharged into another iron pipe 0 
inches in diameter and 2 feet long, which 
formed a chamber in which the steam came 
to rest, and from which it was led to a 
surface condenser. The two pieces of 
0 -inch pipe were capped on the outer ends, 
and haa flanges on the inner ends, between 
which was a plate holding the experimental 
tube. The whole apparatus was lagged 
on the outside, and the plate holding the 
brass tube was covered on both sides with 
about 4 inches of asbestos to prevent the 
flow of heat from one part of the apparatus 
to the other. 

Steam was led to the apparatus by a 
lagged pipe 1 inch in diameter and away 
from it to the condenser by a pipe of the 
same size. Each of these pipes had a valve 
near the apparatus. The valve in’the supply- 
pipe w r as used merely to shut off the steam 
when the apparatus was not in use, and, 
during an experiment, it was wide open, 
so that the pressure in the first 0-inch tube 
was full boiler pressure or nearly so. The 
valve in the exhaust-pipe was manipulated 
to maintain the desired difference of press¬ 
ure between the two parts of the apparatus. 
Each chamber of the apparatus was sup- 


type of calorimeter, described in a paper 
presented to this meeting, gave under nor¬ 
mal conditions 1 to 1.5 per cent, of moist¬ 
ure. With a large difference of pressure 
the steam, after coming to rest in the cham¬ 
ber beyond the tube, was superheated, and, 
by the method employed with the new 
calorimeter, the amount of moist ure could 
be calculated, giving the same result. 

As the more recent data were not availa¬ 
ble till the work was nearly complete, the 
moisture was assumed to be 2 per cent, in 
all the calculations. The error from this 
source is inconsiderable. The data and 
results of the experiments are given in the 
following table: 



Pressure of 
steam in 
front of tube. 

Pressure of 
steam be¬ 
yond tube. 

Difference 

of 

pressures. 

Flow of steam 
per hour by 
tank in pounds. 
Gt 

Flow of steam 
per hour, calcu¬ 
lated in pounds. 
Gc 

Gt 

Gc 

1. 

09.1 

4.4 

04.7 

229.0 

182.3 

1.260 

2. 

69.0 

9.7 

59.9 

230.4 

211.2 

l.oei 

3. 

71.3 

14.8 

56.0 

242.0 

233.4 

1.087 

4. 

09.1 

19.4 

49.7 

232 

242J8 

0.958 

5. 

70.0 

24.5 

46.5 

234.5 

250.0 

0.914 

0. 

70.3 

29.1 

41.2 

229.0 

201.5 

0870 

7. 

72.00 

34.2 

37.8 

232.0 

268.9 

0.800 

8. 

72.00 

39.5 

32.5 

221.4 

200.9 

0.880 

9. 

71.6 

44.2 

27.4 

216.5 

260.1 

0.888 


The table will be readily understood 
from the headings. The ratio of the actual 
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quantity to the calculated quantity, if the 
theory were entirely applicable to this 
case, should resemble the coefficient of 
flow for water through a short pipe, and 
should not be greater than unity. The 
marked, though regular increase of this 
ratio with the increase of the difference of 
pressure, and the fact that, for the larger 
differences, this ratio is larger than one, 
shows conclusively that some of the as¬ 
sumptions are inadmissible. It is not im¬ 
probable that heat is given by the steam to 
the tube at the admission end, and re¬ 
gained by the steam toward the exit end. 
Such an interchange must influence both 
the condition of the steam at the orihce 
and the rate of flow. The well-known 
phenomena of cylinder condensation and 
re-evaporation in steam-engines show that 
such an action may be energetic. It is 
also possible that the length of the tube is 
not sufficient to insure a steady flow. It 
is noticeable that the weight of steam dis¬ 
charged by the tube has a maximum, 
which is for a difference of pressure of 
about 35 pounds by theory, ana for a dif¬ 
ference of pressure of about 55 pounds by 
experiment. All the work of experiment 
and calculation was done by Mr. G. But- 
tolph. 


Specifications for Steel Rails. 


In our report of the meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
at Buffalo, we referred briefly to a paper 
read by R. W. Hunt, of Chicago, Ill., on 
“ Steel Rails and Specifications for Steel 
Rails.” Passing over that part of it which 
deals with the history of their manufact- 
ire and with the question of the form of 
modern heavy sections, we may quote 
those parts of the paper which are explan¬ 
atory of the provisions of the specifica¬ 
tions. 

We will assume the section selected to 
be the best possible; it now remains for 
the maker to furnish a good rail rolled to 
it. The character of the permanent way 
of the railroads of the United States is im¬ 
proving each year. Consequently the de¬ 
mand that the mills shall deliver their 
rails well finished and straight in all di¬ 
rections is much more imperative than in 
the past. Of course, absolute accuracy in 
so gross a product is both unnecessary 
and impossible, but practical accuracy is 
attainable. 

I consider it of the utmost importance 
that most of the straightening shall be 
done while the rails are hot. In other 
words, that the hot straightening shall be 
conducted so as to leave the Minimum 
work for the cold press. Every blow of 
the gag is a bid for a break. The harder 
the steel the greater the danger. More¬ 
over, gagging is apt to take out one bend by 
putting in two others, thus endeavoring 
to have two wrongs make a right. To bring 
the breaking danger down as low as possi¬ 
ble, the cold straightening should be done 
before the rails are absolutely cold. At 
the same time if the rail goes under the 
cold press too hot the steel will not possess 
elasticity, and each blow will leave a dent; 
and if excessively applied the rail will be 
either wavy or lumpy. Such rails will of 
course make a rough track. Some mills 
in taking side bends out of their rails ap¬ 
ply the gag to the flange. I cannot ap¬ 
prove of this, and believe that it greatly 
increases the danger of broken rails. But 
after the rails are delivered to the track¬ 
men they should not be carelessly thrown 
from the cars. This was not the practice 
with the early steel rails. The drilling 
should be accurate, and if proper drill 
presses and drills are used it can be done. 
If the holes are to be anything, from A 
under to over size, I do not see any use 
in naming the diameter in the specifica¬ 
tions. 


So long as the purchasers of rails exact 
a guarantee from rail makers, I think the 
chemical composition of the steel should 
be largely left with them. But if the pur¬ 
chaser believes that carbon is the best 
hardening element for steel, it is not un¬ 
reasonable to ask for as much as the maker 
is willing to put in, knowing what pro¬ 
portions of other elements his metal will 
contain, and still guarantee his rails. No 
doubt as the sections arc increased harder 
steel can be safely used. The mere re¬ 
placing of a broken rail with a whole one 
may fall far short of the damage sustained 
by the road on whose track the accident 
has occurred, leaving the danger to human 
life out of consideration. Therefore the 
purchaser has a right to insist upon some 
precautions being taken to avoid as far as 
possible such disasters. And these pre¬ 
cautions, if correct ones, are also in the 
interest of the makers. Steel rails are 
made very rapidly, and the demands of 
the trade necessitate that they shall be 
made very cheaply. The workmen are 
paid by. the piece, and while generally 
making good wages, they must produce a 
large tonnage to realize them. No matter 
how desirous the general management may 
be of producing only good work, it is very 
necessary that safe guards should be pro¬ 
vided. Most makers have these in some 
form, but there are mills where the chances 
are taken. 

The tests which I prefer are those I 
used for 15 years at Troy. My experience 
gives me confidence in them. I do not 
wish to say that Troy rails have never 
broken in service, but such accidents have 
been very infrequent, and could almost 
always be traced to individual mechanical 
causes. This plan of making tests has the 
merit of furnishing a check on the grade 
of the steel early in its manipulation; and 
I consider it more convenient than any 
drop test, and at least equally efficient. 

As may be generally known, the Troy 
works have for years made a very wide 
range of Bessemer steels. From 0.05 per 
cent, to 1 per cent, of carbon; and we 
were fortunate enough to have consider¬ 
able reputation for our success in so doing. 
On the higher grades, where great accuracy 
was required, it was my practice to have a 
test ingot taken to represent every 15- 
inch ingot cast. This accomplished two 
results—it made the workmen careful and 
let us know of any variations which might 
occur. I do not think this extra precau¬ 
tion necessary m making rail steel in any 
works where ordinarily good practice pre¬ 
vails, and I should most certainly dis¬ 
courage any of my clients from contracting 
for rails with others. 

As has been proven by the fracture of 
many ingots, the steel in cooling, if the 
ingot is left upright until the interior steel 
sets, will form a funnel-shaped cavity in 
its top end. But if the ingot is thrown 
upon its side before that metal has solidified, 
this cavity will extend lengthwise, the dis¬ 
tance being limited by the condition of 
the interior steel. Hence it is manifest 
that ingots should not leave an upright 
position before the metal has set suffi¬ 
ciently to prevent this cavity from so ex¬ 
tending. Everything is against this length 7 
wise defect being taken out by the subse¬ 
quent rolling of the ingot, and it will most 
probably cause pipes and cold shuts in the 
rails; but if the cavity is maintained at 
the top end of the ingot it can be cut off. 
Again, if ingots are drawn too soon from 
the pit and thrown upon their sides, there 
is danger of the crust which has formed 
at the top end breaking and permitting 
the interior liquid steel to escape or 
“ bleed.” That will certainly make a pipe. 

It is only from sound and compact in¬ 
gots that we can hope to produce good 
rails. Such ingots only can be made by 
care in casting them. Therefore, the care¬ 
ful steel-maker will not only use good 
molds, but also exercise a close supervis¬ 


ion over the manner of pouring the heats. 
When from any cause this is not or can¬ 
not be done the resulting ingot should not 
go into No. 1 rails. Nearly every manufact¬ 
urer uses somewhat different sized ingots, 
and frequently they vary in their shape. 
Of course each one follows the practice 
which under the controlling circum¬ 
stances seems to yield the best results. It 
is well known that the same length ingot 
will not always roll equally well. I have 
found, when the metal was cracking badly 
in the blooming rolls, good results to be 
at once obtained by pouring the ingot 
shorter. Of course this is easily explained, 
and points to the necessity of closely 
watching and controlling the temperature 
of the 4 ‘blow” in the converter. And I 
fully believe that a strong influence on the 
quality of the resulting steel rests at this 
very point. 

As every ingot, if properly handled, has 
more or less of a cavity at its top eud, 
therefore the bloom rolled from it wall be 
piped or spongy at that end. To b:? cer¬ 
tain of having a sound rail made from the 
upper part of the ingot, a sufficient length 
must be cut off to remove this spongy 
steel. These pieces need not necessarily 
be treated as scrap, there being many pur¬ 
poses for which they will answer. 

It is not necessary for me to tell this 
institute that care should always be exer¬ 
cised in heating steel. As the carbon is 
increased, so is the danger. I believe 
more unsatisfactory rails can be traced to 
over-heat in the furnace than to any other 
one cause. I commend our fellow-member 
William Metcalfs paper, “Steel; its Prop¬ 
erties; its Use in Structures and in Heavy 
Guns,” read before the American Society 
of Civil Engineers March 2, 1887, to the 
careful consideration of every steel maker 
and user. It is, in my judgment, worthy 
to be considered a text-book on the treat¬ 
ment of steel. 

My investigations of the service of thou¬ 
sands of tons of rails, and the analyses of 
many hundreds of them, have shown the 
greatest variation in the wear of rails of 
the same section and chemical composition. 
This being so, there must be some phys¬ 
ical cause. Can we find a chemical reason 
for rails showing “ soft ” in wear, having 
the following chemical composition?: 

Carbon.0.39 

Sulphur. 059 

Phosphorus.085 

Manganese. % ....722 

If so, why did another make, in the same 
track and under seemingly the same condi¬ 
tions, analyzing as follows, wear “ hard?” : 

Carbon.0.40 

Sulphur. 064 

Phosphorus..080 

Manganese.770 

I could multiply these instances to an in¬ 
definite extent, but will not take up time. 
Our Bessemer friends are all right on their 
chemistry. They know a great deal more 
than the people who made those early 
good rails, ana it is not in that direction 
that investigation is most needed. 

As I said early in this paper, every rail- 
maker wants to give his customers good 
rails. Now, I honestly believe it is to his 
interest that the purchaser should be rep¬ 
resented by intelligent inspection. No 
matter how good the mill organization 
may be, the men all work by the ton, and 
do not always realize the importance to 
their own interests (which are the same as 
their employers), that only good work 
should go out. Hence, the right kind of 
inspection is of assistance to any mill. If 
I were a purchaser of rails. I should draw 
fuller specifications than these, which I 
now have the honor to present to you, and 
I should accept all the risk of the results. 
But railway managers are not yet willing 
to assume this position. I have, there¬ 
fore, endeavored—while not relieving 
the makers of any responsibility, or intro 
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ducin^ novel practices—to assist the rail¬ 
roads in obtaining better and more uniform 
rails. 

It is recognized as the commercial rule 
that rail-makers should give a guarantee 
with their rails. In these specifications I 
have embraced such an one as is given by 
some of the largest makers in the country, 
and under which they have sold rails for 
many years. It seems to me to be fair in 
its provisions, and I believe the other 
requirements of my specifications will tend 
largely in the direction of making the 
sellers safe in the guarantee. If this is so, 
the railroads will, of course, receive satis¬ 
factory rails, and everybody ought to be 
happy. 

hunt’s specifications for steel rails. 

Section. 

Section 1 —The section of the rail rolled 
shall conf 01711 to the template furnished by the 
railroad company with an allowance in hight 
of 1-04 inch under, and 1-83 over, being per¬ 
mitted in a delivery of 10,000 tons of rails. The 
fit of the fishing or “male” template shall 
be maintained perfect. 

Sec. 2.—The weight of the rail shall be kept 
as near to pounds per yard as is practical 
after complying with Section 1. 

Lengths. 

Sec. 8 .—The standard length of rail shall be 
30 feet at a temperature or 60 g F. Shorter 
rails of lengths will be accepted to the ex¬ 
tent of 10 per cent, of the entire order. A va¬ 
riation in length of inch longer or shorter 
than the above specified lengths will be allowed. 

Finish. 

Sec. 4. —The rails must be free from all me¬ 
chanical defects and flaws, and shall be sawed 
square at the ends, and the burrs made by the 
saws carefully chipped and filed off ; particu¬ 
larly under the head and on top of the flange. 
In sawing care must be taken to avoid a flow 
of steel which will produce a swell on the top 
of lower flange, as the rail lies under the saw, 
thereby affecting the fit of the fish-plate. 

Sec* 5.—The rails shall be smooth on the 
heads, straight in all directions, both surface 
and line, and without any twist, waves or 
kinks, particular attention being given to hav¬ 
ing the ends without kinks or drop. The hot 
straightening shall be carefully done, so that 
gagging under the cold press will be reduced to 
the minimum, ard so applied that the rails 
shall not be made “ lumpy.” 

Drilling. 

Sec. 6 .—Circular holes inch in diameter 
shall be drilled through the web at inches 
from the bottom of the flange. The center of 
the first hole inches from the end of the rail ; 
and inches from the center of the first to 
the center of the second hole, and so on if more 
than two holes are required These holes mast 
be accurate in drilling in every respect, and 
left without burrs. 

Branding. 

Sec. 7.—The number of the charge, the name 
of the maker, the month and year of manu¬ 
facture, shall be marked in plain letters and 
figures on the side of the web of the rail in 
such a position as not to be covered by the 
fish-plates when laid in the track. If the pur¬ 
chaser prefers, the number of the charge bWh 
be stamped on the end of the rail. 

Percentage of Carbon. 

Sec. 8.—The steel to contain as high a per¬ 
centage of carbon as the maker is willing to 
put in and still meet the requirements of sec¬ 
tions 9 and 21. 

Tests. 

Sec. 9.—While the heat is being cast, two (2) 
test ingots shall be made. The first from steel 
going into the first regular ingot, the other from 
metal representing the last one. These test in¬ 
gots shall be 3 z 3 inches and not less than 4 
inches long. From them bars at least 3^-inch 
square shall be drawn at one beak by hammer¬ 
ing. Each bar when cold shall be bent, with¬ 
out breaking, by the blows of a sledge to not 
less than a right angle. Should one bar from 
a heat fail and the other stand the test, a third 
bar may be taken from a bloom rolled 
from the same ingot represented by the failed 
bar. If this stands the test it shall be accepted 
in lieu of the failed one. If the makers choose, 
more than the two test ingots may be taken, 
but they must be from the steel of the first and 
last regular ingots. If this is done and a test 
bar fail, another one may be drawn from 
the duplicate ingot and tested, and if it stands, 
accepted. 

Treatment of Ingots. 

Sec. 10.—After the ingots are cast they shall 
be either constantly kept in an upright position 
until ready to be rolled, or else so maintained 
until the interior steel has had time to solidify. 


Sec. 11.—No “bled” ingots, or ingots from 
“ chilled ’’ heats shall be used in the manufact¬ 
ure of rails under this contract. 

Sec. 12.—No ingots from badly teemed heats 
shall be used, excepting as they shall be sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of section 16. 

Cutting of Blooms. 

Sec. 13.—After cutting off, or allowing for 
the “ sand ” or top end of each ingot, atleast 
12 inches more of seemingly solid steel shall be 
cut off that end of the bloom, or partially 
formed rail; if the latter, then the pieces so cut 
off shall equal 12 inches in length of a 7 x 7 
inch bloom; a greater length than 12 inches 
being preferred; and if after cutting such 
length the steel does not look solid, the cutting 
shall continue until it does. 

Heating. 

Sec. 14.—Care shall be taken to avoid over¬ 
heating the steel in shape of either ingots or 
blooms; and under no circumstances shall a 
“ cinder” heat be allowed—that is, a heat high 
enough to cause the cinder to run off the steel as 
it is being drawn from the furnace. This does 
not apply to cinder which may be sticking to 
the under side of the steel, when drawn from a 
horizontal furnace, or to the bottom of an in¬ 
got when drawn from a soaking pit. 

Inspection. 

Sec. 15.—Inspectors representing the pur¬ 
chaser shall have free entry to the works of the 
makers at all times while this contract is being 
filled, and shall have all reasonable facilities 
afforded to satisfy them that the rails are 
being made in accordance with these specifica¬ 
tions. The makers shall furnish them with the 
carbon determinations of each heat, if so re¬ 
quired. 

Sec. 16.—The inspectors shall have power to 
reject rails made from insufficiently sheared 
blooms, or from heats the test pieces of which 
have failed, or from badly poured heats, or 
from “chilled”heats, or from “bled” ingots. 
The rails made from uncut blooms, if other¬ 
wise perfect, to be received as No. 1 short 
rails, if sufficient lengths have been sawed off 
to make an amount of steel equal to the origi¬ 
nal demand of 12 inches. The rails made from 
heats, the test pieces of which have failed, may 
be accepted as No. 2 rails. The rails from a 
badly poured heat may be received as No 2 
rails, but, if made from a “chilled” heat or 
“ bled ” ingot, to be absolutely rejected. By an 
imperfectly poured heat is meant one which 
from any cause has been teemed without 
the control of the operator. A “ chilled’ heat 
is one which, from the steel chilling, has to be 
either pricked or poured over the top of the 
ladle. A “ bled ” ingot is one from the center 
of which the liquid steel has been permitted to 
escape. 

Sec. 17.—Imperfectly drilled, straightened 
or chipped or filed rails shall be rejected, but 
will be accepted after being properly finished. 

Sec. 18.—Rails failing to comply with sec¬ 
tion 1 will be rejected as No. 1 rails. 

No. 2 Rails. 

Sec. 19.—The requirements of No. 2 rails 
shall be the same as for the No. I, excepting 
they will be accepted with a flaw in the head 
not exceeding % inch, and flaws in the flanges 
not exceeding % inch in depth, and may have 
been made from an imperfectly poured ingot 
or heats from which the test bars have failed. 

Sec. 20.—No. 2 rails to the extent of 
per cent, of the whole order will be received. 

Guarantee. 

Sec. 21.—The rail makers to guarantee the 
No. 1 rails against breakage and unusual wear 
at the ends or elsewhere for five years from 
the time of delivery to the railroad company; 
and should any such rails so fail, will, upon 
the return W such failed rails to their works, 
deliver free of cost on cars at their works per¬ 
fect rails to replace such failed rails, the failure 
of which is not attributable to improper lay¬ 
ing or want of care after being laid, or un¬ 
usual circumstances of derailment from failure 
of other railway machinery or appliances, or 
of the railroad company’s em¬ 
ployees. In event of failure at the ends, or else¬ 
where of the No. 1 rails, not exceeding 10 per 
cent, of the amount of the contract before the 
expiration of five years’ guarantee (and when 
the rails .in all other respects warrant such a 
course), the railroad company will cause to be 
cut off so much of such rails as may be neces¬ 
sary to make perfect rails of them, but in no 
case leaving them les* than feet in 

length, the maker to pay in cash for cutting, 
redrilling and restraightening such rails. The 
loss in weight so sustained by the railroad com¬ 
pany to be made up to them by the makers on 
the return to them of the pieces so cut off in 
good and perfect full-length rails of such sec¬ 
tion as may be agreed upon. The points of 
delivery of failed rails, ends of rails cut off and 
rails to replace the same, or mode of such set¬ 
tlement, may be varied to conform to the 
peculiarities of each contract. 


A Copper Syndicate Contract. 

We reproduce below one of the con¬ 
tracts between the famous copper syndi¬ 
cate and one of the Lake Superior mining 
companies: 

Agreement made this 19th day of April, 
in the year 1888, by and between the At¬ 
lantic Mining Company, of New York, a 
corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of Michigan, 
hereinafter called the sellers, and La 
Soci6t€ Industrielle Commercialc des 
M6taux de Paris, hereinafter called the 
buyers, witnesseth: The parties hereto 
having, in consideration of the sum of $1 
to each of them m hand paid by the other 
at or before the ensealing and "delivery of 
these presents, the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged, and for other good 
and valuable considerations to them there¬ 
unto moving, mutually agreed together as 
follows: 

1. The sellers herein agree to sell, and 
hereby do sell, to the buyers the entire 
copper output of their mines for about 
three years, commencing May 1, 18S8, and 
ending December 31, 1890, estimated at 
4,500,000 pounds of refined copper for each 
of the three years, and at all events not to 
exceed this amount per year, deliveries by 
sellers during 1888 not to exceed two- 
thirds of the above stipulated amount. 

2 . The price of such copper to be 13 
cents per pound cash on delivery in New 
York, and in addition such sum as shall 
be equal to one-half the net profits realized 
above this price on resales thereafter made 
of said copper as hereinafter provided. 

3. The copper is to be made by the sell¬ 
ers and delivered to the buyers in any 
shape or shapes or sizes ever made by the 
Detroit and Lake Superior Copper Com- 

anv, which the buyers may desire and 
esi^nate according to schedules to be 
furnished ta the sellers by the buyers 
through Jere Abbott & Co., of New York, 
provided such sizes can be made of the 
company’s mineral by the smelting works, 
but in the absence of schedules the copper 
is to be put into ingots. 

4. The copper shall'be delivered by the 
sellers in New York City free on board 
ship or at warehouse for storage as the 
buyers may direct. 

5. Under the sole direction and control 
of the buyers, the sellers, when so re¬ 
quested, will act for them without charge 
or commission in selling, invoicing and 
collecting payments for any of this copper 
which the buyers desire to be resold in the 
United States, and such copper may be 
forwarded directly from the smelting 
works to any required point, the delivery 
of same at New York as provided in article 
fourth being waived by the buyers. 

6 - Payments to the sellers by the buyers 
hereunder shall be made cash on delivery 
or on tender of the shipping or storage 
documents—namely, bill of lading or ware¬ 
house receipt and Detroit and Lake Superior 
Mining Company’s certificate of weight. 

7. The copper shall be produced and de¬ 
livered as nearly as possible in equal 
monthly quantities. 

8 . The sellers are not to be held re¬ 
sponsible for failure to deliver at any time 
caused by strikes of workmen in their own 
employ or in the employ of others, acci¬ 
dents at the mines or works, lack or inter¬ 
ruption of transportation or any other 
causes beyond their control. 

9. It is also understood that the esti¬ 
mate of production herein stated is greater 
than the average annual production of the 
sellers mines, and, on this account, the 
sellers are not to be held liable for fail¬ 
ure to deliver the full quantity herein 
mentioned, provided there shall be any 
failure of production of the mines. 

10. Apv deficiency of production in any 
one year is not to b 2 added to the produc¬ 
tion of the following year; but this applies 
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only to deficiency of production and not to 
delay in transportation. 

11. Upon the execution and delivery of 
this contract, the buyers agree to deliver 
to the sellers a letter of credit of satis¬ 
factory bankers for amount of all pur¬ 
chases under this contract, down to May 1, 

1889, which letter of credit shall provide 
for payment by the bankers, on tender or 
delivery to the bankers of the documents 
above specified; such letter of credit to be 
availed of by the sellers for such portion 
of the copper as is not resold through 
them in the United States; and at least 30 
days before May 1, 1889, the buyers shall 
furnish to the sellers an additional letter 
of credit, which shall be similar in form 
and substance and cover all purchases 
made and delivered hereunto until May 1, 

1890, and at least 30 days before May 1, 
.1890, the buyers shall furnish to the sellers 
an additional and similar letter of credit 
covering the balance of all purchases and 
deliveries made under the said contract; 
it being understood and agreed that the 
sellers will not draw on or against any of 
the credits so given except after demand 
of payment on the buyers or their agents 
and default therein. It is further under¬ 
stood that in no one month shall the said 
credit be drawn against for an amount 
greater than the contract price of the pro¬ 
portionate delivery of copper for such 
month under this contract. 

12. The sellers agree to guarantee all 
the sales that shall be piade by them 
hereunder for the buyers, such guarantee 
to extend only to a guarantee of the cost 
price to the buyers of said copper under 
this contract, but no further; it being the 
intention hereof that to the extent which 
the sellers resell the said copper for the 
buyers, they shall release the said buyer i 
from any further obligation to account to 
them therefor, but the said sellers, in case 
of loss by any such sales, shall not be 
bound to compensate the said buyers for 
any loss of profit arising to them thereby. 

13. The sellers in addition to the price 
of 13 cents per pound, herein agreed to 
be paid by the buyers for copper delivered 
hereunder, shall be entitled to receive 
from the buyers one-half of the net profits 
that shall accrue by reason of resales of 
the said copper either by the sellers as 
agent for the buyers or by the buyers 
either in the United States or elsewhere 
after deducting storage, ocean freight, in¬ 
surance, charge for interest at the rate of 
6 per cent., and all other charges, includ¬ 
ing brokerages, but no commission shall 
be charged by either party for effecting 
such resales. 

14. The said sellers shall render monthly 
accounts of all productions of their mines 
and of all resales made by them here¬ 
under as the agents of the buyers, and the 
buyers shall also account for all resales 
made by them; and settlements of profits 
arising from resales by either party shall 
be made quarterly. 

15. Messrs. Jere Abbott & Co., of New 
York City, are hereby nominated as agents 
for the buyers to receive for them notice 
of shipments and demand of payment, and 
to give direction as to the delivery, and to 
receive tenders, and to direct as to resales, 
and to receive shares of profits arising by 
said resales, and generally, to act for the 
said buyers in all matters in connection 
with this agreement; and on the failure of 
the said Jere Abbott & Co. to act as such 
agents, the bankers named in said letters 
of credit shall be considered and hereby 
are acknowledged as agents of the buyer 
for those purposes. 

16. It is further mutually agreed be¬ 
tween the buyers and the sellers that all 
matters of differences arising with refer¬ 
ence to the obligations of this contract or 
the interpretation thereof shall be sub¬ 
mitted to three arbitrators resident within 
the United States, one of whom shall be 
appoitfted by the buyers, another of whom 


shall be appointed by the sellers, and a 
third of whom shall be selected by the 
two arbitrators thus appointed, and that 
the said arbitrators shall promptly hear, 
and a majority of them determine, all such 
questions of difference and make their 
award in writing, which award shall be 
binding upon the parties hereto. 

In witness whereof the said Atlantic 
Mining Company of has caused 

these presents to be sealed with its cor¬ 
porate seal, and the same to be subscribed 
m duplicate by its treasurer, and the So- 
ci6t6 Industrielle et Commerciale des M6- 
taux de Paris has. 

Atlantic Mining Company, 

By John Stanton, Treasurer 
SOCIETE INDU8TRIELLE ET 

Commerciale des M£taux. 
E. Secretan, Administrateur-Directeur. 


Identification of Dry Steam. 


A paper of special value, presented at 
the Scranton meeting last week of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
was by Mr. James E. Denton, on “The 
Identification of Dry Steam.’’ We take 
pleasure in publishing in this issue several 
of the engravings w T hich accompanied it, 
and need, perhaps, scarcely say that the 
interest attached to the subject makes its 
further consideration eminently desirable. 
The paper, as we explained in a brief 
reference to it in our report of the Scran¬ 
ton ; meeting of the society, was divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with ex¬ 
periments with steam jets, from the ap¬ 
pearance of which the character of the 
steam was determined approximately, and 
the second giving general expressions for 
the instrumental errors of condensing 
calorimeters for testing the quality of 
steam. We will confine ourselves here to 
the first part alone which bears directly 
upon the published illustrations. Figs. 1 
to 5, we would explain, are reproduced 
from photographs of steam jets under 
different conditions. 

It will be understood that Mr. Denton’s 
method of recognizing dry, slightly wet, 
or slightly superheated steam, consists in 
the scrutiny of a jet of steam flowing into 
the atmosphere. Mr. Denton explained 
that if a boiler can be made to generate 
steam which is a few degrees superheated, 
then by drawing off steam at the end of a 
pipe of sufficient length the loss of heat 
by the pipe may be made to so nearly 
equal to the amount of the superheating 
that the steam will issue from the pipe in 
exactly the saturated condition. In the 
case of these experiments, this method 
was adopted to obtain dry steam. 

A 30 horse-power Harrison steam boiler, 
Fig. 6, was used, which, when not forced 
to its utmost steaming capacity, super¬ 
heated its steam from 6^ to 12° F. To the 
top of the steam space of this boiler an 
inch pipe, a, a, «, about 40 inches long 
was attached as shown in the figure. This 
pipe led to a lf-inch tee, 6, to which 
were connected the several outlets used 
and the thermometer and steam gauge A. 
At B was a stop-valve, and at C another 
thermometer and steam gauge. All of the 
pipe (n a up to the tee was heavily pro¬ 
tected against loss of heat by asbestos 
paper, 2 inches of hair felt and canvas. 
When the thermometer C showed 8° of 
superheating, the loss of heat from the 
pipe would make thermometer A show 2° 
of superheating, both steam gauges A and 
C showing exactly the same pressure. 

By raising the water in the boiler to the 
top of the gauge-glass and increasing the 
quantity of steam generated by the boiler, 
the superheating at thermometer A could 
be made to vary from 2° F. to zero, and 
the steam referred to herein as dry steam 
I was such steam as flowed through the pipe 
I a a when thermometei A showed less than 


2° but more than 0° of superheating, 
with reference to the pressure common to 
the gauges at A and C respectively. 

Experiment 1 . —The tee b was fitted at 
its under side with a draining pipe termin¬ 
ating in a petcock. Into its ends were 
screwed f-inch pipe plugs prepared as fol¬ 
lows (sec Fig. 7): The square hub to 
which a wrench is intended to apply was 
turned off, and a hole ^ inch in diameter 
drilled through the center of the plug. A 
hole T 7 ^ * nc h diameter was then drilled 
m the inside end of the plug, so as to leave 
a thickness of metal at the outer end of ^ 
inch. The T \-inch hole is then practically 
an orifice in a “thin plate,” and removes 
the possibility 6f any of the heat of steam 
flowing through it, being employed in 
overcoming friction against the passages 
leading to the point where the steam issues 
into the atmosphere. Thus arranged, dry 
steam at 55 pounds gauge pressure flows 
into the atmosphere of a boiler' room in a 
jet which is perfectly transparent over 
about 4 inch of distance from the orifice. 
Fig. 5 shows a jet for 95 pounds gauge 
pressure. 

Experiment 2.—For the thin orifice in 
the end of tee b there was substituted a 
piece of f-inch gas-pipe, <?, Fig. 6, about 
4 inches long, upon which was mounted a 
hollow copper drum, about 3 inches di¬ 
ameter ana f inch in length. On the outer 
end of the gas-pipe was a brass cock, 2 
inches long. The bore of the pipe and 
cock was about inch. The drum e was 
fitted to receive a stream of water at g and 
allow it to flow off at h after subjecting 
the pipe d to a certain refrigerating effect. 
Thermometers at g and h graduated to 
fifths of a degree F., determined the tem¬ 
perature of the water at its entrance and 
exit to the condenser. The thin orifice at 
the side of the tee shows the transparency 
of the ‘ * dry steam ” for f inch from the 
orifice. The jet issuing from the cock / 
is a bluish-white color clear up to the ori- 
fice ? due to the cooling loss of heat in 
passing through the 6 inches of f-inch pipe 
and cock. 

Upon passing water through the con¬ 
denser so as to maintain it at an average 
temperature of 74f° F., the end jet be¬ 
came distinctly white, the jet at the side 
certifying by its unchanged appearance 
that the steam operated upon was also un¬ 
changed in quality. The heat abstracted 
per minute was determined to be 12.75 
British thermal units. The steam flowing* 
per minute was determined to be 1.13 
pounds. The latent heat of steam at 55 
pounds gauge pressure being 822 British 
thermal units, 1.13 pounds of steam would 
possess 929 units of latent heat, which if 
completely absorbed by refrigeration 
would cause the 1.13 pounds of steam to 
become liquid water at the temperature 
corresponding to 55 pounds pressure. 
Hence the absorption by the circulating 
water of the 12.75 British thermal units 

may be assumed to cause x 100 = 1.4 
929 

per cent, of the steam to liquefy. 

Fig. 1 shows the effect of circulating 
iced water through the cooling drum, 
thereby maintaining it at an average tem¬ 
perature of 54° F. The heat abstracted 
per minute was 18 British thermal units, 
the flow of steam was practically the same, 
go that the view exhibits the appearance 
of a jet of steam at 55 pounds pressure 
containing 1.94 per cent, of liquia water. 
A jet at 95 pounds gauge pressure being 
maintained at 76° F., 26.27 thermal units 
were abstracted from it per minute, and 
the flow of steam was 1.75 pounds per 
minute. Fig. 2 exhibits the appearance 
of this jet, which by the above data con¬ 
tains 1.88 per cent of water. ' 


* This was determined by attaching cock / to 
a Wheeler surface con lenser, S, and determin¬ 
ing the flow for a period of about half on hour, 
and weighing the condensed steam by a spring 
balance, k. 
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Fig. 1 . —Steam at 55 Pounds Pressure Containing 1.94 per cent. Water. 



Fig. 2. —Steam at 95 Pounds Pressure Containing 1.88 per cent. Water. 
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Fig. 3. —Steam at 56 Pounds.—Boiler Priming Violently. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF STEAM JETS., - . 
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Fig. 4. —Dry Steam after Traversing 100 Feet of Covered Pipe at Velocity 
of 50 Feet Per Second. 



Fig. 5. —Dry Steam at 95 Pounds Pressure. 
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Experiment 3.—Jets of dry steam at 55 
pounds being uniformly flowing, the level 
of the water in the boiler was gradually 
raised beyond the top of the water-glass 
until the water was about 8 inches from 
the top of the steam space of the boiler, 
when periodical gusts of white mist com¬ 
menced to occur in both the end and side 
jets, and engines taking steam from the 
boiler received so much water in their 
cylinders that they could no longer run 
with safety. A view of one of such gusts 
was made by magnesium flash light with 
the result shown in Fig. 3. While the 
feed pump was working, the priming de¬ 
noted by these gusts continued. The jet 
returned to steady action and normal ap¬ 
pearance within a few seconds after the 
feed pump was stopped, notwithstanding 
that the boiler was almost completely full 
of water. 

Experiment 4.—The boiler being steadily 
making steam 8° superheated ana supply¬ 
ing the same to an engine through about 
100 feet of 2}-inch pipe, newly felted with 
1 inch thickness of hair felt, a jet of steam 
was made to blow through a petcock 
about 2 feet above the throttle valve on 


the investigation that jets of steam show 
unmistakable change of appearance to the 
eye when steam varies less than 1 per cent, 
from the condition of saturation either in 
the direction of wetness or superheating. 

The mathematical investigation showed 
that the instrumental error of portable 
condensing calorimeters does not theoret¬ 
ically interfere with the measurement of 
about 1 per cent, of variation in the heat 
of saturated steam. But in the use of 
such calorimeters there has always been 
found to exist an accidental variation or 
error considerably in excess of the theo¬ 
retical instrumental error, even Regnault’s 
magnificent work not being an exception 
in this respect. Consequently if a jet of 
steam flow from a boiler into the atmos¬ 
phere under circumstances such that very 
little loss of heat occurs through radia¬ 
tion, &c., and the jet be transparent close 
to the orifice, or be even a grayish-white 
color, the steam may be assumed to be so 
nearly dry that no portable condensing 
calorimeter will be capable of measuring 
the amount of water in steam. If the 
jet be strongly white the amount of water 
may be roughly judged up to about 2 per 


which she is helping to replace. With 
a length between perpendiculars of 175 
feet, a breadth of 31 and a mean draft 
of not quite 12, the Petrel will be sup¬ 
plied with engines of about 1350 inai- 
cated horse-power under freed draught, 
with which she will probably attain a 
speed of about 13 knots. This machinery 
is now ready for her, so that it is thought 
that she will be complete for trial within 
from two to three months. Like the other 
new vessels, she is provided with a curved 
steel deck for the protection of her engines 
and boilers, and is also divided by steel 
bulkheads into numerous water-tight com- 
artments, so as to minimize the injury 
one by the penetration of shot. Her 
main battery consists of four six-inch, 
high-power, steel breech-loading nfles, so 
mounted in sponsons as to have a wide sweep. 
She will also have a secondary battery con¬ 
sisting of two revolving cannon, two rapid- 
fire guns and a Gatling. She will have 
a barkentine rig and sau power for ordi¬ 
nary cruising where steam is not required. 

Compared with the Charleston and thl 
Baltimore, the Petrel is seen to be a small 
craft of inferior speed. But her cost is 
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Fig. 7.—Details of Side Orifice. I* 
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Fig. 6 .—Elevation of Test Plant. 



THE IDENTIFICATION OF DRY STEAM. 


the steam chest of the engine. Fig. 4 
shows the appearance of the steam when 
the engine was running with a total steam 
consumption of about 600 pounds of steam 
per hour. The jet 4 was so laden with 
water that it flowed with irregular gusts, 
resembling those occurring when the boiler 
was priming (Fig. 3), but of less violent 
character. And yet the boiler was making 
slightly superheated steam, as proven both 
by the thermometer at C (Fig. 0) and the 
transparent appearance of the jets from 
the apparatus at the boiler. The explama- 
tion of this paradox is as follows: The 
steam pipe to the engine runs beneath the 
engine foundation from the boiler to a 
point below the vertical pipe B; thence it 
rises in B, and finally runs vertically down¬ 
ward to the engine in A. When the en¬ 
gine is stopped, the water condensed by 
Hie pipe remains at the bottom of B, and 
the jet contains only a gray mist. When 
the engine is running, the water of con¬ 
densation is swept along with the steam 
with sufficient power to cause it to be car¬ 
ried up B, and show the wetness of Fig. 4. 
A valve placed at the lower end of B to 
dram the water out of the pipe will pre¬ 
vent the wet appearance of the jet in Fig. 
4 when a feeble current is passing through 
A and B, but such drainage fails sensibly 
to alter the appearance in Fig. 4, when the 
velocity through the pipe is 50 feet per 
second. 

We will repeat here the conclusions at 
which Mr. Denton arrived: It appears from 


cent, but beyond this a calorimeter only 
can determine the exact amount of moist¬ 
ure. A common brass pet cock may be 
used as an orifice, but it should,, if possi¬ 
ble, be set into the steam-drum of the 
boiler and never be placed further away 
from the latter than 4 feet, and then only 
when the intermediate reservoir or pipe is 
well covered. 


The Gnnboat Petrel. 

Following the Yorktown, the Vesuvius, 
the Charleston and the Baltimore, the fifth 
of the vessels added by Secretary Whit¬ 
ney’s administration to the new navy, the 
Petrel, was recently launched at the yard 
of the Columbia Iron Works, at Baltimore. 
The name, one of the prettiest and most 
suitable that could be given to a small 
vessel, is not wholly new to our navy, al¬ 
though, we believe, $ever before conferred 
in it on a craft expressly constructed as a 
warship. It was borne both by a small 
schooner, built like the present vessel in 
Baltimore, and employed in the Mexican 
war, and also by a steam vessel purchased 
from the merchant marine and fitted up 
with a battery for service in the civil war. 
But the new Petrel, though having a dis¬ 
placement of only about 885 tons, and 
classed in the legislation authorizing her 
construction as a light gunboat, is an ef¬ 
fective cruiser, built on an approved mod¬ 
ern plan, and capable of better servioe 
than some larger vessels of the old navy 

D 


only one-fourth that of the former vessel 
and less than one-fifth that of the latter. 
It is rather noticeable that for general 
cruising purposes no other vessels so small 
have been asked for since the Petrel was 
authorized in the spring of 1885, and it has 
been suggested that she may prove to be 
the only one of her class, as the Dolphin 
will certainly be the only xme of hers. 
Still, with her light draft and good 
battery power, the Petrel will no doubt 
find her sphere of usefulness. The new 
composite ship, to be used as a practice 
vessel for the midshipmen of the Naval 
Academy, will be somewhat near the size 
and cost of the Petrel. The Vesuvius is 
also of similar small displacement, but has 
very high speed. It cannot be long now 
before the Petrel and her four predecessors 
will join the four Roach cruisers. The 
coming winter will probably see the York¬ 
town, the Vesuvius, the Charleston and 
the Petrel completed and tried. Indeed, 
for the future, trial trips rather than 
launchings will be eagerly watched for, 
and the results will be of value to Congress 
in guiding its legislation for new con¬ 
struction during the next session. 


The rate on bar iron from the Mahoning 
Valley, Ohio, and the Shenango Valley, Pa., 
to Memphis, Tenn. ,has been reduced 2 cents 
per 100 pounds. The new rate went into 
effect on Saturday, the 20th inst., and was 
made at the request of the New York, 
Pennsylvania ana Ohio Railroad. 
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THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERS' 

SCRANTON iHEETING. 


Second Notice . 

The afternoon of Wednesday, October 
17, as outlined in our report last week, 
was again devoted to excursion to dif¬ 
ferent establishments in Scranton. The 
first stop was made at the locomotive shops 
of the Dickson Mfg. Company. The 
various stages in the erection of locomo¬ 
tives were there exhibited, considerable 
attention being attracted by the hydraulic 
flanging of locomotive boiler heads. 
Other departments of the works, such as 
the engine erecting shop and the foundry, 
were also visited, a large Wheelock en¬ 
gine in course of erection in the former 
exciting particular interest. A special 
invitation had been issued to visit the 
works of the Scranton Packing Com¬ 
pany, where a refrigerating plant of the 
absorption type was being tested. The 
machinery there was examined with a good 
deal of interest. Perhaps one of the most 
novel experiences during the trip was the 
descent into the Pine Brook Colliery and 
the ascent into the coal breaker. The 
mine shaft is nearly 300 feet deep. Car¬ 
riages then conveyed a large number of 
the party to the works of the Boies Steel 
Car-Wheel Works. The wheels there 
turned out consist of cast-iron hubs and 
steel tires, the wheel disks each being 
made up of two steel plates securely 
bolted together, the whole making appar¬ 
ently a very substantial and elastic wheel. 
The wheel disks are of a peculiar shape 
calculated to give great resisting power, 
and are formed in a hydraulic press. All 
the details of manufacturing the wheels 
were exhibited and attentively followed. 

Wednesday Evening. 

The evening session was opened by a 
paper by Prof. J. Burkitt Webb, on the 
“Overhauling of a Mechanical Power.” 
Professor Webb undertook to show that 
there was no such law, or its converse, as 
that proposed by Professor Ball in his 
“Experimental Mechanics,” in which the 
following statement is made: “ The prin¬ 
ciple which we have here established (with 
respect to a differential pulley block) ex¬ 
tends to other mechanical powers, and 
may be stated generally: Whenever rather^ 
more than half of the applied energy is 
uselessly consumed by friction, the load 
will remain suspended without overhaul¬ 
ing.” 

The paper was briefly discussed by Mr. 
Oberlin Smith, and was followed by Pro¬ 
fessor Webb’s second paper on “The 
Mechanics of the Action of the Injector.” 
To this we will refer more in detail in 
another issue. In the resulting discussion, 
a communication was read from Mr. Wm. 
Kent, who took the stand that, while the 
injector was a poor machine for lifting 
water, its efficiency was almost perfect, so 
far as forcing water into a boiler was con¬ 
cerned. Comparing the efficiencies of 
pumps and injectors, Mr. Denton pointed 
out that in a pump where there was prac¬ 
tically no expansive working of the steam 
the performance was much superior to the 
work of an injector, even though for this 
latter a card might properly be drawn 
showing a much greater available area of 
work done. 

We omitted to state last week that 
among the papers presented and dis¬ 
cussed on Wednesday morning was one by 
Mr. F. A. Scheffier, entitled, “AFoundry 
Cupola Experience.” This was a continu¬ 
ation of a paper by the same author, pre¬ 
sented at tne Nashville meeting of the so¬ 
ciety, its purpose being to answer the 
questions raised in discussing it at the time. 

In discussing this paper, Mr. W. F. 
Durfee referred to the waste of fuel, in the 


shape of carbonic oxide gas, ordinarily go¬ 
ing on in foundry cupolas. This, he ex¬ 
plained, was overcome in a new type of 
cupola by the introduction of a set of aux¬ 
iliary tuyeres which introduced air at dif¬ 
ferent levels and prevented carbonic oxide 
from again forming, due to the presence of 
coal. 

Wednesday evening having been speci¬ 
ally set down for the discussion on “ Steel 
Phenomena,” this subject was then taken 
up and is presented at length elsewhere 
in this issue. The session was adjourned 
at 9.30 p. m. so as to enable the visitors to 
avail themselves of the invitation extended 
by the Suburban Electric Railroad Com¬ 
pany to go over their electric road, three 
special cars having been provided for the 
purposes. It is not without interest to 
note here that Scranton was the first city 
east of the Mississippi to build a street car 
road to be operated exclusively by electric¬ 
ity. Commencing with a capital of $20,- 
000, and 3 r V miles of track in December, 
1886, the Suburban Company now have 
over 5 miles in operation, with 20 cars. 
The first cars were built by the Pullman 
Company, and were considered at the 
time the finest street cars in the world. 
One of them was the show car of the Pull¬ 
man Company at the Paris Exposition. 
The success of the Suburban has been fol¬ 
lowed by the forming of other companies. 
The Nay-Aug Crosstown commenced run¬ 
ning last spring, the South Scranton Pas¬ 
senger Railway this fall. The People’s 
line will soon be changed from horse¬ 
power to electricity, when Scranton will 
have about 25 miles of street railroad 


operated by electricity. 

Tlmroday, October 18, 
was given up wholly to an excursion, a 
special train leaving Scranton at 9 a. m., 
having been kindly provided on the Erie 
and Wyoming Railroad. The first stop 
was made at Hawley, the silk mills at 
that place having been thrown open for 
inspection. The mills are operated by 
water power and furnished a series of 
interesting studies. Leaving Hawley the 
train proceeded to White Mills, where the 
Honesdale Glass Works were visited. 
After dinner, which was served at Hones¬ 
dale, the party were conveyed by the grav¬ 
ity care of the Delaware and Hudson Com¬ 
pany over the Moosic Mountain to Carbon- 
dale and back to Scranton through the 
Upper Lackawanna coal field. The pleas¬ 
ures of this journey at this time of the year, 
with the wooded mountains in full autum¬ 
nal glow, can scarcely be fitly described, but 
must be experienced to be fully appre¬ 
ciated. Indications of the great wealth of 
coal in the region passed through are gen¬ 
erally prevalent. In this connection the 
following short table of coal shipments 
will, no doubt, be examined with interest: 

Coal Shipped from Lackaioannar- Wyoming 
Valley. 


tons. 

1880 .11,419,279 

1881 . 13,961,383 

1882 .18,971,371 

1883 .16,804,492 


tons. 

1884 .15,677,753 

1885 .16^230,470 

1886 .17,031,826 

1887 . 19,084,929 


The output for the Wyoming region 
thus far this year, according to the Scran¬ 
ton Board of Trade, is 16,141,451 tons, 
being now 2,000,000 tons a month. At 
this rate the output would be over 25,000,- 
000 tons, or fully two-thirds of the entire 
anthracite product for the year. Every 
strike in the Lehigh and Schuylkill re¬ 
gions has helped 8cranton. To mine this 
coal, over 50,000 men and boys are furn¬ 
ished steady work the year round, and the 
companies pay out fully $4,000,000 cash 
each month in wages. With such a steady 
flow of wealth circulating through the 
arteries of this valley monthly, is it any 
wonder that its capital city must grow ? 
The magnitude of the coal trade is more 
easily seen by reducing it to daily pro¬ 
portions. During the month of September 
there was sent out from the Wyoming 


Valley each working day 156,653 tons, 
equal to 522 trains of 20 care each of 15 
tons capacity. The increase has averaged 
about 1,750,000 tons yearly. 

Though not in accordance with the 
original programme it was decided to hold 

An Evening Senalon, 

thus leaving Friday free so far as the con¬ 
sideration of professional papers was con¬ 
cerned. The session was presided overby 
Mr. Henry G. Morris, the first business 
being a number of announcements relative 
to an invitation which had been received 
to visit the Scranton Steel Works. The 
first paper was by Professor Hutton on 

THE STRAINS ON AN ANNULAR LID RESIST¬ 
ING INTERNAL PRESSURE. 

It . appears that the occasion recently 
arose in Professor Hutton’s practice to 
decide upon the strains in an annular cast¬ 
ing, to which a flexible diaphragm was 
secured, when fluid pressure came normally 
upon the latter. A large cylindrical vessel, 
73 inches in diameter, had to have a lid 
which could be easily opened, and should 
b? light. It was therefore decided to 
make this lid of copper sheet, £ inch 
thick, and to rivet this copper to a cast- 
iron ring, which would give the necessary 
stiffness to secure a steam-tight joint when 
bolted to the flange of the cylinder, and 
would allow of arranging a convenient 
hinge structure. 

The interest of such a case to designers 
generally, and the advantage which it 
may prove to others to be able to refer to 
such an analytical investigation, induced 
Professor Hutton to request Mr. L. H. 
Rutherford, by whom it was undertaken, 
to consent to its publication in the soci¬ 
ety’s “Transactions.” The paper, we need 
perhaps scarcely say, was eminently mathe¬ 
matical in character. 

There being no discussion, Mr. C. J. H. 
Woodbury’s paper on “Electric Welding” 
was taken up. To this we referred more 
fully in our last issue. The paper, we 
may add here, embraced extensive tables 
of tests of welded specimens made at the 
Watertown Arsenal. The machines by 
which the welding is done were illustrated 
and described in The Iran Age of July 12, 
1888. Mr. Woodbury showed a number 
of very interesting specimens illustrating 
the capabilities of the process. It may not 
be amiss to remark here that the Thomson 
Electric Welding Company, of Lynn, 
Mass., are applying it largely, and with 
eminent success, to the welding of car¬ 
riage-wheel tires. 

The discussion was opened by a written 
communication from Mr. Wm. Kent, who 
desired to know how it was that a ring 
could be welded, the natural inference 
being that the electric current would pass 
through the unbroken part of the ring in 

E reference to taking the shorter path, em- 
racing the resistance of the disjoined 
ends. Mr. Woodbury explained that as a 
matter of fact the greater portion of the 
current, depending upon the position of 
the clamps of the welding machine, took 
the shorter path regardless of the great re¬ 
sistance. Rough figures were given by 
Mr. Woodbury for the different values, the 
general nature of the question and the 
short time at disposal in replying prevent¬ 
ing an exact statement. Mr. Oberlin 
Smith referred to the fact that he had suc¬ 
cessfully welded together pieces of tin 
plate, though the action in that case ought 
perhaps more properly be termed soldering, 
since the tin coating merely melted, ana, 
on again solidifying, bound the pieces 
together. Mr. Smith referred also to the 
possible utility of the electric process 
m locally heating steel tools for hardening, 
especially where the parts to be hardened 
are small projections of relatively very 
large pieces, as, for example, the cutting 
points in dies, thus entailing danger of 
fracture from unequal expansion and con- 
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traction in the ordinary process. Atten¬ 
tion was further directed to the circum¬ 
stance that in butt-welding by the electric 
method the ends of the pieces to be joined 
were made convex; consequently, the 
union began at the center and proceeded 
outward, the flux being forced outward 
at the same time. Mr. Pope drew atten¬ 
tion to the great utility of electric welding 
in joining electric wires, the union in all 
cases bjeing perfect and immeasurably 
superior to the method in current use of 
twisting together the ends of the wires to 
be joined and then soldering. Incident¬ 
ally he touched upon the question which 
had been raised as to whether iron and 
steel would be subject to burning when 
welded in this way, and stated substan¬ 
tially that there was no danger from this 
source, the temperature being under ready 
control. Mr. Woodbury, in closing the 
discussion, spoke, among other things, of 
a contemplated chain-making machine 
which would embrace an electric welding 
attachment. 

The list of papers having been exhausted, 
topical discussions were again taken up, 


No agreement exists among the members 
as far as the prices of Nuts of a certain size 
are concerned. This is known as a base 
rate, and includes all products between 
certain numbers. Nuts below or above 
this scale are termed extras, and their sell¬ 
ing price is not regulated by agreement. 
As a consequence, there is considerable 
cutting down by manufacturers in the price 
of extras. The principal subject of dis¬ 
cussion related to this cutting of prices 
An effort to regulate the price for the 
roducts of all sizes was made by a num- 
er of the members. The attempt failed 
for want of unanimity as to what the fixed 
rate for each size should be. 


New Turret Lathe. 

The Hendey Machine Company, of Tor- 
rington, Conn., are putting on the market 
a new 15-inch turret lathe, shown on this 
page. The lathe is designed to take the 
place of a more expensive screw machine 
for a large variety of work. The turret 


NEW TURRET LATHE, BUILT BY THE HENDEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
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the first being that relating to steel phe¬ 
nomena, which, as previously noted, had 
been commenced at a preceding session. 
In view of its consideration elsewhere in 
this issue we will not here refer to it fur¬ 
ther. A series of topics on power molding 
machines, bucket curves of modern tur¬ 
bines, speeds of hot-air engines and varia¬ 
tion in pitch of screw threads as cut by 
dies in screw machines were presented but 
elicited practically no discussion. 

A series of resolutions of thanks to the 
various organizations and committees who 
had extended courtesies and generally in¬ 
terested themselves in behalf of the 
society* and its guests closed the meeting. 
On Friday morning a visit was paid to the 
Scranton Steel Works. About 120 mem¬ 
bers were in attendance during the week. 
The papers and discussions, as usual, were 
interesting and profitable, and the differ¬ 
ent excursions were thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Bolt and Nut Manufacturers.— 

The Bolt Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States held a meeting at the 
Hotel Anderson, Pittsburgh, on Wednes¬ 
day, the 17th inst. The Nut Manufact¬ 
urers 1 Association met at the same place 
the day previous. The members of one 
are also members of the other, but each 
organization is independent of the other. 


side is moved by a lever and has a move¬ 
ment of 6 inches. The turret is revolved 
by drawing the stop-pin on the side and 
turning by hand, which is done as quickly 
as a full automatic turret, and, in some 
cases, quicker, as it is not necessary to 
pull the slide back as far as when on small 
work. The turret slide is also moved by 
a hand-wheel and screw and is set in the 
following manner: Take off lever and 
draw the slide back as far as possible. 
Tighten the nut on side of foot-block and 
it is ready for use. This makes a com¬ 
plete hand or speed lathe. The turret has 
six holes; the cut-off slide has two tool- 
posts and has adjusting stops for each 
tool. The turret slide also has an adjust¬ 
ing stop. The spindle has a f-inch hole 
through its entire length and front, and 
has a Morse taper for center. The boxes 
are of deoxidized bronze and the spindle 
is furnished with a face-plate. The weight 
of the lathe is 700 pounds and the bed 
measures 5 feet. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Bessemer Steel Association was held at the 
Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, on Tues¬ 
day, the 17th inst. The attendance was 
fair, more than half the members being 
represented. Business was reported to be 
in a very satisfactoi * rendition and the 


outlook very encouraging. No change 
was made in prices, nothing but routine 
business being transacted. 


Treasury Decisions. 

DUTY ON ADJUSTABLE CHAIN LINE£. 

The claim of certain appellants that 
shackles or chain links are dutiable as 
malleable iron castings at 2 cents a pound 
and forgings at 2^ cents a pound instead 
of 45 per cent, is denied by the Treasury 
Department, on the ground that the articles 
in question, which are links for chains 
with movable bolts, so that the chains can 
be separated and adjusted by shortening 
or lengthening, are made wholly of iron, 
being first forged in a suitable size and 
shape and then manufactured and finished 
by further process of boring, &c., after 
which they are either japanned or galvan¬ 
ized, and that they are not now in the con¬ 
dition known as “forgings of iron. 11 

NAIL FILES. 

In a case of nail files the appellants 
claim that the articles in question are 
dutiable at the rate of 80 per cent, ad 
valorem, either as “ brushes, 11 under the 
provision therefor, or by assimilation to 
“manufactures of bone. 11 The articles it 
appears were returned by the appraiser as 
“manufactures of metal and bone, 11 and 
classified for duty under the provision for 
‘ 4 articles * * * composed wholly or 
in part of * * * metal, 11 which view 
has been sustained. 

BEELTON SHANKS. 

Having been assessed at 45 per cent, and 
the appellants claiming 25 per cent, duty as 
buttons, or at the rate of 85 per cent, ad 
valorem for “ plated and gilt articles and 
wales of all kinds. 11 * * * The 

appraiser reports that the articles com¬ 
mercially known as button-shanks are not 
button-molds, but small brass cups into 
which the molds are set in the manufact¬ 
ure of buttons, and which are not of the 
same character as the (4 shanks and collets 11 
covered by the Department’s decision of 
May 31,1888, and are not plated or gilt arti¬ 
cles. The assessment of duty is affirmed. 

MANUFACTURES OF STEEL. 

On an assessment of duty at the rate of 
45 per cent, ad valorem on certain so-called 
“steel forgings 11 claimed by the appellants 
to be dutiable at 2£ cents per pound, as 
forgings of steel, and returned as manu¬ 
factures of steel. It appears that the mer¬ 
chandise in question consisted of steel 
wire drawing-plate blanks, which were 
plates of steel that had been forged into 
the sizes and shapes desired preparatory 
to their further manufacture and comple¬ 
tion for use as “ drawing plates, 11 but had 
not undergone any such further manufact¬ 
ure. The Department reversing the assess¬ 
ment says: These goods not having been 
advanced by manufacture beyond the con¬ 
dition of forgings are duitable as claimed 
by the appellants. 

The Meldometer. —The meldometer, 
invented by Mr. John Joly, of Dublin, 
Ireland, is a simple instrument for observ¬ 
ing the behavior of bodies at high temper¬ 
atures, melting points, &c. The instru¬ 
ment fits the stage of a microscope, and 
consists of a platinum *strip stretched be¬ 
tween two clamps; a little of the material 
in a state of powder is put on the strip, a 
current is sent through it, and the resist¬ 
ance of the system adjusted until melting 
or boiling ensues. A carbon rod of more 
than a foot in length is placed vertically 
in a glass tube, and mercury enters the 
tube from below when a small reservoir 
connected with the tube by a piece of 
india-rubber pipe, is lifted; thus part of 
or all the carbon is cut out. A tap further 
serves to arrest or discharge the mercury. 
It is easy to melt quartz and other refractory 
material on this platinum strip. 
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THE WEEK. 

An explosion occurred in the great man¬ 
ufactory of the American Pencil Company, 
in Jersey City, last Saturday. It was 
caused by the spontaneous combustion of 
red* cedar wood dust, which, passing 
through the dust arrester, flew from the 
sawing room to the boiler room. There 
was a sharp explosion as the flue burst, 
and the flames flashed 300 feet into the 
sawdust heap in the boiler room. About 
400 girls and men who were at work in the 
building escaped, with a single exception. 
The damage is estimated at $1200. 

Pine straw bagging, made from the 
needles or leaves of the pine tree, finds 
favor among merchants and shippers at 
Charleston, and it is predicted that before 
another season 100 factories will be en¬ 
gaged in its manufacture. 

A federation of miners of the Lake Su¬ 
perior district, including men of copper, 
iron and all other mines of Northern Mich¬ 
igan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, is now 
being organized. 

Japan has nearly 100 daily newspapers. 
The first was started only 18 years ago. 


A new street car motor run with gas 
made automatically from crude petroleum 
was exhibited in Chicago last week. The 
inventor claims that it is capable of a 
speed of 15 miles per hour, at a cost of less 
than $1 per day. I 

To femedy a quicksand on the West 
Shore Railroad in what is called the West 
Point tunnel, Chief-Engineer Katta is 
putting steel ribs and plates into the ex¬ 
cavation for a distance of 140 feet, the 
former 15 inches wide and the latter 24 
inches. 

Favored by President Diaz, a New York 
syndicate have obtained control of the 
Mexican Mortgage Bank, the President 
being desirous of attracting American 
capital rather than European. 

Some interesting statistics of the paper 
trade were given by Warner Miller m an 
address delivered at a banner-raising in 
Duane street about a week ago. The paper 
trade in this country represents a yearly 
product of nearly $95,000,000, and the 
articles made, of which paper is the so- 
called “raw material,” amount to nearly 
$100,000,000 yearly. The value of paper 
is largely made up by the cost of labor in 
making it, for the various articles from 
which paper is produced will not average 
25 per cent, of its total cost. The duty 
on writing and fine paper was 35 per cent, 
to the year 1883. It was then reduced to 
25 per cent. See the result. For the 
fiscal year June 30, 1883, $55,448 worth 
of paper was imported, paying a duty of 
$19,407; while for the year ending June 
80, 1887, there was imported $968,865 
worth of paper, paying a duty of $242,216 
—an increase of $222,809 in duty paid, 
and about $915,000 in value, or nearly 
1700 per cent, in value and 1200 per cent, 
duty—a tremendous increase in four years. 

A report from Mexico says American 
capitalists are about to introduce machin¬ 
ery for decorticating the ramie and cotton 
stock fibers of that country, and that, in 
consequence, Mexican estates will be en¬ 
hanced in value. 

The Select Council in Philadelphia has 
voted in favor of elevated railroads in that 
city, which is supposed to insure the suc¬ 
cess of the measure. 


land. Thisletter asks him to send a mes¬ 
sage to Congress demanding immediate 
legislation to abolish all institutions that 
gamble in food, and, as a further protec¬ 
tion to the masses, that all “trusts” be 
abolished. “ We ask this action of your 
Excellency,” says the letter, “as law 
abiding citizens, that there may not be a 
repetition of what has occurred when the 
people felt the oppression of organized 
bodies of avaricious individuals, who too 
often have been fostered and favored by 
representatives abusing the confidence of the 
people by favoring a class, to the exclusion 
of the people at large.” 

The Builders’ Exchange, of Pittsburgh 
has appointed a committee for the purpose 
of selecting a site for the erection of an 
exchange, to cost in the vicinity of $200,- 
000. The building will be modeled after 
the plan of the Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago Exchanges. The basement will 
contain a trades school for the education 
of boys to be carpenters, painters, masons, 
bricklayers and all the arts appertaining to 
the building trades. The first floor will be 
a bank for the benefit * of contractors, 
builders and architects. The second floor 
will be the exchange proper, where con¬ 
tractors and architects can meet and make 
agreements and where property owners 
can come and see about the erection of 
buildings. The third floor will be for the 
meetings of the exchange. 


In response of the recent letter of 
General Master Workman Powderly, re¬ 
questing an expression from local as¬ 
semblies of the Knights of Labor on the 
necessity for Congressional legislation in 
regard to trusts, Local Assembly 1233, of 
Bcdtimore, sent a letter to President Cleve 


The magnates of the Southern Pacific 
and Central Pacific railroads are propos¬ 
ing to bridge the Carquinez Straits, an arm 
of the SuisunBay, near San Francisco, and 
thus effect an entrance into the city with¬ 
out depending upon the big transport that 
now plies between Benicia and Port Costa, 
carrying trains from one side to the other. 
The exact location for the bridge has not 
yet been decided. 

One of the jurors of the Brussels exhi 
bition says American agricultural machines 
received “three diplomas of honor—the 
highest award—and one gold medal; in 
other words, there was awarded a diploma 
of honor for each exhibitor but one, and 
he really only deserved the gold medal. 
The other exhibitors fared equally well, 
for out of 73 exposants 54 got distinctions 
of greater or less degree. I think we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves.” 

The decision of the United States Court 
in Philadelphia adverse to the interests of 
silk manufacturers, by classifying ribbons 
among hat materials, and therefore subject 
only to a low rate of duty, excites severe 
comment. The manufacturers receive en¬ 
couragement from the assurance from 
Washington that “ it is the intention of 
the Department, as at present adminis¬ 
tered, to protect the revenues of the Gov¬ 
ernment. from loss by maintaining, the 
classification which it has always insisted 
upon—namely, that these goods should 
pay duty at the rate of 50 per cent, ad 
valorem, and not at the low rate of 20 per 
cent, prescribed for hat materials, believ¬ 
ing that when the question can again be 
brought before the Supreme Court the con¬ 
struction of the Department will be up¬ 
held.” 

The rapid growth of the Western Terri¬ 
tories is shown by the annual reports just 
received in Washington. L. K. Church, 
Governor of Dakota, reports an increase 
gain in the population of the Territory dur¬ 
ing the year of 73,346 in a total population of 
640,823. The quantity of land purchased 
for settlement was 2,500,000 acres. As to 
the discovery of tin in the Black Hills the 
Governor remarks that there is not to-day a 
producing tin mine nor a pound of Dakota 
tin in the markets. E. G. Ross, Governor 
of New Mexico, in his annual report says 
the questions of the settlement, of land 
grant titles, water storage and irrigation 
are of the foremost importance to the 
development and future welfare of the 


Territory. He says that of the 79,000,000 
acres, the area of the Territory, 60,000,000 
may be classed as tillable with proper ir¬ 
rigation. The facilities of the Territory for 
storing water are unsurpassed. The pres¬ 
ent system of independent ditching must 
be abandoned and the Territorial govern¬ 
ment must assume jurisdiction of the 
water supply and its distribution. The 
population of the Territory has increased 
during the year about 10,000. The aggre¬ 
gate value of the taxable property in the 
Territory is given as $43,151,920. Of this 
amount $15,370,960 isin livestock, $7,466,- 
869 in lands and $6,858,350 in houses 
and improvements. Edward A. Stevenson, 
Governor of Idaho, estimates the popula¬ 
tion of that Territory at about 100,000. The 
value of taxable property is given at $21,- 
288,892, which, his report says, is less 
than one-half of its actual value in cash. 
About 460,000 acres of public land have 
been entered during the year. The agri¬ 
cultural productions for the year comprise 
2 986,000 bushels of wheat and estates are 
valued at $2,800,000. A report from the 
United States Assay Office, at Boise City, 
shows the gold, silver and lead production 
of the Territory for the year to be $8,905,- 
136, of which the gold was $2,522,209, 
the silver $3,422,657 and the lead $2,960,- 
270. 

Every modern man-of-war is now pro¬ 
vided with powerful electric search¬ 
lights. They are of the arc pattern, 
usually ranging from 8000 to 80,000 can¬ 
dle-power, so arranged with reflectors that 
their rays can be concentrated into a single 
beam and thrown in any desired direction. 
With one of these lights of only 8000 
candle-power no difficulty is experienced 
in illuminating a target more than two 
miles distant, rendering firing at night as 
easy and accurate as by day. 


A “ corner ” in the diamond market is 
spoken of as possible if the four diamond 
fields in Africa could be worked as one 
concern. It is even declared that a com¬ 
bination will be necessary, on account of 
the glutted state of the market, as present 
values very nearly touch the cost of pro¬ 
duction. It is even possible, we are told, 
that the costly gem may be found in many 
fresh places and become so common that 
it will not pay to mine, unless some fresh 
use should be found for it similar to that 
for boring purposes—some practical use, 
in fact, that will consume a great many 
stones and keep up the price. 

The explosion of the oil-tank steamer 
Ville de Calais, employed in the oil trade 
between Philadelphia and Calais, excites 
much interest in shipping circles, partic¬ 
ularly among agents ana captains identified 
with sailing vessels, who argue that fur¬ 
ther explosions will put a decided check 
upon the building of steamers to compete 
with them. Respecting the cause of the 
explosion, one of the parties interested 
says* “The tanks must have been full 
of gas, left after the 15,000 barrels of 
petroleum which she carried had been 
pumped out. And then there must have 
been carelessness in examining the tanks. 
The first thing done after emptying the 
tanks is to fill them with water. The petro¬ 
leum still remaining rises on top, and, when 
the tanks overflow, runs out. It is then that 
the tanks are examined, and in doing 
this the same safety lamps are used that 
are used in mines. Even after the tanks 
are empty, if a careless sailor, after light¬ 
ing his pipe, threw the match down the 
hatch, just such an explosion as rent the 
Ville de Calais asunder might ensue.” 

The Treasury Department has decided 
that a vessel cannot be legally regarded as 
having arrived at New York upon a givcjj 
date upon evidence that she nad passed 
Sandy Hook or Quarantine on the day m 
question. Adopting the opinion of the 
Attorney-General upon this subject, the 
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port of New York only includes so much 
of the water adjacent to the city as is usu¬ 
ally occupied by vessels discharging or 
receiving their cargoes or lying at anchor 
and waiting for that purpose. This defi¬ 
nition necesssarily excludes the waters 
adjacent to Sandy Hook from the limits of 
the port. 

Chauneey M. Depew professes to believe 
that the prospects for railroad building are 
not good. The compulsory schedule made 
by the Iowa Commission “will not allow 
the railroads to make a penny. ” Besides, 
the proposition to reduce the tariff on steel 
rails, he says, causes railroad construction¬ 
ists to delay work, in the expectation of 
buying materials cheaper than now. Even 
cheaper iron, in his view, would not accel¬ 
erate railroad building, because railroads 
are useless unless there is business for 
them. 

Iron bridges are being removed on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on account of their 
being too light for the heavy locomotives 
now employed and because stone bridges 
are considered more durable and more sub¬ 
stantial. 

R. M. Hunt, of New York, was re¬ 
elected president of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects. 

The preliminary statements of exports 
from the United States during September 
show that our wheat exports for the last 
nine months are less than half as great as 
for the corresponding months of 1887; 
our flour exports for 1888 fall little behind 
those of 1887, however, and largely exceed 
those of 1886. Our corn exports for the 
nine months fall behind those of 1887 by 
more than 6,000,000 bushels; but for the 
last three months they have exceeded in 
aggregate the corn exports of the same 
three months of 1887 by nearly 4,000,000 
bushels. The comparisons of values of 
three items of breadstuffs exports for Sep¬ 
tember are as follows • 

1888. 1887. 

Wheat.$5,318,835 $4,701,860 

Flour.... 4,405,652 5,351,812 

Com. 1,824,228 926,628 

The quantities compare as follows : 

1888. 1887. 

Wheat, bushels. 5,801,321 5,318,830 

Flour, barrels. 939,564 1,172,347 

Com, bushels. 3,455,970 1,873,721 

Last year the preliminary export state¬ 
ments for September were increased by 
$18,200,000 by the final and complete re¬ 
turns. If the same increase is to be relied 
upon this year, the aggregate September 
reports will be shown to have been $50,- 
400,000. The imports for September, 
1887, were $56,009,735. 

The exports from San Francisco to Aus¬ 
tralia for the past three months exceeded 
in value $500,000, and the year promises 
to be the best in that trade California has 
ever had. The exports as above consist 
principally of lumber, doors, canned 
goods, salmon, broom com and machin¬ 
ery. 

The Venezuelan Government has entered 
into a contract for the introduction of 
French immigrants, apparently with the 
object of checking British encroachments. 

The process of “ electric sugar refining” 
is as great a mystery as that of the Keeiy 
motor. As long as it is conducted in 
“ secret rooms ” no outsider can form an 
intelligent opinon on the failure or success 
of its extraordinary claims. 

The Lighthouse Board will ask Con¬ 
gress to prohibit the use of lights which 
are dangerous to navigation, the special 
reference being to those on the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

The Russian Government has under con¬ 
sideration a scheme designed to extend 
the oil trade in the Baku region, near 
the Caspian Sea. At present the oil has 


to be conveyed either by tank cars over 
the railway from Baku to Batoum and 
then transhipped, or by tank steamers 
through the Caspian and up the Volga, 
from a point on the latter river being con¬ 
veyed to its destination by railway. The 
plan now contemplated is to connect the 
rivers Don and Dnieper by means of a 
canal, deepening at the same time the bed 
of the Volga. This would permit the 
tank steamers to pass all the way by water 
from the Caspian into the Black Sea, and 
thence, of course, to all parts of Europe, 
while by means of the rivers the interior 
of the Empire could also be reached. It 
is said there are no engineering difficulties 
in the way. 

The Copper River country in Alaska has 
been carefully explored during the past 
season by parties who have just returned, 
and report the discovery of an abundance 
of good coal. At Four Rivers, according 
to the Junean Mining Record, of Septem¬ 
ber 20, “there are immense quantities 
of coal in this section exposed to view. 
The creeks in many places run in beds of 
solid coal, and in some places it is hafd to 
find good anchorage on account of the 
bottom of the bay being nothing but 
coal.” 

R. J. McConnel, of the Canadian Geo¬ 
logical Survey, has just returned from the 
Yukon River. The region, he says, is a 
vast gold and silver bed. Gold can be seen 
with the naked eye in ledges along the 
banks of the stream. On the Alaskan side 
they have erected works where 190 heads 
of stamps are in operation. The gold 
yields $30 to the ton. 

Extensive new iron works are contem¬ 
plated at Cairo, Ill., and Paducah, Ky. 
A Pittsburgh paper says Capt. 8. S. 
Brown, of that city, has purchased a large 
tract at Cairo, with this object. One of 
the parties interested said: “ Cairo is one 
of the best distributing centers on the con¬ 
tinent to-day. Aside from the navigable 
waterways, there are the great railroad 
facilities. The city is 286 miles from 
Chicago, and therefore convenient to the 
great iron ore mines of Lake Superior. It 
is 200 miles from St. Louis, ana a central 
point between the prosperous East and the 
growing West. Aside from the Lake 
Superior ores, there are the Tennessee 
ores, slightly inferior in quality, but still 
good, and at High Tower, near the city, 
as fine limestone as can be found in the 
United States is to be had in large quanti¬ 
ties. I understand that one of the most 
extensive iron manufacturing firms in St. 
Louis has decided to locate large works at 
Paducah, Ky.” 

The test suits of John W. S. Earnshaw 
and Naylor & Company against Collector 
Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, to recover 
alleged excess of duty on importations of 
iron ore, resulted in a verdict for the de¬ 
fendant in the United States Circuit Court. 
If the complainants had gained their point 
a precedent would have been established, 
under which the Government would have 
been required to refund large sums of 
money as excess of import duties to various 
importers of iron ore. The question in dis¬ 
pute was whether, under the Tariff act of 
1883, which assesses a duty of 75 cents per 
ton on iron ore, the Collector could not be 
be compelled to make an allowance of 
about 10 per cent, for the moisture con¬ 
tained in the article. The verdict practi¬ 
cally determines that no allowance for 
moisture should be made. The suits at¬ 
tracted widespread attention, and arrayed 
the producers of the domestic article 
against the importers of African and 
Spanish iron ore. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi¬ 
neers, in session in Richmond, Va., on 
Saturday re-elected the following officers: 
Third Grand Engineer, J. R. Spragge, of 


Toronto, Canada; First Grand Assistant- 
Engineer, H. C. Hayes, of Cleveland, and 
Second Grand Assistant-Engineer, A. M. 
Cavener, of San Franhisco. Executive 
Committee, Edward Kent, of Jersey City; 
R. M. Clark, Denver, Col.; Edward Tins¬ 
ley, Hamilton, Ont.; Wm. Johnson, Rock 
Island, Ill., and J F. Regard, Atlanta, 
Ga. A resolution was adopted indorsing 
the action of Chief Arthur in all matters 
pertaining to the Brotherhood since the 
last session. This virtually sustains Chief 
Arthur’s action in the “ Q ” strike. The 
next convention will be held in Denver, 
Col. 

Railroad officials have inspected the 
terminals on Staten Island in anticipation 
of the opening of Arthur Kills bridge, 
which is now nearly completed. 

Another big telescope, dwarfing the 
instrument in Lick Observatory,is proposed 
by the University of Southern California. 
Perhaps in co-operation with Harvard 
University, a glass will be made 42 inches 
in diameter, as compared with 34 inches, 
the size of the Lick glass, and the effect 
will be to bring the moon within 60 miles 
of the earth, as it would appear if viewed 
by the naked eye. Mr. Clark estimates 
the cost of the glass and the mounting at 
$ 100 ,- 000 . 

The assassination of two paymasters 
near Wilkesbarre, Pa., in order to obtain 
the money they earned, raises the question 
whether it may not be necessary to adopt 
some other system of payment than that 
heretofore followed in the mining regions 
for the payment of miners and railroad 
laborers. Many thousands of dollars are 
sent from the banks weekly to coal-mining 
centers, and from there distributed by pay¬ 
masters to various little settlements in the 
mountains. The men charged with this 
duty often have to drive for miles over 
wild and sparsely settled regions; their 
mission is well known, as also the time of 
their coming and the fact that they have 
large sums with them in small notes, that 
cannot readily be traced or identified. 

The Manhattan Elevated Railroad Com¬ 
pany have paid into the City Treasury 
$275,000 taxes for 1887. The road sought 
to avoid the payment of taxes on $19,000,- 
000 of stock. The matter went into the 
courts, and the Corporation Counsel de¬ 
clared that the untaxable bond scheme 
was only a ruse, and carried the case into 
the Supreme Court, General Term, which 
promptly dissolved the injunction which 
the road had obtained. 

It is affirmed that the electrical subway 
in this city is seriously injured by leaks in 
the pipes of the Steam Heating Company. 
The fault in the pipes, President Andrews 
says, is due to the use of wooden instead 
of cast-iron wedges. Since its completion 
the company, he said, had spent over 
$250,000 for repairs, and he thought fur¬ 
ther leaks were not likely to occur. 

Notwithstanding her mishaps, the. new 
steamship City of New York promises to 
attain extraordinary speed. As compared 
with the third trips ot the other swift 
ocean steamship, the City of New York’s 
third trip stands at the head. Following 
is a record of the time made by the Etru¬ 
ria and Umbria in the first three trips, as 
compared with those of the City of New 
York : 

City of 

Etruria. Umbria. New York. 

D. H. M. D. H. M. D. H. M. 

First . 7 18 05 7 16 25 7 11 » 

Second. 7 2 08 8 14 12 8 12 58 

Third. 6 22 88 6 23 25 6 15 87 

Refugees from Jacksonville were pro¬ 
hibited by a resolution of the Board of 
Health, passed 19th inst., from returning 
to the city until officially informed that it 
is no longer hazardous to do so. They 
promise - never again to “take to the 
woods ” to escape yellow fever. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Iron and Steel. 

M. V. Smith, of Pittsburgh, has closed 
a contract with the Virginia Iron and Nail 
Works Company, of Lynchburgj Va., for 
the erection of a regenerative gas furnace, 
with a 22-foot working hearth. The fur¬ 
nace will have a capacity for melting 45 
tons of steel every 24 hours. 

McClure & Schuler, the well-known en¬ 
gineers and contractors, of Pittsburgh, 
nave received the contract for the erection 
of the new blast furnace of the Carrie Fur¬ 
nace Company, to be erected at Rankin 
Station, on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail¬ 
road. The furnace will be erected adja¬ 
cent to the present blast furnace of the 
Carrie Furnace Company, and will have 
an 18-foot bosh, ana will be 80 feet in 
hight. It will be equipped with four 
Massicks & Crook’s hot-blast stoves, 19 
feet 6 inches by 70 feet. Riter & Conley, 
of Pittsburgh, have received the contract 
for the ironwork for these stoves, while 
McClure & Schuler will erect everything 
else pertaining to the furnace. It will 
have a capacity of about 200 tons per day. 
Work will be commenced in a few days, 
and it is expected that the furnace will be 
ready for operation not later than April 1 
next. McClure & Schuler have also closed 
a contract with the Thomas Furnace Com¬ 
pany, of Niles, Ohio, for the equipment of 
the Thomas Furnace with three Massicks 
& Crook’s hot-blast stoves, work on 
which will be commenced in a few T days. 

The Union Steel Company, of Chicago, 
•hut down their steel works and rail mill on 
the 16th inst. for lack of orders. They will 
probably remain idle until the close of the 
year, unless some of their customers should 
desire a round lot of rails on quick de¬ 
livery, which would make it worth their 
while to light up. These works have made 
a very satisfactory run since they were 
started up in the spring, their output of 
•teel and rails having been very large for 
the time they were in operation. The blast 
furnaces owned by the company will be 
kept at work making pig iron, wdiich will 
be piled up to await the resumption of the 
•teel works. 

The Chicago Forge and Bolt Company 
were the successful bidders for the contract 
for the superstructure of the Western 
avenue viaduct, Chicago, which was let 
last week. Their bid was $17,800. 

The Standard Iron Company of Bridge¬ 
port, Ohio, have just completed an addi¬ 
tion to their plant, which in part consists 
of a three-high train for rolling steel and 
iron sheets and plates, from No. 14 to 
i-inch in thickness, and not exceeding 50 
inches in width. This train is equipped 
with all modern appliances, insuring eco¬ 
nomical handling of product and satisfac¬ 
tory execution of orders. Fearing delays 
in getting this part of their extension into 
operation, the company have not heretofore 
offered their product, and are now conse- 

S uently able to quote prices for prompt 
lipment. 

The National Tubular Axle Company, 
of McKeesport, Pa., have commenced the 
erection of a large stockhouse, the founda¬ 
tion being already completed. When this 
addition is completed the works will be 
enabled to stock up in slack times, and be 
prepared for supplying larger orders on 
•horter notice. 

From a recent issue of the Youngstown 
(Ohio) lit raid w-e take the following: 
“Andrews Bros, bought the site of the 
Niles Company’s mill tliis week for $3500 
It consists of about 17 acres, was formerly 
owned by the Harris Blackford Company, 
and then the Niles Iron Company. The 
old mill was moved to Hazelton, and it is 


now predicted that Andrews Bros, will 
put up a new bar and sheet mill. It is a 
surprise to many that the plant was sold, 
as the Niles Iron Company were not at all 
embarrassed ai\d the property was worth 
much more money than it was sold for.” 

Tt is reported on good authority that the 
Millvale Rolling Mill of Graff, Bennett & 
Co., at Pittsburgh, which has been idle 
since the failure of that firm some months 
ago, will be started up about November 1 
next by the same syndicate of creditors 
that is now operating the Clinton Rolling 
Mill and Blast Furnace. It is probable 
that only the puddling department of the 
mill will be put in operation at the start, to 
be followed later on cy the resumption of 
the entire plant. 

The Mahoning Gas Fuel Company has 
withdrawn its supply of gas from the mills 
of Brown, Bonnell & Co., at Youngstown, 
Ohio, oh account of the refusal of the firm 
to change their furnaces so as to adapt 
them especially to the use of gas. When 
gas was introduced in the mill as a fuel the 
furnaces, formerly using coal, w ? ere not 
changed, and the gas company claim that 
enormous quantities of gas have been 
thereby wasted. It is-said that more gas 
is wasted in the Mahoning Valley than in 
any other industrial section in the country 
in which gas is used. 

The Fort Pitt Foundry, of I). W. C. 
Carroll & Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, 
who made an assignment some months 
ago, will be auctioned off at an assignee's 
sale, on Tuesday, the 30th inst., to satisfy 
a mortgage for $34,000, placed October 1, 
1887, with interest in arrears. A tract of 
land in Braddock Township will also be 
sold at auction. On it are mortgages, 
one for $6000, placed November 8, 1887, 
and another for $5385.50, placed Novemr 
ber 22, 1887, both with the accruing in¬ 
terest. W. R. Errett is the assignee, and 
James W. Drape the auctioneer. 

The well-known firm of W. D. Wood & 
Co., Limited, of Pittsburgh, whose plant 
is located at McKeesport, Pa., have given 
notice of an application to the Governor 
for a charter for a corporation to be uiown 
as the W. Dewees Wood Company. The 
capitalization of the new company will be 
$1 ,000,000, and the charter is to give the 
firm more privileges than under the present 
manner of conducting their business. At 
present no enlargement of the works is 
contemplated. 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, of 
the Homestead Steel Works, at Homestead, 
Pa., are engaged on rolling some extremely 
heavy armor plate for the Ordnance De¬ 
partment. These plates are 141 inches 
long, 112 inches wide, 2 inches thick, and 
weigh over 10,000 pounds each, with 
80,000 pounds tensile strength. 

The Woodstock Iron Company are ex¬ 
cavating for the erection of large ore 
roasters, at their tw r o new T coke furnaces at 
Anniston, Ala. 

P. L. Kimberley & Co., Limited, pro¬ 
prietors of the Atlantic Iron Works, at 
Sharon, Pa., and the Greenville Rolling 
Mills, at Greenville, Pa., have opened an 
office in St. Louis, Mo., with Louis Mc- 
Gilvray in charge. The firm's increasing 
trade in that section of the United States 
necessitated the new branch. 

In the Pittsburgh papers, recently, was 
published a statement that Laughlin 
Co., proprietors of the Eliza furnaces, in 
that city, had commenced the erection of 
a new r blast furnace. We find, upon in¬ 
vestigation, that the rumor is not well 
founded. It probably originated from the 
fact that one of the old furnaces will be 
blown out in a short time, and will then 
be torn down and rebuilt to a 200-ton 
furnace, wnich is about double the pres¬ 
ent output. The two old furnaces now 


in blast have been producing on the pres¬ 
ent lining since 1882 without interruption, 
each furnace casting about 100 tons per 
day. 

In a few days work will be commenced 
on a large addition to the works of J. P. 
Witherow, the well-known engineer and 
contractor, of Pittsburgh, which are lo¬ 
cated at New Castle, Pa. The addition, 
w hich is to be of brick and stone, will be 
91 x 136 feet, with a tower 81 feet high, in 
which there will be offices on each of 
the three floors. The addition will give 
the machine shop almost double its present 
capacity. 

Claire Furnace, owned and operated by 
the Claire Furnace Company, Limited, at 
Sharpsville, Pa., have been doing some 
good work recently. For the week end¬ 
ing on the 14th inst. the product was 
896 tons of Bessemer iron. The best 
day's wo»*k during the week was 147 
tons. This is the largest amount of iron 
ever made by any blast furnace in Sharps¬ 
ville in 24 hours. 

The plant of the Union Steel Nail Com¬ 
pany, located at Omaha, Neb., is about to 
be removed to St. Joseph, Mo. Upon its 
removal it will be greatly enlarged and 
modernized, the present plant being but a 
nucleus. The style of the corporation, in 
order to transact business under the State 
laws of Missouri, will be the Union Steel 
and Iron Company. The following are 
officers of the new company: Wm. Haven, 
president; George T. Walker, vice-pres¬ 
ident, and W. N. McCandlish, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The report that the Bellaire Nail Works, 
of Bellaire, Ohio, was making steel from 
metal direct from the furnace is without 
foundation. What gave rise to the report 
was the fact that the company recently 
made one heat from metal direct from the 
blast furnace. As to what may be done 
in this direction in the future, Jamed Wil¬ 
son, president of the company, expresses 
his views as follows: u Whatever we 
may do in using metal direct from the 
furnace hereafter, we are making no ar¬ 
rangements at present in that direction. 
We are very fully aware of the difficulties 
to be met and overcome in making the 

f rade of steel we aim to make by the 
ircct process, but think it possible that 
blast furnace practice may be ultimately 
so uniform as to product that the principal 
difficulty in using the direct process will 
be overcome.” 

The Muncie Nail Company have been 
organized and chartered at Muncie, Ind., 
with a capital stock of $200,000, to suc¬ 
ceed the Greencastle Iron and Nail Com¬ 
pany, of Greencastle, Ind., and under the 
same management, with the following- 
named directors: J. F. Darnell, F. P. 
Nelson, Wm. H. Durham, Jas. Y. Durham, 
and R. B. F. Pierce. The product for 
the present w ill be steel and iron nails and 
muck bar. The buildings for the Muncie 
Nail Company are completed and the 
w’ork of moving the plant from Green¬ 
castle to Muncie is progressing rapidly. 
When fully equipped the new plant at 
Muncie, in point of convenience and 
arrangement, will be equal to the best 
nail mill in the country. Natural gas will 
afford all the fuel aud light, the gas being 
located on the grounds of the company 
and controlled by them. 

The Mayville furnace, at Mayville, Wis., 
wits blown in on the 13th by II. S. Flem¬ 
ing, w ho reports that the blast w as put on 
on the 14th, and on the loth a cast of No. 
3 iron was made. On the 17th the fur¬ 
nace was making tw'o-thirds of its capac¬ 
ity. 

The Mason ingot manipulator, which 
w r as described in The Iron Age of recent 
date, continues to do good work in the 
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steel plant of the Bellaire Nail Works, at 
Bellaire, Ohio, where it has been in suc¬ 
cessful operation for some time. For the 
month of September just closed the pro¬ 
duction of the steel plant was the largest 
in its history. The largest output in one 
day previous to the introduction of the 
manipulator was 207 tons, while the 
largest daily production since the intro¬ 
duction of the same has been 222 tons. 
The largest weekly run without the manip¬ 
ulator was 1927 tons, but since fts adoption 
the output in one week in September 
reached 2008 tons. This work was per¬ 
formed with three men less to the turn 
than were employed before the manipulator 
was used. 

Hon. John H. Bailey, assignee of the 
firm of Graff, Behnett & Co., has filed a 
petition in Common Pleas Court No. 2, at 
Pittsburgh, asking for permission to sell 
the remainder of the firm’s assets to a syn¬ 
dicate of the firm’s creditors, whose claims 
aggregate $450,000. The property of the 
firm still in the hands of the assignee con¬ 
sists of several small pieces of real estate 
scattered throughout the country, a large 
number of uncollected accounts and inter¬ 
ests m other firms, some of which are un¬ 
certain and indefinite, and others of which 
are in litigation. The syndicate, which is 
repress nted by James M. Bailey, James 
Pickands and James W. Friend, offer to pay 
$50,000 for these assets, this sum to be 
deducted from the dividends due the 
creditor who form the syndicate. The 
assignee believes that the offer is a reason¬ 
able ore, and, as it would wind up the 
affairs of Graff, Bennett & Co. in short 
order, recommends that it be accepted. A 
hearing on the petition will be held on 
Novt mbc r 3 next. 

Machinery. 

The Clevehnd City Forge and Iron 
Company completed last week the last 
p ace of the ponderous machinery built by 
them tor the Puritan. It is the connect¬ 
ing-rod, weighing, when finished, about 
21 tons. It is 40 feet long, and finishes 18 
feet 6 inches diameter in the middle. 
Constant improvements are being made at 
these ‘works. For the tumbuckle depart¬ 
ment a new brick and iron building has 
been erected 830 feet long by 65 feet wide. 
There will be four large forging machines 
at work in this shop. A new one is being 
erected that will exert a force of 6000 
pounds at the point of impact. The capa¬ 
city of the mill will be about 2000 turn- 
buckles a day. In this department is 
manufactured the Chapman jack, a ma¬ 
chine which is meeting with grefit favor 
and large sales. Next year the Forge 
Company propose to rebuild their entire 
main shop with brick and iron, a very 
wise conclusion, as their plant is entirely 
too valuable to run the risk of damage by 
the burning of the wooden sheds now in¬ 
closing it .—Trade Review. 

The Lewis Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany, Limited, of Pittsburgh, have re¬ 
ceived an order from the American Wire 
Nail Company, of Covington, Ky., for the 
erection of a Garrett rod mill on the Ander¬ 
son, Ind., gas belt. The works will cost 
in the neighborhood of $200,000, and 
when completed will give employment to 
over 200 men 

The Westinghouse Electric Company 
announce their lease of the Consolidated 
Electric Light Company, of New York 
City, and the Sawyer-Man Electric Com¬ 
pany, also of New York City. The West¬ 
inghouse Electric Company have had here¬ 
tofore a working arrangement with these 
companies, by which they were able to 
avail themselves of the protection of the 
Sawyer-Man lamp patents, and to profit by 
the peculiarities in the manufacture of 
lamps covered by these patents, which had 
originally placed the Sawyer-Man lamp in 
the fore-front of the business for life, ef¬ 


ficiency and freedom from blackening, and 
the adoption of which processes, in con¬ 
nection with what are known as the Lody- 
guine processes, has so greatly improved 
the lamps now manufactured by the West¬ 
inghouse Electric Company. This lease 
gives the Westinghouse Electric Company 
entire control of these two companies. 
The two factories which the Westinghouse 
Electric Company now control under this 
lease—namely, the one at their works in 
Pittsburgh and the one on West Twenty- 
third street, New York City—have a joint 
capacity at present of 10,000 lamps per 
day. 

Lodge, Davis & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
report sales of from five to thirty dupli¬ 
cates of the various machine tools exhib¬ 
ited at the Centennial Exposition since the 
opening. Their new manufacturing plant 
is now complete and in full operation. 
The new plant is one of the largest ma¬ 
chine tool manufacturing establishments 
located in the* West, occuping an entire 
square, a portion of the building being 
three stories in height, while the balance 
is two stories. 

The St. Joseph Pump Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., are introducing with grati¬ 
fying success to the trade the Perfection 
Water Elevator and Purifier, for which 
the company claim many points of superi¬ 
ority over similar constructions, chief of 
which is the flat-link connection used in 
their elevators. The cup being permanently 
fastened to the wire link obviates the ne¬ 
cessity of removing it in order to lengthen 
or shorten the chain, as is done with all 
other makes. The company enjoy ample 
facilities for the production of their goods, 
consisting of a new factory building three 
stories high, 50x120, with a two-story ad¬ 
dition, 75 x 50, warehouse building, 
50 x 100, three stories; galvanizing and 
varnishing building, dry-house, &c., lo¬ 
cated just south of the city limits. 

The Auburn Mfg. Company, of Auburn, 
N. Y., have just added to their extensive 
works a steam plant, to be used as auxil¬ 
iary power in seasons of low water in the 
Owasco River. The engines consist of one 
pair right and left compound condensing 
single crank automatic cut-off of 150 
horse-power each, and were manufactured 
by Messrs. McIntosh, Seymour & Co. 

Hardware. 

The nail and wire mills of the Hartman 
Steel Company, Limited, at Beaver Falls, 
Pa., are closed down at present, on ac¬ 
count of an insufficient supply of natural 
gas. The Bridgewater Gas Company 
have the contract to supply the works 
with gas, but for some time past the sup¬ 
ply of gas has not.been sufficient to operate 
the works. This shortage will be rem¬ 
edied as soon as a line can Be laid from 
the Bakers town field, work on which is 
now being actively pushed. 

The New Castle Wire Nail Company, of 
New Castle, Pa., are increasing their ca¬ 
pacity considerably by the erection of 
some new machinery. 

The Covert Mfg. Co., West Troy, N. Y., 
report an unusual demand for their full 
lines of specialties, obliging them to run 
their works to their full capacity, the 
ihonth of September having been espe¬ 
cially active. They also allude to the fact 
that many of the leading jobbers are now 
preparing their catalogues for publication, 
and state that the demand thus made for 
electrotypes illustrating the Covert goods 
has been greater this season than ever 
before. 

The Bellaire Stamping Company, of 
Bellaire, Ohio, under date of the 9thinst., 
write us as follows: “ Since the beginning 
of the current year this company has more 
than doubled its manufacturing capacity. 
The first step toward making the increase 


was the purchase of the plant of the 
Buckeye Lantern Company, of this city. 
This included their letters patent, stock of 
lanterns, machinery, and factory building. 
The latter is a large, substantial brick 
building, built by the State for a tobacco 
warehouse and now used by us partly for 
manufacturing purposes and partly as a 
warehouse. We have just completed a 
new three-story brick building in connect 
tion with our main building, and are now 
changing a two-story frame building 40 x 
100 feet into a corrugated iron building. 
The entire plant, then, consists of two 
brick and one iron factory buildings 
and one brick warehouse, all of which 
are considered fire-proof. The buildings 
are heated by the 8turtevant hot-air sys¬ 
tem and are fitted up with the most mod¬ 
ern appliances.” 

Miscellaneous. 

The American Leather Link Belt Com¬ 
pany report recent sales of their leather 
link belting to the following firms: J. H. 
Horne & Sons Company, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Angle Lumber Company, Houston, Tex.; 
P. Lorillard & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Economic Gas Engine Company, 34 Dey 
street, New York; Remington Paper Com¬ 
pany, Watertown, N. Y.; Heidenheimer 
Bros., Galveston, Tex.; Travers Bros.. 
556 West Fifty-second Street, New York; 
Philadelphia Rubber Works, Philadelphia* 
Pa. 

The Illinois Alloy Company, 41 and 42 
Portland Block, Chicago, have issued a 
circular showing the result of a compara¬ 
tive test of their best brand of bearing 
metal and that of four other makers by the 
Ohio State University on the 11th inst. 
The journal was kept well lubricated and 
the total pressure was 2000 pounds. With 
sperm oil the average friction shown by 
their metal was 0.0582, against 0.075, the 
lowest of the other four; the minimum 
friction was 0.034, against 0.0485, the 
lowest of the other four. With mineral 
oil the average friction was 0.0436, against 
0.0686, the lowest of the other four; the 
minimum friction was 0.0305, against 
0.0465, the lowest of the other four. 
With lard oil the average friction was 
0.0517, against 0.0554, the next lowest; 
the minimum friction was 0.0375, against 
0.0455, the next lowest. 

A charter has been issued to the Pitts¬ 
burgh Iron Company, of Pittsburgh, capi¬ 
tal $10,000. The directors are Charles 
Hood, Joseph Vogel, Sr., E. L. Clark and 
John Bunnette, of Pittsburgh, and Joseph 
Robbins, Westmoreland County. 

The sheet and rod mills of the Tamarack- 
Osceola Copper Mfg. Company are being 
driven with orders, as there is a large 
amount of work to be turned out and ship¬ 
ped before the season of navigation closes; 
25,000 pounds of bars were turned oat 
last Monday. A 15-lamp dynamo is being 
placed m the mill, to be driven by the 
12 x 12 blower engine. The new wire 
mill is covered in, and the foundation for 
the engine, which is to be a compound 
Wheelock, is being put in. Work on the 
smelting buildings is being pushed Tapidly 
forward, one of the buildings being almost 
completed. 

Kingmkn & Co., Peoria, HI., announce 
under date October 4 that they were 
awarded the first premium for the largest 
and finest display of farming machinery 
at the St. Louis Fair, October 2, 1888, and 
allude to the extent of the exposition of 
agricultural machinery and products as 
giving value to the compliment bestowed 
upon them. They also state that they are 
busily at work rebuilding their Peoria 
warehouse, which was burned August 14* 
and state that they will add another story* 
giving them seven floors. They are also 
building the Peoria Cordage Company’s 
factory, and expect both to be under a 
roof by December 1. 
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The Percentage Fiend. 


In our recent articles dealing in a gen¬ 
eral way with the question of protection, 
we have sought not so much to follow the 
well-worn lines of argument on the sub¬ 
ject as to point out features of it which 
have been largely overlooked on both 
sides. It is in that spirit that we now 
desire to call -attention to the perform¬ 
ances in this field of one of the pests of 
logic, the percentage fiend. Nothing is 
more fashionable among amateur statis¬ 
ticians than the expression of all results in 
percentages. It gives such an air of 
scientific generalization and irresistible 
conclusion, and so few people will take 
the trouble to analyze the process by 
which the imposing result is reached, that 
the temptation to adorn the flimsiest 
structures of statistical inference with this 
fine architectural cornice is well-nigh ir¬ 
resistible to the Buddensieks of sociology, 
politics and finance. 

When the greenback dollar was worth 
but fifty cents in gold, the percentage 
fiend declared that the depreciation 
amounted to 200 per cent. And we notice 
komethiDg of the same quality in many of 
the percentage calculations now current 
on the tariff question. Apart from such 
crass arithmetical blunders, however, there 
are more serious and subtle errors attend¬ 
ing the use of percentages in talking about 
the tariff. One of these has been often 
exposed, but continues to be asserted by 
one party and not infrequently permitted 
to pass without denial by the other. We 
refer to the current statement that the 
Mills bill reduces the average duty from 
about 49 per cent, to about 42, or only 
about 7 per cent., and is, therefore, 
nothing so very terrible after all. We 
have hear<\ these figures slightly varied, 
but this seems to be the “average” state¬ 
ment. It is incorrect and misleading 
from every point of view. In estimating 
the average reduction it excludes all the 
articles put on the free list; or, to speak 
with the tongue of the fiend, it arrives at 
the average percentage by omitting 
all items of 100 per cent. More¬ 
over, a reduction from 40 to 42 
per cent, is a reduction of over 14 per 
cent. And, finally, the whole method of 
estimating the “ average ” duty in this way 
is utterly worthless as a measure of the 
amount of protection accorded by the tar¬ 
iff—so utterly worthless that the man who 
discusses the tariff in terms of percent¬ 
age only goes far to demonstrate his 
entire ignorance of the alphabet of the 
subject. 

The percentage of a single duty is not 
the measure of its value to the manufact¬ 
urer, or even of its alleged burden upon 
the consumer. And the average percent¬ 
age of duties throughout the w hole list of 
dutiable goods means still less. There are 
two wavs of calculating it. one of which 
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is as meaningless as the other. The 
duties themselves may be averaged, giving 
each item in the law an equal value, 
without reference to the quantities im¬ 
ported ; or the total valuation of imports 
may be compared with the total Custom- 
House receipts. It is evident that by 
either method a thousand different tariffs 
might yield the same result, and that by 
the second method (which we presume to 
be that of the “ average ” percentage fiend 
of to-day) the same tariff will yield a dif¬ 
ferent result every year. The final non 
ttteqmitur is reached when, for the purpose 
of such a calculation, specific duties are 
transferred into percentages, so that as 
protection and progress cheapen goods 
year by year the ‘ ‘ extortions ” of the tariff 
are made to appear bigger and bigger Thus 
American railroads were but slightly bur¬ 
dened when steel rails sold^at $165 per ton, 
and are crushed to earth with rails at $30 
or less! 

There is another exercise in which the 
percentage fiend delights. “ In such-and- 
such a year,” he cries, “ such-and-such a 
trade thought so-and-so-many per cent, a 
sufficient protection. We have given them 
that much in the Mills bill, and they pre¬ 
tend it will ruin them. What impudent 
and self-evident lying!” We do not ex¬ 
pect to reclaim the fiend. In fact, we 
have called him a fiend to signify that he 
is beyond reclamation. But innocent 
people, puzzled if not tempted by his 
demoniac suggestions, may profit by the 
following reflections: Assuming that the 
American manufacturer of any article needs 
and ought to have any protection at all, 
and is not necessarily a thief and robber if 
he asks for it, what he needs is not so 
much a percentage as a certain definite 
sum to cover his extra costs. His pro¬ 
tection consists of this sum, plus the 
freights of his foreign competitors. An 
ad valorem duty is not as good, either for 
the manufacturer or for the public, as a 
specific one. The duty which helps to 
protect him does not protect simply in the 
proportion of its percentage. The cheap¬ 
ening of his product by competition and 
scientific improvements does not necessar¬ 
ily reduce his need of protection in the 
same proportion. And the reduction of 
ocean freights may deprive him of so great 
a part of that protection as to render his 
request for a higher percentage of duty (o r 
e'ven for an absolutely higher specific 
duty) entirely reasonable. In other words, 
the fiend’s proposition is not self-evident 
at all. 

The subject of the reduction of cost in 
international transportation is one that has 
not been sufficiently considered by tariff 
disputants. And it is part of a larger sub¬ 
ject—namely, the total revolution in the 
business methods of the civilized world 
during the last two decades, in accordance 
with which political economy has got to 
be reconstructed also. It will still be 
open, to any one who chooses to advocate 
entire free trade; but it must not be sup¬ 
posed that even free trade will operate as 
it would have done 20 years ago, when the 
protective barriers of nature—distance and 
the sea—still exerted a formidable influ¬ 
ence. This tariff of nature has been almost 
removed by the progress of science, and, 
in the face of this reduction of duty, prat¬ 
ing about percentages is both superficial 
and superfluous. 


Finally, if a certain duty, however ex¬ 
pressed, is necessary to maintain the 
existence of a given industry, there is no 
sense in the proposition that its reduction 
by a given percentage, whether 7 or 14 or 
any other amount per cent., is moderate 
and liberal treatment and not “ free 
trade.” Less than enough is practically 
nothing. We do not now propose to dis- 
euss the question whether the reduction of 
duty proposed in the Mills bill would, in 
fact, destroy any American industry. What 
we desire to emphasize is the tact that the 
proposal is made in ignorance of its effect; 
that no adequate inquiry into the matter 
preceded the framing of the bill, and that 
its reported authors and avowed advocates 
before the public fully betray and confess 
this fact when they adopt as their only 
argument the lingo of the percentage fiend. 


Hamburg In the German Customs 
Union. 


The merchants of the hitherto free Han¬ 
seatic cities, Hamburg and Bremen, are 
the most enterprising, and, financially, 
most powerful, in Germany. They are, at 
the same time, the largest shipowners; 
their trade extends to the remotest cor¬ 
ners of the habitable globe, and, with the 
United States—New York in particular— 
they have at all times transacted an enor¬ 
mous amount of business. Hardly a day 
passes but one of their large steameis 
enters or leaves our harbor. A radical 
change m their commercial and indus¬ 
trial condition is, consequently, a matter 
of no small interest to ourselves. They 
were large free ports, and prided them^ 
selves upon being the last remnants of the 
famous Hanse League of commercial cities, 
founded in the year 1239. 

Steam, the telegraph, and, finally, the 
restoration of the German EmpirCj have, 
however, wrought such changes that both 
ports enter the Customs Union without 
regret—nay, with a confident hope of 
bettering themselves. The fact is that 
large free ports are at a discount, since 
there is no longer any necessity for the 
accumulation in bond of large amounts of 
staple products at leading ports, steam, 
the telegraph and the Suez Canal facilitat¬ 
ing the rapid procurement of such goods, 
and, furthermore, enabling large inland 
cities to do an extensive direct trade 
with Transatlantic countries, the goods 
passing through the ports merely in 
transit. Trieste was the first free port 
declaring its readiness to abandon what 
was till then deemed an enviable privi¬ 
lege. At the time of the restoration of 
the German empire, in 1871, two of the 
four free cities in Germany had already 
lost their freedom, one forcibly—Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main in 1866—and Lubeck 
voluntarily soon after. Upon the creation 
of the new empire Hamburg had stipu¬ 
lated that her old rights of a free port 
should be maintained, and a guarantee to 
that effect had been given in Article 34 of 
the constitution of the empire. But it 
had been found that from the time Frank¬ 
fort became an integral part of Prussia its 
prosperity increased more than ever. This 
the Hamburg people knew, and gradually 
a majority of them decided to enter the 
Customs Union, especially since it was 
feared that if they hesitated all the Ger¬ 
man commerce would pass via Altona and 
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Ghickstadt. In 1881 the city, therefore, 
petitioned for admission into the Customs 
Union, and a convention was drawn up 
fixing the conditions of such admission. 
The right of Hamburg as a free port is not 
entirely surrendered by this convention, 
but the free entry is limited to a quarter 
on the left bank of the Elbe, in which 
quarter, however, nobody is permitted to 
reside, nor are there to be any bridges 
connecting it with other parts of the town. 
In order to simplify the customs regula¬ 
tions a canal had to be dug along the left 
side of the river, toward the expenses of 
which the Federal government contributed 
40,000,000 marks. Besides, Hamburg’s 
demand was granted that ships should be 
permitted as heretofore to pass from the 
sea into the free port without customs in¬ 
spection, and that the supervision between 
the free-port part of the town and the 
Customs-Union territory should be in¬ 
trusted to Hamburg officials. 

Hamburg will gain more advantage fr<*n 
the annually growing seaport trade of 
Germany than it had from its own manu¬ 
facturers and maritime trade in foreign 
products. Besides, even this trade will 
increase and not diminish, and with the 
powerful assistance of the German Empire 
it will have nothing to fear from other 
ports, .like Antwerp, for instance, which 
otherwise might have become an extremely 
dangerous competitor. The measure of 
incorporation was passed by the German 
Parliament in 1882, and became operative 
on the 17th inst. 

Old Hamburg has ceased to exist, and a 
new state of things has been established 
and inaugurated by the abolishment of the 
separate excise duties of the town, which 
have a very interesting history of tbeir 
own, and which still found many defend¬ 
ers during the last few years; but the citi¬ 
zens of Hamburg, when they once had de¬ 
cided to enter the Customs Union, wanted 
to abolish even the last remnants of their 
mediaeval commercial legislation and make 
a clean sweep. The little houses on the 
turnstiles have been demolished, and mag¬ 
nificent edifices of the Federal Customs 
Administration have been erected where 
the free port district borders on the pro¬ 
tective territory. On December 1, 1885, 
the population at Hamburg was 518,620; 
in 1886, its import of merchandise 
amounted to 2,080,700,000 marks, and of 
specie and bullion to 49,600,000; the 
merchandise received from the United 
States, direct, was 111,600,000 marks. 
Bremen will follow suit and be merged as 
soon as all the new custom-houses there 
shall have been finished, together with the 
new harbor works. 


Cheap Passenger Tickets. 

Some of our progressive merchants in 
different lines of trade have been discus¬ 
sing among themselves the feasibility of 
certain improvements in transportation, 
and during the early winter something 
may be done publicly toward asking the 
attention of railway managers. One of 
these things is an extension of the excur¬ 
sion or round-trip plan in tickets. It is 
well known that the old traditions of the 
Trunk lines were all against any reduction 
from the one rate of fare. The argument 
was that the buying of a round-trip half- 
fare ticket meant merely so much loss, 
since the regular full fare would other¬ 


wise be paid, but this is clearly erroneous. 
As a matter of fact the cheap traveler and 
the first-class passenger can scarcely be 
classed together, and are not really com¬ 
petitive. One man wants luxurious vesti- 
buled cars with all the modern appliances 
of speed, dining cars and the like, and is 
willing to pay for them. Another country 
merchant, obliged to look closely after his 
dollars, is tempted into a journey to his 
headquarters by a reduction of fare, even 
if limited to slower trains. The astute 
railroad manager accordingly arranges his 
fares and time-tables to secure both kinds 
of travelers. This is the highest wisdom, 
for, granted that the trains must run, any 
plan which will fill them full instead of 
half-full will add to the earnings and lit¬ 
tle or nothing to the expense. It is im¬ 
portant that the cheap tickets should not 
be used by the well-to-do first-class pas¬ 
sengers, and many are the devices to secure 
this end. The English plan is by differ¬ 
ent coaches on each train at different rates 
of fare, but this is cumbersome, since it re¬ 
quires the hauling of many more cars than 
is necessary to accommodate the people. 
To confine cheaper travel to special trains 
is tried in the United States by means of 
“ limited ” trains, or, in the the case of 
workingmen’s trains, at special hours. 

In freight matters the American rail¬ 
ways lead the world id cheapness, and this 
has been accompanied by such an increase 
in tonnage that net revenue is not dimin¬ 
ished. This has been brought about in a 
measure by the principle of fitting the 
rate to the necessities of the shipment, so 
that traffic which could only be moved at 
lowest rates was carried, and with it other 
shipments at double the charges, each ac¬ 
cording to its commercial ability to pay 
the carrier. If it were possible to apply 
this same principle thoroughly to passen¬ 
ger travel we would solve the problem. If 
we could judge whether a journey were 
worth $5, or $20, or $1, to a passenger, 
and could sell him a ticket accordingly, 
we could double the present number of 
trains at increased revenue for the rail¬ 
roads, and at the same time give all mer¬ 
chants a chance to come into town on fre¬ 
quent trips in search of purchases or novel¬ 
ties. It is in human nature to settle into 
ruts, and we all need the stimulus of other 
minds and of other sights than our usual 
ones to make us put forth our best exer¬ 
tions. A general storekeeper who rarely 
leaves his native village soon loses his am¬ 
bition. So it is that the city manufacturer 
or jobber who wishes to see the reward of 
his thought and enterprise in larger sales 
must at the outset find customers who ap¬ 
preciate this effort, and this in turn de¬ 
mands a certain amount of culture which 
is not so often found in retailers who 
never leave home. Hence, it follows that 
the manufacturer or jobber has a direct in¬ 
terest in giving his support to any move¬ 
ment among his fellow tradesmen or 
among the railroad men to bring to his 
city such retail merchants as do not now 
travel, but who might do so under a re¬ 
duced rate of fare. 

It is but fair to concede to the railroads 
such restrictions upon cheap tickets as will 
generally restrain their sale to the class for 
which they are designed, and yet there is 
no doubt that less progress has been made 
in this direction than in any other depart¬ 
ment of railroading. We need a more 
thorough study of the passenger problem, 


with more liberal views as to the effect 
and the necessity of half-fare round-trip 
tickets. If this could be secured all would 
be gainers—the railroads, in trains well 
filled; the city merchants, in more fre¬ 
quent visits from country customers, and 
their consequent more rapid sales of nov¬ 
elties and improved articles; the neigh- 
boringtradesmen, in opportunities for keep¬ 
ing a better run of things and for personal 
inspection of city stocks. Intercourse is 
the great means whereby we all advance 
in civilization equally, and cheap tickets 
for those who cannot buy dearer ones 
would greatly promote it. The merchants 
can suggest, but the practical steps must 
be taken by the railroads. If, as hinted, 
some public requests be made by mer¬ 
chants in different cities during the 
winter, asking that the matter be given 
closer attention by our railroad superin¬ 
tendents and passenger managers, then we 
may hope for a practical advance in this 
direction. 


Settling a Strike. 


An important chapter in strike literature 
has just been contributed in Chicago. The 
development of the trouble leading to the 
strike and the subsequent attitude of the 
contending parties in interest were of an 
unhappily common chartcter; but the way 
in which the matter was finally settled was 
altogether unique and worthy of being 
taken into consideration in other localities. 
A demand for a rearrangement of working 
hours and an increase in wages had been 
made by the employees of an important 
street railway company, which was con¬ 
ceded by the managers as to the first 
point, but refused as to the second, where¬ 
upon all hands struck. For the purpose 
of embarrassing the management, a strike 
was also precipitated on another extensive 
street railway system in which they were 
interested, although the employeesfof that 
system had no grievance of their own. A 
third line, having no connection whatever 
with the first two, was also tied up, merely 
because it ran through part of their terri¬ 
tory. Altogether a good two-thirds of the 
street railway service of Chicago was in¬ 
volved, to the great discomfort, inconven¬ 
ience and even pecuniary loss of a large 
part of the city’s population. This condi¬ 
tion of affairs lasted for a week, an at¬ 
tempt being made in the meantime by the 
railway managers to secure pew men to run 
their cars, which was opposed in every 
way by the old force of hands and their 
sympathizers, requiring the constant efforts 
of the entire police force of the city to 
prevent rioting and consequent damage 
to property, as well as loss of life. 

During the continuance of the strike 
unceasing efforts were made by the city 
authorities and prominent citizens to bring 
the contending parties together and effect 
a basis of settlement, but their well-meant 
attempts at mediation were unsuccessful 
until the citizens generally held indigna¬ 
tion meetings protesting against the stub¬ 
born attitude of the belligerants and 
insisting upon the adoption of a compro¬ 
mise. The daily press also took the same 
position, and a powerful expression of 
public opinion was thus evoked which had 
its influence. Committees were appointed 
by the striking men to meet the railway 
managers and Mayor Roche in consulta¬ 
tion, and those who were striking in sym- 
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pathy were ordered back to their posts 
again to await the result of this supreme 
effort to settle the trouble. Professional 
labor agitators, who had made themselves 
conspicuous in directing the councils of 
the strikers, but were not railway employees 
in any capacity, were excluded from the 
deliberations. 

Then came the critical point, when the 
most careful management was needed to 
bring the hostile parties upon a common 
ground of mutual concession and effective 
agreement. The conference was long and 
evoked much bitterness, but Mayor Roche 
steadily reminded both sides that, as the 
representative of the people, he was there 
to see the dispute finally settled, and that 
a compromise should be arranged. A be¬ 
ginning was made, but details were hotly 
disputed, new objections and difficulties 
arising as soon as old ones were disposed 
of, any one of which would probably have 
been a fatal bar to further progress toward 
a settlement if the chief magistrate of the 
city had not persistently appealed to the 
parties that they should not permit trivial 
matters to interpose and prevent an agree- 
aient. At length all questions at issue 
were adjusted and the strike was pro¬ 
nounced at an end. It would hardly be 
supposed that the result of negotiations car¬ 
ried on under such circumstances would be 
very satisfactory# to either set of dis¬ 
putants. Both gave way further than 
they would have done without the press- 
are personally applied through the Mayor, 
but which they felt came from the citizens 
generally. The sores left may take some 
lime t'» heal, and an occasional outcrop¬ 
ping of bitterness may be manifested, but 
the condition of affairs is much better 
with a general resumption of business 
than would have been the case if the 
fight had continued several days longer 
and involved widespread interest. The 
loss in income to corporations, in earnings 
to workingmen, in sales to business men, 
might have reached enormous amounts, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience entailed 
on all classes of citizens and the inevitable 
accompaniment ol injury to persons and 
damage to property. 

This has been averted by the decisive 
action of Mayor Roche. The position he 
took as a compulsory arbitrator is worthy 
of imitatiou under similar circumstances 
in these days of frequent strikes and labor 
troubles. The warrant for such action 
does not necessarily rest in statute law, but 
comes from a higher authority—the wel¬ 
fare of the community. The questions at 
issue between employers and employed 
may seem to them to be of immense im¬ 
portance, but the interests of the people 
at large are paramount. Mayor Roche did 
well in making them an active third party 
in the settlement of the Chicago contro¬ 
versy. ^ _ 

OBITUARY. 

FRANK M. REYNOLDS. 

Frank M. Reynolds, superintendent of 
fhw United Coal and Coke Company, died 
tecently at his residence in Connellsville, 
Pa., after a brief but severe illness, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. Mr. Reynolds 
has been identified in various responsible 
capacities with the interests of the Con¬ 
ti ei Is ville coke region for about 15 years, 
and was highly esteemed by all who were 
brought into contact with him. 


Triple Power Hydraulic Shear Legs. 

A short time ago Mr. G. Richou gave, 
in Le Genie Civil , an account of the triple 
power hydraulic shear legs erected at Mar¬ 
seilles, France. From- an abstract of his 
article, just published in the “ Excerpt 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the British 
Institution of Civil Engineers,” we take 
the following: 

The shear legs constructed for the port 
of Marseilles, by the Fives-Lille Company, 
and placed on the auay near the graving- 
docks, had to be designed to lift a load 
from a vessel alongside the quay and de¬ 
posit it on a wagon or truck near the edge 
of the quay for its head to be able to ad¬ 
vance 29$ feet beyond the edge of the 
quay, and to recede 16$ feet behind it, 
and its hight such that the load could be 
lifted over 23 feet above the Quay level. 
It had to be made to work, at pleasure, at 
powers of 25, 75 and 120 tons, with a pro¬ 
portionate expenditure of water, and to be 
provided with a capstan for conveying the 
loaded truck directly beneath it and for 
removing them. 

To illustrate the novel arrangements in¬ 
troduced in these shear legs, the author 
commences with references to some of the 
shear legs previously erected. The old 
type consisted of two shear legs fixed 
apart, one behind the other, at the bottom, 
but connected at the top, hanging over 
the quay to the requisite extent, and main¬ 
tained in a fixed position by ties anchored 
in the masonry. The lifting was effected 
by pulleys fastened to the tops of the 
shear legs, and moved by hand winches or 
capstans, whilst other pulleys were re¬ 
quired to draw the load on to the quay. 
These shear legs required a number of 
men, and their greatest power was 40 tons. 
The increased power required for handling 
the large guns of ironclads and marine 
boilers has led to the adoption of shear 
legs, similarly fixed, but worked by steam 
or hydraulic power, of which, among 
those made within the last 20 years, may 
be cited the shear legs erected at Toulon, 
Antwerp, Spezia and Elswick. The ma¬ 
chine at Toulon, constructed in 1807, con¬ 
sists of a couple of fixed shear legs, con¬ 
nected at the top by a strong girder, on 
which the trolly runs which shifts the 
loael. One steam winch lifts the 
loael, and another shifts its posi¬ 
tion. The motive force is an engine of 
30 horse-power, and the maximum power 
is 50 tons. The shears erected at Ant¬ 
werp in 1878 has three legs, connected at 
the top by a steel axle; a hy. raulic ma¬ 
chine with three cylinders works alter¬ 
nately a winch carrying a cable for lifting 
and two endless screws, which move the 
bottom of the hinder leg, and, causing the 
two other legs to turn on two pivots fast¬ 
ened on the quay w all, shift the load hori¬ 
zontally. The working is simple, but the 
toothed gearing and endless screws pro¬ 
duce considerable friction, and are not 
suited for accelerated working, which is 
sometimes necessary. The three-legged 
oscillating shears at the Elswick gun lac- 
tory transports the load like the Antwerp 
shears, but the lifting is effected by the 
aid of a hydraulic cylinder suspended 
from the shears. The lifting is similarly 
effected by the shears at the Spezia arsenal, 
also erected by Sir W. G. Armstrong & 
Co., but the horizontal movement is pro¬ 
duced by the rotation of the shears. 
Both these last-named shears can lift 160 
tons. 

The new shears at Marseilles are three- 
legged and oscillating, like those of Ant¬ 
werp and Elsw ick, and with direct action, 
both for the lifting and the horizontal 
motion. The piston of a hydraulic press, 
acting ufpon the bottom of the hinder leg, 
effects the oscillating movement; and an¬ 
other hydraulic press, suspended rrom the 
top of the shears, accomplishes the lift¬ 


ing. An automatic multiplying apparatus 
causes the water pressure to be increased 
for lifting loads of between 75 and 120 
tons, and to be reduced for loads of be¬ 
tween 75 and 25 tons. An accumulator 
holds in readiness the greater portion of 
the water, under pressure, required for one 
operation. An apparatus, furnished with 
cables, erected on the back of the hinder 
leg of the shears, serves for accessory op¬ 
erations and for lifting loads not exceea-, 
ing 8 tons. Lastly, a suspended platform, 
on which the conductor stands, enables 
supervision to be exercised close at hand 
over all the operations. The hydraulic 
cylinder for lifting, instead of being hung 
from the top, as at Elswick and Spezia, 
which is liable to cause leakages ana thus 
impair the power of the machine, is sus¬ 
pended from its forged steel bottom by two 
steel rods, fastened to the top of the 
shears by a Cardan joint, relieving the 
cylinder from the strain of the load, and 
affording it the required mobility. The 
diameter of the cylinder is If feet, having 
been calculated for a mean power of 
75 tons, with a water-pressure of 710 
pMinds per square inch. The automatic 
multiplier is used for powers of 25 and 120 
tons, consisting of two cylinders, placed 
end to end and fastened together by rods, 
in which two pistons of different diameters 
work. Two oi these machines, placed side 
by side and coupled, insure a continuous 
motion of the load when lifted. The 
water-pressure, which continues uniform, 
is directed against the larger or smaller 
piston, according as the water-pressure in 
the lifting cylinder is to be increased or 
diminished ; for the larger piston, acting 
on the smaller piston, increases the pressure 
of the water delivered into the lifting 
cylinder in proportion to their diameters— 
namely, up to from 1280 to 1420 pounds 
on the square inch; while, when the 
smaller piston acts on the larger piston, 
the pressure is proportionately reduced. 
The diameter of the large piston is 1.1 
foot; of the smaller piston, 10 inches, and 
of the connecting roa, 9$ inches, and the 
length of stroke is 3.28 feet. The maxi¬ 
mum hight of lift, of 46 feet, can be ac¬ 
complished, in case of need, in 28 seconds. 
The shear legs were tested, in August, 
1887, with a load of 140 tons, and worked 
perfectly. The efficiency of this machine, 
with direct action, is much greater than 
where the power is transmitted by cables, 
and for loads of 75 to 80 tons, not requir¬ 
ing the intervention of the multiplier, is 
at least 90 per cent., instead of an efficiency 
of only 25 per cent, for the type of shears 
like those at Antwerp. 


Corporations were recently organized in 
Illinois as follows • The Fox Solid 
Pressed Steel Company, at Chicago ; capi¬ 
ta*!, $500,000; incorporators, Charles S 
Holt, Colvin C. H. Fyffe. Arthur D. 
Wheeler. Chicago Carriage Lamp Com- 
prny, at Chicago; capital, $15,000; in¬ 
corporators, John H. Kaiser, Jr., Charles 
H. Engel and Freu L. Brooke. The 
Universal Heating Company, at Chicago; 
capital, $50,000 ; incorporators, LewL 
K. Curlett, Henry Boyce, W. Knox 
Haynes, £im Foundry Company, at' 
Chicago; capital, $12,000; incorporators, 
Justin. R. Graves, John C. Armstrong, 
Martin M. Gridley. National Implement 
Company, at Aurora; capital, $200,000; 
incorporators, W. H. Craadock, Frank D. 
Ray and William D. Goodnow. A cer ifi- 
cate was filed changing the name of the 
Larm Mfg. Company, of Chicago, to the 
Harmless Spur Wire Company. 

At New Orleans the freight rate on cot¬ 
ton to Liverpool has advanced *o over 1 
cent a pound, the highest point reached in 
maDy years. Ocean freights are high all 
over the world. • 
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A TALK ON STEEL. 


One of the features of the Scranton 
meeting of the American Society of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers was the discussion of 
the query, 44 What experiences and phe¬ 
nomena can you describe as to the conduct 
of steels under the conditions in which you 
were using themt ” At a previous meet¬ 
ing of the society so much interest had 
been manifested on the subject that it had 
been deemed desirable to give a more than 
ordinarily Ion^ allowance of time to this 
topic, and wntten and oral contributions 
had, therefore, been freely invited. 

As a result Mr. W. W. Dingee wrote to 
the effect that the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company use large amounts of 
machinery steel in the manufacture of 
threshing-cylinder teeth. This steel can¬ 
not be hardened with any certainty by any 
of the usual methods. The chief trouble 
with it comes from its uneven texture. It 
is not very uncommon to find a bar that 
may be broken like cast steel, when within 
a short distance of the break it can be bent 
cold. 

Mr. Wol Kent had sent samples of 
trusses for torsion balances, with spring 
steel wires stretched upon them, that had 
been under test for some months past in 
the factory of the Springer Torsion Balance 
Company. The longest of the three wires 
on the double truss had been twisted 
through an angle of 45°—that is, 224° 
each side of its normal position 7,100,000 
times. The two shorter wires on the single 
trusses had been twisted through an angle | 
of 16° 2,200,000 times. These wires were j 
stretched orginally to the notes C sharp 
and D above the staff respectively. After 
they had been twisted 1,000,000 times 
each the tone was tried again, and one of 
the wires appeared to have a tone half a* 
semitone higher, and the other was about 
half a semitone lower than when the test 
was begun, possibly a mistake in the 
original tuning. After they had been 
twisted 2,000,000 times each the tone was 
found to be same as it was after 1,000,- 
000 twists. As regards steel of low ten¬ 
sile strength Mr. Kent said: 44 The lowest 
tensile strength I have ever found in steel 
was 42,000 pounds per square inch. It 
was American open-hearth steel made for 
horseshoe nails. The composition was 
about, carbon, 0.10; phosphorus, 0.012; 
manganese, 0.20; silicon, 0.02. It was 
necessary to keep the phosphorus ex¬ 
tremely low to secure the low tensile 
strength and great ductility desired. ” Con- 
cerninghigh tensile strength of watchspring 
steel Mr. Kent said: ‘ 4 Some three years 
ago I procured 13 samples of watch springs 
and tested them for tensile strength in a 
crude apparatus in which a strong spring 
balance was used to indicate the strain. 
The springs included a Jurgensen main 
spring, an English, a Waltham, a Water- 
bury and several other springs of various 
sizes and different tempers. The tensile 
strength of the whole lot of 13 varied 
between the limits of 300,000 and 375,000 
pounds per square inch, a much less varia¬ 
tion than might be expected considering 
the variety of sizes, tempers and sources 
from which they were obtained.” 

Mr. George R. Stetson had sent a broken 
drill. The singular regularity of the fract¬ 
ure was peculiar. The break was not at 
a shoulder, but about 1 inch from it. This 
piece of steel broke during the night after 
having been in the hands of a workman 
for several hours. The shank was forged 
from larger stock, and cooled by dipping 
in water. There was heat enough to 
harden it somewhat. The cooling no 
doubt caused the fracture, but why it 
should have taken several hours before the 
break occurred is difficult to understand. 
The steel stood rough handlmg, but broke 
during the night while lying on a machine, 


part being found on the floor. Mr. Stet- each side, reducing the total thickness 
son did not think it a good practice to 0.10 inch as above stated. After they 0 
hurry the cooling of steel in this way, al- had been ground a few hours, they began 
though the water annealing of steel is usu- to crack, and nearly every one was ruined 
ally satisfactory if carefully done. This by reason of this tendency. In some eases 
breaking after hardening is not unusual, they would break into a dozen pieces. I 
sometimes not developing for several days, had communicated with Sanderson Broth- 
One of the members spoke of such an inci- ers Steel Company, and they attributed 
dent happening after months. There may the fact to overheating, but the descrip- 
be foundation for the belief that clock and tion 44 a bright red” had been strictly 
watch springs break during a thunder followed, and had been none too high for 
shower more frequently than at other similar steel for a like use. Samples 
times, and that a razor is improved in cut- of this were sent to Sanderson Brothers 
ting qualities after lying unused for some and tempered by them, and the temper 
time. He forwarded part of a large tap slightly drawn, but it was not sufficiently 
broken in hardening. The imperfection hard to do the work. We then resorted 
of the steel was apparent. Such a fracture to steel No. 5, same make, which had pre- 
is common with large tools; whether large cisely the same treatment as first described, 
tools that do not break have this imper- and which has resulted in no case in break- 
fection or not it is impossible to know. age. The work performed by the sample 
The majority of sizes, 4 inches and above, returned to us by the Sandersons was the 
that do not break show irregularity in punching of 5000 reeds without regrind- 
grain. The question naturally arises, Why ing, while the No. 5 will punch 20,000, 
should so slight a cause produce this re- and with some thicknesses even more. The 
suit? The most common breakage of taps dies were perfectly square and were set 
in hardening is at about 1 diameter from with a piece of tissue paper 0.0005 in 
the entering end of the tap. By screwing thickness between them, cutting a per- 
an iron washer over this end of the tool to fectly smooth edge. 

keep the water from it this breakage, it was Mr. Chas L. Houston wrote: 4 4 In the 
thought, could be lessened. This could be discussion at the Nashville meeting as to 
done by tapping out the center for a small the significance of the peculiar curved lines 
machine screw, and holding the washer which appear in the disturbance of the 
against the tool by this screw. Samples of surface scale of steel boiler plates, caused 
drills cracked in hardening were shown, by the strains of shearing, some of the 
Much the larger loss from breakage on members claimed that it was only a scale 
drills, larger than ^ inch, show this pecul- disturbance, and it did not indicate any 
iar fracture. It is not confined to any part injury to the metal. I have reason to be- 
of the twist, though the samples are lieve, however, that it is an indication of 
toward the shank or solid part of the drill, injury to the body of the metal, and send 
There was a peculiar uniformity in the herewith a piece of plate which had been 
fracture, and in all the hundreds which had so affected and afterward was stretched 
been noticed the fracture never is re- and broken in a testing machine. The 
versed or pointing toward the shank. lines show very plainly that the metal had 

Mr. E. Fawcett said: 44 Some time since been strained beyond its elastic limit, not 
we had occasion to make some large taps only upon the surface but to some depth 
and dies for bridge bolts, and being in a (as shown on the edges of test piece), so 
hurry, the forger in annealing left them in that when afterward it was* stretched it 
a bed of charred (bituminous) coal on the did not so readily yield at these points, 
forge over night to give them a good leaving elevations of slight extent upon 
44 soaking,” as he called it. On working the surface. The lines upon this sample 
the steel we found it to have a very coarse are not so much the peculiar curved ones, 
crystalline structure and to be brittle, the result of shearing, as they are those 
Needing them immediately, we finished resulting from the curling of the narrow 
them up, tempered and put them to work, scrap at the shears and the subsequent 
One of them broke after threading some straightening to prepare for testing. I 
hundreds of nuts, but did not show as large have observed, as also have many other 
a crystalline structure as before tempering; workers of steel, that metal of some 
the others have been in use ever since, degree of ducitility when subjected to 
The steel was ordered for the special pur- strains will sometimes crack like glass, 
pose from a well-known manufacturer in showing no evidence of ductility at 
Pittsburgh, and had every appearance of the point of fracture. I noticed some 
being first class. ” five years ago one striking case of a f 

Mr. Levi K. Fuller said: In 1885 I had plate of American made basic steel, which 
occasion to make a series of dies and was sent to a locomotive works to try its 
punches for the Estey Organ Company, to flanging qualities. It was flanged into a 
fee used in punching sheet brass for reeds, locomotive f hroat sheet, the edges being 
both block and tongue, for use in their first turned down and then the concave 
organs. The steel was No. 4, Sanderson end worked out. The next morning a 
Brothers Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y. crack appeared at the opposite end which 
The bar was cut into various sizes in a had not been heated at all, and had had 
planer, heated in a charcoal fire and an- the roughness of shearing removed by 
nealed in wood ashes. The specimens planing. This crack continued to extend 
were then planed to various sizes and for a week or ten days, until it reached 
thicknesses, ranging from 1-^ x ^ x 3 to the whole way across to the part that had 
1x3x3, These were heated to a bright been heated. This, of course, was due to 
red, in accordance with the instructions the contracting strain at the flanged end, 
printed upon the label on the bar of steel, and the sides of the crack showed little or 
and hardened in water and ground with- no evidences of having reduced or 
out the temper being drawn in the least, stretched at the fracture. I had a test 
They were then subjected to grinding in piece taken from one side of the crack and 
an emery grinder to the proper sizes; they prepared so that when pulled it had the 
were ground on a frame but not confined, crystalline tace of the crack for one edge 
remaining loose so as to allow the steel to of the test piece. The test, taken nearly 
move, if there was any tendency in that across the grain of rolling, showed a ten- 
direction. As the skin was removed upon sile strength of 68,580 pounds per square 
one side the surface was slightly inch ana a reduction of area of 42 per 
concaved, and they had to be turned cent., with a fibrous fracture. I send one 
over and ground upon opposite sides end of this piece, which, however, is al- 
five times before they ceased changing most too old and rusty to show its char- 
their form. The various blocks were acter.. I also send some numbers ot the 
planed 0.010 thicker than the finished size Journal of the Franklin Institute, show- 
to allow for grinding. They were ground ing the results of some curious tests made 
0.0001 inch alternately on each side, by my father. One series, 1878, shows 
receiving a total of five grindings upon that steel and iron both when raised to 
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about 600° heat F. lose in ductility and 
gain in tensile strength; this is also cor¬ 
roborated by bending and tensile tests 
made in Europe and translated for the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute in 1885. 
Another set of my father’s tests shows the 
effect of straining iron up to nearly its 
elastic limit and continuing the strain for 
24 hours or more, the result being in some 
cases raising the elastic limit almost to 
the ultimate strength of the material.” 

Mr. Chas. T. Main remarked: During 
the year of 1883, when arranging the driv¬ 
ing system of the Lower Pacific Mills, at 
Lawrence, Mass., it was thought that steel 
shafts for head lengths would be stronger 
and more desirable than iron. Accord¬ 
ingly quite a large number of these of 4 
and 5 inches diameter were put in. The 
calculated sizes were amply sufficient to 
carry their respective loads, and the shafts 
were well supported by hangers near the 
pulleys and'were firmly held. In less than 
a year two 5-inch shafts had broken in one 
place, and one in another place, and four 
4-inch shafts had broken. These were re¬ 
placed with forged iron shafts, which were 
subjected to the same conditions of load, 
speed, &c., the bearings remaining the 
same as before. The 5-inch shafts are 
still running under the same conditions. 
The 4-inch shafts are still running, al¬ 
though the conditions have more recently 
been 'changed. The other steel head 
lengths which did not break were all 
changed for iron with one exception, which 
still remains as it was. 

Mr. H. D. Hibbard, of the Linden Steel 
Company, of Pittsburgh, called attention 
to the importance of giving as far as possi¬ 
ble the history of the steel finder consid¬ 
eration. “To those not engaged in its 
manufacture,” he remarked, “steel is steel, 
but not necessarily so to those engaged in 
the business. Unless the history of its 
manufacture is known much of the other 
information about it is useless. Even with 
the chemical analysis known, which is es¬ 
sential, the great variations in physical 
properties due to different methods of 
manufacture and subsequent treatment 
may account for any anomalies, and un¬ 
less these are known the mysterious ele¬ 
ment of the symposium will not be kept 
at a minimum. As no two plants are alike, 
no two methods alike, and no two men 
alike, the most complete description of the 
steel would indicate the name of the firm 
and man who made the steel. Then would 
follow the subsequent manipulation to put 
the steel in shape for use. Even then the 
mishaps it h&n met with from bad work¬ 
manship will never be known.” 

Mr. Oberlin Smith presented the case of 
a set of steel dies 4 inches square and 1 
inch thick, in hardening which the jaws 
were found to crack so frequently that a 
large loss resulted. The explanation, of 
course, was that the relatively small jaws 
cooled so quickly, as compared with the 
large body of the die, that violent strains 
were set up. As a remedy, an arrangement 
was adopted by which the die, while un¬ 
dergoing hardening, was slowly revolved 
in a vertical plane and gradually lowered 
into the cooling liquid. The cooling thus 
proceeded from the outside, the outside 
corners first being acted upon. These oc¬ 
casionally cracked off, but only in a very 
small number of cases, and the method 
proved highly satisfactory. In hardening 
taps, Mr. Smith had found the outside 
portion to crack off in many instances. 
To obviate this, he recommended drilling- 
a hole in the middle of one end, thus al¬ 
lowing the water to act on the inside and 
outside at the same time, in this way 
equalizing the strains resulting from cool¬ 
ing. Mr. Smith further attributed irregu¬ 
lar strains in a great measure to lack of 
homogeneity in rolling or casting. Burn¬ 
ing of the metal, he thought, resulted from 
the action of the air-blast in a forge, 
and, as a remedy, suggested a deep fire 


and exposure of the metal to radiated heat 
only. 

Mr. J. E. Denton referred to the break¬ 
ing of iron shafts on six Hoboken ferry¬ 
boats within one winter. One of the 
shafts had been in service less than a year 
and the others for periods of from three to 
five years. The breakage, it was thought, 
resulted from the adoption of iron pad¬ 
dles in place of wooden ones, but subse¬ 
quent experiments showed them to be 
fully capable of withstanding the increased 
strain. Mr. Denton referred also to the 
breakage of Krupp-steel shafts on the 
Allegheny River, the steel in all cases 
having been found to be of good quality. 
As to the influence of the nature of the 
strain in producing fracture, attention was 
drawn to experiments with watch springs, 
which showed that if the strain was only 
small enough it could be applied an in¬ 
finite number of times without damage. 

Prof. John E. Sweet, in referring to 
hardened steel for standard gauges, re¬ 
marked that length pieces were found to 
constantly change after hardening. With 
cylindrical pieces also, after having been 
accurately ground, it was found that after 
standing on end a few hours they became 
enlarged in diameter in a north and south 
direction. In order to prevent a change 
in length of gauges Mr. Geo. M Bond 
suggested leaving the gauges unfinished 
for six or eight months after hardening. 
The strains due to hardening, he re¬ 
marked, were greatest at the end, and all 
gauges, before being sent out for use, 
should be heated a second time to a tem¬ 
perature higher than any they may be 
liable to encounter in practical use. Tests 
have shown such second heating to shorten 
the pieces. In the matter of equalizing 
the strains in taps from cooling Mr. Bond 
recommended drilling a hole clear through 
each tap, this having worked well with 0, 
9 and 10 inch bridge taps. Mr. Bond 
further cited the case of a gauge 2 J inches 
in diameter, which, four days after hav¬ 
ing been hardened and finished, cracked 
through the middle, measurement, more 
over, showing the end diameters to have 
become enlarged. 

Capt. Robert W. Hunt spoke in an inter¬ 
esting manner of the effect of manganese 
on steel for gun barrels. During the 
Turko-Russian war the Winchester and 
the Smith & Wesson companies, it appears, 
had in hand large contracts for guns. 
Both firms for a time used imported steel. 
The Winchester Company wanted for their 
purposes soft octagon steel which would 
give a short chip in boring. In supplying 
such steel in tnis country it was found 
necessary to keep the manganese down to 
about 0.4 per cent., an increase over this 
causing a long chip and a rougher bored 
surface. As to the quality of steel, Cap¬ 
tain Hunt held that primarily it was all 
good, but the men who handled it were 
careless and largely responsible for the 
erratic behavior of the metal. The qual¬ 
ity of steel rails, he thought, was actually 
deteriorating, but as to the good old rails 
of which we sometimes hear—they had 
been shown to be chemically mean, the 
phosphorus often running from 0.07 to 
0.15 per cent. The reason of their good 
behavior in use was purely physical, the 
steel being worked at a lower temperature. 

Mr. F. H. Richards, in speaking of taps 
and dies, remarked among other things 
that in some New England shops forging 
small steel tools was considered a failure 
and orders had been given that such tools 
should be cut from the solid. Mr. Ober¬ 
lin Smith remarked that hardening some¬ 
time caused steel rings to swell ana some¬ 
times to contract. Mr. Barr cited the case 
of 50 taps in which, after hardening and 
finishing, the threaded portions were alike 
in less than 6 pieces. Mr. Jerome 
Wheelock spoke of tempering valve stems 
2^ inches in diameter and 9 feet long. 
These are kept below scaling heat and 


dropped into the water vertically. This 
method was almost uniformly successful. 
Prof. F. R. Hutton referred to some of 
the steel castings which had been turned 
out for the new war vessels built at 
Cramp’s. In these heavy castings sharp 
angles had been carefully avoided. Mr. 
W. E. Crane, in closing the discussion, 
spoke of the shrinking by rehardening 
of the dies used in drawing brass tubes. 


The Carnegie Concerns. 

In our issue of last week we made men¬ 
tion of the fact that some important 
changes in the firm of Carnegie Bros. & 
Co., Limited, and Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, had taken 
place. Since that time some additional 
lacts in regard to the changes have been 
brought out. The reason for the re¬ 
tirement of Henry Phipps, Jr., is his seri¬ 
ous ill-health which threatened to become 
more serious if he continued in active 
service. The retirement of John Walker, 
who held the position of Chairman of 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, was 
caused by difference of opinion between 
himself and Andrew Carnegie dating back 
to the big coke strike and subsequent 
events. Both gentlemen, however, sev¬ 
ered their business relations with the un¬ 
derstanding that the friendly personal re¬ 
lations would continue without interrup¬ 
tion. On Thursday, the 18th inst., 
another change in the firm of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, occurred, E. A. 
Mac rum who has held the position of 
treasurer of that firm for a number of yean 
resigned and was succeeded by Lawrence 
P. Phipps, who is a nephew of Henry 
Phipps, Jr. On account of the many false 
rumors set afloat by the changes made in 
the firm the following statement wss pre¬ 
pared and given out by Andrew Carnegie 
on the day after the changes were made. 

At the request of' Mr. Henry Phipps, Jr., 
Mr. D. A. Stewart was yesterday unanimously 
elected chairman of Carnegie Bros. & Co., 
Limited. Mr. Stewart, as is well known, has 
been one of the leading officers of the firm since 
its inception. He has for many years occupied 
the position of vice-chairman and attended to 
the duties of chairman during Mr. Phipps’s ab¬ 
sence. Mr. Phipps concluded his 28th year in 
the iron business this month, and felt that he 
should now be relieved from routine duties. 
His partners felt that he had deserved from 
them anything he asked, and gladly acquiesced. 
He is hereafter to occupy a similar position to 
that always occupied by Mr. Carnegie, that of 
consulting partner without salary. As hereto¬ 
fore. he will have full charge of all the finances 
of the various concerns. He retains his posi¬ 
tion in the firm as the principal partner next to 
Mr. Carnegie. Mr. John G. A. Leishman was 
elected vice-chairman. These changes required 
some corresponding changes in the firm or Car¬ 
negie, Phipps & Co., Limited. Mr. John Walker 
having sola his interest to the younger mem¬ 
bers of the firm. Mr. Wm. L. Abbott was 
elected chairman of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
Limited; Mr. H. M. Curry was elected vice- 
chairman and Mr. W. P. Palmer was elected 
secretary. Mr. Abbott entered the service of 
the firm 17 years ago, when quite a lad, at a 
small salary, and has risen step bv step to his 
present position, having developed as he pro¬ 
gressed. He was heartily congratulated by 
every one of his associates upon his deserved 
promotion, and enters upon tne chief command 
with their cordial good wishes. Mr. Curry has 
been 10 years in the firm’s service, having 
begun like Mr. Abbott as a young man at a 
small salary. All his partners rejoice over h»s 
fully earned promotion. Mr. Palmer, who has 
been promoted, has won his spurs by many 
years of distinguished service, and has been 
admitted to the firm as partner as his just re¬ 
ward. All other officials remain as before. In 
making these necessary changes the firm have 
adhered strictly to their well-known policy of 
promoting those of their own young men who 
have proved their ability and seal during long 
years of service. 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, con¬ 
trol the Homestead Steel Works at Home¬ 
stead, Pa., the Lucy furnaces at Pitts¬ 
burgh, and the Seventy-ninth Street Iron 
Works, or Lower Union Mills, also in that 
city. Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limited, 
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control the Edgar Thomson Steel Works 
at Braddock and the seven blast furnaces 
at that place, and also the Union Iron 
Mills on Thirty-third street, Pittsburgh. 
It is reliably stated that further changes 
are contemplated in both firms and will be 
made at an early day. 


Providence Notes. 


In a locked room in a shop in Paw¬ 
tucket stands a machine, the invention of 
a Rhode Island gentleman, whose reputa¬ 
tion as a civil and mechanical engineer is 
not confined to this country alone. It is a 
machine for making horseshoe nails, and 
represents seven years of experiment and I 
study by Mr. John A. Coleman and the 
expenditure of tens of thousands of dollars. | 
It is fully protected by patents, and, in the 
opinion of competent judges, men engaged 1 
in just this line of business, is destined 
to work a revolution in that industry. 
Across the room stands a larger machine 
designed for the same purpose, an ad¬ 
mirable piece of work, but abandoned in 
the matter of some of its details now for 
the simpler form of the completed mechan¬ 
ism. A belt run through the partition 
brings the power, and, although the ma¬ 
chine is not as yet run for commercial 
profit, several barrels of the finished prod¬ 
uct turned out during the perfecting of 
the mechanism are stowed in one corner of 
the room. The object sought was to make 
a nail which would be tougher than those 
in general use, which would not split and 
which would not crack the hoof—in short, 
a better nail in every way than any now in 
use. Mr. Coleman makes his nails by cold 
drawing from blanks considerably shorter 
than the finished article. The machine 
which takes advantage of simple natural 
laws is strictly automatic, the only atten¬ 
tion required being that a supply of blanks 
shall be furnished, and these may be de¬ 
livered in a tangle just as they are dumped 
out of a keg, and that the machine shall 
be kept well oiled. The essential parts 
are few in number and positive in action— 
in fact, the whole machine is wonderfully 
simple when the work it does is considered. 
The finished Dails have as fine a polish 
as if rattled, and a long, even taper to 
a point *as keen as a needle’s. A new nail 
just from the machine dropped from the 
hight of a person’s waist will stick up¬ 
right in the fioor at one’s feet. These nails 
have been thoroughly and satisfactorily 
tested in competition with standard makes 
of horseshoe nails. Although the machine 
is larger than its commercial issue will be, 
as it represents the evolution due to years 
of thought and development, it presents 
an interesting study in the manifest em¬ 
ployment of the most direct me*ms to ef¬ 
fect a desired result, and is mechanically 
very satisfying. The machine will occupy 
but little floor space, and its design com¬ 
bines grace with ample strength. It is 
attracting much attention from men in 
the horse-nail and allied industries, and 
within a few days the managers of a com¬ 
pany of ironworkers, employing upward of 
5000 hands, spent nearly half a day in in¬ 
specting the machine with a view to ne¬ 
gotiate. 

The New York, Providence and Boston 
Railroad has introduced a time-saving de¬ 
vice in charging the cylinders of its gas- 
lighted cars. Formerly, cars were held at 
Stonington until their reservoirs were 
filled, a proceeding which frequently 
caused delay. Now, a oar containing five 
large reservoirs has been put in service. 
This is charged at the Stonington gas plant 
in the company’s yard, and the car is taken 
to New Lbndon, the car being charged 
while cars are waiting at that station, and 
obviating unneeessary delay. 

The Edison Electric Light Company 
propose to lay an underground line through 
Thames street, Newport, which will be 


connected with their station on the hill by 
a pole line via Church street. Although 
the city authorities have rot given per¬ 
mission to lay the wires, which they have 
no right to do, the company having never 
received a charter, it is understood that 
they will make no objection, and already 
the paving blocks along the east curb of 
the street are being removed so that the 
trench for wires may be dug. 

The contract for lighting the new 
steamer Puritan, of the Fall River Line, 
hag been awarded to the Edison Electric 
Lighting Company. There will be 1600 
lamps of 16 candle-power each, for which 
current will be furnished by four 400 light 
dynamos. Two u straight line” engines 
will be motive power for the plant. The 
steamers Bristol, Providence and Pilgrim, 
of this line are also lighted by the Edison 
system, Armington & Sims engines being 
used as the driving power. 

The improvements of the New York, 
Providence and Boston Railroad Company 
in and about this city have been exten¬ 
sive during the past three or four years. 
The latest improvement under way is the 
purchase of land between the railway and 
the projection of West Exchange street. 
It is a narrow tract on the south side of 
the railroad, containing four acres, or 
174,240 square feet, and is undoubtedly 
the largest piece of land that has changed 
hands in this city for a long time. The 
company have begun their improvements 
by building a new engine-house, which 
will contain stalls for 20 engines, while 
from the building to the Atwell’s avenue 
bridge tracks will be laid, principally for 
freight cars which are to be unloaded. 

The Corliss Mfg. Company of this city 
have just finished three large boilers for 
the City Mfg. Company, of New Bedford, 
Mass. * Leonidas. 

The Jennings-Beale Case. 

The Supreme Court, at Pittsburgh, heard 
arguments on the appeal of B. F. Jennings, 
John Davis and T. D Jenkins from the 
Court of Common Pleas, of Armstrong 
County. Joseph G. Beale, together with 
Robert Flenniken and the defendants, 
formed the iron firm of Jennings, Beale 
& Co., Limited, which was engaged at 
Leechburg in manufacturing steel billets 
of the Siemens-Martin open-hearth process 
In July last Beale filed a bill in equity 
against the other members in the firm, 
alleging that they were about to move the 
w T orks without nis consent at a cost of 
$20,000, which would work him irrepar¬ 
able injury. This, it was claimed by 
Beale, was in violation of the partnership 
articles, and, as he had lost confidence in 
the defendants, believing they were at¬ 
tempting to ruin the business, he asked 
for an injunction and the appointment of 
a receiver. The Common Pleas Court 
granted an injunction, and from this decis¬ 
ion the defendants appealed. The de¬ 
fendants alleged that Beale, as manager of 
the works, was incompetent, and for that 
reason and because of trouble with the 
Amalgamated Association, a majority of 
the firm considered it advisable to remove 
the furnaces to some place near the resi¬ 
dence of the Chairman, B. F. Jennings, 
that he might personally supervise th< 
manufacture of the billets. The allegation 
that the defendants were trying to ruin 
the business is stoutly denied. The coun¬ 
sel for Mr. Beale intimates that the de¬ 
fendants are endeavoring to squeeze Beale 
out of the firm, and alleges that the trouble 
with the Amalgamated Association was 
occasioned by Mr. Jennings recklessly dis¬ 
charging men and precipitating labor 
troubles on the firm, which could have 
been avoided by a removal to Allegheny 
County. It is further alleged that Mr. 
Jennings became so reckless that he began 
dismantling the furnace and loading it on 
care for transportation before he had 


secured & site for its re-erection. This 
removal would cost $25,000 to $30,000, 
the loundations would be a total loss and 
the new plant would involve an additional 
and needless expense of $23 per day. 

The troubles m the management of this^ 
firm were before the Supreme Court at its 
recent session, in Philadelphia. 


Torpedo Boats. 


The naval maneuvers of 1887 abroad 
confirmed the opinion formed in 1886 that 
torpedo boats of small tonnage are not 
adapted for service at sea. and that their 
field of operations is restricted to opera¬ 
tions on or near the coast and in harbors. 
The tendency at present is to build boats 
exceeding 130 feet in length, with dis¬ 
placements ranging above 90 tons, carry¬ 
ing machine ana rapid-fire guns in addi¬ 
tion to the torpedo armament. European 
powers have begun but a comparatively 
small number of torpedo boats during the 

E resent year, although a large number 
ave been added to the strength of the 
fleets; but these have, in a majority of 
cases, been completed in fulfillment of old 
contracts. In general, it may be fairly 
said that the smaller type of torpedo boat, 
fo highly thought of in 1885, has lost 
much of its prestige. The principal 
sources of weakness in the smaller boats 
have been found to lie in inefficient boilers 
and light construction of hull. A new 
boiler, invented by Messrs. Thornycroft & 
Co. has been largely adopted, and is giv¬ 
ing very satisfactory results; and the 
tendency to work more material into the 
construction of the hull and protection of 
vital parts bids fair to overcome the sec¬ 
ond weakness noticeable in the earlier 
boats, in which so much was sacrificed for 
speed. The necessity of torpedo repair 
and supply vessels again made itself ap¬ 
parent during the naval maneuvers. In 
England a large and powerful vessel, the 
Yulcan, is building, and in Italy two ves¬ 
sels of this class are to be built. The Ger¬ 
mans have appreciated the value of this 
class of vessel for some years, and have 
constructed division torpedo boats. These 
vessels are fitted with complete workshops 
and spare stores and are intended to ac¬ 
company divisions of torpedo boats. 

The difference of the speed of torpedo 
boats on trial and in actual service, almost 
always considerable, was well illustrated 
in the races of the English torpedo flotilla 
in the Channel, in which the victor at¬ 
tained a mean speed of but 16.25 knots 
per hour for five hours, while on the 
the original measured mile it realized a 
speed of 21 knots. This was also illus¬ 
trated in the competitive trials of Russian 
torpedo boats of various types in the Bal¬ 
tic in September last, the loss of speed 
amounting to 2^ to 4 knots in boats but a 
year old. The single exception known to 
this rule is that of the Normand boat 
Sveaborg, which realized in this trial its 
original trial speed. The trials of the Nord- 
enfeldt submarine torpedo boats in England 
and Turkey have attracted considerable 
attention, and mark a new phase in tor¬ 
pedo warfare. Their present under-water 
speed of 4 or 5 knots is very low for effi¬ 
cient service against ships under way; but 
the attention of inventors and naval con¬ 
structors is now directed to this type of 
boat, and doubtless it will be largely de¬ 
veloped in the future. In a circular re¬ 
cently issued by the U. 8. Navy Depart¬ 
ment calling for proposals for a submarine 
torpedo boat an under-water speed of 8 
knots is deemed requisite. This circular 
probably indicates the most advanced 
thought and opinion in regard to sub¬ 
marine boats. _ 

The Norway Steel and Iron Company 
of Boston, have decided to wind up their 
affaire and go out of business. 
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Iron in South Carolina. 


South Carolina has so long been con¬ 
sidered a purely agricultural State that it 
will be something of a surprise to many of 
the readers of The Iran Age to learn that 
almost as large an area of the State covers 
deposits of iron as constitute the iron 
region of Alabama, magnetic and specular 
ore are found in quantities on the Westerp 
slope of King's Mountain, in York, Spar¬ 
tanburg and Union Counties, also in 
Chester and Abbeville and in lesser quan¬ 
tities in many other counties of the State. 
Brown hematite is present in Pickem and 
Spartanburg Counties, and bog-iron ore 
can be found in every county in the State. 

A century ago the iron mines of South 
Carolina were profitably worked, at which 
time there were seven furnaces in opera¬ 
tion in the four counties of York, Ander¬ 
son, Greenville and Spartanburg. The dis¬ 
continuance of the industry was due in part 
the absence of cheap fuel, an obstacle 
which is now removed by the increase of 
railroad facilities and the development of 
coal mining at not a great distance. 

The earliest record of iron making in 
South Carolina was in the year of 1773, 
when iron works were erected by Mr. 
Buffington, and which were destroyed by 
the Tories during the Revolution. Soon 
after the war several furnaces and forges 
were constructed, the more prominent 
being the Era and Etna Furnaces, in York 
County. The Era was erected in 1787 and 
the Etna the year after. The principal 
owner of these furnaces was William Hill, 
who is said to have invented a new blow- 
ing apparatus, which dispensed with the 
use of wheels, cylinders or other kinds of 
wind-producing apparatus. In 1802 an air 
furnace was built on Charleston Neck, and 
in 1810 there were two bloomaries in 
Spartanburg County, four in Pendleton, 
two in Greenville and one in York. About 
this time there was a small steel furnace 
and a nail factory. Five years later York 
County had, in addition to the plant already 
mentioned, a forge, a furnace, a rolling 
mill for making sheet iron, and a nail fac¬ 
tory ; and there were small iron works in 
several other localities. 

As late as 1856 South Carolina had eight 
furnaces—one in York, one in Union, and 
six in Spartanburg County. Four of 
these furnaces then in operation produced 
1506 tons of charcoal iron. The same year 
there were also three rolling mills—one 
each in Spartanburg, Union and York 
counties, and the three turned out 1210 
tons of bar iron and nails. There were a 
couple of bloomaries in the State the same 
year. All of these furnaces and mills have 
since been discontinued on account of 
cheap methods of making iron having been 
inaugurated elsewhere. 

The Magnetic Iron and Steel Company, 
recently chartered by the Secretary of 
State at Columbia, has purchased the 
greater part of the magnetic iron ore lode 
near the town of Blacks, in York County. 
The price paid for the property was 
$60,000. The tract contains a large de¬ 
posit of magnetic ore, low in phosphorus 
and silica. The company is composed of 
wealthy capitalists from Birmingham and 
Atlanta. It is their intention to build a 
furnace at once, and afterward a rolling 
mill, which in turn is to be followed by 
other industries. A town is to be laid off, 
and a boom systematically worked up, 
and none know' how to do this so well as 
the Birmingham gentlemen interested in 
this project, which is freighted with so 
much importance to the iron future of 
South Carolina. 

The new r Charleston, Cincinnati and 
Chicago Railroad runs through the lands 
of this company and the officials of this 
road claim that they can deliver coal to 
the furnace's of the new iron company at 
$2.50 a ton. There are large forests of 


pine upon the lands of the company from 
which charcoal can be obtained, sufficient 
to supply the needs of a charcoal furnace. 
In close proximity to the ore beds pur¬ 
chased by the Magnetic Iron and Steel 
Company are also extensive deposits of 
Oolitic limestone. The Chesaw Iron 
Works will shortly begin the erection of a 
new brick foundry 90 x 30 feet. 


A Traveling Crane Worked by 
Electricity. 


It has become a custom with the me¬ 
chanical section of the British Association 
to devote the Monday to papers connected 
with electrical engineering. The first pa¬ 
per read on that day was by Mr. W. An¬ 
derson, who described a 20-ton traveling 
crane worked by electricity. One of the 
traveling cranes in the foundry of the 
Erith Iron Works was originally con¬ 
structed to be worked by hana; but 
preparations had been made to apply wire 
rope driving at some future time. The 
crane is 39 feet 6 inches span, and consists 
of a pair of wrought iron girders resting 
on end carriages running on an elevated 
line of rails. The gearing for hoisting and 
longitudinal and cross traverse is on the 
top of the main girders, the hoisting chain 
passes from the barrel at one end over a 
pulley at the other, then back to the 
pulleys in the cross traversing carriage, 
which runs between the main girders, 
through a falling block, and thence to an 
anchorage under the barrel at the extreme 
end of the main girders. By this arrange¬ 
ment the crane occupies a moderate hight, 
and the hook can come within 3 feet of 
each wall. 

The inconveniences and wear attending 
the employment of rope driving gear in¬ 
duced the author to try whether electricity 
might not be used with advantage. Messrs. 
Elwell-Parker, of Wolverhampton, were 
communicated with, and undertook to 
supply the dynamo and a motor suitable 
for the peculiar requirements of a heavy 
crane. The dynamo, which was intended 
to give 50 amperes at 120 volts with 1200 
revolutions, was fixed in the main boiler 
house of the works, and was driven by a 
small horizontal engine by means of a link 
belt. The leads from the boiler house up 
to the conductor in the foundry are of 6 
B.W.G. copper wire, while the conductor 
is formed of an angle iron bar 2x2 inches 
by i inch, extending the whole 350 feet 
length of the shop, and has one face 
roughly ground ana protected from rust 
by vaseline. The return current travels 
along one of the rails on which the crane 
runs. The motor, which is shunt wound, 
and constructed for 100 volts and 50 am¬ 
peres, is fixed on the working platform of 
the crane beside one of the main girders. 
Its driving spindle carries a steel pinion 
which gears into a double helical spur- 
wheel keyed’ on to a shaft which runs 
longitudinally on the top of the girder, 
and is connected by nests of three bevel 
wheels, with friction clutch connections 
to the three shafts which command the 
several movements of the crane; the means 
of using the hand power being still re¬ 
tained. Two sets of speeds are arranged 
for each of the movements, viz.: 

Feet j>er Feet per 

minute, minute. 

Slow. Fast. 

Hoisting. 3.4 10 

Cross tmverse. 25 105 

Longitudinal traverse.. 78 213 

To provide against undue strains upon the 
motor an automatic magnetic cut-out is 
fixed on the crane, in addition to a fusible 
cut-out in the main leads, and for the pur¬ 
pose of varying the power and speed to 
meet the requirements of the foundry, a 
set of resistance coils is provided, governed 
by a special switch, by means of which 
different resistances can be introduced into 
the armature circuit ’of the motor, or the 


current can be cut off altogether; but so 
that it must be done by steps, and not sud¬ 
denly, the connection between the motor 
and the conductors is by means of brushes 
pressed against them by elastic attach¬ 
ments. The handles for operating the 
several movements, the brake lever, the 
switch and the automatic cut-out, are col¬ 
lected together, so that a single attendant 
can readily work the crane from one spot. 
The crane was set to work in June last, 
and has continued to act satisfactorily 
ever since. As far as can be judged at 
present, there is no special wear to appre¬ 
hend. The conductors act satisfactorily, 
though a considerable length is in the open 
air, and the dust, heat and smoke of the 
foundry do not appear to affect the 
working. 

A New Heavy Grade Railway.—A 

correspondent of the Times gives an inter¬ 
esting description of the Briinig Railway, 
which has recently been opened between 
Lucerne and Bernese Oberland in Switzer¬ 
land. The gradient is in places very 
steep, being as much as one in eight; and 
on tnis account special precautions had to 
be taken both in the up and the down 
journeys. Generally speaking, the Rigi 
system has been adopted. The locomotive 
turns a cog-wheel which runs on a toothed 
rack placed between the rails, and so the 
train slowly travels, or rather is dragged 
up hill. The cog-wheel is stopped, and 
the engine works m the ordinary way when 
a moderate gradient or level piece is met 
with. To check the too rapia descent of 
the train, the engine is fitted with a pneu¬ 
matic counter-pressure action brake, which 
of itself is sufficient to stop the train. 
Besides this, each vehicle in the train is 
fitted up with a cog-wheel and rack 
similar to those used in the ascent, 
with drums on the axle to which clip- 
brakes are applied. By these appliances 
the speed can be regulated and the train 
stopped at any moment. There was an¬ 
other danger, however, incident to all rail¬ 
ways to be encountered—namely the risk 
to the couplings during an ascent. Though 
the brakes on each vehicle would probably 
be sufficient in such a case, yet it was 
thought fit to take further precautions. 
When the train is at rest the brake is kept 
fully applied by heavy weights.* These 
weights are lifted by steam-power, which 
is conveyed from the engine in flexible 
tubes. If a coupling breaks, the flexible 
tube conveying the steam also breaks, and 
the weights fall down automatically and 
check the motion of the carriages. It only 
remains to say that the gauge is a very nar¬ 
row one, being only 1 m. 

The report that the Kishpaugh mine, in 
New Jersey, has been abandoned because 
the vein had cut out proves to be incor¬ 
rect. The facts are that the underground 
workings had gotten too far from the 
present slope to enable the managers to 
work economically. They have merely 
abandoned the old workings, the mine to 
be reopened on another part of the prop¬ 
erty wnen the iron business in New Jersey 
is in better shape. 


In our description of the Loomis fuel 
gas plant at Tacony, Pa., published in The 
Iron Age of September 27, page 458, we 
stated erroneously that the exhauster used 
was a No. 3 Root. The size is No. 6, 
having a 12-inch inlet, while No. 3 has 
only a 6-inch inlet. 

The Lorain Mfg. Company, of Lorain, 
Ohio, have completed and are now occu¬ 
pying the additions to their plant made 
this summer, consisting of a planing mill 
100 x 50 feet, for supplying the bathtub 
department, together with an iron foundry 
200 x 90 feet, for increase of soil-pipe out¬ 
put. Their floors now cover an extent of 
three acres 
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Trade Report. 

Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age^ 96 and 9 7 Washington St. 

Chicago. Octobers. 1888 . 

Pig Iron. —No material change has 
occurred since our last report, but there 
seems to be a little more inquiry and the 
volume of business is a trifle larger. As 
yet the : ituation offers no comfort to the 
buyer who is looking for lower prices, 
but, on the contrary, the position of sellers 
is steadily growing stronger. The job¬ 
bing foundries are increasing their con¬ 
sumption, if anything, and, though the 
large contracts for Castings, mentioned last 
week, are still in abeyance, they are con¬ 
fidently expected to be secured for this 
city. In the meantime the supply of Pig 
Iron is diminishing, according to the latest 
authentic information concerning stocks, 
in makers 1 hands. In the month of 
September the decrease in stocks of 
♦Coke Pig Iron held in the West was 
.no less than 15 notwithstanding 
an increase in production. A similar con¬ 
dition of affairs exists in the Lake Superior 
Charcoal Iron trade. The total stocks are 
but half as large as those held by makers 
six months before. In view of these facts 
the resumption of operations by furnaces 
which have been out of blast for repairs, 
or because of unremunerative prices, need 
excite no apprehension of an immediate 
decline in values. It would appear that 
their product is really needed to supply 
the actual requirements of consumers. 
Some brands of Southern Coke Iron which 
had been withdrawn from this market are 
again being offered here, lut in limited 
quantities. American Scotch (Blackband) 
Irons are practically out of buyers’ reach, 
the furnaces being sold up for the present, 
and about $22.50 being asked for No. 1 
for future delivery. Cash quotations are 
as follows, t.o.b. Chicago : Lake Superior 
Charcoal, all numbers, $20 @ $21; Ala¬ 
bama Car-Wheel, $26.25; Jackson County 
/Softeners, No. 1, $18 @$18.50; Hocking 
Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, $17.50 @ $18; 
other Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, $17 @ $18; 
Xake Superior Coke, No. 1, $18 @ $19 ; 
No. 2, $17 @ $18; No. 8, $16 @ $17; 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $17.75 
@ $18 ; No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 Soft, 
$17.25; No. 3 Foundry and No. 2 Soft, 
$16.50; Gray Forge, $16. 

Bar Iron. —Specifications for Car Irons 
are now making their appearance and some 
orders have already been placed. Mills 
quote 1.800* @ 1.850, flat, f.o.b. Chicago, 
for this business, but buyers allege their 
ability to find takers at 1.750. Contracts 
Tor more cars are on the carpet, and the 
mills are inclined to maintain their prices 
for Bar Iron in view of the large demand 
still to come from this source. While the 
miscellaneous demand for Bar Iron is not 
very heavy, consumers appear to be more 
urgent than usual for the prompt delivery 
of small lots. Jobbers are profiting from 
this state of trade and are running off their 
stocks rapidly. On ordinary specifications 
the mills quote 1.650 @ 1.700, f.o.b, mill, 
for Common Iron, half extras. Small lots 
are quoted at 1.900 @ 20 from store, ac¬ 
cording to quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron. —Deliveries are being 
made on old contracts, but new business 
is very light, as is usual at this season. 
Small lots from store are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: Angles, 2L350 @ 2.500; Tees, 
2.600 @ 2.700; Beams, 3.800. On mill 
orders the following rates are named- 
Angles, 2.200 @ 2.250; Universal Plates, 
2.250; Tees, 2.550 @ $2.65; Beams and 
Channels, 3.400. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac. —Business has im¬ 
proved very considerably in the past ten 


days. With the approaching close of the 
navigation season, marine work is looking 
up, as repairs will be made when vessels 
go into winter quarters. The outlook for 
Tank and Boiler work is very good, as 
many contracts are now being figured on, 
and some good orders, particularly for 
Tank Iron, have already been booked. 
Store trade was much heavier than usual 
during the past week. Prices are firmly 
maintained all along the line. We quote 
prices from store as follows: Heavy 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.650 @ 2 % 7O0; 
Tank Iron, 2.550; Tank Steel, 2.800; 
Shell Iron, 30; Shell Steel, 3.250; Flange 
Iron and Steel, 40; Fire-Box Steel,' 4.750 
@ 5.750; Boiler Rivets, 40 @ 4.250; 
Ulster Iron, 3.750; Boiler Thbes. 60 
off. 

Sheet Iron.— The urgency of the de¬ 
mand for light gauges is now about over, 
and the mills are getting their business in 
better shape, making shipments more 
promptly and taking new orders at more 
reasonable prices. Small lots from store 
are still held at 3.200 for No. 24, 3.300 for 
Nos. 25 and 26, and 8.400 for No. 27. 

Galvanized Iron. — Manufacturers’ 
agents report new business quieting down, 
but deliveries on old contracts are still far 
in arrears, and they are expenencing much 
difficulty in supplying their customers. 
Stocks are so badly broken that it will 
take some time to put the warehouses here 
in conditionvto meet the demands of the 
pick-up trade. Small lots are still quoted 
at 60 ^off for Juniata and 60 and 5 % off 
for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —Some heavy orders 
for Spring Steel are reported to have been 
placed during the past week, and the de¬ 
mand has been ^ery good among general 
consumers. The volume of business is 
considerably heavier than that of Septem¬ 
ber. Association prices are still as follows: 
Bessemer Bars, 2.300 @ 2.400; Tool Steel, 
8|0@9i0; Specials, 130 @ 250; Crucible 
Spring, 4.400; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.900; 
Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.750 @ 30; Cru¬ 
cible Sheet Steel, 70 @ 100. 

Steel Ralls. —The only business now 
in progress consists of small lots for the 
absolute requirements of the roads. Orders 
for next year are discussed, and from 
75,000 to 80,000 tons will be purchased in 
the course of the coming month for such 
delivery. *if present indications do not 
prove false. So far but one company is 
known to have ordered a supply of Rails 
for 1889. Although makers do not antici¬ 
pate a large business next year, the fact 
cannot be overlooked that the situation is 
more encouraging than it was at this time 
last year, when no railroads whatever were 
anticipating their wants. Quotations con¬ 
tinue at $30 @ $31. 

Old Ralls and Wheels.— No transac¬ 
tions have transpired in Old Iron Rails, the 
views of buyers and sellers having been 
too far apart for business. An offer of 
$23.50 for 500 tons was refused by one 
holder, and $24 was rejected by another. 
Old Car-Wheels are nominally quoted at 
$19.50 @ $20. 

Scrap Iron.—A sale of 1000 tons of 
No. 1 Forge is reported at $20. Old 
Horseshoes and Cast Machinery have met 
with some demand, and there have been 
free sales of low-grade Cast. Old Mate¬ 
rial is not at all abundant, and holders of 
Mixed Country Scrap ask $15. Selling 
prices of carefully selected Scrap are as 
follows, ^ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 Forge 
or Railroad Shop, $20 @$20.50; Track, 
$19 @ $19.50; Horseshoes, $20; Axles, 
$26.50; No. 1 Mill, $15.50 @ $16.50; 
Pipes and Tank, $12 @ $13; Light 
Wrought, $11; Cast Machinery, $15; 
Stove Plate, $12; Cast Borings, $10; 
Wrought Turnings, $12.50 @ $13; Axle 
Turnings, $15.50; Coil and Leaf Steel, $17; 
Locomotive Tires. $15.50. 


Hardware. —Wholesale merchants gen¬ 
erally are busier than they were last week 
and are doing a more satisfactory trade 
than in September. The demand then ran 
largely into heavy goods, while now more 
Shelf Hardware is moving, making the 
aggregate of sales greater. An effort is 
being made to advance the price of Nuts, 
and the quotations sent out by different 
manufacturers seem to corroborate the re¬ 
port to that effect. Inquiries for Nuts and 
similar goods are increasing, as is always 
the case on an adducing market. Wash¬ 
ers, however, are a drug, the demand for 
them being very light. Collections are 
improving and are very satisfactory in 
numerous sections. 

Nallg.—Manufacturers’ agents report a 
scattering demand, which, however, has 
made a fair volume of trade in the aggre¬ 
gate, without special activity. Wire Nails 
seem to be moving a little more freely than 
Cut Nails, both from factory and store. 
Manufacturers’ prices are now $1.90 @ 
$1 .95, f.o.b. Chicago, for Steel Nails, and 
$2.55, same delivery, for Wire Nails. 
There are influences at work in the Cut- 
Nail market, however, which bid fair to 
demoralize manufacturers’ prices very seri¬ 
ously if an understanding is not soon 
reached. The regular price for small lots 
from store is $2.10 for Steel Nails, and 
$2.60 for Wire Nails. 

Barb Wire.—Business is stagnant, and 
jobbers’ prices are unchanged at 2.900 for 
Painted and 3.600 @ 3.650 for Galvan¬ 
ized 

Fig Lead.—Business has been at a stand¬ 
still, in consequence of the failure of N. Cor- 
with & Co., who came to grief as a result 
of their efforts to corner the supply of 
Lead. The local interests in Lead and its 
products do not seem to have been seri¬ 
ously affected, but it will take some little 
time to ascertain the full consequences of 
the failure, and meanwhile all parties will 
proceed cautiously. An impression pre¬ 
vails that the firm will be.found to have 
assets sufficient to discharge their liabili¬ 
ties. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age.?#) South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia. Pa., October 23,1818. i 

Ft* Iron. —There is no perceptible 
change in the condition of the market, 
demand and supply being very evenly bal¬ 
anced. The feeling is one of steady 
firmness, consumers’ requirements being 
sufficiently urgent to keep them continually 
in the market; and, as producers have no 
difficulty in placing their eutire output, 
prices are nq^urally firm. In some cates 
sellers claim to be getting a little more 
money, which may perhaps be the case for 
small lots, quick delivery, but there are no 
indications of such a tendency in the gen¬ 
eral market. As already stated, prices are 
firm, but buyers are not inchncU to con¬ 
tract for deliveries beyond the balance of 
the year, so that for the present values 
are not likely to show much change. * A 
great many orders are said to be waiting 
for the result of the elections, and tfith the 
generally satisfactory condition of business 
it is thought that prices will advance if 
the Republican candidate wins. But the 
supply of Iron is very large, and will prob¬ 
ably be larger still under the contingency 
mentioned, so that there may be some 
disappointment in regard to the mutter 
of higher prices. And for the same 
reason there may not be the immediate 
decline which some people are predicting 
in case of a Democratic success. Apart 
from politics, the business is very satis¬ 
factory #nd for the time being there is no 
apparent reason for its being otherwise, 
hence the chances are that the volume of 
business will be large and prices steady, 
no matter who is elected. Meanwhile 
business in Pig Iron as regards future dc- 
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liveries is held in Abeyance, until matters 
are decided pro or con, prices being from 
$16 to $17, at tide, for Gray Forge; $17 
@ $18 for No. 2 Foundry, and $18 @ 
$10.50 for No. 1, the majority of transac¬ 
tions being at medium figures, unless for 
strictly choice brands, which command 
outside prices. The scarcity of local Irons 
has been sufficiently marked to permit 
several lots of Southern and Western 
makes to be brought in, at prices within 
the limits above named, but the quantity 
taken was not large. 9 

Blooms. —Fairly active at quoted rates, 
as follows: Nail Slabs, $29 @ $29.50, at 
mill; Billets from $82 to $86, according to 
analysis; Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; 
Run-out Anthracite $42 @ $44 ; Scrap 
Blooms, $82.50 @ $84 $ ‘ 4 bloom” ton of 
2464 lb. Foreign at tide, c.i.f., duty 
paid, $80 © $81 for Nail Slabs; $84 
<g> $36 for 4 x 4 Billets, and $35 <g> $39 
for Siemens-Martin, price according to 
analysis, &c. 

Muck Bars. —The scarcity continues, 
and good Bars would command $30 deliv¬ 
ered, although some sellers quote $30.50 
firm. Latest sales reported were at $29.50 
@ $80, but it might be difficult to dupli¬ 
cate purchases in the present firm condition 
of the market. 

Bar Iron. —There is a renewed inquiry 
for Bare from car builders, with prospects 
of several large lots being closed in course 
of a few days. Country and Western mills 
are said to have named low figures, but 
city mills are still firm at last week’s prices, 
with a good deal of work to be got out 
within the next four or five weeks. Still, 
buyers can probably do a shade better than 
last week, as the capacity in operation re¬ 
quires an enormous amount of business, 
which manufacturers are willing to accept 
at about to-day’s prices, say from 1.80 to 
1.950, according to quantity, quality, speci¬ 
fication of sizes, &c. Skelp Iron is firmly 
held at from 1.950 to 20, with several large 
sales reported at the inside figure. The 
demand does not appear to have been fully 
satisfied yet, and 20 is asked for early de¬ 
liveries. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —The week’s 
business has been fairly satisfactory to 
sellers, but no changes in prices have been 
made, although they are somewhat firmer 
than they were during the early part of 
the month. The general demand for 
Plates has been very good, but the activity 
at the mills is largely due to this class of 
trade—viz., carload up to 50 or 100 ton 
lots. Large orders are expected to be on 
the market at an early date, chiefly from 
the shipyards, which, when secured, will 
give the mills a good start for their winter 
work. Prices are quoted as before—viz., Or¬ 
dinary Plate and Tank Iron, 2.050 @ 2.150; 
Shell, 2.40 @2.50; Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 
40; Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 
2.30 @ 2.40; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 80 @ 
840; Fire-Box, 3$0 @ 440. 

Sheet Iron. —A very heavy demand is 
reported, and mills are all completely 
cleaned out of stock. They are now run¬ 
ning *o their full capacity, endeavoring to 
meet the calls made upon them, but find 
great difficulty in doing so. Prices are 
firm at about the following for the best 
makes: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28... .8% @ 3>*0 
Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25.3 @ 8%* 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to 28 4% @ 4%$ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25 4 @ 4\£$ 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 161o21_ 8% @ 3%f 

Blue Annealed.2.8 <g 3 0 

Best Bloom. Galvanised, discount. 62% % 

Common, discount. 67% % 

Structural Iron. —There is no im¬ 
provement in this department, new busi¬ 
ness being very much less than the current 
output. Many of the larger mills are run¬ 
ning on short time, and, as far as we can 
learn, none are engaged up to their full 


capacity. New work is being talked 
about, but it is hardly likely that 
much business will be done until 
after the election. Meanwhile prices are 
unchanged, as follows: 2.10# @ 2.150 
for Bridge Plate; 20 @ 2.100 for Angles; 
2.60 @ 2.70 for Tees, and 3.80 for Beams 
and Channels, Iron or Steel 

Merchant Steel. —There is a good de¬ 
mand for all grades, and without change 
in prices, which are as follows: Tool 
Steel, 840; Machinery, 2.60; Crucible 
Spring, 440; Open-Hearth Ordinary 
Spring, 2.70 @ 2.90; Crucible Machinery, 
50; Best Sheet Steel, 100; Ordinary 
Sheet, 80. 

Steel Rglls. —The demand is almost ex¬ 
clusively for small lots, for which $29 @ 
$29.50, at mill, is asked. Orders for 500- 
ton lots and upward might be taken at the 
inside figure, possibly a shade less for 
winter delivery, but $30 is asked for 
spring deliveries. The feeling is a little 
conservative on both sides, although thq 
probabilities of lower prices are somewhat 
remote. 

Old Ralls. —No change whatever. There 
are buyers at $23 @ $23.50 and sellers at 
$23.75, in store, or $24 for shipments, but 
no transactions have been closed in this 
market so far as known. 

Scrap Iron. —Good demand for all 
descriptions, and sales at about the fol¬ 
lowing quotations: $21 @ $21.50 for 
cargo lots; $21.50 @ $22.5& for carload 
lots, delivered, or for choice $23; No. 
2 do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, $13 @ $14; 
Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; Cast Scrap, 
$15 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 @ $10: Old 
Fish Plates, $25 @ $26. Old Car-Wheels, 
$17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or its equiva¬ 
lent. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —The demand is 
less urgent than it was a week ago, but 
manufacturers have plenty of orders on 
their books, so that prices are steady and 
unchanged. Discounts are as follows: 
Black Butt Welded, 524 #; Galvanized 
do., 424 #; Black Lap-Welded, 624 #; 
Galvanized do., 524 #; Boiler Tubes, 60 #. 

Nails. —The demand is very slow, and 
prices as irregular as ever. Quotations 
are supposed to be from $1.95 to $2, but 
there is neither firmness nor uniformity in 
prices at present. 


Pittsburgh. 

Offloe of The Iron Age , 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh, October 28, 1888. f 

The condition of the Iron and Steel in¬ 
dustries has undergone no important 
change during the past week. Some 
branches of the Iron trade have been in an 
unsatisfactory condition all this year; the 
Nail trade has been very poor, and so 
much are some of our manufacturers dis¬ 
satisfied with it that they have about con¬ 
cluded to abandon the business and turn 
their attention to something else which 
promises a better return. Then there is 
the Wrought-Iron Pipe trade; the mills 
have all been busy for several months 
past, but prices continue irregular and 
unremunerativc, and the same is true of 
Steel Rails 

Pig Iron.—There has been very little 
change in the general situation during the 
past week. Business continues fairly act¬ 
ive, while prices remain unchanged. There 
is not the activity there was a couple of 
months ago, nor is it to be expected in 
view of the fact that consumers generally 
are well stocked, while producers dre well 
sold, so that the one is an offset to the 
other; many of the former have covered 
their requirements for the rest of the pres¬ 
ent year, and many fumacemen have con¬ 
tracts that will fully absorb their entire 
production during the time in question. 
It is the opinion of well-informed opera¬ 


tors that there will be but little change in 
the general position of the market during 
the remainder of the present year. The 
consumption continues large, but so is 
production, and the latter is liable to be 
increased, as there are still some idle fur¬ 
naces which can be started up. There is 
a continued absence of speculation. We 
quote prices as follows: 


Neutral Gray Forge. 

White and Mottlea. 

All Ore Mill. 

No. 1 Foundry. 

No. 2 Foundry. 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry. 
No. 2 Charcoal Foundry. 

Charcoal Mill. 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 

Bessemer Iron. 


$16.00 ® $16.60, cash. 


15J50, “ 
17.00, “ 

18.50, “ 

17.50, “ 

... 24.00, “ 

21.00 ® 22.00, u 

19.00 <a 20.00, 

26.00 (a- 

18.00® 


15.00 
16.50 & 
18.00® 
17.00® 
160 


Bessemer Iron is offering more freely, 
and, with consumers pretty well stocked, 
the market is weaker. One broker re¬ 
ports having 3000 tons to sell at $18, 
cash, but is unable to find a buyer. We 
can report a sale of Low Phosphorus at 
$20, and Low Silicon at $17.50, both cash; 
for standard brands of Mill Iron $16.50, 
cash, is an outside price. 

Muck Bar —Is still quoted at $28.50 
@ $29, cash, with a sale of 900 tons re¬ 
ported at $29.75. 


Spiegel. —We can report a sale of 80 # 
3piegel at $83, cash, and of 80 # Ferro¬ 
manganese at $56.50, cash. 

Manufactured Iron.— Manufacturers 
report little or no change in the general 
position of the market during the past 
week; there is a continued good degree of 
activity, although orders are mostly small, 
indicating that buyers are not generally 
inclined to anticipate future wants. How¬ 
ever, the mills are all in operation, and 
there is a large business in tne aggregate, 
with indications that it will keep up 
throughout the winter. Prices remain un¬ 
changed. Bars, 1.800 @ 1.850; Plates, 
2.200 @ 2.250; No. 24 Sheet, 2.850 @ 
2.900, all 60 days, 2 # off for cash; Skelp 
Iron is still quoted at 1.850 @ 1.900 for 
Grooved, and 2.100 @2.120 for Sheared. 

Nalls. —There is no improvement in the 
Nail trade. Demand continues very light 
for the season and there is not likely to be 
any improvement until the spring trade. 
Prices are unremunerative, although full 
card rates are being realized. We con¬ 
tinue to quote 12d to 40d at $1.90, 60 
days, 2 # off for cash. The Nail trade of 
Pittsburgh has dwindled down to very 
small proportions as compared with what 
it was years ago. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe.- While orders 
are possibly not coming forward so freely, 
the mills are all pretty fully employed and 
likely to be this month and November, 
but prices continue unsatisfactory. The 
great trouble in this particular branch of 
the Iron business is a lack of organization 
and co-operation, and without it it is al¬ 
most impossible to have satisfactory or 
uniform prices; for a year past each firm 
has been making its own prices, inde¬ 
pendent of each other. Discounts remain 
about as last quoted, as follows: On Black 
Butt-Welded Pipe, 524#; on Galvanized 
do., 45 #; on Black Lap-Welded, 624#; 
on Galvanized do., 524 #; Boiler Tubes, 
60# off; 2-inch Tubing, 130$ foot net; 
54-inch Casing, 400 $ mot, net. 

Old Rails. —The only sale reported 
during the week was a lot of 4000 tons 
American Tees, at $25, cash, which may be 
regarded as the ruling price. Consumers 
generally are pretty well stocked, but the 
offerings are not large and holders are not 
pressing the market; they are not appre¬ 
hensive of any immediate decline and are 
hopeful that the market may take a turn 
the other way. 

Steel Rails. —There is no improvement 
in pnee; heavy sections are still quoted 
at $29, cash, on care at mill in Pittsburgh. 
(The new mill of the Allegheny County 
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Bessemer Steel Company will, it is ex¬ 
pected, be ready to start up about the 1st 
of the new year.) 

Billets, Ac. —Sales Bessemer Steel 
Billets, at $29.50, cash, at maker’s works, 
and Nail Slabs, at $28.75 © $29; Rail 
Ends and Bloom Ends quoted at $19 © 
$19.50. 

Merchant Steel. —There was a meeting 
of the Bessemer Steel Association the 
other day, but there was no change made 
in prices. Best Brands of Tool Steel, 8*0; 
Crucible Spring, 4*0; Crucible Ma¬ 
chinery, 50; Open Hearth Steel, 2*0. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Trade con¬ 
tinues light, no change in prices. Spikes, 
20, 80 days, delivered; Splice Bars, 1.800 
@ 1.850; Track Bolts, 2.850 with square 
and 2.950 with hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material. —There is a fair business 
at unchanged prices. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $21, net ton; Wrought Turnings, 
$14.50 © $15; Car Axles, $26 © $27; Cast 
Scrap, $16 © $16.50, gross; Cast Bor¬ 
ings, $12 © $18; Car Wheels, $20; sale 
short pieces Steel Old Rails, $18.50, gross. 


W. H. Thompson and D. Summers, of 
Pittsburgh, have formed a copartnership 
under the style of the Pittsburgh Mineral 
Company, and will engage in the mining 
and shipping of the best grades of Man¬ 
ganese, Iron, Zinc, Lead Ores and Min¬ 
erals. The office of the new company is 
located at No. 54 Fifth avenue, in the 
above-named city. 

Samuel W. Hay, for a number of years 
with Howe, Brown & Co., Limited, Steel 
manufacturers, at Pittsburgh, has recently 
resigned his position with that firm and 
has located in the Hamilton Building, 
where he has commenced a general broker¬ 
age business in Metals and Ores. Mr. 
Hay has also secured the sole agency for 
the Sharon Steel Casting Company, of 
Sharon, Pa., and is prepared to quote 
prices on the manufactures of that firm. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts. ( 
Cincinnati, October 22 , 1888 . s 

* Pig Iron. —The most prominent feat¬ 
ure of the local market for Pig Iron dur¬ 
ing the past week has been strength. But, 
while the market has been strong, there 
has been only a moderate volume of busi¬ 
ness. The discussion of the tariff and the 
coming Presidential election tills all 
branches of the Iron interest and many are 
the inquiries concernipg transactions based 
upon the outcome. No other interest, 
apparently, feels so keenly or so closely 
the questions involved in “protection” 
and “ free trade,” and not a few purchases 
are made upon conviction of the result, 
yet the general disposition is to be con¬ 
servative and to make only new con¬ 
tracts to cover orders already placed. 
Production of Pig Iron is heavy and 
new furnaces, as well as old ones 
blowing in, are adding their contri¬ 
bution to the output; at the same time, 
stocks are reported to be declining, reflect¬ 
ing an almost unprecedented consumption. 
Information comes by wire from Pitts¬ 
burgh that an advance in the price of 
Coke is about to take place, and that the 
Coke wage-workers will receive some bene¬ 
fit thereby. The recent advance in freight 
rates has only strengthened the market 
for Iron. The demand for Southern Car- 
Wheel Iron has been quite active, and one 
lot of 6000 tons has been sold at $25, 
to be delivered 1000 tons per month for 
six consecutive months, delivery to begin 
in January, and 1000 tons No. 2 Southern 
Foundry has been sold at $17, and 1000 
tons do. at $16.70, cash. 1000 tons Forge 
Iron sold at $15.25, but the majority of 
the individual sales have been small in 


amount. The following are the approxi¬ 
mate quotations for the local market, cash, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Hot-Blast Foundry . 

Southern Coke, No. L.$16.50 ® $17.50 

Southern Coke, No. 2. 16.50 ® 17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 8.. 15.50 ® 16.00 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00® 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.50® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 17.50 ® 18.50 

Hanging Rock'Charcoal, No. 1— 20.50 ® 22.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.50 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1.18.50® 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No.2.. 17.00® 18.00 

* Forge- 

Strong Neutral Coke. 14.75® 15J25 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 13.75® 14.00 

Gray Forge. 14.50 ® 14.75 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons . 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.50 ® 21.50 

Nalls.—The market has remained firm, 
with a moderate volume of business. 
Jobbing prices are based upon 12d © 40d, 
which sell at $2.10 $ keg, with 100 rebate 
in carload lots, at mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $2.10 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.75 $ 
keg. 

Manufactured Iron.—There has con¬ 
tinued to be a fair volume of business, and 
a firm tone has prevailed for Bar, Sheet, 
and Structural Iron, with full prices real¬ 
ized: Common Bar Iron, 1.900; Charcoal 
Bar Iron, 2.900 © 30; Sheet Iron, Boiled, 
Nos. 10 to 27, 2.50£ © 3.250; Sheet Iron, 
Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 25, 3*0 © 4*0 $ lb. 

Old Material.—There has been abetter 
demand for Old Rails and the market has 
ruled steady, with sales of a few 100-ton 
lots, at $23, cash. There has been but 
little call for Old Wheels, but the offerings 
have been only moderate and the nominal 
rates current are $19 © $19.50, spot, cash. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of October 22, report as follows : 
More inquiries and for larger amounts 
have been received during the week than 
for some time past, and what is more to 
the point, several orders for round lots ot 
Lake Superior Charcoal have been placed. 
A large demand for high numbers still 
continues, and very few furnaces have any 
quantities of these grades unsold. Con¬ 
sumers are still asking for quotations for 
next year’s delivery, and some furnaces 
refuse to quote at all, and others that are 
willing to quote ask from $1.50 to $3 per 
ton advance over present prices. Some 
Mahoning Valley furnaces are having 
trouble in shipping No. 1 Iron as fast as 
called for on old orders and are unable to 
offer for prompt delivery at any price. 
There is a great scarcity of cars, ana this 
is a source of annoyance to shippers, as 
they cannot get cars promptly even when 
they have the Iron on hand. We report 
business as satisfactory and the outlook as 
favoring the furnaces, with quotations as 
follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $20.00® $20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.75 ® 20.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.50 ® 19.00 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75 ® 20.25 

Southern No. 1. 17.75® 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge. 16.25® 16.75 

Southern Silvery. 17.00® 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.50 ® 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.50® 21.50 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age , Carter and 9th Sts., I 
Chattanooga, October 22,1888. s 

Pig Iron. —Matters appear to have set¬ 
tled down into a sort of conservative wait¬ 
ing. This may be accounted for, in a 
measure, on the part of furnacemen, from 
the fact that there is a demand for all 
their output, and there appears to be little 
doubt that this will continue. Specula¬ 
tion seems to have dropped out of sight, for, 
so far as can be learned, there is not even 


an inquiry from this class of customers. 
There have been term sales made for 
deliveries to run from January to July of 
the coming year at present current rates, 
and it is expected that before the year 
closes a very large proportion of the output 
will be so placed. The general opinion 
appears to be that the result of the election 
will make but little difference in prices or 
demand, although there is, of course, some 
anxiety expressed as to what the poliey of 
the Government will be for the next four 
years. Freight rates on the lines reaching 
the Ohio River have been advanced again 
200 $ ton, to take effect November 1, 
which, with the advance of October 1, of 
-150, makes now 350 to all points to the 
Ohio River and beyond over those of the 
summer. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., October 22,1888. 

Pig Iron . —The market is quiet; prices 
are fairly held, and many buyers are will¬ 
ing to make purchase of Iron for extended 
delivery. Furnaces consider the situation 
satisfactory, and in many instances are 
accepting orders for future delivery. 
There have been a few large sales during 
the week in lots of 500 tons, these, how¬ 
ever, at a slight concession in price. Some 
buyers think that after the Presidential 
election a decided improvement will take 
lace, while others consider that the mar- 
et will but hold its own, and that prices 
will remain at present figures. The de¬ 
mand for Old Rails has fallen off, and the 
market is decidedly weaker; Old Rails are 
held at $23, and Old Wheels at $21. We 
quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry_$17.00 ® $18.00 

” No.2 “ .... 16.00® 16.50 

“ No. 2J4 44 .... 15.50® 16.00 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.25® 17.75 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 21.00® 23.25 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 18.00 ® 18.50 

Silver Gray, different grades. 14.60® 15.25 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 14.75® 15.25 
“ No.2 “ “ 13.75® 14.75 

” No. 1 44 Cold Short 14.26 ® 14.75 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 15.75 ® 16.50 

White and Mottled, different grades 13.50 ® 13.75 
Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

brands... . 23.00 ® 24.00 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.26 ® 21.25 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.25 ® 25.25 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 19.26® 20.25 


Cleveland. 

Clkvkland, October 22,1888. 

Iron Ore.—Eastern furnacemen have 
been in the market during the past week, 
and have bought liberally of such Ores as 
can still be obtained. Transportation rates 
are still surprisingly low for this time of 
the year, and charters from Escanaba to 
lower lake ports are made every day at 
$1.25 per ton. With correspondingly 
cheap freights from Marquette, Ashland 
and Two Harbors, buyers are able to make 
their concluding purchases at prices quite 
in keeping with the quotations for Pig 
Iron. Menominee Ores, non-Bessemer 
quality, are held a little more firmly, sales 
at $4.25 © $4.40 being reported, while 
Bessemer Ores from the same range bring 
$5.50 readily, with a few lots of extra 
quality bringing $5.60. Red Hematites, 
non-Bessemer quality, are selling for $5.15 
@ $5.30, f.o.b. cars, Cleveland and lower 
lake ports. Lake and all-rail shipments 
from the upper lake districts closely ag¬ 
gregate 3,450,000 tons, and last season’s 
totals are being rapidly overhauled. The 
market has a very healthy tone, and there 
is no indication of weakness anywhere. The 
mine owners are rushing down the Ore 
with all possible speed,* and all available 
vessels will be kept busy until forced to 
tie up for the season. 

Pig Iron. — While the demand 
been fairly active, with a satisfactory num 
ber of sales reported, the approaching 
election is having its effect upon the mar- 
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ket. The attention of manufacturers as I 
well as of buyers and sellers generally | 
seems to be directed toward the moment¬ 
ous question to be answered on the 6th 
day of November. Add to this the special 
interest which Iron men are taking in the 
result of the election and its relations to 
their own interests and it is not difficult 
to account for any existing dullness* 
While dealers do not anticipate any large 
orders until the middle of November, every 
condition of the market seems favorable 
for a good trade when the entire attention 
of both buyers and sellers can be given 
to it. Mahoning and Shenango Val¬ 
ley Mill Irons are in particularly good de¬ 
mand, while No. 1 Foundry is selling 
freely, buyers seeming to be anxious to 
increase their stocks before any advance 
in prices occurs. 

Manufactured Iron.—Common Bar at 
1.700 is in fair demand, while Sheets cf 
every grade are very scarce. 

Scrap Iron.—Old American RaRs are 
etill held firmly at $25, with no consider¬ 
able sales reported. Indications are not 
wanting, however, of a break, and this 
will be followed by very vigorous sales of 
accumulated stocks. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age ,06 and 68 Duane street, t 
N*w York. October 24,1888. f 

American Pig. —The tone of the mar¬ 
ket has not changed perceptibly, the vol¬ 
ume of business being small, though prices 
remain firm. Consumption is apparently 
going on at a heavy rate, the majority of 
furnace companies reporting fhat their de¬ 
liveries are very heavy. We continue to 
uofee Standard to Choice No. 1, $18 @ 
19; No. 2 Foundry, $17 @ $17.50, and 
Gray Forge, nominally, $16 @$16.50. 

Scotch Pig —The market is very quiet, 
with prices remaining: Coltness, $21.50, 
nominally; Shotts, $20.75 @ $21; Lang- 
loan, $21, and Dalmellington, $20.25 @ 
$20.50. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 2.10 
@ 2.20; Shell, 2.30 @ 2.40; Steel 

Tank, 2.20 @2.30; Shell, 2.40 @ 2.50 ; 
Flange, 2.650 @ 2.750, and Fire-box, 
8.50 @ 40. 

Structural Iron.—We quote Sheared 
Plates, 20 @2.10; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.10 @ 2.20; Angles, 2.10 @ 2.150; 
Tees, 2.50 @ 2.60, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.30. 

Bar Iron.—We quote: Carload lots, 
half extras, 1.650-@ 1.70 for Common; 
1.70 @ 1.80 for Medium, and 1.80 @ 1.90 
for Refined, with prices for fancy brands 
running up to 2.40 @ 2.50. 

Steel Rails. —The only transactions of 
any magnitude arc reported by one Eastern 
mill, aggregating30,000tons, of which 7000 
tons are for a Southern road and 23,000 
tons for Eastern roads, all 1889 delivery. 
The market is feverish, with a good deal of 
quiet work going on and much uncertainty 
as to the prices which are actually being 
made at mill both for this year and next. 
There seems to be little question, however, 
that low figures have been accepted. We 
quote $27.50 @ $28 at Eastern mill for 
large quantities, standard sections. There 
are a number of inquiries in the market, 
among them some from Eastern trunk 
lines. One of them for 4,000 tons of 80 
pound rails and 6,000 tons of a lighter 
section is to be placed to-morrow. 

Spiegelelsen.— We note sales aggre¬ 
gating about 5000 tons to an Eastern Rail 
mill at private terms. The market is ir- 
ejular and difficult to quote. We quote: 
80 ^ Ferromanganese, $54 @ $54.50, with 
a few small sales reported. 


Wire Rods. —Some confusion has been 
created by offerings of foreign Bessemer 
Rods at $38.50 @ $39. Foreign Basic 
Rods may be quoted $39 @ $39.50 for 
forward delivery. It is reported that the 
German Wire Rod combination has broken, 
w ith little prospect of its renewal for the 
present. 

Old Rails. —We hear of. a sale of 600 
tons of Foreign Tees at a price equivalent 
to $23.50, Jersey City, and of a few smaller 
lots aggregating a little over 1000 tons, at 
private terms, to a manufacturer in the 
West. Negotiations for additional blocks 
are pending. We quote $23 @ $23.50 
for Tees. 

Metal Market. 

Copper.—Spot Chili Bars improved 
since our last report from £78 to £78. 10/. 
and futures from £78 to £78. 15/, good 
merchantable from £/7. 10/ to £78. 5/, 
Best Selected remaining unaltered £82. 
The following cable was received last 
week: U A preliminarv agreement be¬ 
tween the French syndicate controlling 
the Copper market and the Rio Tinto Cop¬ 
per Company has been signed. It is 
stated that negotiations have been con¬ 
cluded by which the contracts at present 
existing between the syndicate and the 
American companies will be renewed for a 
term of 12 years.” Our own market was 
apathetic; two December contracts were 
sold yesterday at 17.700, but there were 
no further buyers. Spot and October are 
quoted 17.350 @ 17.400, and Casting 
brands 160 @ 1640. 

Tin. —The London quotations came 
slightly better, spot advancing from £102 
to £103 and futures from £102. 10/ to 
£103. 12/6. Total sales for the week, 790 
tons The Billiton sale at Batavia aver¬ 
aged 63 guilders 'ty picul. As per cable 
from Gilfillan, Wood & Co., Singapore, to 
Mr. Charles Nordhaus, East India agent, 
89 Water street, New York, the shipments 
of Tin from the Straits Settlements to this 
country during the first half of October 
have been 450 tons, against 50 last year; 
and to England 700 tons, against 400; 
since January 1 they were, respectively, 
2650 tons, against 4050, and 14,400 
tons, against 10,400 tons. Sales in this 
market were confined to 105 tons at 
23.050 @ 23.200 November, and 230 
@ 23.05 December, the closing quotation 
being 230 November, and 22 850 Decem¬ 
ber, 23.400 being asked on the spot, and 
23.750 for October. The jobbing demand 
is moderate. Tin Plates. —During the 
past week only a moderate demand has 
been noticeable, which has been rather a 
disappointment to dealers, and prices are 
in some cases again easier. There is not 
much doing in futures, as the makers are 
still working on old orders and disin¬ 
clined to meet buyers’ views. The market 
in Liverpool is not over 13/6 for Coke 
Tins. We quote at the close to-day, 
large lines on the spot, Siemens-Martin 
Steel, Charcoal finish, $5 @ $5.75; 
Coke finish, $4.70; Ternes, $4.20 @$4.35; 
Bessemer Cokes, $4.45 @ $4.50, and 
Wasters, $4.25. 

Lead. —Soon after our last week’s report 
the failure of Messrs. Nathan Corwith & 
Co., New York and Chicago, was an¬ 
nounced, news which fell on the Lead mar¬ 
ket like a clap of thunder, inasmuch as it 
came a great deal sooner than had been 
expected. That the speculation for a rise 
the firm was engaged in since the begin¬ 
ning of the year was extra hazardous w r as 
the opinion, we believe, of the majority of 
people in the Metal trade in this city, 
yet as the firm was considered, if 
not very rich, at least disposing of 
large means and credits, it was thought 
a collapse was not near at hand. But 
the disappointment felt about the 
fall trade and the consequent holding 


back of consumers as buyers, deprived 
the speculation of a chance to get out at 
| least square. As matters stand at present 
it is thought that the total loss of the firm 
will be found not to exceed $400,000, 
and that, perhaps, it may be able to pay 
750 to 800 on the dollar after winding up. 
It is believed the senior member of the 
firm will withdraw from the house and 
the Lead trade. Some estimate the pres¬ 
ent holdings of the house in store at not 
exceeding 10,000 tons, while others think 
it may be 20,000 to 25,000 tons, not 
counting future contracts with smelt¬ 
ers. There is as yet too much con¬ 
fusion and guesswork to arrive at 
the precise status of the firm’s position in 
its relations to the general Lead situation. 
There are powerful interests not to let 
Lead decline in the near future beneath 
40, money having been advanced on 
Lead in store by banks and by promi¬ 
nent dealers. The smelters have bought 
Ores at high figures on their sales to ar¬ 
rive to Corwith. Manufacturers do not 
hold much beyond present wants, and, 
though their trade is not brisk, yet at 
about 40 they may be willing to replenish 
supplies, though but moderately. Sales 
have been from 40 down to 3J0, and 
back to 40. The closing out of con¬ 
tracts under the rules has contributed 
about the weakest feature, and, till all are 
closed out, will continue doing so. Mat¬ 
ters may, under the circumstances, re¬ 
main more or less the same for some time 
longer. When the market will be left to 
shift for itself the larger production this 
year may be felt, and it may be found that 
the instrinsic value of Lead stands some¬ 
where between 340 and 3J0. In the ag¬ 
gregate the sales for the week foot up to 
3300 tons at the Exchange alone, 2550 
tons thereof being ‘‘under the rule” 
at the figures printed in our usual 
weekly summary elsewhere, the mar¬ 
ket closing 3.950 bid and 40 asked. 
How long the market will receive support 
from brokers, dealers and smelters and re¬ 
finers remains to be seen. This year has 
been exceptional in the way of light con¬ 
sumption, though not in the way of a 
heavy output, since the prospect of further 
additions to the supply next year from the 
Rocky Mountains is spoken of as strong. 
Corwith took the surplus this year, which 
has not gone into consumption. He had 
contracted for future supplies, which must 
now seek a market again. The raw ma¬ 
terial being paid for, consumers will there¬ 
fore act conservatively, since the outlook 
is in their favor, unless the demand for 
manufactured goods should develop in an 
exceptional manner during the dull season. 
London gave way all the way to £12. 5/ @ 
£12. 7/6, but comes to-day £13. 15/ Soft 
Spanish and £14 English Pig. 

Spelter.—At the West Blende Ores re¬ 
main as high as they ever were in this 
country—$30 ton—and some smelters 

hold at 540 in New York, the current 
price paid in a moderate way being 540 @ 
540, while Silesian, which recovered to 
£19 in London, cannot be sold below 640. 

Antimony.—There is little Hallett 
here, while the demand is good at lOf0. 
Cookson is strong at 1240 © 180- Hallett 
remains steady in London at £42. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Thursday, October 18. 

10 tons Tin, December. 23.00* 

64 tons Lead, October.. 4l25* 

82 tons Lead, November. 4J80* 

16 tons Lead. October . 4.60c 

16 tons Lead, October. 4.10* 

16 tons Lead, November. 410* 

16 tons Lead, October. . 4.15* 

50,000 lbs. Lake Copper, January. 1715* 

Friday. October 19. 

80 tons Tin, November.23.15* 

10 tons Tin, November. 23.20* 

16 tons Lead, December. 4.00* 

32 tons Lead, December. <Mfc34* 

00 tons Lead, December. 8.90* 
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48 tons Lead, spot.. . 

16 tons Lead, spot. 

96 tons Lead, spot. 

96 tons Lead, October. 

96 tons Lead, November. 

16 tons Lead, spot. 

16 tons Lead, spot. 

(Under the rule.) 

180 tons Lead, November. 

100 tons Lead, spot. 

98 tons Lead, October. 

100 tons Lead, November. 

Saturday, October 20. 
(Under the rule.) 

100 tons Lead, October. 

100 tons Lead, October. 

Monday. October 22. 
(Under the rule.) 

82 tons Lead, delivery October 24... 
208 tons Lead, delivery October 26... 

16 tons Lead, November. 

80 tons Lead, November. 

66 tons Lead, spot. 

100 tons Lead, October. 

32 tons Lead, October. 

16 tons Lead, November.•._ 

Tuesday, October 23. 

16 tons Lead, November. 

32 tons Lead, November. 

16 tons Lead, November. 

10 tons Tin, December. 

60,000 lb Copper, December. 

(Under the rule.) 

410 tons Lead, spot. 

100 tons Lead, spot,. 

210 tons Lead, November.. . 

Wednesday, October 24 

16 tons Lead, spot. 

(Under the rule.) 

56 tons Lead, cash. 

110 tons Lead, cash. 

108 tons Lead, cash. 

110 tons Lead, cash. 

100 tons Lead, October. 

50 tons Lead, October. 


4.00* 

3 97** 

3.95? 

3.95* 

3.90* 

3.92** 

390* 

3.87** 

4.02** 

4.07** 

4.00* 


4.00* 

3.97** 


4.00* 

4.02** 

4.02** 

4.00* 

4.00* 

3.97** 

4.00* 

3.97** 

4.00* 

YSt 

22.85* 

17.70* 

8.90* 

3.87** 

3.90* 

3.96* 

3.95* 

3.80* 

3.85* 

3.90* 

4.00* 

4.06* 


Coal Market. 


The Anthracite Coal trade betrays some 
signs of weakness now that the pressure 
for early delivery has in a measure subsided, 
and especially in the face of a con¬ 
tinued heavy production at the mines. For 
some of the domestic sizes alone is there 
any scarcity, while Broken and the small 
steam sizes are in excess at lower prices. 
The most striking feature is the enormous 
output, the total for the week ending 
October 20 amounting to no less than 
968,540 tons, an aggregate rarely, if 
ever, surpassed. Compared with the 
previous week the increase is over 182,000 
tons, and compared with the correspond- 
• ing week last year the increase is 240,000 
tons. Since January 1 the aggregate is 
80,270,430 tons, against 27,554,975 tons 
for the same time in 1887. Wyoming 
alone last week put out 528,800 tons, an 
increase of over 90,000 tons. Consumers 
will not fail to notice the tendency to 
accumulation, and the probable effects of 
an excessive supply later in the year. Pro 
ducere, on the other hand, intimate that 
restriction will b« enforced so far as may 
be deemed necessary. 

Quotations are unchanged—viz: Hard 
White Ash, Lump, $4.50; Broken, $4.15; 
Egg, $4.40; Stove, $4.65; Chestnut, $4.55; 
Free-Burning, f.o.b., Broken, $8.95; Egg, 
$4.30; Stove, $4.65; Chestnut, $4.65; 
Pea, $2.75. It is reported that consider¬ 
able orders have been placed at a cut of 
30^ @ 45^. Bituminous Coal is being 
used more generally for manufacturing 
purposes, and despite the increased pro¬ 
duction all receipts are quickly absorbed. 
For the week Cumberland reports 68,000 
tons and Clearfield 62,500, while Beech 
Creek and Pocahontas each send about 
80,000 tons. Pool prices are $3.25, f.o.b. 

Vessels are scarce and quoted $1 to 
Boston, free of discharge. 

It is stated that the Standard Cannel 
Coal Company, of Tennessee, have secured 
contracts to furnish for the different gas 
companies of New York City 20,000 tons 
of Cannel Coal from the mines at New¬ 
comb. The Lehigh Valley Company will 
extend their Southern Central Division 
from Sterling Junction, on the northern 
border of New Y"ork State, to Oswego, 
one of the best markets of the State. 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from October 18 to 
October 18, inclusive, and from January 1 
to October 18, inclusive, were as follows: 


Iron and Steel. 


Pig Iron: Dana & Co. 

James Williamson & Co_ 

G. W. Stetson & Co. 

Crocker Bros. 

Spiegeleisen: Naylor k Co ... 

Crocker Bros. 

Ferromanganese: Naylor & Co 

Steel: Oefrichs k Co. 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 

A. Milne & Co. 

W. F. Wagner. 

F.S. Ptlditch. 

Steel Rods: Naylor & Co. 

R. F. Downing & Co. 

Cary & Moen. 

Steel Blooms: Nay lor & Co.. 
Steel Sheets: Naylor k Co. .. 
Steel Billets: J. Abbott k Co. 
Steel Hoops: A. R. Whitney 

& Co. 

Steel Wire: J. A. Roebling’s 

Sons. 

Swedish Iron : A. Milne k Co. 
Rivet Rods: J. Abbott k Co. 

Muller, Schall k Co. 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

& Co. 

Iron Beams: Post, Martin 

& Co. 

Charcoal Iron: Page, Newell 

& Co. 

A. Milne & Co . 

Taggers Iron : Phelps, Dodge 

Bar Iron: N. LiUenberg. 

Iron Wire Rods: N. Lillen- 
berg. 


Oct. 13 
to 

Oct. 18. 
Tons. 
500 
400 
100 
100 
505 
109 
100 
98 
48 

34 
21 

7 

460 

100 

26 

254 

25 

113 

140 

11 

21 

200 

15 

35 

1 * 

156 

118 

Boxes. 

205 

200 

100 


Jan. 1 
to 

Oct. 18. 
Tons. 
1,001 
4,900 
13,050 
10,197 
9,633 
9,845 
375 
198 

514 
1,106 
1,210 

464 

16,918 

8,424 

759 

2,166 

515 
1,751 

2,254 

191 

359 

4,388 

185 

1,284 

4 * 


174 

Boxes. 


310 

403 


500 


Tin Plates. 



Boxes. 

Boxes. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

14,594 

471.163 

N. L. Cort k Co. 

2,513 

92,038 

T. B. Coddington k Co. 

Bruoe & Cook. 

2,336 

140,485 

1,461 

82.597 

Jas. Byrne k Son. 

1,869 

32,864 

Dickerson, Van Dusen k Co... 

1.207 

230.006 

Merchant & Co. 

847 

19,298 

G. B. Morewood k Co. 

738 

40,681 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 

548 

142,714 

R. Crooks k Co. 

466 

58,394 

Wolff k Boosing. 

874 

81,510 

Hy. Whittemore & Co. 

869 

44,679 

E. 8 Wheeler k Co. 

Taggers Tin: Phelps, Dodge 

100 

6,800 

& Co.. 

890 

800 

metals. 



Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Tin: Crooke 8. k Rfg. Co..,. 

36,833 

219,119 

Hendricks Bros. 

22,406 

504,560 

Lemaler, Sons k Co. 

22,400 

88,090 

Lead : American Metal Co.. 

22,148 

22,148 

Antimony: Edw. Hill’s Sons 

Casks. 

Casks. 

& Co. 

100 

1,350 


Hardware* machinery, dee. 

Andreas & Co., Mach’y, cs., 3 
Bernard, Geo., Ironwork, pkgs., 25 
Boker, Hermann k Co., Mase., cs., 22 
Curley, J. k Bro., Cutlery cs., 7 
Dolge, Alfred, Mdse., cs., 5 
Folsom. H. k D., Arms, cs., 9 
Field, Alfred k Co., Mdse., cs., 32; Anvils, 20; 
Chains, cks., 2; Hdw., cse., 1; Gun Caps, cs., 

G. Laenser, Hdw., cs., 4 
Hartley k Graham, Arms, os., 22 
Hawley, E., Mach’y, cs , 8 
Jungc, F. W. k Co., Mdse., cs., 3 
Lau, J. H. k Co., Arms. cs..25 
Merchants' Despatch Co., Mach’y, cs., 86 
Newton k Shipman, Files, cks., 5 
Pierson, H. R. k Co., Ironware, pkgs., 291 
Pioneer Iron Works, pump, cse., 1 

Pose.-, Mach’y, cse., 1 

Schulte, Wm. k Co., Mdse., cs., 22 
Shoverling, Daly & Gales, Arms., cs., 38 
Sellers, WT B., Mdse., os., 5 
Ward, A aline, Mdse, cs., 3 
Wafelaer, Louis, Nails, cks., 87 
Wenz, Ad., Mach’y, cse., 1 
Wiebusch k Hilger, Lim,, Mdse., cs., 13; Arms, 
cs., 3 

Witte, John G. k Bro., Cutlery, cs., 2; Needles, 
cse., 1 

Order, Mach’y, cs., 2 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from October 1S % 
to October 18 , Inclusive: 


Charcoal Iron: A. Milne & Co. 10 

Pounds. 

Lead: Schultz k Ruckgaber. 901,447 


Exports of Metals. 


Ledoux & Co. 110,276 

Muller, Schall & Co. 430,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 224,064 

J. Kennedy, Tod & Co. 112,026 

H. Becker k Co. 1,260 

Orford C. k S. Rfg. Company . 449,881 

Robt. M. Thompson. 125,000 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons k Co— 25,000 1,451,180 

J. Parsons & Co. 420,000 

Naylor k Co. 448,809 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 112,000 

C. Herold. 250,000 

Phelps Bros. 6,250 

R. W. Jones. 189,984 

Ladenburg, Thalmann k Co. 229,871 

W. H. Crossman k Bro. 4,000 

R. Crooks & Co. 1,000 

Copper Matte: Williams k 

Terhune. 630,880 86,348,018 

Lewisohn Bros. 8,021,610 

American Metal Company.. 14k»028 3,265,666 

J. Abbott & Co. 295,009 

C. Ledoux & Co. 464,000 989,800 

F. W. J. Hurst. 184,288 

G. H. Nichols. 722,777 

H. T. Nichols & Co. 180,996 

Kunhardt&Co. 41,652 


Financial. 

While there is noticed no special ac¬ 
tivity in business circles, accounts are 

f enerally favorable as respects local trade, 
ry goods jobbers, grocery men and others 
reporting a tendency to improvement. 
There is more than usual desire to take 
advantage of low freights prior to the 
close of navigation, ana in tne Southern 
trade there is a decided increase, stimu¬ 
lated by the gradual disappearance of yel¬ 
low fever. The approximation of "the 
wheat market to normal prices is also a 
favorable omen. Under present condi¬ 
tions grain exports are practically sus¬ 
pended, excepting from the Pacific coast. 
Trading in wheat is slow, but speculation 
is encouraged by easier money. Spot cot¬ 
ton is dull and about steady. High rates 
at Southern ports operate to retard ship¬ 
ments. Chicago advices are that the 
general mercantile trade is moving along 
fairly well, present prospects seeming to 
indicate that it will be protracted over a 
longer period than was anticipated earlier 
in the season. The unsettled state of the 
grain markets and the lateness of the com 
crop is delaying collections more or less in 
some sections of the country. This, to¬ 
gether with the shortage in the wheat crop, 
tends to retard buying to some extent.”’ 
A notable feature of the times is the 
shortage of rolling stock on the principal 
railway lines. “ On Saturday last,” saya 
the Cleveland PlaindeaUtr , “the Nickel 
Plate was 8000 cars short, the Bee Line 
1700 and the Lake Shore and other roads 
in the same condition. The pressure from 
the East seems to be lessening.” A Penn¬ 
sylvania railway official is reported as 
saying that it is almost impossible to place 
any new orders for locomotives at the 
present time, all the works being full, and 
the railroads of the country everywhere 
want more care. Largely increased earn¬ 
ings are looked for when once the com 
crop is fairly in motion. The gross earn¬ 
ings of 73 railroads for the first week of 
October show an increase of $61,648, or 
1.17 The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail¬ 
road has given orders to double its freight 
equipment, proposing to build up a great 
export business at Newport News by 
shading export rates. 

The dullness of the Stock Exchange 
was relieved on Monday by the supposed 
consummation of the project long pending 
for the consolidation of important lines of 
Southern railways. The parties to the 
transaction are the Georgia Company, 
controlling the Central Railroad ana 
Banking Company of Georgia and the 
Richmond and West Point Terminal Rail- 


Oct. 13. 
to 

Oct. 18. 
Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott & Co. 17,204 

Lewisohir Bros.. 

F. A. Lomal. 

American Metal Company.. 164,900 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Ismay. 

S. Mendel. 


tiau* A 


to 
Oct. 18. 
Pounds 
11,361,030 


%’ - . -- , - 

Terminal Company, says: “We have 
bought the Georgia Company’s property. 
aVnur** | The details as to terms are "not yet defi- 
2 . 581,253 n if c b T settled, but it can be positively 
| stated that the deal will go through. We 
! obtain control through the purchase for 
560,0001 ash of $12,000,000 of the Georgia Com 
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pany’s stock, for which $4,200,000 is to 
oe paid. The purchase will bind to¬ 
gether under a single management all the 
railroad properties in that section of the 
South penetrated by the Terminal and the 
Central systems, the union being made 
more important by the leases of the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, the 
Georgia Pacific and the Knoxville and 
Ohio railroads, which have been closed by 
the Terminal or its controlled companies. 
Our line of steamers from Savannah to 
New York will be established, which will 
give the consolidated system control of 
every important port in its territory. ” 
Large sales of Union Pacific were a feature 
of the week, this stock advancing on the 
improved financial statement of President 
Adams. The failure of Corwith & Co., of 
pig-lead fame, had an unfavorable influ¬ 
ence. Chief among the depressing influ¬ 
ences of the week was the unsatisfactory 
condition of Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
F6 affairs. On Saturday the bank state¬ 
ment stimulated a rise and the market 
closed buoyant. On Monday all securities 
represented in the Richmond Terminal ad¬ 
vanced. Stocks were irregular on Tuesday, 
Richmond Terminal rising on news of the 
absorption of the Georgia Central system. 
The movement was less active in the after¬ 
noon, but the tone was strong, with Read¬ 
ing, Union Pacific and the grangers lead¬ 
ing. 

Government bonds were firm and in good 
demand—quotations as follows • 


U. 8. 4J4s, 1891, registered. 
U. 8. 4Hs, 1891, coupon.... 
U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered .. 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon. 

U. 8. currency 8s.. 



Commissioner Fink, of the trunk lines, 
has issued a circular announcing a decided 
advance in the west-bound rail and lake 
freight rates from New York to the West. 
The new rates from New York will go 
into effect on October 26. The present 
rates are 350 for first-class, and 30, 24, 17, 
15 and 130 for the other classes down- 
w’ard. The new tariff advances these 
figures to 51^ for first-class, and 45, 35, 
24, 20 and 170 per 100 lb from New York 
to Chicago for the other classes. 

The aggregate clearings of 38 cities 
during the week show a falling off of 2.8$ 
as compared with the corresponding 
period last year; outside of New York, 
however, there was a gain of 12.1 $; New 
York decreased 10.1 $; Cincinnati, 5.7 $; 
New Orleans, 0.7 St. Paul, 15 $; Colum¬ 
bus, 6.4 $; Wichita, 16.5$; Norfolk, 8.1$; 
and St. Joseph, 21.1$. Boston increased 
19.4$; Philadelphia, 6.9$; Chicago, 9.4$; 
St. Louis, 8.4$; San Francisco, 41.2 $; 
Pittsburgh, 25.7$; Kansas City, 36.4$; 
Louisville, 11.8 $; Minneapolis, 16.7$; 
Denver, 16.2$; Detroit, 17.3$; Cleveland, 
15.2 $. 

The weekly bank statement was remark¬ 
able as showing an increase of $6,586,000 in 
the surplus reserve, which now stands at 
$16,901,025, against $9,363,225 at the 
corresponding time last year and $5,409,- 
575 in the third week in October, 1886. 
The explanation is that the heavy bond 
purchases by the Treasury last week ap¬ 
pear on this week’s statement. The 
ability of the banks to meet any further 
demands that may be made upon them this 
autumn is not now questioned. Loans 
were contracted $3,189,600; the specie in¬ 
creased $9,231,300; the legal tenders are 
down $791,200; the deposits other than 
United States are increased $7,414,500. 
Demands from the South for crop pur¬ 
poses continue, while from the West ^ome 
return shipments are noticed. Rates on 
time loans, most of which were made by 
out-of-town institutions, were 3* to 4* 
for three to six months for commercial 
paper, and rates were 4f $ to 5* $ for 60 
to 90 daysi, 5 to 6 $ for first class four 
months’ commission house names. 

The last Treasury statement shows that 


up to date the Government has purchased 
under the circular of April 17, $87,454,050 
bonds, of which $51,892,000 were 4s and 
$36,062,050 were 4*8. These $87,454,050 
cost $104,905,644. Had they been allowed 
to run to maturity they would have cost 
$131,199,036. By their purchase now, 
even at a premium of $2,838,064 for the 
4*s, and $14,618,539 for the 4s, the 
Government saves on the former $1,850,- 
002; on the 4s, $24,443,138, or a total of 
$26,293,392. 

The posted rates for bankers’ sterling 
are $4.84* @ $4.85 for 60-day and 
$4.88* @ $4.89 for sight. The market is 
dull and firm. In London the withdraw¬ 
als of ^old are temporarily checked, but 
Argentine and Russian demands are simply 
in abeyance, to be renewed at the first op¬ 
portunity. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
last] week were valued at $8,634,000, of 
which something over $2,000,000 repre¬ 
sents dry goods. Since January 1 the 
total is $377,640,000, against $380,998,000 
for the corresponding period last year and 
$358,718,000 in 1886. The exports were 
$5,903,091. Total since Jan. 1, $237,697,- 
000 against $250,442,000 for the same 
time last year, and $261,880,000 in 1886. 
* The Empire State Bank, corner of 
Broadway and Bleecker street, James W. 
Conrow, president, will soon open for 
business. 

British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

f Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 
London, Wednesday, Oct. 24,1888. 

Speculation in Copper has been very 
moderate the past week. The selling of 
futures has dwindled down to small pro¬ 
portions, and the demand for prompts 
from outside sources is necessarily small. 
Purchases for consumption have also con¬ 
tinued light. In the absence of incentive 
the syndicate is doing nothing in a specu¬ 
lative way, apart from giving values a 
certain measure of support. Consumers, it 
is stated, are no longer bound by cast-iron 
agreement in making purchases. That 
is to say, they are now supplied with \\ hat 
Chili Bars they may require, at £78 % 
£78. 5/, without giving a guarantee that 
the Copper will go into consumption. 
Sales of Copper Furnace Material have 
again been on a quite extensive scale, but 
the sellers are more than ordinarily reti¬ 
cent as to terms. Among recent sales 
Anaconda Matte figures to the extent of 
1600 tons, and some 300 tons of Amer¬ 
ican are also reported—all private terms. 
It is reported that the Rio Tinto Copper 
Company have signed a new agreement 
with the French syndicate, giving the 
latter the control of the company’s product 
for a period of years. The report also has 
circulation that the negotiations pending 
with the leading American companies, 
involving the control of their output for 
twelve years from the expiration of existing 
contracts, have been concluded. No par¬ 
ticulars are given as to terms, &c. The 
Bratsberg Company has sold their entire 
production up to June, 1889, at 13/ per 
unit. 

The market for Block Tin has been very 
firm, mainly under the influence of con¬ 
tinued active buying at the sources of 
supply. The stock here is still compara¬ 
tively small and said to be concentrated 
in few hands. 

In the Tin-Plate market there has been 
a very good business. Buyers and sellers 


are considerably apart on prices, however, 
and transactions are restricted to a con¬ 
siderable extent. A large trade is antici¬ 
pated as soon as prices settle. The Cwmfelin 
works have added two mills, and now have 
a total of twelve mills in operation. New 
mills are being erected by other com¬ 
panies. The wages question is creating 
more or less uneasiness, and it is stated 
that the makers are soon to hold a meeting 
in the interest of concerted action. The 
masters, it is asserted, have virtually 
agreed to combine, if their propositions 
are not accepted, and instantly close down 
all their works. 

The Pig Iron market has been more act¬ 
ive, and a variety of influences have come 
to the surface that tend to strengthen 
prices more or less. A scarcity of Coal 
has necessitated the banking up of several 
Scotch furnaces and thereby reduced the 
supply. There are also reports of a con¬ 
templated combination of Scotch and Cleve¬ 
land pig makers, presumably to regulate the 
production. Regarding this alleged com¬ 
bination, nothing definite can be learned at 
the present time. Scotch Pigs have varied 
in price only to a very slight degree. Cleve¬ 
land Pig has weakened a trifle, however, 
and Hematites, on the other hand, are 
higher. Freights are showing an easier 
tendency, more particularly from Glas¬ 
gow. 

Scotch Pig.—The volume of business 
has been fairly good and prices have ruled 
very steady. 


No. 1 Coltnese, f.o.b. Glasgow.49/6 

No. 1 Summerlee, “ 44 50/9 

No. 1 Gartslierrie, “ 44 47/6 

No. 1I>anglnan, “ “ 49/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 44 44 43/ 


No. 1 Shotts, 44 at Leith. 48/6 

No. 1 Gletigarnock, 44 Ardrossan.47/6 

No. 1 Dnlmellington, 44 44 . 42/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 44 . 41/6 


Steamer freights, Glasgow to New Fork, 6/6 
Liverpool to Now York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig.—Business has been 
rather slow and the market is weaker. 
No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 37/; No. 3 
do., 34/6. 

Bessemer Pig.—Trade is showing® 
greater spirit and prices are firmer. West 
Coast brands, mixed numbers, 45/, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen.—The demand continues 
very fair and prices remain firm. En¬ 
glish *20# quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Rails. —There has been a large 
business and prices show further improve¬ 
ment. Standard English sections quoted 
at £4, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms.—Transactions are mod¬ 
erate, but prices remain firm. We quote 
£4. 2/6 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets.—There continues to be 
good demand and prices are very firm. 
Bessemer, 2* x 2* inch, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—Transactions in these are 
moderate, but mainly at firm prices. Bes¬ 
semer, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Wire Rods. —The demand mod¬ 
erate, but sellers firm at previous prices. 
Mild Steel No. 6 quoted at £5. 19/0 @ 

£6 and No. 5 at £5. 18/6, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Scrap Iron.—A moderate business at 
previous prices. Heavy Wrought quoted 
at £2. 2/6 © £2. 5/, f.o.b. 
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Old Rails. —Demand very slow; rather 
more pressure to sell, and prices weaker. 
Tees quoted at £3. 2/6, and Double Heads 
£3. 5/, c.i.f. New York. 

Crop Ends.—The market quiet and un¬ 
changed. Bessemer quoted £2. 7/6 @ 
£2. 10/, f.o.b. 


Tin Plate. —A fair business passing, but 
prices somewhat irregular. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/3 @ 15/9 

IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish.14/3 @ 14/6 

IC Siemens. . .14/6 @ 14/9 

TO Coke. B. V. grade.13/9 @ 14/ 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grade.12/ @ 12/6 

Manufactured Iron. —The market still 
fairly active, with prices strong. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


£ s. 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. 

“ Common 44 . 

8taff. Brk Sheet, singles. 

Welsh Ban (f.o.b. Wales)... 4 17 


d. 


6 


s. d. 
2 6 
5 0 
10 0 
0 0 


Tin. —There has been a good business, 
and the market is strong, particularly for 
futures. Straits quoted at £102. 10/, spot, 
and £103 10/ for three months 1 futures. 

Copper. —There is more doing at prac¬ 
tically unchanged prices. Chili Bars, 
£78. 10/, spot, and £78, three months 1 fu¬ 
tures. Best Selected, £81. 10/. 


Lead. —The market declined under 
weight of American advices, but is now 
firmer. Soft Spanish, £13. 10/. 

Spelter. —More business and the market 
hardening. Silesian, ordinary, £18. 17/6. 


Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS, 
franc. Peseta or Lira.. 


Mark (Germany) 

Kilogram. 

Picul. 


Vlorln (Netherlands) 

Florin (Austria). 

Mllrels/Portuffal).... 
Ml Ire In (Brasil). 


Cents. 

...19. 

... 40 . 


....$1.08. 

.51.fl 

.23.8 

Pounds. 
....2.205 
_134. 


CHILI. 

Valparaiso. September, 1888. — Copper — 
Has been offered sparingly, yet receded 
slightly in consequence of the rise in Ex¬ 
change, from $29.80 $ quintal to $29.65, 8273 
quintals changing hands at $29.65 @ $29.80, 
929.75 equaling £77. 1/9, with 27/6 freight. 
Nitrate. —Some 406,000 quintals were taken at 
$2.80 @ $2.86, 95 %, October delivery, but none 
is offered now• 96 % is held at $2.87^; $2.80 
equals 8/9 in England, with 30/ freight. Ni¬ 
trate shipments the first seven months: 

1888. 1887. 1886. 

Quintals. Quintals. Quintals. 

To the North of 

Europe. 5,756,759 4,864,983 3,089,637 

To the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 103,334 182,938 92,312 

To the United 
States on the 

Atlantic. 899,398 1,001,709 1,087,314 

To the United 
States on the 

Pacific. 113,438 142,296 118,069 


Total. 6,872,929 6,191,926 4,387,832 

Coal. —Quite a tumble has taken place under 
pressing offers to sell cargoes iust arrived, 
Newcastle declining to 28/ @ 30/ on the spot, 
and 35/ distant afloat*. Exchange, 90 days 1 
sight, 26%d.— Weber dk Co. 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, September 5, 1888.—Tin.—Our 
last report was dated 22d ult.; prices have 
fluctuated since between $34.50and $37.70, and 
a fair business has been done. Supplies are 
now arriving freely. Tonnage. —London 
rates via Canal are firmer at 30/ @ 32/6 for 
weight. New York via Canal, no space offer¬ 
ing. Via Cape, the Gillemeister has taken the 
berth at 25/ for weight. For Boston the John M. 
Clerk has been taken up on secret terms. Ex¬ 
change is firm at 3/1% for six months 1 sight 
credits.— OilfiUan, Wood dk Co, 

Manila. October 15, 1888.— Hemp— Has 
been steady during the week at I11.12W, 
@ $10.25 same tune last year, $ picul, 


equaling, cost and freight $) ton. £37. 15/. 
@ £&5. 17/6. There cleared for the United 
States since last cable 11,000 bales, against 
7000; since January 1 163,000, against 
178,000, and there remain loading 51,000, 
against 49,000; cleared for England since Jan¬ 
uary 1 268,000 bales, against 175,000 last year; 
loading for ditto, 11,000, against 4000; cleared 
for all other countries, 59,000, against 33,000; 
receipts at all ports since last cable, 24,000, 
against 13,000, and since January 1, 506,000, 
against 404.000 in 1887, and 322,000 in 1886. 
Freight. $6, against $5.50; Exchange , 3/6>£, 
against 3/6-— Ner dk Co. to Charles Nordhaus , 
89 Water street , New York. 


SPAIN 

Bilbao, October 6, 1888. — Iron Ore. —So far 
this year the export of Iron Ore from our port 
has decreased considerably, from 8,422,966 tons 
to 2,901,544 ; as at the same time freights by sea 
had risen very much, it would have been but 
logical that the price of our Ore should decline. 
Nothing of the kind has occurred, the fact 
being that the quality of our Ore is so valuable 
that neither a lull in the foreign demand nor 
high freights nor speculation nave been able 
to depress their value. From now forward the 
scarcity of steamers will terminate; navigation 
in northern ports will close and many steamers 
will flock this way, as they usually ao in win¬ 
ter, to load Iron ore at Bilbao, being the‘most 
profitable occupation in default of something 
better in other directions, which does not 
offer at present What we have said refers 
to Rubios in particular, worth to-day 
7/ @ 7/3. Campanil Ores are even better 
situated, and tneir position is stronger 
from the fact that there are but com¬ 
paratively few mining companies owning mines 
producing Campanil Ores, and that this sort 
enjoys a special demand for Steel making of a 
superior kind. While there is every proba¬ 
bility that Rubios Ores will rise in value with 
the resumption of greater activity in ship¬ 
ments, the chances are even greater in this re¬ 
spect as regards Campanil, now commanding 
8/ @ 8/3. As for steam freights, they have de¬ 
clined a little in the Baltic, but they are higher 
in the Black Sea ports, where there is a good 
demand for steamers to load grain and tallow 
for England at 35/ @ 37/0 $ ton and to Bor¬ 
deaux at 26/. Ore freights hence to Cardiff are 
6/1 y 2 @ 0/8, and to Rotterdam, 8/ @ 8/3 # 
ton; Pig Iron from Bilbao to Ancona in Italy, 
15 francs $ ton .—Bilbao Maritimo y Comer- 
cial. \ 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, October 11,1888 — Petroleum .—The 
tank steamei*s between the United States and 
Germany are causing a complete and most im¬ 
portant transformation of the Petroleum trade, 
it was inaugurated by the firm of Riedemann 
at Geestemunde, near Bremorhafen, in 1885. 
Till 1885 the whole of Europe was in the habit 
of importing Petroleum in Darrels from Amer¬ 
ica only by sailing vessels, and the empty bar¬ 
rels were shipped back. In 1885 the firm of 
Riedemann caused one of their sailing vessels 
to be rebuilt, so as to be a “ tank ” ship, 72 Iron 
Tanks being fixed in the hold, filling the same, 
a cleverly contrived system oi pipes connecting 
them mutually. Into these tanks the Standard 
Oil Company’s Petroleum was pumped, and 
upon arrival at Geestemunde the content* were 
transferred to large reservoirs capable of hold¬ 
ing 10,000 barrels. Riedemann thereupon 
caused the steamer Gluckauf to be constructed, 
the entire hold of which was a tank. Subse¬ 
quently four additional steamers were built, 
the Vorwarts, Minister Maybach, Willkommen 
and Gut Heil. These five steamers have since 
been conveying annually 120,900 tons of Petro¬ 
leum of 1000 leg. from the United States to 
Geestemunde, representing something like 830,- 
000 barrels. The firm now own 15 large Petro¬ 
leum reservoirs at Geestemunde. Part of the 
Petroleum is transferred to tank cans, of which 
the firm own 100, and besides quite a number 
of German and Swiss Petroleum dealers have 
caused to be built tank cars of their own, and 
the firm of Has. at Cassel, have a large reser¬ 
voir. This traao has grown so much the last 
few years that at present nine*tenths of Brem¬ 
en’s entire Petroleum importation is received 
in tank ships, of which one-third goes direct 
into tank cars; the balance is filled into bar¬ 
rels at Geestemunde. In this item of filling 
barrels with Petroleum Riedemann also intro¬ 
duced innovations on a gigantic scale. At 
present he has a stock of empty barrels worth 
1,265,000 marks; every day 4000 barrels are 
turned out. They have a bluish-white color, 
are lined with glue inside to resist Petroleum, 
and are filled by an automatic contrivance. 
The saving in space on board the steamers is 
such that a tank steamer takes 20,000 to 24,000 
barrels of oil in bulk, whereas in barrels only 
*14,000 could be loaded. The loading of 24,000 
barrels takes 60 hours, and the discharging 30 
hours. While the leakage on the voyage is 3 
to 4 % in barrels, there is none on board tank 
steamers.— Borsenhalle. 


Weights of Engines and Boilers 
per Horse-Power. —In a paper entitled 
“The First Century of the Marine En¬ 
gine, 11 presented to the British Institution 
of Naval Architects, Prof. Henry Dyer 
refers to the reductions which have been 


made in recent years in the weights of 
engines and boilers, and supplies the fol¬ 
lowing interesting table: 

Lbs. 


per I. H.-P 

Merchant steamers.. 480 

Royal navy. 880 

Engines specially designed for light 

draft vessels. 280 

Modern locomotive. 140 

Torpedo vessels. 80 

Ordinary marine boilers, including watez;. 198 

Locomotive boilers, including water. 80 


No doubt these figures could be very 
much reduced if engineers endeavored to 
make their designs as light as possible; but 
here the commercial element limits their 
action, for light engines are always expen¬ 
sive, their high-class workmanship and 
costly material more than balancing the 
advantages to be derived from reduced 
weight. 


From the Marquette (Mich.) Mining 
Journal , of the 13tn inst., we take the fol¬ 
lowing table, showing the shipments by 
ports up to date this season, in comparison 
with shipments for the corresponding por¬ 
tion of tne two preceding years: 


Port. 1888. 1887. 1886. 

Marquette. 669,477 697,025 725,942 

Escanaba. 1,699,611 1,741,042 1,250,717 

St. Ignace. 97,090 80,654 62,595 

Ashland, Wis.. 880,268 930,316 612,993 

Two Harbors, 

Minn. 827,439 330,464 264,384 


Total. 3.673,885 3,779,501 2,916,581 


The new port of Yaquina, in Oregon, 
where a breakwater ana other improve¬ 
ments are making by the general Govern¬ 
ment, is represented as being the finest 
harbor on the Pacific Coast north of San- 
Francisco. Portland is 110 miles from the 
ocean and Tacoma and Seattle, the ports 
of shipment of the Northern Pacific Rail¬ 
road, have to traverse Puget Sound and 
the Straits about 180 miles before the ship 
arrives at the ocean, while it takes only a 
few minutes to cross the bar at the mouth 
of Yaquina Bay, when the ocean is 
reached and the ship is at sea. The ap¬ 
propriation made by Congress this year, it 
is said, will render this great harbor safe 
at all seasons, as the water on the bar at 
low tide at the present time is almost suf¬ 
ficient for vessels of the largest size. Ar¬ 
rangements are now in contemplation for 
the shipment of grain direct to Europe by 
the Oregon Pacific Railroad from Yaquina 
Bay, and the future is so promising that 
already a large population is concentrated 
at that locality. 


The new armory for the Eighth Regi¬ 
ment, N. G. S. N. Y., about to be 
erected, will be one of the most artistic and 
imposing structures of its kind in the city. 
It will cover a plot of ground on Park 
avenue 200 x 300 feet, and at each corner 
will stand a spacious round tower of the 
baronial style, 50 feet in diameter and 185 
feet in hight. The material used is brick, 
with sandstone trimmings. The main 
drill-room, 200 feet square, will be on the 
first floor, together with a large reception- 
room, a library and the quarters of the 
officers and the Quartermaster’s Depart¬ 
ment. The ten company-rooms will be 
on the second floor, and the third will be 
devoted to a gymnasium, a kitchen and 
the janitor’s apartments. Under the main 
drill-room will be a 200-foot rifle range. 
The building will probably be completed 
by next September. The estimated cost 
of ground and structure is $660,000. The 
cornerstone was laid 19th inst. with im¬ 
posing ceremonies. 
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Hardware. 


As the end of the month approaches 
there is perhaps a slight falling off in the 
volume of business, but the general con¬ 
ditions continue as before, with a satis¬ 
factory trade and prices that are substan¬ 
tially unchanged. The prospect for a 
good business during the remainder of the 
season is generally acknowledged. 

Barb Wire. 

The demand continues rather moderate 
and prices have not strengthened, remain¬ 
ing about where they have been. Carload 
lots of Four-Point Galvanized are quoted 
at about 8.60 cents, with slight concessions 
in special cases, and the usual advances for 
small lots. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market remains quiet, 
without any recovery as yet from the low 
figures which have prevailed so long. 
We quote $1.80 to $1.90 for carload lots 
of Iron Nails from dock, and $1.90 to $2 
for small lots from store. 

It is reported that some Western makers 
are naming low figures throughout the 
territory tributary to this market, and in 
the East generally, 'with the object of 
forcing some understanding among manu¬ 
facturers by a short, sharp and decisive 
war. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the 
Western Cut Nail trade has caused one of 
the largest Nail companies in the country 
to shut down more than half of their Nail 
machines, for the first time in their his¬ 
tory. They expect to* keep them idle 
throughout the winter. A continuation 
of present unremunerative prices will 
probably cause a very decided curtailment 
in production by other companies, without 
regard to the action of their competitors 
in trade. 

The Laughlin Nail Company call the 
attention of the trade to their 8d fine 
Polished Nails. They are made from plate 
that has not been pickled, and conse¬ 
quently will not make lathers’ mouths sore. 


Miscellaneous Prices. 

The following are the list prices of 
McGuire’s Star Thimbles, Registers and 
Ceiling and Register Plates, manufactured 
by E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The list as given is subject to a discount 
of 60 per cent.: 

McGuire's Star Thimble . 


5-inch, 4 to 8 inch extension, per dozen.$10.00 


5- inch, 6 to 12 

6- inch, 4 to 8 44 

6- inch, 6 to 12 44 

7- inch, 4 to 8 44 
7-inch, 6 to 12 44 


J 


11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 


McGuire's Star Register. 


6-inch, 4 to 8 inch extension, per dozen.$22.75 

6- inch, 6 to 12 “ “ 44 44 23.75 

7- inch, 4 to 8 44 44 44 44 25.75 

7-inch, 6 to 12 44 44 44 44 26.75 


Ceiling Hate. 


5- inch, per dozen Plates.$2.35 

6- inch, 44 44 44 . 2.75 

7- inch, 44 44 44 . 3.25 


Register Plate. 


6- inch, per dozen Plates.$9.00 

7- inch, 44 44 44 ... 9.50 


We are advised by the New Haven 
Copper Company, New Haven, Conn., for 
whom John H. Graham & Co., are agents, 
113 Chambers street, New York, that they 
are holding their Augers and Bits at 
higher prices than heretofore, and are 
giving special attention to the quality of 
the goods, upon which they are relying to 
secure the orders of the trade. 


From St. Louis our advices are that 
there is considerable improvement to be 
noted in the Wire trade, country orders 
coming m more freely and mills being 


gradually worked up to their capacity. 
The demand for the cheaper grades of 
Wire is not, however, at the present time 
very large. The Freeman Wire Company, 
St. Louis, quote as follows: 

Barb, Two and Four Point, Painted, 

$2.95 to $3.10 

Barb, Two and Four Point, Galvanized, 

60 to 75 cents advance. 


Nos. 6 to 9, Annealed.2.35 to 2.40 

Nos. 10 to 11, 44 2.45 to 2.50 

No. 12, 44 2.55 to 2.60 

No. 13, 44 .2.70 to 2.75 

Galvanized, 60 cents advance. 

No. 14. 2.85 to 2.90 

No. 15 .3.15 to 3.20 

No. 16. 3.25 to 3.30 

Galvanized, 75 cents advance. 


The Solitaire Coffee Urn, manufactured 
by the Chas. F. Henis Company, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., for whom Samuel A. Haines, 
90 Chambers street, New' York, is agent, 
is quoted to the general trade at $2.50 
per dozen. 

O&ing to the present condition of the 
Lead market Solder is unsettled, and there 
is some diversity in the quotations made 
by leading manufacturers, No. 1 being 
quoted at from 12 to 13 cents, and Half- 
and-Half from 13$ to 14$ cents. The 
market is characterized by a rather weak 
tone. 

The trade will observe the illustrations, 
jpven on page 646, of the Arcade Revolv¬ 
ing Bench Plate, which is patented and 
put on the market by Frank E. Thompson, 
Elkhart, Ind. The utility of this device 
for holding Tinners’ and Metal-Workers’ 
Tools, Stakes, &c., will be at once per¬ 
ceived. A circular is issued by Mr. Thomp¬ 
son in which a full description is given of 
the article, and among other points which 
are mentioned is that twice the number of 
men can work at a bench with such a 
Bench Plate than at one without it. The 
Bench Plate is sold at $2.50, f.o.b. cars 
Elkhart, no charge for box or cartage. 
Its shipping weight is 40 pounds. 

The following quotations are made by 
the Nickel Plate StovQ Polish Company. 
Chicago, Ill.: 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and 10 lb. cans. 12U# 
Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 lb. cans.. lSfyit 
Nickel Plgte Paste, and J4 gross boxes, 
per gross..$6.00 

In Machine Bolts, in which there has of 
late been a good deal of irregularity, a 
somewhat better condition is said to pre¬ 
vail, prices being a little stiffer. 

The combination on Common Carriage 
Bolts continues to work quite satisfac¬ 
torily, but there are some indications of 
slight irregularities, in which, in a cov¬ 
ert way, some of its provisions are ‘ 
evaded. 

The market on Steel Goods is in a very 
satisfactory condition, and orders are 
being freely placed by the jobbers. The 
confidence that exists in the stability of 
the arrangement, and the fact that stocks 
were very much depleted at the close of 
the last season, have the result of making 
these orders liberal, covering large quan¬ 
tities. 

The Screw market continues without 
change, and the combination prices are 
well maintained by the associated manu¬ 
facturers. The Charles Parker Company, 
w'ho are outside, are making small conces¬ 
sions in price. 

No change in Manila Rope has yet been 
announced, but the condition of the mar¬ 
ket is such as to give reason to expect that 
an advance may be made before long. 
Sisal also is reported as decidedly firm. 

As a consequence of the condition of 
the Lead market. Shot, Sheet Lead, &c., 
are in an unsettled state, and prices lately! 
ruling are nominal. 

E. M. Richardson, Waltham, Mass., is 
now putting up Shedd’s Fasts in paper 


boxes containing 10 sets, with 100 to 500 
sets in a case. No change has been made 
in the price. 

Trad© Topics. 

From California we have received the 
following complaint in regard to Plumbs 
and Levels. It is to be hoped that the 
experience to which our correspondent re¬ 
fers is exceptional and does not indicate 
the general quality of the goods in quee- 
tion: 

If you have any room m your valuable paper 
you will confer a favor on the trade generally 
by drawing the attention of manufacturers of 
Levels to an injustice they do retail dealers by 
sending out goods that are not correct. A few 
days ago a buyer came in to purchase a Level. 
We showed him samples and he chose one 
which we sell for $3.25. Of course when a 
m a n jjays that price he wants to see if it is 
accurate, and on going over 18 of this quality 
we did not find one that was correct as a Level, 
to say nothing of the Plumb, and, of course, 
we did not make a sale. The next day we 
started one of the clerks to go over the whole 
stock, and in 117 Levels we found the following 
result: 


Correct in Level and Plumb.0 

Plumbs correct..7 

Levels correct.3 


We tried Levels that cost from $4 to $30 per 
dozen. We think manufacturers ought to be 
able to make the tools correct, and no doubt 
they would if a few retailers would kick. 

A few manufacturers are issuing both 
net prices and quotations by list and 
discount. We are advised by one of these, 
a well-known manufacturing concern of 
the West, that some merchants prefer net 
prices on account of the convenience in 
not having to figure the discount, thus 
saving work in marking goods. Most of 
the trade, especially among the larger 
buyers, prefer the list and discount, as 
this method is much simpler and easier in 
purchasing the goods. 

Items. 

The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., and 60 Barclay street, New 
York, have issued anew catalogue of their 
varied line of Pumps, Engines, Rams and 
Hydraulic Machinery. It is a volume of 
nearly 800 pages, compactly arranged, fully 
illustrated, and of unique typographical 
desigp. The front cover is represented 
in miniature in their advertisement on 
page 36. An interesting feature of the 
book, the utility of which will be appre¬ 
ciated by intending purchasers, is the 
many excellent illustrations of their 
goods in operation. An interesting de¬ 
partment of the book is that devoted to 
a description of the manufacturing of 
their goods, and many illustrations are 
given representing the different depart¬ 
ments of their factory and the various 
stages in the production of the goods. In 
addition to their line, with which the 
trade is familiar, a number of new goods 
are represented. 

The F. B. Harkins Foundry Company, 
Bristol, Conn., manufacturers of a line of 
Cooking Ranges of several sizes, are also 
making a line of Stove Hollow*-Ware and 
fine Gray Iron Castings, which are re¬ 
ferred to as excelling in their smoothness 
of finish, special reference being made to 
their Unground Spiders. Mr. Harkins, 
the president of the company, has invented 
and secured patents upon a Molding Ma¬ 
chine which may be used for the produc¬ 
tion of small work of various kinds, but is 
especially adapted for use in making Sash 
Weights. The Weights are referred to as 
in regularity and smoothness of surface 
superior to others in the market, and are 
sold at about the same price. 

H. H. <fe C. L. Munger, manufacturers’ 
agents for Hardware specialties, at 142 
Lake street, Chicago, have been appointed 
Western agents for the Brinkrehoff Com¬ 
pany’s Crown Picture-Hanger, which was 
illustrated in our columns on the 4th inst. 
They will carry a full stock, so as to be 
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able to make prompt shipments. They 
have also recently received samples of 
Lawson’s Patent Revolving Shelf Show¬ 
case, for which they are sales agents. A 
new addition to their stock is a line of 
the Pbcenix Bench Anvils, made by the 
Moore & Barnes Mfg. Company, for ama¬ 
teurs, jewelers, &c. They state that they 
are again well supplied with the Patent 
Fiber Head Mallets, the manufacture of 
which had been curtailed by the burning 
of the factory. These mallets have vul¬ 
canized fiber heads, pressed on under 200 
tons pressure, which have been found equal 
to leather heads for mechanical purposes, 
and superior to them in durability. 

It will be observed on page 59 that the 
E. C. Meacham Arms Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., call attention to some new Guns, 
somewhat shopworn, which they are offer¬ 
ing at special prices. 

The Hartman Mfg. Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., have established a Western 
sales agency in the First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, under charge of S. T. 
Hastie, for the sale of their Steel Picket 
Fence. They make both ornamental fences 
for lawns and field fences for farm purposes. 
It is not a netting, but a substantial fence. 

A. G. Newman, successor to Newman 
& Capron, 1180 Broadway, with factory 
at 157 to 163 West Twenty-ninth street, 
New York, has issued a very fine illus¬ 
trated catalogue of Builders’ Hardware,* 
including Locks, Knobs, Sash Fasts, 
Handles, Bolts, Hooks, Hinges, Sheaves, 
Electric Bell Material, &c., all of which 
are represented in an attractive style, many 
tasty patterns being displayed. In their 
introductory address to their patrons they 
refer to the fact that the standard of ar¬ 
tistic Hardware has been raised by the 
efforts of the architect and persons of 
taste, who have demanded of the Hard¬ 
ware manufacturer that the articles pro¬ 
duced shall be in the highest style of the 
art, and it is to meet the demand for 
goods of this kind that the line repre¬ 
sented in the catalogue is offered. The 
styles of finish applied to the goods shown 
in the volume are polished, light bronzed, 
light statuary, statuary or dark bronze, 
verde-antique, oxidized silver and gold- 
plated. This volume will be of especial 
value to architects and builders, for whom 
it is particularly designed. 

The Freeport Hardware Mfg. Company, 
of Freeport, Ill., moved into their new 
office and warehouse last week. When 
the improvements now under way are com¬ 
pleted they will occupy a space 88 by 150 
feet. About half of this tract is dow cov¬ 
ered with a frame building, w’hich is three 
stories high in front and two stories in the 
rear, running back to the railroad tracks 
for the purpose of securing good shipping 
facilities. The front part of the remainder 
of the tract is covered with the office 
building, and the rear will soon be ’occu¬ 
pied by another building which is under 
construction. The company manufacture 
a line of Hardware specialties, embracing 


of the goods. They have given Joseph 
Scheider & Co., 103 to 109 North Third 
street, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y., the exclu¬ 
sive agency for their entire production. 
Referring to the above Joseph Scheider & 
Co. allude to the extensive line of goods 
which they manufacture in Brooklyn, to¬ 
gether with the production of the Eastern 
Tinware Company, as enabling them to 
supply the trade with a full line of Tin¬ 
ware. 

Seymour Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
have issued a tasty catalogue of their 
Grain Cradles, Scythe Snaths and Spokes, 
1888-89. The pamphlet is printkl on 
superior paper and excellent illustrations 
are given oi the different goods. 

A sale of Hardware, on account of fire 
underwriters, takes place on the 24th inst. 
at 200 to 206 Madison street, Chicago. 
The goods are the salvage of Cutler, 
Woodrough & Co., 19 Lake street, and 
consist of 600 cases of Lock, Knobs. 
Latches, Casters, &c., and 200 cases of the 
Pioneer Lock Company’s Hinges, Pins, 
Joints, Flat Irons, &c. They w*ere slightly 
damaged by w ater in extinguishing a fire 
on the adjoining premises. 

The Rogers <& Hamilton Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., issue pages describing 
new patterns of goods which they are 
putting upon the market in tasty satin- 
line.d boxes or cases especially designed 
for the fall trade. One of these refers to 
tbeir Normandie pattern in old silver and 
illustrates a Pie Knife. An earlier issue 
shows thei r No. 133 Combination Set. 

The Coleman Hardware Company, 55 
Dearborn street, Chicago, and Moms, Ill., 
have issued a price list showing their 
Hardware specialties. It represents the 
Nickel Hangers and Rail, the J. G. C. 
Hanger, Nickel 8pring Hinge, J. G. C. 
Spring Hinge, Nickel Stay Roller, Nickel 
Farm Gate and Shumard Sash Balance. 

Joshua Britton & Son, Stoughton, Mass., 
have made a decided improvement in their 
Henry’s Patent Combination Haft, of 
which they are manufacturers, and which 
they are now putting more prominently on 
the market. This Tool Holder, which is 
illustrated in their advertisement on paare 
58, carries the tools in the end of the 
holder in which they are used, so that 
when the tool is opened all the tools con¬ 
tained in it are in view* with their points 
up, thus fascilitating greatly the selection 
of the one wanted. The principal im¬ 
provement w hich has been made is in the 
cap or'sleeve, which is now made of brass 
nickel plated, instead of hard rubber, as 
heretofore. The tool is thus rendered 
much more durable, w hile at the same time 
it is given a handsomer appearance. The 
handle is made of rosewood. Other points 
made in regard to it are: That the same 
motion that unscrews the instrument re¬ 
moves the cap that covers the surplus tools; 
that no wrench is require i ana that the 
tool has a solid handle and can be used 
with a mallet. 

C. & W. McClean, St. Loub, Mo., have 


the Wiles Spring Hinge, the Devore Spring 
Hinge, the Imperial Spring Hinge, the 
Warner Spring Hinge, Devore’s Door 
Spring, Devore’s Indestructible Awl, Lins- 
ley’s Hobson’s Choice Screw - Driver, 
the Wonder Cork Extractor, and Lins- 
ley’s Box Opener or Nail Puller. They do 
not operate a foundry, but have their cast¬ 
ings made by other establishments, and 
employ a force of workmen to put the va¬ 
rious parts together. They have issued a 
neat catalogue of their specialties, illus¬ 
trating and describing them, and setting 
forth their special merits. 

The Eastern Tinware Company, Port¬ 
land, Conn., announce that they have pur¬ 
chased the plant of the United States 
Stamping Company, at Portland, Conn., 
where they will continue the manufacture 


issued their No. 700 illustrated catalogue, 
w’hich contains nearly 100 pages, which 
are devoted to an exhibition of their line 
of Fishing Nets and Tackle, Guns, Sport¬ 
ing Implements, &c. An interesting line 
of Nets, which are not usually found in 
such publications, is given a prominent 
place, while Fish Hooks, Rods in large 
variety. Rod Fittings, Reels, Spoons, &c., 
are fully represented, with many special¬ 
ties in this line. Traps, Guns, Gun Im¬ 
plements and miscellaneous. Sporting 
Goods are also illustrated. The cat¬ 
alogue closes with a complete index. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co , Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., have issued, October 12, a 40- 
page catalogue of seasonable and staple 
goods. Skates, Sleigh Bells, Hand 
Sleighs and Snow' Shovels are given a 


prominent place, with a variety of other 
goods, including an extensive line of 
Clocks. 

W. C. Burkinshaw has opened an office 
at 83 John street, New York, in which he 
will conduct the business of commission 
merchant and importer of Hardware. He 
has made arrangements with James Deakin 
& Sons, Sheffield, England, for the sole 
agency of their goods in the United 
States, and is prepared to execute orders 
for Ivory and Celluloid Table Cutlery, 
Stag Carvers, Pearl Dessert Knives, &c. 
In addition to the above Mr. Burkinshaw 
is prepared to receive orders for the ex¬ 
portation of American goods, and offers 
for sale here a line of fancy articles suit¬ 
able for the jewelry and notion business. 

A copy of the Colorado Exchange 
Journal for October 6 has reached us. It 
contains a great variety of matter, histori¬ 
cal, biographical and industrial, relating 
to the City of Pueblo, accompanied with 
profuse illustrations. Among the' en¬ 
gravings are a portrait of Guy T. Nash 
and a view oi the building of the 
Pueblo Hardw are Company, of which he 
is secretary and treasurer. From the 
biographical sketch in connection with 
the portrait we learn that Mr. Nash was 
born in Vermont in 1842, was a member 
of the Twelfth Vermont Regiment during 
the war, migrated to Iowa in 1870, went 
into the Hardware business at Fort Dodge 
and subsequently at Humboldt, and re¬ 
moved to Pueblo in 1885. The Pueblo 
Hardware Company are stated to be 
greatly increasing their business under his 
management, ana their field enlarges as 
the territory tributary to Pueblo is widened 
by the rapid extension of railroad facilities. 

The Miller Lock Company, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., have issued their catalogue 
No. 8, which is devoted to an exhibition 
of their line of Champion Locks, of which 
full descriptions and illustrations are given. 
The extent of the line of Keyless Locks 
and the advances the company are making 
in this direction are to be noticed. They 
advise us that ddring the season just past 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
this city secured an outfit of these Locks 
for its gymnasium lockers, and that other 
important orders aie in hand, with a 
growing demand both home and export. 

The American Machine Company, Phil¬ 
adelphia, Pa., for whom John II. Graham 
& Co., 118 Chambers street, New York, 
are agents, have issued a neat descriptive 
catalogue of the Crown Meat Cutter, of 
which we gave an illustrated description 
a few weeks ago. The catalogue explains 
the construction and operation of the 
machine, and gives testimonials in regard 
to its use, and a number of recipes for 
dishes, in the preparation of which it may 
be used. They also send out a unique and 
effective colored lithographic advertising 
card, which is utilized in calling attention 
to the machine. 

Buhl, Sons & Co., Detroit, Mich., an¬ 
nounce that they have admitted Charles 
H. Jacobs as a member of their firm, dat¬ 
ing from August 1, 1888. 

McIntosh, Huntington & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, have issued their winter circular of 
seasonable goods and specialties. It re¬ 
lates to Skates, Children’s Sleighs, Toy 
Banks, Carvers, Registers, Foot Warmers, 
Lanterns, Snow Shovels, &c. 

The Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling 
Mills, Detroit, Mich., of which C. H. Buhl 
is president, R. W. Gillet, vice-president, 
ana L. H. Jones, secretary, have issued a 
convenient price list of their manufac¬ 
tures, in which pains have been taken to 
make the typographical arrangement such 
as to facilitate its use. They call atten¬ 
tion to the completion of their new factory 
and their facilities for filling orders 
promptly. 
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In an article in regard to protection 
against polluted water, a recent issue of 
the Sanitarian , refeiringto theimportance 
of Filters and alluding to some of the 
methods on which they have been con¬ 
structed, says: 


Porous stone, both natural and artificial, of 
various degrees of texture, has been extensively 
used in recent years, and with greatly im¬ 
proved results. Of such, in particular, is the 
Gate City Stone Filter, which uses a natural 
stone, it is put up in several varieties—china, 
glass and stone—and we are satisfied, from 
personal observation, that it comprehends the 
best requirements. Professor J. J. Browne, of 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., after 
using one continuously in his laboratory for 
several months, writes: M I have thoroughly 
tested it. The foulest water I could obtain was 
first passed through the filter, and afterward 
examined with the microscope at intervals for 
a number of days without detecting the least 
trace of animalcule. Its decolorizing power is 
easily shown by filtering ink, iodide of starch. 
Iodide of mercury, &c. ;I think that many who 
have witnessed these experiments are con¬ 
vinced that it has no equal. The ease with 
which it is cleansed (so obvious to all) is su¬ 
perior to every Filter of which I have any 
knowledge. 


The Filter referred to will be recognized 
as that of the Gate City Stone Filter Com¬ 
pany, 46 Murray street, New York, who 
manufacture, it will be remembered, a 
large variety of patterns, in most of which 
the ice used for cooling the water is kept 
in a separate chamber, thus preventing 
any contamination from that source. 


The Pony Hand Elevator. 

In connection with the description of 
the elevator which was given in our last 
issue, our attention has been called to the 
Humphrey Pony Hand Elevator, manu¬ 
factured by the Edward Storm Spring 
Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for whom 
John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers 
street, New York, are agents. The need of 
such an elevator as was described in our last 
issue led to the putting of the Pony Hand 
Elevator on the market, and it is regarded 
as meeting the needs of the trade and giv¬ 
ing an elevator with a capacity of 500 
pounds at a moderate expense. In the ad¬ 
vertisement of the company on page 85 an 
illustration is given showing its arrange¬ 
ment, and its comparative inexpensiveness 
is evident when it is remembered that the 
price of the fixtures is $36 per set, with a 
discount to the trade of 15 per cent. We 
are also advised that, when desired, the 
company will furnish the fixtures, fastened 
to a 14 -mch shelf, to fit exactly the top of 
well hole, at an extra cost of from $2.50 
to $4, net, according to size. In such case, it 
is necessary for purchasers to give the size of 
the well hole, inside measurement. In con¬ 
nection with their catalogue, giving full 
description of this machine, the company 
send out a number of certificates from 
parties who have used them, and among 
them are several Hardware houses. 


Tendencies in Trade. 

We have received a number of letters 
from Hardware houses in different parts 
of the country with reference to the posi¬ 
tion of the wholesale houses and the 
question as to whether or not their busi¬ 
ness is being undermined on account of an 
increase in direct dealings between the 
manufacturers and the smaller trade. Re¬ 
ferring to • this matter a well-informed 
Hardwareman of Colorado writes as fol¬ 
lows: 

The last two years have shown the 
manufacturer and consumer getting nearer 
all the time. Any one acquainted with 
New York and Chicago, and visiting both 
places, cannot have failed to notice that 
the signs on Lake street, Chicago, are 
duplicating each year more and more the 
manufacturers’ signs on Chambers street, 
New York. From simple agencies in 
Chicago, taking orders to be filled from 


factory, stocks are now carried in Chicago 
by manufacturers, and, what is more, we 
can buy many goods from manufacturers 
as cheaply in Chicago as in New York. 
The jobber seems to be going West, and 
to-day the Missouri River jobbers are sell¬ 
ing many goods as cheaply as those in 
Chicago and St. Louis. To us these things 
all appear to be straws, showing the way 
of the wind. I do not doubt, however, 
that the jobbing business is on the in¬ 
crease, because population is increasing, 
but I do not think it is in the same pro¬ 
portion. 

We have also received the following 
careful review of the situation from a 
prominent Hardware merchant in Iowa, 
whose views in regard to the tendencies of 
trade are entitled to careful attention: 

Our experience is that the great majority 
ot Hardware retailers buy from the job¬ 
bers and not from the manufacturers. A 
few of the largest retailers probably buy 
East from certain manufacturers, or man¬ 
ufacturers and jobbers combined, who 
make it a point to solicit the business of 
this class of trade. The history of the job¬ 
bing Hardware trade from New York 
City west points to the fact that a job¬ 
bing center is a necessity every 200 miles 
at least. Notwithstanding the heroic 
efforts made by Chicago and St. Louis 
jobbers to corral the entire trade west of 
them, these smaller jobbing centers every 
200 miles or less have continued to grow, 
flourish and increase. Retail Hardware 
dealers do not carry nowadays anywhere 
near the stock they formerly did when 
forced to buy from distant markets. This 
decided advantage is appreciated and 
accepted now as a necessity by the 
trade generally. Hence the establish¬ 
ment of supply-houses at convenient dis¬ 
tances. Owing to the rapid increase 
and importance of jobbing centers 
throughout the more populous portions 
of the West, we find that jobbers located 
in the two largest Western centers have 
been forced to seek for trade in the ex¬ 
treme West, and to-day their heaviest 
trade comes from these sections, where no 
convenient supply-houses have as yet been 
established. To still further increase 
their sales new and varied lines of goods, 
foreign to Hardware, have been added to 
their stocks. This would not have been 
necessary had not their sales of Hardware 
been curtailed to a serious extent by the 
numerous jobbing centers that have 
sprung up and monopolized trade formerly 
purchasing their supplies from the two 
cities referred to. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that 
the history of the jobbing Hardware trade 
of New York City will repeat itself as far 
as Chicago is concerned. We regard it as 
simply the natural course of events. Al¬ 
ready a large number of prominent man¬ 
ufacturers are represented in Chicago, 
many of them carrying a full stock of 
goods there. When this becomes general 
we predict that the business of the West 
(as far as jobbing Hardware is concerned) 
will be done by the manufacturers’ branch 
houses m Chicago, mainly through, and 
by means of, these jobbing centers scat¬ 
tered throughout the country at conven¬ 
ient distances. At present there is a 
severe fight for trade, and, possibly, ex¬ 
istence. We think the remedy is with 
the manufacturers, who seem to be slow in 
appreciating the situation. 

A house in Ohio compares as follows 
their experience with that of F. B. Straub 
& Co., the table of whose purchases was 
published in our issue, 11th inst.: 

Regarding the subject in question we 
are very strongly of the opinion that the 
Hardware merchant of this section at 
least is buying his goods more generally 
from manufacturers (or their agents) than 


from jobbers, and that the effort of the 
retail Hardwareman is now, as it has been 
for years past, to get nearer the manu¬ 
facturer in his dealings Our own ex¬ 
perience has been that in the years from 
1870 to 1875 nearly 75 per cent, of our 
purchases were from jobbers, two-thirds 
of whom were Western, of our own locality. 
Since that period our purchases from 
jobbers have gradually declined and those 
from manufacturers proportionately in¬ 
creased, until in the last five years the 
average percentages have nearly reversed. 
As between Western and Eastern manu¬ 
facturers, our purchases are gradually 
working in favor of Western. 

From a wholesale house in Minnesota 
we have the following review of the sit¬ 
uation : 

We have noticed the article m The Iron 
Age of Fred. P. Straub & Co., to which 
you refer, and, while in our own experi¬ 
ence we have not the matter so accurately 
tabulated as the above firm, yet we have 
observed a tendency in the direction in¬ 
dicated by their table. We think this 
arises, perhaps, more from the fact that 
manufacturers are soliciting the general 
trade more than formerly, rather than 
that the trade are looking after the man¬ 
ufacturers. Many small manufactories are 
being established over the country, and, 
usually, they introduce their goods by 
going to the general trade. The jobbing 
trade is also being distributed over the 
country, and not concentrated in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and other large 
cities, as formerly, in our opinion. 

A well-known house in Michigan in the 
following letter refer especially to the im¬ 
portance of the jobber as a distributor to 
the retail trade: 

Our experience is that, with proper 
manipulation, we are able to get fully as 
good terms and prices from Hardware job¬ 
bers as from manufacturers. Large manu¬ 
facturers especially protect and favor job 
bers to such an extent that we can get 
fully as favorable quotations from them as 
from the manufacturers, and, while this 
state of things continues, we feel inclined 
to give the jobber the preference. The 
jobbing institutions of the country are a 
necessity, and, with the majority of the re¬ 
tail dealers, cannot be dispensed with. 

Referring to the general question a 
Hardwareman in Iowa writes as follows: 

There exists to-day a tendency on the 
part of retailers through the West to buy of 
jobbers, for the reason that the jobbers 
will meet any prices quoted by the manu¬ 
facturers. Again, the retailers are lightly 
stocked and find it convenient to assort up 
with large jobbing houses. My impres¬ 
sion is that the big jobber has got the manu¬ 
facturer by the throat and compels him to 
sell at his own offer, just as the bond¬ 
holder has Uncle Sam by the throat and 
makes him come down handsomely. 

A Kansas Hardwareman refers as fol¬ 
lows to purchases from manufacturers 
and jobbers: 

In my opinion there is a steady increase 
in trade between retail dealers and manu¬ 
facturers where the retailer is so situated 
that he can pay spot cash and does enough 
business to warrant his buying in large 
quantities and original packages. Loca¬ 
tion has much to do with "his trade, as a 
Western retailer can better afford to buy 
from a Western jobber than from an East¬ 
ern manufacturer on account of getting 
his goods quicker, while with Eastern 
retailers, I should judge, the most of their 
trade would be with manufacturers. A 
Western manufacturer who gave the re¬ 
tailer the benefit of the jobber’s profit 
would, in my opinion, get the bulk of the 
Western trade, even on spot cash basis. 
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FIRST PRIZE LIST IN CIPHER COMPETITION. 


The following is the list of ten-letter words which secured the first prize in this competition , the list being that submitted 

by C. F. Roody of Grand RapidSy Mich . 


Abjunctive 
Abridgment 
Absorptive 
Absumption 
Adjunctive 
Admonisher 
Afterglows 
Agrypnotis 
Albuminose 
Alcyoniums 
Alpenstock 
Ambilevous 
Ambrotypes 
Amphoteric 
Amurcosity 
Angiosperm 
Angulosity 
Antichlors 
Armslength 
Apothecium 
Avouchment 
Backfriend 
Backslider 
Bank credit 
Bankruptcy 
Banstickle 
Batfowling 
Beadleship 


Bewitchful 

Bichromate 

Bifurcated 

Binoculate 

Bipetalous 

Birdsmouth 

Birthplace 

Bisulphate 

Blacksmith 

Blackthorn 

Blackstone 

Bladesmith 

Blandisher 

Blastoderm 

Blockhouse 

Blustering 

Boast ingly 

Bblstering 

Bondtimber 

Bountyhead 

Boxhauling 

Brechydoipe 

Bracketing 

Breastplow 

Bridlepath 

Brightsome 

Brownstudy 

Bucholzite 

Butchering 

Butlership 

Calmbrowed 

Caloriduct 

Censurably 

Centiloquy 

Centralism 

Chalkstone 

Charmingly 

Cheatingly 

Cherubical 

Chevrotain 

Chiefbaron 

Chimneypot 

Chiroplast 

Chivalrous 

Chloridate 

Choriambus 

Chromatype 

Chrysolite 

Cismontane 

Claspknife 

Clinometry 

Clothespin 

Clogdances 

Clubfisted 

Clustering 


Clypeiform 

Coadjument 

Coadjuting 

Coadjutive 

Cod fishery 

Coequality 

Cogitabund 

Cognizable 

Cognizably 

Columnated 

Combshaped 

Compatible 

Compatibly 

Complainer 

Complaints 

Complexity 

Completing 

Compulsive 

Computable 

Confusable 

Confusedly 

Confutable 

Conjugated 

Conjugates 

Conspiracy 

Consultary 

Consultive 

Consumable 

Copulative 

Cornfields 

Corymbiate 

Courtlands 

Covetingly 

Co ward ship 

Creditably 

Crustalogy 

Culminated 

Cuitaildog 

Cushewbird 

Customable 

Customably 

Cyathiform 

Cymiferous 

Dairyhouse 

Daughterly 

Deaconship 

Dearbought 

Debasingly 

Debatingly 

Debonairly 

Decagynous 

Decimators 

Declinator 

Decorating 

Decubation 

Defacingly 

Defamingly 

Defaulting 

Deflouring 

Defluxions 

Deforciant 

Defrauding 

Delightous 

Demigroat 

Dentiloquy 

Dentiscalp 

Depilatory 

Depositary 

Designator 

Despairful 

Despicably 

Despotical 

Destinably 

Dialect ore 

Dichromate 

Diplomates 

Dipty chums 

Disaugment 

Disburgeon 

Discounter 

Discourage 

Discrepant 

Disculpate 

Disen charm 


Disgruntle 

Disharmony 

Dispatcher 

Disputable 

Disulphate 

Ditrochean 

Divulgates 

Divulgater 

Dithyrambs 

Dockmaster 

Doctrinals 

Documental 

Dogfancier 

Dogwatches 

Dogmatizes 

Dogmatizer 

Dolphinets 

Domestical 

Dragonfish 

Dragonlike 

Dray plough 

Drinkables 

Dreamingly 

Doublestar 

Doubtingly 

Drawgloves 

Droptables 

Droplights 

Dumpingcar 

Dul corates 

Dumbwaiter 

Duplicates 

Dwarfishly 

Dynamiters 

Earthbound 

Edaciouslv 

Educations 

Edulcorant 

Eidographs 

Ejulations 

Elbowchair 

Elucidator 

Eluxations 

Emblazonry 

Emulations 

Emuscation 

Endorhizal 

Engarboils 

Epistolary 

Epulations 

Exhaustion 

Equivocals 

Euharmonic 

Euphonical 

Euphorbial 

Euphoniads 

Eutychians 

Evulgation 

Excubation 

Excubatory 

Excusatory 

Exhausting 

Expansibly 

Explicator 

Exsudation 

Exudations 

Fabulosity 

Fact ion ere 

Factiously 

Factorship 

Factorings 

Fahlunites 

Factorizes 

Factorized 

Fairspoken 

Fanblower8 

Farsighted 

Favoringly 

Fairystone 

Faldistory 

Falterings 

Faulchions 

Febriculas 

Februation 


Felspathic 

Fielasport 

Fieldworks 

Figurantes 

Figuretely 

Feltgrains 

Fingerpost 

Fishmarket 

Fishmonger 

Fishtrowel 

Fishtackle 

Fisherboat 

Fishertown 

Fivescourt* 

Flamineous 

Flamingoes 

Fleshwound 

Flourished 

Flowerbuds 


Flowerings 

Flunkeydom 

Fluohydric 

Flustering 

Fluxations 

Flyingcamp 

Flyingshot 

Fluxionary 

Flypowders 

Foliatures 

Fogwhistle 

Forcipated 

Forecabins 

Forensical 

Foreshadow 

Forgivable 

Fonnsecal 

Forethinks 

Formalized 

Formalizes 

Fonnative8 

Formidable 

Formidably 

Formulates 

Formulated 

Fornicated 

Fornicates 

Formulized 

Formulizes 

Forshaping 

Fortalices 

Fortilages 

Fortunized 

Fortunizee 

Fosterling 

Foxhuntere 

Franchised 

Freakishly 

Freightcar 

Frolicsome 

Fulciments 

Fulminated 

Fulminates 

Fumatories 

Fumigatory 

Furcations 

Furzechats 

Gardenplot 

Gardenship 

Gasfixture 

Gasoifietric 

Gazehounds 

Gelatinous 

Gerfalcons 

Girandoles 

Glandiform 

Glauconite 

Glochidate 

Gnatflower 

Goatmilker 

Goatsucker 

Godfathers 

Goldencups 

Goldenfisn 


Gormandize 


Graciously 

Greinmotns 

Gramineous 

Grandevity 

Grandevous 

Granulites 

Gravelpits 

Grapholite 

Greyhounds 

Greyhounds 

Grievously 

Groundbait 

Groundbase 

Growtheads 

Guineafowl 

Guineaworm 

Gulfstream 

Gunpowders 

Guntackles 

Gy n archies 

Gyrfalcons 

Hacquetons 

Hairgloves 

Halfprices 

Halfrounds 

Halftongue 

Handiworks 

Handsomely 

Handy gripe 

Handyworks 

Harlequins 

Hannonites 

Harmonized 

Harmonizes 

Harvestbug 

Harvestfly 

Hawseblock 

Headblocks 

Headspring 

Headstrong 

Heartbonds 

Heartlings 

Hectograms 

Hemicranys 

Hemidactyl 

Hemitropal 

Herdswoman 

Hexagynous 

Hexandrous 

Hieromancy 

Hindermost 

Hogpeanuts 

Holingaxes 

Holystoned 

Honey stalk 

Hortensial 

Hospitaler 

Hospitable 

Hospitably 

Hotbrained 

Hourangles 

Hourplates 

Humanizere 

Humblecows 

Humoralist 

Humpbacked 

Hyalotypes 

Hydrations 

Hydraulics 

Hydromancy 

Hydropical 

Hydrotical 

Hydropults 

Hyemations 

Hyperbaric 

Hyperbaton 

Hyperbolas 

Hyperbolic 

Hyperdulia 

Hyperoxids 

Hypnotized 

Hypnotizes 

Hyprotizer 

Hypodermic 


Ideography 

Inchoately 

Incompared 

Incubatory 

Inculpated 

Inculpates 

Incurables 

Incurvated 

Incurvates 

Indevoutly 

Indorsable 

Indraughts 

Inexorably 

Infamously 

Infuscated 

Ingrateful 

Ingustable 

Inoculated 

Inoculates 

Inosculate 

Intercloud 

Interlocks 

Interplays 

Interposal 

Interehock 

Introduces 

Introsumed 

Involucred 

Involucret 

Isothermal 

Ivoryblack 

lvymantled 

Jackfruits 

Jack timber 

Jacktowels 

Jauntycare 

Jeoparding 

Jerfalcons 

Jockeyship 

Journalism 

Journalist 

Journalize 

Judicatory 

Kalsomined 

Kalsominer 

Kaligenous 

Karpholite 

Kentishrag 

Kampylites 

Kidneyform 

Kidney wort 

Kingcrafts 

Kingtables 

Knifetrays 

Knifeboard 


Labyrinths 

Lachrymose 

Lacquering 

Lactifuges 

Ladycourts 

Lady’sbower 

Ladyfinger 

Lambrequin 

Lampynnes 

Lanaforces 

Languished 

Languisher 

Laniferous 

Lanigerous 

Lapjointed 

Lathbricks 

Lavishment 

Lawmongers 

Lectionary 

Lengthways 

Leucopathy 

Lexigrephy 

Liefraught 

Lifeguards 

Lighterman 

Limehounds 

Litbocarps 

Lithomancy 

Li thorn arge 


Logarithms 
Longimetry 
Longitudes 
Lovetricks 
Locustbean 
Lubricants 
‘ Lubricated 
Lubricates 
Lucrative! 
Lupinaster 
Lurcations 
Lychnobite 
Lympheduct 
Mackintosh 
Magnitudes 
Mailroutes 
Mangobirds 
Mamchords 
Manifestly 
Mantichors 
Manuscript 
Marketings 
Mashing tub 
Matronizes 
Matronized 
Mayflowers 
Meadowpink 
Mechanurgy 
Megalornis 
Megaphyton 
Mendacious 
Merchantly 
Meropidans 
Metaphoric 
Metaphysic 
Methodical 
Micropyles 
Microphyte 
Mineralogy 
Mintjuleps 
Minutejack 
Mischarged 
Miscounted 
Misexpound 
Misfortune 
Misgrafted 
Mistakenly 
Mi&tflower 
Misvouched 
Miswrought 
Mockprivct 
Moderating 
Modulating 
Monkeypats 
Mouldenng 
Mould warps 
Molybdates 
Molybderas 
Monarchist 
Monarchies 
Monarchize 


Monkeycups 

Mon key rail 

Monkeytail 

Monredites 

Monticules 

Mordicants 

Mortalized 

Mortalizes 

Motherings 

Musicalbox 

Mucronated 

Mucronates 

Multifaced 

Muscardine 

Myographic 

Narcotized 

Narcotizes 

Navel worts 

Navigerous 

Nebulosity 

Neckcloths 

Neckmoulds 

Neighborly 
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Neoplastic 
# Neuroglias 
Neuropathy 
Nightcrows 
Nightmares 
Night rules 
Nightwalks 
Noctuaries 
Noticeably 
Nucleiform 
Numerosity 
Nursechild 
Obduracies 
Obdurately 
Obdurating 
Obfirraated 
Obfirmates 
Obfuscated 
Objurgated 
Observancy 
Obsignated 
Omnigraphs 
Omphazites 
Opalescing 
Optigraphs 
Orangemusk 
Orbiculate 
Ordinately 
Orphalines 
Osculating 
Osculatrix 
Ostracized 
Outblazing 
Outbraving 
Outbraying " 
Outbrazens 
Outclimbed 
Outdrawing 
Outflanked 
Outflashed 
Outlandish 
Outlaughed 
Outlawries 
Outleaping 
Outmarched 
Outpraying 
Outrivaled 
Outsparkle 
Outwalking 
Outwearing 
Overacting 
Overbuilds 
Overbuying 
Overdating 
Overflying 
Overgazing 
Overlading 
Overlaving 
Overlavish 
Overlaying 
Overlights 
Overnights 
Overpaints 
Overpaying 
Overplying 
Overslaugh 
Overslight 
Overtaking 
Overtaxing 


Overwaxing 

Oxymuriate 

Pachyderms 

Packetship 

Padlocking 

Palindtome 

Panegyrist 

Panegyrics 

Panelworks 

Parbuckles 

Parbuckled 

Parcelings 

Parchmgly 

Parchments 

Parheliums 

Parhelions 

Parvitudes 

Pastorling 

Patchingly 

Pathogenic 

Patronized 

Patronizes 

Patronymic 

Peculating 

Paintboxes 

Pathfinder 

Peculation 

Peculators 

Pedanticly 

Pedimanous 

Pentachord 

Pentroughs 

Penultimas 

Perflating 

Perflation 

Perigynous 

Perilymphs 

Perishably 

Permutably 

Persolving 

Personalty 

Persuading 

Petaliform 

Phenogamic 

Philomaths 

Philomathy 

Phlegmatic 

Pholadites 

Phylacters 

Phycomater 

Physograde 

Phytochimy 

Picturable 

Pigmentary 

Pigmentous 

Pilotbread 

Pilotjacks 

Pinacloths 

Pinksaucer 

Pitchforks 

Pitch works 

Placoderms 

Plagues pot 

Plainworks 

Planetoids 

Planimetry 

Plastering 

Platonized 


Platonizes 

Platyrliine 

Plauditory 

Playground 

Playthings 

Playwright 

Pleonastic 

Plicatures 

Plumbagine 

Pneumatics 

Pocketfuls 

Pocketlids 

Polyanthus 

Polarchies 

Polianthes 

Polishment 

Polybasite 

Polychrest 

Polygamist 

Polygamize 

Polygamies 

Polygraphs 

Polygenist 

Polymathic 

Polymnites 

Polytheism 

Porcelains 

Portglaves 

Postmarked 

Pothangers 

Poundcakes 

Poundrates 

Practivelv 

Pratincole 

Preambling 

Precations 

Precaution 

Preciously 

Precluding 

Preclusion 

Predations 

Predicants 

Prejudical 

Prelations 

Preobtains 

Presbyopic 

Presbyopia 

Prestimony 

Presumably 

Previously 

Prick louse 

Pricklyash 

Prick shaft 

Princedoms 

Prizecourt 

Proclaimed 

Procumbent 

Producents 

Producible 

Productile 

Productive 

Profitable 

Profitably 

Profulgent 

Profundity 

Projecting 

Prolapsing 

Proleptics 


Promulgate 

Prongbucks 

Procenium 

Pro vend al 

Prudential 

Prytaneums 

Psalmodize 

Psychiater 

Pulmograde 

Punchbowls 

Punctiform 

Punishable 

Purchasing 

Purgaments 

Purgations 

Purgatives 

Quachiltos 

Quamoclits 

Quartzoids 

Quatrefoil 

Quayberths 

Quincewort 

Ran ti poles 

Ravenously 

Ravensduck 

Ravishment 

Readingboy 

Readopting 

Rebukingly 

Recaptions 

Reclasping 

Reconfirms 

Recoursing 

Recubation 

Recusation 

Redactions 

Redoubling 

Redoubting 

Reductions 

Regulation 

Reiraplan ts 

Relocating 

Remolding 

Replicants 

Republican 

Resaluting 

Resudation 

Resumption 

Revictuals 

Revocating 

Revokingly 

Rheumatics 

Rhumblines 

Ridgebands 

Robinwakes 

Rorhealums 

Rockpl8nts , 

Roundelays 

Rudimental 

Rudolphine 

Rushcandle 

Safetyplug 

Sandmyrtle 

Sardonicly 

Scampering 

Schemingly 

Scherzando 

Scholarity 


Sciography 

Scrambling 

Scrapingly 

Secularity 

Seducingly 

Selfacting 

8elfaction 

Selfmoving 

8emaphoric 

Semil unary 

Sepulchring 

Sermonical 

Serpulidan 

Shecklaton 

8hockingly 

Shoplifter 

Shopwalker 

Shortlived 

Showerbath 

Shrievalty 

Sieklewort 

Simulachre 

Simulacher 

Skylarking 

Slidegroat 

Slumbering 

Smoldering 

Smothering 

Snakegourd 

SomDipathy 

Southernly 

Spathiform 

Speculator 

Spermatoid 

Sphenogram 

Sphenoidal 

Spheroidal 

Spiculated 

Splaymouth 

Sporangium 

Sportingly 

Sportively 

Sprightful 

Springback 

Springbuck 

Springhalt 

Springhead 

Springlock 

Spurgeflox 

Stampeding 

Staphyline 

Starveling 

Steam winch 

Stenograph 

Stockmger 

Stupefying 

Subalmoner 

Subcentral 

Subcharter 

Subcordate 

Subdialect 

Subjecting 

Subkingdom 

Sublimated 

Submediant 

Subreption 

Subrogated 

Subtrahend 


Subtypical 

Subverting 

Superionic 

Surcingled 

Suroxidate 

Suzerainty 

Swageblock 

Swordfight 

Symbolized 

Sympathize 

Symphonize 

Syncarpion 

Syncopated 

Syncopized 

Synthermal 

Tambouring 

Tamlx) urine 

Tamperings 

Thanksgive 

Thonibacks 

Thrownsilk 

Thumbrings 

Thumbscrew’ 

Thyroideal 

Thyisoidal 

Tonguepads 

Toparchies 

Touchingly 

Tourmaline 

Towncicrks 

Tradesfolk 

Tradewinds 

Traducings 

Traducible 

Tragedians 

Transfixed 

Translucid 

Transmoved 

Trapeziums 

Trapezoids 

Travelings 

Tremblings 

Trenchplow 

Trialogues 

Triumphals 

Troublings 

Truck lings 

Tumefyings 

Turmalines 

Twaincloud 

Tympanized 

Tympanizes 

Ulcerating 

Ulcerations 

Underchaps 

Underclays 

Undercoats 

Underlocks 

Underplots 

Underplays 

Understock 

Unimproved 

Upbearings 

Uphlowings 

Upbreaking 

Upheavings 

Uphoarding 

Upholdings 


Upholstery 

Upswarming 

Upthrowing 

Uranalites 

Vanquished 

Vanquishes 

Vaporingly 

Vehiculary 

Ventricans 

Vermifuga 1 

Vesicatory 

Vestibular 

Vetchlings 

Victualcrs 

Vinesawfly 

Violascent 

Vocabulist 

Volcanized 

Volcanizes 

Voltigeurs 

Vouchsafed 

Vulcanized 

Vulcanizes 

Vulcanites 

Wainscoted 

Wakerobins 

Wardenship 

Watchfires 

Waveringly 

Waxedcloth 

Waxmyrtles 

Weighboard 

Weighlocks 

Welcomings 

Wheat bird 8 

Wheat plums 

Whipgrafts 

Whirlabout 

Whirlbones 

Whitelands 

Wildgraves 

Windbreaks 

Windhovers 

Windsucker 

Winevaults 

Wingcovert 

Wingstroke 

Wireclotlis 

Witherband 

Witchmeals 

Wolframine 

Wolfs peach 

Womanishly 

Workingday 

Worktables 

Wormshaped 

Worshipful 

Wrainbolts 

Wreathings 

Wringstave 

Wrifigbolts 

Wrongheads 

Wrongtimed 

Xylographs 

Yachtclube 

Zincamyles 

Zincethyls 

Zincmethyl 


ADDITIONAL COMPETITIONS. 

In the letters from our readers concerning this competition received during the weeks since its announcement, we have been 
favored with various suggestions of other competitions similar in character and object. We feel disposed to announce additional 
contests, but before doing so would like to hear further from our subscribers as to their ideas in the premises. Accordingly, we 
defer the matter for the time being, and trust all who have any ideas or suggestions on this subject will write us. What shall 
be the next contest ? What subject will be of the greatest value to our readers ? We want a large number of letters. 


On Friday last the Scranton Steel Com¬ 
pany, of Scranton, Pa., rolled 55 tons of 
60-pound rails in one hour, the largest 
record thus far. 


The Peoria Cordage Company, Peoria, 
Ill., have been organized with a capital 
stock of $200,000, and are now putting up 
a factory 84 feet front by 150 feet deep, 
three stories high. It is expected that they 
will commence manufacturing binder 
twine about the 1st of February, and 


will add rope machines at an early date. 
The company have additional ground 
upon which they can extend their business 
by enlargement of factory, and are also re¬ 
ported to have ample capital to carry on a 
successful business. Martin Kingman, of 
Kingman & Co., manufacturers of farm 
machinery, is president, and E. C. Heid- 
rich, who has been connected with the 
Miamisburg Binder Twine Cordage Com¬ 
pany for the past five years, and previous 
to that with John Bonte & Son, Cincin¬ 


nati, Ohio, is vice-president, and will be 
the general superintendent of factory. 
Kingman & Co. are largely interested 
in this new concern, and it is expected 
that they will market extensively the 
product of the twine factory. 

The Southern Railway and Steamship 
Association have issued a new rate sheet 
on pig iron, showing an advance of 20 
cents a ton on the figures published in The 
Iron Age of September 27, page 458. 
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The Solitaire Coffee Urn. 


We illustrate below this article which is 
manufactured by the Charles F. Henis 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for whom 
S. A. Haines is agent, 90 Chambers street, 
New York. It is represented as placed in 
the cup in the manner in which it is used. 
This simple and attractive article consists 
of a cylinder or urn about 4 inches deep 
and 24 inches in diameter, with perforated 
bottom with a fine screen, and an encir¬ 
cling flange which rests on the top of the 
cup. The urn has, it will be observed, 
three projecting ribs which fit into open¬ 
ings in the encircling flange, permitting 
the urn to rest on the bottom of the cup. 
In this position the requisite quantity of 
boiling water is poured upon the coffee 
which is placed in the urn, which is per¬ 
mitted to remain in that position for a few 
minutes until the full strength of the coffee 
is extracted. The urn is then raised 
through the flange which remains station¬ 
ary on the edge of the cup until the three 



The Solitaire Coffee Urn. 


projecting ribs are out of the notches, when 
slightly turning the urn it takes the posi¬ 
tion shown in the illustration. The urn is 
thus supported on a flange while the coffee 
percolates into the cup beneath. This 
article is neatly, and well made and fin¬ 
ished in nickel plate. Attention is called 
by the manufacturers to the advantages of 
this simple contrivance as enabling one to 
have a cup of excellent coffee without the 
inconvenience that is attendant in making 
it in the usual way. The moderate price 
at which it is offered is a point deserving 
the attention of the trade, as is intended 
to be retailed at 25 cents. 


The Ronser Burglar Alarm. 

This article, which is illustrated in the 
cut given below, is manufactured by E. C. 
Ellwood, Green’s Farms, Conn. It will 
be seen at a glance that this is a device 
for exploding a cartridge when the window 
or door to which it is applied is opened. 
The illustration represents it as attached 
to the right side of the window frame on 
the stop bead E, F being a portion of the 
sash. The hammer B is pivoted to the 
post A by a pin, as shown. The hammer 
when th. alarm is set is held up by the 
stop C, which is screwed to the sash. 
When the hammer is raised to this po¬ 
sition tension is put upon a coiled spring 
which encircles the pin above mentioned, 
and when the sash is raised a slight dis¬ 
tance the stop C passes off the end ot the 


hammer B, and the spring carries down 
the hammer, the point of which strikes 
the head of the cartridge, as indicated in 
the dotted lines. The cartridges used in 
this alarm are Smith & Wesson’s 32 calibre 
central fire blanks. It is pointed out that 


cut; and the less the throw the shorter 
the cut. This botf is referred to as cutting 
stalks with ease and rapidity, and is re¬ 
garded as filling a long-felt want for a box 
that will handle corn stalks as well as 
straw with equal facility. The moderate 



The Rouser Burglar Alarm. 


the stop C may be so set that a very slight 
upward motion of the sash will free the 
hammer so that the alarm will operate be¬ 
fore a burgler can pry up the lower sash 
enough to break a sash fastener. This 
device is also made in modified styles for 
application to doors, and it can also be 
readily attached to outside blinds. It is 
made in different^styles of finish. 


Richmond Champion Section Self- 
Feed Cutter. 

The Wayne Works, Richmond, Ind., are 
making this machine, which is represented 
in the accompanying illustration, and its 
name indicates some of its special features. 
It is pointed out that the machine will cut 



Richmond Champion Section Self-Feed 
Cutter. 


any length the operator requires, and can 
be changed instantly by raising or lower¬ 
ing the stop on the left-hand side of the 
box, by merely slacking up the thumb-nut. 
This thumb-nut controls the greater or less 
throw of the feed rolls, and the greater 
the throw of the feed rolls the longer the 


price at which it is furnished is also 
alluded to, as well as its large capacity, it 
having 11-inch throw. In case of break¬ 
age any part can readily be renewed. 


Farrier’s Tool-Box. 


Wells Bros. & Co., Greenfield, Mass., 
are putting on the market the Little Giant 
Farrier’s Tool-Box, a cut of which is here¬ 
with given. It is, as its name implies, a 



Farrier's Tool Box. 

box for horseshoers’ tools, and is described 
as made of thoroughly seasoned stock, 
lock corner, mortised bottom, and side 
pieces finely finished and thoroughly 
made. It is stated that this case, properly 
used, will last a horseshoer much longer 
than those commonly in use. The moder¬ 
ate price at which it is offered is also al¬ 
luded to. 

. The new r steel steamship Corona, built 
by Neafie & Levy for the Oregon Naviga¬ 
tion Company, made a successful trial trip 
on the Delaware, on Saturday. A pecu¬ 
liarity about the Corona is that her masts, 
spars and decks, as well as her hull, are 
entirely of steel. She is 235-feet long, 36 
feet beam and 234 feet depth of hold, with 
triple-expansion engines of 1350 horse¬ 
power, with cylinders 21, 30 and 50 inches 
diameter and 3-foot stroke. 
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The J. G. G. Spring Hinge. 


structed that it may easily be placed in men to handle them. The lift is about 1 
position. This device obviates the neces- foot per day and it then takes a day to reset 


This hinge has recently been put on the sity of having a large iron plate provided the jacks. The cost is estimated at about 
market byj;he Coleman Hardware Com- with a number of holes, and also of cutting $40,000. 

pany, 55 Dearborn street, Chicago, and holes in the edge of the bench. It is care- -- 

The Clipper Grinder No. 2. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents this machine, which is made by the 
Higganum Mfg. Corporation, 189 and 191 
Water street, New York. It is a small, 
neat and compact machine for sharpening 
small tools, knives, &c. It has a grinding 
wheel 6 inches in diameter, lj-inch face. 
It is called a free grit stone, and is made 
under an English patent. It is described 
as grinding a tool quickly without draw- 




The J. G. C. Spring Hinge. 


Morris, Ill. It is represented in the illus- fully made and very durable in all its 
tration herewith given, and has, it will be parts. 

observed, two long springs arranged as ■- 

shown in the cut, which are referred to as The McCormick offices in Chicago are 
giving great elasticity and equalizing the being jacked up 6 feet 5 inches to meet 
tension. Tire simplicity of the hinge, the 
fact that it cannot come apart, that it /^~ 

is reversible and holds the door either / 

open or closed, as desired, are points that / 

are made in regard to it. It is put on the / 

market with special claims for its merits • yffi 

iS 

to. Every pair is warranted satisfactory 
to the user, and samples will be sent to 
the dealer on application. 


The Arcade Revolving Bench Plate. 

An article which is said to be meeting 
with favor at the hands of metal workers, 
tinners, and others engaged in kindred 
trades, is a bench plate which has been 
placed on the market by F. E. Thompson, 

Elkhart, Ind. In the device which is 
here shown in general view the recently 
incorporated features are a square top in¬ 
stead of a round one and a more thor¬ 
oughly braced underpiece. This bench 

plate is claimed by the makers to be- 
adapted to receive any of the stakes, 
shears or other tools used in connection 
with bench work in the shops of tinners 
and sheet-metal workers. By its use 

tools can be turned in any position with- Improved Revolv 

out being removed from it. Shears may 

be held at two angles, a feature which all the changes in street gradients. The 
the trade will appreciate. It is of com- building is 100 x 125 feet, six stories high 


ing the temper. It runs in a trough of 
water, and is geared to revolve four times 
to one turn of the crank. 


The swaying of the Washington monu¬ 
ment when moved by the wind, as well as 
the expansion caused by the sun on its 
eastern side, is accurately indicated by a 
steel wire and plumb bob, suspended from 
a point 174 feet above the earth. When 
the structure is at rest the plumb line ex¬ 
actly corresponds with vertical marks. 

Contracts were given to English ship¬ 
builders last week for the building of ten 
tank oil-carrying steamships for use be¬ 
tween Europe and Philadelphia and New 



Improved Revolving Bench Plate . 


be held at two angles, a feature which all the changes in street gradients. The York. The recent disasters to the tank 
the trade will appreciate. It is of com- building is 100 x 125 feet, six stories high steamships Ville de Calais and Hafis, it is 
paratiyely small size, occupying a space and weighs nearly 20,000 tons. Several said, will have no effect in preventing the 
9x9 inches on the bench, and is so con* thousand screw-jacks are required, and 300 building of tank vessels. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


OCTOBER 24, 1888. 


Note .—The quotations given below represent th« Current Bard ware Prices wbicn prevail m toe market at large. They are not given as manufacturers* 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers nadie. It Is not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


AbsbibbUIss. 

Com, ft r wm ios. ft iooo- 
IVIeks * Goldmark's 


leks ft Goldmark's 
r. L. Waterproof. 1-10’s.60# 1 

E. B. Trimmed Edge. l-10»s.66# ( 

ft. B. Ground Bdge,Central Flre.l-lO's.70# f < 

Double Wateroroof. 1-10's.41.40 J * 

Musket Waterproof, 1-10's.60# 

G.D. «28# 

MB. 40# 

Union Metallic Cartridge Oo. 

F. C. Trimmed.60# 

F.L. Ground..66# dls *60 

Oen. Fire Grour * .70# • 25* 

Dpuble Water root .11.40 7)4 9 

Double Wa'^rproof. In 1-10's..41.40 

i. B. Genuine Imported.46# 

■ley’s B. fi.54# G 65# 

■ley s D Waterproof. Central Fire..11.60 

Oorfrfdoes— 

Biro Fire Cartridges.dls 60*6*2 %' 

Rim Fire Military .dls 15*2 6 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rifle. dls 26*5*2 ft 

Central Fire, Hllltary ft Spoiling. ...dls 15*6*2 ft C 
Blaus Caitrldgee. except 22 and 82 caL, an ad- £ 
dl tlonal 10 * over above discounts. • 

Blank Cartridges 22 cal .61.76, dls 2 ft £ 

Blank Cartridges. 32 cal.68.50, dls 2 % « 

Primed SbeHs and Bullets.dls 16*6*2 ft 3 

8. B Caps, Round Ball..61.76. dls 2 ft o 

B. B. Caps. Conical Ball, 8waged.....42.CO, dls 2 ft * 

Primer*— g 

Beni an Primers all slaes. and B. L. Capa (for a 

8tnrtevant 8hells) . 61.00, dls 2 ft 5 

all other Primers, all slsea.. 41.20 dls 2 ft ► 

8 heu»— ss 

First qualltv, 4, 8, 10 and 12 gauge.dls 26*10*2 f 5 

First quality. 14,16 and 20 gauge (610 list).. C 

dU 80*10*2 % g 

Star, Club, Rival and > 10 gauge, 60list ) ..dls 8834 * 
Climax Brands. $12 gauge. 68 list f *10 2 ft ; S 
Club. Rival and Climax Brands. 14.16 and 20 1 fi 

gauge. .dls 80*10*2 ft jj 

Seibold’s Combination 8hot Shells.dls 15*2 % ™ 

Brass bhot 8hells. 1st quality ... . .dls 60*2 f 

Brass Shot Shells Club. Hive', climax.i*s 6**2 « 

A. B. * C Co., I. X. L.. 10 * 12 gauge....d s 40*6*2 ft 
A. B & C. Co . “Special.” 16 gauge..dls 30&l< *5*2 ft 
A. H. & C. Co. “ Special.” 10 * 12 gauge...40*10*2 ft 

Fowler’s Patent, 10 * 12 gange. # 100.|S.?6 

Shells Loaded — 

List No. 10,1887.dls 20* 10 ft 

Wads— 


E. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10’s.66# 1 c 

E. B. Ground Bdge,Central Flre,l-10*s.70# f 
Double Water oroof. 1-10's.41.40 J 


.60#) 

.65# dls 260 


a. m. c. * w. r. a. -a a, u up.. 42.001 
u. a c * w. a a.-a a. 0*10 . 2.so I 


0. M. C. * W. a A.-B. a, 7 AS.... 2.60 

0 . x. c. * w. a 4.-P. a. 11 up. 8.10 

0 . m. c. * w. a a-p. a. 0 * 10 .. 4.00 

o. m. c. a w. a a —p a. 7*5 .. 490 

Bley's a a. 11 up. 

■lev's P S 110 90 . . 


Angers and Bits. 


Douglass Mfg. Oo. \ 

HumphreysvlUe Mfg.Oo. ,0 * 

French. Swift * Co. fF. a Beecher) j 

dew Haven Cooper Oo- --.dls 60*10*10 9 

Cook's, Dongless Ufa. Oo. . . aa 00 % 

Cook’s. New Haven Copper Co., dls 60*10060*10*6 ft 

Ives’ Circular Lip.dls 60 « 

Men! Solid Head.dls 80 f 

0. a Jennings * Co., rfo. 10, extension l*p .dls 40 9 

U a Jennings * Oo., No. 80.. dt*60< 

a a Jennings * Oo., anger Bits, In fancy boxes 
f set.884oimrtegaHo 6,68 iHo.«7m dU 20 f 

Leris’Patent Single Twist.......«... dls 469 

Bussell Jennings* angers and Bits. dls 86 ft 

Imitation Jennings'Bltsmew dst).dls 6006< 

Pugh's Black.dls 80 9 

Oar Bus... ...dis50*10060ft 

L’Homniedfeu Oar Bit#.dls 16*10 ft 

rastner Pat. Auger Bits.dis 10 % 

"eB ow Augers— 

toiftrni;. I dis 86*10 0 

frei^a s wmnuo.j 86*10*6* 

Banner's Adjustable V doin'6AB.V.V...V. . .dls 40*10 * 

Btaarns*.. ......dls 80*10 * 

lyes’Expansive, tech 84JB0.dls 60*10* 1 

Universal Expensive, seek 6*40............ .dls 80 * 

Weed's.—.dls86086*10* j 


empaneum due 

Clark's small, 618; large, 886.dls86 0 86*6 * 

Ives' No. 4 , per don., 680.dls 86 0 40 * 

Swans.dls 40* 

Steer's, No. 1. 6881 Ma 8.688. .dls 86 ft 

Stearns' No. £ 648.dls 80 * 

Tlwiuf Bite— 

Common. .P gross 82.76 0 68.86 

Diamond.P doa. 8L10, dU 86*10 * 

"Bee”.dls 86 0 86*6* 

Double Cut, 8het>ardson*s .dls 46 0 45*6 ft 

Doubts Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Oo.dis 30*10 * 

Double Cut, Hartwell's, # fro..65.26 

Double Cut. Douglass’.dls 40*10 * 

Double Cut. Ives 1 ...dls 00 0 00*6 4 

341 Stoat Or tile— 

Morse Twist Drills. ....die ooai0*6 * 

Standard .dls 60*10*5 ft 

Cleveland....dl* 60*10*5 % 

Syracuse, for metal .dls 60* 10*6 * 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list'.dls 80 0 80*6 * 

williams' or Holt’s, for metal. .dis 60*10*10 % 

Williams'or Holt’s, for wood. -dls 40*10 9 

8*4# Augers and Bite— 

L’Hoosmedleu’s ... . ...dls 16*10 ft) 

Watrous's.. .dls 16*10* 1 

•nell-s. . dis i6*io « r 

Snell’s8MpAugerPatt*nOarBlta.dls 16*10*; glT * n * 
Awl Hafte. 

Sewing, Brass Ferrule. .. . ..63.60 9 gross—dls 46*10 * 

Patent Sewing. Short.8L00 V doa -dls 40*10 * 

Patent Sewing. Long ...61.20 # doa.—net 

Patent Peg. Plain Top..610.00 # gross—dls 46 * 10 * 

Patent Pear. Leather "*op. . .618.00 S gross—dls 46*10* 


*10 > With 8m aii 

a fin 1 extras. 


Anvils -Ragle anvils ... « a 10 #, dls800 20 * 6 « 

Peter v*-**nra . 04 # 

..milage's Mouse Hole.444# 

armltage Mouse Hole. Extra . 11 * 011 ) 4 # 

I. * Riley Carr Patent Solid.« 11011 ) 4 # 

Anail Visa and onu- 

MlUers Falls Co. .618.00. dls 20 * 

a anvil and vise. .. . dls 26* 

en Combined Anvil and Vise.63. dls softlO* 

Moore* Harnes Mfg. Co.. a .dis 8814 * 

Apple Parers. 

Advance. . .. . # doa. 64.75 

Antrim Combination. ;.# d s. 5.60 

Baldwin.# dos. 6.25 

Champion.# do*. 7.26 

Eureka, 1888 .each 17.< 0 

Family Bay State . .# rio*. 12.00 

Gem.# do*. 6.26 

Gold Medal.# do*. 4.00 

Hudson’s New *88.# do*. 8.76 

Ideal.P do*. 4.76 

Improved Bay State .. . # do*. 80 .00 

Little Star .# dos. 6.00 

Monarch....,.# do*. 13.60 

New Lightning.* do*. 5.60 

Oriole...# do*. 4.00 

Penn. # do*. 4.00 

Perfection. ..# do*. 4.00 

Pomona ..# do*. 4.00 

Rocking Table.p do*. 6.00 

Turntable.# do*. 4.6o 

Victor. .• do*. 18.50 

Waverly.poo*. 4.60 

White Mountain. .p do*. 4.60 

72.P do*. 4.26 

78.P do*. 6.75 

78..P do*. 6.60 


8swing. Brass Ferrule. .. . ..63.60 * gross—dls 46*10 * 

Patent Sewing, Short.6L00 # doa -dls 40*10 * 

Patent Sewing. Long ...61.20 # doa.—net 

Patent Peg. Plain Top..610.00 p gross—dls 46 * 10 * 

Patent P#ur. T^etbm "Vn.. .612.00 S gross—dls 46*10* 
Awla, Brad Mete, dkc. 

»wls, Sewing, Common... ....# gross61.70—dls86* 
iwls, Shoulderea Peg. ...P gross 68.46—dls 40040*10 * 

Awls, Patent Peg..«* gross 68#—dls 40040*10 * 

vwls, 8houldrred Brad .|2.70 p gross—dls 36 f 

iwls. Handled Brad .67.60 p gross—dls 45 « 

Awls. Handled Scratch..67.60 P gross—dls 36*10 * 

Awls. Sooket Scratch. 11.60 # doa—dls 28 0 80 « 

Awl and Teel Mete. 

«1ken’« Bets. Aw Is * Tools,No.20.#do*.610—dls 6 6 * 10 * 
'ray’s Ad Tool Hdls.. Nos. 1.618; 2,618.; 3. 612; 4, IP. 

dls 26026*10 * 

diner’s Fa 11s ad j. Tool Hdls.. Nos. 1.612. 2,Sl*.dls 26 * 

Benry’s Corablnatlou Haft.. . .P do*. 66 

3rad 8ets, No. 42, 610.60. No. 48. 612.60.. .dU 70*10*6 « 
3rad Bets, Stanley 1 ! Excelsior, No. 1,67.60 .) 

3rad Bets, Stanley’s Excelsior. No. 8, |4.00. > dls SO* 10 * 
3rad B^s. Btanlsv's Excelsior. No. 8.66.60.' 

Axes. 

Makers’ and Special tirande- 

Flrst quality.# doa. 66.00 016.60 

Others.. .P dos, |6.60 066.76 

Axle Grease. 

Fraser's, in bulk.Keg • E, 4#; Pall. # a, 6# net 

Frasers, In boxes... .# gross 69.60 

Dixon’s Everlasting. In bxs., P dos., 1 a: 61.20; 2 a. 92 

Dixon’s Everlasting.10-a pails, each, &6# 

Lower grades, special brands.P gro 66.60 0 67 

Axlea.—No. 1,4# 0 4)4* No. 2, 6*0 6 * 4 #, 

Nos. 7 to 18. dis 60066 * 

Nos. 19 to 88.dls 60*10*10070 * 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Oiling * 
Standard Farm (l to 6) and 8peclal Farm (A1 to A6) 

Less than 10 sets. ..dls 88V4 * 

Over 10 seta....dls 88H*6 * 


Blind Fsmtenera. 

MackreU's.. 9 dos palm, 8LOO-dls 80080*109 

Van Sand s Screw Pattern..J16 9 gro.—dl# 60*10 9 

Van Band's Old Pattern.616 P gro.—dls 65*10 % 

Washburn's Old Pattern.69 P gro. net 

Merrlman's..new Dst, net 

Austin * Eddy No. 8008.69 P gro. net 

Security Gravity.69 P gro. net 

Blind Mtmalea. 

Barbed, A# in. and larger.P * 7*4 0 8# net 

Barbed. 14 in..P % 8)4 0 9# net 

Bisska 

Ordinary Taekle. list April 17. ..dls 40 9 

Cleveland Bloc# Co., Mai. Iron.dls 60* 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron.dls 60 9 

BaUa. 

Door a$ut Shutter— 

Oast Iron Barrel, Square, *c.dls 70070*109 

Oast Iron 8hutterBo!ts.dls 70 0 70*10 9 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent's UstK.dls 66*10 9 

lyes' Patent Door Bolts.dls 60 * 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 0 70*10 % 

Wrought Square.dls 70 0 70*10 * 

Wr*x Shutter.all Iron.8tanley's list.d» 60*10 % 

Wr*t8butter. Brass Knob.Stanley's .dls 40*10* 

Wrought 8hutter, Sargent’s list .dls 60*10 * 

Wrought Bunk Flush. Sargent's list..dls 66*10 * 

-ought bung Flush. Stanley's list__.dls 60*10 * 

Wrought R. K.Flush. Corn’ll Stanley's list.dls 64*10* 
Oamaoe— 

Com. list June 10. ’84.dls 75*^4*8 9 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76*10 % 

Phi la. pattern. Ust Oct. 7, 84. ..dls 76*10076*10*6 9 
K. B. * w . old list.dls 70 9 

Tiro— 

Common, list Feb. 88. 1888.dls 70 * 

P. C. B. * N. Co.. Emnlre. list Feb. 88.1888.....dls 70 9 
P. C B. * N. Co., PhlladeL, list Oct. 84. dls 82U % 

P.C.RftN.Oo.. Keystone. PhiL list.Oct *84. dls 80 9 

P.C.B.*N.Co., Norway, PhlL Ust. Oct.’84.dls 76*10 9 
Am. S. Co.. Norway. PhiL. Ust Oet.l6.'84..dls 76*10 9 

Am. 8. Co.. Eaglo. PhiL,list Oct. 16.’84.dls 80* 

am. 8. Co., PhlladeL Ust. oct. id 84...dls 8FU * 

Am. 8. Oo.. Bay State, list Feb. 28. W.dls 70 * 

R. B. ft W.. PhlladeL Ust Oct. Id. 1884.dls 82 * 

R. ft E. Mfg. Co. .dls 70 * 

Stove and Plow— 

Stove .dls 0244 * 

Plow. . .dls00*6* 

Am. 8. Co. Stove, Annealed.dls 02W* 

R. B. * W.. Plow....dts 56* 

R. B. * W.. 8tove.dls 62)4 9 

R. * K. Mfg 1 *>. Rro’re ..dls 62)4 9 

Macoinr. according to size.cus 76*10 0 80 * 

Bolt Enos, according to size.als 76*10 0 80 9 

Berax...# bOH01OH# 

Bering Hachlres. 

Without Augers. Upright Angular. 

Douglas.66.60 16.76.dis 60 % 

Snell's, Rice's Patent .... 6.60 6.76.dls40*10*109 


___ 6.76. dls 40*10*10 9 

Jennings. . 6.60 6.76.dls46045*lO* 

Other Machines... . 3.86 8.76 ... .«net 

Phillips’Pat., with Augers 7.00 7.60_ .net 

fisw Pins 

Humasou. Beckley * Oo.*s..dls 60*10 * 

Sargent * Oow's. .617 and 618, dls 00*101 

Peck 8tow * W. Oo.dls 60*10 0 60*10*6 * 

Braoea. 

Backus. Nos. 110 to lltand 81 to SJL.dls 60*6060*109 

Backus, Nos. 6, 8^12, 14 . .. .d1s60*10*6 9 

Backus. Nos. 16, tt. 80. 89. 7 8.11.dls 70*10*6 9 

Barber’s. Nos. 10 to 16..„.dla 60 9 

Barber's. Nos. 30 to 88...dls 604 

Barber's, Nos. 40 to 68...dts 60*106 

Barker s. Nos. 8,10 and 18.dls 76*100806 

Barker's, Plated, Noe. 8,10 and 18.dls 66*10070 9 

Osgood s Ratchet.dls 40*10060 9 

Spoiford's. ..dls 60*io % 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.,... .dls 70 0 70*5 % 

Ives' New Haven Ratchet.dls 6v*6 0 60*10 1 

Ives' Barber Ratchet.dls 60*6 0 60*10 2 

Ives' Barbers.dls 00*6 0 60*10 f 

Ives’ 8pofford .dls 60*6 0 00*10 2 

Common BaU. American.81.10 0 8L16 

Bartholomews. Nos. 26, 87. 80.dls 60*10060*6 % 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 117 118 .UR.dls 70 0 70*6 % 

Amidon't Barker’s Imp’d Plain.dls 76*10 0 go t 

Amidon’s Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dls 66*10 0 70 9 

Am Id on ’s Ratchet ...dls 76*10 0 80 9 

Amldon's Eclipse Ratchet..dls 60 9 

Amtdon's Globe Jawed.dls 40*40*10 9 

Amldon’s Corner Braoe....dls 40 0 40*10 % 

Amldon's Universal.A in., 68.10: 10 in., 68.88 

Amldon's Buffalo BaU...61.10 0 6L18 

P- 8. A W.....dls 60*108 

Bracket*. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s Ust... «dls 66*10 0 66 * 10*10 % 
Shelf, fancy. 8argent's Ust....dls 60*10 0 60*10*10 9 

Reading, plain.dls 60*10 0 60*10*6 9 

Reading. Rosette..-dls 00*10 0 60*10*10 8 

Bright Wire Goods..dls 87J90 87)4*10 9 

Breller*. ) finch.. 9 10 all 

Bents’ Self-Basting.. > Per dos. 84.60 6.60 6.66 

Bneketa.—See Weu Bnekets and PaUa 

Ball Kings.—Union Oo. Nat..dis 66 9 

Sargent’s .. dls 0614*100 70*68 

Hotchkiss' low Ust.«dls 808 

Hnmason. Beckley * Oo.’s«.dls 70 8 

Peck, Stow * W. Co.1.(.dls 60*10 0 60*10*10 8 

Ellrich Hdw.Oo.. White MetaL low UstdbftO06O*lO 8 
Batcher's Cleavers. 

Bradley’s.... 7.. .dls86080 

LtLJ. White.dls 80*66 

Beatty's..dls 40 040*0 

1 8846678 

816.50 19.00 8L60 84.00 87.00 90.00 88.60 86.60 

New Haven Edge Tool Oa*i.db 40 % 

P. S. ft W.dls 88M*608S4*lO 9 

Batts. 

Wrought Brass.-dls 70070Alo 9 

Oast Brass. Helmut's.dls 83)49 

Cast Brass, Corbin's Fast..dls 88^*10 2 

Oast Brass. Loose Joint.dis 8314*10 % 

Oast Iron- 

Feet Joint Narrow... dis 60*10 9 

Fast Joint Broad..dls 66*1( % 

Loose Joint.,.... 

Loose Joint Japanned.. 

Loose Joint Jsp. with Aeoms........ 

.. 

Loose Pin, Aeorns... 

Loose Pin, Aoorns, Japanned. 

Loose Pin, Aoorns, Jap,Pltd.Tips...,. 


Over 10 sets...dls 88H*69 Backus, Nos. 110 to lit and 81 to 88.. 

X 8trong Exp. (6 to 9), * XX Strong Truck (lu to 16): Backus, Noa. 6,8(12,14 . 

Less than 10 sets.dls 10 % Backus. Nos. 16. T8. 20, 89. 7 9. 11.... 


ISfri!* 


Less than 10 sets...dls 10 % 

Over 10 sets.dls 10*6 2 

f>aa Haiders. 

Burengle's Pat. # dos 818.dls 60 % 

Balances.—Spring Balances..dls 60 % 

Common 24k .# dos., 8L60—dls 60 % 

ChaitUon’s 8piinc Balano**...dls 60 9 

Chsrtlion’s Circular Spring Balanoes......dls 60 9 

^Bells, 

Light Brass.—dls 70A10 9 

Extra Heavy.'.dls 6C*10 9 

White Metal.......-dls 60 * 10 * 10 1 

Silver Chime..dls 32)4*10 9 

^TUobe (Cone's Patent).dls 86*10 0 86 s 

Song. Abbe's.«.... ........dls 88 ) 4*109 

Gong. Yankee.dls 46*10 8 

Gong, Barton's.dis 40*100 60 9 

orank, Taylor's.dls 26*10 * 

Crank. Brooks'.dls 60*10*8? 

Drank, Cone’s. .dls 10 8 

Crank Connel's ...dls 80*10 9 

Lever. 8argenf •.dls 60*10 9 

Lever, Taylor’s Bronmed or Plated.net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.....dls 86*10 8 

Lever. B.K.M Oo*s.dls 60*10*2 « 

FulL Brook's .dls 60*10*8 2 

Wotwi, . .. ..dls 86*10 9 

Cow— 

Common Wrought-.. ousiu % 

Western.dls 80*10 8 

Western, Sargent's Ust.....dls 7iiio 9 

fentuoky “ filar *». dls 80*10 % 

Tentmeky. Sargent's Ust.dls 70*10 1 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky, new Ust.dls 70070*10 % 

sxas Star.-dis 60*10 0 60*10*6 ft 

*u .Ols «O04O*6 ft 

Farm Bells.# h. S #0 8 ) 4 # 

Bteel aliov Onnreh and Bebool Bells. dis 40 1 

Bellews.—biaeksmitas'..—dls 60*10*6 0 60 8 

holders’...dls 40 0 40*10 t 

Rand .... dls 4 / win 0 * 0 * 

Belting* Manner. 

Common Standard. .dts 7C*io ft 

Standard.dls 70*70*5 8 

Extra. dls 60*10 9 

N. Y. &* p. OOm Standard.dls 60*6 % 

N. Y. B.ftp Oo.. Extra Standard.dls 60*10 8 

Bench Steps. 

* orris's. .# dos to—dls 60 % 

Hocehkiss’s...# doe ML00—dis 10 010*10 ft 

Weston’s, per dos No. L 610 1 No. 8,69. ..dls 86*10*6 ft 

MeOUl’s,.. ...# dos68—dls 108 

Bite.—Anger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, * 0 ., see 
Angers and Bits. 

Bit Beiders. 

extension. Barber's.V dos 815.00—dls 40 0 40*10 9 

Extension, Ives'.V dos 880.00—dls 60*6 0 60*10 ft 

Diagonal. f dos 684.0^-dU 40 8 

Angular.# doa 684.00—dls 40*6 ft 

Blind AdJnatere. 

Oomestte.G per doa 68.00-dls 8949 

■xeelslor.# doa 610.00-dls 60*1 <m 3 ft 

Washburn's Self-Looking.dts 80 0 80*10 ft 


70070*10 8 
s- dls 88)4ft 


k...dls 70*10 
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THE IRON AGE. 


October 26 , 1888 , 


Wrought 

fut Joint Narrow.dis 70 * 10 ? 

Fast Joint. Lt. Narrow.dls 70*10 1 

Fast Joint. Broad.dls 70*10 1 

Loose Joint. Broad.dis 70*10 % * 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, Bo..dls 70*10 % 

Inside Blind. Regular.dls 70*10 % 

Inside Blind. Light.dls 70*10 t 

Loose Pin.dls 70*10 f 

Bronsed Wrought Butts.dls 40*10*40*10*6 « 

Calipers.—See Comp a sses. 

Calks* Toe. 

Gautier.9 lb 514*61 

Do wicks.9 ft 6£*04 

Can Oeeners. 

Messenger’s Comet.9 dos 98.00, dls 86 % 

American. . .9 gross 98.00 

No. 4. Prenob.„9 dos WJtb, dls 65 • 00 i 

No. 5. Iron handle.9 gross 90.00, dls 46 * 60 t 

■urafka.9 dos 98.60. dls 10 « 

Sardine Bolasors.9 dos 98,76*93 00 g 

Star.9 dos|8.76 % 

Sprague. No. 1W; f, 94 Sb:% 8840..dm 60 *iruM* « 

World s Best. 9 gross* Ns. i, 918.00; No. 8.984.00. 

No. 8, 980.00. . .dls 60*10 2 

Universal....9 dos 98.00, dls 85*5 g 

Domestic. . ...9 dos 88.60, dls 46 g 

Champion. 9 dos Eoo. dls 60 2 

Cards. 

Morse and Curry.dls 10*10 * 10*10*10 g 

Oetton.Mew list, Aug., 1888. dls 10 & io&io % 

Wed—. " •• •• dls 10 * lOAiog 

Carpet Stretekere. 

Oast Steel, Polished...9 dos 83.86 

Oast Iron, Steel Points. N V dos 80S 

locket.9 dos 91.76 

Bullard’s~...dls 86 * 86*10 8 

Careet Sweepers. 

Bissau ha 6.9 dos 817.00 

Bflssell No. 7 New Drop Pun.9 dos go.oo 

BlsseU Graud.9 doa »0 00 

Grand Rapids.9 dos 984.00 

Crown Jewel.No. 1,918; No. 8, No. 8,980 

Magic...!?...9 dos916.00 

Jewel .. a dos 917.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled Trimmings... 

e dos 127.00 

improved Parlor Queen, Japanned Trimmings . 

9 doz 824.00 

Kxdelsi >r .^.9 dos 838.00 

Garland.9 dos 818.00 

Parlor Queen.9 dos 884.00 

Hemsewife’s Delight.9 dos $15.00 

Queen.9 dos 918.00 

Queen, with band.» dos 118.00 

King.a dosiSo.00 

Weed Improved. 9 dos 918.00 

Mnb. 9 doe 118.00 

Cog Wheel.9 doe 118.00 


Qartrl Ages.— See Ammunition. 
Casters. 


.) New list: 

4 Brass.. .dls 66 * 66*6 2 

.. ) Othsrs..dls 80 * 00*6 2 

Deap Socket. 40*10 g 

Tale Casters, list May, 1884.dls 80*10*40 % 

Tale. Gam .dls 80*80*6 g 

Martin's Patent (Pnamlx).....dis46*10 * 60 g 

Pigeon's Antifriction.dls 80 * 80*10 g 

"Giant •’ Track Casters.dis 10 * 10*6 g 

Stationary Truck Casters.dls 46*10 

M umas on. f&ktey** Oo.*s.~dls 70 g 

Peek Stow * W. Co. M .dls 60*10* 

< .7-10-11, tucl tin,.., |MlT. 1.11 > 60*10*6* 


Regular " slmes 84 net 9 Pair less 


dls 76*5 * 

76*10* 


Trace, 

Traoe 

Notx.—T raoea, 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Strecener, and other fancy Chains, list 

NOV. 1. 1884.....dls 60*10 * 50*10*6 f 

American CoU 8-18 W 6-18 94 718 W H * 

In cask lots. 8.75 8.86 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 8.60 
_Lees than cask lots, add *44*H4 9 n. 

German ColL list of June 20.1887. .„dla 60*10*6*80 * 

Gar. Halter Chain, list of June 80.1887. 

dls 60*10*6*60 * 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dis 60*8 * 

Covert Traces.dls 86*2 * 

Oneida Halter Cham. . .dls 80 * 60*6 f 

Galvanised Pomp Chain.9 ft 6*44 * 6# 

Jack Chain, iron. M dis 70*io * 76 * 

Jack Chain. Brass....dls 66* 70 * 

Chalk. — White...9 gro 60# 

KeJL...-9(iro70< 

White Crayons. . .9 gro 184* 12* dls 10# 

Chalk Lines.—Bee Lines. 

Chisels. 

•mM Framing and Firmer— 

|p ^ yp 

New* Haven and Middlesex*. ’ 

Mix. 

Ohio Tool Co. 

Buck Bros.. . .'.dis 80 * 

Merrill.dls 80*10*80*10*6 * 

L. * l. J. Whit*.dls «0 * :*o*5 < 

Wltherby and Douglass.dls 76 * 76* 5 % 

Tanged Firmers.a is 4o*iu % 

Tanged Firmers, Butcher's.84.75 * $6.00 

Tanged Firmers, Spear * Jackson’s.96.00 to £ 

Tanged Firmers. Buck Bros..dls 80 2 

Oeld Chisels. 9 k.164 * 194 

Cheeks. 

Beeoh Patent.. .each. 98.00, dis so % 

Morse's Adjustable.each, 87.00.dts20*20*6 % 

•anbury..each. 96.00, dls 80 * 80*6 i 

Syracuse. Balm Pat.dls 26 2 

Clamps* 

Providence Tool Co.*s Wrought Iron .dls 26 % 

Adjustable, Gray's. dls 20 % 

Adjustable, Lambert's.dls 20 g 

Adjustable, Snow’s.. .dls 40*6% 

Adjustable, Hammer's.dls 16 f 

Adjustable. Stearns’.dls 20*10 g 

Stearns* Adjustable Cabinet and Corner...dis 20*10 f 

Cabinet. Sargent’s.dls 8644*10 2 

Carriage Makers’, 8argent’s.dls 70*10 2 

Mbernard Mfg. Co.dls 40*6 * 40*10 2 

Warner’s.dls 40*10 * 40*10*6 g 

law Clamps.Bee Vises 

Clips* 

Norway, Axle, H * 6-16.dls 65*6*6 

Bacon a grade Norway Axle, W * 6-16.dls 66*6 

Superior Axle Clips.Ydls 8694*6 * 669*t6A6 % 

Norway 8prlng Bar Clips, 6-16.dls 60*6*5 

Wrought-iron Felloe Clips..9 ft 6W 

Steel Felloe Clips. 9 lb 64 

Baker Axle Clips ..dls 86 % 

CJaefceyea.... .... dls 60 « 

Geeks. Brass.— hardware list.dls 40*10*2 g 

CeEee Wills. 

Box and Side. List revised Jan. ', 1888.dls 60*2 % 

American. Enterprise Mfr Oo.dls 20*10*80 2 

The " Swift.*’ Lane Bros .dir 20*10 2 


i8SS2nS£& to.***. » 

Semis * Call Co.’s Dividers..dls 80*6 2 

Semis * Call Co.’s Compasses * Calipers... .dls 60*6 2 
Semis * CoU Oo.*s Wing * Inside or OntsldAdls 60*6 2 

Semis * Call Oo.’s Double.dls 80 g 

Semis * Call Oo.»s (Call's Patent Inside).dls 80 g 

Bxoelslor.dls 60 2 

f Stevens * Co.’s Cattoera and Dividers... .dls 86*10 % 
Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Divlderadls 25*10*.0 % 

Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers.dls 26ml'» % 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers.dls 26* 10 2 

ueepars* Teels. 

dradley's.<us to % 

Bartons.dls 80*20*6 g 

U * L J. White.—dls 80*6 2 

Albertson Mfg. Co....dls 26 2 

Beatty's.dls 40 * 40*5 g 

land usxy Tool Co.dis 80 * 80*6 g 

Cerkecrewa. 

Summon * Beckley Mfg. Co.dls 40 * 40*10 2 

enough's Patent.dls 88* * 88**62 

lows Bros. * Halbert...dls 86 2 

Cern Halves end Cutters. 

Sadsworth’r*.* V‘.V U.V.V. T/.V.llllll* V. ‘ ‘ * *dis 85 i 

Cradles.—Grain.dls 60*8 2 

Crew Mars.—Oast Steel.9 h 4# 

Iron. Steel Points.. .9 ft 8*4 

FlUsnVT. ..^dlS 60*10 * 60*10*10 2 

Rubber.9 doe 916.00, dls 80 2 

Perfeet .. . ..dls 2 

Curtain Plus,—Sllvsred Glass. net 

White Enamel. ....net 

Beaver?alis and Booth’s.dls 88* 2 

Wostenholms.97.76 to A 

D. n»en,*e, _ ..^ 

Dampers, Buffalo .dls 60 2 

Buffalo Damper Clips..dis 60 2 

Crown Damper.dls 40 2 

Excelsior. ...dls 40*10 2 

Dividers Bee Compasses . 

BmbossMGmffbpe * Stevens’ list..dls 80*10 % 

Leather, Pope * Stevens’ list. . .dls 40 2 

Brass, Pope * Stevens' 11sL..-dls 40 % 

Deer mrlaft. 

Torrey’s Rod, regular Use.9 doa 9L80 

Gray s...T. .-9 gro, 980.00, dls 80 % 

Bee Rod. y .»9 gro, 880.00. dls 80 % 

Warner’s No. 1. 9 dom.8S.60 x Noi^80.dlm40*10*60 2 

Gem (CoU), lift AprU 10T18M..dls 10 2 

Btar (CoU). Ust AprU 19,1888.dim 80 2 

Victor (Cohi...-dim 80 * 80*10 2 

Champion (CoU).dls 80*10 * 80*10*10 2 

Philadelphia..41 tn.. 95.00: 8 ln.,97.75, dls So 2 

CoweU’s .... .No. 1, 9 dos 818.00; No. 8. U5.00. dls 60 2 
Rabber, oomplete.. -. —9 doa aLooTdle 66*10 % 

Shaw Door Cheek and Spring.dis 86 * 80 * 86 2 

EUlott’s Door Cheek and Spring. M dls 26 % 

Drawing Kutveu. 

. . { dls 76*6* 

New Haven ^d Ml<i^emk. . , .'.V— .*!I! l .. 76*!° t 


s..dls 80*86 2 

Triple Action... . «™dis 85 * 80 2 
Dim, Plain, $ 11 . 00 . Adjustable. 
.rriais 80*10 2 


Merrill .dls 80*10*10 2 

Wltherby and Douglass...dls 76*75*5 2 

Bradley's.dls 86 % 

Adjnstabls Handle.dls 85 * 88* 2 

Wilkinson’s Folding.. . .dls 85 * 26*6 2 

Drills ana Drill Steaks. v M 

Blacksmiths’ Belf-Tsadlng..each, #7.60, dls 80 % 

Breast. P. S. * W...dls 40*10 % 

Breast, Wilson’s. .~.dl* 80*6 2 

Breast, Millers Falls.each. $ 8.00 dls 86 2 

Breast, Bartholomew's... eaoh, $8.60, dls 86*10 * 40 2 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.dls80 * 80 * 62 

Ratchet, IngersoU’s. ..dls 86 2 

Ratchet, Parker’s.dls 80 * 80*6 2 

Ratchet, Whitney's.~dls 80*10 % 

RatcheL Weston's. t dls 80*86 2 

Ratchet, Moore’s Txi] ‘ 

Whitney’s Hand 

W > ^?’s‘ETlu‘8tocks. . ........... ...^ .dls V < 

Automatic Boring Tools.eaoh, 8L76 * 9Le5 

Twiet Drtite— 

..50*10*6 2 

Standard..dls 60*10*6 % 

Syracuse .dls 60*10*6 % 

Cleveland.dls 60*10*6 2 

Williams.dls 60*10*10 % 

Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 

Drill Chucks.—SeeObuoks. • ^ 

EK4“! e .?:..itefttc 

National.9 dos $4.60, dls 88V4 2 

Family (T. * 8. Mfg. Co.).9 gro, $17.00*818.00 

Kingston (Standard Co.).9 gro, 86.60 

Acme (Standard Co..9 gro, 88.00 

S upiex (Standard Cow).9 gro, $16.00 

uplex, extra heavy ...9 dos extra $6.00 

Rival (Standard Uo.).9 sro. It2.00 

Triumph (T. * 8. Mfg. Co.).9 gro,C 10.68*$1L60 

Advance No. 1.9 gro 810.60 

Advance, No. 2.9 gro llO.OO 

Bryant's.9 gro $15.00 

Ayre«’8Dlral..9 gro 86 

Double 'Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).9 gro, $16.20 

Kasy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.). -9 gro, $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin * Hussell Mfg. Co.) .... 9 gro, 

Spiral (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).9 gro, $4.60 

Paine, Diehl * Co’s. 9 gro 824.00 

Egg Poachers. 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, 9 dos., No. 1, 86 00- 
No. 2, $0.00 ...dls 26 2 

Electric Bell Beta.—WoUensax s.dis 16 % 

Bigelow * Dowse.dls 20 % 

Emery. No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, CF 

48 gr. 

Kegs. 9 ft. 4 4 

H Kegs. 9ft.. 4*4 

w kegs. 9 ft. 4K4 

10-ft cans, 10 In case 8 4 
10- ft cans,less thanlO 10 4 
Enameled and Tinned 
Ware. 

Becuteheeu Plus. 

Iron, list Nov. 11.1886-.... 

Brass .dis 85 * 60*6 % 

Escutcheons. 

Door Lock..Same discounts as Door Locks 

Brass Thread.dls 80 *80*10 2 

Wood.dls 86 2 

F aucet*. 

Penn’s.dls 40 % 

Bohren’a Patent Rubber Ball.dls 85 2 

Fenn’s Cork Stops.dls S8M 2 

Star.dl* 80 2 

Frary’s Patent Petroleum.dls 40*6*2 2 

West’s Patent Key....ills 50*10 2 

Anchor Look. dls 46 2 

MetalUo Key, Leather Lined. ..dls 60*10 * 80*10*10 2 

Cork Lined..dls 70*6 * 70*10 2 

Burnside’s Red Cedar.dls 60 2 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbL lots. M dls 60*10 2 


160 gr. 

5 4 


15, 4 

Ware. 


F FF. 

K 

5 4 

7*4 

Hollow- 


, .dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 


J. Sommer's Peerless Best Block Tin Key.dls402 

J. Sommer’s IXL, 1st quality, Cork Lined.dls 602 

J. Sommer’s Diamond Lock.dls 40 2 

J. Sommer's Perfection, Fla Red Cedar. dls 50 2 

J. Sommer's Qoodenough Cedar...dls 80 2 

Self-Measuring, Enterprise...9 dos 886.00—dls 80*10 % 

Self-Measuring, Lane's. 9 dos 986.00—dis 86*10 % 

Self-Measuring, Victor.9 dos 986.00-dls 25*102 

KmffVi--” 

PI lea. 


r keels.— Derby and Cincinnati .dls45*62 


Nicholson Piles, Rasps, *c ..dls 60*5* 60*102 

Nicholson(X.P.) Film!.TdisA f 

Nicholson’s Royal Files(8econds)dls 76 (extra prices 
on certain sises.) 

Other makers, best brands.dls 60*6 * 60*10*6 2 

Fair brands .dls 60*10*10 * 70 % 

8econd quality .. .dls 70*6* 75 % 

Heller's Horse Rasps....als 60*7* *60*10 2 

McCaffrey’s Horse Hasps.dls 60*10 2 

i T?gS* y • .. - List, April 1.1888,dls 1** 

J. * ROey Carr Horse Rasps..dis 142 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1* 1888. dls 16 2 

Butcher.Bmtehert list, dls to % 

8tube.. . . .Stabs list, dls 86 M 802 

Turton’s....Tarton s Ust dis. 80*862 

AMwvewMorMUaeos- American list d 802 

Fla lag Machines. 

Knox, 4* lueh Rolls.0.86 each # 

Knox, Afnch Bolls....9100 such I**** 

Eagle 8* lnch RolL.48.15. dls »2 

Eagle, 6*-Inch RoU..... *7846. dk 852 

Crown , 4* In., 9840:6-In, 9AOO:8-ih^r v --- 

Crown JeweL.6-!a- r 

AmerioamMn., 98; 6-lm, $5.40; 7-In., | 

Domes tlcFluter.$140 each, net 

Geneva Hand Flnter, White Metal..9 dos912. dls »2 
Qrown Hand Flnter, Nos. 1, 915; 8,81840: 8, flO.dlt 80 f 

Gmepard Hand Flnter. No. 85..9 dos $15.80, dls 40 2 

Shepard Hand Flnter, Now U0. . 9 doa 911. dls 40 2 

hepard Hand Fluter. No. 85.9 dos 98. dls 48 2 

Clark't nano Flnter...9 dos ( 16 . 00 , dls 86 2 

Combined Flnter and Batf Iron.. .9 doa 916.00, dis 80 2 

Baffulo.9 dos fi0.00 dis 102 

Fluting rtcleaera. . .dls462 

Fodder Squeezers. 

Blair’s . 

Blair’s, •• Climax ** 


. 9 dos 82.00 

. 9 dos 9L8K 

„P9rka.—Hay. Manure.*a. AssowUst..die66*62 

Hay, Manure, *c., Pblia. list. ..dls 60 * 60*5 2 

Plated, see 8i>ooas. 

Freezers, Ice Cream. 

Buffalo Champion...dls 60*10*5 % 

Shepard’s Lightning.dls 662 

White Mountain.dls 66 2 

Fruit and Jelly F r eeses. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co..dls 80*10 • 802 

Hants... 9 dos 9440 

P. D. ft Co .9 dot 91.90 

Shepard’s Queen City. .dls 402 

Fry Pass. 

High List..dls 75*5 * 75*10 2 

No. 01884567 8 

9 dos ..98.76 4.70 5.80 646 645 740 8.75 10.00 11.81 

Tx>w List .dls 05*10 2 

No. 0 1 2 8 4 6 6 7 8 

9 dos . .98.00 8.76 4.85 4.75 6.86 6 00 7.00 8.00 9.00 
Fu*e. 9 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.$8.70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.848 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.4.7* 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground..6.00 

Triple Taped Fuse, for very wee ground.7.85 

Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 740 a 

Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for wat*r.18.00 

Sorfla. tp .InOOftFt 

Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch.dls 85*10 2 

Wire, low li*t.dls 16*104 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Oo.dls 102 

Wire, Morse’s .dls 60 * 50*5 2 

Wire. Brown ft Shigpcb.f.dls 10 * 802 

Gimlets. -Nail and 8plke .dis 50*10*5 2 

H Eureka *’ Gimlets. ..........dls 40*102 

“ Diamond ” Gimlets.9 gross 96.00 

Doable Cut, 8hepsrtson*s.dls 45 * 45*5 2 

Double Cut, Ives’.dls 00 * 00*5 2 

Double Cut, DeugUss*.dls 40*102 

’•Bee" .73.9 gram$18,dls85 * 85*6f 

4-lee.—Le Page’s Liquid. . ..dls £6 * 86*62 

TTpton’s Liquid...dls 86 2 

Le Page Co.’s Nameless Glue.dls 85 * 25*5 2 

Gli« Fete 

Tinned and Enameled.dls 40*6 * 40*109 

Family. Howe’s ” Eureka **.dls 402 

Famtlv. L. F. * C.*s *• Randv ". M dls 502 

Grindstone* 

Small, at factory .9 ton $740 * 64 

Grind scene Fixtures. 

Sargent's Patent.die 70*16 f 

Reading Hardware Oo.die 60*16 f 

JsJack Bawi.-Bee Basra. 

B altera—Covert's. Rope, U-ln. Jute_ jlim 80*8 9 

Covert’s. Rope, 14-in., Hemp.dls 40*9 % 

Covert's Adj. Rope Halters.dls 40*8 % 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie...dls *0 *8 2 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties_dls 60*10*8 2 

fl am mer*. 

Handled Hammen, 

Maydoie's.List Dec. 1.1885, dls 86 * 86*1 02 

Buffalo Hammer Co. ) List Jan. 15. *87 

Humason * Beckley. > Dls. 60 * 60* 

Atna Tool Co.) 10 2 

Fayette R- Plumb ..dls 40*10 * 50 

C. Hammond * Son.,...dls 40*10*60 

Verree. ...dls62 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1.8,8,91.85, L50 * L76,dls 80*10 2 

Nelson Tool Works.dls40*102 

Warner * Nobles.dls SO sa 85 2 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox.dls 40 % 

Sargent’s...dls 88*6*10 % 

Heavy ttammen and Sledge*- 

Over 6 ft..9 ft 804? 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’.10*44 *114 9 9 

Hand CaGeaad Let Iraue. 

Providence Tool Oo., Hand Cuffs, 918.00 9 doa. .dls 102 

Providence Tool Co. .Leg Irons, $85.00 9 dos_dls 10jj 

Tower's...dls Mg 

Daley’s Improved Hand Cuffs: 8 Hands, Fottohed, 

9 uoa 918 ; Nickeled, $57; 8 Hands, Polished. 9 

dos. 8*2 ; Nickeled. 884.dll M2 

Handles. 

iron. Wrought or Cost.— 

Door or Thumb. 

NOS. 0 12 8 4 

Per dos..90.90 LOO 1.18 L86 L60....dls60*10*10 

Roggln's Latches.9 doa. 604*6 

Bronse Iron Drop Latches...9 doa. 70# net 

Jap 'd Store Door Handles—Nats, #L6S; Plate, 8L10; 

no Plate, 90.88.net 

Barn Door.9 doa. 8L40, dls 10*162 

Chest and Lifting...4*169 

Handle* ifood— 

Saw and Plane.-dls 40*10* 46*86*1 f 

Hammer. Hatchet. Axe.Madge, Ike. 
rad Awl. .-.91 
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wiStS rSSS 6 !’uf*!2r t ® d .* a* 0 ** *-& 0> Shepard'* VolteiPM rtDgara Buffalo, r-bampio 1 

%SZ S:8o - fits*®***- Clark ’* 0M ^»«*» nd ciark ?m 


Apple Firmer Chisel! large. 9 grow ( 5.00 

Socket Firmer ChlsA, assorted. 9 gross 3 !00 , _ 

Socket Framing Chisel, assorted.« gross 6.00 J 

J. B. Smith Co. s Pat. File. .<ils 00 » 

File, assorted...9 gross *.761 xn * 

Auger, assorted.9 gross 5.005 dlJ J£A 

Auger, large. 9 gross 7.00 $ tOAl 01 

Patent Auger, ires*.....«..dl* 80*10 % 

Patent Auger, Donglass*.9 set 81.26 net 

Patent Auger, Swan's.9 set $1.00 net 

Hoe .Rake. Shovel, Ac.dls 50*10* 

Cross Cut Bate Handle*— 

1 r , Loop -.f 1 w No. 8 , 22# I NO. 8 
and No. 4 Reversible, 22 #. 

Boynton's Loop Saw Handles. 

Champion .. 

Hangers. 

Barn Poor, old patterns. 

Barn Poor. New England... 

Samson steel Anti-Friction.... , 

Orleans Steel. 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track... 

U. 8 . Wood Track. 

champion. 


.60#, dls 60s 


_3 ft 

..die 00*10*10 0 70 « 

.dls 64 % 

.dls 66 ft 

.OiS 66 ft 

champion — ...dls 60*10 % 

Rider and Wooster,Medina Mfg. Cow's list... .dls 7 

Climax Anri-Krictlon. dl# 

Climax 8teel Antl-Frlctlon...dls 60* , «...--- 

Zenith for Wood Traok. dls 56 ft ? ni • R l®«- - 

Reed's Steel Arm... <U? so* Perfect Rings, 


Challenge. Barn ix«or... dls 60 ! 

Sterling Improved (Anti-Friction)..• .dls 66*10 s 

▼Jetor. No. 1. $16 j No. 8, $16.60: Na 8, *18.. .<Ls V)%« % 

g&ortwe*.aiB 60*10 % 

Adder's .„<n» no*io • 60 1 

Tb- " Ross Pr « 

Best Anti-Krlctlon...dls 00ft 

Duplex \ Wood Track).. . .dls 60 ft 

Terrr's Patent. . 9 do*, or. 4 in. 810: 6 in., 

818.......dls 60*6 * 

Crook's Patent....Na A 818: No. 6,114.40: No. 6, 818 

Wood Track Iron cjadV.’.’.’*. 9 fi.* 10*'dls 60*16 * So J 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon .dls60 a 60*5 % 

.9 set 86.00, dls 20 ft 

.dls 80*10 

J?Wx-- t-;.9 set 84.60, dls 80 * 

Lane • Steel Antl-Frlctlon...dls 40*10 * 

The Ball Bearing Poor Hanger....dls 80*10 G 86*10 ft 

Warner's Patent. ...dls 80 * 80*10 * 

Stearns' Antl-Frlctlon .dls SO*80*10 ft 

Stearns' Challenge.dls 26*10 * 86*10*10 ft 

Faultless.dls 40 * 40*o 4 

American. .V set 86; dls 80*10* 

Rider * Wooster. Na 1.6854#; Na 8, 76#!.dls 40 ft 

Paragon, Noe. 1 ,8 and 8...dls 40*10 « 

Pwagon, Noe. 6,654 ,7 and 8.dls 80*10* 

• ; v .dls 60*60*10 * 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and 8teel.dls 40 1 

Scranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dls 33U * 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double 8trap.dls 40* 

Universal Anti Friction .. . .a is 40 * 

Wild West, 4 In. wheel, 816; 6 in. wheel. 821... .dls 46 S 

Star . ,. M dl«4 *10*40*10*6* 

Nay .. .dls 60*6 * 10 * 10 * 

Harness Snaps.—Sae Snaps. 

Hatch eta. —List Jan. 1.1886. 

Isaiah Blood.......dls 86 * 40* 

Hunt's Shingling Lath and Claw. dls 40*6 * 

Hunt's Broad . dls 40* 

Buffalo Hammer Co.dls 40*10*60 * 

5®rd*i. ■ • • • -.die 40*10 mb 60 * 

Fajette R. Plumb...dls 40*10 * 60* 

Wm. Mann. Jr., A Co .dls 60 * 60*6* 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.dls 40*6 * 40*10 s 

l's Haines and Bright goods..dls 3854 * 

1 A Son....._dlt 40*1*3 *60* 

.dls 40*10 * 60* 

r_-.*...<Hs 40*10 * 40*10*6 « 

Sargent * Co.d!s 60 f 

XR.* 7 ®? , 1 ¥ d IS T ®?} Co.dls 40*10*40*10*6 * 

OoUlne, following list.dls 10 9 

Shingling, Nos. 18 3.9 doe 85.60 |6.00 1050 

Claw,. Nos. 183.9 dos 6.00 *60 7.00 

Lathing Nos. 18 3.9 dos A 60 *00 6.60 

Hay Knlvee. 

Lightning.Mika, price 9 dos 818. dls 86 * 

___ Jobber's Extras 

.9 dos 817I dls 80 * 

8?®®...9 dos 818) 30*6* 

Wadsworth's..dls 40*754 G 40*10 * 

garters Needle. 9 do* 811.50 * 118.(0 

Heath s . 9 dos 813.60 * 814.00 

ffttngee. 

Wrought iron ttmgm— 

■kWtalT. .... .dls70*lf*6 * 70*80*10* 

•£*** 00 * —STft54o»»T* 

■“••• .(88 to 86 tn., * P. 

- — (6to 18in., 9 * ... 

Heavy Welded Hookl i« to2 j la..9 

(82to96In., P *.... 

_ n % H in.... 9 doa 

Screw Boot and Eye.In....9 dos 

fit In....9 <" 


- — —— .u «uu vi«ik «• Tip 

Pattern ....... . .... .dis ?&* 10*5 t 

Shepard s O. 8 , Lull & Porter .dig 76410 ft 

shet art's Acme, Lull * Porter .dls 76*6 * 

8 hepard • Queen City Reversible.dls 76 * 

Clark's Lull * Porter. Nos. 0 , l, 154 , A 85 ^ 8 ._.... 

North’s Automatte' Blind Fixture^ ,§ Nofa!*Sr* 
Wood, 810.60; No. 8. tor Brick. 813.60... .dls 26*8 < 
_Ueea. 

•taeuUed— 

Garden. Mortar. *c.ala 66*6 * 

Planter's, Cotton, *0 . w .dU 66*6 * 

J"™® H °®....dls60 ft 

pT* H. Bcovtl. M dls 20 > 

Lane's Crescent 8 cov«l Pattern.dls 46 9 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 46 * 61 

Lane’s Razor Blade, Scot 11 Pattern.dls 80 * 

Maynart. 6 . * O. Pat.dls 46*6 ? 

fanduskv Tool Oa, " ••.dls 60 J 

Hubbard * Oa. " - ...............dls 60 1 

%T® b - • ... . .dls 60 * 60*101 


. .. 00 * oonit) 

a.u» e f Hlngcra. 

fill’s Improved Ringers. 9 dos. 84 .1 

■ Old Style Ringers.V do*. 


Perfect Ringers. 

flair's Hog Ringers 
Hoe Ring* 
Champion Ringers. 




Champion Rings, Double. 9 dos. I 

down’s Ringers..9 dot, I 

Brown’s Rings..9 dos. 81.26 & 


Underhlll'a 



BoRM Blind Binges. Nos 88 and 34 .dis 66*10 

Rollad Blind Hinges, Nos. 888 and 884....dls 66*10 % 

8*8?S .«■ 70*10 

Boiled Railed..dls70*lo 

Plate Hlngee (8,10 * IS In., 9 ».6 

«Providence ") over 181m. 9 | M .. 


G e y 's Spring and Blank Butts. M dto so 

Union Spring Hinge Oa*s list, March. 1886.. .dls 80 

Acme and u. 8 dls so * 

Empire and Crown. dls 80 * 

Hero and Monarch. dls 60 * 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.dls *c . 

American, Gem, and 8tar, Bronae<L..ne 

Oxford, Bronae and Brass.. nr 

Barkers Double Acting.dls 80*it 

Union Mfg. Co._dls 86 

Bommer's..*. ^dj* m 

Meago.:.::::::::::"»8o * 


Western. 9 dos 14 . 40 , dls 00 

5- S-’A. -AH ...9 doe 17.00, dls 66 

.U dom 86.80. dls 66*10 

?;T. State.9 doa 86.06. dls 66*10 > 

Automatic.. 9 dos 818 . 60 . dls 60 1 

OommonSense.9 doa pair |«.60, dls 60 J 

ttftepard*s.... . dls60*10*6 1 

...9 dos sets 818, dla 60 


Parker...dls 7 6*8 a 

?®Mne r.dls 60*6*10 * 

•SP".-.dls 70*8* 

Buffer, ............dls 60 1 

S® 1 ***. Noa. 1. 8. 6, 40and66.dls 76*10*64630 l 

Clark,'* Mortise Gravity.dls 60 9 

Vs. Norn. 1, 8, 5,11,18...dls 76*10^75*10*6 « 

Vs. Na 18.. ..........dls 76*10*109 

dls 76*10 • 76*10*6 * 


mu*. ^leRiigeri::::::::::::;.::::.:..* So *. So8 

SIH.* X??* 8 . dos, 84.50 

...9 dos boxes. 8886G 8.40 

....9 dos boxes 81.76 % 2 . 0 c 

. .. e dos. 88.60 

9 dos. t A6t G 88.66 
» *h>* 0 ns a l.CX 
9 dos 88.00 
“ ‘ 86 

9 dos, 88.06 

u . ...... uw», 8L26 G L30 

Helettug Annaratne 

Moore’s "Hand Holst, witn ix>ck Brake.dls 80 * 

•Moore’s” Differential Pullev Block..dls 40 * 

Holders, File and Tool. 

SW. P , al „ 9 dos 84; dls 85 * 

Hollow-Ware. * 

iron— 

Btove HoHow-Wara Ground.. .dls 60* 10*60*10*6 > 

8tove Hollow-Ware. Unground.dls 70 g 70*5 9 

Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

..dls 70 G 70*5 1 

Oval Boilers, Saucepans ft Glue Pots. 

•^1 ...dl- 40*5 • 40*10 < 

Gray Enameled Waw.Ha 60*10 G 60*10*6 9 

Agate and Granite Ware. dis 26 > 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 G 60*6 • 

Galvanised Tea-Kewles- * 

Inch .6 7 8 b 

Bach.... 66 # 60# 66 # 75 # 

Silver Plated— 4 mo. or 5 * oash In 80 days. 

Reed * Barton ... 4 oaa , 

Meriden BnittanlaCo. .l.....’dls 40*6 9 


...dls 40*5 9 
...dls 40*6 9 
dls 40*6*6 9 
dls 40*6*6 9 


Blmpson. Hall. Miller * Co 

Rogers * Brother. 

Hartford 811ver Plate Co. 

William Rogers Mfg. Co.. 

Heshs. 

Cost iron— 

Bird date. Sargent's list. .dlsOOAlOAio** 

SliSSiS; 

SHE ; 

■gal 

B^OUl,.<1U 60*10 « 80*10*10 , 

Cotton Pat. 'N. y. MaUat * HandleWks). . 309 

Tassel and Picture (T. ft 8. Mfg. Oa). V SS 60 9 

£ Hook ** *°.B^Wr^ghtGoodi 

^Benoh Hooks.. . JBee Bench Stop* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 1886.... .dls 46 s 
Wire Coat and Hat Miles’ list Aprd. SS dls 46 9 
Indestructible Coat and £at .. dIg S s 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. dls 46 k 

.dls 76*10 G 80 ? 

WhtlRtree—Patent. .... ! Si 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable iron.die 70 G 70*10 1 

Heree Nails. 

NOS. 6 7 8 0 10 

A usable. . 88 # 86 # 86 # 84# 28#.dls86AlCG25AlO*10« 

Clinton. Fin .84# 88 # 81# 20# 10#.dls 40*iC G 601 

Essex..28# 86 # 86 # 84# 28#.dl#85Alf 4W»*lo*i5 % 

Lyra .. .. 86 # 28# 88 # 21# 80# .. ..dls 40*10*6G60 1 
8 £owden..^ 86 #g#»# 8 l# 20#... .dls 40ft!0*6G?0 $ 

Putnam..24# 88 # 81# 80# 10#....dla 6 * 10 * 2 U* 2 U * 

Vulcan .83# 21 # 80# 10# 18#.. d(Tujft? * 

Northwesfn.26# 88 # 88 # 81# 80#.dls 10*1CA6*5 

Globe . 88 # 21# 80# 10# 18#..dls 12Wi*6*o 

A. C.386# 88 # «# 21# 80#.„dls 86*10 G »3S *5 1 

C. B.-K... .. 86 # 88 # 28# 81#80*. dte 25*10 G 3354*5 

Champlain. .. 88 # M| 86 # 84# 88 #.dls 86 *U*lS t 

New Haven..»•* 26# 24# W#dls 86 *lOG 86 *lo*io 9 

Saranac.28# 81# 80# 10# 13#.dls so*io % 

Champion.. ..85# 88 # 88 # 81# 80#..dls 10*10*10 

CapeweU. 88 # 86 # 86 # 84# 88 #. ...dls 36*6 G 86*10 

SSfb 

*!' t0 * 104 

Beree Mheee* -See Shoes. Horse 1)6 

Hose* Hnhhe .competition “ 

Standard.... . ... . 

Extra . 

N. Y. B. * P. Ca, Para.di »o*id i 

V. Y. B. * P. Ca. Extra... . .dl?601 

N ▼. B. * P- Co., Dundee.die 60*10*6 « 

Huekere. 

Blair’s Adjustable. 9 no** 88 00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper . f groa* -— 

Jack acre we*—See ecrewa 

K ettles. Spun. 

Brass. 7 to 17 In.. 9 h.... 84# 

Bras* larger than 17 Inches, 9 ft. — 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

He vs. 

Lock Assorn list Dec. 80.1886..dls 60*10 G 60*6 ft 

Eagle. Cabinet, Trunk and Padlock.dis K8U*2 9 

Hotchkiss' Brass Blanks^.dis40 1 

Hotchkiss' Copper and Tinned.dls 40 « 

Hotchkiss' Padlock and Cabinet.dts 36 t 

Ratchet Bed Key*. 9 doa 14.00. dls 16 * 

Unite Sharpeners. 

Parkin’s Applewood H and l ee. 9 dos 86.00, dls 40 1 

Parkin's Rosewood or Oooobolo... 9 dos 89.00. die 40 « 

Knives. 

Wlson * Putcher Knives. . dls 20 a 86 « 

Ames' Butcher Knives...dls 86 * 

Nlohols* Butcher Knives... ..dl* 40*1 

Ames Shoe Knives...dls 80G86 i 

Ames’ Bread Knives. 9 dos 8L60. dls 16 G20 1 

Moran's Shoe and Bread Knives.dls 80 1 

Hay and 8traw .Set Hay Knlve* 

Table and Pocket.Bee Cutler? 

Knehe. 

Door Mineral..... .. 66<S68f 

Door Por. Jap'd...-76G78I 


I Uoof Por. Por. Nickel .88.00 G8L26 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel.....82LOOG2.36 

Drawer. Porcelain .dls 56*10*10G<k *10*10 % 

Hemadte Door Knoos. now list.dls 40A10G60 9 

Yale * Towne Wood Knobs, list Dec., 1886 ... .d1s40 f 


Furniture P»aln. 

Furniture, Wood Screws. 

Base, Rubber Tip. 

Picture, Judd’s. 

Picture, Sargent’s. 

Picture, Hemaelte. 

Shatter. Porcelain.. 

CarrHa»e. Junuummi 

L adles. 

Melting. Sargent’s... 

Melting, Reading. 

Melting, Monroe's Paten* 

Melting. P. a * W. 

Melting. Werner'* 


..76# gross Inch, dls 10 f 

.dls 86*10 9 

.dls 70*10*6 i 

.dls 00*10*10 G 70 6 

.dls 70*10 % 

.dls 86*6 % 

.dls 06*10 % 

..» grow 80#. dls aoftio t 

... .dls 66*1(* 

.dls 86*109 

. . 9 dos. 84.00. dls 409 
.dls 36*10 G 409 
.dls 809 


..dls 60*10 9 

...dls 60*10 9 


9 dos 84 00 G 14.85 


per lb. 

76*10 a 76*10*6 9 
.. dls 7(*»7 *109 
—dls 60 G 60*10 9 


7.00 
Stamped. 

Xnouohi. 


Uwi Mowers. 

Standard List. 

Enterprise . 

Lantern*. 

Tubular. Plain, w 1th Guards t uw> f*.w _ 

lobular. Lift Wire, with Guards... 9 dos M.60 G 84.79 
Square Plain, with Guards,*dot 84.00 g t4.S6 
rubuiar.Sq.Lm Wire,with Guard*,* do* 14.86 g I4A0- 
u itbout Guards, 86# 9 dosen less. 

Folloe t Small,|6.00; Me#.|7.86; Large.19.76. dls 80 G 06 # 
Lemon mssesert. 

JoweUlu Lined, Na 1.9 dos. 86.00, dls 86*80 9 

n°' 2 .. dos. 83.00. dls 88 % 

Wood, Common.„9 dos 81.70 G L7® 

JunUp's Improved. 9 dos. $8.75, dls §0 # 

Jammis' Na 1. $6; 8,19; 18,818 9 dos. 41s 86*10 # 

IWtV!^: = ••v..-v.vvEft 8 a 
::v 

K, ®f -..dls 40*6 9 

L«lnea. 

'otton and Linen Fish, Draper's.dis 60 % 

Draper's Chalk.dls 60 9 

Drawls Mason’s Linen, 84 ft., Na i, 8L85 ; Na 2. 

*; No. 8.18.86 ; Na 4,18.76 ; Na 6.88.8b. .dls 86 9 

Cotton Chalk.....dls 66 % 

2*m*on. Cotton. Na 4.88; No. 45#. 82.60.dls 10 i 

^Mot. 0,86.00;Na 1,86.60; Na % 

•7.00; No 3.87.60 9 grots...dls 86 9 

lUsons’ Linen, Na 8% 81.60 ; Na 4,88; Na 4U, VUA 

Masons’ Colored Cotton....dls 46 

Wire Clotnes. Na 18. 88.60; No 10.88.00; Na 20. 8&60 
Ventilator Cord,union Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton... .17.60 9 doa. dls 809 

oCabinet Looks. * 0 . 

Dm* Look s. uato hee , #&- 
'•I** Dec. 80.*86, obgd Feb. 3,'87...dlo 60*10 G nO*s « 
Mallory, Wheeler Co., list, July, l«88..dls80*10G60 9 
Sargent * Co.'list Aug 1.18h3\dls 56*8*1( ^60*10 % 
Reading Hardware Co. (list Feb.2,'88i.dis d6g 6O*10 ft 

L'vlngston ft Co. ..Tdls 70 ft 

.Vote.—Lower net prices often made. 

Parkins' Burglar Proof. . AitSMM ft 

F. Many’s ” Extension Cylinder* 1 ** V. .V.Vno.60^^oI 

Barnes Mfg. Co. dls 40 9 

Tale Corrugated Key.dls 8359 9 

Diets Flat Key. dls909 

{*■*£. Round Key Latches.dls 30*10 9 

L. A O. Flat Key Latches._dis 88 v 4 *l 0 9 

Romer’s Night Latches.?!dls 16 ft 

Yale new list.dls 88 V 4 9 

' Shepardsou” or •• U. . iisMft 

“•K^ . p “. ker .’^.} 

Ki'S; USt 6i to » 

Diets, Nos. 86 to06.......d*s 80ft 

Stoddard Look Co...dls 80 G 8354 % 

•Champion” Night Latches. ..dls40ft 

Barnes Mfg. Co.dls409 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk...dls 86#( f 

Champion ” Cabinet and Combination.. ..dls 8859 « 

List. p®e. 88. 84-..dls76 G 76*10 9 

Eagle. . .dls 25*89 

Eureka, Eagle Look Co.die 40*8 ft 

Rooter's. Nos. 0 to 01.a Is 80 ft 

Homer's Scandinavian, * 0 . Nos. 100 «o 606...dls 16 9 
4. B. Diets...dls 40 9 

Hotchjdet.dls 80 9 

•Star".-...dls 46 ft 

•Horse8hoeuJ»9 doa..89.dls409 

Barnes Mfg. Cos. !ls40ft. 

Nock’s.dls 80 a 

Brown’s Patent.... .. dis 26 9 

Scandinavian.die 90 G 90* 10 ft 

•Vaim's Pat. Scandinavian now list (lowl....ois 60 9 
Linker Tania, 

Ring Pea vies, •• Bine Line" Finish... 

Ring Peavea, Common Finish.. 

-itenl 8ocketPeavies. 

ValL Iron Socket Pea vies. 

Cant Hooka, ” Blue Line" Finish. 

Cant Hooks, Common Finish...... . a « 

'ant Hooka, XalL Socket Clasp, "Blue Line" 

Finish . 9 dos 91*00 

)ant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Finish. 9 dos 814.60 

Dant Hooks, Clip Clasp, " Bine Lino" Fin. 9 dos UA.0b 
Dant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Finish.. 9 doa 818.00 

P.'e.Vo&ii u 

^ ™ luo ,T#0 ”* 

Ptk?Poia,; n«i ironid, ^ 1L °° 1 *-°° 1C °° "" 

dos..... 6.00 7.00 9100 18.00 10.0 

Setting Poles, 9 doa. 1A00 16.00 17.00 . 

wamp Hooka. 9 dos 818.00 

Lnatre 

Four-cnnoe Bottles.-9 dos. 8L75 * gra 817. or 

M-ffiast,. -....dls 80*10G80*10*10 ft 

Lignum vltss... .dls 80*10G80*10*10 * 

B. * L. Block Oo. Hickory and L. Y.. .dls 80 G 80A1C % 
Match Safes. 

Dangerfleld's 8elMgnlllng..9 dos 818 

Mattncka,—Regular Ust,...*dls 00*10 GOOftu *6 % 
neat Cotters 

Dixon's—Noa- 18 8 4 

9 dos..814.0017.00 10.00 80.00-djs 40*6 « 

Woodruff's.Nos. 100 160 

9 doa. 816.0018.00—dls « Oftc ft 
Champion.... Nos. 800 800 400 

9 doa. 888.00 87.00 40.00-dls 40* % 

Hales’ Pattern Noe. 11 18 18 


...9'dos 120.00 
.9 dos 818.00 
....9 dos 88L00 
....9 do* 819.00 
....9 dos816.00 
. . r 9 dos 814.00 


9 doa...887.00 88.00 


‘ 600 l d »o uf’ 


Nos.- 


7.00 


8 

10.00 


1 

_ . 86.00 

Eatmrtee....... 

Noe.. 10 bT 

“ ‘ .88-160 


4B 


..dis 

00.0ft 

* 

w m - 
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Google 
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THE IRON AGE, 


October 25, 1888, 


i 

, 4*4.00 


* 

*8.00 


..41ft 408:10* 

8 00 
88.00 8800 


- - w ao *‘ ® u * w •"•Jrrrx - P. S. ft W. Tinners’Cutting Nippers....add 6ft dlftlOJ 


Hems Hal. .JM* do*. dlft 56410 * 

Dr * W waOO 7M0 8a00 8W.00-A1* 80 • to * 

*" 1 <3fqul&”»pb,lM«U.tri »Mad«,|Ui 8 

taSIK * 4oa SlB«la 88.001 DoobU, I8.™dj» «5« J 

KnADD * Oowlftft. .. .dlft BOA UJA 80 ft 

Buffalo Adjustable..«» do* $8.00. da 95 ft 

OftiftA—n#oMai' p * u - dl *7 0 2S ) A J Jh(! 

L^Wto*, Pltun.OH 70 • 70*10 < 

«M1 .<U» 00*10* 

BoftftHOft.. 1*$ 4 

$7.00 8.00 9.00 10.00.9 dos.dk 60410410 ft 


GaS pul™. Cufttftr’i jnoltftl’PUtod.V.‘.’.‘.’5 SHfk^LaiS* “ ..* 8^18«J 

rSUJu'spSjiS 1 w pp# ".»5 Su^lSE.a 5 ^^;*#^:.**«■ wjigg* 

pT*w . !!. ..dlft 60 ft Silver Lake. A Quality. Drab.584 dk 1041045 ft 


Patent 


■•lev Drawers.—9 doa.. 818 * 890. 
(H uxxles.—Sefety, 9 dos. W. 


dlft *6 ft 


Carew's Pat. Wire Cutter*....... iV^fejS i 

Morrill's Parallel, oer doa, 81*.- dlft 8045 ft 

Crone’s 8 in.. $15: 10 in., 8*1.dlft 40 R 4045 * 

Enroll! u,*”. - . .dl* 70*10*TO*10*10 * 

S23K?2**i- | 

Davis Iron Levels.. ; **dtt JO ft 

Davis' Inclinometers.-dl» 10410 * 

Peppers* Cera* __„ #A#1 . i 

Round or 8quare. i qt.B • B5 

Round or Square. 8 at.B R 8*0 

Pest Hele and Tree Augenana Digwere. 

Vausnan's Post Soto. Auger, per dos...Jl800 R 814.00 

Kohler's Little Giant.£ so* 814jJ> 

Kohler's Hercules.9 aos 815.00 

Kohler’s New Champion..B aos W.00 

Ryan's Post Role Diggers ................... B do* $84 

Crank’s Post Bars. dos 800, dU 6046 % 60410 ft 

Gibb’s Poet Hole Digger, B do* $80....d1s 40 ftl 40410 ft 


tty. White..604 dlft *0410451 

,w **. 


Sliver Lake. B < 

Sliver Lake. B i - - , 

Sliver Lake, C Quality. Wnlte lonly i. \ 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White.g* 

Samson Braided Linen.......80ftdie80Q8045 

Bank Lftflke. 

Clark's Na 1,810.00 j Ha *, $8.00 B graft*.. 
KmsMaTVlumpn.’ iljit Aug. 14 1886.dist . 

Attwell Ufa Oo. 


Reading . .. mUu wy i v w xKir * ■ ■ ■ • 'r m 

Hammond’s Window Springs. ...... • • • «• • »dU 40f 

Common Sense. Jap d. Cop’d and Br*aod g B groft s|4.00 
Common Sense. NtokelPtated.B gwattMO 

KempabaUt Model.........JUiOOBS0810ft 

Oorbm’iDalay, list February 15.1888.....• •-dj*70 j 
Pay son’s Perfect........-dla 00® 60410 ft 


...dls 0085410# ( 


.. . . JBee Trade Report 

, Wire Nalls 4 Brads, list July 14. >87.. .dis 70410 ft 
Wire Nan*, standard Penny.B keg. 88.60 <e $2.70 


N“- 


Potato Parers. 

White Mountain 
Antrim Combination 
Hoosier 


Mall Palter*—Curtiss Hi 

PeUean..77.7.7.’. . . 


ter.. B doa 89.00 net 
,.B doa 880.00, dlslO ft 
..B dos88.00. dls 85 ft 
....B dos $80, dlft 80 ft 

Hall Hete*—Square.B gra. 84.00 R 84.85 

Bound ........B gra. 88.85 

'Salmon’s Diamond Point.B gra $18 dls 80 ft 

t.SlsflfipMOP 4 Beokley Mfg. Oo.)...dls 40 ft 

Make's Pattern...B dos 8LOO. dls 10 ft 

Tuner 4 Seymour Mfg. Oo...dls 60 ft 

Huta^all kinds. 614ft off list Jan. 1.1888. 

In lots leas than 100 t, B t, add )#*, 1 a boxes add 1ft 
to Ust. 

S * Government.p n 8ft 

■mIuS'coppw”!! ,T!“.‘..V.'.V.'.Vdi« SMU(S5*iai» I 

SaUenMa Hammers' Improved. Ho 1.88.60; No. 2. 

<Lo0jNa 3, 84.40 » des^ .dlft lO ®104l6ft 

JaUee^le, Hammers, Old Pattern, same list....dls 40 ft 

fitortPatent or *' Paragon " Ztne.dls 60410410 ft 

Prior's Patent or • Paragon " Brass.-dlft 50 ft 

(Mmstead’s Tin and Zinc.dis 60 ft 

CiBQSteaa'ft Brass ana Copper.dls 60ft 

Broeghton's Zinc.dls 60 ft 

■soaghton's Brass. .dls 50» 

packing* Stsaa 

^Skmdaid.dls 00410 a fiOftHMtio a 

Ktra.dls 50410 a 60 ft 

H. T. B. 4 P.Oa, Standard.da 5041045 ft 

17.B.I P. Ca, Empire....dls 70 ft 

H. Y. B.4P. Ca, Salamander.B ft 65ft, da 80 ft 

Jenkins’ Standard...BP 80ft, dls 85 ft 

^AmuicanPacklni.10ft *11M>I 

Russia Packing .14* P t 

Italian Packing. .18 • 14* p p 

Cotton Packing...16 a 17ft B P 

fate.. -7a8ftPt 

Padlocks.—See Looks. 

MeonSsed Iroa- |ft |f ^ 

HUTsUght Weight, B dba.’.V.’.* $8.75 8.00 a.*6 

Rill’s Heavy Weight, P doa. 8.00 3.86 8.75 

Whiting'S. 475 8.00 8L85 

Sidney Shepard 4 Oo .8.80 .... 8.40 

Iron Clad. $.76 8.00 8.86 

Fire Bnokets. 47ft 8.86 

Buckets, see w«ll Buckets 
Indurated Fibre Ware — 

Star Palls. 18 qt.B dos 84*50 

Fire Stable and Milk, 14 qt..,B dos $5.60 

f enella Faber*! Carpenters'.high list, da 60s 

racer's Round Gilt. . 

Dixon's Lead.. . 

Mzon*s 1-—-*w*r. 

Oftzoe'* Carpenters' . 


oaston*s domblneS Pruning SoS and Saw. Bdoa ueache’* Nos. 100 4 HO.e gra. 88: 106.810.da *0410 ft 

118.00. Dava. Brans*. Barnes Mfg. Oo_... *£1®$ 

Dtsston’s Pruning Hook .B dea W400. da 90410ft champion Safety, LUt March 1,1888....da66a5545ft 

E. S. Lee 4 OG^TPrunln- Tc^. i . v ...^....^-dk 40ft 9e culty .. 70[ft 

* ,60 net 


pmoni f grr t W k*.• * *. .. w y 

55"!*..• d«. 9 mo ,^!?!???!ditB«S* 

lutloa. y .*d«S*l8!M Hiuranl'n'l N«r BMhUMta. UM jiu. f 

..........T........ .ooftS1S.OU g^dud'^Fracttoa," ..NSJOft 


.dk 60ft 


Pruning 8hears. Henry • Pat...B dos 

Henry’s Pruning Sheen.B dom - -- - ^ 

Wheeler. M. 40a’s Combination... B dos $&, dls 80 ft 

Dunlap’s Saw and Char-- -B do* $8.50. da 801 

J. Malllnson 4 Oo.Ha I, 86A6 s Ha 4 87.81 

Pnlleya.—Hot House, Awning. «o.2K 225^85 

Empire Sash Pulley .da 55 • 60 ft 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.. ^d& 50 ft 

Bay Fork. Solid Rya, $4.00; Swivel,$4.501 ^6041045 ft 
Hay Fork, "Ann-Friction ," 5 in. Solid, $5.70...dls 60 ft 

Hay Fork, " F " Common and Pat. Bushed.dls 80 ft 

Hay Fork. Tarbox Pat. Iron.da 80 ft 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubrioatlng.dif 50 ft 

Baade Rack.....da 45 ft 

Tf LwHs ......See Blocks 

Fames.—catem. Best Makers.da 60 R 10460 ft 

Pitcher Spout. Best Makers.. .da 60410 Q 50410410 ft 
Pitcher Spout. Cheaper Goods, .da 7046 • 7041045 ft 
Punches. 

Saddlers_or Drlve.jrood quality ...-• dos 60S ® 


.Otoe SI 


Security . 

Sash Weights. 

Solid Eyes.. 

Sausage Staffers er Fillers. 

Miles' "Challenge”.B doa MO, da 60#5045ft 

B arry_«..B doa Ha 1.815 « Ha 0, fc. dto 80R60M ft 

Draw Cut No. 4 . . * *•^1 

Vkterprts# Mfg Oo d» 1041^80 ft 


a*s Circular....da 46R4546 ftl Extras toma¬ 
n's Cross cna.da 45R4645 ft [ times given by 
n't Hand.da 86R2545 ft ) jobbers. 


Dlss ton’s ( 

Dlsston’B 

Das ton’s _ _ __ __ . . 

Atkins’ Circular.. • • -d 1 * 6®$ 

Atkins’ Silver 8teel Diamond Z Cute. B foot 70# 

Vtklns* Special Steel Dexter XCuts.B foot 50* 

Atkins' 8pectal Steel DUmoud X Cuts....^..B foot 80# 
Atkins’ Champion and Electrlo Tooth X Cuts 

Atkina* Hollow Back X Cata..!.-.B fo5 l8# 

Atkins’ Shingle. Mulay, Drag, *®- •• v.- 
W M. 4C.. Hand.. da 8045 • 80410,* 


w a. a u., ... vzri': 

wuu,,.. ----- -- W. M 4 a Champion X Cuts. Regular Bfoot.346*96* 

Benia 4 Call Cas C&st 8teel Drive.dl* 5045 ft w. M. 4 C. X Cats. Thin Book.B foot 

BemU 4 Call Co.’s Springfield 8oeket. . ... dU oOAol Peace Circular and MIU. •jfMmXAZr&itlS}!! 

Spring, good quality...B dos8460 a 8460 Peace Hand Panel- — 

Spring, Leach’s Patent... . ....alt 15 ft Peace Cross Cuts, l 

BemU 2fc Call Ca’s Spring and Check........... .dU 40 ft peace Cross Cute.' 

Solid Tinners’.ff dos $L44. <H*56 ft - - 

Tinners Hollow Punches.*.dis *04* < 

Rice Hand Punchea.da 16 ft 

li^f&Jdlng Door. Wrt. Brass V b 85*. . .da 15 ft 

SEES SSiS?BSi2fc.?Wiii-diiJuXft 
a> iio-nuio, 

fbr N R. Hangers- .. 

Men. Large 

3.85 net 

..**4 


::? 4 *£ # SS{ 

rn Rake. ..$18, dls 40 ft * p^’JkW.' . ... J6.60, da 10 ft 

»?P^fe»Bf^andPVir!^.!Si. d «M # »\ gJ?,“rA5!^^^i’i£S/SSSSL^S^* 


.77b gro 86.86 net 

. % . B gro $4.60 net 

..B gro $476 net 

_^'S 40*10* 

Picks. 

Railroad, 6 to 4 81400; 6 to 7.818.da 00A10R0041C 45 ft 
AdM Eye. 6 to 6.08.00- 6 to 7, *U».dls 60411R60410*6 ft 
jfleture Halle. 

Brass Head, Sargent's Hat.....da 50410410 ft 

Mass Head, Combination Ust.da 50410 ft 

Poroelaln Head. Sargent's Ust-.da 50410410 ft 

Porcelain Head, Oamblnatloa Ust.da 40410. 

HUss'Patent.da 40 ft 

Fluking Irene...B dos 66* net 

Pipe* Wrought lren.-LBt March 84 1*87. 

lift and under. Plain. .dls 55 ft 

1m and under- Galvanised. . .da 47)4 ft 

1)2 ana over. Plain .. .ais 66 ft 

Uft and over. Galvanised. da 55 ft 

holier rubes. Iron. .da 66 ft 

_Flunps and Plano irons. 
wood rlnfisft 

Molding.dU 5046 ff 60410 ft 

Benoh, First QuaUty.dls 60410 R 60 ft 

Bench. Second Quality.........da00410 r 60*1045 ft 

Bailey's (Stanley B.cL Oal.da 80410 ft 

Iron Planee— 

Bailey's (8tanleJ B.4L. Oaj.. .da 80410R8041045 ft 
Miceuaneous Planes (Stanley R. 4 L. Ca)da 80410 ft 
Victor Planes (Stanley R.4L Co.). . da 804 10 ft 

Steer s Iron Planes...da 85 R 8546 ft 

Meriden MaL iron Ca’s...^ M da50410R80410410ft 

Dava's Iron Planes.da 80410R30410410 ft 

Birmingham Plane Co . . da 60R5046 f 

Gage Tool Co.'s Self-Setting. .da 2..ft 

Chaplin's Iron Planes. ....da40 R <•<>• 5 ft 

Sargent’s.... ...dls80410R 804 0410ft 

PI nne irons 

Plana Irons..dis 80410 ft 

Plane irons. Bntoher's.8400 R 8426 to £ 

Plane irons. Buck Bros.. .... da 80 ft 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co.,'* Thistle"... dls 40 ft 
Plane irons. Middlesex Mfg. Ca. ** Baldwin Iron,' 

Single and Cut.da 80 R 25 ft 

Double.da 88H R 40 i 

L4LJ. White.dis 86 ft 

Pliere and kippers. 

Button'* Patent. .. .»dB 80410 R 40 ft 

■all's Pat. Compound Lever Cutting Nippers. Na 4 
5 to. 81450: N04. 7 In.. 881.00 PdOB dls 90410RS*U ft 
Hnmason 4 Bee*»er Mfg. Oo.«U 60R504» 8 ft 


Per 100 feet..$415 470 

TerryWrought iron. B toot.. 

Victor rack Rail. 7* » foot. 

Carri« i Steel Rail, per foot. 

Out*S k £i, Association goods. 

Cast Steel, outside goods. . 

Mali »oie.... 

GlbliS Lawn 
Canton Lawn-- 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace-- 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake*$6.da 86 ft 

Rsssrs -J. R. Torrey RaaorOa.. .da 80ft 

Wostcnholme and Butober .810 to E. da 10 ft 

QMuaeBmerau.da 00 R 6046 ft 

Imitation Emerson. B doa *400. da *041046 ft 

Torrev’s...*. ....<?a20ft 

Badger’s Belt and Combination. B dos 82 

Lam ont Combination.. .....B dos84 


and Rtp.V.Vda 90410R *0410410* 

Standard..J-.---B foot »* 

_Thin Back.B foot 27SR8S# 

Richardson’s'Circular and Mill ..... .dls 46 R *6410 ft 
Richardson's Z-Cuta. Na 1. 80#: Na 4 87* ; Ha 4 94# 

Griffin's Hack Sawa, complete..dj* 40410RJ0» 

Griffin’s Hack SawTBladeaonly..^..dto 40410R 50ft 

Star Hack Saws and Blades. . ..da J 

Diamond Hack 8aws and Blades.dls 86 ft 

Eureka and Cresoent...<“» ** * 

Whlt^Vermont!?.’...^......Bgvo 

Red. Polished, and Vanished. ...B doa $1-50. da*5ft 

StUUnanaGennine^..B doa8400and87.74da40«ft 
Stillman’s Imlta.B dos $4*5anf^94dls4046^0410ft 

Common Lever. B dos 8400. dls 4045ft 

STSl’s Na 1,81400; Nos. 8 4 4, vJ* 1 * t 4 °* 1 ®®SS 


t Lever..ais wi 

sr,54 Na 15.8450.dk»£1 W041041C>5 

r....per dos Na 1, $400; Na 9,89.60 

trion...-.. *•-!>» 


Rivets nnd Bum. 

...da 601 

Iron, list November 17. t887.da 50 g 


150*10 ft 
6047}# ft 


Rivet rtete. 

Rods.— Stair, brass.. 
Stair Black Walnut .. 


.da 5042 R 50410 ft 

.da 8648 ft 

.9 doa 40* 

Barn*Door Sargent's Uas. -.da 60410410 ft 

Acme tAntl-Ftwtlon) ...... .dls 55 ft 

Union Barn Door Roller .. .da 70 ft 

Reue.— Manufacturers' prices for large lots. 

Manna.* nch and larger 9 n JIM* net 

Manila.*4 Inch B P 11M# net 

Manila.V* and 5-16 Inch B h 123* net 

Mania Tarred Rope..«B h 10W# net 

Man>la. Hay Rope.£ » llx* net 

Sisal .H inch and larger B h 9*f net 

Baal. . .«4 Inch BP o3* net 

. .and 5-16 ineh B h ion# net 

SlsaL Hay Rope.«...B* P*** net 

sail: Tarred Rope.Jl 8*# net 

Sisal. Medium Lath Tarn.~B a 8k# net j o 

Cotton Rope .B P 15 R 18#i net 

Jute Rooe.B P 7# 

Boxwood.-da 80410 R 80410410 ft 

ivorv dl* 60 R 50410 ft 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.da 26410 ft 

S aU Irene. 

From 4 to 10. at factory.. 


4 


Bemis 4 6all Oa*s Lever and Bprmg Hammer.ais 8045 ft 

BemU 4 Call Oa*s Plate.. a'S^wu i 

BemU 4 Call Oa a Grom Out... ..daUMft 

Aiken's Genuine.”* l i?8k a 21. 6 2Sii! 

Aiken's Imitation.- $7.00, da 6648 ft 

Hart’s Patent Lever. 

Dlsston’s. Star, ‘ 

Atkins’ Lever.. 

CrabHant(^il!^NaL8i466; Na’ 48M.0V.. .dll 40410 ft 

AUlns PwSHSioa... 81400; Excelsior $400 B dos 

IUtS!$«u>Mr.No. 171*coodquin .... ■■■* ««• *g 

Hatch, Tn. Na Ml. .* 0°* *i7?® •I-S 

Union Platform. Plain.... 

Union Platform. Striped. ..... 

Chatlllon's Grocers' Trip Scales...dls 50 ft 

ChatlUou't Favorite.— •••••••• * 

Family, Turnbull’s.dk 80R30410 

iS? of Jon. IS, COAllWMMtIOMS 

Chatlllon’s Na 8... dk 50 ft 


*o ASnstaEJeBox Scraper (B.R. 4 L.Oa; 

Box, 1 Handle. B 

^•9 Box, 8 Handle. .-B 


Box, l... 

Defiance Box and Ship. 

Foot. 

Ship, Common......... . 

Ship, Provldenoe Tool Oo.. 


oo, da ioft 
^00, daioi 

. .da 804101 

.da 50410R80J 

.B doa 8466 nR 

.da ioft 


Soreen Window and OserFrauw. 
Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. ..da 
BCTeen Corner Irons. Warner's... .da JWMS 
Btearas’ Frames and Corners.da *5 r 


:10 ft 
10 ft 
LOft 


...^ia 80410410ft 

.^da 45410 ft 

.dk 44410 ft 

...da soft 


9 100 a 88.40 R 88.55 Merew IIrivers. 

Self Heating ..B doa. 89.00 net Douglas Mfg Oo. 

GilirolfysSlaTdsSSToUetV’.’,’"!;!I.V.T...dattft Dlsston'sPatantitxoeislor 

tolerpri*Btafai^nWii^’jniy^’*4M«l??%s40ft StanleyB. 4ilOajt 
“mblnedFluter and_8ad Iran...9 dos. $140^ da 16 ft Stanley R. * 

Fox Re 
Chinese I 
New Kn* 

?e ft n h s < ;£re ,9 . Tr . 07 . t :?::::::::.::Vdi.20<# u ^ KSSSSwK-Sa’^^ 

bsd« and Buiery Paper and Cleth, Stearns'.dla 8641045ft 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth .dU SO ft Champion.......kiiVSo a 8944ft 

- - U .9 hj 10 *r U* Crawford’S AdjustabU..^....j. -— daio ft 

-- J ->18)4* Riinch’s Sooket and Ratchet. -dafthRWkWJ 



Patent! good qualltyTi'y.'.7'779 h. iu Rl8)4* Mlrich’i 

WhlMbottouBralded, fair quaUty. * •*&*&$ Allard’« 

Oyr*«wN« P«iMla Sash.9 n 18k* Kolb’s < 


s SptraL new list.. 
Common Sense.... 


#a 85# 
“*..*9 doe84 dk 95410ft 


Digitized by 


Dogle 
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651 


Syracuse screw-Drlver Bit*. 

Screw Driver Bits. 

Screw Driver Bits. Parr's.. 

Frayj Hol. Hd_le. 8ete, No. 8,813.. 


. * Co.'s, all Steel.. 


Wood Screw L ist , Brass, Jan 27 

Flat Head Iron...-.dl» 

Bound Head Iron.-dl§ 

Plat Head Brass.dls 

Bound Head Brass. ...dls 

Flat Head Bronse .dls 

Bound Head Bronse, 


....dls 80 * 80*6 4 
..Pdos. 604*76$ 

.P gro 0.26 

.dls. 26 # 26 ft 10 4 
.dls 60 % 


Iron, July 1,1887 

19*1 

Ex. 10 4 often 
« 1 v e n by 
jobbers. 


- * 
66 ft 
00 * 
06* 
00* 


Flat Head. Iron.dls 56 * 

Bound Head. Iron.dls 60 * 


Bench. Iron.dls 66ftl0 # 66ftl0ftl0 * 

Bench. Wood, Beech.V dos 82.26 

Benoh, Wood, Hlofcory.dls 20ftl0 * 

Hand. Wood/..dls 26ftl0 S 26ftl0ft6 * 

Lac. Blunt Point .dls 76 # 76ft 10 * 

Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point.dls 75 * 

Bed.-...dls 26ft6* 

Hand Bali, Sargent's.dls 6096*10 * 

Hand Kail, Humason. Beokley ft Oat-dls 70*10#76 * 

Hand Bali. Am. Screw 06.dls 76 * 

Jack Screws, Millers Falls list.dls 60 #60*6* 

Jack Screws, P. 8. ft W.-dls 86 * 

Jack 8crews, Sargent.dls 00ft 10 # 00*10*6 * 

Jack Screws. Stevns*.dls 40 # 4 Oft 10 * 

Scroll Saws. 

Lester, complete, 810.00. ...dls 26 % 

Rogers comolete. 84.00 .*•♦• « 

Barnes’ Builders’ and Cabinet Makers’, 816....dls 26* 

Scythe Snaths.(US 60*2 s 

American (Oast) Iren.-dls 76*10 # 76*10*6ft 

Pruning.-..See Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Barnard's Lamp Trimmers. -P dos 88.76 

Tinners'..dls 20*2 * 

Seymour's, List. Dee-1881 dls 0OftlO*lO#0O*lO*lO*5 * 
Helnsch’s. List. Dea.1881.dls 8O*1O*1O#0OA1O*1OA6 * 

Helnsch’s Tailor's Shears.dls 88V4 * 

First quality 0.8. Trimmers.dls 80#80*10 * 

Second quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls 8U*10#80*1Q*10 * 

Acme Oast Shears..dls 10*10 1 

Diamond Oast Shears.. dl» 10 * 

OUpper.dls 10*10 * 

VlotorOast Shears.dls 76ftl0#76fti0*5 * 

Howe Bros, ft Halbert. Solid Forged Steel.dls 40 * 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged..dls 70* 

Clauss Shear Co., Japanned.dls 70 f 

Clauss Shear Co., Nickeled, sime list.dls 00 * 

BhetTM 


M. W. ft Co., list July, 1888.dls 60*10 # 00*6 * 

t * *.. list Dee. 18.1886.dls 56*2 * 

Corbin's list.. .dls 00*10*2 * 

Patent Boiler.dls 0OftlOft2 * 

Patent Holler. Hatfield's .dls 76 « 

Russell's Anti-Friction, list Deo. 18,1886..dls 00*2 * 

Moore's Anti-Friction.-.dls 00 * 

jjauffsr 

1LAE. list Deo. 18.1886.dls 00*10*2 * 

Sargent's list.dls 60*10 * 

Beading list.dls 60*10*10 * 

.***>«* 

Albertson Mf g. Co. M .dls 26* 

8 hoes, llorge. Utile, dee. 

^Burden’s, Perkins*. Phoenix, at factory.44.00 

tfule —Add 81 « keg to above orloes. 

. *.9, 

1000 h ..P ft »«# 

600 h loU... ..... .P » 10* 

Shot.—price*. 24 off . oaeh. 6 day*.' 

Drop. ¥ bag. 26 ft .f Market 

Drop. P bag. At. ) unsettled. 

Buck and Chilled, P 26-lb bag.] See Trade 

Buck and Chilled. P 5 lb bag.( Report. 

Skovelt and Spaiea. 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades. &c.. list Nov. 1.1886... .dls 20 * 
Nora.—Jobbers frequently glva 6 # 7fc * extra on 
above. 

Griffith's Black Iron..dls 60*10 * 

.G&iffith's C. 8.-dls 00 # 00*10 * 

Griffith's Solid Cast Steel R. R. Goods.dis 20 * 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co). .dls 20 « 

Bt. Louis Shovel Co.dls 20 # 20*7* t 

Hussey, Bluus ft Co.dls 16 #.26 * 

Hubbard ft Co.dls 90#20*7>4 ft 

Lehig h Mfg. Co.dls 60*10 * 

Payne Pettebone ft Son, list January, 1880... .dls 30 * 

Remington's (Lowman's Patent),.dls 30*10 # 40 * 

Rowland’s, Black Iron..dls 60*10 * 

Rowland’s Steel .. dls 00*6 # 00*10 * 

*Sf 81# .di. «o*i<wo*io«, 

Braw H—d.dl*S0*10*10 « 

..dh 78*6 • 76*10 , 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nov. 1,1887.dls 20 * 

Coldbrookdal** Iron Co .dls 60*10* 

Utica P. S. T. Skeins ..dl- 00* 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dis 35 * 

Buffalo Metallic. 8.8.* 00.. new list., dls 60*26*10* 

Barter Flour Sifters .P dos 82.OC 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters.P dos 82.26 

Smith's Adjustable Milk Strainer.p dos 82,00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. ft C. Strainer.p dos 81.76 

Sieves, Wooden Iron. Plated. 

Itesh lSJNested. p dos.. 70# 00# 

Mesh 20, Nested, P dos..- 86# 81.00 

Mesh 24. Nested. P dos..- 8L00 L10 

Slatee.—Behool, by oase.dis 60*10 * 

Harness, fte. 


aw3£*91. 

Fitch's [Brl 


_. ft 8. Mfg Co.)...dls 06* 

Ftteh’s (Bristol).. ....-dls 60*10 * 

Hotchkiss...,.—.dls 10* 

Andrews.—...dls so * 

■argent's Patent Guarded.dls 70*10*10 * 

German, new list-...dls 40*10* 

Covert. ...dis 60*2 * 

Covert, New Patent.-.-dls 60*6*2 * 

povert New R. B. .ulls 60#2 * 

Covered Bprlai.-..dls 00*10*10 * 

Covert’?A<fiusuS“^lst Jan. 1,1886..-dls 86*2 * 

Speke Shaves —Iroe.dls 46* 

Wood:.....dls 80* 

Bailey's (Stanley B. ft L. Co.)..dls 40*10* 

■WSVWi--«V.-1. *>*10 « 80, 

Bonney's.V doe 810.00, dls 60 * 

ttrr—is*.dls 20*10 * 

Ives*..Now 1,816.00; Now 2, 812.00 ft doe. dls 66*10 * 

boosters'...P dosffcoo, dk 98* 

tSSSS jJUS 4 t#rk# 

Besting, Central 8tampmg Co.'s list.dls 70*10 * 

■olid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company's 

list.dls 70*10* 

Buffalo, ft. 8. ft Oo.dls 88>iftS * 

■Over-Plated—4 moe. or 6 * cash 81 days. 

Meriden Brit. Oo., Rogers. .dls 60 * 

0. Roger* ft Bros.dis 60* 

Rogers* Bro.-....40* 

Reed ft Barton.-dls 60 * 

fa Rogers Mfk. Co......... .dls 60*10 # 60*10*6 * 

ffimpoon, HalL Milter ft Oo.dls 60*10 * 


Kolrr»e v ft<iwards* 8!lver Ca.dl* 60*10 #60*10*5 « 
H. ft E. Silver Co. Mexican Silver.dls 60*6 f 

H. ft E. SMver Co., Durham Sliver.dis 60*6 * 

German Sliver. ....dls 60 # 60*6 * 

German Silver, Hall ft Elton..dls 60A 6 f, cash 

Nickel 811ver.dls 60*6#60A10A5 *. cash 

Britannia... .dis 60 < 

Boardman's Flat Ware .ais 50*io * ) c * 

Roardm<*n‘s Nickel Stiver.dls 50 * \ g 

Boardman’s Brlt'nla Spoons, case lota..... .dig 00 %) 

Elliptic? Concord , Platform and Half Scroll.... 

, .dls 00 #00*6* 

Cliff s Bolster 8prlngs .dls 26 f 

Squares. 

Steel and Iron.i A . 

Nickel-Plated ... f.dls ,6 # 80 * 

Try 8quare and T Bevels.dls 00*10*10 # 70 ft 

Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels.-dls 46 * 10 ft 

Win ter bottom's Trv and Miter ......dis SO* in « 

Starrett’s 38 icrometer Caliper Squares.. dls 26 * 

Staples. 

Pence Staples, Galvanised {Same price as Barb Wire. 

Pence Staples, Plain .) See Trade Report. 

Steelyards.. . ...ais«o*lu#60* 

Stacks and Dies. 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods... .dls 80*6 # 80*10 * 

Lightning Screw Plate. .dls 26 # 80 * 

Reece’s New Screw Plates...dls 38*4 # 83*4*6 * 

Stone. 

Hlndoetan No. 1,8#; Axe, 644#; Blips No. 1, 6#.. 

Sand Stone.P 1b, 2# 

Wasblta Stone, Extra.P ft.? 1 # 22# 

Wasnita Stone. Now 1 . ...ft h, 16 # 10# 

wasnlta 8tone. Na 2..-P h.ll # 12# 

Washita Slips, Na L Extra.P ft, 40# 42# 

Washita Slips, Nq. 1.p ft, 80 # 32# 

Arkansas stone.Na 1, 4 to 6in.V ft, 81.85 

Arkansas Stone. Na 1, 6 to 9 in.p ft, 81.76 

Turkey Oil Stone.-.4 to 8 In., p ft. 40e 

Turkey Slips...Pft, 8L00 # 81-60 

Lake superior. Chase.-.p ft, 10 * 

Lake Suoerlor Slips, Chasa.Pft, 81#82# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, P ft.18 # 20# 

Seneca Stone. High Rounds, Pft.„20 # 26# 

Seneca Stone, Small Whets. P gro.824.Co 

Steve Pell eh.—Joseph Dixon’s. .P gro 86. dls 10 * 

Gem. p gro 84.60, dls 10 * 

Add Medal.P gro FA00, dls 26 * 

"Mirror’’....-.P gro 80.00, dls - * 

Lastro. p gro 84.76 net 

Ruby. p gro 88.76 net 

Rising Son, 6 gra lots.p gro 86.60 

Dixon's Plumbago.-P ft 8# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, P gro.86.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.P gross, 818 

Yates’ Liquid, 2 8 6 10 gal. cans 

»gal... 80.00 .80 .70 .80 

Yates Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cans, per lb.. 16 # 

Jet Black.p gro 88.60 

Japanese .P gro 13.60 

Fireulde.p gro 82.60 

Diamond O. K Enamel .p yro 810.00 

Bonnell’a Liquid Stove Polish.p gro fj.00 

Bonnell’g Panto Stove Polish.... p gro88.00 

rpaeks* Brads* *e. 

I. List! Jan. 2.1888. 

American Iron Carpet Tacks.dls 72*4*10*2 * 

Steel Carnet Tacts.dls 72*4*10*2 * 

Swedes Iron Carnet Tacks.dls 72*4*10*2 * 

American Iron Cut Tacks.. die 70*10*2 * 

Swedes Iron Tacks...dls 67*4*10*2 ft 

swedes Iron 0phoisterers’ Tacks. ..dls 67*4*10*2 * 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.dls 67*4*10* 2 56 

Tin’d Sw’des Iron Unhol’ers’Tacks.dls 07 - 

Gimp and Lace Tacks.-dls 67 

Tinned Glmn and Lace Tacks.dls 67)._ 

Swedes Iron Trimmers’ Tacks ....dls 87*4*10*2 % 

Swedes Iron Miners’ Tacks .dls 67*i&10*2 % 

swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad Tacks. 

dis 67*4*10*2 % 

swedes Steel Tacks, all kinds [Swedes Iron price 

>lstV. ... .dls 72*4*10*2 % 

Copper facks. .dls 33*6*10*2 ft 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout N&L«. 

d’S 33*4*10*2 ft 

Finishing Nalls. ..ais0o&io*2» 

Trunk and Clout Nalls..dls 60*10*2 % 

Tinned Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls 00*10*2 % 

Basket Nalls.dls 60*10*4 * 

Common and Patent Brads.-..dls 00*10*2 4 

Hungarian Nalls.dl»0o*io*2 % 

Chair Nalls..dls 60*10*2 t 

Zinc Glalsers’ Points.dls 40*10*2 % 

Cigar box natis .. . ais46*10*2 4 

Picture-Frame Points.dls 46*10*2 4 

Looking-Glass Tacks.-.dls 45*10*2 4 

Leatnered Carpet Taoks..dis 45 * 10*2 f 

Brush Tacks-.dls 46*lo*2 1, 

Shoe Finders’.List Jan. 2, 1888. dls 10 # 10*6 4 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List. Jan. 1.188C: 

Silvered.dls 30*10*10 4 

Japanned.dls 20*10*10 % 

Double-pointed Taoks.86 $ 

Wire Carpet Nalls .dls 60*10 4 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See Nalls, Wire 

8teel Wire Brads. K. ft B. Mfg. Co.’s list.. ..dls 601*10 4 

Tap Borera.—Common and Rlu* .dls 20*10 % 

ives* Tap Borers.dls 83M*6 % 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.dls 20*10 #30 % 

CJlark's. . dls 83H # 86 % 

Tapes* Measuring*—Amerioan.dls 26*10 % 

8prlng...dls 40 4 

Chesterman’s.Regular list dls 26 # SO 4 

Therasemeters.—Tin Case.dls 80 # 80*10 4 

Thimble ttkelna.—See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale.—Steel Wire, Stan’rd list.dls 60*10*64 
Tinners* Shears* * 0 , 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. ft W.l.. ..dls 20 # 26 % 

Punches—See Punches. 

8nlpt, J. MaUlnson ft Co.dis 83*44 

Tinware* 

Stamped, Japanned ft Pleoed, list Jan. 20.1*°7. 

...-dls 70A1C # 70AI0A6 4 

Tire Benders. Upsetters, dec. 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters.dls 16 % 

Detroit Perfected Tire'Bender.jdls 16 % 

Tobacea Cutters. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion).-dis 20*10 # 30 4 

Wood Bottom. -.P dos 86.00 # 86.26 

All Iron..f dos 84.26 

Nashua Look Ca’s.....P dos 818.00, dls 60 # 66 4 

Wilson’s...dis 66 4 

Sargent’s.P dos 834, dls 66*10 4 

Acme..P dos 820.00, dls 40 4 

Transem Lifters 

Wollensak’s Patent Iron Bronsed.dls 50 4 

aether's uronsed Iron Rods list Jan. 1,1887.dls 60*2 $ 
aether's Beal Bronse or Nickel Plate, list Jan. 1. 

1887.-dls 60*2 S 

Excelsior. .dls 60*10*2 4 

Shaw’s.-dls 60*10 t 

Pay son’s Universal..-.dls 40 # 40*10 4 

Crown and Star.dls 60 4 

Traps* 

Gms 

Newhouse...-.dls 86 #40*6 4 

unefcta Pattern.-.-dls 70 # 70*6 4 

Game. Blake’s Patent-.:....dls 40*i0*6 4 

Mouse and Rat — 

Mouse, Wood. Choker—.f dos 1 _ 

Mouse, Round Wire.P dos (L60, dls 10 4 

Mouse, Cage. Wire. p dos i&60, dls 10 4 

Mouse, Calah-’em-alive... p dos 82.60, dls 16 4 




.—dls 40 4 
& 

so# ... 
28# ..* 
28# ... 


.Tim So 


60# 


;r 

’ft Balls (Spring Twine). . . .-11M# 


Mouse, *' Bonanza' .P gross 810 nel 

Mouse. Delusion. .P gross 818.00, dls 16 4 

Rat, ” Decoy '*.P gross 810.00, dls 10 4 

Ideal.P gross (Ho 

Cyclone .P gross 86.26 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 6-hole traps....P dos 00# 

In full cases ... . ..P dot 76# 

Trowels.- Lothrop's Brick and Plastering ..dis 96 4 

Reed's Brick and Plastering.dls 16 f 

Dias ton’s Brick and Plastering-.-dls 26 # 26*10 § 

Clement * Maynard's.dls MI 

Rose's Brick...das 16 # 90 4 

Brade’s Brick.dls 26 4 

Worrall's Brick and Plastering.dls 20 4 

Garden. ...dls706 

Triers.—Butter and Cheese..dls tft 4 

Tracks* Warekoase* dke. 

B. * L. Block Ca’S list, 1882... . - 
Tubes. Boiler.—bee Pipe 
Twine* BO. 

No. 0, Flax Twine, H and H ft Balls. ...22# 

No. 12, " " Wand >4 " -..21# 

Na 18, " " wand m " —18# 

Na 24. " " W and W " .—18# 

Na 80, " " gandW " ...10# 

No. 204, Mattrass, V 
Chalk Line, Cotton. V 
Mason Line, Linen,) 

2-Ply Hemp, Wl- 

3 Ply Hemp, 1 B 
8-Ply Hemp, 1M l 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balia t..... . 

2,8,4 and 6¥ly Jute, H * Balls.-10# 

Cotton Mope-4,8,12 and 16 ft to dog.18# 

VSoSd Box.. —dls 00# 8C*64 

fkrollil 

Fisher * Norris Double Screw.dls 16*10 4 

Stephens'....dls 26 #90 4 

Parker's. <Us20#264 

Wilson's. -dls 66 4 

Howard's. .dls 44 % 

Bonney’s....-.Ais 40*10 % 

Millers Falls...... .dis 40 # 4* ixO 4 

Trenton.dls 4#*6 - 40*104 

Merrill's..-.dis 16*904 

Sargent's.dls 60*10*10 4 

Backus and Union. dls 4Di 

Double Screw Lea... .die 16*10 4 

Prentiss.....dls 90*6 #96 4 

^Si m pson's Adjustable.*..61* 40 4 

Bonner's. Nos. 2*8.V dos 816.00. dls 4 *10 l 

Steam's.-dls 83M*10 # 33W*10*10 4 

Steam's Silent Saw Vises.dls 88fe # 86 4 

Sargent's. ..dls 0684*10 4 

Hopkins'..P dos 817.60dss 10 4 

Reading.dl*40ftl0§ 

Wentworth..dls 20*10 9 

Combination Hand Vise.P gro. 842.00 

Cowell Hand Vises.dls 20 4 

Bauer's Pipe Vises.-.dls 10 9 

W agon Boxes. _ 

Per lb.... 

Wagon Jacks.—Daisy.P dot 84.00. dls26 9 

SmlthVpatm"!?*”....^dos fU.00.dl*40*10*10 % 

Johnson’s.P dos 811-00, dls 88W 4 

Penny’*..-P dosPoLJ14; Jap'd,810..dlsM % 

Appleton's ....P dos818.00, dls 60*10 4 

Bonney's .dls 80*10 4 

site H 8-10 H H *4 H 1 

Vasbert. 1 6W 4W 8M 3W 8J? 

In lots lets than 200 ft, p ft, add W#« 6- 1 b boxes 1 

Wedges.—Iron.P ft «W# 

Steel.P ft 4 # 

Well Buckets, Galvanised. 

Hill’s..P dot .,12 qt., 84.26 : 14 qt., 86.26 

Iron Clad.P dos., 14 qt., 14.26 # 84.60 

Whiting's Flat Iron Band.P not 84.21 # $4.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top.P dot 84.0(, # 8*26 

Well Wkeels—8 In., 82.26; 10 in.. 82.70- 12 ut- 
88 . 2 f. 

Wlro. 

^Market. Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18...dls 70*10*76 X 

Market. Ooppfred.tNos. 0 to 18.. .dls 70#70*6 l 

Market. Gsuvanlted, Not. 0 to 18..dls 66*6 t 

Market Tln’d. Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18.dls 07W 4 

8tone Br. * Ann'd. Nos. 16 to 18.. ..dls 72W#?2tt*6 f 
Stone.Bright ftAnn'd,Nos. 10to90.....dls 76#75*61 

Stone. Br. ft Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 80.dls 76*10*6 

8tone, lin'd. Tln'd list. Nos. 18 to 80..dl* 70#70*10 
Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 24.dll 70&t#70A10 

Galvanised Kenoe.dls #5 

Annealed Fenoe. Nos. 8*0.-dls 76 

Annealed Grape, Noe. 10 to 14. dls 76; 

Brass, list, Jan. 18.’84. . .dis 16#40f 

Cooper, list Jan 18,1884 .dis 20 # 26 % 

Barb Fenoe..Trade Report 

Wire on Soools...-.dis 66 4 

Mall n s Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 40 9 

Malin’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 804 

Cast Steel Wire. -•-•••••60 % 

Stubs’ Steel Wire...-88.00 to ft, dls 80f 

8teel Music Wire, No*. U to 80. ...M# P h 

Picture Wire..dls 00*104 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.P1000 80.00, dls 26 4 

Wire Clothes Lines. See Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Betting, dec. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 84, p 100 sq ft..81.90 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 83, P 100 sq. ft.82.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting.dls 70*10 #764 

Wire Goods.—see Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope.—List May l* 1880....disWH* 

Wrenches.—American Adjustable.dls 46 > 

Baxter’s Adjustable "8".dls 40*10 # 60 « 

Baxter's Diagonal.dls 40*lt #60 4 

Coes' Genuine.—...dls 66*8 » 

CoS’ "Mechanics"*.-.dls66*10*8 t 

Girard Standard. ..dls 70*10 * 

Machinists, Sterling Wrench Co.dls 70*104 

Lamson * Sessions' Engineers’.dls 00*10 % 

l Mina on * Sessions' Standard.dls 70*10 9 

Coes’Pattern, Wrougnt.1 

Girard Agricultural........ ...... ... I qpi 80# 80*64 

Lamson * Sessions' AgrloulturaL.. f * 

Sterling Wrought.-.J 

BexnlsSCall's Patent Combination.dls864 

Bemis * Call's Merrick’s Pattern .dls 86 9 

Bemis * Call’s Brin's Pattw*...dls 26 9 

Bemls * Call's Cylinder or Gas Pipe.,-dls 40*6 % 

Bemis * Call's Na 8 Pipe.-.dls 86*5 4 

Aiken’s Pocket (BrlghtC..8100. dls 60*10 4 

The Favorite P«sket(Wl«ht).P dosfl.00.dls401 

Webr^eris Patent Oomblnatloa.dls 184 

Always Ready. <H**0d6 i 

Alligator.dls 60 # 

Donohue's Engineer. .dls 20*10 % 

NIcfaU.dls*0*** 




Walkers.dk 65*F' 

Diamond.. ..^ 

Diamond Patent 8 teel ...dls 4i % 

Wringers, Clothes, 
list Jan. 10 1888 ,82-60 off. 

Goods* 

- Is Jan. 12. '87.dk 80*90#60*8< % 


■ , . U | AVUU 
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THE IRON AGE. 


October 25, 1888 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

OCTOBER 24 , 1888. 

The following quotations are for small lota. Wholesale price?, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market rep orta. 


IRON AND STEEL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

H to 2 in. round and square.. f , on o iw 

1 to6 In. x 96 to 1 in..V!.>.»©*.«# 

Refined Iron: 

M to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1to 4 In, x% to \% in.V? 1b 9.10<& 2.9# 

* 4)4 to ff in. 1 % to 1 in.f 

ItoOm.xU and 6-16.%Mb 2.80 ® 2.4# 

Rods—#4 and il-16 round and sq..V 1b 2.20 ® 2.8# 

Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.$ tt> 2.80 ® 2.4# 

** Burden Best ” Iron, base price. 1b 8.00 ® ... # 
Burden’s 44 H. B. A 8.” Iron, base 

mice .»1b 280® . 

“Ulster”. fclb 8.10 ® ....# 

Norway Rods .4.00 ® 5.00# 

Merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire*and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots..2tt# 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots8#J# 

Best Cast 8teel Machinery, base price in 

small lots.5K# ® 6# 

Nor Classification and Extras adopted by the Mer¬ 

chant Steel Association of the United States, June 1, 
1818, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

8heet Iron from Store. 


R. O. Cleaned. 


® 800# 

® 8 . 10 # 

<| 8.37H# 



sia7# 


Common American. 

10 to ll.V I> 2 73 ® 2.80# 

17 to 20.V lb 2.85 - 

91 to 24.ty 1b 8.00 

95and *....«*> 8 20 

97 . . ...Wlb 8.85 

98 .#lb 8.50 

B B~ 

Oalr’d, 14 to 90, $ lb. 4.50 ® 

Hair'd, U to 24. W lb, 4.87K ® 

Halv’d, 26 to 90, # lb, 5 25 ® 

Halv’d, 27. $ lb. 6.62K ® 

Halv’d, 28. y lb, 6.00 ® 

Patent Planished.$ lb A 10# B. 9# 

Russia.Vlb 9U# ® 10# 

American Cold Rolled B. B.V lb 5# 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast. .$ lb 15 

Extra Cast .$ lb 16K ® 17 

Swaged, Cast.$ 1b 10 

Best Double Shear.. V 15 

Blister, 1st quality.W 1b 12K# 

Herman Steel, Beet. # 1b 10 # 

2d quality. fl> 9 # 

8dquality..fb 8 # 

8heet Cast Steel, 1st quality.V lb 15 # 

2d quality.$ *> 14 # 

8d quality.I*lb 12K# 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banco, Pigs.25# 

Straits. Pigs.25# 

English. Pigs.24K# 

8traits in Bars. 26# 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Hrade.1C. 10 x 14.96 00 ® $6.25 

' .IC, 12x18. 6.25® 6.50 

“ ...... IC, 14 x 20 . 0.00® 0.25 

u “ tC, 20 x 28 .. ... 12.50 49 18.00 

“ “ IX, 10x14. 7.50 (a 7.75 

1 “ IX, 12x12_ 7.76 ® 8.00 

“ “ IX. 14 x 20. 7.50 ® 7.75 

“ “ IX, 20 x 28. 16 50 ® 16.00 

“ “ .DC, 12*4 x 17. 5.75 ® 6.00 

“ “ .DX, 12)4x17.. .. 7.26® 7.f0 

Call and Hrade.IC. 10 x 14.. 0.00 & 6 26 

“ “ IC, 12x12.. 0.25® 6.50 

“ “ IC, 14 x 2p. 6.00 ® 

•• “ IX, 10x14. 7.50® 

“ “ IX, 12x12. 7.75® 

“ “ IX .14 x 20 . ... 7.50® 

Allaway Grade.IC. 10 x li.95.87U ® .. 

“ “ IC, 12x12. 6.50® .... 

“ “ IC, 14 x 20 .5.87U® .... 

“ “ IC, 20x28. 11.50® .. 

“ “ IX. 10x14. 6.25® .... 

“ “ . ...IX, 12x12. 0.50® .... 

“ “ IX, 14 x 20 . 0.25® .... 

“ “ .IX, 20 x 28. 18.00 

44 44 ...DC, 12^x17.00® ... 

44 44 . .DX, 12K x 17. 6.00® .... 

Coke Plates —Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.$5.00 ® .... 

10 x 20 . 7.50 ® 7.05 

20 x 28.10.25 ® .... 

IX, 10 x 14, 14 x 20. . 5.75 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20. ..4.70 ® . 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.—1C, 14 x 20.94.62K @ ... 

20 x 29 . 9»® .... 

IX, 14 x 20 . 5.02U® .... 

20 x 28.11.87U® .... 

Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 . 4.50 ® .... 

20 x 28 . 9.00 ® .... 

IX, 14 x 20.. 5.50® ... 

20 x 28... 10.80. 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

1XX, 14x26.112 sheets...$12.50 ® 012."5 

IXX, 14 x 28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 ® 

IXX, 14 x 81.112 sheets . 14.25 @ 

Copper. 

Duty:’ Pig,*. Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 8# 
V lb. Manufactuied (including all articles of 
which Coppi- >is e component of chief value), 
45 <.ad valorem 

Ingot. 

Lake.® l8fc# 

“ Anchor ” Brand. ... —.® 18 # 


0.25 

7.75 

8.00 

7.75 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


o o 

I 1 


80 - 


-72 


-96 


00 - 


- 90 - 


-96 


-06 


Over 84 in. wide I 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 01 . 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.28 0.80 0.89 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % Inch diameter and over, per 

pound.96# 

Circles, 60 Inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prion of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 Inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each.8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 30 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x bO 

in.), each. .15# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each.12# 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 In. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each.12# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. 2K# 

For tinning both sides doable the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5,1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tabes. 


Seamless Copper. 

% inch %} lb.50# 

K 4 ‘ 44 444 

% 44 44 42# 

« 44 44 40# 

% 44 44 89# 

1 44 44 87# 

IK 44 44 84# 


Seamless Brass. 

K inch lb.47# 

K 44 44 41# 

% 44 •* 89# 

« 44 44 37# 

K 44 44 86# 

1 44 44 84# 

IK 44 44 81# 


. 794 ®? 


Boll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list.10 ® 15 % 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $L30 $ 1001b. 

Western Spelter.5K# ® 6# 

4 Bergenport ”.8%# 

1 Bertha ”. 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2K# 9 lb. 

600 fc casks.6 Ht 

Per lb. 7K# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. 02 100 lb. Old Lead, 2# ? 1b. Pipe 

and Sheets. 8# ^ lb. 

American.4U ® 48£# 

Newark.4K ® K* 

Bar..^4 

Pipe, subject to trade discount. 7K# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.8K# 

Solder. 

K @ K (Guaranteed). 16# 

Extra Wiping.1#K# 

The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
n the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.$ lb 18% ® 14# 

Halletts . 44 11K# 

Plumber’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and 8tops.55*10*2 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks. Ac.55*10*2 

Corporation Cocks.. 55*10*2 


Corporation Cocks, 44 Mueller*' Pattern, from 

Western list. 56*10*2 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks....50*10*2 

Compression Basin Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Basin and 8ink Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50*10*2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks .SQ&JoftS 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.. .50*10*9 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, SOI Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks. 50*10*9 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56*10*9 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.55*10*9 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, 8ewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Cloaet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.55*10*2 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints and Strainers 56*10*2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

91.25.die 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.Sl.i0.. .die 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56*10*9 

Union Joints.00*10*2 

Hydrant‘Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.56*10*2 

Hose Goods .56*10*9 

Steam and Gas Fitters* Brass and 
Iron Work. 

Disoount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.00*10*2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels.40*10*2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

00*10*9 

Brass Globe Angie and Corner Valves._00*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.. 60*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

60*10*2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.00*10*2 

Brass Check Valves.00*10*2 

Brass Hose Valves.60*10*2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .60*1012 

Brass Safety Valves..60*10*2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50*10*2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Pump Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Steam Cocks. 57K*10*2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks. 57V4&10A2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cupe.. 

60*10*2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

60*10*2 

Brass Lubricators.60*10*2 

Brass Air Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Air Cocks.60*10*2 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55*10*2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50*10*2 
Brass Swing Joints and Espansion Joints.50*10*2 

Brass Test Pumps. 50*10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.60*10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.20*10*2 

Brass Union Joints.60*10*2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. ..55*10*2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.55*10*2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie. Cross and Check 

Valves .65*10*2 

Iron Body 8afety, Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.66*10*2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron.66*10*2 

All Iron Valves.66*10*2 


Miscellaneous. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings .... 
Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent. 
. ...70*10 
. ..75*10 




Paints* 

Black, Lamp—Coach Pam tars’.V lb 22 ® 24# 

4 * Ordinary. 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ® 15# 

44 44 best. 28# 

Black Paint, In oil.kegs, 80: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue. Prussian, fair to best..40 ® 55# 

44 44 in oil.45® 55# 

Chinese dry . 70# 

Ultramarine.18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. 1 fe# 

44 Van Dyke.10 ® 12# 

Dryers. Patent American, .ass’d cans, 9#; kegs, 7# 

Green, Chrome.15® 28# 

Green, Chrome In oil.14 ® 18 ® 25# 

Green, Paris.good, 90#; best, 25# 

Green, Paris in oil.good, 80#; best, 85# 

Iron ►'amt. Bright Red.F lb S 

Iron Paint, Brown . flbl 

Iron Paint, Purple.f I 

Iroa Paint, Ground In oil. Bright Red_N lb ( 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Rea .W lb £ 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.V*lb a 

Iron Paint. Ground, Purple.01bl 

Litharge.0K# 

Minenu Paints.2 ® 4# 

Orange Mineral.10# 

Red Lead. American.6K# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.01.65 ® 01.70 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11# ; kegs, 8# 

Red Indian Dry.9 ® 1?* 

Bose Pink. 10® 13# 
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The) Iron Age) 

Thursday, November 1 , 1888. 


The Dean Blowing Engine. 

We show on this page elevations and 
sections of a direct-acting blowing engine 
built by the Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
Works, of Indianapolis, Ind. It was 
specially designed for agitating oils, arids 
and chemical prepartions ana has been 


being run at a high speed. Ten sizes are 
made, with steam cylinders ranging from 
4 to 12 inches in diameter and air cyl¬ 
inders from 5$ to 16 inches, the strokes 
varying from 7 to 18 inches. The engines 
are also claimed to make superior air 
pumps for condensing engines, working 
efficiently on either surface or jet con- 


Locomotive Draft Applianoes. 

The possibility of making the exhaust 
steam from the locomotive perform the 
work of creating the necessary draft and 
yet pass out under pressure light enough 
to prevent obstruction to the piston during 
the return stroke is at present receiving a 



Fig. 1 .—General View. 



Fig. 2.—Vertical Section and Elevation of 
Air Cylinder. 


Fig. 3 .—Longitudinal Section . 


DIRECT-ACTING BLOWING ENGINE, BUILT BY THE DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


extensively used in cotton-seed oil works, 
where it has given excellent satisfaction. 
The stroke is adjustable, permitting the 
running of the air piston close to the cyl¬ 
inder head, and the space around the 
valves is very small, thereby expelling the 
greatest quantity of air possible from the 
cylinder at each stroke. The lubrication 
of the air cylinder is secured by delivering 
the oil directly into the cylinder over the 
crank of piston. The engine is capable of 


densers. Figs. 2 and 3 clearly show the 
principal features of the design. 

Lately three cars came into the south 
yards, at Grand Rapids, Mich., bearing 
the official placard of the Custom House 
Department and consigned to the Gunn 
Hardware Company. These cars are the 
first that have arrived under such circum¬ 
stances, and contain plate tin direct from 
the manufacturers, in Wales. 


great deal of attention from railroad men. 
In a recent article on the subject the 
National Car and Locomotive Builder re¬ 
marks: 

The ordinary combination of low double 
nozzles, lift pipe in the smoke-box, large 
cylindrical smoke-stack and diamond 
spark arrester has had its day, and nearly 
all progressive men who are striving in¬ 
telligently to reduce the consumption of 
coal have found a more economical means 
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of creating draft. To stimulate the fire by 
drawing the necessary air through the 
grates, a certain smoke-box vacuum is 
required. Experience with ejectors and 
injectors has convinced engineers familiar 
with physical investigations that velocity 
of steam has less to do with creating a 
good vacuum than the proper adjustment 
of the mechanical appliances employed. 
Those who have experimented with differ¬ 
ent draft appliances and had the means of 
showing accurately the effect of different 
combinations have also been led to the 
same conclusion. The ejector principle is 
undoubtedly the true and proper line to 
work on for creating draft with low steam 
velocity, and the hope of some investiga¬ 
tors who are now working up this subject 
is to find a nozzle arrangement that will 
create the necessary vacuum in the smoke- 
box, yet tend to form a vacuum in the cyl¬ 
inders instead of back pressure. It would 
be difficult to conceive of a more irrational 
arrangement for creating draft on the 
ejector principle than two^nozzles set side 
by side passing columns of steam into a 
chimney with which neither can be central. 
That the arrangment ever became popular 
is astonishing, and its general introduc¬ 
tion was possible only through economy of 
fuel receiving a little attention, and from 
the fact that methods of measuring the 
relative wastefulness of different ways of 
maintaining draft received practically no 
attention. It was a very loose way of de¬ 
ciding on the merits of anything new 
applied to the engine, to ask the engineer 
how it worked. Many a good thing has 
been unjustly condemned, and many a 
worthless appliance temporarily prospered 
by such unbusiness-like methods. 

The mechanical departments of several 
rai’roads are trying exhaust-pipes designed 
after the pattern used by Air. F. W. 
Webb, London and Northwestern Rail¬ 
way. There has been no difficulty in 
making all the steam needed when this 
nozzle was in use, but most of those who 
have applied it have made their exhaust- 
pipe too small for boring out to the large 
size admissible with this means of fanning 
the fire. Mr. J. N. Barr, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, is experiment¬ 
ing with nozzles on the ejector form. He 
has got sectional drawings of the leading 
ejectors and injectors, and is trying draft 
appliances adjusted as nearly as possible 
according to the proportions that have 
worked so successfully in raising water 
and in expelling air. Mr. W. W. Sprague, 
general foreman of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific repair shops at Chi¬ 
cago, designed a single annular nozzle 
which has given remarkably good re¬ 
sults. He passes the steam into a globu¬ 
lar chamber which surrounds a pipe like 
a lift-pipe, and which performs the same 
functions. The steam passes out from 
the chamber by an annular nozzle 14 
inches diameter surrounding the central 
pipe. The total area of the nozzle was 
equal to that of a round nozzle over 6 
inches diameter, and it gave a higher 
smoke-box vacuum than the 3-inch double 
nozzles used on the road. Mr. F. C. 
Smith, Peoria, Decatur and Evansville, 
has also been working on an annular noz¬ 
zle in combination with an improved form 
of exhaust-pipe, with which he hopes to 
effect a slight vacuum in the cylinder in¬ 
stead of the back pressure that exerts such 
a prejudicial influence on the working of 
many locomotives. 


The Bergen, a screw ferry-boat built for 
the Hoboken Land and Improvement 
Company, and to run between New York 
City and Hoboken, was launched on 
Thursday, at Newburg, from the ship¬ 
yard of Thomas Marvel & Co. She has a 
cast-steel propeller-wheel at each end, in¬ 
stead of the customary paddle-wheels. 
Each wheel is 8 feet in diameter, and the 


two will be used whichever way the boat 
goes. We would repeat here that the boat 
will have triple-expansion engines built at 
the Delamater Iron Works, of New York, 
and will, accordingly, carry a very high 
steam pressure, never before tried on ferry¬ 
boats. It is of interest to note, also, that 
boats with propellers at each end have 
previously been used on the Detroit River, 
one having been built last year at St. 
Ignace, Mich. 


Steel Rails in England and the 
United States. 


J. Schoenhof, who is Consul at Tunstall, 
and who has obtained a good deal of 
notoriety through his efforts to show what 
is the cost of making iron, has added 
another contribution of the same kind. 
The Department of State has issued a spe¬ 
cial report, No. 49, which contains this 
document. As usual, it is an attempt, 
more or less successful, to guess at costs 
on the basis of partial or incomplete data. 
We quote from it the following: 

In England the manufacture of steel 
rails has almost entirely been removed to 
the seashore. The transportation of the 
ores, as well as the transportation of the 
finished rails tor export is, therefore, re¬ 
duced to one carriage from the ocean 
steamers to the furnace and from the mill 
to the steamers, with but very little inter¬ 
vening additional expense. Large steel 
works situated in Sheffield, where I had 
expected to obtain information on the sub¬ 
ject, had removed their rail mills to Work¬ 
ington on the west coast of England. 
Middlesboro' and neighborhood towns 
on the Tees are large producers of steel 
rails. Here the advantages for shipping 
and receiving are very great. The ocean 
steamers are wharfed alongside the w r orks 
and the unloading and reloading on trucks 
are all the intermediate labor and expense 
require^. The native ores for basic steel 
are not far distant. The Durham coal 
fields supply coke at a comparatively small 
transportation expense, according to the 
distance, from 2/ to 3/. The foreign ores 
are brought to the wharf close to the fur¬ 
nace, and so all advantages are made use 
of to save where alone savings are obtain¬ 
able in the elimination of distance by 
judicious locating. 

PIG IRON. 

As to mining in the Cleveland district, 
the ore is of a soft nature and easily 
mined; it is of 31 to 32 per cent. Borne 
of the mining is surface mining and other 
by shafts. A miner can mine easily 5 tons 
a day, working eight hours, for which he 
gets lOd. a ton. In very rich seams they 
mine as much as 6 to 7 tons. The em¬ 
ployment is very regular, and 4/ a day is 
about the average for pretty nearly the 
whole year at the present time. The 
wages would be the same in bad times, 
too, only with the difference that the men 
would then have four or five days’ work a 
week only. The differences in the labor 
cost in pig-iron making are caused princi¬ 
pally by the quality of ore, the richer ores 
naturally requiring less wheeling, &c., to 
the ton of pig iron. The coke costs in 
Durham, put on cars, 8/, or $1.94 per ton; 
transportation to Middlesboro’ average 
two-sixths, or 60 cents per ton; total, 
$2.54. 


Cost of Cleveland Iron used for Basic Steel . 


3J4 tons of ore at 4/ (06 cents). 

13/ 

$3.14 

11-10 tons of coke at 10/6 ($2.55)... . 
3-5 ton of limestone at 3/6 (84 cents). 

11 /6.6 

2.80 

2/0.4 

40 

Labor. 

4/ 

07 

Wear and tear, repairing, stores, A c. 

2 / 

48 

Office expenses, Ac . 

/0 

12 

Total. 

33/1 

$8.00 


Hematite Iron. 


The iron is Spanish ore, of 50 per cent., 
brought from Bilbao. Cost, 7/; freight, 
6/6; total 13/6, or $3.28 per ton. 


Cost of Iron for Bessemer Rails . 


2 tons of Bilbao ore at 13/6. 

1 ton of coke at 10/6. 

2-5 ton of limestone at 3/6. 

Labor. 

Wear and tear, Ac . 

Office expenses, Ac . 


7/ 

$8.56 

10/6 

2.55 

1/4H 

88 

3/8 

70 

2/ 

48 

/6 

12 


Total. £2. 4/7V6 $10.63 

The four furnaces of the firm turned out 
in the week of November 12, 1887, which 
may serve as an average: Cleveland iron, 
665 and 507 tons=1172 tons; and in two 
furnaces, hematite iron, 8364 tons. Total, 
20084 tons, at a cost in labor of £351. 19/2, 
or 3/6.1 per ton, equal to 85 cents. Of 
course it is not possible to exactly state 
the precise cost of labor of each species cf 
iron made simultaneously in the different 
furnaces for which one general labor ac¬ 
count is kept The cost, as stated here, is 
pretty nearly the same as in other Middles¬ 
boro 1 furnaces. From the proprietor I 
have obtained a specified statement, a copy 
of the pay-roll of every laborer employed, 
and w ages paid, which foot up as stated 
above. Other iron masters gave me the 
same cost, oh inquiry. The statement of 
another firm is for four furnaces of 1674 
tons only. Two of these turned out 744 
tons, one 522 tons and one 408 tons. Ore, 
34 tons in Cleveland iron, 2 tons in hema¬ 
tite iron; coke, 1-^ tons in Cleveland iron, 
1 ton in hematite iron; coal for calcining, 
j l ff ton; labor, 3/6, average; office ex¬ 
penses, rates, taxes, /9. 

AMERICAN BLA8T-FTJRNACE WORK. 

The American furnaces are owned by 
the company manufacturing steel rails. 
They have eight furnaces, with an output 
per week of 3000 tons. The works are 
well managed and have all the modern im¬ 
provements. The company makes the 
greater part of its own iron and uses about 
30 per cent, of Cornwall iron in its output 
of steel rails. They use for their iron Cuban 
and European ore of 58 per cent. The 
quantities used per year are 60,000 tons 
from Cuba and 200,000 tons from Europe. 
The cost of ore per ton of pig iron is $11, 
or, at 58 per cent., $6.38 per ton at the 
furnace, against 2.90 of the same percent¬ 
age of iron in the ore at Middlesboro’. 
Seventy-five cents duty added would still 
leave $2.73 to be accounted for as covering 
the freight surplus charge from Bilbao or 
North Africa to Philadelphia over freight 
cost to Middlesboro’, and the inland 
transportation from tide-water to the fur¬ 
nace, a distance of about 80 miles. 


THE FUEL. 

The fuel is three-fourths coke and one- 
fourth anthracite coal. The coke costs 
$4.75 per ton, delivered at the works; the 
coal, $2.85 per ton. The coke at Con- 
nellsville was then $2 per ton, but at the 
later date of my visit in the coking region 
it had receded to $1.75, put on board care, 
and would, therefore, stand at $4.50 de¬ 
livered at the furnace. The difference 
would be in the transportation expense, 
which would seem rather a high rate. 
Coke, however, has been sold as low as 90 
cents per ton at the ovens, and even at the 
present price is cheaper at the place of 
manufacture than at the ovens at Durham, 
where the English coke is obtained. 

LABOR COST IN PIG IRON IN AMERICA 
(EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA). 

The furnaces are worked by two shifts 
of 12 hours each. Each shift is composed 
of 16 men, or 32 men for the 24 hours on 
each furnace—in all 256 men for the eight 
furnaces, which is per man, at the 3000 tons 
weekly output, 11.72 tons. The boss men 
are paid from $1.65 to $1.75 per day, the 
furnace men $1.30 per day, and ordinary 
laboreis, &c., $1.16 per day. The aver¬ 
age of all employed is $1.30 per day. The 
seven days at $1.30 make $9.10 per man. 
We have therefore to arrive at the cost of 
furnace work per ton by 256 x $9.10 = 
$2,329.60 ... 

—■■ —, which gives 77.65 cents as cov- 

3,000 
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ering all furnace labor expense of making 
a ton of pig iron. The general labor cost 
was given me by the president as $1.25, 
which leaves, therefore, a margin of 47.35 
cents for all incidental and yard labor of 
handling ore, coke, coal and iron, unload¬ 
ing and loading, not included in the direct 
furnace work. The general expense is 
given me as 12 cents per ton; sundries, 
supplies, electric light, &c., as 50 cents 
per ton—in both instances about the same 
as in the English accouut Taking the 
different items, then, we have the follow¬ 
ing positions in Bessemer pig iron in East¬ 
ern Pennsylvania, made of Spanish and 
Cuban ores, against English iron of the 
same class. 

Eastern Middles 
Pennsylvania, boro’. 

Ore. $11.00 $8.56 

Limestone.40 .33 

Fuel. 4.50 2.55 

Labor. 1.25 .79 

General expense.12 .12 

Sundries.50 .48 

Total.$17.77 $10.83 

It will be seen that the only marked dif¬ 
ferences lie in the ore and fuel account, 
due to causes explained above. 

COST OF MANUFACTURING BESSEMER STEEL 
RAILS IN ENGLAND. 

The steel mill from which I have taken 
this account works in shifts of 12 hours. 
They make 40 charges per day, have two 
converters, and turn out 7 to 8 tons in 
each heat. The weekly output is 1500 
tons, and the number of men employed is 
600. The weekly pay-roll is £950. The 
average cost of labor per ton is therefore 
12/8, or $3.07 per ton. The several items 
in this sum stand as follows: 


s. d. 

Labor in converting. 3 6 $0.85 

Labor in rail-making from the in¬ 
gots. 8 0 1.94 

Additional labor. 1 0 .24 


Total. 12 6 $3.00 

The cost of pig iron is taken as 45/ per 

ton; spiegeleisen, 80/per ton. 

s. d. 

It takes 11-10 tons of hematite iron 

at 45/ . 49 6 $12.38 

It takes cwt. of spiegeleisen iron 

at 4/. 6 0 1.44 

It takes 14 cwt. of ooal at 7/6 per ton 5 3 1.26 

Labor. 12 8 3.07 


Total. 78 5 $18.15 

The present price of steel rails is £3. 
17/6. This leaves no margin for profit, 
and barely enough to cover the charges, 
asking whether the 4/1 between the sell¬ 
ing price and cost price could not be con¬ 
sidered in the light of a profit, I was 
answered: “Should we make the sum of 
4/1 profit we should be pleased. It is a 
long time since railmakers could see a cer¬ 
tainty of 4/ per ton.” It must be under¬ 
stood that this is about the lowest price 
steel rails have ever reached in England, 
and it is the general expression that it is 
hard work now to get a new dollar for an 
old one. That the price is not a paying 
one can be seen from the favorable con¬ 
sideration which is given by English man¬ 
ufacturers to the proposal of German rail 
manufacturers to revive the old steel-rail 
combination, which has in view the rais¬ 
ing of the price and the parceling out of 
the output and the trade between the En- 

f lish, German and Belgium manufacturers. 

'he wages are, for fitters, turners, roll- 
turners and bricklayers, 5/6, or $1.34 per 
day; for smiths, enginemen and joiners, 
5/, or $1.22 per day; for men at rolls and 
furnaces, average 7/, or $1.70 per day, and 
for outside men, 4/, or 97 cents. 

COST OF BASIC STEEL RAILS. 

The mill is one which, in the opinion of 
ironmasters, is supplied with the best im¬ 
provements, and equal to the best Amer¬ 
ican mills in labor-saving arrangements, 
Ac. I cannot say that in going over it I 
came to a like conclusion. I find the 
American rail mills which I have seen far 
ahead in improvement and the introduc¬ 


tion of labor-saving devices over any at 
least that have come within the scope of 
my present observation in England. On 
the whole, it is conceded willingly by 
English makers that America surpasses 
them in the output and improved methods 
of manufacture. The iron used in this 
steel is Cleveland pig, but the cheaper 
price per ton is balanced by the greater 
amount of iron required for a ton of rails. 
About 800 men are employed, who draw 
in weekly wages (the week for which the 
account stands) £1294. 1/6, or $6276, 
equal to $7.84 per day, or per ton, 10/9$, 
or $2.62. The account is as follows: 

8 . d. 

1.3110 tons of pig iron at 33/4 . 43 &/\ $10.62 

.1410 tons of ferromanganese 

(spiegeleisen) and hematite. 9 10^4 2.40 

Fuel. 6 4 1.30 

Labor (converting, 4/4; rail-mak¬ 
ing, 5/11). 10 3 2.49 

Additionals... . 8 10^ 2.16 

Total. 78 0 $18.97 

The additionals are given me as being 
in reality 9/9, or $2.37, in excess of the 
other account. Labor items like brick¬ 
laying, &c., contained in the labor ac¬ 
count of the hematite rail mill are here 
contained in the additionals, the differ¬ 
ence between 10/3 and 10/9$, or 6$d. = 
18 cents. The greater part of this sum, 
9/9$, however, is offset by the credit de¬ 
duction for value of ends and defectives. 
The “ additionals ” are higher in basic 
than in Bessemer steel. In this sum, roy¬ 
alty, lime, limestone, tar, refractories, 
castings and sundry stores and purchases 
for maintenance are contained. 

THE AMERICAN COST OF MAKING BES8EMER 
STEEL RAILS. 

The time when this inquiry was made 
in America was in 1887, a year of high 
prices. Steel rails had sold during the 
year at prices ranging from $40 to $32— 
during the greater part of the year being 
very close to the former sum named. At 
the time of my visit, in December, they 
were about the last named price. During 
the year wages were raised twice, each 
time 10 per cent. Whether these advances 
are still in force, I cannot tell. It is very 
doubtful, however, in view of the fact that 
steel rails are quoted now at $28.50 f.o.b., 
to $29, which is barely $10 above the 
English price—a price likely to be advanced 
at a very early day as being unremunerative 
to the makers. 

The weekly output is 4500 tons. The 
mill has four converters, but only three 
working. The men at the converters work 
in three shifts of 8 hours each, the rail¬ 
making employees two shifts at 12 
hours each. In all, 1048 men are em¬ 
ployed in the steel works. The pay-roll 
for the month was about $57,000. This is 
$54.38 per man per month, and at 25 
working days, $2.17$ per day and $13.05 
per week—about two-thirds more than the 
average English wages in steel mills. If 
we divide tne amount of money paid for 
labor over the output, however, we shall 
find no such difference to exist, as these 
higher earnings might leave people to sup¬ 
pose. The weekly wages of the month of 
fairly even distribution of work over each 
week and steady employment of the men 
stand as $13,680, and the output of 4500 
tons gives us labor cost per ton thereof 
$3.04 of all moneys paid out on this head¬ 
ing. 

Salaries and expenses were stated at 50 
cents per ton. On an output of 225,000 
tons, $112,000 for years of equally full out¬ 
put. The general labor cost was stated to 
me as $3.85 per ton. I cannot well under- 
derstand what items these additional 84 
cents would comprise, as the outlays for 
wages of $56,000 to $58,000, I was told, 
cover all labor employed at the steel 
works. I give this as received and leave 
closer analysis to a future re-examination 
of the details. The different items of cost 


are composed of the following factors as 
given from the mill account: 


Items of Cost in 1 Ton of Steel Rails in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

1 ton oPbiK iron.$18.00 

3 cwt. spiegeleisen. 4.00 

Fuel. 2.00 

Labor. 3.04 

Sundries.50 

Additional labor (unexplained).84 


Total.$28.38 

At $27 a ton for spiegeleisen, the 
above $4 represents 3 cwt. against 
1$ cwt. in the English statement, 
which is balanced by 1 cwt. more of 
iron used in the Middlesboro’ ac¬ 
count, there is, therefore, in this account 
$ cwt. more used than in the En¬ 
glish mill. With $3 of spiegeleisen 1^ 0 
tons of iron and $2 worth of scraps are 
used, and with $4 of spiegeleisen 1 ton of 
iron is said to be sufficient. While the 
English only use in all 1.175 tons of 
weight, this account would give us 1.30 
tons of weight per ton of rails, which, if 
correct, would need further explanation 
than I can give at the present writing. At 
any rate, the difference in the weight 
would be returned again, or approxi¬ 
mately so, in the value of scrap, ends, or 
misfits. 

On the whole, it will need no demon¬ 
stration to show what has been intimated 
in the opening pages of this report, that 
the differences in the labor cost, not alone 
of steel making, are not very great and 
come very nearly the English cost, but 
also in the materials used in its production. 
The difference of cost lies mainly in the 
transportation expense of the component 
parts of pig-iron used in the manufacture 
of Bessemer steel. The relative positions 
j in steel rail making, as well as the fact of 
high wages, compatible with relatively 
cheap cost, may be realized from the com¬ 
parative statement of the output of the two 
mills, which gave the subject of this re¬ 
port : Tons of Bessemer steel rails turned 
out per week in a steel mill in eastern 
Pennsylvania, 4500; total number of men 
employed, 1048; output of tons per man 
employed, 4.3; average wages per day, 
$2.17$; labor cost per ton of all employed 
in steel mill, $3.04: tons of Bessemer steel 
rails turned out per week in a steel mill in 
England, 1500; total number of men em¬ 
ployed, 600; output of tons per man em¬ 
ployed, 2.5; average wages per day, 5/6= 
$1.33 ; labor cost per ton of all employed 
in steel mill, 11/6 to 12/8 = $2.80 to 
$3.08. 

[We have no means of checking the ac¬ 
curacy of Mr. Schoenhofs figures so far 
as they relate to English works. But they 
are certainly very untrustworthy where 
they deal with American works. The es¬ 
tablishment referred to in Eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania is obviously the Bethlehem mill. 
Nominally this concern has eight furnaces. 
In reality, one is practically abandoned, 
and for a long time, since the beginning 
of the present year, only six have been at 
work. In round figures, the capacity of 
the seven active furnaces—takmg their 
work over a long period—is 2850 gross 
tons, so that Mr Schoenhofs reckoning is 
much out of the way. The figures in 
fuel are wrong, and the cost of ore is too 
low. The estimates of cost of producing 
rails at Bethlehem are certainly incorrect, 
because no sufficient allowance is made 
for waste. Yet we expect to have Mr. 
Schoenhofs latest guessing paraded before 
an admiring public as unquestioned state¬ 
ments of fact.— Editor.] 


The four oscillating engines of the 
steamship Great Eastern, used for driving 
the paddle-wheels, had 72-inch cylinders 
and a 14-foot stroke. 


The Pittsburgh steel-cast gun has been 
tested at the proving ground, but no offi¬ 
cial report of the firing has been received 
at the Navy Department. 
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The Homestead Steel Works. 


We question whether during the past 
few years any single iron working estab¬ 
lishment in the United States has de¬ 
veloped more rapidly than the Homestead 
Steel Works of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
near Pittsburgh, nor are there many which 
can compare with it for ponderous machin¬ 
ery and the latest features in American 
practice. In some departments it occupies 
an exceptional position. Originally a 
rail mill, equipped with two small con¬ 
verters, it has expanded in a few years to 
the largest works for the manufacture of 
plates and structural material in the coun¬ 
try. How rapidly some of the improve¬ 
ments were called into being may be un¬ 
derstood when we state that possession 
was taken of that part of the ground on 
which the open-hearth works, plate mill 
and slabbing mill now stand, on the 26th 
of April, 1886. On the 14th of October in 
the same year the first of the open-hearth 
furnaces was in operation. It is particu¬ 
larly with these later parts of the plant 
with which we propose to deal, presenting 
in succession drawings thereof. The 
nucleus of the works were the mill of the 
Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Company, con¬ 
sisting of two 5-ton converters, which made 
their first blow on March 19, 1881, and a 
30-inch blooming train, and a 23-inch rail 
and billet train on which the first rail 
was rolled on the 9th of August of the 
same year. In times of great activity in 
the rail trade, this part of the works has 
produced rails, but its main work is to 
furnish mild Bessemer steel for the struct¬ 
ural shapes rolled by the company. The 
greater part of the product of the open- 
hearth furnaces is used in the manufacture 
of plates. 

THE SLABBING MILL. 

We present a plan of the new slabbing 
and armor-plate mill. It is a building 
800 x 120 feet, and a 35-foot lean-to for 
the boilers. The plant consists of eight 
vertical heating furnaces, H, 6 feet diam¬ 
eter in the clear, and a circular roof, the 
ring casting of which is of steel. They 
are grouped in the manner shown in our 
engraving. The two hydraulic charging 
cranes I are of the Aiken type, with a 
capacity of 35 tons. The main cylinder is 
20 inches in diameter, with * 13$-foot 
stroke, the hight of the crane from the 
floor line to the bottom of the chord being 
34 feet, while the swing has a 20-foot 
radius. The crane is swung by means of 
rack and pinion, the hydraulic cylinder 
having a 6-foot stroke and an 8-inch diam¬ 
eter. A small hydraulic cylinder at the 
end of the jib is used to grip the ingots by 
means of a very ingenious and simple 
tackle. The slabbing train itself consists 
of two sets of rolls, one of vertical steel 
rolls, D, 20 inches in diameter, driven by 
a special E. P. Allis reversing engine, 30 x 
54 inches, C, and one pair of horizontal 
rolls, B, 32 inches in diameter, 60 inches 
long, driven by a pair of 40 x 54-inch 
E. P. Allis reversing engines, A, with 
power tables, G G. This train we shall 
describe and illustrate in detail in a future 
issue of The Iron Age. This train has 
already dealt with ingots 36 x 48 inches, 
weighing 38,000 pounds, and is capable of 
handling 25-ton ingots, 48 x 54 inches. 
The table rollers, all steel, are driven by the 
special engine F, a 10 x 12 Crane make. 

The slabs are delivered to the table J, 74 
feet long, the rollers being driven by a 
special engine, as shown. The slabs are 
sheared by a 8000-ton shear, K, details of 
which wore published in a recent issue. 
At the time of our visit a gauge was be¬ 
ing attached to the shear-table, to allow 
of the slabs being sheared to exaet di¬ 
mensions without taking any measure¬ 
ments. The shear is served by two press¬ 
ure pumps, L, the largest of their Kind, 


built by the Southwark Foundry, of Phila¬ 
delphia. They have a 65-inch steam 
cylinder, a 10-inch water cylinder and 
8-f^>ot stroke, and are worked at a steam 
pressure of 175 pounds, and are capable of 
yielding a water pressure of 4000 pounds 
per square inch. The general hydraulic 
service of the mill is supplied by two 
Wilson-Snyder duplex pumps, N, with 8 
x 18 inch plungers, and an accumulator. 
Steam is furnished by six batteries of 
boilers, O, 44$ inches in diameter and 26$ 
feet long, the fronts having been built by 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 

The crane service includes the two 35- 
ton charging cranes I, already alluded to, 
built by the Keystone Bridge Company; 
two 16-ton slab cranes, also built by the 
Keystone Bridge Company, and seven 
5-ton slab cranes, built by the Southwark 
Foundry. At the time of our visit a line 
of 5-ton and 16-ton cranes was being 
placed along the outside of the building 
for handling and storing slabs. 

Aside from the ponderous character of 
the machinery in this slabbing mill, and 
its spacious dimensions, the principal point 
which is sure to strike the visiting iron¬ 
master is the small number of men in so 
large a plant. 

THE OPEN-HEARTH PLANT. 

The open-hearth plant comprises four 
furnaces, No. 1 being a 15-ton basic; No. 
4, a 20-ton basic, and Nos. 2 and 8, 40-ton 
acid furnaces. The latter have taken a 
maximum charge of 88,400 pounds, their 
average charge being 65,000 to 70,000 
pounds. The furnaces are circular, using 
natural gas, the stack being placed back 
of the furnaces, with checker-work for 
preheating the air in the flues. On each 
side of these flues are narrow cooling flues. 
The furnaces are so placed that the charg¬ 
ing is done from the general floor level, 
the steel being cast into a ladle, mounted 
on a central ladle crane capable of taking 
40 tons of fluid metal, so that castings up 
to 100 tons can be made by casting from 
two or more furnaces. On either side of 
the ladle-crane are two semicircular cast¬ 
ing pits, only a few feet below the general 
level, each pit taking four groups of molds, 
bottom casting being generally employed. 
The pits are flanked by 5-ton ingot cranes, 
four of which command the furnace itself, 
the ladle-pit and the casting-pits. There 
are 16 of these ingot cranes. At one end 
of the melting-shop a small steel foundry 
has been equipped with core-room, &c. 
A large number of castings have been 
made, among them some very large ones, 
already alluded to in The Iron Age. Near 
it a plant has been put in for making basic 
material, including a Gates crusher, a 
mixer and a calcining cupola. 

THE PLATE TRAIN. 

The plate train is housed in the same 
building with the open-hearth steel fur¬ 
naces ; the total length *of the structure 
being 967 feet, with an 86-foot main span, 
and two 45-foot lean-tos. The train is 
served by six heating furnaces of special 
design, placed in two groups of three with 
their working doors in front of a circle. 
Their principal feature is that the ports 
are so designed that the entire hearth sur¬ 
face, 25 feet 1 inch by 6 feet 9 inches, is 
available for heating. Like in the open- 
hearth furnaces, the checker work is in 
horizontal flues, surrounded by air-cooling 
flues, the reversing valve being back of the 
chimney. The two semicircles of heating 
furnaces are commanded by two cranes, 
the ingenious arrangement of which 
quickly attracts attention. All the move¬ 
ments are controlled by one man perched 
on a seat facing four levers near the end 
of the jib. By means of a hydraulic 
cylinder he can grip the slab, with the aid 
of another controls the forward and back¬ 
ward movements of the car on which he is 
seated, and can thus deposit the slab 
within the range of the crane; by means 


of a third lever he can raise and lower the 
jib, and with the aid of a fourth can work 
the rack and pinion which swings the 
crane. Their operation is exceedingly 
rapid and precise, and they have been the 
means of very materially increasing the 
capacity of the mill. We may mention 
that they have a reach of 44 feet to the 
back of the furnace. The plate train itself 
is three-high, with 32 inch top and bottom, 
and 24 middle roll; their width being 119 
inches. On the roller’s side it has one station¬ 
ary table, 17 feet 10 inches long, followed 
by a feed table 80 feet long. A similar table 
is on the catcher’s side. The train is driven 
by a 42 x 54 inch Mackintosh-Hemphill 
engine, with a 27$-foot fly-wheel, weigh¬ 
ing 85 tons. It is served by a hand-roll 
crane on each side. The table on the 
catcher’s side is followed by a table 22$ 
feet long, and then the plate is carried on 
to a senes of tables aggregating in length 
350 feet to the shears. By rollers driven 
by a special 8x12 engine, the finished 
plates are thus carried along slowly to the 
shears. The influence of this arrange¬ 
ment upon the quality of the plates and 
its convenience and economy of labor can 
hardly be overrated. Instead of being 
piled upon one another as soon as rolled, 
to cool irregularly, as accident may dic¬ 
tate, with the buckling and internal 
strains thus created, the plates cool gradu¬ 
ally and uniformly. Ample time is af¬ 
forded to mark them for shearing, for in¬ 
specting them carefully, for marking the 
position of the test pieces, &c. All this is 
accomplished with a minimum of labor. 

Returning to the plate mill proper, we 
may note that it is equipped with two 
6 x 18 feed pumps and three Southwark 
pressure pumps with 9-inch plunger and 
18-inch stroke. Steam is furnished by 
four batteries of boilers connected with 
two stacks. 

The plate traveling along the tables re¬ 
ferred to reaches the shears, of which there 
are five, three large shears built by the 
Morgan Engineering Company, one scrap¬ 
ping shear and a trimming shear. In order 
to permit of easy and rapid handling, 
numerous casters are grouped about the 
shears, and from one to the other, and to 
a very simple and efficient scale arrange¬ 
ment. A platform resting upon a hydrau¬ 
lic cylinder is raised to carry the plates 
slightly above the level of the casters, 
ana thus the weight is registered. There 
are in the shear department 18 5-ton 
cranes, and eight new ones are being put 
in along the outside of the building to 
facilitate shipping and stocking plates. 

At the time of our visit there were lying 
ready for shipment four plates of excep¬ 
tional size, which may serve to illustrate 
the capacity of the plant to turn out heavy 
work. These plates were 2 inches thick 
and 108 x 120 inches, their weight being 
7000 pounds. 

Reviewing the equipment, it will be 
noted that it possesses exceptional, and, we 
may say unrivaled, facilities for handling 
heavy plates and for putting work into 
the steel. The slabbing train through its 
construction secures a thorough working 
of the sides of the ingot. 

We may mention here that it is the 
plan of the management to use the train 
also for rolling octagonal shapes so that 
heavy shafting will become a specialty of 
the works. In rolling plates the slabs are 
cut into such lengths that the first reduc¬ 
tions in the plate mill are made by rol ing 
in a direction normal to that in whichlthe 
steel was worked in slabbing. Thus the 
material is worked in both directions and 
the distinction of tests in the direction of 
rolling and vertically to it lose much of 
their force, if, in fact, it does not entirely 
disappear. An ncidental advantage of 
this method, costly though it may be in 
the way of investment in plant, is the 
reduction in the amount of scrap made. 
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Another striking characteristic of the 
works is the economy in labor. Practi¬ 
cally the trains are automatic and the 
handling is reduced to a minimum. The 
facilities for the shipment of goods, with 
the additions to the crane service now 
being completed, are exceptional, and 
place the company in a position to fill 
orders within a very brief time. 


The New Navy. 

In briefly reviewing the work on the new 
ships of riie navy, the Army and Navy 
Journal says: 

The work on the Chicago still continues 
at the New York yard, and it is hardly 
probable that she will be put in commission 
much before the first of next year. The 
double-turreted monitor Amphitrite was 
lately taken out of the dock at Wilming¬ 
ton, Del. Her bottom has been painted 
and otherwise fixed up. The department 
has as yet reached no decision as to whether 
the ship will be rebuilt at a private yard 
or at some navy yard. The new cruiser 
Charleston, now building at San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal., will be completed about 
January 1, the contract time, as the depart¬ 
ment is in receipt of reports from the con¬ 
tractors saying that the work is progress¬ 
ing very rapidly, and that the ship will be 
turned over to the Government at the time 
specified. Of course she will be assigned 
to the Pacific station, and will be the 
flagship. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: li The 
Philadelphia, it is expected, will beat the 
Baltimore in speed, as Messrs. Cramp will 
supply their own engines to the former, 
whereas the ‘firm of Humphreys & Ten¬ 
nants; England, will provide the motive 
power for the latter. In the one case 
Messrs. Cramp guarantee a speed of 19 
knots; in the other they only guarantee 
horse-power. It will be interesting to com¬ 
pare the work of the two sets of engines 
when both vessels are in commission. The 
model of the Philadelphia, although an 
English design, is considered by the 
Messrs. Cramp to be a very good one, and 
capable of but little improvement in view 
of the work the vessel will have to per¬ 
form. The dynamite cruiser Vesuvius was 
sent down the river, October 1, to try how 
the engines worked. The affair was kept 
very quiet, only a privileged few being 
notified of the event. So far as could be 
learned, the trial was a most successful 
one, the vessel showing extraordinary 
speed, making a run of 13$ miles in 29 
minutes, being an estimated speed of 
nearly 27 miles an hour. As the guar¬ 
anteed speed is only 20 knots an hour, 
this, if correct, is emmently satisfactory. 
Allowance has, however, to be made for 
the tide, which would deduct about two 
knots off the record, but even then the 
result exceeds the expectations of the 
builders.” 

We learn that everything worked well 
on this trial. There was no heating of 
journals and no leaks anywhere and very 
little vibration. Two hundred and forty 
revolutions were reached without effort, 
but no measurements of speed were taken, 
as the trial was only made to find defects 
in the engines, if any existed. One of the 
builders has written to an officer of the 
War Department that a speed of 20 knots 
was obtained with a pressure of only 135 
pounds. All indications point to additional 
speed when the full working pressure of 
180 pounds is put on, and it is then ex¬ 
pected fully 28 knots will be made. 

In the naval appropriation bill, approved 
September 7,1888, provision was made for 
the construction of seven new vessels, and 
an appropriation of $5,550,000 was made, 
and an additional appropriation of $260,- 
000 for a composite ship to be used as a 
practice vessel for the midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy. Secretary Whitney has 


now under consideration a number of 
designs for these new ships, and as soon as 
the designs are adopted, work will be 
immediately started on the plans and speci¬ 
fications, and the contracts awarded. 


Tests of Rivet Steel. 


In the course of an interview, published 
in the New York World on September 21, 
Commander R. D. Evans is quoted as say¬ 
ing, in illustration of an alleged improve¬ 
ment in the quality of steel furnished as 
the result of the operations of the Navy 
Department during the past few years: 

When the first contracts were made by the 
present administration of the Navy Departs 
ment it was considered exoeedinglv doubtful if 
rivets, or rivet stuff, showing an elongation of 
30 per cent, in 8 inches and an ultimate strength 
of 50,000 pounds per inch could be obtained in 
this country. Such material was finally made 
by what is known as the Clapp-Grifflth process 
by firms in Pittsburgh, and it created comment 
all over the professional world. Under the 
present contract for the Maine and the specifi¬ 
cations furnished by the Navy Department, 
the rivet material averages 83 per cent, elon¬ 
gation in 8 inches, and an average ultimate 
strength of 5(i,000 pounds per square inch. 
Such material as this at the time of the original 
contracts, or the first contracts made by the 
present administration of the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, would have been considered absolutely 
impossible. 

The choice of this particular example 
by Commander Evans was unfortunate, 
since there are on record figures proving 
that steel rivets of high quality were made 
for the navy prior to the time stated. We 
have before us a report by Prof. W. H. 
Burr, of the mechanical laboratory of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, 
dated November 23, 1883, which contains 
the following series of tests: 


Number of 
specimens. 

Diameter of 
specimens in 
inches. 

Pounds of stress per 
square inch at 

Per cent, of 
final stretch 
in 8 inches. 

Elastic 

limit. 

Ultimate 

resist¬ 

ance. 

2. 

0.73 

40.100 

62.600 

26 

3. 

0.74 

87.200 

62.300 

28 

4. 

0.734 

37.800 

60.500 

30 

5. 

0.728 

38.500 

61.100 

28 

6. 

0.73 

37.300 

61.200 

29 

7. 

0.73 

37.300 

62.100 

25 

8. 

0.734 

36.900 

61.500 

31 

9. 

0.725 

43.100 

70.700 

26 

10. 

0.73 

42.200 

60.200 

29 

11. 

0.73 

39.600 

63.500 

30 

12. 

0.73 

39.600 

60.200 

30 

13. 

0.726 

39.100 

61.300 

27 

14. 

0.73 

37.300 

58.800 

30 

15. 

0.725 

38.700 

60.500 

31 

16. 

0.729 

39.300 

61.400 

31 

17. 

0.724 

37.840 

61.450 

29 

18. 

0.724 

38.350 

61.200 

32 

19. 

0.725 

38.700 

61.500 

27 

20 ... 

0.725 

37.800 

61.240 

30 

21. 

0.726 

38.900 

62.800 

28 

22 . 

0.725 

38.740 

62.000 

28 

23. 

0.73 

39.000 

60.200 

30 

24. 

0.73 

37.500 

60.200 

27 

25. 

0.73 

39.200 

61.200 

28 

26. 

0.73 

37.300 

61.100 

26 

27. 

0.725 

38.740 

62.200 

25 

28. 

0.73 

39.600 

59.200 

29 

29. 

0.73 

41.050 

64.440 

28 

30. 

0.73 

38.200 

60.200 

28 

31. 

0.73 

37.300 

61.200 

-28 

32. 

0.73 

38.400 

60.200 

30 


The specifications called for an ultimate 
tensile strength of at least 60,000 pounds, 
and a final elongation in 8 inches of not 
less than 23 per cent. An excess over 
60,000 pounds was allowed, provided the 
ductility remained at least 23 per cent. 


Heating Rolls by Gas.—London Engi¬ 
neering illustrates and describes a device 
for heating rolling mill rolls by gas. The 
latter is burned in jets, which are uni¬ 
formly distributed the whole length of the 
rolls at each side. When these jets are 
lighted and the machine is put into slow 
rotation, every part of each roll is gradu¬ 
ally and uniformly heated without the 


production of any dangerous strains. This 
method of heating rolls we understand is 
in use by Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., 
the Dowlais Iron Company ana the Steel 
Company, of Scotland. In one mill the 
average life of the rolls previous to the ap¬ 
plication of the ^as was 79$ days, ana, 
after the application, 342 days. In an¬ 
other large plate mill, with rolls 36 inches 
by 9 feet, and weighing each 17 tons, two 
rolls only have been broken, and both 
cases were due to the neglect of the men 
in charge in not turning on the gas. Even 
these rolls ran 342 days each. The device 
is the invention of Mr. Franklin Hilton, of 
Middlesboro’-on-Tees. 


Cost of Iron Making at Troy. 


During the course of the Burden trial 
at Troy, John H. Allen, expert account¬ 
ant, testified as follows : 

The books of the Burden Iron Company 
showed that in April, 1886, the quantity 
of Hudson River ore used in the mixture 
at the Burden works was 25 per cent. 
After that it was increased, until in Jan¬ 
uary, 1887, it was 50 per cent., and it 
had remained at 50 per cent, ever since, 
down to September, 1888. The quantity 
of this ore received in 1885 by the Burden 
Iron Company was 56,080 tons, in 1886 it 
was 10,475 tons, and in 1887 it was 11,661 
tons. The cost in 1885 was $3.11 
per ton, and in 1886 it was $3.13 -,4- 
These figures show the cost of the ore laid 
down at the works. The average of pure 
metallic iron in the ore, as "shown by the 
company’s analysis book, was 45.54 per 
cent, in 1884, 43.26 per cent, in 1885 and 
43.98 per cent, in 1886. The average cost 
of pig iron made by the Burden Iron 
Company in 1883 was $21.48. The out¬ 
put was 15,798$ tons. In 1884 the cost 
of pig iron made by the company was 
$18.33 per ton, and the output was 23,- 
583$ tons ; in 1885 the cost was $17.38 a 
ton, and the output was 18,578 tons; in 
1886 the cost was $18.96$ a ton, and the 
output was 15,197 tons; in 1887 the cost 
was $19.17$ a ton, and the output was 9132 
tons. January 1, 1885, there were 5496 
tons of pig iron on hand, according to the 
inventory, and it was rated at $17.50 a 
ton. January 1, 1886, there were 8571 
tons on hand, inventoried at $16 a ton. 
January 1, 1887, the inventory showed 
7064 tons on hand, and the value was 
fixed at $16.50 a ton, and January 1, 1888, 
there were 6668 tons inventoried at $17 a 
ton. The cost of making iron at the 
Burden works this year was stated as fol¬ 
lows : January, $18.20; February, $19; 
March, $18.94; April, $17.53; May, 
$20.61; June, $24.01; July, $23.36; 
August, $19.12; September. $17.09. Other 
figures were given showing the cost of pig 
iron other than that of the Hudson River 
company, with the intent to establish the 
allegation that as good a grade of ore 
could be laid down at the Burden works 
at a less figure than was paid the Hudson 
River company. 


The channel span of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio bridge at Cincinnati was suc¬ 
cessfully connected on Saturday. Work 
is well along on the remaining shore span, 
and the company expect to be running 
their cars into Cincinnati by December. 
The railroad along the Ohio River, which 
connects with the bridge, is about com¬ 
pleted, and will be turned over to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio in a few days. 


The high railway speeds recently at¬ 
tained on several English roads show that 
where sufficient inducement offers modern 
railway appliances are capable of approach¬ 
ing very closely to the apparent limit of 1 
mile a minute. 
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I. P. Morris engine, with 86-inch steam 
cylinder, 7-foot-blowing cylinder and 
6-foot stroke, and by a smaller Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co.’s engine, with 80-inch 
During a somewhat hurried visit to the steam cylinder, 7-foot blowing cylinder 
Nail City, a representative of The Iron Age and 4-foot stroke, the limit of pressure 
had occasion to inspect a part of the plant being 7 pounds. Steam is furnished by 
of one of the most important and progress- five batteries of 40-inch plain cylinder 
Ive enterprises of Wheeling, the Riverside boilers, 52 feet long fed by a doctor. The 
Iron Works. During the past few years smoke stack is 170 feet high by 9 feet di- 
its management has led in tne momentous ameter in the clear. The furnace has two 
changes which have relegated puddled cinder notches and an admirable arrange- 
iron to an inferior position, and have won ment for handling the cinder, being taken 
for Wheeling the distinction, of occupying off laterally to a series of discharge troughs 
beyond the question even of its rivals to the cinder cars, which are handled by a 
the position of arbiter of the cut-nail trade, locomotive. The wall above the iroif notch 
and of shaping largely the course of the is cooled by four pipes entering the brick 
trade in soft-steel billets and slabs. To wall 18 inches. The casthouse is 170 x 
the Riverside Iron Works individually 55 feet. Near the furnace is a foundry in 
belongs the credit of leading in the sub- which all the castings for the plant are 
stitution of soft steel for iron so far as nails, made, a machine shop and a carpenter 
tubes and pipe are concerned. shop. 

THE RIVERSIDE FURNACE THE STEEL WORKS 

is a 16 x 75 foot stack, with a 9-foot cruci- contain two five-ton converters, placed 
ble and a 6-foot bell, the stockhouse being side by side before a 85-foot pit. The 
90 x 175 feet, the stock being lifted by an three 8-foot cupolas are located on one 



Otis hoist. The ore used is Pilot Knob, 
Colby, Iron King and Republic, an ingen¬ 
ious system of charging having been 
adopted. The charging area is divided 
into four quarter sections. In order to 
properly distribute the fine ore the differ¬ 
ent classes of ore are charged in accord¬ 
ance with a schedule, a copy of which is 
framed under glass in the stockhouse and 
on the top, and appended herewith. Taking 
into account the fact that the Iron King 
and the Colby are the soft ores, while the 
Republic and the Pilot Knob are 
hard, it will be observed that the same 
even and odd numbers placed op¬ 
posite one another are always soft on the 
one side and hard on the other. In order 
to prevent the uneven distribution of the 
stock, which grows out of the fact that the 
bell in descending swings in an arc, a part 
of the circle of which the length of its 
lever is the radius, a roller is provided 
which guides it vertically. The result of 
the system has been an increase in the life 
of the furnace, one campaign having 
given 88,000 tons on one lining and the 
last over 100,000 tons. The furnace is 
equipped with four Player hot blast 
stoves, yielding a blast temperature of 
900° F. The blast is furnished by one 


side of the pit and opposite to them is 
the crane for handling ladles and bottoms. 
The distinguishing feature of the plant is 
that the iron ladle is handled by an over¬ 
head Morgan crane, an arrangement which 
does away with troublesome gutters, and 
permits of pouring the iron without any 
waste whatever It has been found, how¬ 
ever, that the dust naturally incident to 
Bessemer works has a prejudicial effect 
upon the crane machinery, causing delays 
and breakdowns through rapid wear. The 
overhead crane is also used to put on the 
bottoms. The two converters are served by 
one central ladle crane and an ingot crane, 
a hydraulic pusher being provided to strip 
ingots which have been stuck. The ingot 
crane deposits the ingots on trucks which 
are switched out of the works on to the 
track which takes them to the crane com¬ 
manding the heating furnaces and the 
table of the blooming train. The plant 
which was built for a capacity of 100 tons 
of soft steel ingots per turn has far out¬ 
stripped that figure, 191 tons of ingots 
having been made in one night shift re¬ 
cently, in 46 heats, which has been the 
highest record thus far. The slower cool¬ 
ing of mild steel, generally speaking, 
makes the pit capacity even more a factor 


Riverside Iron Works, Wheeling. 


th n in rail steel work, and in the special 
casj of the Riverside mill the crane 
service is somewhat inadequate toward 
handling output regularly so far beyond 
the first plans. The steel made ranges in 
carbon from 0.08 to 0.09 with 0.80 to 0.40 
manganese, the ferromanganese being pre¬ 
heated. 

The blooming train is a 26-inch Mackin- 
tosh, Hemphill & Co., driven by a28 x 42 
inch reversing engine by the same firm, 
and equipped with a shear by the same 
makers, the ingots rolled weighing about 
3100 pounds. It is served by two heating 
furnaces and runs alternately on slabs ana 
billets, being more than able to keep up 
with the converter capacity on the one ana 
not quite with the other form. 

In a line with the steel works is 

THE NAIL PLATE AND 8KELP MILL. 

which contains a two-high 21-inch nail- 

E late train with three stands. It is now 
eing changed to 8-high. It has a capacity 
of 80 tons in 24 hours and is equipped 
with two regenerative gas heating furnaces. 
The same engine, with 36-inch cylinders 
and 6-foot stroke, drives a three-high 21- 
inch skelp train, with three stands of rolls. 
The nail-plate train is served by three nail- 
plate shears, while the skelp train has two 
skelp shears and one nail-plate shear, all 
driven by a special engine, which runs also 
two grindstones and two roll lathes. The 
skelp train has two heating furnaces, 
which, like the others in the plate mill, 
are arranged to use either producer gas 
or natural gas. The nail plate train han¬ 
dles about 20 heats in 24 hours, while the 
s^elp train takes 14 heats, rolling skelp 
from 15£ inch down to 5+ inch, the quan¬ 
tity being about 60 to 70 tons in 24 hours. 
At another mill in Wheeling, owned by 
the company, they have additional capac¬ 
ity to roll 65 tons skelp daily. The nail 
plate is conveyed to tne nail factory of 
the company, which has the distinction 
of being the largest in the world, the num¬ 
ber of machines being 224. A part of the 
steel skelp is sold in the open market, the 
greater part of it, however, being worked in 
THE NEW TUBE MILL 

of the company, the building of which for 
making steel tubes being a bold step in 
the direction of progress, which has been 
fully justified by success. We have re¬ 
peatedly alluded to the quality of the 
product. Suffice it to say that a series of 
specimens are exhibited at the office at the 
mill, which show that not alone the mate¬ 
rial itself, but the weld, too, can endure 
exceptionally severe torture. So far as 
the material is concerned, we have during 
our visit seen pieces of the skelp taken at 
random among the pieces as they fell from 
the shears bent back and forward at right 
angles 14 times before the first signs of 
fracture appeared. Among the most in¬ 
teresting tests of the pipe itself were pieces 
of it plugged at both ends and then sub¬ 
mitted, filled with water, to extreme cold. 
While iron pipe under identical conditions 
split, the steel pipe resisted the strain, the 
malleable iron plug giving way. In an¬ 
other case the end was welded up, and 
then only a slight bulge told of the strains 
to which the specimen had been submitted. 
The mill itself is a building 800 feet wide, 
in three spans, and 800 feet long, and has 
the necessary outbuildings, machine shop, 
blacksmith shop and store houses. In tne 
lap-weld department, in which 8 inch 
down to 1^ inch lap-welded pipe are made, 
there is one scarfing and bending furnace, 
and one welding furnace. At the time of 
our visit double extra heavy 4-inch pipe 
J-inch thick were being made there. In 
the butt-weld department there is one 
bending and two welding furnaces. The 
mill is equipped with hot and cold straight¬ 
ening macmneiy, hammers for welding 
couplings, tapering and tapping machines 
for couplings and threading machines for 
pipe, and hydraulic presses, every tuba 
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sent out of the mill being tested by hy¬ 
draulic pressure. The general arrangement 
of the plant is excellent, the skelp enter¬ 
ing the mill on one end, and the finished 
pipe being delivered at the other end. 
They contemplate doubling their capacity 
in the nc'M* future. 

So far as the use of mild steel as the 
material for pipes and tubes is concerned, 
its behavior during the different stages of 
manufacture is well calculated to remove 
any doubts in the minds of those who may 
have had occasion to watch the stock as it 
passes from one manipulation to the other. 
No split ends or imperfect welds were ob¬ 
served. In the butt-welding department 
the exact point where the half-finished 
tube had been gripped by the first die could 
be located by the weld, and throughout 
the markings for cutting off the end of 
the welded pipe vrere from less than 1 
inch to about 8 inches from the rough end. 
This material has been found to be admir¬ 
ably suited to the manufacture of boiler 
tubes, one maker having purchased and 
used not less than 8000 tons during the 
past six months. One of the pnncipal 
difficulties anticipated was that of thread¬ 
ing the pipe. Unlike iron, which crum¬ 
bles, the soft steel curls up in shavings, 
hugging the die closely, preventing thereby 
the oil from getting to the cutting edges 
of the dies. This difficulty has been over¬ 
come, to judge from the appearance of 
the threads on the piles of pipes which 
were lying ready at the mill for shipment. 


Slipping at High Locomotive Speed. 


Some ten years ago, says the Railroad 
Gazette , M. Rabeuf, an engineer on the 
Northern Railroad of France, noticed the 
slipping of locomotive drivers when run¬ 
ning (and using steam) down grade, even 
without any train load to haul. He made 
several observations, and concluded that 
this slipping increased in some ratio to the 
speed, and that it was much greater at the 
same speed in descending than in ascend¬ 
ing grades. He found, by measuring the 
distance run, and noting the number of 
revolutions made by the drivers in that 
distance, that the circumference of a driver 
multiplied by the number of revolutions, 
gave a product of from 13 to 25 per cent 
greater than the distance. That is, fuel 
was wasted and tires and rails worn out 
by useless revolutions of the drivers. Sev¬ 
eral explanations of the phenomenon ob¬ 
served by M. Rabeuf were offered at the 
time, and within a year M. Durand-Grgville 
has published in the Revue Scientifique 
the remarkable theory that in going down 
grade the wheels tend to get away from 
the rail by the amount of the vertical com¬ 
ponent of the motion of the locomotive, 
and in going up grade they tend to ap¬ 
proach the rails by the same component. 
Hence, he reasons, there is less adhesion in 
going down grade and increased adhesion 
m going up. M. A. StGvart takes, in a re¬ 
cent issue of L'Industrie Moderne , space to 
state the theory of M. Rabeuf and the more 
or less ingenious explanations of it, and to 
show that these explanations are mechan¬ 
ical illusions. This he does very prettily, 
but one is surprised to find that after all 
the ingenuity and erudition which he has 
expended on the subject he accounts for 
the phenomenon by the simple and conclu¬ 
sive statement that it does not exist. M. 
StGvart says that he made numerous runs 
between Li6ge and Verviers, registering 
the revolutions of the drivers, and found 
“no appreciable difference between the 
measured distance and the development of 
the circumference of the drivers multiplied 
by the number of revolutions.” The dis¬ 
tance between these stations is about 14 
miles, and the difference of altitude about 
400 feet. Moreover, M. StGvart made vari¬ 
ous long runs at high speeds with coupling 
rods removed, and found no appreciable 


change in the relative positions of the 
crank-pins. He quotes various authori¬ 
ties, who sustain his position, that this 
particular kind of slipping does not occur. 
It seems probable that M. Rabeufs figures 
were the result of the singular conditions 
under which he made his experiments, 
putting the reverse lever in full gear when 
running down grade. 

The statement that engines slip continu¬ 
ally while running at a full speed is often 
made, but almost invariably by persons of 
no practical experience, who appear to be 
unaware that any slip of the drivers can 
be instantly detected Dy an engine runner. 
Any one who has run a fast train knows 
that on entering a damp tunnel slipping 
occasionally occurs, but the vibration im¬ 
parted to the engine is so peculiar that no 
one who has once felt it is likely to fail to 
recognize it again. Messrs. Abbey and 
Baldwin, when making some observations 
on the running of a Jersey Central express 
passenger engine on the Bound Brook 
route, found that the slip at high speed 
was practically nil . The wheels, as calcu¬ 
lated from their diameter, should give 
298.98 revolutions per mile. A counter 
showed that 298.62 revolutions per mile 
had been actually made, the difference 
being negative and only one-third of a 
revolution per mile, or within the limits 
of errors of observation. As these en¬ 
gines are run very hard and made to do 
their utmost, it might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected that they would show slip, if any 
existed, at high speed. It is therefore rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that any continuous 
slipping at high speed is non-existent. 
The continuous slipping theory is sup¬ 
ported by so very little evidence, either 
practical or theoretical, that it must take 
its place among the numerous other 
pseudo-scientific delusions. 


Herman Prices for Steel Rails. 


The British Trade Journal prints the 
following information concerning the 
prices obtained for steel rails by German 
makers. It shows very clearly that the 
German mills have everything to gain by 
a renewal of the international combination. 
They had a monopoly of the Government 
orders for rails according to the terms of 
the old agreement, were able to obtain an 
average price of £7 per ton, whereas, when 
the combination collapsed the price fell 
under the influence of Belgian ana English 
competition, to £5. 8/. The following 
table shows the total of the Government 
contracts with the German works for the 
years enumerated, and the average price 
in each year at which the contracts nave 
been accepted: 


Average Price. 
Tons. £ s. d. 

1884- 85 . 71,800 7 15 0 

1885- 86. 75,970 7 6 0 

1886- 87. 75,563 7 3 0 

1887- 88 . 74,321 6 6 4 

1888- 89. 7S,763 6 5 0 


These prices, of course, do not represent 
the rates at which rails have been sold for 
export Last year, for instance, while the 
average interior price was £6. 6/4, the 
export price fell to £4. 12/. It is pointed 
out, however, that even if it declined to 
£4, the average of the export and interior 
prices realized by the German works would 
still show a comparatively good return. 
The following table shows the quantities 
exported and the average price for export 
in each of the past six years: 

Price. 



Tons. 

£ 

8, 

d . 

1882. 

. 186,054 

6 

10 

4 

1883 . 

. 176,177 

5 

10 

0 

1884. 

. 144,463 

5 

17 

5 

1885. 

. 164,799 

5 

10 

7 

1886. 

. 163,221 

4 

13 

0 

1887. 

. 174,226 

4 

12 

0 

The considerable 

differences in 

price will 

be observed. 






American Forestry. 


The annual report of the division of for¬ 
estry, Department of Agriculture, recently 
issued, contains some very interesting in¬ 
formation. From an inspection of the im¬ 
port statistics it appears that the import 
duty laid upon manufactured lumber in 
1872 had the effect at first of decreasing 
importations from Canada by from 50 to 
60 per cent, until 1876-77 when an up¬ 
ward tendency of imports began. A 
comparison of the imports of the last 
three years with those of the preceding 
three, however, shows a noticeable de¬ 
cline in all classes of foreign products 
from the amounts to which they had 
gradually increased up to 1884, when the 
importation of manufactured lumber 
reached nearly the same amount that 
was imported in 1872. “ For the decrease 

in unmanufactured wood,” said Mr. Fer- 
now, “ the Canadian export duty of $2 on 
logs may serve as an explanation, but other 
causes must have worked to effect the re¬ 
duction of manufactured lumber in the 
face of a decided enhancement of value of 
product. The difficulty of access and in¬ 
creased distance from the market is prob¬ 
ably the explanation.” At the present 
stage of development, it is suggested that, 
so far as the saving of standing supplies is 
concerned, there need be no fear or hops 
from foreign competition, for the “quan¬ 
tity of standing pine in the United States 
•and Canada is reduced to a condition of 
absolute control; it is held in strong 
hands on both sides, and will not be 
lightly frittered away.” The stum page 
price, it is predicted, which has lately 
advanced as never before, will necessitate 
the upholding of present values for manu* 
fachired lumber, and an advance of prices 
is as certain as a decrease of supplies. 
“ An unbiased weighing of the arguments 
advanced on both sides,” says the re¬ 
port, “leads to the conclusion that the 
removal of the tariff on lumber would 
have no appreciable effect upon the price 
to the consumer, nor be detrimental to 
the lumberman’s or sawmill business, 
nor in the least affect the laboring man; 
but at the same time no appreciable bene¬ 
fit toward preservation of forests and for¬ 
est supplies need be expected at this date 
from such removal.” The report con¬ 
cludes with brief reviews of the condi¬ 
tion of the forestry interest in each of the 
several States and Territories. 


Oil at North Chicago.— The North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company are now 
running 14 boilers at their South Chicago 
Works exclusively with oil for fuel. Thus 
far the results have been very satisfactory, 
but the managers of the company are not 
prepared as yet to express a definite opin¬ 
ion in regard to it. The oil is now being 
conveyed to the works in tanks, but a 
pipe line is contemplated from the South 
Chicago storage tanks, which will prob¬ 
ably be built as soon as the tests now be¬ 
ing made are pronounced conclusive. D. 
S. Mathias has been appointed superin¬ 
tendent of the South Chicago Works, to 
succeed J. W. McGinnis, who resigned a 
short time since. 


The Phosphor Bronze Smelting Com¬ 
pany. Limited, of Philadelphia, have 
issued a price list, No. 6, for October. It 
makes the price of Nos. 1 to 20 roll and 
sheet phosphor bronze, 2 to 6 inches wide 
48 cents, which increases for higher num¬ 
bers and greater widths. For phosphor 
bronze wire Nos. 1 to 16 the price is 50 
cents a pound, for telegraph wire, Nos. 6 
to 13, 35 certs; for telephone wire, Nos. 
14 to 16, 45 cents; for i inch wire rope, 
28 cents per foot, increasing to $1 per foot 
for 1 inch. These have 19 wires to the 
strand. Phosphor bronze wire-cloth, 2- 
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mesh No. 16 wire to 24 mesh No. 30 wire, 
is 50 cents per square foot. Cast bolts 
and nuts, i to 1 inch, are quoted 45 cents 
per pound, and a table of prices is given 
for wood screws. 


The Waterhouse Arc Lamp. 


The Waterhouse electric arc lamp, 
of which we present details on this 
page, embraces several novel and in¬ 
teresting features. The form of mag¬ 
net differs from all other arc lamp 
magnets. The lifting mechanism is free 
from friction, and owing to the sim¬ 
plicity of construction does not require 
expert care. Only one adjustment is 
necessary. The magnet is in the shape of 
4 uadrangle with four poles, two of them 
of constant and two of variable polarity. 
Under the variable poles is pivoted the 
armature A, which is held in position when 


site effect upon the poles of the magnet, 
under which is the armature A. The 
result is less magnetism in the poles, and 
the armature will recede slightly, easing 
up on the clutch and allowing the carbon 
rod to feed. The carbons now being in 
the original position, the current again 
flows around the main coils as at first. 
The armature A is so susceptible to the 
changes of magnetism that a fine feed is 
1 maintained free from sudden commotion, 
and this is one of the important features 
of the Waterhouse system, which assists 
not a little in the production of a steady 
arc light. Adjustment is made by the 
screw S strengthening or weakening the 
spring S', so as to maintain a constant fine 
feed, which is an adjustment easy to make. 

The lamp is provided with an automatic 
cut-out, and much attention has been paid 
to insulating the various parts and adapt¬ 
ing the same to the convenience of the 
trimmer. The Waterhouse Electric and 



THE WATERHOUSE ARC LAMP. 


no current is passing through the lamp by 
the supports B and the spring S'. The 
tension of the spring S' is changed by 
means of the screw S, so that more or less 
assistance can be given to the armature A 
by the spring S' as may be necessary to 
form the proper arc. Attached to the 
armature A is the clutch C, through which 
the carbon rod R is inserted, and it will be 
noticed that the air dash pot D is also con¬ 
nected to armature A, and any sudden 
motion of the armature upward is opposed 
by the dash pot D, or downward by the 
spring S'. 

The current coming to the lamp enters 
at the terminal near the handle H, passes 
around the coarse wire coils on the magnet 
M, then to the carbon rod R, through the 
carbons and returns to the opposite termi¬ 
nal of the lamp, when it passes out on a 
conductor to the next. The current flow¬ 
ing around the main coils produces mag¬ 
netism in the poles of the magnet M and 
draws up the tongue of the armature A 
into the elongated hole in the magnet M, 
and also lifts the armature A from the 
supports B. Drawing up the armature A 
actuates the clutch, whicn lifts the carbon 
rod R, and it in turn raises the upper car¬ 
bon, and the arc is formed. As the car¬ 
bons burn away, causing greater separation 
than at first, the resistance becomes stronger 
in the conductor around the main coils, 
and the instant it is greater than in the 
shunt coils a portion of the current will 
take that path through the shunt around 
the arc. The shunt coils produce an oppo¬ 


Mfg. Company, of Hartford, Conn., are the 
makers. 


High Pressures in Marine Engines. 

In the first of a senes of articles on “ The 
Development of the Marine Engine in the 
British Navy,” the London Engineer gives 
the following interesting account of the 
increase of steam pressures and of the 
changes of types of engines which are in¬ 
timately connected with that subject: 

In the first steamships that were used in 
the navy—small vessels that were pur¬ 
chased complete—the steam pressure was 
about 4 pounds per square inch. The 
first of these came into the service rather 
more than 50 yews ago, and represented 
the usual practice up to about the year 
1843, the type of boiler being the flue 
variety. At about this date the flue boiler 
began to be superseded by the tubular, 
and the working steam pressure rose be¬ 
tween the latter date ana 1850 to about 
10 pounds to 12 pounds per square inch, 
12 pounds representing very accurately 
the practice about the year 1850. Between 
1850 and 1860 the pressure rose to about 
20 pounds per square inch. Up to this 
date the condenser in use was the old jet 
condenser, in which the condensation of 
the steam was effected by actual contact 
with a spray of sea water, the condensed 
steam became mixed with the salt water, 
and the mixture, which was but little 
fresher than sea water, was used for feed¬ 


ing the boilers. About this time was in¬ 
troduced the surface condenser, which, 
by separating the condensed steam *rom 
the condensing water, enabled the boilers 
to be supplied with fresh feed-water, and 
thus, by largely preventing the dangerous 
incrustation on the heating surfaces of the 
boilers, which resulted from lime and 
other scale when fed with sea water, en¬ 
abled the pressures to be still further 
increased without increased danger due 
to liability of overheating of plates. 
This change of type of condenser, there¬ 
fore, is very intimately connected with 
the increase in steam pressures, for most 
of the beneficial results which have fol¬ 
lowed that increase would have been lm- 
ossible had not some such contrivance 
een introduced for keeping the deposit 
out of the boilers. 

Like many other improvements, its 
general application in practice was de¬ 
layed for many years after its invention. 
It was applied in a very similar form to 
that now used in modern engines as long 
ago as 1832, but became a usual adjunct 
of the marine engine only about the year 
1860. With the old jet condenser a press¬ 
ure of at the most 25 pounds per square 
inch was considered the highest it was 
prudent to carry in marine boilers, owing 
to the liability to overheating, and conse¬ 
quently danger of failure of the heating 
surfaces, due to the accumulation of scale 
from the salt water feed used. The adop¬ 
tion of the surface condenser almost en¬ 
tirely removed this difficulty. The loss of 
fuel with the jet condenser, through the 
necessary practice of blowing out the 
boilers in order to keep the density within 
limits, was also avoided by the surface 
condenser. At least 15 per cent, was the 
estimated saving of fuel by its use as given 
by the superintending engineers of the 
principal steamship owning companies at 
the time of adoption. Between 1860 and 
1870 a large number of engines with sur¬ 
face condensers were fitted in vessels of 
the Royal Navy, the steam pressure being 
immediately increased, ana was during 
this period usually about 30 pounds per 
square inch. 

The engines of all the jet condensing 
vessels were of the simple expansion kind, 
the steam of low pressure being taken into 
the cylinder from the boiler, carried late 
in the stroke, and exhausted direct to the 
jet condenser. Only a very small amount of 
expansion was carried out, and with the 
low pressures then in use the gain to be 
derived from the expansion of the steam 
was necessarily of small amount, so that 
the consumption of fuel for a given power 
in engines of this kind was very high. 
During, however, the period above men¬ 
tioned as that immediately following the 
introduction of the surface condenser, with 
the higher steam pressure of 30 pounds 
per square inch, the principle of expan¬ 
sion was adopted to a much greater extent, 
and the cylinders were made much larger, 
so as to allow of a considerable amount of 
expansion at full power, and considerable 
benefit was thus experienced in economy 
of fuel. To the engines of the period of 
which we are now speaking steam-jacketed 
cylinders were fitted, ana although the 
gain to be derived from the use of a steam 
jacket was at that time a subject of great 
controversy, there is now no doubt that it 
was a very valuable adjunct, especially to 
the expansive engine then being made. 
Of similar use were the superheaters that 
were fitted to the boilers in connection 
with these engines. They consisted of an 
amount of heating surface in contact with 
the hot escaping gases of the boiler 
through which the steam passed on its way 
to the cylinder, and served the double 
purpose of utilizing some of the heat of 
the gases and also of increasing the effi¬ 
ciency of the steam. The steam jacket is 
still in existence in most modern engines, 
but the superheaters are now obsolete. 
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They-e can be no doubt that these expan¬ 
sive engines, with steam of only 80 pounds 
pressure per square inch, with steam 
jackets, superheaters and surface con¬ 
densers were fairly economical, and were 
a great step in advance from those imme¬ 
diately preceding them. 

The introduction of the surface con¬ 
denser having proved a practical success, 
and there being now nothing to prevent 
higher pressures than the 80 pounds per 
square inch then in use being employed, 
attention was at once directed to the sub¬ 
ject of higher pressure and the more com¬ 
plete utilization of the property of expan¬ 
sion in increasing the efficiency of the en¬ 
gines, a direction which theoretical con¬ 
siderations marked out as being a most 
prolific one. The result was that the 
steam pressure went at one step from 30 
to 60 pounds, the type of boiler being 
changed to the cylindrical variety to carry 
this increased steam pressure safely, and the 
engine was completely changed to the com¬ 
pound type, in which the steam is first passed 
into a small cylinder, and at the end of the 
stroke in that cylinder is passed into one 
or more additional larger cylinders, and 
does there a further amount of work, and 
completes its expansion before being 
finally exhausted into the condenser. Per¬ 
haps no point caused more difference of 
opinion among engineers than the advan¬ 
tage or otherwise of the compound system. 
Its first application, indeed, was not a suc¬ 
cess, but this was made under unfavorable 
circumstances which were subsequently 
removed, and since then the system has 
been remarkably successful, and has caused 
a considerable impetus to be given to 
navigation. 

In the compound engines the steam- 
iacket of the earlier types was retained as 
beneficial, but the superheaters were aban¬ 
doned. The principal reason for each of 
the successive steps in the increase of 
steam pressure which has from time to 
time been made has always been the gain 
in economy which resulted, and the 
amount of this gain in economy by the 
compound engines using steam of 60 
pounds steam pressure Over the best pre¬ 
vious type of simple surface-condensing 
engines with 80 pounds of steam pressure, 
by the adoption of this principle, was 
about 80 to 35 per cent. This gain is now 
well authenticated, and the amount men¬ 
tioned above is the average of the replies 
given to questions of the Admiralty Com¬ 
mittee on Designs of Ships of War, which 
sat in 1872, by the principal engineers and 
steamship owning companies. 

Since about 1872, and up till very re¬ 
cently, the new engines of the Royal Navy 
have all been compound. The first of 
them, as mentioned above, had steam 
pressures of 60 pounds per square inch. 
This was increased in a few cases to 70 
pounds and 75 pounds after a short time, 
and about the year 1880 to 90 pounds, the 
ratios of cylinder areas and the expansion 
allowed being increased with the steam 
pressure, so as to more fully benefit by ex¬ 
pansion. From this date the rise of press¬ 
ure has been rapid up to 120 pounds. 
Very recently, as is well known, attention 
has again been directed to the engine; and 
the compound engine being seen to possess 
defects at these higher pressures similar to 
those of the simple engines, it has been 
abandoned in favor of the triple-expansion 
engine, in which the steam is passed con¬ 
secutively through three cylinders before 
being finally exhausted to the condenser. 
The success of this type, too, has been 
very striking, and for new engines it has 
completely displaced the compound type. 
Since 1885, with a few minor exceptions, 
all new engines of the Navy have been on 
the triple-expansion principle, and with 
boiler steam pressures of at first 130 pounds 
per square inch, gradually increasing to 
155 pounds per square inch in 1887. A 


further gain in economy has thus been 
effected, which is variously estimated. 
From 15 to 20 per cent, over the compound 
engine of the same pressure is often given 
as the amount of gain, and probably 15 
per cent, may safely be taken as not too 
much. 

An important development, which may 
appropriately be mentioned at this point, 
is the adoption of the double-distillation 
condenser for obtaining fresh water from 
sea water. This appliance is the sequel to 
the surface condenser and an extension of 
the same principle. As mentioned pre¬ 
viously, the surface condenser converted 
the main body of boiler feed water from 
salt to fresh water; but it is found that a 
certain percentage of the water taken 
from the boiler in the shape of steam is 
lost during its transit back again to the 
boiler. In the vast majority of ships this 
deficit of feed water has to be made up by 
sea water; the scale from which, at the 
high temperature of the boiler, is de¬ 
posited and left in it. A double-distilla¬ 
tion condenser of sufficient size will ob¬ 
viate the necessity for this, a quantity of 
addidional fresh water being produced by 
it without any deposit in the main boilers. 
It is not possible, however, to fit a con¬ 
denser which will supply the waste of 
main engines at high powers, but only for 
ordinary cruising powers. With the 
modern marine boiler, however, which has 
of necessity its internal parts rather 
cramped for room on account of the limi¬ 
tation of weight, and especially in vessels 
without an auxiliary boiler, it is found to 
be really quite inadmissible to distill water 
for drinking and general ship's purposes 
direct from the main boilers, on account of 
the scale necessarily deposited inside, the 
difficulty of constantly cleaning them and 
the danger of overheating if not properly 
cleaned. This objection has caused the 
adoption of the particular form of distiller 
mentioned, in which the evaporation takes 
place in an intermediate vessel between the 
boiler and fresh-water condeuser, and in 
this intermediate evaporator the scale is 
deposited, and the arrangements are such 
that it can be properly cleaned out and 
dealt with. The generation of steam in 
the evaporator is caused by the condensa¬ 
tion of steam from the main boilers in or 
around tubes, and this condensed steam is 
returned to the boilers. 


Ford & Moncur Stoves in Great 
Britain. 


From data submitted by Leon & Blair, 
Pittsburgh agents in this country of the 
Ford & Moncur hot-blast stoves, they are 
meeting with iruch favor in Great Brit¬ 
ain, the following list being published of 
stoves built and m course of construction 
in that country in May of this year: 

Barrow Hematite 8teel Works, Barrow-in- 
Furness.—Seven stoves built and working, viz.: 
One stove 20-foot diameter by 70 feet hign; six 
stoves 26 feet diameter by 70 feet high. 

North Lonsdale Iron Company. — Three 
stoves built and working, 26 feet diameter by 
72 feet high, blowing two furnaces 80 feet high, 
with 20-foot bosh. 

Darwen Iron Company’s Works, Darwen, 
Lancashire.—Three stoves 21 feet diameter by 
65 feet high, blowing two furnaces nmkinp r 
ferromanganese, 20-foot bosh by 65 feet high 
each. 

Mostyn Iron Works, belonging to Darwen 
Iron Company.—Three stoves 22 feet diameter 
by 65 feet high, in course of erection, intended 
to blow two furnaces making spiegel, 19-foot 
bosh by 68 feet high each. 

Springvale Furnaces, Wolverhampton—Five 
stoves. 25 x 65, blowing four furnaces—two 
19 x 75 feet and two 18 x 65 feet. 

Distington Iron Works, Cumberland.—Two 
stoves 24 x 60 feet high, two Wardle & Sister 
stoves altered to Ford & Moncur’s patent, add¬ 
ing thereby 90 per cent, to the heating surface, 
these stoves blowing two large furnaces 70 feet 
high, making hematite iron. 


Chaa. Connell & Co , Derwent Works, Work¬ 
ington.—Two stoves 25 x 72, capable of blow¬ 
ing two furnaces; also an additional stove 
about to be put down at these works. 

Maryport Hematite Iron Works, Cumber¬ 
land.—One stove 26 x 60 and two Cowper 
stoves altered to Ford & Moncur’s patent, & x 
60 high. 

Cleator Moore Iron Works. Cumberland.— 
Three stoves in course of construction, to blow 
two'large furnaces 75x22 foot boshes; stove 
dimensions, 26 x 72 feet high. 

Coltness Iron Works, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
—Two stoves 26 x 72, blowing three furnaces 
making hematite. 

Dalmellington Iron Works, Ayrshire, Scot¬ 
land.—Two stoves 22 x 60 feet built, and two 
stoves 26 x 72 feet high in course of erection. * 

Carron Iron Works, Falkirk, Scotland.—One 
Cowper stove altered to Ford & Moncur’s 
patent. 

Harrington Iron Works, Cumberland. — 
Seven Cowper stoves fitted with Ford & Mon¬ 
cur’s system of cleaning by means of compart¬ 
ments fitted with valves and blast pressure. 

As to the efficiency of the stoves J. 
Hamilton, of the Coltness Iron Works, 
Newmains, Lanarkshire, reports to S. A. 
Fuller, of the Union Rolling Mill Com¬ 
pany, Cleveland, that they are blowing 
three of their furnaces with two stoves, 
and that they “ can easily register up to 
1600° F. when wanted.” Other letters 
from A. W. Hickman, of the Springvale 
Furnaces, near Wolverhampton; from 
A. E. Lamb, of the Whitehaven Hematite 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited, of Clea¬ 
tor Moor, and W. McCowan, of the Dist¬ 
ington Hematite Iron Works, near White¬ 
haven, are similarly favorable in their 
tenor. 

Upon one occasion at the works of the 
Darwen Iron Company, when they had 
only two stoves heating the blast for two 
furnaces, each 20-foot bosh by 65 feet 
high, an accident occurred which obliged 
them to lay off one of the stoves, and the 
other stove was blown for eight hours, and 
kept the furnaces running until the first 
could be repaired and heated ready for 
blast again. The first of these stoves to 
be erected in this country are now being 
built by an English company, known as 
the Talladega Iron and Steel Company, at 
Talladega, Ala. 


An Advance in Coke.— The large 
coke operators of the Connellsville region, 
whose headquarters are at Pittsburgh, 
after holding several consultations regard¬ 
ing the condition of trade, have decided 
to advance the price of coke. On Thurs¬ 
day, the 25th inst., notices were mailed to 
the trade by the H. C. Frick Coke Com¬ 
pany, the J. M. Schoonmaker Coke Com¬ 
pany, the McClure Coke Company, the 
Connellsville Coke and Iron Company, and 
J. W. Moore & Co., that on and after 
November 1, 1888, the price for furnace 
coke will be$1.25 per ton; coke for deal¬ 
ers, $1.35 per ton; and foundry coke, 
$1.50 per ton. This is an advance of 25 
cents per ton over previous prices. No 
coke syndicate has been formed, the 
operators merely pledging themselves to 
make no new contracts at less than the 
rate agreed upon. The advance, of course, 
will not affect existing contracts. At the 
present time, the coke trade is in a better 
condition than at any time during the 
year. The blast furnaces are nearly 
all in active operation, which causes 
a corresponding heavy demand for coke. 
It is believed that the advance will not be 
objected to in any way by the coke con¬ 
sumers, as the price of pig iron at this 
time is nearly as high as at this time last 
year, when coke was selling at $2 per ton. 
Freight rates and the prices of ore are also 
lower. It seems to be the impression that 
this advance will be followed by another 
about the first of the new year. The coke 
workers of the region have been notified 
that their wages will be advanced 5 per 
cent., to take effect on November 1, the 
date on which the advance in the price of 
coke goes into effect. 
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Radiator Tube Threading 1 Machine. 

A new automatic machine for threading 
radiator tubes has just been brought out 
by the Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo. The engraving on this 
page explains the character of the design. 
The machine has the advantage of thread¬ 
ing both ends at once, cutting right and 


and running 12 hours per day at that. A 
triple chuck machine can be made which 
will thread about 2000 tubes per day. 

Franklin Institute Lectures. —Among 
those who will lecture before the Franklin 
Institute, in Philadelphia, during the com¬ 
ing season are: Prof. Louis M. Haupt, on 
“ The Feasibility of Underground Rail¬ 



left-hand threads. The tubes are first cut 
off in another machine to exact lengths 
and then threaded, the machine will 
• thread tubes from 12 to 48 inches, in 
length inclusive. It is automatic in its oper¬ 
ation and can be run for hours without 
stopping. It has an automatic oiling de¬ 
vice which keeps the dies constantly 
flooded with oil. The double head or 
single machine it is claimed will easily 
thread 600 tubes a day of 10 hours. The 
Kansas City Radiator and Iron Foundry 
Company are threading 70 tubes per hour, 


roads in Philadelphia,” on November 5; 
John Birkinbine, on 44 Pig Iron,” on No¬ 
vember 26; W. M. Barr, on 44 Interchange¬ 
able Work,” on January 14; R. W. Hunt, 
on 44 The Manufacture of Steel Rails,” on 
January 21; Dr. C. B. Dudley, on 44 Bear¬ 
ing Metal Alloys,” on February 4, and 
Andrew Carnegie, on 44 Industries of Penn¬ 
sylvania,” on March 18. 

In the course of a speech Mr. J. G. But¬ 
ler, Jr., of the Brier Hill Coal and Iron 
Company, gave the following interesting 


figures relating to the Mahoning Valley 
iron interests: 44 The paid-up capital and 
surplus employed in the Mahoning Valley 
is $4,583,300, an average of $270,000 for 
each manufacturing plant. For the year 
ending June 30, 1888, the value of the 
product was $13,607,794.70. This im¬ 
mense output required the services of 5048 
men. There were paid out for wages 
$3,016,245.36, or more than $600 per an¬ 
num income for each person, which in¬ 
cludes boys and very many common 
laborers of small earning capacity.” 


Treasury Decisions. 

Wire mattresses, notwithstanding the 
fact that they accompany bedsteads, do 
not come within the scope of the pro¬ 
vision in Schedule D (T. I., 230) for 
• 4 house furniture,” but are dutiable at the 
rate of 45 per cent, ad valorem, under the 
provision in Schedule C (T. I., 216): Pro¬ 
vided , however , That such rate is equal to 
or greater than the rate fixed by paragraph 
182 for iron wire of the size of which the 
mattresses are manufactured. 

Short pieces of brass curb chain, al¬ 
though they may be intended to be com¬ 
pleted for use as watch-chains, cannot, in 
their present condition, be regarded a s 
watch-chains, and, accordingly, are held 
to be dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent, 
ad valorem as unenumerated manufactures 
of metal, under the provisions of Schedule 
C (T. I., 216). 

Razors with blades of regular patterns, 
and with finished handles, are held to be 
dutiable at the rate of 50 per cent, ad 
valorem, under the special provision in 
Schedule C (T. I., 207) for “razors,” not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the blades are 
not ground and polished. 

Silver-plated hooks, bars and swivels, 
intended for use in the manufacture of 
watch-chains, but which may be used for 
various other purposes, cannot be consid¬ 
ered as coming within the scope of the 
provision in Schedule N (T. I., 459) for 
“jewelry of all kinds,” but are held to be 
dutiable at the rate of 35 per cent, ad 
valorem, under the provision in Schelule 
C (T. I., 210) for “plated * * * 

articles.” 


Tin Nails.— We were recently shown a 
number of nails made from tin plate and 
sheet-brass scrap by a machine built by 
the Ferracute Machine Company, of 
Bridgeton, N. J., and which, at present, 
is being further improved upon. The 
nails are punched up from suitably cut 
blanks, ana can be used for all purposes 
to which the ordinary forms of nails are 
adapted. They drive well in hard wood, 
and in point of cost will, no doubt, offer 
additional inducements. Both the nails 
and the machine by which they are made 
are of great interest, and we shall have oc¬ 
casion to again refer to them more at 
length. Mr. Oberlin Smith, the president 
of the Ferracute Company, is giving his 
personal attention to the work of perfect¬ 
ing the machinery. 


The through rates from Baltimore to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis over the C., B. & Q. 
are: First-class, .02; second, 91 cents; 
third, 74; fourth, 48; fifth, 41; sixth, 33; 
iron less than carloads, 38 cents; in car¬ 
loads, 30 cents. These have been made 
the maximum rates, and will apply to all 
intermediate points, except when the 
through rate is less local rates will be 
charged. 

Announcement is made that the Mann 
Boudoir and Woodruff Sleeping Car Com¬ 
panies have consolidated under the title of 
the Union Palace Car Company, with a 
capital stock of $3,000,000. 
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The manufacture of cotton in the South 
gains in importance from year to year. 
The Southern Atlantic States, with a pro¬ 
duction of about 1,750,000 bales, con¬ 
sumed last season 343,042, or one-fifth 
their production, in their own mills. This 
is certainly a good showing for an industry 
originating almost wholly since the war. 
It is gradually extending from that sec¬ 
tion to the Southwest, where the bulk of 
the crop is now produced. 

The National Board of Steam Naviga¬ 
tion elected officers for the ensuing year, 
as follows • President, A. C. Cheney, New 
York City; first vice-president, B. D. 
Wood, New Orleans; second vice-presi¬ 
dent, F. A. Churchman, Philadelphia; 
treasurer, Addison Lysle, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary, J. W. Bryant, New Orleans; 
assistant secretary, Charles H. Boyer, New 
York City; executive committee, JamesS. 
Negley and W. W. O’Neil, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; J. B. Coyle, of Portland, Me.; J. W. 
Miller, of Providence, R. I ; D. M. Mun- 
ger, F. W. Vosburgh, H. F. Dimock, H. 
A. Bourne, I. L. Fisher, G. W. Woolsey 
and M. E. Staples, of New York City; G. 
W. Pride, Sr., of Philadelphia; A. M. 
Halliday, of Cincinnati; H. C. Hoarstick, 
of St. Louis, and C. P. Truslow, of New 
Orleans. A resolution was adopted that 
the next annual meeting be held at Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., ou the first Tuesday in Octo¬ 
ber, 1889. 

The sundry civil bill provides for the 
expenditure of only $4,000,000 on the new 
Congressional library building, and the 
chief of engineers in charge says the limit 
fixed by law will be adhered to, as the 
structure will cover less space than was 
originally intended. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen 
has a membership of 14,000. 

The Manchester Examiner says that al¬ 
though £3,000,000 was the authorized 
capital for the combination of British salt 
mining interests, about twelve times that 
amount was subscribed before the sub¬ 
scription lists closed. 

Thomas Axworthy, the trusted treasurer 
of the city of Cleveland, is one more 
added to the list of defaulters The de¬ 
ficit is not far from $500,000, and an 
amount equal to this sum he is believed to 
have lost m the “ Old Hutch ” wheat deal. 
It is also reported that he lost heavily in 
the Gogebic iron mining venture, and he 
was caught in the same wheat corner in 
Chicago that brought Harper to grief. 

Two barks in Philadelphia are loading 
with locomotives for lines of railway in 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic, all of 
which were built by English capitalists, 
but are equipped with American engines. 
The first-class cars for the same railways 
are manufactured in Wilmington, Del. 

William H. Walbaum, senior member 
of the firm ot Walbaum & Co., iron brokers 
in Philadelphia, was killed by falling from 
the cars on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
near Menlo Park. He was born in Eng¬ 
land, and was about 38 years old. 

The heavy losses recently sustained by 
builders in New York, as the consequence 
of an overloaded market, have led to the 
adoption of a new device for mutual pro¬ 
tection. The builders have commenced 
forming companies, composed of the build¬ 
ers themselves and their mortgage holders, 
for the purpose of carrying the imperiled 
property and preventing its sacrifice by 
foreclosure or forced sale. So far as this 
scheme has been tried it works well. It is 
essentially a scheme for co-operation, and 
it is consistent with methods that seem to 
be growing in favor with business men in 
all aepartments of the market. It is not 


precisely a trust, since only the persons 
compromised in the transactions oi a sin¬ 
gle building firm are made partners in the 
combination; but it will serve some of the 
ends of a trust if it can remove the dan¬ 
ger of immediate foreclosure, and help to 
tide over the time while builders are wait¬ 
ing for the return of a normal market. 

The late John Wentworth, of Chicago, 
left real estate valued at $1,125,000; also 
$375,000 in personal property. 

A legal contest has arisen among the 
heirs of the late John Roach, iron steam¬ 
ship builder, respecting the distribution of 
property under the will. The plaintiff 
alleges that William Henry Roach, having 
been especially trained and educated for 
the purpose, was in 1864 taken into part¬ 
nership by his father, the firm becoming 
John Roach & Son. Upon William 
Henry's accession to the firm the business 
began to prosper, and at the time of his 
death in 1872 it was worth $1,500,000. 
This growth was due, it is alleged, to the 
efforts of William Henry Roach. When 
William Henry died his father continued 
the business under the same firm name, but 
made no accounting to the widow of Will 
iam Henry of her husband’s share in the 
business. The petition sets forth that the de¬ 
ceased husband was entitled to one-half 
interest in the property remaining. 

A German syndicate, in which strong 
banking interests are represented, are said 
to have obtained from the Venezuelan 
Government a concession for a railway 
from Caracas to the sugar and coffee plan¬ 
tations in the interior. Like the scheme 
for the encouragement of French coloniza¬ 
tion, the ultimate object, we surmise, is to 
check English encroachments on disputed 
territory. 

Captain J. W. Miller, manager of the 
Stonington Steamboat Company, read a 
paper before the National Board of Steam 
Navigation on the Nicaragua Canal as a 
means of extending and developing the 
coasting trade of the United States. The 
carrying capacity of every ship that now 
goes around Cape Horn will be doubled by 
the canal, as she will make two tripe 
through the canal to one around the cape. 
Our coasting vessels, which now stop at 
the line of Texas on the East and Lower 
California on the West, will then trade 
from Maine to Alaska. The region cov¬ 
ered by the local shipping interests of the 
Unitea States is alreaay greater than that 
controlled by any foreign nation, but the 
separation of our Eastern and Western 
coasts has tended to develop railway trans¬ 
portation, while the ocean-carrying trade 
nas been gradually engrossed by foreign 
ships. The Nicaragua Canal will give us 
control of traffic over a coast line of 8000 
miles, in which there can be no foreign 
competition. 

An excursion to Mexico is proposed by 
the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, in 
hopes of causing a diversion of trade from 
the European steamship lines terminating 
at Vera Cruz, but Mexican journalists do 
not speak hopefully of the scheme. 

The records of the transactions of Con¬ 
gress during the session just closed show 
that the whole number of bills and joint 
resolutions passed was 1443, of which 
1197 were approved by the president; 95 
became laws without signature, 128 were 
vetoed and 23 failed for want of signa¬ 
tures at the time of adjournment. The 
enactments of a commercial nature com¬ 
prised a bill for an international marine 
conference to promote safety at sea; a bill 
providing for a congress of representa¬ 
tives of American nations to discuss plans 
for commercial union, trade relations, &c.; 
bills to define the permissible marks on 
mail ihatter; establishing a Department of 
Labor; to carry out the treaty for protec¬ 
tion of submarine cables; compel the 


maintenance of Pacific railroad telegraph 
lines; to define the meaning of obscure 
provisions of our tonnage law's, and 
abolishing fees for the official inspection 
of steam vessels. 

The will of the late Samuel J. Tilden, 
providing for the establishment of a pub¬ 
lic library, is sustained by Judge Lawrence, 
of the Supreme Court. The amount in¬ 
volved is said to be about $10,000,000. 
An appeal will be taken. 

The Coroner’s jury in the case of the 
“ Mud Run horror,” on the Lehigh Val¬ 
ley Railroad, find the engineers and con¬ 
ductors alike guilty in failing to observe 
the usual precautions against a collision 
of trains. 


Members of the New York Produce Ex¬ 
change are endeavoring to carry into 
execution a plan for circulating the daily 
market quotations throughout the country. 
The plan, in brief, is to establish tele¬ 
graphic connections with Chicago, Toledo, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Toronto, Cincinnati, 
Montreal, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth upon a basis of a division of ex¬ 
penses with each of the above-named mar¬ 
kets. Estimates are being secured, and 
it is thought that an annual expenditure 
in the aggregate of $50,000 will accom¬ 
plish the desired result. Of this amount, 
$25,000 would fall to the share of the 
New York Exchange. 

The complaint that the insulation of the 
electric wires placed in the subways has 
in some instances been destroyed by the 
escape of steam from the Steam Heating 
Company’s pipes appears to have been 
well founded, but the engineers employed 
profess to believe that this difficulty can 
be remedied. A manufacturer of cables 
claims that cables can be made which will 
stand a test of 200° heat. 

“ Training for Trades ” was the subject 
of a lecture delivered last week by John 
J. Tucker, of the Aqueduct Commission. 
He pointed out the manner in which young 
men had been drifting into clerkships ana 
deserting the mechanical trades. Two 
reasons were assigned for this—the idea 
that a mechanical trade lowers the social 
standard and the abandonment of the ap¬ 
prentice system. The remedy he sug¬ 
gested was the establishment of technical 
or trades schools in connection with the 
city educational institutions. Such schools 
would elevate the mechanical trades. All 
the trades could be taught in one school, 
and a trade could be learned in one-third 
the time it now takes. 


The Atlantic and Union dredging com¬ 
panies, of Brooklyn, and -contractor 
Thomas Potter, of Jersey City, have 
formed a partnership to build a storage 
basin in New York Bay, at Bayonne. 

The newspaper press of Mexico, like 
that of the Argentine Republic, is fruitful 
in schemes designed to attract immigra¬ 
tion, but the general disposition is to 
invite Europeans rather than North Amer¬ 
icans, respecting whom it is said there is 
“ in some journals a marked dread of a 

S ossible preponderance of American in- 
uence." 

Admiral D. D. Porter has made his an¬ 
nual report to the Secretary of the Navy. 
He says he regards sailing vessels as the 
best practice ships afloat, and that, while a 
couple of steamers might well be em¬ 
ployed as gunnery ships, the Portsmouth, 
Jamestown and Saratoga should be re¬ 
tained in the navy for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing the apprentice boys an extended voyage 
to sea. On the subject of torpedoes the 
Admiral says that for years he has doubted 
the efficiency of the Whitehead and other 
fish torpedoes, and he adds: “The tor¬ 
pedo, no doubt, can be made a powerful 
adjunct to other naval appliances, but, as 
matters now stand, the Mobile torpedo 
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would be comparatively useless against 
heavily armored ships with power guns, 
which would hold their own, notwith¬ 
standing they might be hampered with 
nets enough to keep out a whale torpedo. 
Ships might have to pause for a while be¬ 
fore torpedoes planted on the bottom, but 
the stoppage would only be temporary, 
enabling the inhabitants of seaboard cities 
to move inland with their portable effects. 
Great ships with great guns will command 
the situation, and, having once effected an 
entrance into the harbor, can, by aid of 
the electric lights, send a party of divers 
to the bottom and cut the wires connect¬ 
ing submerged mines. These are at 
present the only torpedoes to be feared 
as very dangerous, and these become 
less formidable after having remained 
for some time under water. Our country 
more than any other stands in need of 
torpedo vessels of from 1600 to 2600 tons 
displacement until we can get our new 
navy fairly started. This class of vessels 
could be built much more rapidly than 
the cruiser or armorclad, their batteries to 
be not larger than 6 inch rifles and fitted 
with machine and rapid-firing guns. Hulls 
on the plan of the Polyphemus would be 
good ones with which to begin.” 

An industrial school for the training of 
boys is proposed by I. V. Williamson, a 
wealthy citizen of Philadelphia, which will 
rank in extent and educational importance 
with the great charity founded by Stephen 
Girard. Mr. Williamson has named a 
board of trustees to which will be in¬ 
trusted the consummation of his plans, 
and is now engaged in the task of adjust¬ 
ing his securities so that his endowment 
will be of a permanent character. It is 
expected that the announcement of the in¬ 
tended gift will be made before the end of 
the year. 

Augusta, Ga., is among the most pros¬ 
perous of Southern cities. Trade has 
grown to a volume of $68,000,000, an in¬ 
crease of $9,000,000 in the past year. 
New river steamers have lowered rates to 
the coast one-third on cotton and produce, 
placing the city in a great measure inde¬ 
pendent of railroad consolidations. The 
Duilding improvements the past year have 
reached $1,500,000, and the tax digest for 
1888 shows a total of $20,000,000, an in¬ 
crease of $4,000,000. The Augusta Na¬ 
tional Exposition opens November 8. 

A corporation called the Massachusetts 
Dredging Company has been formed by 
New York and Boston capitalists for the 
purpose of dredging the Charles River 
and reclaiming tne adjacent Cambridge 
marshes. The machine to be used was in¬ 
vented by a Russian named Alexey von 
Schmidt, who now lives in California. It 
not only dredges the channel of the river 
or harbor, but deposits the material on the 
shore by hydraulic pressure through iron 
pipes laid overland or across pontons, and 
thus may be made to reclaim land a mile 
away. 

The city of Chicago, otherwise known 
as the Lake City, if its population con¬ 
tinues to increase as at present, will soon 
contain as many people as all the rest of 
the State. Including its suburbs, Chicago 
now represents one-fourth the population 
of Illinois, and, it is estimated, will cast 
180,000 votes at the coming election, as 
compared with 570,000 in the rural coun¬ 
ties. 

Clausen’s brewing establishment in this 
city was sold to an English syndicate for 
$4,500,000. 

The Governor of Utah reports an in¬ 
crease of only about 60,000 souls in that 
Territory since 1880. The manufacturing 
industries of the Territory are said to be 
in a satisfactory condition, and, taken as 
a whole, the year has been a prosperous 


one. The aggregate mineral product of 
the Territory for the calendar year 1887 is 
given as $7,687,729, of which $5,976,884 
was silver. 

It is said that the total cost of the im¬ 
provements making this year on the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad will be near $2,000,000, 
a large part of the expenditure being for 
third and fourth tracks and steel rails. 

A grand scheme to promote immigra¬ 
tion from Europe to the Southern States 
is being promoted by agents of the prin¬ 
cipal lines of Southern railroads, who 
held a meeting in Louisville a few days 
ago, with this object. It is proposed that 
the West India and Pacific • Steamship 
Line, running from Liverpool, shall, like 
the big lines to New York, carry emi¬ 
grants, landing them in New Orleans, to 
be distributed by the several railroad com¬ 
panies to whatever part of the South, 
West or Pacific slope they may desire to 
go. The expectation is that a consider¬ 
able share of the trade may be diverted 
from Castle Garden. 

The keel of the naval vessel Maine was 
laid unostentatiously at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard on Thursday. She will be the 
largest and most powerful vessel yet un¬ 
dertaken for our navy. She will have a 
length between perpendiculars of 310 feet, 
an extreme breadth of 57 and a mean 
draft of 21J, with a displacement of 6648 
tons. Her engines will have an aggregate 
of 8750 horse-power, which should give 
her a speed of 17 knots. Her armor belt 
will be 11 inches thick and her turret 
and breastwork only i inch less. Her 
main battery will consist of four 10-inch 
and six 6-inch breech-loading guns, the 
former being in turrets; and, as these are 
placed en echelon , the whole four can be 
fixed directly ahead or directly astern. 

At the Texas State Fair may be seen one 
of the spades used by the Pueblo Indians 
in cutting the irrigation ditches at Ysleta, 
Tex., in 1540. 

44 Uncle” Rufus Hatch expressed him¬ 
self on ’Change in reference to the big 
wheat deal and the manner in which 
foreigners engage in transactions of this 
character. While in Chicago last week he 
said: 4 4 Seven-eighths of the loss was by 

foreigners, through their New York cor¬ 
respondents. The foreigners have been 
domineering our wheat market for three or 
four years, and I am glad to see them get 
the worst of it. The speculation in Berlin, 
Vienna nnd Liverpool has been immense. 
The regular importers of wheat have been 
gambling in American markets and mak¬ 
ing enough to pay the freight on their im¬ 
portations. The method was to buy 
cargoes of wheat in Australia or India and 
then sell for future delivery in Chicago. 
They would make 2 and 2J per cent, a 
month and come out with enough to pay 
the freight on their cargoes. They were 
always short and had a notion that the 
wheat crop in America was illimitable. 
The Almighty sent a frost a little earlier 
this season and the foreigners were nipped. 
They don’t understand it, and lots of tnem 
are short now. They will find it out in 
six months ” 

All measures designed to exterminate 
those powerful monopolies known as trusts, 
or at least to counteract their evil effects, 
are left in abeyance until after the elec¬ 
tion. Respecting the future one of our 
commercial contemporaries remarks: 4 4 In 

the quieter and more rational period, which 
we hope will follow the election, men of 
both parties in Congress, yielding to the 
demands of their wronged and indignant 
constituents, ought to join in finding out 
constitutional and effective ways of render¬ 
ing powerless the copper trust, the sugar 
trust and the rest of the monstrous brood. 
And in this excellent work may we not 


count upon the assistance of legislatures in 
passing stringent laws, if required, to meet 
the emergency, and also upon prosecuting 
attorneys to enforce existing laws against 
those illegal combinations, which are only 
old offenders now robbing the public un¬ 
der the alias of trusts? There is really no 
reason why officials of all parties, being 
safely installed in their seats at Washing¬ 
ton or at the State capitals, should not 
unite in a grand hunt for the extermina¬ 
tion of trusts.” 

The tow-boat business of New York 
harbor represents an investment of several 
million dollars. To build a tug costs all 
the way from $12,000 to $50,000. From 
figures furnished by the local inspectors 
of steam vessels, whose duty it is to keep 
track of tugs as well as of all other steam¬ 
boats, it would seem that there are now 
employed in the river and harbor some¬ 
thing like 300 tugs. Estimating that the 
cost of building these tugs is, on an aver¬ 
age, $15,000, it will be seen that the 
money sunk in their construction foots up 
in round figures the enormous amount of 
$4,500,000. And that, tow-boatmen say, 
falls far short of the mark. Fully 80 per 
cent, of the business is controlled by cor¬ 
porations. Most of the great railroad 
lines, for instance, do their own towing 
and own their own tugs. 

The great manufacturing city of New 
ark shows an enrollment of 37,932 on the 
registry lists, against 32,270 in Jersey City, 
which is given by the census a larger 
population. 

M. de Tchihatchef, a writer in one of 
the French newspapers, asserts that the 
average flow of petroleum in the Baku re¬ 
gion is 88,000 barrels per day, as against 
25,800 in the United States. The chief 
drawbacks encountered by those who have 
worked the Baku oil fields have been lack 
of transportation, absence of fuel and want 
of cheap packages. A railroad built across 
to Batoum, on the Black 8ea, opened two 
maritime routes to Europe and met the 
first difficulty; cars and vessels constructed 
to carry crude oil met the last, and en¬ 
abled the refineries to be built in the in¬ 
terior of the empire wherever fuel might 
be cheapest. It is confidently predicted, 
since the completion of the Batoum rail¬ 
road, that Russian oil will displace Ameri¬ 
can in the European markets, and that it 
will even be possible for the Russian 
product to compete for the markets of the 
United States. M. de Tchihatchef points 
out a probable demand in the near future 
for petroleum to serve as fuel on the great 
lines of railway completed and still build¬ 
ing in Asia. He sums up the case, as 
made up by him, with the words: 44 It 
must be admitted that the enormous ad¬ 
vantages which Russia possesses over the 
United States must necessarily lead one 
day to a complete victory over her present 
powerful rival.” 

Work has commenced on a great over¬ 
flow dam in Paradise Cut, 15 miles south 
of Stockton, in the San Joaquin River, 
California. The dam will be 250 feet long 
and 40 feet high, and will be made of tim¬ 
ber, with earth filling. The intention is to 
keep the strong current of the San Joaquin 
in tne main river channel, thus scouring it 
out and aiding navigation. 


The iron steamship Atlas, built in 1878, 
at Dumbarton, Scotland, and which had 
just arrived from Costa Rica with a cargo 
of coffee, logwood and bananas, was 
run into last week by the ferry-boat 
Central, off the foot of Barclay street, in 
this city, and sunk in five minutes. The 
ferry-boat penetrated about 10 feet, the 
iron plates seeming to offer little resist¬ 
ance. The steamer was valued at $100,- 
000 and the cargo about $45,000. 
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Iron and Steel* 

The nail factory of the Belmont Nail 
Company, at Wheeling, W. Va., is in full 
operation, with the exception of the small 
nail machines, which are idle for an in¬ 
definite period. The report that a strike 
had taken place at this mill is without 
foundation. The Belmont, like several 
other nail mills and tack factories in the 
country, desired to place itself in a posi¬ 
tion where it could compete in the market 
on small nails. This cannot be done 
unless a single feeder runs eight machines, 
as in tack factories, instead of four, as in 
nail mills. No reduction in price was de¬ 
manded. The small machines, at the Bel¬ 
mont are located in an annex, separate and 
apart from the other machines but under 
the same roof. A proposition was made 
to the men who run these small machines 
that they be run hereafter on the tack 
factory basis. At first they consented, but 
afterward reconsidered the matter and de¬ 
clined for the present, when the machines 
were closed down, and will remain closed 
until such time as the men can agree that 
they may be run upon a basis that has 
been adopted by otner mills and which 
will enable the company to meet a fair 
business competition. 

Fannie Furnace, at West Middlesex, Pa., 
operated under lease by the Wheeler Fur¬ 
nace Company, of Sharon, Pa., is 60 feet 
high, 12 feet 2 inches at the bosh, and 8 
feet at the tuyeres. The furnace was blown 
in last May, and has been running along 
at the rate of 80 to 90 per day, but for the 
last two weeks has averaged over 100 tons 
per day. For two days m succession it 
produced 106 tons. Ore yields 58.4 per 
cent., while 2031 pounds of coke is used 
to each ton of iron made. The furnace is 
equipped with iron stoves and a 72-inch 
blowing engine, made by Macintosh, 
Hemphill & Co., of Pittsburgh. There is 
also another small engine which is seldom 
used. The furnace is at present running 
on Bessemer, and since August 17th all 
the iron produced has been strictly No. 1, 
with the exception of one cast. 

Northampton Furnace, near Freemans- 
burg, Pa., operated by the Bethlehem Iron 
Company, of Bethlehem, Pa., was blown 
out on Monday, the 20th ult., and will 
remain idle until spring. In the mean¬ 
time the furnace will be thoroughly over¬ 
hauled and improved. 

The Apollo Iron and Steel Company, of 
Pittsburgh, are operating their plant at 
Apollo, Pa., to its utmost capacity. The 
steel department is being operated double¬ 
turn, while the galvanizing department, 
which is the largest in the United States, 
has not been closed down for any length 
of time since it was built, over two years 
ago. Six pots are now in operation. 

Moorhead, Brother & Co., of Pitts¬ 
burgh, proprietors of the Vesuvius Iron 
and Nail Works, at Sharpsburg, Pa., are 
using coal gas made by a new process, 
which enables them to furnish fuel for a 
ton of iron at a cost of a little over $1 for 
heating and puddling. A heating fur¬ 
nace in operation for several weeks has 
shown the cost in the heating process to 
be less than 60 cents per ton. Two new 
double puddling furnaces, which are to oe 
furnished with fuel made under the same 
process, are about ready to be lighted. 
The new method will effect a saving of 
almost $4 in making 10,000 pounds of 
muck bar in a quadruple puddling fur¬ 
nace, and nearly half as much in a double 
puddling furnace. 

The Moorehead-McCleane Company, pro¬ 
prietors of the 8oho Iron and SteelWorks, 
at Pittsburgh, have contracted with the 
Lewis Foundry and Machine Company, 


Limited, of that city, for the erection of a 
16-inch skelp mill, which will enable the 
firm to make all sizes of skelp iron such as 
are made in grooves. Heretofore they 
have made some sizes on plate mills for the 
Pittsburgh Tube Company, in which the 
firm are interested. The completion of the 
new mill will enable them to manufacture 
all sizes required. 

The Mahoning Valley Iron Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, are making a number 
of improvements which will increase their 
output considerably. The company are at 
present rebuilding their blast furnace, and 
have also built a new engine-house and 
pattern shop and placed several new 
boilers in the rolling mill. 

Week before last Phoenix Furnace, 
owned and operated by Brown, Bonnell & 
Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, produced 804 
tons of pig iron, which is the largest pro¬ 
duction in that length of time in the his¬ 
tory of the furnace. 

The Iron City Mfg. Company is the name 
of a new organization that has succeeded 
to the business of Geo. Y. McMurtry, 
manufacturer of hot-pressed nuts, at Pitts¬ 
burgh, Mr. McMurtry having disposed of 
his entire interest in the business. Robert 
J. Taggart is secretary and treasurer of 
the new r firm. 

From a recent issue of the Franklin 
(Pa.) News we take the following: “An 
idea of the advantage of having industries 
in a town may be formed by a glance at 
the total amounts now paid out each 
month in New Castle, Pa. Some of the 
pay sheets are as follows: Johnston’s 
Sheet Mill, $20,000; Etna Iron Works, 
$20,000; Witherow’s Work’s, $12,000; 
New Castle Wire Nail Works, $10,000; 
Crawford Iron and Steel Company, $6000; 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips, $5000; Baldwin 
& Graham’s Stove Works, $4800; Etna 
Furnace, $4000; Raney & Berger Furnace, 
$4000; New Castle Paper Mill, $1000; 
total, $86,000.” 

From a recent issue of the Sharpsville 
(Pa.) Times we take the following infor¬ 
mation relating to the blast furnaces in the 
Shenango Valley: “ Mabel Furnace has been 
making a phenomenal output of iron lately, 
and can lay claim to having the best record 
of any furnace in the valley. This fur¬ 
nace is making on average 120 tons of 
Bessemer iron a day, with a maximum daily 
output of 130, the latter amount having 
been made last Monday. This for a 65-foot 
stack will be hard to beat. The Claire 
Furnace is also making a laree amount of 
iron, her best day’s output being 147 tons 
of Bessemer. This furnace has a record 
of 896 tons per week. The Sharpsville 
Furnace, which was blown out some time 
ago, is undergoing extensive repairs which 
will largely increase the output of iron 
when it is again put in blast. The old 
bosh has been torn out, the salamander 
taken out and a new bosh is being put in. 
A new hot blast, of Pierce patent, is being 
built, and other improvements made which 
will take some time to complete. 

The National Tube Works Company, of 
McKeesport, Pa., have commenced the 
erection of a new puddling department, to 
contain 20 puddling furnaces. 

The Lehigh Iron Company, of Allen¬ 
town, Pa., have recently blown in No. 1 
furnace, which has been undergoing re¬ 
pairs 

The entire machinery for the new plant 
of the Roanoke Rolling Mill Company, at 
Roanoke, Va , has been almost completed 
by Wharton McKnight, proprietor of the 
Anchor Foundry, at Pittsburgh. The 
works have for some time been running 
full night turn, in order to complete the 
order in time to allow the new rolling mill 
at Roanoke to start up on January 1. 
Four engines, an 18-inch muck train, a 


16-inch bar mill, a 10-inch guide mill, 
squeezers, shears and hot saws, all of which 
will be run by separate engines, have been 
already completed. 

The Allentown Iron Company, of Allen¬ 
town, Pa., last week blew in an additional 
furnace. 

In our issue of September 18, last, we 
made mention of the fact that the plant 
of the Wheatland Iron Company, at 
Wheatland, Pa., owned by the Woods 
heirs, of Pittsburgh, and which has been 
idle for more than ten years, would resume 
operations in a short time. Last week a 
partial resumption of the plant took place, 
and it is expected that in a short time all 
departments will be in full operation. 
Skelp iron of large sizes will be the prin¬ 
cipal product, of which the plant will 
have a capacity of about 300 tons every 24 
hours. 

A report was published in the Pitts¬ 
burgh papers last week, to the effect that 
Singer, Nimick & Co., Limited, steel 
manufacturers, of that city, had decided to 
make a reduction in wages. We find, upon 
investigation, that the report is untrue. 
This firm have refused to recognize either 
the Amalgamated Association or the 
Knights of Labor, but the men are em¬ 
ployed with the understanding that the 
firm will always pay as high a rate of 
wages as any union mill in that city. 

The Lloyd-Booth Company, proprietors 
of the Falcon Foundry ana Machine 
Works, at Youngstown, Ohio, have just 
completed for the Warren Iron and Steel 
Company, of Warren, Ohio, a heavy scrap 
shear to cut up to 5-inch round iron cold. 
The shear is of a new pattern and modern 
design. 

We are informed that the report that the 
supply of natural gas had been cut off 
from the mills of Brown,'Bonnell & Co., of 
Youngstown, Ohio, is without foundation. 
The entire plant of this firm, with the ex¬ 
ception of the nail factory, is being 
operated to its utmost capacity. 

Some months ago McClure & Schuler, 
engineers and contractors, of Pittsburgh, 
fitted/ up No. 1 Furnace of Shoenberger, 
Speer & Co., of that city, with three 
Massicks & Crooke’s hot-blast stoves. 
Since these have been in operation they 
have given entire satisfaction, and a few 
days ago the firm received a contract for 
three additional stoves of the same design 
be be placed in No. 2 Furnace. Work on 
these will be commenced early during the 
next month. 

Edith Furnace, of the Edith Furnace 
Company, at Allegheny City, Pa., which 
has been out of blast since June 16 last for 
relining and repairs, resumed operations 
on Wednesday, the 24th ult. This fur¬ 
nace is operated under lease by the 
National Tube Works Company, of 
McKeesport, Pa., and its entire product, 
amounting to about 700 tons per week, is 
consumed by that firm. 

A company is now being formed, and all 
the stock, $250,000, is already subscribed, 
for building a 150-ton coke furnace at 
Toledo, Ohio. It will be a complete 
modern plant, costing, perhaps, $200,000. 
Its product will be foundry and forge iron 
made from Lake Superior ores with Con- 
nellsville coke. It is backed by Cincin¬ 
nati and Southern Ohio and Toledo 
capitalists. All of the parties actively in¬ 
terested are experienced and successful 
iron men. It is expected that work of 
construction will be begun at an early 
date. 

The charcoal iron furnace of the Appleton 
Furnace Company, at Appleton, Wis., was 
burned on the 28th ult. 

Messrs. Matthew Addy & Co., of Cin¬ 
cinnati, inform the Bulletin of the Iron 
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and Steel Association that Pioneer Fur¬ 
nace, at Thomas, near Birmingham, Ala., 
of which, they are the agents, made during 
the week ending October 6 787 cross tons 
of pig iron, 89 per cent, of which was 
foundry iron. Ibis is an increase of 37 
tons over the highest previous weekly 
make. Since the rurnacc was put in blast 
last May it has made less than 1000 tons 
of forge iron. 

machinery. 

The Stearns Mfg. Company, of Erie, 
Pa., are still adding to their boiler and 
engine works, which now cover an area of 
6 acres. They commenced business in 
1887, and have since that time built and 
equipped: 1. Machine shop, 80 x 300 feet, 
with floor space of 39,000 feet, provided 
with a splendid 15-ton crane, which com¬ 
mands the whole length of the building. 
2. Smith shop and boiler rooms, 50 x 147 
feet, with 7350 feet floor space. 3. Boiler 
works, 80 x 200 feet, with floor space of 
16,000 feet. 4. Foundry, 85 x 200 feet, 
floor space 17,000 feet. 5. Carpenter 
shops and storage rooms to balance of ter¬ 
ritory. The buildings are all especially 
adapted to their uses, and, altogether, 
make one of the most valuable and sightly 
plants in the country. They employ 450 
hands, and are taxed to the utmost to 
meet their orders. 

The Hyde Iron Works, of Bath, Me., 
formerly known as the New England 
Marine Engine and Machine Works, have 
resumed operations. Only a few men are 
employed, but it is probable that a full 
force will be engaged soon. These works 
will be run in connection with the Bath 
Iron Works. 

Last week the Westinghouse Electric 
Company, of Pittsburgh, concluded the 
establishment of two electric light plants, 
numbering together 1100 16 candle-power 
incandescent lights. One of these plants 
is at Tyler, Tex., with 650 lights, and the 
other at Clinton, III., with the same 
number. 

H. K. Porter & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
builders of light locomotives, have re¬ 
ceived an order from the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment for two Mogul 42-inch gauge loco¬ 
motives to be used on the Paranai Rail¬ 
road in the island of Yesso. This line is 
of the narrow gauge standard adopted by 
English engineers for India and some of 
their other colonies. H. K. Porter & 
Co. are the first locomotive builders in 
the United States who ever sent an en¬ 
gine to Asia. Formerly English manu¬ 
facturers had the exclusive trade, although 
later on some French locomotives were 
sent there. Their first consignment was 
in 1880 for two locomotives; the second, 
May, 1881, for two locomotives also; 
the third, May, 1884, one locomotive; the 
fourth, January, 1885, two locomotives. 
The present order will be completed by 
February, 1889, and shipped. 

The Indiana Machine Works have been 
incorporated at Fort Wayne, Ind., with a 
capital stock of $75,000. J. C. Peters and 
others are the incorporators. 

The Grant Locomotive Works, of Pater¬ 
son, N. J., are considering the subject of 
moving to some Western point 44 for busi¬ 
ness reasons ”; but W. W. Grant, when ques¬ 
tioned on the subject, was not disposed 
to speak more specifically about it just 
now. Minneapolis, as well as Chicago, 
claims to offer superior advantages as a 
new location. 

The Williams & Orton Mfg. Company, 
of Sterling, Ill., have opened an office 
at 152 Lake street, Chicago, for the sale 
of the Charter gas engines. These engines 
were awarded the medal of superiority 
by the American Institute, New York, 
in 1886. They are suitable for running 
passenger and freight elevators, printers’ 


machinery, pumps, saws, lathes, sewing 
machines, fans, coffee and spice mills, and 
for other service requiring from 2 to 25 
horse-power. The company have issued 
an illustrated circular describing the engine 
and giving a large number of testimonials 
respecting its efficiency and economy. 

The Hughes Steam Pump Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, report an active business 
in their line of manufactures. They have 
recently made extensive additions to their 
establishment and are now running a 
largely increased force of men night and 
day. 

Mr. A. Mugford, of Hartford, Conn., 
who is no doubt well known to many 
of our readers as a wood engraver and 

£ rinter, has just issued a new copy of 
is catalogue, which he calls 44 The Man¬ 
ufacturers’ Exchange,” and which contains 
specimen impressions of wood cuts recently 
turned out by him for different manufact¬ 
urers. The engravings are, without ex¬ 
ception, well executed and readily com¬ 
mend themselves to manufacturers. 

At the Centennial Exposition of the 
Ohio Valley, in Cincinnati, the Water- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, of Hartford, Conn , were awarded a 
gold medal and two silver medals on their 
arc light plant exhibited. The company 
are to be congratulated on receiving their 
second gold medal, the first having been 
awarded at the Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, in 
December last. 


The Egan Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
are at present building a large line of 
special machines for finishing and polish¬ 
ing wood surfaces, notably sand-papering 
machines, which, we understand, are in¬ 
genious and simple in construction. It is 
of some interest to note here, also, that at 
.the Cincinnati Centennial Exhibition the 
company received medals of superiority on 
all the machines which they had entered 
for competition—namely, their No. 4 planer 
and smoother, dove-tailer, slot tenoner, 
wood-worker and molder, combined band 
and scroll saws, shapers, &c. 

The Ball Electric Light Company, of 
New York, report recent sales amounting 
to 1095 arc lights. 

Hardware. 

Articles of incorporation were filed in 
the recorder’s office in Kansas City, Mo., 
October 8, by the Western Electric Lock 
Company, with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The purposes for which the corporation 
are formed are Jo manufacture, sell and 
deal in the Gill electric combination lock 
in all its various applications in connec¬ 
tion with railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
military and naval purposes, police and 
fire departments. The company will also 
deal in all other electrical contrivances of 
this character. The incorporators are 
Benjamin F. Jones, Edward L. Martin 
and Alfred W. Jones. 

From a recent issue of the Reading (Pa.) 
Times we take the following account of 
the works of the Reading Hardware Com¬ 
pany, which were destroyed by fire some 
time since: 

The work of rebuilding the Reading Hard¬ 
ware Works is steadily going ahead, though 
not so rapidly as it would were the weather 
more favorable for building operations. Every 
precaution that time, skill and money have 
been able to secure in the way of putting up an 
entirely safe and thoroughly fire-proof struct¬ 
ure is being employed. W ith this in view the 
enterprising management is availing itself of 
every valuable architectural improvement 
known in the construction of large industrial 
establishments. The isolation of some of the 
buildings heretofore connected; the absence of 
joists, which present so much surface for com¬ 
bustion; the introduction of iron doors and 
shutters; the connecting of the different build¬ 
ings by means of iron bridges, together with 
other devices for preventing the spread of fire, 
are among the improvements contemplated. 


The present necessarily limited capacity of the- 
works is taxed to the utmost in the production 
of goods for the trade. In addition to this the 
Manhattan Works leased by them, and em¬ 
ploying some 300 hands, is turning out work as 
fast as possible. Large heaps of burnt cast¬ 
ings, running into tons, are still on the prem¬ 
ises as terrible reminders of the severity of the 
conflagration which laid in ashes one of the 
largest and most prosperous industrial estab¬ 
lishments in the country. With favorable 
weather the works will soon be rebuilt. When 
that shall have been accomplished, and with 
the introduction of the latest improved ma¬ 
chinery to equip the factory to meet all its 
varied needs, we may confidently look upon 
the new Reading Hardware Works as an insti¬ 
tution in which every citizen will feel a just 
pride. 

The American Wire Nail Company, 
Covington, Ky., will break ground at 
once for an extensive wire nail manufact¬ 
uring plant, including a rod and wire mill, 
at Anderson, Ind. The new works will 
be situated within easy access to four 
lines of railroad, the C. C. C. and I., C. W. 
and M., Pittsburgh, C. and St. L. and the 
Midland. The site consists of 10 acres of 
land, upon which will be erected six large 
structures, consisting of wire mill, 85 x 285 
feet, with which is connected a nail mill, 
100 x 200 feet; rod mill, 100 x 260 feet; 
boiler house, 40 x 80 feet; machine shop, 
50 x 100 feet, and carpenter shop, 50 x 100 
feet. The machinery for the rod 
mill will be built by the Lewis Foundry 
and Machine Company, Pittsburgh, hav¬ 
ing a capacity of 100 tons per day. The 
wire macninery is to be built by M. Dar- 
ragh, Fallston, Pa., having a capacity of 
75 tons daily. Motive-power will be 
furnished by a 2000 horse-power poppet 
valve engine, made by H. Frisbie & Co., 
Cincinnati, the cylinder of which measures 
48 x 60 inches, with band wheels, having 
each a 38-inch face and 22 feet in diam¬ 
eter, the combined weight of which will 
be 50 tons. The wire and rod mill build¬ 
ing will be advanced as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, while work on the nail mill will 
be commenced early in the spring. The 
latter is to have a complement of 
50 machines, which number will be 
added to as necessity requires. The 
entire plant will be completed about 
March 1,1889, when 300 men will be given 
employment. The entire works will be 
illuminated with electric light. Fuel be¬ 
ing one of the larger items entering into 
the cost of manufacturing wire nails, has 
urged the selection of Anderson for the 
location of the new plant. A natural 
gas well with 325 pounas pressure is now 
flowing on the property, which was do¬ 
nated to them by the city in addition to a 
generous bonus, while the new location is 
more centrally located to their trade in the 
North, West and Northwest, which terri¬ 
tory is to be supplied from that point. 
The works at Covington will continue in 
operation to supply the local and Southern 
trade principally. The capital of the com¬ 
pany has been largely increased by the 
admission of Messrs. Garvey Bros., of 
Covington. Ky. This will involve no 
change in the active management of the 
business affairs of the concern, Mr. L. H. 
Gedge occupying the position of presi¬ 
dent; Mr. E. J. Buffington, treasurer, and 
B. H. Gedge, vice-president and secretary. 

The Whitney Gun Company, of North¬ 
ampton, Mass., have most of their tools 
made and are now engaged on several guns 
that will be used as samples, and after 
their introduction the general manufacture 
of the arms will be begun. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Limited, of 
Catasauqua, Pa., held in that place on 
Thursday, the 25th ult., it was decided to 
increase the stock of the corporation. It 
is intended to erect new works and enlarge 
the plant considerably. The new w T orka 
will be m operation about the 1st of De¬ 
cember next. 
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The growing importance of the interests 
of The Iron Age in St. Louis and in the 
flourishing territory tributary to it has led 
us to open a branch office in the Commercial 
Building, 212 North Sixth street, St. Louis. 
Mr. H. H. Roberts, who has assumed charge, 
is long and favorably known to many of 
the friends of The Iron Age in the East, 
through his connection with the Philadel¬ 
phia office. He thus brings to his new 
field a correct appreciation of the require¬ 
ments of our patrons, so that it remains 
for him to overcome only the difficulties 
incident to a change of locality. We be¬ 
speak for him the confidence he deserves 
and the support he will strive to merit. 

Competition and Protection. 

Competition is not the simple matter 
that some “students of maxims instead 
of markets ” seem to imagine. As we in¬ 
fer from their utterances, they conceive 
that two or more manufacturers (the more 
the better) compete for a given market. 
Competition cheapens prices, of course, 
and improves quality at the same time. 
As soon as a manufacturer cannot sell at 
a profit goods of the required quality 
competition ends. He withdraws from 
that market, and, if he can command no 
other, “seeks a more profitable occupa¬ 
tion ”—in which non-productive, transi¬ 
tory state of “seeking” these theorists, 
if they had their will, would keep a large 
proportion of the capital and labor of the 
world all the time; for it is to them as 
plain as A B C that the process forces 
everybody into “profitable occupation.” 
But the competition which business men 
most fear begins just where these amateur 
economists think it ends,, and the situa¬ 
tion which they fancy drives the competi¬ 
tor out of the market really makes him, 
on the contrary, the most dangerous of 
adversaries in it. 

Not to refer at all to actually insolvent 
concerns, who are merely keeping paper 
afloat, competition has five stages, in 
which its objects are respectively, profit, 
interest on capital, general expenses, re¬ 
pair and guarantee funds, and, finally, 
primary cost— i. <?., the mere cost of the 
materials of manufacture and the wages of 
manual labor employed. It is the latter 
element only which figures in political edi¬ 
torials and stump speeches as “ cost,” and 
not infrequently it is subtracted from the 
market quotation of gross selling price, to 
ascertain the * 4 profits ” of the bloated em¬ 
ployer. In the first stage above mentioned, 
competition cannot kill. Some manufact¬ 
urers may thrive better than others, but all 
get along. The result, of course, is that in 
every line of business, if the conditions 
are only fairly favorable on the average, a 
few men or firms can be pointed out who 
have amassed great fortunes bv reason of 
specially favorable conditions not possessed 
by their fellows. To attempt to bring down , 


their profits by any measure affecting the 
whole business would merely kill off their 
competitors and leave them a monopoly. 
The firm of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for in¬ 
stance, possess an advantage in their 
own natural gas wells, possibly sur¬ 
passing in amount the total profit of some 
of their competitors, and the location of 
their works at Pittsburgh secures to them, 
besides, an additional protection of sev¬ 
eral dollars per ton of product against for¬ 
eign competitors. The ardent politicians 
who would like to strike Mr. Carnegie 
through the tariff ought to know that they 
will have to kill half a dozen great enter¬ 
prises before they can even worry him. 
For he is, at all ordinary times, competing 
in the realm of profits merely. 

As competition grows sharper, and in 
intervals of slack demand and low prices, 
the fight is for interest on capital. Here 
the financially weak, who are operating 
with borrowed capital, may go to the wall. 
But our great solvent concerns are pre¬ 
pared to forego not only profits, but a part 
or the whole of the interest on their cap¬ 
ital, rather than abandon the field, or even 
suffer the injury and loss of prestige due 
to a temporary stoppage. It is in the next 
stage, however, that, as prices fall still 
lower, the real life-and-death battle 
begins. The general expenses are items 
which must be paid, as truly as 
the wages of the immediate pro¬ 
ducers; but the difference is, that 
the former would go on in nearly the same 
ratio, even if the manufacture were tem¬ 
porarily suspended. It costs so much a 
month for mines or iron works to stand 
still; and, unless the suspension is made 
intentionally for a very long time, this 
sum cannot be reduced. Rather than in¬ 
cur the evils of stoppage, the manufacturer 
will therefore endure the loss of part or 
all of the general expenses. Beyond the 
constant items of general expense come 
the provisions for repairs, renewals, bad 
debts, &c. These, of course, ought to be 
kept up, but rather than suspend opera¬ 
tions they will be omitted from the calcu¬ 
lation, and the product will still be made 
and sold, though it does not bring more 
than its primary cost. 

The last and most desperate struggle Of 
all comes when the market price of the 
product would not replace the material 
and labor actually in it. In pig iron this 
point would be reached when the price ob¬ 
tained for a ton of pig would not buy the 
ore, coal, and limestone, and pay the act¬ 
ual furnace labor necessary to make 
another ton. As an economic proposition, 
no wise manufacturer would feel justified 
in entering this stage at all. But as a 
business proposition, every manufacturer 
of a non-paten ted article may have to do 
it sometimes, and many must do it often. 
They are, of course, impelled by the hope 
that the necessity will be but temporary, 
but in many instances it lasts a long time. 
We have heard of single English houses 
selling below cost for years, in a particular 
market, and losing $1,000,000 outright, 
rather than permanently surrender that 
market. American manufacturers have 
often s'. 1 3 .vn the sune spirit. If they 
obeyed the laws of political economy, and 
suit do.vn tneir works every time the 
b isi h*ns was not profitable, their workmen 
would 1 *al sorry lives. “No orders” 
does ialjel shut m iny works at times, 
but orders at low prices are always eagerly 


taken to keep the works running. The 
prices paid for a large part of the elevated 
railroad work in New York and Brooklyn, 
for instance, could not have covered gen¬ 
eral expenses and renewal funds, if, in¬ 
deed, they covered primary cost. 

Now, it is in the last two or three stages 
of the competition we have sketched that 
manufacturers need protection most, if 
they need it at all. And the principal 
objection to the notion of a strictly rev¬ 
enue tariff with “ incidental protection ” 
is that such incidental protection operates 
most when least needed and vice versa. 
For it calls for ad valorem duties, which 
are lowest when prices are lowest. But no 
protection is or can be given against home 
competition. Why should it be given 
against foreign rivals? Bethlehem, Troy 
and Scranton are not protected against 
Carnegie; why should they be guarded 
from Dowlais? 

This is a fair question, to which the 
complete answer is complex. We wish to 
emphasize a single branch of it only— 
namely, the impossibility of foreseeing 
and providing for desperate foreign com¬ 
petition. The home situation we can 
watch. We can see the influences at 
work. So far as they result from Federal 
legislation, they are common to all Ameri¬ 
can works, or, if injustice is done to any 
locality or business, appeal can be made to 
our own Government for a remedy. But 
we can neither foresee nor control the 
cause which may suddenly determine a 
foreign manufacturer to ship his unsale¬ 
able surplus stock to this country, and sell 
it here below cost in order to stiffen the 
prices of his home markqt. Perhaps some 
event in Egypt or India, reacting on 
the English money market, has af¬ 
fected particular establishments there, 
the American competitors of which did 
not dream that Egypt or India would thus 
indirectly bring a conflict upon them. 
This is scarcely a fancy: We have known 
of a large English operation connected 
with the iron business suddenly in¬ 
fluenced, disastrously to American inter¬ 
ests, by a panic in Turkish funds. It is 
in hard times, when dull trade has made 
competition among makers desperate, that 
this unforeseeable, unpreventable, uncon¬ 
trollable foreign incursion is most to be 
dreaded. And no matter how long an in¬ 
dustry has been established, it needs to be 
protected at this weak point so long as it 
has a higher “primary cost” than its 
foreign rivals. The function of a tariff in 
encouraging “infant” industries is an¬ 
other thing. Perhaps that may require 
much higher duties than the function we 
are now describing. We are not now con¬ 
cerned to inquire how high the duty 
should be in any given case or how this 
question should be examined. In other 
words, w’hen our own manufacturers are 
standing against each other face to face in 
a struggle for primary costs, they should 
be safe against flank and rear attacks. 

As prices rise and competition is carried 
into the spheres of interest and profits, the 
duty which was prohibitory before need not 
be prohibitory any longer. In these de¬ 
partments a fair fight is not feared by 
Americans. It will be seen that these con¬ 
ditions are met by a specific duty only, 
which thus appears, apart from its effi¬ 
ciency against Custom House frauds by 
undervaluations, to be the true means of a 
judicious protection. An ad valorem duty. 
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on the other hand, is either too high when 
prices are high, and favors ‘ ‘ corners,'’ to the 
injury of both the trade and the public, or 
it is too low when prices are low, and 
makes disaster more disastrous, operating 
thus at both ends to increase the oscilla¬ 
tion of prices which disorganize and de¬ 
moralize business. 


The Business Cost of Pig Iron. 

The statement of the items which enter 
into the cost of making pig iron has given 
rise to considerable discussion among those 
who conduct blast furnace enterprises, and 
is often utterly inexplicable to the out¬ 
sider. The cost comprises: 

1. The cost per furnace books. 

2. The extra cost due to contingencies, 
accidents, interest on supplies carried, and 
interest on plant. 

3. The selling expense, which includes 
the interest on the stock of pig iron car¬ 
ried unsold, the interest on sales from the 
date of sale to the date of payment, the 
guarantee fund for bad debts, the broker¬ 
age, the office expenses and the cost of 
loading on cars, since sales are usually 
reckoned at a price f.o.b at the works. 

The first item is what is commonly in¬ 
cluded in the so-called estimates of the 
cost of pig iron issued by the promoters of 
new enterprises and adopted by amateur 
economists. Often these estimates do not 
even cover what the cost per furnace books 
should really comprise—namely, the cost 
at the furnace of ore, fuel and limestone, 
wages, salaries, supplies, and a renewal 
fund of such an amount per ton of pig 
iron as will on the average suffice at the 
end of the blast to put the furnace and 
machinery in good order for another. In 
cost sheets made for the information of 
proprietors only there should be also 
always an allowance for the inevitable 
shortage in fuel. Limestone is generally 
used from hand to mouth, and there is less 
chance of mistake or waste in regard to 
quantities. Ore is often accumulated in 
large quantities, and, being charged in 
small quantities, it is not likely that at the 
end, perhaps of several years, when an ore 
pile happens to be cleared up, the aggre¬ 
gate of the charges made by the barrowful 
will precisely equal that of the shipments 
received from the mines. The dump may 
overrun or fall short, and the precise fact 
may not be determined at the end of each 
year when the annual cost sheet is made up. 
It is impossible, therefore, to make allow¬ 
ance for it under this head, and it is usually 
omit ed here and placed under the head 
of contingencies. But the fuel account is 
sure to show a deficiency by reason of the 
waste of coal and coke in handling, the 
dust not being charged into the furnace. 
The percentage of this deficiency varies 
according to the method of transportation 
and delivery, the amount of surplus stock 
of fuel necessary to be carried, &c. It is 
never safe, we think, to put it at less than 
2| per cent, on the amount of fuel 
reckoned by the number and weight of 
charges, and 5 per cent is a common and 
reasonable figure. 

The renewal fund is another variable 
item, the amount of which must be fixed 
by experience. In prudent practice it 
ought to include a reasonable amount of 
improvements. At the end of a blast it is 
not only necessary to reline the furnace, 
patch the boilers and put the plant as 


nearly as possible in the same shape as at 
the beginning. This is the time when the 
ironmaster improves his tuyeres and con¬ 
nections, hot-blast stoves, an . plant gen¬ 
erally ; and while the renewal fund is not 
expected to cover extensive reconstruc¬ 
tions, it should cover such minor im¬ 
provements incidental to repairs as exper¬ 
ience has dictated. Of course a short, 
unlucky blast leaves an inadequate renewal 
fund, while a long and successful one 
accumulates more than is immediately 
required. We are satisfiel that 50 cents 
per ton is not to*) much, and we know this 
is the amount charged to this account by 
some experienced managers. It is a mere 
question of bookkeeping, and some people 
prefer to put all such items in a construc¬ 
tion account, which, if not properly con¬ 
sidered, may lead simply to the steady 
increase of the fixed capital, and the final 
collapse of the business after years of 
delusive prosperity. 

But when the cost sheet according to 
the furnace books has been honestly and 
safely made up, say at the end of the year 
(thus checking the weekly and monthly 
reports which all well managed works re¬ 
quire as an approximate indication), there 
remain the other items we have enumer¬ 
ated. With regard to these we submit 
the following figures, taken from the books 
of a well-known, well-managed and solv¬ 
ent concern, and based on the actual 
business of a fairly prosperous and very 
recent year, during which many thousand 
tons of pig iron were made and sold. The 
items of interest have been calculated at 
6 per cent. Careful analysis made by an 
expert and entirely disinterested account¬ 
ant, shows the following result: 

Extra cost and interest on plant and in¬ 
ventory .—The shortages discovered at the 
end of the year in old ore-dumps, &c., 
amounted to 38 cents per ton of pig iron 
made. But this was extraordinary, and 
it is estimated that for 15 years past, a 
fair average would be about one-third as 
much, or, say : 


Per ton. 

Shortages and accidental losses, not 

otherwise accounted for. $0.12 

Interest on inventory of ore, fuel, and 

supplies. .34 

Interest on plant. .54 


Total. $1.00 

It will be observed that the first item 
is arbitrarily assumed, at a low figure, and 
that to this assumption only is due the 
suspicious roundness of the total. 

Selling expenses. —These include Jhe fol¬ 
lowing items: 

Per ton. 


Interest on stock of pig iron. $0.84 

Interest on sales, 30 days. .09 

Guarantee fund for bad debts. .27 

Brokerage at 1 per cent. .17 

Office expenses (not at works). _ .06 

Loading expenses. .15 

Total. $1.08 


The interest on an average stock held an 
average of four months was calculated, 
not on the selling price, but on the fur¬ 
nace cost. The interest on sales is on the 
period of 30 days, allowed without the 
interest to purchasers for the the settle¬ 
ment of accounts. The guarantee fund 
was deduced from the books for 15 years 
past and did not include exceptional in¬ 
stances. 

The actual total of these two accounts 
during the year under consideration was 
$2.34. But the total of $2.0*5 which we 
| have given is closer to the average of the 


past 15 years. During that period, we 
may add, the concern in question has been 
obliged to increase its actual investment 
both in fixed and in floating capital to an 
average of more than three times what it 
started with. The present figure at which 
the property and plant stands on the books 
is larger than all the profits of the 15 
years, without counting interest on capital 
at all: and if the concern desired to go 
out of business to-morrow the net result 
of the whole enterprise would depend 
upon its ability to find a purchaser at its 
valuation of the property, which, although 
it is far less than the amount actually ex¬ 
pended in improvements, no sane man 
would be willing to pay, except for the 
purpose of continuing the business. In 
other words, this valuation represents far 
less than the cost of property and plant, 
and much more than its intrinsic value. 
It is its *‘business" value, so to speak, 
and a permanently unfavorable change in 
the business situation would seriously re¬ 
duce it. The gradual increase of such 
business valuations is the effect of ermpe- 
tition and progress, diminishing the profits 
of capital and imperatively requiring a 
larger and larger scale of operation. The 
concern to the courtesy of which we owe 
this glimpse into actual practice is now 
making, per furnace in operation, about 
six times as much pig iron as in 1873. 

It thus appears that the business cost of 
a ton of pig iron is, in the case we have 
analyzed, at least $2 more than the fur¬ 
nace cost. We cannot, of course, give 
names and details, but we can vouch for 
the accuracy of these figures, and from 
our knowledge of the general business we 
do not hesitate to say that they fairly rep¬ 
resent the experience of really solvent 
enterprises in the manufacture of pig iron. 
Perhaps we should add that we have ex¬ 
cluded from the above estimates the sal¬ 
aries of such officers as the president and 
secretary of the company, so as to make 
them applicable to individual concerns as 
well ns incorporations. So far as such 
officials are ornamental, there salaries 
should come out of profits, and not be 
reckoned as part of the cost. It will be 
noticed, also, that the above estimates 
assume no difficulty in getting any re¬ 
quired amount of money at 6 per cent.—a 
condition which a good many iron manu¬ 
facturers would be glad to encounter. On 
the whole, therefore, while single items of 
the estimates may be deemed large by 
fortunate makers here or there, we feel 
sure that the general total does not over¬ 
state the burden carried by established and 
well-managed concerns in this business— 
and quite ignored by the smart statisticians 
who know all about it. 


The unconstitutionality of the “drum¬ 
mers’ tax ” has been affirmed once more by 
the Supreme Court, the case decided by- 
Justice Bradley being this time that of 
W. G. Asher, a resident of New Orleans, 
against the State of Texas. The State 
courts had upheld the local law making it 
a misdemeanor for any person to do busi¬ 
ness as a commeicial traveler without first 
having taking out an occupation license. 
The State authorities held that there were 
differences between the Bobbins Tennessee 
case, and urged, too, that the latter was 
in conflict with prior decisions of the Su¬ 
preme Court. Justice Bradley seems to 
have disposed of these contentions very 
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briefly by holding that the Tennessee and 
Texas cases were practically identical, and 
that “ the court lias always supposed that 
a later decision has the effect of overrul¬ 
ing a prior decision with which it may 
not be in harmony ” Thus a vexed ques¬ 
tion appears to have been finally and de¬ 
cisively put at rest. Any taxing of a com¬ 
mercial traveler, a resident of another 
State, is a violation of the right of the 
general Government to regulate Interstate 
commerce. 


A Court of Patent Appeals. 

Among the measures of deep interest to 
the business community which did not 
come up for consideration of Congress is 
the House bill, No. 9084, relating to a pro¬ 
posed Court of Patent Appeals, which has 
been ably advocated by George Ticknor 
Curtis. Its double object is to secure 
some relief for the overburdened docket 
of the Supreme Court and to allow of 
more thorough discussion of patent 
trade-mark and label cases. During the 
last term of the Supreme Court, 25 out 
©f 325 were patent cases. Allowing two 
hours for each side for oval argument, and 
making a fair estimate of the time con¬ 
sumed in studying them and preparing the 
decisions, two months’ work, at least, out 
of a term of eight months, was occupied 
by the highest court in the land, crowded 
;&s it is with important cases. It is urged 
with much show of justice that the greater 
part of the work thus devolving on the Su¬ 
preme Court is the determination of ques¬ 
tions of fact which couldbe as readily and as 
authoritatively decided by a special court, 
leaving the decision of questions of law to 
the highest tribunal. The testimony in 
patent suits is often very voluminous and 
conflicting, involving a wide variety of 
intricate mechanical and scientific sub¬ 
jects. Careful application to their study 
is expected to allow Supreme Court jus¬ 
tices to master them without much diffi¬ 
culty, but certainly at a considerable 
sacrifice of time. No one who has even as 
an expert gone over the testimony in hotly 
contested patent suits will fail to appre¬ 
ciate the labor which an effort to master 
them must involve to one earnestly seek¬ 
ing to discover the truth. 

To relieve the Supreme Court, and at 
the same time allow of an oral presentation 
of the facts not fettered by the present two- 
hour rule, the Patent Court of Appeals is 
proposed. It is not to be a board of ex¬ 
perts, but it is to consist of three justices, 
lawyers, preferably men who have had ex¬ 
perience in patent cases. They are to 
constitute an appellate court, to which, 
first of all, appeals from the decisions of 
the Commissioner of Patents in interfer¬ 
ences are to go. As it is now, the inventor 
who believes that justice has not been done 
him in the Patent Office must ap¬ 
peal from its chief directly to the high¬ 
est tribunal of the land. The proposed 
court would be a special and permanent 
tribunal for the revision of decisions 
made by the Patent Office. Composed of 
men trained to this peculiar duty, the new 
court would do away with the uncertain¬ 
ties in the construction and administration 
of rules of practice which have been in¬ 
evitable in consequence of periodical 
changes of the Commissioner. 

The proposed Court of Patent Appeals 
would be interposed also between the 


courts of original jurisdiction, the Cir¬ 
cuit Courts and the Supreme Court. Of 
course litigants retain the right to appeal 
finally to the Supreme Court, but the 
latter will deal only with questions of law 
and not with questions of fact. These 
must and can be argued at length, and to 
much better advantage to all parties con¬ 
cerned before the proposed tribunal. 

Mr. Curtis has submitted the details of 
the bill to the justices of the Supreme 
Court. He has received from them sug¬ 
gestions which have been adopted and has 
secured their approval of the measure, 
which has been reported by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. The manufact¬ 
uring industries of the country can only 
look with approval and give their support 
to a proposal whi ch holds out the promise 
of making less intolerable the law’s de¬ 
lays. 

Our Trade With American Countries. 

The Bureau of Statistics, at Washing¬ 
ton, has just published particulars of our 
import and export trade with all American 
countries during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last. On comparing them with 
those of the previous fiscal year and ar¬ 
ranging them accordingly, in tabular form, 
we arrive at some interesting and impor¬ 
tant facts. One important point should be 
taken into consideration, however: Ship¬ 
pers of goods by rajl to Mexico and to the 
Dominion are not under any obligations to 
declare the quantity and value of their 
exports. The result is that the official 
returns are far below the actual amounts, 
as comparisons of American and Canadian 
figures and American and Mexican returns 
regularly show. Besides this, the smug¬ 
gling trade is said to be of some mag¬ 
nitude. 

U. S. Trade with Canada, Mexico , the West 
Indies , Central and South America. 



/— Import-v 

Thousands of 
dollars. 

Domes. Exp't. 
Thousands of 
dollars. 

Argentine Re- 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

1887. 

public. 

5,902 

4,100 

6,099 

5,671 

Brazil. 

53,710 

52,953 

7,064 

8,072 

Chill. 

2,895 

2,863 

2,423 

2,063 

Costa Rica.. 

1,0O§ 

1,410 

1,065 

704 

Cuba . 

49.319 

49,515 

9,724 

10,189 

Porto Rico .... 

4,412 

4,662 

1,920 

1,707 

Ecuador. 

1,119 

1,131 

811 

1,049 

Guatemala. 

2,086 

2,649 

888 

553 

Honduras. 

m 

858 

673 

426 

Hayti. 

2,919 

1,753 

4^23 

3,059 

Mexico. 

17,830 

14,720 

9,242 

7,267 

Nicaragua. 

1,496 

4,383 

1,662 

861 

701 

Colombia.... 

3,951 

4,923 

5,974 

Peru. 

300 

462 

865 

718 

Salvador. 

1,473 

1,058 

645 

477 

Santo Domingo. 

1,459 

1,380 

798 

1,014 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 

French Posses¬ 

2,712 

10,051 

2,819 

8,261 

1,337 

3,008 

1,394 

2,827 

sions. 

Danish Posses¬ 

129 

408 

1,715 

1,334 

sions. 

British Posses¬ 

389 

501 

603 

605 

sions . 

Dutch Posses¬ 

58,641 

52,629 

43,856 

41,783 

sions. 

820 

789 

845 

772 

Totals. 

224441 

210,485 

103,683 

88,268 


The import has increased from $210,- 
485,000 to $224,141,000, a difference of 
$13,656,000, or about 7 per cent., chiefly 
due to the advance in coffee and sugar, as 
hides have only improved since June. The 
domestic export rose from $98,259,000 to 
$103,683,000, a gain of $5,424,000, or 5 
per cent. In other words, the greater ab¬ 
sorption of American goods has nearly 
kept pace with the appreciation in the 
value of products we receive from the rest 
of America, which is highly satisfactory, 
and augurs well for our domestic export 
during the current fiscal year in our busi¬ 


ness intercourse with those countries. 
This is all the more likely because coffee, 
sugar and hides have continued to bring 
good prices in the United States and 
Europe, causing general prosperity in the 
producing countries. Returning wealth 
to impoverished planters and stock raisers 
makes a great difference in our dealings 
with the commission merchants and shop¬ 
keepers in Spanish America and Brazil. 
Steamship lines in that direction have also 
been multiplying; soon there will be one 
under the Argentine flag. 

Wc have, for the sake of further eluci¬ 
dation of the subject, prepared another 
table, showing the trade which the rest of 
America did with foreign countries in 1886. 
We append to it one exhibiting their pop¬ 
ulation, which in the aggregate is only less 
than ours by a couple of millions. 


Trade of Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, Cen¬ 
tral and South America in 1886 with Foreign 
Countries: 



Popula¬ 

tion. 

Imports. , Exports. 
Thousands Thousands 
of dollars ( of dollars. 

Argentine 
Republic.... 

3,435,286 

95,408 

1 

69,835 

Brazil. 

12,932,375 

106,651 

105,279 

Bolivia. 

1,952,079 

872 

1,228 

Chili. 

2,526,969 

48,233 

52,683 

Costa Kiea.... 

182,073 

2,882 

2,629 

Cuba. 

2,306,393 

46,170 

64,800 

Porto Rioo .. 

800,000 

11,745 

14,<H9 

Ecuador. 

1.204,651 

4,162 

4,773 

Guatemala ... 

1,357,900 

2,686 

5.591 

Honduras . 

468,000 

1,245 

1,328 

Hayti . 

800,000 

4,121 

6,271 

Mexico. 

10,447,974 

31,600 

34,483 

Nicaragua. ... 

400,000 

1,462 

1,945 

Colombia . 

3,000,000 

14,000 

8,000 

Peru . 

3,000,000 

9,184 

6,616 

Paraguay. .. 

1,337,436 

1,216 

1,178 

Salvador . 

651,130 

2,428 

4,755 

San Domingo. 

504,000 

2,104 

5,544 

Uruguay . 

596,463 

20,316 

23,944 

Venezuela 

2,198,320 

9,433 

16,461 

French Pos¬ 
sessions . 

383,132 

33,763 

13,000 

20,000 

Danish Pos¬ 
sessions . 

1,219 

500 

British Pos¬ 
sessions. 

6,215,005 

155,256 

1342255 

Dutch Posses¬ 
sions. 

113,300 

2,800 

2,700 

Totals. 

56,836,252 

588,192 

_588,847 


The import was $588,192,000 and the 

export $588,847,000, nearly alike, but 
since that year the rise in products must 
have caused a greater volume, probably in 
about the same ratio as the expansion of 
our commerce with them. On comparing 
our total American trade in the fiscal year, 
1887, with their total trade in the calen¬ 
dar, 1886, we find that the former was 
$808,744,000, and the latter $1,177,089,- 
000. In other words, the latter was nearly 
four times the former. Our share in the 
American trade certainly should be larger, 
extensive though it may be, and we trust 
that a gradual favorable change will take 
place in this respect, situated as we are, 
and receiving such an enormous amount of 
colonial and other produce. Leaving this 
desideratum to be worked out by our ac¬ 
tivity and geographical position, as well 
as the excellence of our goods, it is grati¬ 
fying to note that since the Centennial we 
have made considerable headway in ex¬ 
porting our merchandise to the countries 
named, that consequently what has been 
accomplished fully justifies the very best 
expectations for the future. 


A matter to which attention was di¬ 
rected in a marked degree during the 
recent Scranton Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers was the 
utilization of coal dust as fuel. The ac¬ 
cumulations throughout the coal regions 
have frequently been suggestive of very 
acceptable profits in places where efficient 
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means could be provided for burning the 
dust, especially under steam boilers, and 
attempts have not been lacking to develop 
a system of furnace practice which would 
meet the requirements. It is of some in¬ 
terest, however, to observe that no uni¬ 
formity has been established in the ac¬ 
cepted methods, and while one way of 
firing, say with large grates and slow rate 
of combustion, may have been found to 
give satisfaction in one place, exactly the 
reverse may be true in another. But the 
principal points appear to be the use of a 
shaking grate and the maintenance of a 
thin fire, so that cleaning can be readily 
effected. It is by these means that culm 
is being used so satisfactorily for steam 
raising at the works of the Lackawanna 
Iron and Coal Company, at Scranton, 
though it is but fair to state that the dust 
there is mixed with pea and buckwheat 
coal, for which the company can find no 
ready market. Forced draft on the closed 
ash-pit system is employed, and the boiler 
plant seems to give entire satisfaction. 
The question of comparative economies 
cannot, however, be at all considered in 
this particular case, since to bum the dust 
is there the most inexpensive way of get¬ 
ting rid of it. Something like 5000 tons 
of the mixture are consumed per month, 
the cost of the power being practically 
nothing except that of attendance. The 
conditions for a like record are, of course, 
not obtainable in all cases, but there cer¬ 
tainly are many establishments where the 
dust, though possibly low in calorific 
value, might be burned to advantage, and 
under nearly equally favorable circum¬ 
stances. We do not ignore the fact that, 
weight for weight, the culm may be so 
poor in quality, as compared with much 
higher priced coal, as to make its utiliza¬ 
tion not worth considering—in fact, un¬ 
profitable at any great distance from the 
base of supply, a much larger quantity of 
it being necessary to accomplish a certain 
result than of coal. It has not, however, 
been proven by any means that the dust, 
as a rule, is so poor a heating agent. It is 
eminently desirable that some good use 
should be found for it, and, while in the 
line of fuel briquettes and other forms of 
so-called artificial fuels it has not found an 
extensive field of appplication, it does not 
seem too much to expect its much wider 
and successful use as a fuel directly, 
especially in steam boiler furnaces. 


Speculative Railroad Directors. 

No single cavse has contributed more 
largely to check the feeling of buoyancy 
in the business world than the happenings 
in the management of a few large rail¬ 
ways during the past few months. Com¬ 
plaints of the doings of speculative boards 
of directors are not new. Yet, the public 
receives a violent shock every time when 
insiders are forced ultimately to give an 
account of their stewardship, and it be¬ 
comes impossible to conceal that the 
finances of great corporations have been 
allowed to drift into a frightful condition. 
It is true that, in the majority of cases, 
suspicion rests on roads whose managers 
are prominent in operations in Wall street, 
who are liberal with “points” and are 
eager to parade in the newspapers and on 
the tape their strong convictions of com¬ 
ing prosperity. The country has wit¬ 
nessed the spectacle of men, high in stand¬ 


ing in financial circles, putting themselves 
on record in the most unqualified way, 
when they must have known that they 
were deliberately deceiving the public and 
their friends. Striking instances of this 
kind have happened in the past six 
months. They have done much to unsettle 
confidence at a time when the outlook 
seemed to warrant a bright future. Sharp 
practice like this cannot be too vigorously 
condemned. It is only too often accom¬ 
panied by the cooking of reports of earn¬ 
ings and financial statements, and those 
who profit by stock operations during the 
period of concealment are only too apt to 
aid the demoralization following the final 
revelation of the truth for selfish pur¬ 
poses. 

•Another class of directors are those who 
autocratically handle the property com¬ 
mitted to their charge with the best of 
motives. Long years of successful man¬ 
agement may have bred a confidence and 
a pride which shrinks from acknowledg¬ 
ing an error of judgment. Straining well- 
earned confidence and credit to the utmost 
to cover defeat or to tide over embarass- 
ment, they are apt to surprise their friends 
and their enemies alike by startling de¬ 
velopments. The difficulties into which 
one prominent system has been plunged 
lately will illustrate the dangers to invest¬ 
ors and to the business interests of the 
country of such management. We at¬ 
tribute to such happenings as these the 
halt noticed for some time past in the 
rising tide of general prosperity. They are 
incidents which may delay but cannot in 
the long run arrest the movement. In 
nearly all the departments of the iron trade 
there is a hopeful feeling which augers 
well for the future in spite of the set¬ 
backs which some of the developments in 
railroad circles have created. 


English Competition in an Unex¬ 
pected Quarter. 

Under the provisions of the existing 
tariff, foreign competition in our domestic 
markets has been practically eliminated in 
many branches of the iron and steel 
trades. Tin plates, it is true, are wholly 
monopolized by foreign manufacturers, 
and cotton ties and wire rods are also 
largely in their hands, together with 
spiegeleisen and ferromanganese. We also 
purchase abroad considerable quantities of 
pig iron and steel rails whenever the con¬ 
sumption of these articles is so heavy that 
prices rise above the importing point. But 
in a very long list of iron and steel manu¬ 
factures foreign competition has so com¬ 
pletely disappeared that no apprehension 
is usually entertained of opposing bids 
being received from that source on do¬ 
mestic contracts. And, among them all, 
no interests have felt more secure in the 
impregnability of their position than the 
iron founders producing castings for every 
conceivable purpose. It is, therefore, with 
something of a shock to their serenity that 
they heard last week of the probability of 
a contract for 5000 tons of castings for a 
cable street railway in Denver being taken 
by English foundrymen. It Is all the more 
aggravating to our domestic foundrymen, 
too, from the fact that these castings are 
not to be used on the seaooard, or only a 
short distance in the interior, but in the 
very heart of the continent, at a point so 


remote from seaports that the inland 
freight rate is in itself a serious burden 
on the foreign manufacturer. 

The contract in question was one of 
sufficient magnitude to invite bids from a 
large number of domestic foundrymen. 
Among the competing establishments were 
foundries in Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin¬ 
nati, Kansas City, Omaha, Belleville, Ill., 
and Birmingham, Ala. No less than four 
Chicago concerns were represented among 
the bidders. The Chicago people confi¬ 
dently expected the contract to be secured 
by one of their number. They made very 
close bids, being anxious to have this 
work for the coming winter, when they 
would have little to do in their own spe¬ 
cialty of architectural ironworx. A very 
low rate of freight from Chicago to Den¬ 
ver was also negotiated, the railroad com¬ 
panies being willing to do what they could 
to secure the work for Chicago and the 
freight for their lines. The lowest figure 
from American bidders is understood to have 
been made by the Chicago foundries and 
was under $89 per ton of 2000 pounds, 
delivered in Denver, with a $» rate of 
freight between the two points. This 
was based on a cost of about $16 per ton 
for pig iron at Chicago. Even Birming¬ 
ham, Ala., with its very cheap pig iron, 
was unable to get under this Chicago bid. 
Yet English foundrymen, despite the duty, 
underbid the lowest American bidders 
about 90 cents per ton, through a broker 
in Kansas City. It is stated that they ex¬ 
pect to ship the castings from Liverpool 
to Denver, via Galveston, for about $7 per 
ton, or $2 less than the rate from Chicago 
to Denver. The ratification of the con¬ 
tract is now awaiting the settlement of this 
freight rate. 

An interesting question arises as to the 
rate of duty which will be paid on these 
castings. They consist mainly of yokes, 
so shaped as to support the track rails on 
their extended arms, the slot rails on cen¬ 
tral uprights, and the cable tube in an oval 
base. If they are wholly of cast iron it is 
difficult to see how they can pass the cus¬ 
tom house at any other rate of duty than 
1£ cents per pound under paragraph 157 
of the Indexed Tariff. As it is asserted, 
however, that they will be imported at 
45 per cent ad valorem, it is probable that 
they will be changed slightly from the 
condition of mere castings, so that they can 
be brought in as manufactures of iron 
under paragraph 216. If the duty of 1J 
cents per pound should be imposed, it is 
evident upon very superficial computation 
that it would be impossible to import them 
at the price at which they are to be de¬ 
livered. These facts will develop in time, 
as the occurrence is so important that it 
will not be allowed to pass wholly out of 
sight by the foundrymen interested. 

Of vastly more importance than this one 
contract is the certainty of future foreign 
competition in a hitherto unaffected branch 
of trade, if it is carried through with 
satisfactory results to the English foundry- 
men and the Denver Railway. There is 
room for trouble in the adjustment of the 
proper tariff rates, in making sufficiently 
prompt deliveries, in supplying acceptable 
castings, and in figuring up a profit after 
the contract has been fulfilled to the letter. 
Should all these problems be solved in 
their favor, the groundwork will then 
have been laid for a large business in 
America by English foundrymen. They 
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would not touch a great deal of 
special work, and ordinary jobbing 
would nor invite their competition, 
but carwork and bridgework and any 
other classes of castings made from 
standard patterns, and for which contracts 
are often given out in large quantities, 
would be open to them. With their very 
cheap pig iron and their very cheap labor 
and low Transatlantic freights, a 45 per 
cent, duty can be overcome in reaching 
this market. If, however, the duty of 1J 
cents per pound, which appears to be the 
true rate on castings, should be imposed 
by the customs officers, our foundrymen 
will have no reason to fear outside com¬ 
petition, and can continue to pay their 
molders good wages on the American scale. 


New Routes to Mexico. 


The opening for through traffic from the 
United States boundary to the city of 
Mexico by the Mexican National Railroad 
Company is an event of more than ordi¬ 
nary importance in several respects, es¬ 
pecially in bringing the two countries into 
closer commercial relations. The Mexican 
National has been in progress since the 
time of the opening of the Mexican Cen¬ 
tral, some four years ago, but the work 
was seriously retarded by the financial 
embarrassments of the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment, and was not pushed with vigor 
until English capital was enlisted and a 
new organization effected, so that within 
less than a year 352 miles of road have 
been built, connecting the sections which 
had been operated practically as inde¬ 
pendent lines. There are now in fact 
three separate routes from the United 
States to the Mexican capital, including 
the Mexican International, whose northern 
terminus is at Eagle Pass, from whence 
the track extends 384 miles to its inter¬ 
section with the Mexican Central at 
Torreon. The three border cities, El Paso, 
Eagle Pass and Laredo, from henceforth 
will aspire to lead as centers for traffic 
with “our nearest neighbor.” 

The completion of the Mexican National 
is an event that more directly concerns 
points like St. Louis and Kansas City in 
the West and Galveston and New Orleans 
on the Gulf, which must ultimately de¬ 
rive important advantages from the in¬ 
viting fields of enterprise which are now 
brought near to their doors. St. Louis, 
for example, now finds herself about 1900 
miles from the Mexican capital and Kan¬ 
sas City about 1800 miles. This is a gain 
from 600 to 800 miles compared with the El 
Paso route. Taking into consideration the 
improved financial condition of the Mexi¬ 
can Government, which enables it to meet 
its obligations with promptitude, since the 
resumption of subsidy payments to the 
railroad companies two years ago, also the 
stimulus derived from new capital and the 
introduction of modern means of transpor¬ 
tation in lieu of mule-packs, it is not un¬ 
reasonable to expect a growth of traffic in 
that direction far beyond anything in for¬ 
mer experience. To what extent the United 
States may be able to share in the trade of 
Mexico in competition with Europe, whose 
steamship lines concentrate at Vera Cruz, 
becomes an interesting question. Much 
depends probably on the consummation of 
the proposed reciprocal treaty. 

It is not without interest to note that the 
Wheelock valves on the oscillating engines 
of the new Sound steamer Connecticut are 
9 feet long. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Train Service and Accidents. 

To the Editor .—The recent railroad dis¬ 
asters in Pennsylvania have, according to 
the testimony before the coroner’s juries, 
demonstrated that carelessness borne ol 
familiarity may bring to nought the in¬ 
tention of any system of rules arranged 
to protect the property of the railway 
company or the lives of its passengers. 
The lessons which these accidents teach 
offer a timely opportunity for some sug¬ 
gestions as to similar disasters which are 
daily invited by lailure to carry out what 
are considered as the minor details of 
regulations adopted for the safety of travel. 
The business man, who spends a large 
portion of his time on railroad travel, and 
who is at all observant, can, on almost any 
trip, note some failures to carrry out to 
the letter important regulations, and a few 
such may be mentioned. 

It will probably be a surprise to most of 
those who travel between New York and 
Philadelphia to learn that heavy passen¬ 
ger trains of eight and nine cars are con¬ 
stantly run from one city to the other, on 
which the conductor has but one brake- 
man to assist him, in spite of the existence 
of a law of the State of New Jersey. When 
the conductor is taking up tickets from 
the rear cars, the brakeman is front; and, 
in case of the train coming to a stop, he 
must either jump from it before its move¬ 
ment entirely ceases, or waste what may be 
precious moments in reaching the rear of 
the train. If the brakeman goes back 
when the train stops, his reliance upon the 
system of signals encourages him to move 
with deliberation and even return before 
the signal is given from the engine. An 
instance of this occurred within ten days. 
Travelers in sleeping cars are familiar with 
the attractions they offer to trainmen, and 
instances mav be mentioned where, on 
Western and Southern railroads, noted for 
long hours of continuous duty, the brake- 
man, whose place was at the rear of the 
train, was found asleep in the sleeping- 
car. 

A gentleman, traveling on a branch of 
one of our prominent Eastern railroads 
during the present month reports that, at 
a grade crossing of another railroad, the 
conductor sat in the car reading a paper, 
while the brakeman attended to discharg¬ 
ing passengers, came in to rej)ort that the 
connecting train was 9 minutes late and 
had 3 passengers. To this the conduc¬ 
tor responded, “Pull ahead a little,” and 
continued his newspaper perusal, while 
the brakeman signaled the train forward, 
then had it back to the station, when the 
connecting train arrived, received its pas¬ 
sengers, and started the tram on its 
journey. The conductor never left his 
seat until he went to collect tickets, and 
yet this was a branch of a railroad whose 
reputation for strict discipline is un- 
equaled in the country. 

The question which these instances sug¬ 
gest is: Are not the heads of departments 
contributory to this neglect by their fail¬ 
ure to acquaint themselves with the 
method pursued by subordinates? The of¬ 
ficial’s duty keeps him from devoting 
much time to travel, and, when he uses the 
road, it is generally in a special car or 
train, or, at all events, seldom in the cars 
which are patronized by the bulk of those 
who use the road, and these details of 
discipline escape his notice. If the of¬ 
ficials upon whom the conductors, brake- 
men, engineers, switchmen and other em¬ 
ployees depend for their positions could 
acquaint themselves more intimately with 
the manrer in which the regulations are 
carried out there would be fewer oppor¬ 
tunities for serious accidents, and the 
statement that our railroads are “ run by 


Providence, with a little he!p from the 
superintendents,” would be further from 
the truth than it is now. j. b. 


Tariffs of Transcontinental Lines. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by Walker, Commissioner, has made pub¬ 
lic the result of its examination of the new 
transcontinental tariffs which were put m 
effect September 1, 1888. After stating 
the point of the former decision in the 
Denver case, that rates from San Francisco 
to Denver higher than the rates from San 
Francisco to Kansas City are not permis¬ 
sible under the short-haul clause of the act 
to regulate commerce, and showing that 
the new tariffs are clearly made in pursu¬ 
ance of an honest effort to conform to the 
provisious of the act as interpreted by the 
commission, the opinion proceeds to ex¬ 
amine the details of the new system, which 
were not known to the commission until 
after they were put in force. The diffi¬ 
culties which arose at Chicago, St. Louis 
and other interior points from which rates 
were established to the Pacific Coast higher 
than the rates from New York City, are 
explained to have arisen from a series of 
commodity tariff which named articles on 
which low rates were made from specified 
points, leaving all other articles and points 
subject to the class rates under the West¬ 
ern classification. 

In respert to these special tariffs the 
commission rules as follows: Rates that 
are just and reasonable from selected man¬ 
ufacturing points, through the entire ter¬ 
ritory east of the Missouri River and west 
of the Atlantic seaboard are prima facie 
just and reasonable from all other points 
in the same serritory. A tariff naming a 
rate from one locality lower than that en¬ 
joyed by its neighbor, when circumstances 
are the same, tenders a preference or ad¬ 
vantage to the first; and, when any shipper 
is damaged by the exaction of any addi¬ 
tional burden, the preference becomes un¬ 
due and unreasonable, unless it can be 
justified upon some sound and substantial 
ground. Common carriers are under obli¬ 
gations to take all descriptions of ordinary 
traffic from all points, and it is right that 
the rates should be known and announced 
publicly in advance of the offering of 
traffic. Under the act to regulate com¬ 
merce shippers are not to be put in a posi¬ 
tion of subserviency to common carriers, 
nor required to ask for rates, but are en¬ 
titled to equal and open rates at all times. 
Discriminations are made and undue ad¬ 
vantages are given by the special tariffs in 
question in giving different rates to places 
named and those not named, to manufact¬ 
ured articles named and those not named, 
to jobbers at places named and those not 
named, to manufacturers and to jobbers 
and other dealers. The opinion further 
states that these conclusions were made 
known on October 16 to representatives of 
the transcontinental lines at an interview 
arranged for that purpose, and were at 
once acceded to, the modified arrange¬ 
ments suggested by the commission as to 
west-bound business having gone into 
effect on October 23. 


N. J. Mitchell, interested with M. V* 
Smith, metallurgical engineer, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, is at the head of a movement to or¬ 
ganize a scientific iron, steel and engineer¬ 
ing society, to consist of young men be¬ 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 years. This 
society is for the mutual iustruc ion on 
everything pertaining to the above sub¬ 
jects, ineluaing mining and working of 
metals, civil and mechanical engineering, 
as well as the application of electricity. 
Young men of the above ages interested 
in such a movement will please address 
N. J. Mitchell, Hamilton Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh. 
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Washington News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., October 30,1888. 

After years of effort by the War Depart¬ 
ment the question of the country’s de¬ 
fences has at length taken tangible form 
in the appointment by the President of 
the Board of Ordnance and Fortifications 
provided for by the Fortification Appro¬ 
priation act. The board, as already an¬ 
nounced in general orders of the Adjutant- 
General’s office of the War Department, 
consists of Major-Gen. John M. Schofield, 
General Commanding the Army, Col. 
Henry L. Abbott. Corps of Engineers; 
Col. Henry W. Closon, Fourth Artillery, 
and Lieut.-Col. Alford Mordecai andCapt. 
C. Morrison, Ordnance Department. 

The act of Organization and Appro¬ 
priation provides that the Board shall 
prepare suitable regulations for the inspec¬ 
tion of guns and material at all stages of 
manufacture to the extent necessary to pro¬ 
tect fully the interest of the United 
States. The order appointing the board 
provides that expenditures shall not be 
made or contracts entered into involving 
the Government in an aggregate expendi¬ 
ture exceeding $6,500,000, nor an expendi¬ 
ture on the part of the Government in 
any one fiscal year in excess of $2,000,000, 
and all guns and materials purchased under 
authority of this order shall be of Ameri¬ 
can production and furnished by citizens 
of the United States. 

The board has held a meeting for organiz¬ 
ation and expects to proceed at once in the 
prosecution of the objects for which it was 
created. It will begin operations by a 
careful review of the most advanced sys¬ 
tems of defenses and plans of fortification 
in practical use by the great warlike 
nations of the globe, for the purpose of 
utilizing in a scheme of seacoast and 
frontier defense all the best features of 
known systems, with such improvements as 
the abilities, experience ana skill of our 
own officers may suggest. The board will 
also take up the subject of defensive arma¬ 
ments for land defenses, high power ord¬ 
nance, improved projectiles and warlike 
explosives. 

The labors of the board in the end will 
involve large orders of iron and steel in 
the various forms required by modern de¬ 
fenses and guns. A member of the board, 
speaking on this subject, said: “It is 
well established that stone defensive works 
are practically useless. It is also conceded 
that earth works easily repaired are of 
merely temporary, uncertain and very 
doubtful means of defense against the de¬ 
structive explosives discovered and de¬ 
vised by modern research and chemical 
skill. * Therefore, the only recourse will 
be the designing and adaptation of steel 
armor for land defenses the same as for ship, 
the construction of floating batteries which 
can be moved about harbors or be oper¬ 
ated along the seacoast and various other 
defensive contrivances.” The officer re¬ 
marked, further, “Now, all this will 
create an immense demand for iron and 
steel, which should be of enormous ad¬ 
vantage to the iron industry of the coun¬ 
try.” It is expected that the board will be 
able to submit a preliminary report by the 
time of the meeting of Congress, although 
no further legislation nor voting of money 
will be required until the present $6,500,- 
000 available shall have Deen expended. 

Tobin Bronze. —The Ansonia Brass 
and Copper Company, of 19 and 21 Cliff 
street, New York, have brought out 
a new bronze, the Tobin brouze, which 
they sell in the form of sheets and 
plates, rods, wire, seamless tubes and 
ingots. The latter are of three quali¬ 
ties, which are suitable for a large 
variety of purposes. A test made by Pro¬ 


fessor Thurston shows a tensile strength of 
67,600 pounds per square inch of original 
section. A senes or tests made of hot 
rolled Tobin bronze by a board of naval 
officers gave a tensile strength varying 
between 58,734 and 59,905 pounds, ana 
5.5 to 5.625 per cent, elongation, cross¬ 
wise, and between 54,704 pounds and 62,- 
389 pounds tensile strength and 4.5 and 
7.375 per cent, elongation in the direction 
of its length. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY W. OLIVER, 8R. 

Mr. Henry W. Oliver, Sr., one of the 
oldest residents of Pittsburgh, died at his 
home in Hazelwood, a suburb of that city, 
on Thursday, the 25th inst., in the eighty- 
second year of his age. The active cause 
of his death was pneumonia. Mr. Oliver 
was bom in the year 1807, at Tatty keel, 
parish of Killdress, County Tyrone, Ire¬ 
land. He married Margaret, daughter of 
David Brown, Esq., of Donoughmore, and 
settled in the town of Dungannon, where he 
became an influential citizen. Political 
opinions caused him emigrate to America, 
and he settled in Pittsburgh, 1842. He 
was engaged in the saddlery and harness 
business on Wood street until 1865, when 
he retired from active life. He represented 
the Twenty-third Ward in Council two 
terms, and was appointed by the Judges of 
the Courts of Commoa Pleas as a member 
of the Board of Viewers in 1877, to which 
position he was reappointed for 11 suc¬ 
cessive terms. His wife, with his four 
sons, David, Henry, James and George, 
the well-known iron manufacturers of 
Pittsburgh, and two daughters survive 
him. 


PHILIP R. GEORGE. 

Philip K. George, lor over 40 years the 
manager of the mining interests of Cooper, 
Hewitt & Co., died suddenly of disease of 
the heart last Sunday evening, at Ring- 
wood, N. J., where he has resided for the 
last 35 years. Originally a Cornish miner, 
by force of his ability, strict integrity and 
great energy he rose to the important po¬ 
sition of manager of the most extensive 
and important mines in New Jersey. Mr. 
George was 68 years old. 


Efficiency of Steam at High Pressures. 


In an interesting paper on “ The Effi¬ 
ciency of Steam at High Pressures,” pre¬ 
sented by Mr. W. W. Beaumont, at the 
recent meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, it was 
attempted to show that the Carnot the¬ 
orem as expressed by the equation 


is inapplicable for the calculation of the 
efficiency of steam as used in a steam- 
engine cylinder. It is shown that the 
work done by expanding steam bears no 
relation to the fall in temperature due to 
fall in pressure, and that the dymamic and 
thermodynamic values of steam working 
expansively do not approach each other 
until an absolute pressure of over 200 
pounds per square inch is reached. The 
relative aynaraic values calculated by iso¬ 
dynamic or by any of the forms of the 
adiabatic formulae, are not even approx¬ 
imately equal; but, with steam at pressures 
between 350 pounds and 50 pounds per 
square inch the work done by expansion 
varies from 692 foot-pounds to 900 foot¬ 
pounds per degree of fall in temperature. 

In falling from 350 pounds to 300 
pounds, the expansion work of a pound of 
steam is taken as 10,372 foot pounds, 
while the fall in temperature, 15°, repre¬ 
sents (taking the specific heat of steam 
for purposes of illustration as 1) 11,380 
foot-pounds. In falling from 100 pounds 


to 50 pounds, the expansion work done is 
taken at 49,280 foot-pounds, while the 
fall in temperature being 46.8°, the 
mechanical equivalent is 36,130 foot¬ 
pounds. In the former case, then, there 
is a difference of 1008 foot-pounds be¬ 
tween the dynamic and thermodynamic 
work, the latter being the greater, while 
in the second case there is a difference of 
13,150 foot-pounds, the dynamic or ex¬ 
pansion work being the greater. Thus, at 
the lower pressures, the fall in tempera¬ 
ture is much too small to account for the 
work done by expansion,, while at the 
high pressures the fall in temperature is 
more than sufficient. Condensation of 
steam to provide for this difference must 
therefore take the place in the lower pres¬ 
sure engine cylinders. The argument leads 
to the conclusion that pressures higher 
than those now used can be very advan¬ 
tageously employed. When the exchange 
of heat due to difference in latent heat, 
total heat, and temperature at the differ¬ 
ent pressures is taken into account, the 
difference in favor of the high-pressure 
steam becomes much greater. An explana¬ 
tion is afforded of the great efficiency of 
triple stage expansion engines as compared 
with the lower pressure simple engines, 
and of the greater efficiency of the steam 
jacket on low-pressure engines than on 
high-pressure engines. It is clear that the 
steam in the steam engine must be consid¬ 
ered with reference to the heat used, and 
not to the fall in temperature. 


The McClure Coke Company, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, have rosted the following notice 
on their coke plants in the Connellsville 
region: “On and after November 1, 1888, 
until further notice, the following wages 
will be i>aid at the works of the McClure 
Coke Company: Mining and loading room 
coal, per 100 bushels, 85 cents; cagers, per 
run, $1.78; drivers, shaft and slope mines, 
per run, $i .78; drivers, drift mines, $1.70; 
track-layers, shaft and slope mines, per 
day, $1.78; track-layers, drift mines, per 
day, $1.70; trappers, per day, 64 cents; 
inside laborers, per day, $1.57; coke- 
drawers, per 100 bushels charged, 51 cents; 
levelers, per oven, 9 cents; car forkers, per 
car less than 40,000 pounds capacity, 90 
cents; 40,000 pounds capacity and over, 
$1.05; yard laborers, per day, $1.27.” 
The foregoing is an increase of 61 per cent, 
over the present scale of wages. The J. 
M. Schoonmaker Coke Company, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, have also posted a similar notice on 
their various works. 


An Artificial Colliery. —One of the 
novel features of the Paris Exposition is 
to be an artificial colliery. During the 
descent into the mine the visitor is to be 
made the subject of an illusion. The sides 
of the artificial shaft will be formed of 
canvas painted to show the stratification 
in a typical deep pit. The cage begins 
to descend with a considerable velocity, 
but is brought gradually to rest within a 
few yards of the pit bank. As the motion 
of the cage is retarded, the canvas sides 
of the shaft are drawn up with increasing 
velocity, the acceleration being propor¬ 
tional to the retardation of the cage. The 
effect upon the spectator standing upon 
the deck of the cage is one of con¬ 
tinued descent at the same speed at which 
he started, and the illusion is kept up 
after the cage comes to rest by a move¬ 
ment of trepidation communicated to the 
latter. The illusion is said to be perfect. 
When a great depth has apparently been 
reached, the canvas is brought to rest 
gradually, the trepidation of the cage 
being made to cease at the same instant. 
The visitor, who believes himself to be 
deep in the bowels of the earth, then 
steps out of the cage and enters the work¬ 
ings, where he may see the various opera¬ 
tions of coal getting. 
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Trape Report. 

Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth 8t. ( 
Philadelphia. Pa., October 80, 1888. i 

The past week has been fairly satis¬ 
factory on the whole, although there is not 
that buoyancy which characterized the 
market earlier in the month. Still, prices 
are steady, and for the present everything 
goes directly into consumption, so that 
there is no accumulation of stocks, nor 
any scarcity of business at about current 
quotations. Considering that this is the 
last week of the month, and the week 
preceding the election, the comparative dull¬ 
ness ought not to cause surprise, although 
it may give rise to a little uneasiness until 
the matter is settled. But the general 
feeling is hopeful, and it is believed that 
the outlook is such as to warrant at least 
a continuance of a volume of business such 
as we have had during the past two or 
three months 

Pig Iron. —A very considerable busi¬ 
ness has been done during the week, and 
in most cases at full quoted rates. There 
is also a good deal of inquiry for quota¬ 
tions on large lots, although it is hardly 
likely that they will be closed until after 
the election; then it will depend upon 
circumstances. As regards what may be 
the outcome, there is absolutely no basis 
upon which to form an opinion until the 
election is over. Sales during October 
appear to have been very much larger than 
the output, probably nearly double the 
amount, so that the coming month’s busi- 
uess will be of unusual importance in de¬ 
determining the exact position. As mat¬ 
ters now stand the balance of the year’s 
output is practically all sold. Prices 
therefore, need not suffer under a very 
light business during the next few weeks, 
but the attitude of buyers will soon deter¬ 
mine that point. If they decide to place 
orders during the early part of November, 
a very firm, if i ot a higher, market may be 
regarded as certain, while hesitation or 
rocrastination will be just as likely to 
ave the opposite effect. For the present, 
sellers show great firmness. Quotations 
are closely maintained and no induce¬ 
ments offered to effect sales beyond what 
are usual, as in the case of large buyers or 
to regular customers. As a matter of fact, 
sellers are about as much afraid of an ad¬ 
vance as buyers are of a decline, which in 
some measure accounts for the uniform 
firmness with which prices are maintained. 
Sales during the past week have been 
made chiefly at $16.50, $17.50 and $18.50 
@ $19, at tide, for the three grades, but 
some good brands have been made avail¬ 
able at $16, $17 and $18, while others of 
a specially desirable character have 
brought $17, $18 and $19.50, according to 
circumstances. The feeling is decidedly 
firm, and at the moment concessions are 
not taken into serious consideration. 

Blooms. —There is no change in prices, 
which are about as follows: Nail Slabs, 
$29 @ $29.50, at mill; Billets from $32to 
$36, according to analysis; Charcoal 
Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out Anthracite, 
$42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, $32.50 @ $34 
33 ‘ 4 bloom ” ton of 2464 lb. Foreign at 
tide, c.i.f., duty paid, $30 <g> $31 for 
Nail Slabs; $34 @ $36 for 4x4 Billets, 
and $35 @ $39 for Siemens-Martin, price 
according to analysis, &c. 

Mack Bars. —There is still something 
of a scarcity, and sellers are asking from 
$30 to $30.50, delivered, for good Bars. 
Buyers are holding back, however, and, 
while one or two sales have been made at 
these figures, there are evidences of hesita¬ 
tion, it not of weakness, at the prices 
named. 


Bar Iron. —The demand is not quite 
as active as it was earlier in the month, 
and prices seem to be a trifle easier. This 
is perhaps more in appearance that in fact; 
first, because the quotations recently given 
were more or less nominal, and, second, 
because the figures now realized are decid¬ 
edly better than those obtained some time 
ago for a similar class of orders, which are 
now about completed. For instance, 
mills that were loaded up with business at 
1.75^ would make their quotations 1.850 
@ 1.900 on such small lots as they could 
sell. Now that they are open for large 
orders they accept 1.80 @ 1.8240, which, 
as a matter of fact, is an advance, although 
at first sight it looks like a decline. 
Quite a large amount of business has been 
taken under these conditions, and in many 
cases mills are again filled up for some 
weeks to come. There are otners, how¬ 
ever, that are on the watch for new busi¬ 
ness, and there is little doubt that buyers 
can do better than seemed likely two or 
three weeks ago. Some, of course, hold 
their prices with absolute firmness, but 
there are others who are either differently 
situated or who take a different view of 
the market. Prices are therefore irregular, 
varying from 1.850 to 1.950, according to 
circumstances, with still lower figures in 
exceptional instances. Skelp Iron is un¬ 
changed, 1.950 to 20 asked, with sales at 
the inside quotation. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —A good deal 
of activity is reported in small lots, but 
large orders are still “ in the near future.” 
Mills are very busy, nevertheless, and the 
chances are favorable for their remaining 
so to the end of the year. It is understood 
that large orders from the shipyards will 
be placed during the early portion of the 
month, which will be sufficient to place 
the mills in a very independent position 
for some time to come. Meanwhile the 
constant demand from the smaller class of 
trade aggregates a nice amount from week 
to week and keeps prices steady and firm 
as follows: Ordinary Plate and Tank Iron, 
2.050 @ 2.150; Shell, 2.40 @ 2.50; Flange, 
8.50; Fire-Box, 40; Steel Plates, Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.30 @ 2.40; Shell, 2.70; 
Flange, 30 @ 340; Fire-Box, 3J0 @ 440. 

Structural Iron. —The feeling is a 
trifle easy in this department. Old work is 
being rapidly finished, but is not.replaced 
as fully as could be desired with new orders. 
There is the usual talk of new things to 
come, but for the present the outlook is 
uncertain and not as encouraging as was 
expected some time ago. Prices are about 
as follows: 2.100 @ 2.150 for Bridge 
Plate; 20 @ 2.100 for Angles; 2.60 @ 
2.70 for Tees, and 3.80 for Beams and 
Channels, Iron or Steel 

Sheet Iron. —There is a very good de¬ 
mand, and stocks are so light that mills 
are kept fully employed in meeting the 
demand for small lots to assort up with. 
Prices are firm at about the following 
quotations: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28_ 3% @ 3)4$ 

Best Refined, Noe. 18 to 25.3 @ 3*40 

Common, less than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to 28_ 4% @ 4%0 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25_4 @ 4*^0 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 16 to 21_ 3% @ 3\<i 

Blue Annealed.2.8 @80 

Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount. 62% % 

Common, discount. 67% £ 

Steel Rails. —The feeling is somewhat 
unsettled, and buyers and sellers appear 
to be a good way apart in their view's. 
Manufacturers find the cost of production 
steadily hardening, and they begin to 
think that they ought to have prices to 
compensate, hence they are not inclined to 
meet the views of those who are talking 
lower figures. Ores are scarce and dear, 
and as the prospects of a decline are some¬ 
what remote makers of Rails are not 
offering anything below $29, and intimate 
that they must have that or more, or close 


their mills. So far as thin market is con¬ 
cerned the feeling is undoubtedly firm, 
based more on the high cost, however, 
than on any immediate prospect of an in¬ 
creasing demand. 

Old Rails. —Nothing doing in this mar¬ 
ket, but the general position is the same 
as for week8 past. Lots in store are held 
at $24 and upward, while buyers seem to 
get what they require from other points at 
prices ranging from $24 to $25, delivered 
at mills. Bids of $23 ® $23.50 can be 
had for T’s on cars or to arrive, with sell¬ 
ers as above noted. 

Scrap Iron.— There is plenty of de¬ 
mand at the prices quoted last week, 
which are again repeated, as follows: $21 
@ $21.50 for cargo lots; $21.50® $22.50 
for carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$23; No. 2 do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, 
$13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; 
Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 
<g> $10: Old Fish Plates, $25 ® $26. Old 
Car-Wheels, $17 ® $18, Philadelphia, or 
its equivalent. 

Merchant Steel. — • The demand is 
well maintained at prices as follows: 
Tool Steel, 840; Machinery, 2.60; Cru¬ 
cible Spring, 440; Crucible Machinery, 
50; Best Sheet Steel, 100; Ordinary 
Sheet. 80. 

Wronght-lron Pipe.— There is still a 
very active demand, and mills have all the 
orders they can handle for some time to 
come. Prices are steady, with discounts 
as follows: Black Butt-Welded, 524 
Galvanized do., 424*; Black Lap-Welded, 
624 ^; Galvanized do., 524 * ; Boiler Tubes, 
60*. 

Nalls.—There is no change of any im¬ 
portance, although there is a growing im¬ 
pression hat prices are pretty well down 
to their lowest. Quite a number of mills 
are shut down, and are likely to remain so 
unless there is some very marked change 
in the position. In a general way $2 is 
quoted from store, but there is no uni¬ 
formity, so that $1.90 @ $2 is probably 
about the range, although at some points 
Nails are quoted at lower prices than these. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age , 85 and 97 Washington St., 
Chicago, October 29, 1888. 

A decidely quieter condition of trade is 
noticed in nearly every branch, and for the 
first time the influence of the approaching 
election is felt in a diminished volume of 
sales and a general disinclination to enter 
upon new contracts. An exception is 
noted in such commodities as are always 
in greatest demand at this season, and 
which are therefore bought or sold with¬ 
out regard to extraneous influences. Such 
changes in prices as have come to light 
during the past week have been almost 
uniformly downward, but not sufficiently 
so to excite apprehension of a general 
break. The dullness of trade has caused 
occasional concessions from individual 
manufacturers apparently in need of 
orders, but the ordinary buyer will find 
very little change in the quotations made 
to him. 

Pig Iron.—Few entries were recorded 
in the sales-books of the local dealers dur¬ 
ing the past week, and if there were any 
large lots among them, the fact has been 
carefully concealed. The members of the 
trade and the Chicago foundrymen, gener¬ 
ally, are considerably agitated over a re¬ 
port that the 5000-ton contract for cast¬ 
ings for a cable road in Denver, which had 
been confidently expected to be placed 
here, has been captured by English 
manufacturers. The contract is a very 
important one at this particular juncture, as 
the Chicago Architectural Works are short 
of orders, and it would have helped them 
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nicely in getting through the winter. An 
uncomfortable feeling prevails, also, in re¬ 
gard to other contracts for castings in 
which foreign competition may de¬ 
velop. Inquiries are in the market for 
a considerable quantity of Lake Su¬ 
perior Charcoal Pig Iron, prices of 
which are reported to be very firmly 
held. Although an advance in South¬ 
ern freights of 200 per ton is to take effect 
on the 1st prox., the price of Southern 
Coke Pig Iron is slightly easier, lower 
rates being necessary if business is 
to be taken from Northern furnace- 
men. Cash quotations arc as follows, 
f.o.b. Chicago : Lake Superior Charcoal, 
all numbers, $20 @ $21; Alabama Car- 
Wheel, $26.25; Jackson County Soft¬ 
eners, No. 1, $18 @ $18.50; Hocking 
Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, $17.50 @ 
$18; American Scotch (Blackband), No. 
1, 20.50 @ 21.50; other Ohio Soft Irons, 
No. 1, $17 @ $18; Lake Superior Coke, 
No. 1, $18 <g> $19; No. 2, $17 @ $18; 
No. 8, $16 @ $17; Southern Coke, 

No. 1 Foundry, $17.50; No. 2 Foundry 
and No. 1 Soft, $17; No. 8 Foundry and 
No. 2 Soft, $16.25; Gray Forge, $15.75. 

Bar Iron. —A few car orders are in the 
market, but there is no business of any 
magnitude in sight. The demand for 
small lots is brisk, but buyers usually ask 
for quicker deliveries than the mills can 
guarantee, which throws an unusual pro¬ 
portion of this class of trade into the hands 
of jobbers. About 1.750, half extras, 
f.o.b. Chicago, is the prevailing price for 
mill lots of Common Iron, with conces¬ 
sions obtainable only on very favorable 
specifications. Car orders are reported to 
have been placed at 1.750, flat, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Store prices still range from 
1.901 1° 20, according to quantity and 
quality. 

Structural Iron. —Some small orders 
have been taken, but nothing heavy is to 
be expected so late in the season. Store 
prices are as follows: Angles, 2.350 @ 
2.500; Tees, 2.600 @ 2.700; Beams, 
3.800. Mill orders are taken at the fol¬ 
lowing rates, f.o.b. Chicago* Angles, 
2.200 @ 2.250; Universal Plates, 2.230; 
Tees, 2.550 @ 2.650; Beams and Chan¬ 
nels, 3.400. On combination orders, in 
which Angles form a part, prices have re¬ 
cently been seriously cut. 

Plates, Tubes, &c .—Great activity has 
characterized this branch of trade, in 
marked contrast with the condition of 
business in most other lines. Large orders 
have been taken for Tank Iron, while 
boiler-makers have bought very freely 
from store. The Tank Iron orders were 
placed at unexpectedly low figures, in view 
of the prices hitherto quoted by the mills. 
In every other respect the market has been 
very firm, and former quotations from 
store are continued, as follows: Heavy 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.650 @ 2.700; 
Tank Iron, 2.550; Tank Steel, 2.800; 
Shell Iron, 80; Shell Steel, 8.250; Flange 
Iron and Steel, 40; Fire-Box Steel, 4.750 
@ 5.750; Boiler Rivets, 40 @ 4.250; 
Ulster Iron, 3.750; Boiler Tubes, 60 £ 
off. 

Sheet Iron.—Deliveries of Black Sheets 
are now proceeding in more satisfactory 
shape, showing that the mills are not so 
crowded as they were recently. They 
quote for forward delivery 30 @ 3.100, at 
mill, for No. 27, according to time speci¬ 
fied. Jobbers are selling freely at 3.200 
for No. 24, 3.300 for Nos. 25 and 26 and 
3.400 for No. 27, with a concession to 
best buyers. 

Galvanized Iron. — Manufacturers’ 
agents report renewed briskness in the de¬ 
mand last week, keeping them as far as 
ever from replenishing their warehouse 
stocks. Prices show no indication of 
moving upward, but, on the contrary, 
small lots are now selling at 60 <£ and 5 % 


off for Juniata, and 60 % and 10 ^ off for 
Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —Open-Hearth Spring 
Steel, which has hitherto been held by the 
association of manufacturers at 2.900, has 
been taken out of their list, and the mem¬ 
bers of the association are free to make 
their own prices on it. So far nothing has 
come up to test values and establish a new 
quotation. Business is fair in a general 
way, but no heavy transactions are re¬ 
ported. Association prices are as follows • 
Bessemer Bars, 2.800 @ 2.400 ; Tool Steel, 
840 @940; Specials, 130 @ 250; Crucible 
Spring, 4.400; Open-Hearth Machinery, 
2.750 @ 30; Crucible Sheet Steel, 70 @ 
10 *. 

Steel Rails. —Inquiries are increasing 
for next year’s delivery, and some fair- 
sized lots are wanted for this fall and win¬ 
ter, but so far as can be learned only some 
small orders were actually placed here 
during the week. Construction companies 
are trying to purchase Rails with bonds, 
notes and all other kinds of paper, but the 
manufacturers insist upon the cash. New* 
railroad schemes are abundant, and excite 
renewed hope of better business next year. 
Tin makers are still quoting $30 for all 
deliveries. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —No trans¬ 
actions are reported in Old Rails. Hold¬ 
ers ask $24, but buyers are well supplied 
for the present and are not inclined to add 
to their stock unless the price should re¬ 
cede to about $22.50. Mahoning Valley 
mills are said to be able to purchase Rails 
from the East at $24, delivered. For Old 
Car-Wheels $20 is asked, but no sales have 
come to light. 

Scrap. —Large sales of No. 1 Railroad 
Scrap have been made during the past 
week at prices ranging from $20.50 to 
$21, and Track Scrap at $19.50. The 
dealers here, as a rule, are not soliciting 
sales. Lots of 300 to 500 tons have, how¬ 
ever, been offered by them at $20, deliv¬ 
ered to Chicago mills. Outside deal¬ 
ers are offering large lots at the 
same price. Notwithstanding the ef¬ 
forts of some of the dealers to 
work prices up, the feeling is generally 
in favor of a lower range of values in sym¬ 
pathy with other Old Material and easier 
prices of Manufactured Iron. Steel Scrap 
is looking up slightly, owing to inquiries 
from Pittsburgh mills. Mixed Country 
Scrap is still quoted at $15. Selling 
prices of carefully selected Scrap are as 
follows, ^ ton of 2000 lb: Horseshoes, 
$20; Axles, $26.50; No. 1 Mill, $15.50 
@ $16.50; Pipes and Tank, $12 @ $13; 
Light Wrought, $11; Cast Machinery, 
$15; Stove Plate, $12; Cast Borings, $9.50; 
Wrought Turnings, $12 @ $12.50; Axle 
Turnings, $14; Coil and Leaf Steel, $17; 
Locomotive Tires, $15.50. 

Hardware. —The Shelf Hardware trade 
is as active as ever, but in heavier goods 
business has been falling off from day to 
day. This is particularly the case with 
the country trade, the city demand being, 
if anything, stronger than it has been. 
In consequence of the drop in Lead the 
rice of Shot has failed from $1.40 to 
1.25, and Solder is now quoted at 150 
for strictly half-and-half. In Nuts an ad¬ 
vance has been made from 5.75 $ to 5.40^ 
off, or 700 per keg, for Square. This is 
due to the reorganization of the combina¬ 
tion. No changes worthy of note have 
occurred in any other line. 

Nails. —The current of trade is moving 
very sluggishly, and reported concessions 
on factory prices of both Cut and Wire 
Nails seem to have had very little effect 
thus far in quickening it. Regular quota¬ 
tions from factory are still $1.90 for Steel 
and $2.55 for Wire, both f.o.b. Chicago. 
Small lots are jobbing at $2.10 for Steel 
ann $2.60 for Wire, but some weakness is 
manifested in this direction also. 


Barb Wire. —The near-by trade is con¬ 
fined to small lots, which are supplied by 
jobbers at 2.900 for Painted, ana 3.600 @ 
3.650 for Galvanized. Our advices from 
merchants in Kansas and other Western 
States are to the effect that manufacturers 
are quoting carload lots at 2.750 for 
Painted and 3.350 for Galvanized, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Pig Lead. —A few hundred tons were 
sold at rates ranging from 3.800 to 40, 
closing at the lower figure. It is reported 
that no Lead is pressing for sale here, but 
that transactions have occurred in the cus¬ 
tomary channels of trade only, no evil 
effects having followed the Corwith fail¬ 
ure. 


The charcoal furnace at Appleton, 
Wis., whose product is sold by Pick- 
ands, Brown & Co., 115 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, was burned on the 28th, the 
plant being reported completely de¬ 
stroyed. The fire was caused by the Iron 
breaking through the stack. The furnace 
would probably have been blown out by 
the 1st of January for repairs. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main 8ts. I 
Cincinnati, October 20, 1888. \ 

Pig Iron.—The local market for Pig 
Iron during the past week has been quiet. 
The only feature of interest has been the 
report of several sales of round lots of 
Iron made by a few Southern furnaces at 
prices a little under those now generally 
current. The belief is that these stacks 
had accumulated considerable Iron, which 
they were very desirous to sell, and the 
pressure resulted in lower prices. Other¬ 
wise prices are fairly well sustained. As a 
rule the market waits upon the Presidential 
election; buyers, although they anticipate 
higher prices, are still inclined to await 
certainties before contracting more largely 
ahead The aggregate volume of busi¬ 
ness during the week has not been small, 
but individual sales have been light. There 
are no new features. General business is 
not active, and the money market is ex¬ 
tremely easy. The following are the ap¬ 
proximate quotations for the local market, 
cash, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Hot-Blast Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1.$16.50 @ $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2.. 15.75 ® 16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 8.. 16.50 @ 16.76 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00(5 17.60 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.60 ® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley. 17.50 ® 18.50 

Hanging Hock Charcoal, No. 1.... 20.50 ® 22.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.50 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1.18.60® I960 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No.2. 17.00® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 14.75® 15.00 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 13.75 ® 14.00 

Gray Forgo. 14.50® 14.75 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 26.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. .:. 20.50 ® 21.60 

Nails.—There has been a fair move¬ 
ment during the w eek and the market has 
ruled steady. Jobbing prices are based upon 
12d @ 40d, which sell at $2.10 $ keg, 
with 100 rebate in carload lots, at mills. 
Steel Nails sell at $2.10 and Steel Wire 
Nails at $2.75 $ keg. 

Manufactured Iron.—No new features 
have been developed; there has been a 
fair trade and a firm tone has prevailed, 
without change in prices. Common Bar 
Iron, 1.900; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.900 @ 
30; Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 
2.500 @ 3.250; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 
15 to 25, 340 @ 440 $ lb. 

Old Material.—There has continued to 
be only a moderate demand for Old 
Wheels, which are quotable at $19 @ 
$19.50, spot; Old Rails have ruled steady, 
with moderate sales at $23, cash, here. 
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Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age % 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh, October 80, 1888. I 

While there is scarcely anything heard 
or thought of just now but politics, there 
is continued activity in the general Iron 
and Steel trade. At the Vesuvius Iron 
Works, of Moorhead, Bro. & Co., the 
experiment of making gas from coal has 
been successfully made, and the cost 
for heating Iron is placed exactly at 
600 4P ton, which is very much cheaper 
than the present cost of natural gas. Brown, 
Bonnell & Co., Youngstown, Ohio, have 
abandoned natural gas and gone back to 
coal, owing to the scarcity and enhanced 
cost of the former. There is not much 
doubt that the manufacture of fuel gas 
from coal, and possibly from petroleum, 
will be a success sooner or later, and it is 
this apprehension, no doubt, that is un¬ 
favorably affecting natural gas stocks. 
When natural gas was first introduced 
the cost was less than that of coal, 
but it now costs fully as much 
and is not so reliable; at times the supply 
is short, so that for a time a mill may 
have to shut down. The cost of natural 
gas to private consumers has in many in¬ 
stances been more than doubled within a 
year, but not many of them are going 
back to coal. It is claimed that the price 
of natural gas was too low, but until the 
past year or so there were so many com¬ 
panies and so sharp was the competition 
that it was impossible to advance the 
rates; now that nearly all other companies 
have been absorbed up by the Philadelphia 
company, the price has been pushed 
up, and this has had very much to do with 
experimenting on manufactured gas to 
take the place of natural gas. 

Pig Iron. —No particular changes to 
note in the situation. While the market 
is quiet, and possibly a little easier, there 
is no falling off in consumption, which 
never was much, if any, larger than it is 
at present. Production is also large, and 
being increased as additional furnaces are 
being started, but there is no accumula¬ 
tion of stock, and the market is in a good, 
healthy condition. As compared with 
prices of a week ago, there has been no 
change, with the exception of Bessemer, 
some sales of which have been made at a 
decline of 250 @ 500 per ton. We quote 
as follows: 

Gray Forge Neutral.$15.75 (ft $16.50, cash. 

All Ore Mill. 16.75 (ft 17.25, “ 

White aud Mottled. 15.00 (ft 15.50, " 

No. 1 Foundry. 18.00 (ft 18.50, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 17.00 % 17.50, “ 

Charcoal Foundry. 21.00 (ft 24.00, “ 

Charcoal Mill.19.00® 20.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 26.00 (ft 28.00, " 

Bessemer Iron. 17.50 (ft 18.00, “ 

Standard brands of Neutral Mill selling 
at $16 @ $16.25, cash, and while furnace- 
men are refusing to sell Bessemer below 
$18, cash, consumers have no trouble in 
getting all they want at $17.50. 

Ferro and Spiegel. —Sales of 80 £ 
Ferromanganese, at $56.50 @ $57, cash, 
and 20 % Spiegel at $28.50, cash. 

Mack Bar. —There has been but little 
new business reported during the past 
week, but prices remain unchanged at 
$28.50 @ $29, cash. There does not 
appear to be as much inquiry as there was 
some time ago, but so far as we are ad¬ 
vised there is no pressure to sell. 

Manufactured Iron. —There is noth¬ 
ing new or important to note; while there 
is not so much new business, mills are 
nearly all sold ahead and have about all they 
can do, and this will no doubt be the situ¬ 
ation until the close of the present year, 
when there is usually a lull for a week or 
two. Prices remain unchanged: Bars, 
1.800 @ 1.850; Plates, 2.200 <& 2.250; 
No. 24 Sheet, 2.850 @ 2.900, all 60 days, 
2 #off for cash; Skelplron, 1.850 @ 1.900 
for Grooved, and 2.100 @ 2.150 for 
Sheared. 


Nails. —No change in prices here; full 
card rates are still being demanded and 
obtained; but it is said that Wheeling is 
again cutting 100 @ 150 $ keg below. 
Wheeling cannot make Nails any cheaper 
than Pittsburgh, and Pittsburgh manu¬ 
facturers aver that even at full card rates 
the margin for profit is small. We con¬ 
tinue to quote upon a basis of $1.90 for 
12d to 40a, 60 days, 2 ^ off for cash. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe. —Manufacturers 
report little or no change in the situation 
as compared with that of a week ago. 
Possibly there is not quite so much new 
business, for the mills are busy and are 
likely to continue so until well toward 
January. No change in prices. Discounts 
on Black Butt-Welded Pipe, 524 <£; on 
Galvanized do., 45 on Black Lap- 
Welded, 624 On Galvanized db., 52J 
Boiler Tubes, 60 % off regular list; Two- 
inch Tubing, 180 per foot, net; 5f-inch 
Casing, 400 per foot, net. 

Old Kails. —There have been sales of 
some 3000 tons reported at $25, cash, in¬ 
cluding 2000 tons for delivery at Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, at price quoted. Some of the 
railroads have bought new Steel Hails and 
are putting in Old Iron Hails as part pay; 
so far as we can learn, there are no Ameri¬ 
can Tees offering below $25. 

Steel Kails. —Some round-lot orders 
have been booked here within the past few 
days, but terms are strictly private. It is 
said, however, that sales were made for de¬ 
livery during the next five or six months 
as low as $28.50 and even $28.25, 
cash, delivered on cars in Pittsburgh. It 
is reported here that the syndicate is 
not harmonious, and that an early dissolu¬ 
tion of the same is not improbable. 

Blooms, &c. —Bessemer Steel Blooms 
and Billets are still quoted at $29 @ 29.50, 
cash, on cars at makers’ works; Nail 
Slabs, $28.75 @ $29; Domestic Bloom and 
Crop Ends, $19 @ $19.50. Steel mills 
are pretty generally busy. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a continued 
good degree of activity, but no recent 
change in prices. Best Brands of Tool 
Steel, 840; Crucble Spring Steel, 440; Cru¬ 
cible Machinery, 50; Open-Hearth Steel, 
240. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Prices re¬ 
main unchanged. Spikes, 20, 30 days, 
delivered; Splice Bars, 1.800 @ 1.850; 
Track Bolts, 2.850 with square and 2.950 
with hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material. —There is a fair demand, 
and prices are steady. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $21, net ton; Car Axles, $26 @ $27; 
Cast Scrap, $16, gross ; Cast Borings, 
$12.50 <g> $13; Car Wheels, $20. 


One of the latest rumors is that Mr. 
John Walker, who recently withdrew from 
the firm of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., and 
James I. Bennett, for many years of the 
firm of Graff, Bennett & Co., are to form 
a partnership, and re-enter the Iron busi¬ 
ness. As yet the rumor lacks confirma¬ 
tion. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th 8ts., I 
Chattanooga, October 29, 1888. f 

The past few days has demonstrated the 
inadequacy of the railroad lines to meet 
the wants of the shippers. Although the 
lines have added largely to their rolling 
stock during the year, they are still far be¬ 
hind the requirements of the country. A 
prominent railroad official is reported to 
nave said that if 15,000 new cars, with the 
necessary motive-power, were divided up 
among the different lines they would all 
be absorbed at once in moving the freight 
that is being offered. The money market 
shows a continued stringency and high 
rates of discount still prevail. The cotton 


crop is drawing heavily upon the re¬ 
sources of the banks, and another reason 
for the scarcity of money is the fact that 
of the many thousand manufacturing en¬ 
terprises that have been started through¬ 
out the South, a large majority of them 
have absorbed their capital on the con¬ 
struction of buildings and purchasing 
machinery, leaving their sources for run¬ 
ning expenses dependent upon their bills 
receivable, which are available only at the 
banks, or more frequently on the street; 
even their cash sales more frequently than 
otherwise run from 30 to 40 days before 
they are available. Bank rates are from 
10 £ to 12 and outside 12 $ to 18 % per 
annum, on what is considered short-time 
No. 1 paper. 

Pig Iron. —There are hardly any 
changes in the market worthy of men¬ 
tion. The same condition of affairs con¬ 
tinues as reported during the past few 
weeks. Consumption and demand appear to 
be about equal with the output. The rein¬ 
forcement to the supply by the blowing in 
of new stacks does not appear to be a factor 
worthy of notice, ana the product of 
those that are still to come will prob¬ 
ably be absorbed without causing even a 
ripple in the general market. It appears 
to be a matter of surprise to many pro¬ 
ducers where it all goes to and what is 
done with it; but, nevertheless, it all 
goes somewhere, and is utilized for some 
purpose or other and is all paid for. In 
reference to price there is no change either 
way to report. Most of the furnaces have 
contracted their output for the balance of 
the year, and many have reached ahead as 
far as July 1, 1889—mostly on a basis of 
present prices. At the present writing 
there are in the Birmingham district 14 
stacks blowing and 6 idle; in the Chatta 
nooga district 10 blowing and 2 idle. 
Most of those that are idle will go in blast 
within the coming month and four new 
ones that are nearly completed will prob¬ 
ably blow in before the 1st of January 
next. 


Cleveland. 

CmmcLAND, October 29.1888. 
Iron Ore.—The total amount of Ore 
sent down by the different ranges to date 
is as follows: Marquette Range, 1,543,447 
tons; Gogebic Range, 1,100,451 tons; 
Menominee Range, 926,190 tons; Ver¬ 
million Range, 368,385 tons; total ship¬ 
ments to date. 3,988,478 tons. Ore is stall 
coming down at a rapid rate, and there 
seems little likelihood of any advance in 
lake freights. The Escanaba rate is now 
$1.25 ^ ton, while the freight from Ash¬ 
land and Two Harbors is but $1.65. This 
rate is considered very reasonable by both 
dealers and purchasers and, sales would be 
much more numerous but for the fact that 
under the advancing market of a month 
ago buyers bought quite freely and are 
now fairly well supplied. This reason, 
together with the hope that quotations 
might possibly be lower, has lea them to 
delay further purchases. Dealers are hold¬ 
ing the few Ores still in the market at last 
week’s prices. A few scattering sales are 
reported, but none sufficiently large to 
furnish material for a correct estimation of 
the business likely to follow closely upon 
the heels of the election. The following 
are the latest quototions, f.o.b. cars lower 
lake ports: 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Ores, 

Bessemer quality.$6.00 ® $6.15 

No. 1 Specular and Magnetic Ore, 

Non-Bessemer quality. &25® 5J0 

Red Hematite Ores, Bessemer qual¬ 
ity.5.00 (ft 5J# 

Red Hematite Ores, Non-Bessemer 

quality. 4.20 (ft 4.41 

Menominee Range Ores, Bessemer 

quality. 5.25® 5J» 

Menominee Range Ores, Non-Besse¬ 
mer qality. 4.00® 4.25 

Gogebic Range Ores, Bessemer qual¬ 
ity. 5J25® 5J50 

Pig lion.—A light and yet a fair trade 
characterizes the local market. The de- 
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mand is heavier than is usually looked for 
at this season of the year, and is much 
better than could reasonably be expected 
considering the present political excite¬ 
ment. The influences of politics are mak¬ 
ing themselves felt in the Pig Iron market, 
and there is little hope for any improve¬ 
ment until after the election. If the re¬ 
sults should be favorable to protection, 
furnacemen, dealers and purchasers look 
for a better trade. Buyers are already in 
the market making inquiries for Mill Irons 
for next season's delivery. Stocks are 
closely sold up, and very little new Iron 
can be purchased before January 1, 1889. 
Following are cash quotations: 


Nos. 1 to 6 Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal.$20.60 ft $21.60 

No. 1 Stronjr Foundry, Bessemer 

quality, ^ ton. . 18.20 ft 19.00 

No. 1 Strong Foundry, W ton.. . 18.00 (ft 18.50 

No. 2 Strong Foundry, $ ton— 17.U0 (ft 17.50 

No. 1 American Scotch, $ ton... 18.25 (ft 18.70 
No. 2 American Scotch, ton... 17.20 (ft 17.70 

No. 1 Soft Silvery, ? ton. 18.50 (ft 19.00 

Mahoning and Snenango Valley 

Neutral Mill Irons, ton. 16.00 (ft 16.50 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Red Short Mills, 3? ton. 17.00 (ft 17.50 


Manufactured Iron. —Common Bar is 
still in excellent demand at 1.700, while 
Sheets of all numbers are scarce and al¬ 
most unobtainable. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., October 29, 1888. 

Pig Iron.—There have been few orders 
placed during the past week, parties not 
being willing to buy save in small quan¬ 
tities. Prices of Iron have slightly fallen 
off, but it is thought to be only temporary, 
and that as soon as the election is over, 
the market will resume its former activity, 
and prices will show a slight advance. 
Three of the new Southern furnaces have 
recently gone in blast, and are offering 
Iron on the market. As they find some 
difficulty in placing their product (which 
is unknown), save at a slight concession— 
this fact also leads to unsteadiness. We 
quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry — $16.75 (ft $17.75 
“ No. 2 “ .... 15.75 (ft 16.25 

“ No.2H “ .... 15.25 (ft 15.75 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.00 (ft 17.5C 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.75 (ft 23.00 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 17.75 (ft 18.25 

Silver Gray, different grades. 14.25 (ft 15.00 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 14.50 (ft 16.00 
“ No. 2 “ “ 13.50 (ft 14.50 

" No. 1 “Cold Short 14.00 (ft 14.50 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 15.50 (ft 16.25 

White and Mottled, different grades 13.25 ft 13.50 
Southern Car-Wheel, stnndard 


brands. 22.75 ft 23.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.00 (ft 21.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ft 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 19.00 ft 20.00 


Detroit. 

William F. Jakvis & Co., under date 
of October 29, report as follows: 
There is little change to note in the 
condition of the Pig Iron market since 
our last report, but the volume of business 
has been a trifle less than the previous 
week, and no large amount of orders is 
expected until after election. Furnaces 
promptly refuse to grant any concessions 
m their prices even to the most desirable 
customers. The present outlook for the 
coming year is certainly a bright one for 
the manufacturers of Pig Iron, and the 
majority of furnaces prefer not to name 
prices except for prompt delivery. Con¬ 
sumers are still urging shipments hurried 
to them, and there seems to be no falling 
off in the demand for high numbers of 
Lake Superior Charcoal. Old Wheels are 
scarce, and very few sales have been made. 
Quotations for the pivsent are as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 


Lako Superior Coke, all ore. 19.75 (ft 20.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.50 ft 19.00 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75 ft 20.25 

Southern No. 1. 17.75 ft 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge. 10.25 ft 10.75 

Southern Silvery. 17.00 (ft 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. 18.50 ft 19.00 
Old Wheels. . 20.50 ft 21.50 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age, 66 and 68 Duane street. * 
New York, October 31,1888. f 

American Pig. —Lately some sales 
have been made, at least by one leading 
Virginia furnace company, for delivery 
durmg 1889, at private terms, and some 
of the Alabama furnaces have similarly 
placed contracts. We are informed by 
B. G. Clarke, of the Thomas Iron Com¬ 
pany, that he has placed with their custom¬ 
ers between 4000 and 5000 tons of Foun¬ 
dry Iron at present prices for next year's 
delivery. These were, however, excep¬ 
tional cases. The consumers in question 
last year suffered from delayed deliveries 
and turned to other producers this year. 
Recognizing that they had a just griev¬ 
ance they have been sold Iron at pres¬ 
ent prices for 1889. We continue to 
uote Standard to Choice No. 1, $18 @ 
19; No. 2 Foundry, $17 @ $17.50, and 
Gray Forge, nominally, $16 @ $16.50. 

Scotch Pig. —The market is very quiet, 
with prices remaining: Coltness, $21.50, 
nominally; Shotts, $20.75 @ $21; Lang- 
loan, $21, and Dalmellington, $20.25 @ 
$20.50. 

Spiegeleisen. —No business of any con¬ 
sequence is reported. Importers ask $27 
for German 20 $ Spiegel, $33 for 30 $ and 
$54 @ $54.50 for 80 ^ Ferromanganese. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 2.10 
2.20; Shell, 2.30 @ 2.40; Steel 

Tank, 2.20 % 2.30; Shell, 2.40 @ 2.50 ; 
Flange, 2.650 @ 2.750, and Fire-box, 
3.50 @ 40. 

Structural Iron —We quote Sheared 
Plates, 20 @2.10; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.10 @ 2.20; Angles, 2.10 @ 2.150; 
Tees, 2.50 @ 2.(50, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.30. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots, 
half extras, 1.67J0 @ 1.70 for Common; 
1.70 @ 1.80 for Medium, and 1.80 @ 1.90 
for Retired, with prices for fancy brands 
ruuning up to 2.40 @ 2.50. 

Steel Rails. —The event of the week 
has been the closing of 21,500 tons of 
Rails for the Vanderbilt system, includ¬ 
ing the Lake Shore. A part of the order 
was taken by an Eastern mill, and a part 
of it, rumor has it, was secured at a very 
low price, delivered Buffalo, by the new 
mill at Pittsburgh. There are quite a 
number of orders m the market, though 
some of them may be closed. Among 
them is the Oregon order already referred 
to, an order for a transcontinental line, 
and a 10,000-ton block for a leading 
Southern road. Some of the prominent 
Eastern mills are practically out of the 
market, asking as they do $28 @ $28.50. 
Their managers apparently prefer to hold 
back for the present in the hope of better 
prices later on. Some of the prominent 
men in the business here do not take a 
particularly cheerful view of the situation. 
One of them figured out that no stiffening 
of prices could be expected until orders 
aggregating at least 750,000 tons had 
been placed. This would be ignoring one 
important factor, the possibility of a marked 
stiffening of raw material, as the result of 
an unprecedented quantity of Steel going 
into other merchant forms than Rails. The 
latter do not occupy the commanding 
position as the principal source of con¬ 
sumption of Bessemer Ores, which once they 
did. Even with a light demand for Rails 
it might occur that there would be a 
scarcity of Bessemer Ores. For the present 
foreign material is out of the question, so 
that the whole requirements of the country 
must be met by the comparatively small 
number of districts supplying low’ phos¬ 
phorus Ore in quantity. During the past 
four months we have already seen the 
anomalous rise of Bessemer Pig in the face 
of a declining Rail market. The future 
might emphasize this tendency. As it is 


now the market for Rails is unsettled, and 
a distinctly lower level of prices has been 
reached. We quote $27.50 @ $28 for 
standard sections. 

Wire Rods. —There is some inquiry, 
but consumers have low views in the ex 
pectation of a decline in the prices abroad 
through the rupture of the syndicate. 
Against the probability of lower prices, 
importers urge that the price of Rods de¬ 
pends upon that of Billets. The latter are 
stiff, and are considerably higher than 
they were when Rods went down to $36, 
as they did at one time. Then the sales 
were made to clear away accumulated 
stocks. Besides, freights are high, 
steamer being 10/ and sailer 5/@ 7/, plus 
2| @ 3 ^ insurance. These facts, it is 
urged, preclude any material decline in 
foreign Rods. The offerings of Acid 
Bessemer Rods on a sterling basis, against 
banker’s credits, are said to be very de¬ 
ceptive. The sellers may assert that they 
may cost the buyers a given price, but 
they are far from offering to sell them at 
that price. Calculation of the sterling 
price, it is insisted, will show* that they 
would ultimately cost the buyer consider¬ 
ably more. We quote $39 @ $39.50 for 
foreign Basic Wire Rods. 

Old Rails. —Among the recent trans¬ 
actions, not yet reported, is the sale of one 
lot of 3000 tons of Old Rails from a North 
Carolina road to a Virginia mill at $24, 
delivered, the Old Rails having been 
given in part payment to an Eastern Rail 
mill for new Rails purchased. This 
week we note sales aggregating 7000 
tons of American Old Rails to a 
Western mill, the stock not having come 
from this section, however. Small lots 
are occasionally offered here af $23 for 
Tee's, but for any larger amounts about 
$23.50 w T ould have to be paid, with con¬ 
siderable of the supply here held at higher 
figures. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—In the London market spot 
Chili Bars declined from £78. 10/ to £78; 
futures from £79 to £78. 10/ and good 
merchantable brands from £78. 2/6 to £78, 
total sales not exceeding 500 tons for the 
week. Here nothing was done outside of 
the syndicate’s dealings, the nominal 
quotation for Lake being 17^0, and for 
casting brands 16^0. The domestic ex¬ 
port of Ingot Copper during the first eight 
months has been 25.874,724 lb, against 
9,019,516 in 1887. The import of Ameri¬ 
can Copper into Liverpool and Swansea 
from January 1 to October 15 has been 
19,767 tons Fine, against 9982 last year. 

Tin.—There has been a decline in the 
London market during the week from 
£103 for spot to £102, and futures from 
£103. 12/6 to £102. 15/; sales 370 tons. In 
our own market nothing transpired beyond 
the sale of 10 tons spot at 2310, the 
closing price being 280, while November 
and December range between 22.750 and 
22.950. The net import into the United 
States during the first eight months has 
been 21,438,687 tt>, against 19,460,806 lb 
last year. The shipments from the Straits 
Settlements to the United States during 
the first eight months were 22,289 piculs, 
against 59,481 last year; 52,817 in 1886; 
20,252 in 1885; 41,857 in 1884, and 78,739 
in 1883. It is noted from Singapore that 
in November and December the average 
shipments from the Straits to all quarters 
will be at least 2000 tons ^ month. The 
jobbing demand at New York is mean¬ 
while slack; at ruling prices consumers 
only buy when they are compelled to do 
so. Tin Plate *.—The demand has been 
moderate, business quiet, stocks are re¬ 
duced and prices are unaltered. Liver¬ 
pool quotes Coke at 13/6. We quote at 
the close to-day, large lines, on the spot, 
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Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal finish, 
$5 @ $5.75; Coke finish, $4.70; Ternes, 
$4.20 @$4.85; Bessemer Cokes, $4.45 @ 
$4.50, and Wasters, $4.25. Net import 
into this country during the first eight 
months, 454,445,062 lb, against 430,218,- 
960 in 1887. 

Lead.—Outside of the Metal Exchange, 
where, during the week, only 164 tons 
were sold, the sales amounted to about 
1000 tons at 3}* @ 3}*, closing at 3.70* 
@ 8.80*. Everything remains in confu¬ 
sion, pending a clearer insight into Cor- 
with & Co.’s winding up settlements, and 
consumers do not feel disposed to do any¬ 
thing to speak of till after the elections. 
At St. Louis the price is 8**. In London 
Soft Spanish gave way from £13. 15/ to 
£18. 5/. 

Spelter.—At the West Ore has im¬ 
proved from $30 $ ton to $31, and is 
scarce at that, while the output will de¬ 
crease when the cold weather sets in. The 
demand here is moderate, and supplied at 
5** from second hands, but it cannot be 
sold without loss by smelters for less than 
5J*, at which Common Domestic is held, 
and Silesian at 6*. 

Antimony. —Hallett has continued sell¬ 
ing moderately at 10**, and Cookson at 
12 ** @ 12 }*. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Thursday, October 25. 

(Under the rule.) 

100 tons Lead, spot. 

64 tons Lead, October. 3.85# 

(8eller*s right to double.) 

Friday, October 28. 

18 tons Tin, November. 3.80# 

100 tons Lead, October. 3.80# 

Saturday, October 27. 

82 tons Lead, December. 8.70# 

Monday. October 20. 

16 tons Lead, spot. . 3.86# 

Tuesday, October 80. 

10 tons Tin, spot. 23.00# 

Financial. 

The Presidential year 1888 is no excep¬ 
tion to the rule that dullness in business is 
characteristic of the few days that imme¬ 
diately precede the casting of the vote. 
Nevertheless, in most lines there is a fair 
degree of activity, and indications generally 
are unusually favorable. The marketing of 
the crops is in larger volume as the season 
advances and the traffic returns from the 
various lines of transportation indicate a 
movement largely in excess of the corres¬ 
ponding date last year. The approach 
to the closing of navigation, as well as the 
movement of the corn crop, encourages the 
view that before long rates will be estab¬ 
lished upon a more stable basis. The one 
disquieting feature is the small volume of 
exports. The aggregate returns of leading 
clearing houses are also larger in com¬ 
parison. There is certainly no retrograde 
movement. It is to be observed, further, 
that those points recognized as peculiarly 
industrious, such as Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Worcester and 
Lowell, all report substantial gains. Local 
reports refer to a fair trade among dry goods 
jobbers. In groceries the South is among 
the heaviest buyers in the market just now, 
and collections from that section are said 
to be unusually good. One of the leading 
houses reports that collections even in 
Florida, outside the yellow fever districts, 
are better than before for many years. 
Coffee is about the weakest on the list,, 
sugar is slack, and o'her goods somewhat 
nominal in the absence of business. The 
position of breadstuffs is more confident, 
but speculation is still active and actual 
transactions are unimportant. Corn is 
offered freely at a decline. Cotton spot 
stock is steady, with a better demand. 
Provisions are controlled from Chicago— 


spot and future stuff for export as dull as 
ever. The Florida orange crop, just com¬ 
ing to hand, is pronounced the largest 
ever known and m fine condition. The 
President has appointed Spencer B. New¬ 
bury and Rush C. Hawkins, of New 
York, to be assistants to the United 
States Commissioner General to the Paris 
Exposition. 

Stocks were well supported early in the 
week, partly on buying orders from Lon¬ 
don, but toward the close prices were 
weaker, with few exceptions, in conse¬ 
quence of losses from railroad operations, 
particularly among Eastern roads, although 
at one time Reading led in the decline, 
being affected by the unfavorable financial 
statement. It was considered likely that 
the complaints to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the Lehigh Valley for 
discrimination were responsible for some 
selling of the coalers. The Terminal group 
again on Saturday lost fractionally on the 
current talk of legal difficulties attending 
the lease of the East Tennessee to the Dan¬ 
ville and the sale of Georgia Central to 
Terminal. On Monday bears gave special 
attention to the coalers, following up their 
previous sales of Reading with further sell¬ 
ing of both that stock and Lackawanna. 
The suits of Coxe Bros. & Co. accounted, 
it was said, for these sales in large meas¬ 
ure, as the decision in the cases may have 
some bearing upon the business of other 
Coal roads than the Lehigh Valley, the 
one directly interested. On Tuesday there 
was a vigorous raid upon New England, 
Reading and the grangers, which had an 
unsettling effect upon the whole list, but 
the tone was stronger at the close. 

Government bonds were steady and un¬ 
changed, as follows * 

U. S. 4V$s, 1891, registered.106*$ 

U. 8. 4H§, 1891, coupon. 108*6 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. 127*4 

U. 8. 4b, 1907, coupon. 127)4 

U. 8. currency 6s.. 121^ 

Up to date the Government has purchased 
under the April circular $51,892,000 4s 
and $38,355,850 4*s. The 4s have cost 
$66,005,539 and the 4*s $41,366,634, and 
the saving to the Government in antici¬ 
pating their redemption before maturity is 
about $26,500,000. 

Foreign exchange was firmer, with 
posted rates $4.84* @ $4.88*. Although 
the exports from New York for Septem¬ 
ber were smaller than for any previoqs 
September for 12 years, the foreign com¬ 
merce of the country as a whole is shown 
by the monthly report from Washington to 
have been more favorable than was ex¬ 
pected. The total exports for the month 
were $54,112,117 ana the imports $56,- 
691,490. For the same month last year 
we exported nearly $8,500,000 more in 
produce and manufactures and imported 
$2,000,000 more of foreign merchandise. 
But for September of this year we have 
imported $18,000,000 less of gold and sil¬ 
ver, and have exported nearly $1,000,000 
more of coin and gold bars, which ac¬ 
counts for the fact that the outgoing vol¬ 
ume nearly balances the incoming tide. 
The following is a comparison of the 
returns from January 1 in each of the last 
three years: ^ 

1886 1887 1888 

Total exports.$545,639,205 $517,623*980 $495,845*741 
Total imports. 525,023,023 576,106,528 561,264,536 

Excess of im¬ 
ports. $58,484^68 $65,418,795 

Excess of ex¬ 
ports. $20,616482 . 

For the first nine months of 1885 the 
excess of exports was $52,746,789, making 
a difference between this year and that of 
$118,165,584, which is accepted as quite 
sufficient to account for the prevailing de¬ 
pression in business. At the same time 
the present condition of the market for 
foreign exchange is pointed at as evidence 
that the large balance has been settled by 
the exports of American securities. Re¬ 
specting the present case in London, 


monetary writers there describe the situa¬ 
tion as factitious, as future heavy calls for 
gold are looked for from Russia and the 
Argentine Republic. 

The weekly bank statement shows a 
decrease of $1,200,000 in surplus reserve, 
which now stands at $15,698,400, against 
$11,926,000 last year, and $6,398,000 in 
the last week of October, 1886. In loans 
there was a slight contraction. In other 
respects there were no important changes. 
The call for currency continued heavy in 
the South. Time loans are easier, being 
quoted at 3* # for 60 days and 4 # for four 
to six months. The best single name 
commercial paper sells at 5* @ 6* #, and 
fair indorsed at 4* #. There is a fair 
demand for paper, and the supply lim¬ 
ited. 

The total clearings of 38 cities last 
week show an increase, compared with 
last year, of 7.2#; outside of New York, 
10.5#. New York increased 5.4#; Bos¬ 
ton, 21.8 #; Philadelphia, 17.7#; Chi¬ 
cago, 6#; 8t. Louis, 6.4#; Pittsburgh, 
12.5#; New Orleans, 4.2 #; Kansas City, 

20.9 #; Milwaukee, 8.2 #; Minneapolis, 
3.7 #; Omaha, 26.2#; Denver, 14.4 #; 
Detroit, 34.2#; Cleveland, 10.3#; Mem¬ 
phis, 10.4#; Hartford, 11.6 #; Peoria, 

28.9 #; Grand Rapids, 18.3#; Topeka, 
14.1#; Baltimore, decrease, 1.9#; San 
Francisco, 12.2#; St. Paul, 10.02#; Gal¬ 
veston, 9.1 #; Indianapolis, 11.2#; Colum¬ 
bus, 4.9#; Wichita, 15.8#; Duluth, 30.9#; 
Norfolk, 9.7 #, and St. Joseph, 25.8 #. 

The exports of specie from this port 
during the week amounted to $969,000 
and the imports to $98,000. Since Janu¬ 
ary 1 the amounts respectively are $30,- 
842,000 and $6,396,000. against $14,597,- 
000 and $37,765,000 in 1887. It is an¬ 
nounced that a strong New York syndicate, 
including many influential capitalists, have 
bought a very large interest—about 
$1,000,000—in the company owning the 
city of Annistown, in Alabama. The 
organizer of the syndicate is William 
Henry Woods. 

The importations of merchandise at 
this port during the week were valued at 
$9,100,000, of which $2,000,000 represent 
dry goods. Since January 1 the total 
is $385,840,712, as compared with $890,- 
470,937 for the same time last year. The 
exports were $6,512,317; not a bushel of 
wheat was included, yet speculators are 
indifferent. Some 15,000 sacks flour were 
bought by English shippers—the first in 
a long time. 

The St. Louis National Bank, which 
has been a United States depository for 
20 years, will close its Government ac¬ 
counts, the business being no longer 
profitable. 

Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is compara¬ 
tively dull, although a fair amount of 
business is in progress. In the face of a 
continued large production at the mines 
and a lessened demand, prices have a soft¬ 
ening tendency. Stove is the only size 
not in excess, and in consequence the full 
circular is not insisted upon as rigidly as 
a short time ago. It is announced that 
there will be no advance in November. 
Red Ash is scarce. The one marked feat¬ 
ure is the enormous output for the week, 
aggregating 886,469 tons. This is a de¬ 
crease of 82,000 tons compared with the 
previous week, but the amount is 
fully up to the average since the com¬ 
mencement of the active season, and is 
139,000 tons larger than for the corres¬ 
ponding week last year. Since January 1 
the total is 31,206,000, as compared with 
28,287,000 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1887. The output from the 
Schuylkill region is the same as for the 
previous week, but the Lehigh re¬ 
ports 31,000 tons less and the Wyo- 
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ming 52,000 tons less. The Lackawanna, it 
is said, has reduced the working time. 
Quotations are unchanged—viz: Hard 
White Ash, Lump, $4.50; Broken, $4.15; 
Egg, $4.40; Stove, $4.65; Chestnut, $4.55; 
Free-Burning, f.o.b., Broken, $3.95; Egg, 
$4.30; Stove, $4.65; Chestnut, $4.05; 
Pea, $2.75. 

The interest of the trade for the time 
being is concentrated on the case of Coxe 
Bros. <& Co., now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This firm of in¬ 
dividual colliers, whose shipments amount 
to 1.500,000 tons per annum, last week 
filed with the Commission, at Washington, 
.a complaint against the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad alleging that the road discrim¬ 
inates against the firm of Coxe Bros. & 
Co., ana other shippers in favor of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company. The com¬ 
plaint avers that the Lehigh Valley Com¬ 
pany is a producer of both Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal, and carries Bituminous 
at about one-half of the rates per ton 
per mile charged on Anthracite; that 
much of the Bituminous comes in compe¬ 
tition with certain sizes of Anthracite 
(Pea, Buckwheat, Ac.), and that in con¬ 
sequence of a discrimination in favor of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, Coxe 
Brothers & Co. are obliged to dump on 
the banks a large quantity of these sizes 
and allow it to go to waste. The com¬ 
plaint also charges that the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, being the owner of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company, sells Coal 
in New York Harbor at prices below the 
sum of the current price for Anthracite 
at the mines, and the charges for trans¬ 
portation paid by other producers, and 
that in consequence of this discrim¬ 
ination * in favor of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company that concern has 
been enabled to secure large contracts for 
delivery in New York Harbor, which were 
entirely out of the reach of competition by 
Coxe Brothers & Co. and other shippers. 
One of the contracts referred to is that of 
supplying the Manhattan Elevated Rail¬ 
way Company, and it is alleged that, 
.although President Sloan, of the Dela¬ 
ware. Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
is a director of the Manhattan Company, 
he is unable to compete with the Lehigh 
Valley for the benefit of his own road. 

It is reported that a syndicate is prepar¬ 
ing to take chqrge of and to expose a great 
•coal vein along the line of the Texas 
Pacific. At the head of this syndicate is 
Col. R. D. Hunter, of St. Louis, associ¬ 
ated with capitalists in New York and 
Texas, who purchased mines on the Texas 
Pacific, 80 miles west of Fort Worth, in- 
•cluding 23,000 acres of Coal land. The 
Coal is of the bituminous variety. The 
•company is known as the Texas Pacific 
Coal Company, capital, $2,000,000. 

Bituminous Coal is active, and the sup¬ 
plies are scarcely equal to the demand. 
Pool prices remain unchanged. Cumber¬ 
land reports for the week 72,000 tons and 
Clearfield 58,000 tons. Shipments in 
•either case are some 200,000 tons in excess 
of last year’s product up to October 20. 


British Iron and Metal 


English and American companies. In ap¬ 
parently well-informed quarters it is stated 
that indications are very promising for 
the consummation of the project and the 
elimination of the purely speculative in¬ 
terest, but as to the date the proposed 
combination would go into force, and re¬ 
garding the result upon existing contracts 
with the French syndicate, no satisfactory 
information is given. Speculation in 
both Chili Bars and G. M. B. Copper has 
been very quiet again, and consumers are 
still indifferent buyers, not only of Bars, 
but of furnace material. 

The week’s operations in Block Tin 
have been large (the best part of 1000 
tons, all told), but the market showed less 
spirit the lait few days. The position 
continues to favor a strong market, and 
the Batavia sale of Billiton, realizing as it 
did £2 above European quotations, served 
to infuse more or less tone. Offerings, 
however, have been liberal enough in the 
local market to operate against a rise, and 
to-day’s prices are the lowest of the week. 

There has been no radical change in the 
Tin-Plate market. The demand continues 
fairly active, but buyers and sellers are 
still apart on prices, and new contracts are 
thereby restricted. Makers have the 
books full for the next 30 days and are 
turning out about 125,000 boxes per week. 
Prices are maintained on prompt deliveries, 
but irregular on futures. The labor diffi¬ 
culty at the Margam works has been set¬ 
tled and the mills are in full operation. 

Pig Iron has been in more active demand 
for consumption, and this, together with 
the fact that five furnaces have been 
damped, thereby reducing the supply con¬ 
siderably, gives the market a stronger 
tone. Activity is still reported from the 
Steel works in nearly all sections, and 
manufacturers have orders booked that 
will keep them busy the balance of the 
year. In some cases new orders are being 
refused. Additional Steel plant is being 
ejected in several localities. 

The market for Old Iron Rails has con¬ 
tinued slow, and holders, who have been 
expecting large American orders, express 
disappointment. Prices for these and for 
Old Material generally are nominal in a 
great measure, owing to the moderate 
trade passing. Offers of Old Rails have 
been made at lower prices. 

Scotch Pig —Apart from 1/0 decline 
on Summerlee there has been but slight 
variation in prices. Business has been 
fair as a whole. 


No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. Glasgow.48/6 

No. 1 Summerlee, 44 * 49/6 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, “ 44 47/6 

No. 1 Langloan, *' 44 . 49/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, “ “ . 43/ 

No. 1 Shotta, at Leith. 49/ 

No. I Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan.47/8 

No. 1 Dalmellington, 44 “ 42/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 44 41/6 

Steamer freights. Glasgow to New York, 8/6 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 


Markets. 

(Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age . ] 
London, Wednesday, Oct 31,1888. 

The report has circulation that a move¬ 
ment is under way for an anti-syndicate 
44 deal ” in Copper, the aim of which is to 
transfer the control of the market from 
the French speculators to England and 
thereby overcome the existing feeling of 
insecurity. The impression derived from 
the meager information imparted is that 
the 44 deal ” is practically a combination of 


Cleveland Pig.— The market has 
shown little change, demand running fair 
and prices ruling steady. No. 1 Middles- 
boro’, G.M.B., 37/; No. 8 do., 34/0. 

Bessemer Pig.—There continues to 
be an active business in this branch and 
prices are very firm. West Coast brands, 
mixed numbers, 45/3, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Spiegeleisen.—The demand continues 
fairly active and prices remain firm. En¬ 
glish 20 % quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 


Steel Rails.—There is still a large 
business. Prices are variable, but the 
market quite strong in tone. Standard 
English sections quoted at £3. 18/9 % £4, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —Demand has been slow, 
and transactions are reported at slightly 
lower prices. We quote £3. 18/9 for 7x7, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Billets.—In these there is still an 
active trade, and prices remain very firm. 
Bessemer, 24 x 24 inch, £4. 2/0, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—The demand continues 
moderate, and makers have accepted lower 
prices. Bessemer, £8. 18/9, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping ^point. 

Steel Wire Rods.—A quiet market, 
and holders naming former prices. Mild 
Steel No. 0 quoted at £5. 19/8 © £0 
and No. 5 at £5. 18/0, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Scrap Iron.—Demand continues mod¬ 
erate and former prices prevail. Heavy 
Wrought quoted at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 5/, 
f.o.b. 

Old Rails.—The demand has continued 
slow and prices are still rather weak. 
Tees quoted at £3 and Double Heads £8. 
3/9, c.i.f. New York. 

Crop Ends.—Moderate sales only, and 
former prices current. Bessemer quoted 
£2. 7/0 @ £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.—The situation is about the 
same as last week, buyers and sellers being 
considerably apart. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.16/8 @ 15/9 

IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish.14/ @ 14/8 

IC Siemens 44 44 44 .14/3 ® 14/6 

TC Coke, B. V. grade.18/6 @ 18/9 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grade.. .12/ ® 12/6 

Manufactured Iron.—Continued activ¬ 
ity is reported in all departments and 
prices are strong throughout. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ 8. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. <a 8 2 6 

44 Common 44 . $ 5 7 6 

8taff. BPk Sheet, singles. 6 710 0 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 4 17 6 & 5 0 0 

Tin.—The volume of business has been 
large, but prices have varied to a moderate 
extent only. Straits quoted at £102 <g) 
£102. 10/, spot, and £102. 15/ @ £103 
for three months’ futures. 

Copper.—The market quiet, and prices 
without material change. Chili Bars, £78, 
spot, and £78. 10/, three months’ futures. 
Best Selected, £81. 10/. 

Lead.—Prices have been irregular and 
the market is still unsettled. Soft Span¬ 
ish, £13. 7/0. 

Spelter.—A moderate business in this 
metal and prices without material change. 
Silesian, ordinary, £18. 17/6. 


Slag Paying Stones.—For some time 
past a number of slag paving stones have 
been undergoing a severe test under the 
heavy traffic of Broadway at the corner of 
Reade street. These paving blocks were 
made at Catasauqua, Pa., under the pat¬ 
ents of Martin Y. B. Steinmetz, of 115 
Broadway. The cinder as it flows from 
the blast furnace is run with a ladle from 
which it is poured into a senes of molds 
placed on an endless conveyer which carries 
them to air-tight annealing ovens in which 
they are allowed to cool gradually. Tests 
of the blocks made by the Department of 
of Public Works showed crushing strength 
of 9,674,12,161, 12,100 and 11,800 pounds 
respectively in four different samples. 
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The inventor claims that he can produce 
these paving blocks at about 1 cent a 
piece, while granite blocks cost from 7 to 
8 cents a piece. While the latter polish 
under heavy traffic, the slag blocks wear 
rough. The cost of the plant is relatively 
small. 

Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS. ^ 

mnc. P^etaor Lira. 

Florin (Netherlands). 

Florin (Austria)..... 

Mllrrts (Portugal). . • 1 

MU rets (Brasil). •• J 

Mark (Germany). pound. 


WEST INDIES. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, September 28. 
1888 .—gvha l turn. —A brisk export demand 
has prevailed at $14.04 ton f.o.b., including 
the export duty for boiled, and $6.84 crude. 
There have been exported from the island, so 
far this year, 41,372 tons, as compared with 
32,681 last year, and 30,450 in 1886. Exchange , 
90days’ sight, on London, $4.80 (d $4.86.— E. P. 
Masson. 

BRAZIL. 

Para, October 26, 1888.— India Rubber.— 
There is for the moment hardly any unsold 
stock on hand .—Per cable direct. 

EAST INDIES. 

Colombo, Ceylon, September 20, 1888.— 
Plumbago .—Our market has weakened some¬ 
what ; we quote at the close Large Lumps, in 
rupees $ ton, 145 @ 170; Ordinary Lumps, 125 
(ft 100; Chips, 80 (a, 95, and Dust, 40 (ft 6o. 
Shipments since October 1 have been as fol¬ 
lows: To England, 74,042 cwt.; to Marseilles, 
38; to Trieste, 532- to Hamburg, 12,594; to 
Antwerp, 6243; to Bremen, 2012; to India, 82, 
and to the United States, 140,469, together 
236,003, against last year, 281,158; in 188b: 
188,647, and in 1885: 192,192 cwt. Coir lam, 
Nos. 1 to 4 # cwt., 7 (ft 12 rupees. Ebony.— 
Some sales have been effected at 85.50 rupees 
» ton. Exchange , six months’ sight, on Lon¬ 
don, 1/5 3-32. — Volkart Brothers, represented 
by Mr. John W. Greene , 82 Wall street , New 
York. 


Manila, October 22, 1888— Hemp— Has 

been inactive and may be quoted nominally 
$11 ^ picul, against $9.50 same date last 
year, equaling ^ ton, cost and freight, 
£37. 7/6, against £33. 17/6. Clearances for the 
United States since last cable, 9000 bales, 
against 12,000 same time last year; since Jan¬ 
uary 1, 172,000, against 190,000; loading for 

... . .n nnn' _ i _ A - /Wk 


Rubios, 7/ (ft V3, and Campanil, 8/ (a 8/3. 
Shipments thence so far, 2,966,883 tons, against 
3,476,257 tons last year. Of Pig Iron 2100 tons 
went to Italy this week and 340 tons were 
shipped coastwise The Barcelona Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition proves such a success that it 
is to last till December 31.— Bilbao Marittmo 
y Comercial. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne, Oct. 4,1888.— Iron— Importers 
have tried to raise prices, but so far in vain; 
the market is well sustained and the tendency 
rather upward than downward. We quote to¬ 
day: Galvanized Iron, £17. 10/; Fence Wire, 
£9. 10/, and Iron, £6. 15/. Fortnight’s Tin 
shipments were 375 tons from the mainland and 
Tasmania.— Per cable from Europe. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, October 20, 1888.— Iron. —The 
position of Pig Iron has gradually improved 
inasmuch as in spite of a slightly increased pro¬ 
duction stocks decreased 400 tons in August, 

! while in July they had increased 11,000 tons in 
Rhenish-Westphalia. The orders received for 
Spiegel partially extend into the first quarter 
of 1889 ; the quotation remains steady, 53 
marks $ ton for 12 % Manganese. This 
barely covers cost of production ; a good de¬ 
mand continues to prevail. Forge Pig has 
also been in better request, but at not very re¬ 
munerative rates, Siegen selling good quality 
at 47 (a, 48 marks V ton, but syndicate clings to 
50 marks. Foundry Pig has been raised 2 
marks ton in consequence of the extraordi¬ 
nary demand for the same. Bessemer Pig has 
been raised 1 mark. The quotation for Lux¬ 
embourg White is 37.15 marks ; for Gray, i 
42.40 ; English Bessemer has declined 2/ (a. 
44/6 for mixed lots on the West Coast. Mer¬ 
chant Iron has been in diminished demand. 
Beams are as lively as ever : Hoop Iron is a 
little more so, yet it sells very low-. The in¬ 
quiry for Boiler Plates, instead cf abating, on 
the contrary is even more pressing and general. 
Thin Sheets have been looking up slightly too. 
There are indications of an impending revival 
in the Wire branch generally. Machine shops 
and foundries continue doing well, so much so 
that the latter are about to raise their prices. 
Car works are very busy. The quotations are 
as follows at the works : Merchant Iron, 125 (a 
127.50 ; Boiler Plates, 170 ; Tank Sheets, 150 ; 
Steel Sheets, 160 ; Car Wheels, 315 ; Loose 
Axles, 230; Hoops, Steel, 215 (a 230 ; Steel 
Rails, 115. Prospects for the renewal of the 
International Steel Rail Syndicate are even 
worse now than before. Advices from Upper 
Silesia in every branch of the Iron trade re¬ 
main of the most encouraging kind Metals. — 

Lead is firm in this city, and both Copper and 
Spelter are steady.— Borsenhalle. 


ditto, 53,000, against 45,000. Cleared for Eng¬ 
land since January 1, 283,000 bales, against 
183,000; loading for ditto, 2000, against none. 

Cleared for other countries, 59,000, against 
34,000. Receipts at all ports since last cable, 

9000, against 27,000 ; ditto since January 1, 

515,000 bales, against 431,000 in 1887 and 
329,000 in 1886. Freiaht, $6, against $5.50; 

Exchange, six months 1 sight, 3/6%, against 
3/8%.—Ker dt Co. to Mr. Charles Nordhaus, 
their agent, 89 Water street , New York, per 
cable direct. 

Penang, September 19, 1888.— Tin. —Dur¬ 
ing the fortnight the receipts amounted to 
14,500 piculs, of which Europeans bought 
8500 and Chinese 6000. The market, under the 

S° n D I be 1 -. an<1 notice of ar , rival ? 88 « iv , en the 

ed to $36.90, and winds up at $37.35, at which 


latter figure Chinamen nought. Previously 
Europeans purchased at $38 and Chinese at 
$38.30. — Schmidt , Kustermann <£ Co. 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, October 13, 1888.— Metals .—As per 
official returns shipments of Ores and Metals 
from Spain during the first seven months were 
as follows: 

1886. 

Tons. 

Calamine. 18,675 

Pyrites. 416,931 

Iron Ore.2,566,W9 

Pig Iron. 35,655 

Precipitate. 15,718 

Quicksilver. 519 

Pig Lead. 62,565 


1887. 

Tons. 

19,849 

470,230 

3,159,987 

72,774 

16,409 

1,105 

77,037 


1888. 

Tons. 

19,770 

494,348 

2,743.582 

41,640 

15,745 

865 

73,092 


Legal Decisions 

CARRIER AS WAREHOUSEMAN. 

T. forwarded tin by a carrier, and the 
bill of lading provided that the carrier 
should not be liable for loss by pirates, 
robbers, thieves, &c., whether such perils 
or things arise from the negligence, default, 
or error of judgment of the pilot, master, 
mariners, engineers, stevedores, agents, or 
other persons in the service of the ship¬ 
owner, and occur before, during the 
voyage, or at the port of discharge. 
The ship arrived on the 25th of Novem 


from the wharf through the negligence of 
the carrier, who then was a warehouset 
man, and this negligence was so gross tha- 
it was liable for the loss. 3. The exemp¬ 
tion of the carrier from loss by theft can¬ 
not be made available to relieve the carrier 
when he becomes a warehouseman.” 

INTEREST. 

A promissory note provided for “inter¬ 
est from this date (date of the note) at the 
rate of 8 per cent, per annum, payable as 
per five interest notes hereto attached.” 
The note was sued upon, and it was 
claimed that this declared rate of interest, 

8 per cent., should be continued even 
after the maturity of the note. The legal 
rate of interest was 7 per cent., and the 
court would not allow more than that rate 
from the maturity of the note. In this 
case—Sherwood vs. Moore—on the appeal 
to the United States Circuit Court, North¬ 
ern District of Georgia, the judgment be¬ 
low was affirmed. Judge Newman, in 
the opinion, said: “ It may be considered 
as settled, I think, in the Federal courts, 
controlled as they are by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that if a conventional rate ol interest 
higher than the ordinary legal rate is 
stated in a promissory note, such higher 
rate will not be allowed beyond the ma¬ 
turity of the paper, unless the terms of the 
instrument itself extend it beyond matur¬ 
ity. There is a qualification, however, to 
this ruling by the Supreme Court—namely, 
that the local law of the State will control 
—and it is claimed here by plaintiff's 
counsel that a different rule has been es¬ 
tablished in Georgia. I do not construe 
the decisions of this State as he <loes on 
this question, and am of the opinion that 
only the legal rate of interest can be al¬ 
lowed here. The presumption of the law 
was that this note would be paid at ma¬ 
turity. Such must be held to have been 
the expectation of the parties. An impli¬ 
cation will not arise when, in the absence of 
evidence, it must be based upon a pre¬ 
sumption which does not exist. A con¬ 
tract to pay a higher rate of interest than 
the ordinary legal rate will not be ex¬ 
tended beyond its term. If it is desired 
that the indebtedness shall bear such 
higher rate of interest beyond maturity, 
the contract should provide for it. In my 
opinion, in this case interest at the rate of 
8 per cent, per annum ceased at the ma 
turity of the note, and judgment must be 
entered for interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent., the legal rate, from the maturity of 
the note.” 


Totals... 


1,116,672 3,817,391 3,389,042 


The foregoing table shows that with the ex¬ 
ception of Pyrites there has so far been a de¬ 
crease in every item. Iron Ore in our owti 
market remains m good position; it would be 
more active still but for the scarcity of steam¬ 
ers, which keeps some crops idle. We quote: 


consigners the same day; the goods were 
discharged on the 27th of November, but 
were not removed from the wharf until 
November 29, when it was discovered 
that a large part of the tin had been 
stolen. The wharf was the private wharf 
of the carrier, and it did not permit any 
removal of goods unless a receipt was 
given. In this case, however, no receipt 
was given. T. sued for his loss, and the 
trial court decided 1, that the carrier 
was liable as a carrier; 2, and, if not, it 
was liable as a warehouseman. The case— 
Tarbell vs. Royal Exchange Shipping 
Company, Limited—was carried, after 
reversal by the general term, to the Court 
of Appeals of New' York, where the 
plaintiff finally succeeded. Judge Andrews, 
in the opinign, said : “1. The company 

had ceased to be a carrier, as they had 
given notice of arrival, had discharged 
the goods, and there was sufficient time to 
remove them. 2. The tin was taken away 


A gang of men were repairing the iron 
truss bridge which spans the Big Muddy 
River, in Illinois, on Tuesday, and an 
order was given to loosen a girder, one of 
the main supports. One turn of the 
wrench swung the bridge out of plumb, 
and the vast mass dropped to the water, 
50 feet below. The bridge was the largest 
one of the kind in the State—170 feet in 
the clear. 


Alex. Laughlm & Co., engineers and 
contractors, Wade Building. Cleveland, 
Ohio, have opened a branch office at 
Knoxville, Tenn., under the management 
of Evan Jones. 


The Nordyke & Marmon Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., are filling an order for 
a small flour mill, ordered by an English¬ 
man. It is to be located at the gold fields 
near Natal, South Atrica. It will be 
driven by a large America, windmill, that 
being the only available power in that far¬ 
away clime, and will be shipped via New 
York, Liverpool and Cape Ilorn to Natal, 
and then by w agon for about 300 miles to 
destination. 
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Hardware. 


During the past week there has been a 
perceptible diminution in the volume of 
business, which is owing in good part to 
the fact that it is the closing week of the 
month, as well as to the increased atten¬ 
tion which is being ^iven to politics. In 
trade matters there is little new or im¬ 
portant to record, though some changes in 
price have been made, and others of im¬ 
portance are being considered. The con¬ 
dition throughout the country is regarded 
as very satisfactory. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market in Cut Nails is 
very quiet, few sales of any consequence 
being made, the basis remaining $1.80 
@ $1.90 for carload lots on dock, and 
$1.90 @ $2.00 in small lots from store. 
Considering the fact that Nails would not 
net more than $1.65 @ $1.70 at Wheeling 
for sales over the greater territory east of 
the Allegheny Mountains, Eastern manu¬ 
facturers attach little importance to pos¬ 
sible threats of invasion. We understand 
that the consummation of the Western 
Cut Nail Association is dependent upon 
the consent of one manufacturer, who has 
just returned from Europe. 

Barb Wire. 

The market in this city is affected, in 
sympathy with the low prices and weak 
tone of the Western market, and prices are 
slightly lower. As a general quotation lor 
Four-Point Galvanized, 3.55 cents to 8.6 
cents may be named, with concessions for 
carload lots. Reports from the West in¬ 
dicate that low quotations on Barb Wire 
are being made, 3.35 cents for Galvanized 
and 2.75 cents for Painted being named on 
car lots. Staples, plain, are quoted at 
as low as 2.70 cents, and Galvanized at 
3.30 to 3.35 cents, free on board cars at 
factory. It is to be observed that the usual 
difference between Painted and Galvanized 
Wire is not in all cases observed, and that 
Staples are also offered at low prices. 


Miscellaneous Prices. 


J. F. Wollensak, Chicago, Ill., makes 
the following quotations on his Transom 
Lifters and other goods: 


Transom Lifters. Discount. 

Bronzed Iron, class 3 and 4. . 50 % 

Bronze Metal, class 3 and 4 . 25 % 

Brass, class 3 and 4 . 35 % 

Crown and Star. 50 % 

Eagle and Shield. 50 % 

Skylight Lifters. 85 % 

Sash Centers. 50 & 10 % 

Letter Boxes. 25 Sc 10 % 

Tinned Malleable Iron Door Keys.. 50 & 10 % 


The following are revised prices of tools 
manufactured by W. G. Avery Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Discount. 

Saw-Set and Punch. 80 & 5 % 

Revolving Punch.30 & 10 % 

Bevel ana Square.. 80 & 10 % 

Bevel Protractor. 30 % 


Jewett & Leonard, Grafton, Mass., man¬ 
ufacture the Champion Horse and Cattle 
Cleaner in two styles, one of which has a 
scalloped edge and is designed for long¬ 
haired heavy-coated horses. The other has 
a smooth edge for sensitive or clipped 
horses. These Cleaners are sold to the 
retail trade at $2.75 per dozen. 

The Moore Mfg. and Foundry Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis , issue under date No¬ 
vember 1, the following discount sheet: 
Terms, 60 days or 3 per cent, discount for 
cash in 10 days, goods f.o.b Milwaukee 
or Chicago: 

Discount. 

“ Acme” Barn-Door Rollers.55 * 

Baggage Car-Door Hangers.33J4 * 

Brackets, for Rail. 20 * 

Carriers, for Hand Hoists.2U * 

Ceiling or End Pulleys. .40 % 

Chain, Long Haul.25 

Climax” Barn-Door Hangers.55 * 


‘Climax ” Barn-Door Hangers, Wood Track.56* 

Differential Pulley Blocks.40 * 

Dumb Waiter Pulleys.50 * 

Hay Fork Pulleys..40 * 

Hooks, Floor.40 * 

Hand Hoists. ..20* 

Hand Hoists, Stationary.20* 

Log Binders. .25 * 

‘‘ Novelty ” Tackle Blocks.50 * 

* Novelty ” Snatch Blocks.50* 

Parlor-Door Hangers..60 * 

Parts for Differential Blocks and Hand 

Hoigts.40 * 

Rai road Hangers .55* 

Rail, Double-Flange Barn-Door, per 100 feet, 
$1.50, net. 

Rail, Extra Heavy, for No. 5 Railroad 
Hangers, per 100 feet, $8.50. net. 

Rail, Channel, for “ Zenith *' Hangers, per 
100 feet, $2.50, net. 

Rail, Wrought-Iron. 25* 

Rollers, for Heavy Doors.50 * 

Hash Pulleys.50* 

Shears for “ Novelty ” Blocks.50 * 

Side Pulleys.50* 

Sliding Door Sheaves.50 * 

Street Car-Door Hangers.50 * 

Stay Rollers.70 * 

Tackle Blocks, Japanned.50 * 

44 Universal ” Door Hangers.45 * 

Vises, with Offset Jaws.—20 * 

44 Wild West ” Door Hangers.45 * 

Wood Track Barn-Door Hangers.55 * 

‘‘Zenith” Barn-Door Hangers.55* 


L. M. Devore, Freeport, Ilk, manufact¬ 
urer ot the New Idea Curry Combs, quotes 
them at the following prices. Terms, 30 
days, with a discount of 2 per cent, for 
cash in 10 days: 

Per doz. 

No, 1—Flexible Back, Russet Leather_$3.00 

No. 2— 44 44 Patent Leather 2.50 

No. 3— 44 44 Sharp Tooth.2.25 


James L. Haven Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, announce the following special 
prices, the pages being those in their dis¬ 
count index No. 123: 

Page. 

4, No. 6 Axle Pulleys, 2 inch, per doz. $0.20 

4, Bedstead Fasteners, per lb.03 

5, Tire Drills, No. 2, per doz. 15.00 

6, Chain Pump Chain, no button, per lb .04W 

6, 44 44 44 with 44 44 .05 

6, Wood Chain Pump, curbs complete, 

per doz. 13.75 

6, Wood Chain Pump, curbs bolted, 

per doz. 16.75 

6, Wood Chain Pump, curbs, no iron¬ 
work, per doz. 8.75 

8, Dog Irons, per lb.02 

9, Grindstone Fixtures, No. 25, per doz 2.60 

9, 44 44 No. 27, 44 2.80 

10, Ox Shoes, per lb.Q5>£ 

10, Tailor Irons, per lb.04>| 

10, Plow Clevises, per lb.04*^ 

11, Stove-Lid Lifters, off net list. 10 % 

13, Corn Shelters, Eagle, each. 5.50 

13, 44 44 IX L, 44 . 5.25 

The Ammunition Association have re¬ 
cently held several meetings, in which 
matters connected with their organization 
have been under consideration, with a view 
to determining the best methods to be 
adopted to correct the irregularities w’hich 
have recently existed. No decision has 
yet been reached, and it remains to be seen 
what changes, more or less radical, in the 
existing system it will be deemed advisable 
to make. 


The manufacturers of Wagon and Car¬ 
riage Springs are in session, and the ques¬ 
tion of prices is receiving attention. It is 
understood that the steel used in making 
these goods has been withdrawn from the 
combination which has heretofore regu¬ 
lated its price, and that materially lower 
quotations are made on it. It is thought 
probably this may have some effec' on the 
prices of Springs, but on this point at the 
time of writing no definite decision has 
been reached. 


An important meeting of the manufact¬ 
urers of Nuts was held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
October 26, all of the members of the as¬ 
sociation being present. As stated below, 
a slight advance in prices was made, and 
action was also taken regulating the prices 
of Hexagon Nuts, which have recently been 
in open market. The revised quotations 
are as follows, terms 60 days or 2 per 


oent discount for cash: 

Off list. 

Square Nuts, Plain, Cold Punched.5.40 

Square Nuts, Plain. Hot Pressed.5.40 

Hexagon Nuts, Plain, Cold Punched.5.50 

Hexagon Nuts, Plain, Hot Pressed.5.90 

Square or Hexagon C. T. R..5.20 


A slight discount for quantity purchased 
during the balance of the year was also de¬ 
termined upon. Deliveries remain as before. 

The Sash Weights of the T. B. Harkins 
Foundry Company, Bristol, Pa., in car¬ 
load lots delivered in New York are $23 
per ton. They are made on a molding 
machine of Mr. Harkins’ invention, ana 
their regularity and smoothness of finish 
are points made in regard to them. 

A. J. Phillips & Sons, Fenton, Mich., 
have put on the market several new Snow 
Shovels for the present season. Their No. 
20 is to meet the demand for a strong and 
durable article of greater capacity than 
their other Shovels, and has a sharp ice¬ 
cutting malleable iron top, and is put to¬ 
gether by an improved method. Their No. 
22 is made after the pattern of their No. 2, 
and is intended to take the place of their 
old No. 3 as an extra cheap Shovel. They 
are also introducing a new fancy toy 
Shovel, which is described as handsomely 
plated, stenciled and varnished and a plain 
toy Shovel for children. In addition to 
these goods they are making a special 
Shovel of the Bishop pattern for New 
England trade. The following are the 
prices on their line of Snow Shovels : 

Per doz. 


No. 1, long handle.$2.00 

No. 1, long or short D handle. 2.20 

No. 2, long handle. 1.90 

No. 2, long or short D handle. 2.10 

No. 3, long handle. 1.60 

No. 20, Ice Cutting Tip. 3.00 

No. 20, Bishop pattern. 3.00 

No. 20, special. 2.75 

No. 22, Iron Tip. 1.85 

Boys' Shovels. 1.50 

Boys’ Shovels, D handles... 1.70 

Plain Toy Shovels. 1.50 

Fancy Toy Shovels. 2.00 

Single Snow Scrapers. 2.25 

Double Snow Scrapers. 2.75 


Their circulars also represent patent 
Double Scrapers and Single Scrapers, both 
of which are furnished with Steel Shov¬ 
els. The Double Scraper is made to push 
or pull. 

F. S. Dangerfield, Auburn, N. Y., 
quotes his Igniting Match Box at $1.50 
per dozen, with Cigar Clippers $2.00, de¬ 
livered. 

Postal Package Company, Baltimore, 
Md., issue a circular, October 10, giving 
prices on their Perfect Postal Packages in 
lots of 100 to 1000, mentioning a discount 
of 30 per cent. 

• Items. 

The Hardware Merchants’ and Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association of Philadelphia 
opened their new rooms in the Drexel 
Building on Tuesday evening, October 16. 
The meeting was called to order at 6 o’clock, 
and after the routine of business was dis¬ 
posed of the members, 23 in number, ad¬ 
journed to the Bullitt Building, where an 
excellent dinner, lasting nearly four hours, 
was enjoyed. The occasion is referred to 
as one that brought out much talent in 
connection with the toasts, songs and other 
exercises. The association was organized 
through the instrumentality of Samuel 
Disston, of Henry Disston & Sons, on the 
occasion of a supper given to members of 
the trade at his residence, February 6, 
1886, and has held meetings regularly 
each month since that time. These meet¬ 
ings have been productive of a warm and 
friendly feeling among the members, in 
addition to the correction of some abuses 
that had existed in the trade. Its present 
officers have held theif positions since its 
organization and are as follows: W. J. 
Lloyd, president; Fayette R. Plumb, vice- 
president, and E. D. Eyre, secretary and 
treasurer. There is also a standing execu¬ 
tive and grievance committee. The associa¬ 
tion contemplates having a complete library 
of price lists of Hardware manufacturers of 
the country, and we take pleasure in 
mentioning to manufacturers the fact that 
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the association desires that the latest edi- as well as Coal Vases, Toilet Ware, Ac. 
tions be sent to their rooms, 912 Drexel For the information of the trade a list of 
Building, Philadelphia. the goods kept in stock in addition to 

. w i , „ their manufactures is appended. 

A. W. Kmgsland, who was for many 

years connected with the Northwestern E. T. Barnum, Detroit, Mich., in his 
Horse Nail Company, of Chicago, and in fall catalogue No. 160 illustrates a variety 
that capacity became well known to the of Wire articles, Wire Cloth, Counter Rail- 
Hardware trade of the West, has been ings, Crestings, Ac., and calls attention 
appointed general agent of the Au Sable incidentally to other articles in his line. 
Horse Nail Company, of New York. He His catalogue No. 163 is devoted to 
has opened an office at 142 Lake street, Builders’ Wire and Ironwork, and relates 
Chicago, and will carry a stock of Nails, especially to Crestings, Roof Crestings, 
from which prompt shipments can be made Finials, Town Ornaments, Office Railings, 
to buyers in the section tributary to that Mangers, Hay Racks, Ac., Stair and 
city. Balcony Railing and Wrought Iron Fences. 

The Hiram Holt Company, E. Wilton, J. F. Wollensak, Chicago, Ill., issues a 
Maine, manufacturers of the Lightning circular devoted to Electric Bell Sets. The 


Hay Knives, have completed their new 
shops, and since the middle of September 
have been running them overtime. These 
shops are said to be exceptionally fine and 
complete, and are the only ones, we be¬ 
lieve, run exclusively in the production of 
Hay Knives. The demand for the Light¬ 
ning Hay Knife has been unusual this sea¬ 
son, and the stock of finished goods on 
hand at the time of the fire was exhausted 
sooner than the company expected. Hence 
there was some unavoidable delay in filling 
orders. The company are now, however, 
in condition to respond promptly to all 
demands. In this connection the company 
advise us that they have been informed 
that Hay Knives branded Lightning Pat¬ 
tern are being quoted among jobbers, and 
desire it to be understood that Lightning 
as applied to Hay Knives is their exclusive 
property, and as a trade-mark has been 
duly registered, so that the use of this 
name by other parties will promptly be pro¬ 
ceeded against according to the law relat¬ 
ing to trade-marks. 

The Hardware Trade Cleveland and 
Thurman Association, with headquarters 
at 27 Chambers street, participated in the 
business men’s parade last Saturday, and 
the Harrison and Morton Hardware Club 
are making arrangements for the parade 
next Saturday. 

The Moore Mfg. and Foundry Company 
have removed their office and wareroom 
from 51 and 53 Franklin street, Chicago, 
to their works at Fowler and Nineteenth 
streets, Milwaukee, Wis. They have just 
put their new plant in operation. It con¬ 
sists of a completely equipped machine 
shop, foundry, forging rooms, and japan¬ 
ning and annealing ovens. They will 
manufacture their own line of Hardware 
Specialties and will compete for orders for 
gray iron castings, light machine work, 
forging and japanning. They have just 
issued a 50-page catalogue devoted to 
their line of goods. In its pages they 
illustrate and describe off-set jaw vises, 
Wild West and Climax door hangers, rail¬ 
road hangers, rails and fittings for hangers, 
Novelty tackle blocks, hay-fork pulleys, 

S binders, carriers for hand-hoist and 
crential blocks, differential pulley 
blocks, portable and stationary nand- 
hoists, anti-friction sash pulleys, sliding- 
door sheaves, dumb waiter pulleys, door 
rollers for heavy doors, street-car door 
hangers, wood track hangers, Acme barn 
door rollers, detachable log haul chains, 
endless chains, or links for chains, ice 
elevator chains, Ac. Complete price lists 
accompany the descriptions of the various 
articles included in the contents. The 
catalogue is well printed on good paper 

and is of convenient size. 

• 

Sidney Shepard A Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
have issued a new catalogue of goods 
manufactured and for sale by them. It 
relates to Stamped Ware, Deep and Shal¬ 
low Pieced Tinware, Japanned Ware and 
miscellaneous goods. In the latter de¬ 
partment are represented some of the 
specialties of the company. Creamery 
Pails and Trimmings are also represented, 


style of box in which each set is put up 
is shown, and also other illustrations given 
representing the goods and the manner in 
which they can easily and efficiently be 
displayed. 

The Herendeen Mfg. Company, Geneva, 
N. Y., issue a pamphlet entitled “How 
Shall We Heat,” in which reference is 
made to Open Fireplaces, Hot-Air Fur¬ 
naces and steam or hot-water systems. 
The Furman Heater, which may be used 
as a hot-water or steam generator, is 
especially referred to, and its durability 
and simplicity as well as its efficiency in 
operation alluded to. 

The Hardware store of Weaver Brothers, 
at Downs, near Bloomington, Ill., w-as de¬ 
stroyed by fire on the 26th ult., involving 
a loss of $5000. 

A corporation will be formed under the 
style of the C. H. Gurney Company to suc¬ 
ceed the firm of C. H. Gurney A Co., 247 
Lake street, Chicago, manufacturers’ agents 
for the sale of Hardware. 

Charles A. Wright, a prominent Hard¬ 
ware merchant of Aurora, Ill., died on the 
20th inst. He was an old citizen of that 
place and was universilly esteemed for 
his many excellent qualities of head and 
heart. 

Haff A Walbridge, 76 and 78 Leonard 
street, New York, issue a catalogue relat¬ 
ing to the line of notion specialties which 
they manufacture. The goods are intended 
for the notion, stationery and Hardware 
and druggists’ sundries trade. It in¬ 
cludes a line of Corkscrews, Razor Strops, 
Thermometers, Tape Measures, Button 
Hooks, Match Stanas, Pencil Holders, Ac. 

H. T. Wakeman, successor to Browning, 
Sissum A Co., manufacturers of Belt 
Hooks, Cotters, Spring Keys, D Rings, 
Staples and other goods in this line, will 
continue the business of the late firm at 
the old stand, 85 Chambers street, New 
York 

James L. Haven Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, issue a circular relating to the Little 
Giant Corn Crusher in which a full descrip¬ 
tion is given, with testimonials. They also 
issue in leaflet form illustrations of their 
Iron Chain Pump Curbs and Wood Chain 
Pump Curbs, of which list prices are also 
given. 

Gage A Joost, 243 Water street, New 
York, are sole agents in the United States 
for Anti-Rust. This is a preparation for 
preventing rust on nickel-plated work, 
polished edges and all bright metal sur¬ 
faces. 

The trade will observe the advertisement 
of Joseph Churchyard’s Sons, Buffalo, 
N. Y., in which they call attention to the 
line of Refrigerators, Ice Chests, Ac., 
which they are manufacturing. In this 
departure they are putting a new line of 
goods on the market and are in position 
to take the orders of the trade for the 
coming season. The name of the concern 
is doubtless familiar to most of our read¬ 
ers through the reputation they have on 


Bellows, and it has been facetiously re¬ 
marked that they are in this departure like 
the man in Grimm’s fable who blew hoc 
and blew cold, as they have been blowing 
hot for years with their Bellows and are 
now blowing cold with their Refrigerators, 
and it is intimated that by judicious use 
of their different products the public 
should be able to maintain a comfortable 
temperature. With reference to their new 
line of goods, they claim to have a non¬ 
condensing Refrigerator, and refer to their 
styles as new and different from any now 
offered to the trade. 

Haydock A Bissell announce an auction 
sale, November 14 and 15, at their rooms, 
12 Murray street and 15 Park place, New 
York. The sale covers a large line of 
Table and Pocket Cutlery^ and also goods 
suitable especially for holiday trade. Full 
particulars will be given in our next issue^ 

In the catalogue of the Gould Mfg. 
Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., to which 
we referred in our last issue, there are a 
great many new goods represented which 
are deserving the attention of the trade. 

The Collins-Gibbons Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., issue a circular describing their 
Automatic Wire Straightening and Cutting 
Machines and the Little Giant Wire 
Cutter, to which we shall have occasion to 
refer hereafter. 

The E. C. Meacham Arms Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., have issued a 50-page price 
list, October 20, in which they represent 
a large line of Arms, Ammunition, Sport¬ 
ing Goods, Ac. List prices with discounts 
in characters are given, a key to the quota¬ 
tions being also furnished. 

Tendencies In Trade. 

Referring to the general tendencies in 
the trade, especially in regard to the pro¬ 
portion of goods purchased from manu¬ 
facturers ana jobbers, we have the follow¬ 
ing advices for our subscribers in different 
parts of the country: 

Marshalltown , Iowa .—As 1 observe it, the 
character of the Hardware business is under¬ 
going a change. I find it growing less legit¬ 
imate each year in this: that Hardware is no 
longer a proper word to express the merchan¬ 
dise that so-called Hardware dealers sell. This 
idea applies more particularly to the larger job¬ 
bers in the Western Central States. I observe 
that the combined small jobber and large re¬ 
tailer is growing more numerous throughout 
the United States, and that the purchases of 
this class, as well as the purchases of the better 
retailers only, are made from the manufact¬ 
urers. The larger jobbers, to meet this, are 
placing these other goods, doing so to maintain 
former volume ana income. As I see it, the 
manufacturer is getting nearer the consumer 
through the afore mentioned lesser jobbers and 
retailers. The jobbing business is not increas¬ 
ing in the ratio that consumption is increasing. 

Rock Island, III.—I have been in the trade 
over 20 years, and I think there are fewer 
jobbing houses now than in 1867. More places 
to buy goods, no doubt, but the larger number 
represent the manufacturers. The smaller 
jobbing houses have multiplied, in fact there 
are one or more in every good-sized town that 
supply a local trade, but we refer to the larger 
cities. New York has not a leading jobbing 
Hardware house that does not represent or is 
not a manufacturing concern. Were it the 
proper thing to do we might name many in 
that city and others that are out of business 
and none to take their places, except the man¬ 
ufacturer. Why is it that the manufact¬ 
urers are placing in Chicago, St. Louis and 
other cities agencies and depots of sup¬ 
plies unless it is to reach the retail trade, and. 
if the retail trade did not support them, would 
they stay simply to supply jobbers, when they 
could reach them much more cheaply? Our 
theory is that the retailer will go the manu¬ 
facturer first, because he knows what he is get¬ 
ting, and, if the goods are not what they are 
represented to be, he has no trouble in getting 
at the responsible party for damages. Secondly, 
because, if he wants a reliable, steady trade, he 
must have a good line of goods ana a special 
line in many things, and in Duying of jobbers 
he cannot do it, as they change so often it is 
impossible. The jobber buys where he can buy 
the cheapest and cares nothing for name or 
brand, except his own, and often the dealer 
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has made a special point in regard to certain 
makes of goods, and. running snort, he sends his 
order for the make he him been selling His 
jobber is “ out just at this time ” of those par¬ 
ticular goods, but have “ sent you something 
just as good or better.” When ms goods arrive, 
to his disgust, he finds the very make he has 
been competing against. Another very good 
reason why it is better to buy of the manu¬ 
facturer is that your goods come to you in 
better shape—fewer broken packages and no 
shelf-worn goods. In many lines it is more 
convenient to the average dealer to buy of the 
jobber, but the best retail dealers will buy 
more and more of the maker of the goods, 
where generally there is no boxing or cartage 
to pay, and where with allowance for freight 
he will be able to put the goods in his store for 
the price that the jobber wants for them. 

Red Wing, Minn. —Concerning retail deal¬ 
ers in general, who buy in small quantities 
only, I concede there is no tendency toward 
buying direct from manufacturers, as goods 
can be bought just as cheap from jobbers. 

Detroit . Mich. —We have observed the 
Straub table in The Iron Age y but have never 
kept any statistics of the kind. Owing to the 
fact that in our specialties we carry a larger 
variety than the jobbers, it has always been 
necessary for us to buy of the manufacturers 
of these lines, which include Tools and Build¬ 
ers’ Hardware. Our trade with the jobber is 
therefore comparatively small. In this city 
we find jobbers a very great convenience, 
however, as we can buv staple goods of them 
to advantage—the small difference in- cost be¬ 
ing made up by our not having to carry so 
large a stock. 

Waterville , N. Y.—We have read the table 
of Messrs. Straub & Co. with much interest.. 
We are buying more goods of the manufactur¬ 
ers than formerly, ana, as a general thing, find 
it much more satisfactory than buying through 
the jobbers. We can usually get better prices 
and the goods come in much Better shape—that 
is, better packed, len broken and soiled pack¬ 
ages, &c. We were largely influenced to buy 
direct of manufacturers to protect ourselves 
against the jobbers, as they show great energy 
in drumming up the consumers’ trade in this 
section, so we are forced to put ourselves in a 
position to meet them as competitors. 

Greenville, Mich.—Think that we buy fully 
as large a per cent, of our goods of manufact¬ 
urers as Messrs. Straub & Co.’s table shows, 
but mostly of Eastern manufacturers. We 
buy but little West. Think the matter stands 
almost like this: The manufacturers pick out 
the best retail trade and drum them and offer 
them inducements to buy, taking into consider¬ 
ation the prompt paying qualities, more than 
the size of the sale or the magnitude of the 
firm’s business. And among prompt paying 
firms we think purchases will reach nearly 75 
per cent., while among the smaller firms nearly 
75 per cent, is bought of jobbers. That is the 
way it looks to us. 

Bath . N. Y. —We have always preferred to 
buy of jobbers for the reason that we can buy 
in such auantities as our wants require at prices 
a little above the manufacturer, and if we get 
quantity prices of manufacturer we would reel 
obliged to buy in larger quantities, and the re-, 
suit would be an overstock of goods and unpaid 
bills. , 

Trade Topics. 


A facetious correspondent, signing him¬ 
self “ Traveler,” writes us as follows: 

Pardon me for writing such a cranky let¬ 
ter, but really I can hold myself no longer. 
I am not a stove founder, consequently 
have nothing to lose as such, but may lose 
my position on the road on account of my 
employers closing up shop if the cause of 
my trouble continues. You ask what it 
Is. Simply this: the manufacturers are 
being driven crazy by a new fake (similar 
to the Bohemian Oats swindle) now prac¬ 
ticed by the retail dealers all over the 
country. It is not a new trick by any 
means, but is being played this year for 
All it is worth, and plenty of the too over- 
An xious are always ready to bite. 

“ For my own use ” is the trick. 11 0, 
Heavens, it is vile.” The retailer writes in 
asking for a price on a certain stove in 
jour catalogue saying it is for his own use 
and wants you to make it as low as possi¬ 
ble. Of course it is hard to refuse a good 
customer an extra discount of some kind, 
and if you allow it once you will be sur¬ 
prised to find how many stoves your cus¬ 
tomers need for their own use. We have 
had so many letters of that kind in the past 
few days that I hardly think it safe for any 


man living, Sullivan included, to enter 
our office in search of a stove or even a 
fire-back for his own use. 

The manufacturer who sells a stove giving 
an extra ten 4 ‘ for my own use ” is more to 
blame than the man who asks it, as it is 
the second law of nature (first with some) 
to buy everything as cheap as possible. I 
hope the manufacturers will break up this ' 


| of the elevator. Any number of stories 
! may be reached by this device, but it is 
intended to extend from the basement to 
the second floor. The rails are of iron 
and fiat, planted on the stair strings. The 
first or inner part of the rail is f inch wide 
by J inch thick, screwed *on the top of the 
inside of the string or carriage, and the 
second part is 1 inch square and crewed 



Fig. 285 .—Combined Stair and Elevator. 


paralyzing practice and tell the festive re¬ 
tailer not to use so many stoves. It is ex¬ 
pensive for coal, you know. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

From P. M. Church & Co., Sault de 
Bte. Marie, Mich., a description of whose 
new store we gave some time ago, we have 
received information in regard to their 
Combined Stair and Elevator, the con¬ 
struction of which is illustrated in Fig. 
285. It is referred to as a. convenient 
method of arranging an elevator where 
room is an important factor. The car, it 
will be observed, runs on rails placed at 
the side of the stairway, a counter weight 
balancing the platform. The power can 
be either a set of pulleys or a winch or 
crab placed up stairs so that a rope can be 



attached to it. The size of the car deck 
best adapted for Hardware stores is prob¬ 
ably about 4x5 feet, but on stairs not 
having a pitch of more than 30° the car 
may be lengthened to 7 or 9 feet, and we 
are advised that it will then work quite as 
well as far as its equilibrium is concerned. 
The pitch of the stairs, however, should 
not exceed 45°. The less pitch there is, 
the easier, of course, will be the operation 


on the outer top, forming a rebate on the 
top, in which the rollers are thus guided. 
This detail of the construction is illus¬ 
trated, it will be observed, in Fig. 723. 
This arrangement is referred to as conven¬ 
ient and satisfactory in its working, and 
we are advised that a load can be lifted 
much more easily on this inclined plane 
than where the lift is direct. 

From the same parties we have a de¬ 
scription of the Brush rack shown in Fig. 
286. This rack is made by cutting down 
a clothes-horse, using only the principal 
portion and suspending it with cords, pul¬ 
leys and counterweights from the ceilmg. 
For attaching samples small screw eyes 
are inserted in the rack, the eyes being 
twisted a little to one side so as to form a 
hook, curved so that anything can be 
taken off only by lifting and twisting 
slightly, like a whiffletree hook. When 
the rack is thus prepared samples of 
Brushes are taken and small screw eyes 
placed in the ends. Each Brush is marked 
with cost and selling price per dozen, as 
well as a number corresponding to the 
number of the box in which the stock is 
kept. In operation a customer calls for a 
Brush. The rack is pulled down to the 
proper level for his inspection, thus per¬ 
mitting him to see at a glance what he 
wants, examine the article and give that 
critical inspection so pleasant to the aver¬ 
age buyer. The salesman knows the box 
number and can without trouble hand him 
a Brush clean and fresh from the stock. 
The advantages of handling Brushes in 
this way are referred to as obvious, and 
among them may be mentioned the saving 
of clerks’ time, the elegant and effective 
display, saving general stock from con¬ 
stant handling, resulting in damage to the 
goods, and the ease with which samples 
are disposed of when the sale is completed. 
As a counter weight a shot bag is used, 
which can be loaded more or less heavily 
as samples increase or diminish. 

A new and convenient case for the ac¬ 
commodation of Tacks, Nails and other 
goods is illustrated in Figs 287 and 288. 
It is the invention of W. G. Barnes, of 
Larabee & Barnes, Amsterdam, N. Y 
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and was patented in July of the present 
year. Fig. 287 gives a general view of 
the case, while Fig. 288 shows the con¬ 
struction of the separate boxes which are 
used in it. This case is designed to fur¬ 
nish means whereby Tacks, Nails, Wire 
Brads, Staples and similar articles may be 
more readily handled than by the methods 
usually employed by Hardware dealers. 
The size of case as shown is as follows: 
Length, 354, inches; depth, 13 inches; 
hight, 194 inches. The boxes, Fig. 288, 
are intended to be made of metal and will 
contain about 25 pounds. When to be 
filled they may be drawn out of the case 



Fig. 287.— Case for Tacks , Brads, <tc. 


and placed in any convenient position, and 
the article poured into it, when the bin can 
be replaced in the case. The goods can 
obviously be taken in small or large quan¬ 
tities with the use of a- small rake, the 
scale-pan being held under the bin to re¬ 
ceive them, it will be understood that 
the case as shown, Fig. 287, contains two 
rows of receptacles, each of which is closed 
by a cover, which is operated as shown. 
In this case the upper tier is devoted to 
Tacks and the lower to Wire Brads, the 
name Wire Brads being visible when 
the lid is closed. The numbers on the 
under side of the covers denote the size 
or quality of the articles contained in the 
boxes under them, and may also have the 
cost and selling price thereon. This case 
is alluded to as especially adapted for the 
handling of Tacks in bulk, Wire Brads, 



Fig. 288.— View of Box. 

Horse Nails, &c., and is offered as a con¬ 
venient device for this purpose. It is re- 
referred to as working exceedingly well in 
practice and obviating the difficulties that 
are usually found in managing the line of 
goods for which they are especially de¬ 
signed. 

Condition of Business. 

From Louisville, Kv., we have the fol¬ 
lowing report under date October 27: 

The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky., for 
the past week has been a great improvement 
over the previous one. General orders are 
large and entirely satisfactory; this is par¬ 
ticularly the case with shelf goods, on which 
the jobbers realize reasonable profits. Gunning 
season having arrived, Ammunition naturally 
forms a large part of country orders. 

Shipments this week are very heavy, with 
many specifications left unfilled for lack of ca¬ 
pacity to get them off. The increased demand 
appears to be general and betokens permanent 
improvement. The urgent demand for Lisrht 
Sheet Iron has been relieved by the mills catch¬ 
ing up with orders. Bar is freely offering 
from mills, but prices remain firm so far. 

Cut Nails have again gore all to pieces; 
trade in them being completely demoralized by 
continued cuts offering and further helped down¬ 
ward by several speculative lots selling at ruin¬ 
ous prices. Overproduction is recognized as 


the prime cause of the evil, but then the de¬ 
mand from the country has been small this fall. 

Stove jobbers and foundries are having good 
business, the increased amount of goods going 
out about equaling lower scale of prices for¬ 
merly prevailing. 

From Fremont, Neb., we have the fol¬ 
lowing advices in regard to the condition 
of trade and the outlook: 

Small grain was not as good here as it usually 
is. Hence collections have been a little slow. 
The corn crop is good, well matured and acre¬ 
age large. Collections should come in well 
later on. Trade is good, and I look for it to 
continue so until winter sets in and puts a stop 
to building. In short, our country here seems 
to be in a good and prosperous condition. 

From Michigan we have the following 
advices in regard to trade : 

“While the volume of business is somewhat 
late in coming forward, trade on the whole is 
in a healthy condition. Customers, while sup¬ 
plying their needs, are cautio is in incurring 
obligations, and there is a growing disposition 
to pay cash. Indications are good for future 
trade. 


Recent Exports in Hardware 
and Related Lines. 

PER BARK MYVANROY, OCTOBER 1, FOR PORT 
NATAL, AFRICA. 

By H. W. Peabody <£ Co.—8 cases Sewine Ma¬ 
chines, 31 packages Hardware, 20 packages 
Agricultural Implements, 50 dozen Shovels, 
4H0 dozen Handles, 165 bundles Sash Weights, 
223 packages Agricultural Implements, 87 
packages Hardware, 1 case Pumps, 4 crates 
Chums, 8 cases Hardware, 49 packages Car¬ 
riage-ware, 12 Axles, 2 cases Bolts and Nuts, 
2 packages Lawn Mowers, 13 Sewing Ma¬ 
chines, 300 pounds Nads, 120 dozen Handles, 

1 case Tools. 

PER BARK ROSE C., OCTOBER 9, FOR PORT 
NATAL, AFRICA. 

By New Home Sewing Machine Company .— 
34 cases Sewing Machines 

By Marcial db Co. —10 cases Rims, Spokes. &c., 
828 pounds Nails, 2226 pounds Mule Shoes, 
3498 pounds Nails. 

By J. Norton db Son. —48 Plows. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —39 cases Plow 
Parts, 15 dozen Axes, 57 cases Plow Parts, 29 
dozen Axes, 100 dozen Shovels. 

By Arkell db Douglas.— 860 Hammers, 10 
dozen Axes, 16 dozen Picks, 20 dozen Han¬ 
dles. 

By H. W Peabody db Co. —6 dozen Handles. 

By Comer Bros, db Co. —54 cases Hardware, 8 
cases Agricultural Implements, 177 cases 
Hardware. 

By Coombs , Crosby db Eddy.— 22,453 pounds 
Coil Wire, 6 Cora Shelters, 31 dozen Plow 
Parts, 78 Clocks, 5 dozen Plow Parts. 176 
Plows, 6 Corn Shellers. 856 dozen Handles, 1 
dozen Washing Machines, 2 dozen Carpen¬ 
ters’ Tools, 3 Cora Shellers, 20 Meat Cutters, 

2 Sausage Stuff era, 6 Churns, 1 dozen Wheel¬ 
barrows, 8 dozen Wrenches, 18 Lamps, 4 
dozen Axes, 27 Pumps, 19 dozen Hardware, 
5 Corn Shellers, 6 Churns, 2 Sausage Stuffere, 
14 dozen Wrenches, 9 Lamps, 9 dozen Axes, 
1 dozen Wheelbarrows, 16 Pumps, 21 Saws, 
12 dozen Hardware. 


PER BARK WM. PHILLIPS, OCTOBER 11, FOR 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 

By Mailler db Duereau. —60 dozen Shovels ? 300 
dozen Handles, 25 cases Sewing Machines, 
100 dozen Handles, 20 dozen Handles, 4 cases 
Saws, 2 cases Saws. 

By Arkell db Douglas. —3 cases Carriage-ware, 
30 pairs Rims, 2 gross Stove Polish, 5 dozen 
Saws, 5 dozen Hammers, 5 l $ dozen Wrenches, 
60 pounds Hardware, 4 dozen Axes, 21 dozen 
Wire Goods, 4 dozen Fruit Presses, 1 dozen 
Lamp ware, 2 dozen Lamp ware. 

By A. Field db Co. —11 Stoves, 6 dozen Stove 
Repairs, 1 gross Blades, 3^ dozen Hardware. 
7 sets Axles, 9 pairs Springs. \)4 dozen Tool 
Chests, 240 pounds Horse Nails, 3000 Bolts, 
10 pairs Hardware, 1 dozen Razor Strops, 6 
gross Hooks, 4 dozen Fire Sets, 4 dozen Bird 
Founts, 3 gross Molds, 2 dozen Tools,»3 dozen 
Can Openers. 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co. —1 case Handles. 

Bu H. W. Peabody db Co. —14,800 pounds Barb 
Wire, 5 cases Harness and Parts, 5 packages 
Pumps, 50 cases Hardware, 252 pounds 
Castings. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son. —15 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 12 dozen Axes, 4 packages Churns, 1 
case Toys, 172 dozen Handled Axes. 21 sets 
Axles, 3 dozen Wringers, 14 dozen Forks, 18 
dozen Spade Handles, 68 dozen Handled 
Axes, 200 papers Lining Nails. 14 dozen 
Wringers, 3 packages Carriage Hardware, 7 
packages Hardware. }4 dozen Wheel Jacks, 
355 pounds Tire Bolts, 9 Lawn Mowers, 
% gross Rat Traps, 6 dozen Hammers, 1 case 


Stamped-ware, 1 case Kitchen-ware, 17 pack¬ 
ages Hardware, 8 dozen Hammers, 5 gross 
Blacking, 5 gross Fruit Jars, 1 case Hard¬ 
ware, 15 dozen Spade Handles, 48 packages 
Carriage Woodwork, 9 packages Agricult¬ 
ural Implements. 

By Coombs, Crosby db Eddy. —6 dozen Shov 
els, 2 cases Slates, 1 Lathe. 137 pounds Oil 
Stone, 6 dozen Traps, 6000 feet Safety Fuse. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —5 cases Carpen¬ 
ters’ Tools, 1 case Mower Parts, 3 Drilling 
Machines, 1 Washer, 124 pounds Rubber 
Springs. 40 dozen Handles, 2 casks Pumps, 6 
dozen Mouse Traps, 3 dozen Dashers, 872 
pounds Nails, 6 gross Wicks, 3 dozen Grind¬ 
stone Fittings, 255 pounds Tacks, 12 dozen 
Scythe Stones. 1>£ dozen Wringers, 3360 
pounds Axle Grease, 13 Stoves, 550 pounds 
Horse Nails. 1250 pounds Horse Nails, 3 
Blowers, % dozen Mangles, 287 pounds Riv¬ 
ets, 2 dozen Bush Hooks, 3 dozen Grindstone 
Fittings, 2 cases Harness, 25 dozen Axes, 15 
cases Hardware, 3 cases Hardware, 7 cases 
Hardware, 6 cases Carriage-ware, 1 case Tire 
Benders, 2 barrels Pipe Fittings, l case Hard¬ 
ware. 

By Woodhouse dt Stertz. —2594 pounds Axles. 

By New Haven Clock Company. —84 boxes 
Clocks 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co. —18 sets Wheels. 

By Welch db Lea —4 cases Iron Bolts. 

By Plumb, Burdict db Barnard. —1370 pounds 
Iron Bolts. 

By Meriden Britannia Company.— 6 pack¬ 
ages PI a ted-ware. 

By Singer Mfg. Company. —555 cases Sewing 
Machines. 

By Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. —92 
pounds Lead Pencils. 

By Russell db Erwin Mfg. Company. —9 cases 
Hardware. 

By W. db B. Douglas .—3 packages Pumps. 

By Ansonia Clock Company. —46 boxes 
Clocks. 

By Goulds Mfg. Company. —1330 pounds 
Pumps. 

PER SHIP JOAQUIN, OCTOBER 13, 1888, FOR 
SYDNEY, N. 8. W. 

By J. L. Mott Iron Works. —46,202 pounds 
Cast Iron Stoves. 

By W. K. Freeman. —3162 rounds Tackle 
Blocks, 24 bundles Lamp Goods, 75 dozen 
Edge Tools, 7 packages Hardware, 2 cases 
Saws, 165 pounds Drills, 12,557 pounds Axles, 
22 crates Churns. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co. —216 dozen Handles, 
4 dozen Axes, 6 cases Boys’ Wagons, 51 pack¬ 
ages Clocks, 67 sets Harness. 

By Collins Company. —256 dozen Edge Tools, 
80 dozen Picks, 100 dozen Edge Tools. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company .— 
250 Guns, 85 sets Tools, 50,000 Metallic Cart¬ 
ridges, 10,000 Metallic Cartridges, 300,000 
Primers, 24,000 Metallic Cartridges, 3000 
Shells, 25 Guns, 7000 Metallic Cartridges. 

% H. W. Peabody db Co.— 15 cases Type- 
ritera, 44,810 pounds Fence Wire. 

By Seth Thomas Clock Company .—4492 
Clocks. 

By C. E. Renshaw. —21,343 pounds Axle 
Grease. 

By Ansonia Clock Company. —25 boxes Clocks, 
115 boxes Clocks. 

New Haven Clock Company. —28 pounds 
Clocks. 

By E. W. Harrison. —2 cases Steel Tools. 

By Russell db Erwin Mfg. Company. —15 cases 
Hardware. 

By John A. Ten Eyck. —4 cases Carriage 
Springs. 

By Barber db Co. —915 pounds Iron Castings. 
By A. Field db Co.— 5 gross Hammers. 

By Simpson, Hall, Muler db Co. —210 pounds 
Plated-ware. 

By. Fairbanks db Co. —2289 pounds Scales. 

By W. db B. Douglas. —11 packages Pomps. 

By Rogers , Smith db Co. —1 box Plated-ware. 
BfjHealy db Earl.— 5 cases Grain Mills, 1 Hay 
Press, IS cases Wood-Working Machinery, 5 
boxes Emery Wheels, 1 box Pumps, 2 boxes 
Saws. 

By Meriden Britannia Company. —20 boxes 
Plated-ware. 

By Arnold, Cheney db Co.— 1 case Wheels. 11 
cases Carnage Hardware, 18 cases Wheels, 4 
cases Carriage Springs, 52 cases Axles, 7 
cases Wagons. 8 cases Carriage Hardware, 37 
cases Axes, 8 cases Saw Mills, 7 cases Hoes, 
&c., 17 cases Handles, 9 cases Iron Castings. 
Byllsley, Doubleday db Co. —6 gross Egg 
Beaters, 10 gross Can Openers, 1 l 4 dozen 
Banks. 1 case Toys, 9 cases Castings, 18% 
gross Axle Grease, 6 dozen Step-Ladders, 41 
Stencils, 448 pounds Pumice Stone, 4 dozen 
Paint Brushes, 130 pounds Glue, 2% gross 
Axle Grease. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son. —82,149 pieces Roof¬ 
ing Slate, 13 boxes Sewing Machines, 50 sets 
Harness, 1 Carriage, 2 cases Carriage Hard¬ 
ware, 6 packages Machinery, l box Plated- 
ware, 1 case Toys, 2 cases Hardware, 22 
packages Agricultural Implements, 11 pack¬ 
ages Corn Shellers, 14 packages Machinery, 
7 packages Guns and Parts. 
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By *4. Lascelles <£ Co .— 6 g ross Axle 
Grease, 6 cases Tacks, 50 dozen Washboards, 
1 case Toys, 3 cases Toys, 12 gross Pencils, 57 
cases Slates, 2 gross Mouse Traps, 2 cases 
Firearms, 1 gross Wrenches, 2}4 gross Saws, 
3 dozen Money Drawers, 100,000 Primers, 
2000 Cartridges, 1% gross Padlocks, 1 case 
Blocks, 6 dozen Scissors, 1 case Firearms, % 
dozen Cork Pullers, 3 boxes Brackets. 

Science vs. Familiar Things. 

By Knarf. 

What is more familiar to us than stoves, 
and yet how unfamiliar are the most fa¬ 
miliar things. For instance, the writer 
remembers, in his boyhood days, the 
kitchen stove, and that a large iron pot 
always stood on the left-hand back griddle 
hole, with water in; so there could have 
been no reservoir to the stove. The con¬ 
struction was not of the elevated oven 
type, nor of the crank stove, where the 
lias were revolved at pleasure over the 
fire, by the aid of a crank and cog-wheel 
working in corresponding cogs on the un¬ 
derside of the top of the stove, which was 
necessarily circular. My memory of this 
stove was contemporary with about 1858 
or ’59. We had a “Dutch oven’ 7 built 
in connection with the chimney, with the 
feed door, also the oven door, built to open 
into the kitchen. This oven I never saw 
used, and why it was built I never knew. 
The house was built about 1852, and that 
must certainly have been after people were 
dependent upon a tin reflecting oven, be¬ 
fore an open fireplace. I know some of 
our neighbors’ houses had the same ‘ ‘ Dutch 
oven” arrangement in them. The “Dutch 
oven ” of that day, was similar to the 
bakers’ oven of the present time. This, 
with an open fireplace for wood, took 
nearly all the space on one side of a large 
kitchen, as it was one continuous brick 
front, the oven flue merging into the fire¬ 
place flue before it reached the top of the 
chimney. But to return to the stove; 
though 1 can see that stove standing in our 
kitchen, black, with no attempt at orna¬ 
mentation or nickel; and, though it 
burned wood—and a good deal of it—I 
cannot tell the make, nor number, nor date 
of patent. 

I was not far enough along in stoveology 
to be interested in these matters. I know 
about this time my father tired of chang¬ 
ing this stove from the kitchen to the 
woodshed, in summer, and from the wood¬ 
shed to the kitchen again in the fall. I 
surmise, too, that the stove was getting the 
worse tor wear; so it was not brought 
back into the kitchen one fall, but a new 
one took its place. I think my mother 
preferred the old stove to cook in. And 
so I was in the same house for years with 
this cook stove. I can tell nothing in par¬ 
ticular about it. 

What science does the average husband 
try harder to learn than that of putting 
up stoves? Each fall presents the same 
question, and each time he tackles the 
problem fearlessly, and it usually results 
m a stove man being called. The same 
pipe was used last year, when the 
stove stood just where you want it again 
this year; this pipe has shrunk and won’t 
fill the bill, though it was all put away to¬ 
gether in the spring and hasn’t been 
touched since until you try to put it to¬ 
gether and make it reach. Then, too, after 
you have tried to put all the big ends of 
the pipe together, and then all the small 
ends together, you feel so mean, and yet 
somewhat relieved, to see how easily the 
pipe fits together, and stretches the re¬ 
quired length m the skillful hands of a 
tmner. 

The same question comes up in the 
household each fall: How are we going to 
arrange for heating this winter? The self¬ 
feed base-heater is not suitable for early 
fall or late spring, and it is such a nuisance 
to burn wood for a while and then have to 
change to a coal stove. Four stoves are 
necessary for the safe conduct of a family 
through each year. A gasoline stove 


for cooking in summer and a cook stove 
for winter. A wood heating stove for fall 
and spring and a coal stove for winter. 
Those who have furnace, grate and gas 
stove are not troubled as other men are. 

The stove question is a troublesome one 
to any family in moderate circumstances, 
whether it be the getting of a cook stove 
or a heater. After the question that 
there has to be a new stove, by the inability 
of the old one longer to fill the require¬ 
ments of the family, the next question is, 
“ What kind?” The neighbors’ stoves are 
brought up for comparison, and the 
beauty and utility of Mrs. Smith’s is com¬ 
pared with that of Mrs. Jones’s. The wife 
takes occasion next day to “ look around ” 
among the stove stores, and after being 
shown the assortment in three or four of 
them, becomes so bewildered in styles and 
prices, and where she saw this one, or 
that one, she can’t tell. The daughter 
takes a look, and comes home with her 
mind made up as to just the one she would 
buy. Some evening, a few days later, the 
old gentleman takes the matter in hand, 
and is going to have an end of this fool¬ 
ishness. Before he reaches home he has 
ordered a stove, which proves to be just 
the one his wife and daughter “ would not 
have under any consideration ” when they 
were looking. The rumpus ensuing is a 
stayer; in fact, it causes unpleasantness in 
the family until it is worn out. The 
science displayed by the salesman in work¬ 
ing off the old familiar thing on the hus¬ 
band—the stove that has been on his floor 
for more than a year—is a standing joke in 
the store for a long time. 

A most unpleasant feature of the stove 
trade over a large section of our beautiful 
country is the prominent part “second¬ 
hand stoves ” play in closing a bargain for 
a new stove. Horse trading is not to be 
compared to it. Broken down, foundered, 
spavined stoves are brought to view, just 
as good as the day they bought them, 
splendid heaters or cooks, as the case may 
be, and the only reason they want to trade 
is because it is too large or two small, too 
high to put coal in, or it takes up too much 
room in the kitchen. But trade we have 
to, or some one else will, and make the sale 
of the new stove. And so the merchant’s 
rofits on his new stove, or, per- 
aps, more than the profits, go in the 
second-hand store. A lease is generally 
taken for the balance of the payment, the 
money to be paid in installments, making 
the final payment due in about six months. 
Oh! the familiar things are pleasant to 
deal in. Sometimes we think there is a 
tendency toward less nickel in buyers’ 
minds, and yet, however strongly they ob¬ 
ject to a fancy stove, the appointments of 
this class of goods are usually so much 
better than the plainer that they choose 
the nickeled ones. The fall trade on heat¬ 
ers bids to be light, especially in hard- 
coal base-burners. The high-priced coal 
is almost prohibitory for the $1.25 
or $1.50 a day laborer; $7.50 and $8 
coal is beyond their reach. Wood 
they can buy by the load as their 
needs be without feeling it so much. 
Wood stoves of small size and little money 
are in demand, just to use until coal comes 
down, which each winter they hope it will 
do, before the next season. How little 
idea we have of the grinding poverty of 
the day laborer, the man that depends 
upon muscle instead of brain for a liveli¬ 
hood. Accident or sickness incurs a debt 
that takes months to pay, and many 
waste the best years of their lives in try¬ 
ing to make both ends meet. Yet this 
class of people are the real consumers, the 
ones the country depends upon to use its 
products. There is a growing demand 
among the thinking class for burners that 
will successfully use oil for fuel, both for 
cooking and heating. A number of this 
class of inventions have been put upon the 
market, but have not filled the place. 


Some are too expensive or complicated; 
they are not economical in fuel; they clog 
up or have to be run in connection with a 
steam jet. The matter is interesting 
many minds, and before long some one 
will make a fortune who gets the right 
thing for this purpose. 

The fact of smaller bills of stoves on 
first orders, and a more frequent ordering 
at stocks or assortments become broken, 
seems to be the order of the day. While 
stove men try to look at it in a favorable 
light, it # is an open secret they are dis¬ 
appointed. There seems to have been a 
hope of an increase over last year’s busi¬ 
ness, which, so far, has not been realized. 
While we bear of large crops through the 
press, there are few sections West, North 
or South that are not short on some staple. 
Where there is abundance of everything, 
old debts are making the farmers feel 
poor. There is, no doubt, a change taking 
place in the manner of doing business, 
which is wholly the outcome of the ne¬ 
cessity of the times. One favorable feat¬ 
ure in this perceptible change is a gradual 
nearing to cash. The stove manufactur¬ 
ers, with large profits, years ago could 
afford to give long time. The merchant 
on this long time could afford to sell 
stoves on leases or monthly payments, un¬ 
til now a cash customer for a stove is a 
rarity. The stove makers have talked the 
matter of shortening the time on stoves, 
but in some way do not see their way clear 
to do it A shortening of time from first 
hands would necessitate a corresponding 
curtailing of liberality on the 'part of the 
retailer, which, no doubt, would reduce 
the number of stoves retailed. The labor¬ 
ing class who break up stoves in moving 
and buy new ones, or another class who 
are higher in the dollars and cents and 
trade off a good stove for one of newer 
style, are not able to pay cash for a stove. 

What the reduction in stove sales would 
be if every one kept their stove as long as 
it was serviceable, instead of trading it off 
simply on account of style, will probably 
never be determined. There is no doubt 
but the change in patterns of stoves, 
especially heating stoves, during the last 
three or four years, has acted like a tonic 
to the retail trade. To keep up with the 
styles of stoves, and have one as good and 
elaborate as the neighbor, has stimulated 
the trade, and now, like a sick person, the 
trade has had a relapse because the tonic 
is no longer taken, or, if taken, is losing 
its effect. It is not an unusual thing in 
some sections of the country to see from 
20 to 100 second-handed heaters in stock. 
Each of these second-hand stoves repre¬ 
sents at least the profit of the new stove 
which took its place, if not more than the 
profit. A large part of these stoves have 
teen carried over from last year; they had 
to be put away for the summer, brought 
out again this fall, polished again, and in 
many cases will be sold for less than cost 
to close them out. Is it any wonder that 
retailers are not placing large orders ? The 
query is pertinent, Why do you trade in 
second-hand stoves ? Because if you do 
not offer the same inducements as your 
competitors you will be badly left. They 
will do such business, and you must. Sec¬ 
ond-hand cook stoves are generally in de¬ 
mand, being fewer of them on the market. 
A cook stove is good until it is worn out, 
as styles change less, and even with more 
nickel on ana swell doors, kickers and 
pie-removers, the old cook stove remains 
in the kitchen, and is not intended for 
show A cook stove that is a “ good 
baker ” is so highly prized it is used until 
the last minute. So, while the cook stove 
is an old familiar thing, the heater is un¬ 
familiar. New ornaments, jewels, nickel, 
new shapes and styles are found in our 
houses each year, and the Morning 
Glory, Good Record, Shining Light, ana 
many other contemporaries are consigned 
to the scrap pile. 
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The J. G. C. Hanger. 


This hanger is made by the Coleman 
Hardware Company, Chicago and Morris, 
Ill. The frame is described as made of 
Bessemer steel bent from flat bars while 
hot. The rider bars are malleable iron 
with ribbed recesses for frames. The 
claim is made that the hanger is thor¬ 
oughly braced, so as to be equal to solid 


by the various ranges to date: Marquette 
range, 1,543,447 tons; Gogebic, 1,100,451 
tons; Menominee, 926,190 tons; Vermil¬ 
lion, 368,385 tons; total, 3,938,473 tons. 

Thompson's Clean Box Shoe Blacking. 

The accompanying illustration represents 
a new’ style of blacking box which is used 
by the Thompson Mfg. Company, Lansing- 


burgh, N. Y. In the cut the box is rep¬ 
resented open with the lid resting upon it. 
In the form in w hich the box is made, it 
will be seen that it can be readily held in 
the hand while the fingers are protected 
from contact with the brush or blacking 
by the wide and flaring edge. The manu¬ 



al New Blacking Box. 


facturers also call attention to the fact that 
the box has rounding corners, thus per¬ 
mitting the removal of all blacking by the 
brush, as there are no sharp corners in 


which the blacking hardens out of reach. 
The point is also made that from the con¬ 
struction of the lid the box is easily opened 
without the annoyance that is often ex¬ 
perienced from tight covers. The quality 
of the blacking is also alluded to. The 
simplicity, neatness, convenience and clean¬ 
liness of the box, together with the fact 
that it costs no more than the common flat 
box, are other points made in regard to it. 


Royal Flint Ware. 

George Havell, Newrark, N. J., for whom 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., are agents, is manufacturer of 
a line of Royal Flint Ware, including a 
variety of culinary utensils, some of wmch 
are represented in the accompanying illus¬ 
trations, from which a correct idea may 
be obtained of the style and special feat¬ 
ures of the goods. The ware is made of 
solid crockery, with metal bands for the 
purpose of attaching the necessary handles.. 
The bottom of each utensil is protected 
with sheet iron, to which it is attached by 
means of a bead and groove in the earthen- 



Fig % l .—Oxford Sauce Fan. 

ware, into which it is turned. There is an 
air space between the iron and the bottom 
of the vessel to prevent burning. Fig. 1 
represents the Oxford saucepan, which is 
made in 1 1$, 2, 2|, SJ, 4$, 5$ quarts. 
Fig. 2, the Venice teapot, which is made 
in 1, 1$, 2, 3, 4 and 6 quarts, and Fig. 8, 
the Dresden Kettle, which is made in 1, 2, 
3 and 5 quarts. The bright metal bands by 
which the handles are attached contrasting 



Fig. 2.— Venice Tea Pot. 


pleasantly with the color of the body of 
the utensils gives them an attractive ap¬ 
pearance. The material of which these 
utensils are made is referred to as a com¬ 
position possessing absolutely fire-proof 
qualities, and as only the china comes in 
contact with the food the desirability of 
these goods for culinary purposes is al¬ 
luded to, while they are referred to as 
commended by their cleanliness, durability 



Fig. 3 .—Dresden Kettle. 


and attractiveness. It is expected that 
they will fill a place in the kitchen in com¬ 
petition with ordinary agate and granite 
ware for many purposes. Besides the 
articles illustrated Mr. Havell's circulars 
represent the Venice coffee pots, 1, li, 2, 
3, 4 and 6 quarts; Royal pie plates, two 
sizes; Dresden saucepans, 1, 3 and 5 
quarts; Royal pudding pans, 2, 3, 4 and 
6 quarts; water coolers, 2, 8 and 6 gallons, 
Oxford preserving kettles, 1$, 2, 2f, 8J, 
4i and 5£ quarts; White House pails, 1, 
2, 3 and 4 quarts, and White House jars or 
kettles, 1, 2, 3 aud 4 quarts. 



forgings. It is put on the market to meet 
the demand for a hanger that can be sold 
in competition with cheap goods. It is 
made in three sizes, No. 0, No. 1 and 
No. 2, for 20 feet, 12 feet and 7 feet doors 
respectively. 

Combined Drill Holder and Counter¬ 
sink. 


Wells Bros. & Co., Greenfield, Mass., 
have recently put on the market the Little 
Giant Combined Drill Holder and Counter¬ 
sink represented in the accompanying il¬ 
lustration. It is intended for use with 
regular twist drills, and the point is made 
that, the countersink following the drill, 
the job is completed at one operation. 
The drill, it will be observed, may be set 
for the depth of hole wanted. It is so 
constructed that the countersink cutters 
can be taken out and ground. The hole 



runs through the holder. This tool is 
made with i-inch or |j-inch shanks, the 
}-inch being furnished unless otherwise 
ordered. This tool is made for holding 

A> Ay Ay i and A inch drills. It is 
described as made of the best tool steel. 

A Marquette, Mich., dispatch to the 
Cleveland Plaindealer, dated October 27, 
gives the following totals of ore shipments 
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Clipper Lamp and Reflector. 

The Clipper Mfg. Company, of Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, are offering the trade the Clip¬ 
per safety lamp, provided with their new 
style corrugated reflector, a general view 



The Clipper Lamp. — Fig. 1 .—Lamp Showing 
One Style of Corrugated Reflector. 

of which is afforded by the engraving 
Fig. 1. This lamp is specially designed for 
using coal oil as an illuminant and for 
employment in the kitchen, shop, store or 
factory. It is claimed to be perfectly 
safe and to give double the light of an 
ordinary household lamp. It is constructed 
of very heavy tin plate, which removes all 
danger of breakage. The special feature 
to which the companv direct attention is 
the reflector, which is corrugated in such 
a manner as to greatly add to the power of 
the light. It is also arranged in such a 
way as to serve as a guard to the 
chimney, keeping it perfectly fast in place, 
while the handle acts as a bracket, by 



Fig. 2 .—The Clipper Queen Anne Lamp. 

which the lamp may be suspended upon 
the wall or carried from place to 
place. The lamp is easily filled, 
cannot be broken and will not easily up¬ 
set. Each lamp is thoroughly tested and 
is guaranteed) not to leak if properly 
filled. Another form of lamp ana reflec¬ 
tor is shown in Fig. 2 Of the accompany¬ 
ing illustrations. In this case the base or 
fount of the lamp is made of glass, render¬ 
ing it free from leakage. The reflector 
is more nearly circular than the one above 
referred to and is placed in a slightly dif¬ 
ferent position with regard to the lamp 
chimney. In the back of the handle is a, 
match box, which will be found a great | 


convenience. These goods are offered the 
trade in fancy colors, and are packed one 
dozen in a case. 

Compressed Paper Wash-Basin. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of 
Chicago, agents for Snelling & Matches, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturers, are put¬ 
ting on the market a line of unique wash¬ 
basins composed of paper, which has been 
compressed in the shape shown in the ac¬ 


and are fully warranted. They are sold in 
this city by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
111 Liberty street, New York. 


The Ires Counter. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents the Ives Counter, which is put on 
the market by George E. Ives, New Haven, 
Conn. It is intended to be attached to a 
press or other machine for registering its 
movements so as to give an accurate ac¬ 



Compressed Paper Wash Basins. 


companying illustration. These basins 
are warranted thoroughly water-proof, 
will not crack or foul, and are handsomely 
decorated in six colors. The manufact¬ 
urers announce that, while they guarantee 
them to be adapted to any climate, they 
will be found specially suitable for use in 
extremely hot countries where tin and 
other ware soon become useless. These 
basins are lighter than those made of tin 
or crockery and are besides more durable, 
being non-dentable, and non-breakable. 
Five sizes are made, the smallest being 114 - 
inches in diameter by 3 inches in hight, 
and the largest 154 inches in diameter by 
4 inches in hight. 


Steel Socket Bridge Wrench. 


The illustration given below represents 
a new ratchet wrench designed for turn¬ 
ing large nuts. It is manufactured by the 
Lowell Wrench Company, Lowell, Mass. 
The tool is so constructed that when once 
placed on the nut it is not necessary to 
take it off until the nut has been screwed 
up as far as desired, the turning being ac¬ 
complished by the simple oscillation of the 
handle, as in the well-known ratchet drill. 
By moving the thumb-latch shown on top 
the same motion of the lever causes the 
wrench to turn the nut off instead of on. 
The point is made in regard to this wrench 
that it is especially compact and durable, 
and that the space occupied about the nut 
is comparatively small, allowing the use of 
the wrench in cldfee places. The wrenches 
are made in three sizes, including sockets 
to take nuts from If inches to inches in 
diameter, varying by eighths up to 2 


count of its productions and showing each 
operator’s progress as often as may be de¬ 
sired. The diameter of the the face is 34 
inches, the entire width across face and 
projections being 4[4 inches. The thick¬ 
ness of the entire machine is 1J inch and 
the weight 12 ounces. The lever moves 
$ inch at the extreme end. The case is of 
brass, the works being iron and steel, ex¬ 
cept the faces of the dials which are card- 



The Ives Counter. 


board secured to brass. The machine may 
be instantly set at zero or any number de 
sired, by means of a thumb-screw on face. 
In using the counter it is secured on some 
stationary part of the machine or near the 
machine, a wire or chain being attached to 
the lever, and the opposite end of the 
wire to the moving part of the machinery 
when it is ready for use. A single machine 
is sold at $4, lots of six at $3.50, and lots 
of one hundred or more at $2.25. 


The last quarterly report of the Bureau 
of Statistics just issued contains, in a 
tabular form, the rates of import duties 



Steel Socket Bridge Wrench. 


inches, and then by 4 inches. The tests 
to which this wrench has been subjected 
in practice have convinced the manufact¬ 
urers that it will be found to meet a want 
for a tool of this character. The wrenches 
and sockets are made from steel castings, | 


under the several tariff acts from 1789 to 
1883, both inclusive, in four groups, from 
July 4, 1789, to February 5, 1816, from 
April 27, 1816, to August 30, 1842, from 
July 30, 1846, to June 21, 1874, and from 
June 22, 1874, to January 1, 1884. 
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The Eureka Drum. 

We illustrate in the accompanying cuts 
a combined oven and heating drum, which 
is the invention of De Witt Van Evra, is 
manufactured and sold by Kieckhefer, 
Bartling & Co., 149 Lake street, Chicago. 
Fig. 1 shows the general appearance of 
the device with the end door closed. The 
drum is made with a sheet-iron body and 
cast-iron heads, oven bottoms, collars and 
doors. The sheet-iron body can be made 
of any length, so as to fit a long box stove 



The Eureka Drum. — Fig. 1 .—General Veew 
of Drum with Door Closed. 

or an ordinary heating stove as may be 
found desirable or necessary. It can be 
used on the top of a stove to secure ad¬ 
ditional heat or to convert a heating stove 
into a cooking stove, or it can be placed in 
an upper room to heat it by utilizing the 
waste heat from a cooking or heating 
stove in the room below. The smoke and 


j is provided on the inside of the drum, 

; forming a convenient arrangement for 
1 heating water, irons, &c. The advan- 
i tages of the Eureka drum, as stated by the 
inventor, are as follows: A heating stove 
| can be converted into a parlor cook; a 


is a spring which is of sufficient tension 
to hold the prongs closed. By compress¬ 
ing the spring by means of the small 
handle shown m the cut at the left of the 
larger one the prongs are opened, releasing 
the article held between them. By allow¬ 



The Howard Spherical Grate. 


cheap high shelf and warming oven are 
secured, and a great convenience is pro¬ 
vided for heating water, irons, &c., with 
a surface burner. 


Champion Window Dresser. 

The attention which is being given to 
the appearance of show-windows at the 
present day is well known to all in the re¬ 
tail trade who have carefully read the 
columns of The Iron Age during the 
past year or two. It is also a well-recog¬ 
nized fact that, in order to maintatn an 
attractive display in the show-window, it 


ing the handles to spring apart the prongs 
are again closed. The device is claimed 
to be cheap, durable, and not likely to 
get out of order. The stiffness of the 
spring may be regulated by means of a 
nut inside the handle. The dresser is 8 
feet 8 inches in length, nickel-plated and 
provided with an ebonized handle. 


Howard Spherical Grate. 


In the engraving presented herewith is 
shown a general view of what is known as 
the Howard Patent Spherical Self-Dump- 



Champion Window Dresser. 


other products of combustion pass com¬ 
pletely around the interior of this drum, 
being guided by deflecting plates which 
retain the heat but do not obstruct the 
draft. Fig. 2 of the illustrations shows 
the jacket of the drum partly cut away to 
expose the construction of the interior. 



Fig. 2.— View of Drum with Side Partially 
Broken Away. 


The doors are portable; when closed they 
convert the drum into an oven, hut when 
it is not used as an oven they ua intended 
to be taken off. They are also hung m 
such a manner as to form shelves when 
they are dropped down. By reference to 
Fig. 2 it will be seen that a cooking hole 


is necessary to make frequent change in 
whole or in part of the goods which com¬ 
pose the exhibit. To do this with the 
greatest convenience is an object sought 
by all, and devices have been brought out 
for the purpose of assisting in this direc¬ 
tion. Where the windows are high, the 
upper part of the display contained therein 
is usually composed of light articles which 
are placed in position by the assistance of 
a stepladder. This is, inconvenient and 
annoying, and in order to obviate the use of 
such means and provide for a w r ell-defined 
want in the retail trade, the Anderson & 
Krum Stationery Company, of this city, 
have brought out what is known as the 
George F. Hall Champion Window 
Dresser, a view of which is presented 
herewith. It is designed for use in 
moving light goods from one place to 
another on a shelf, line or bracket 
beyond the reach of a person’s arm. 
It is convenient to handle and especially 
well fitted for dressing and arranging ar¬ 
ticles in a show-window. By means of 
the devise shown it is claimed that the 
user can from his position on the floor 
reach any point in a window, and can 
handle all articles therein with as much 
facility as if they were in reach of his 
arm. The device, as will be seen from 
the engraving, consists of a pair of prongs, 
which may be of various forms, operated 
by means of a rod extending down the 
hollow shaft to the handle. In the handle 


ing Anti-Clinker Grate, manufactured by 
the Howard Furnace Company, of Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y. This grate is the invention 
of Mr C. D. Howard, and represents the 
results of years of careful investigation 
and careful experiment. It is simple in 
construction, has no cog wheels or other 
complicated parts to warp or get out of 
order, and is arranged that it may be oper¬ 
ated by a crank or upright lever as may 
be desired. As will be seen from an in¬ 
spection of the engraving, the grate is 
spherical in form, thus presenting a large 
surface to the fire and therefore more air 
for combustion. The arrangement of 
parts is such that the grate cannot be left 
so as to burn out. Every time it is moved 
or partially revolved a new surface is pre¬ 
sented, at the same time shaking and 
cleaning the fire perfectly. The parts are 
all strongly built and the grate is claimed 
to embody all the good points of other 
grates at present in use. 


The Philadelphia Recard made an attack 
on the Bethlehem Iron Company, in which 
the assertion was made that the company 
paid $1,860,000 in dividends in seven 
years and put $1,200,000 of earnings into 
new plant. Joseph Wharton, in a letter 
to the Press y corrects the figures, making 
the dividends $1,740,000, and showing 
that the funds for new plant were raised 
by a mortgage. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES, 


OCTOBER 31, 1888. 


JXote.— The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail in the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers* 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it is not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


A.BBSOtt1SB, 

O af , F tr oumo n, f» xooo— 
dicks a Goldmark's 

F. L. Waterproof. l-10»s.00#) , UIM 

E B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10's.06# l dl 55* 

B. B. Ground ■dge.Central PlreA-lOt.70# f t 

tablt Waterproof. 1-10's.JL4PJ * 

Musket Waterproof, 1-10's. .60# 


. B. 


,..30# 


dlstf* 

26k 

7)4# 


Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. O. Trimmed..00#] 

F. L. Ground.66#' 

Can. Fire Ground .70# 

Double Waterproof.fi.40 

Double Wavrproof. In l-10t.4L40 

6. B. Genuine Imported. 

Bey'S B B.64# d 66# 

■ley s D Waterproof. Central Fire..ILM 

Oorfrfctaae— 

Rim Fire Cartridges.dls 60*5*2 # 

Rim Fire MUltary.dls 16*2 # 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rifle.dls 26*6*2 # 

Central Fire. Military * Sporting....dls 16*6*2 6 
Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 82 caL, an ad¬ 
ditional 10i over above discount#. 

Blank Cartridges .22 cal .41.76, dls 2# 

Blank Cartridges. 82 cal.68.60. dls 2 # 

Primed SheHs and Bullets..dls 16 *6*2 # 

B. B. Capa, Round Ball..61.76, dia 2 # 

B. B. Caps. Conical Ball, Swaged_62.00. dls 2 « 


Berdan Primers all sixes, and B. L. Caps .for 

Stnrtevant Shells).61.00, dls 2 # 

All other Primers, all sixes..41.20 dls 2 t 


First quality. 4,8,10 and 12 gaoge.dls 26*10*2 # 

First quality. 14,16 and 20 gauge (610 list).. 

dls 80*10*2 # 

8tar,Club.RIvaland) 10gauge,69listI ..dls 88)4 
Climax mends. ) 12 range. 68list) *io 2 % 

Club, Rival and Climax Brands, 14.10 and 20 

gauge...dls 80*10*2 # 

Selbold's Combination Shot Shells.dls 16*2 f 

Brass Shot Shells. 1st quality.dls 60*2 f 

Brass Shot Shells. Club. Ktva>. CHmax.dls 66*2 «, 

A. B. * O. Co., I. X. L.. 10 « 12 gauge....d s 40*6*2 # 
A. B * C. Co , “8peclaL” 10 gauge..dls 80*1( *6*2 % 
A. B. * C. Co.. " 8peclaL” 10 * 12 gauge.. .40*10*2 # 
Fowler's Patent, 10 * 12 gauge, 9 100.68.26 


Lift Na 10,1887.dls 20* 10# 


t W. R. A. 


. M. O. * W. R. A.—B. ■., Uup..42.00 
“ OIW.R. A.—B. *., 9*10 .. 


*40 


ff. M. a * W. R, A-P. vctxv. 
5. M. 0. * W. B. A.-P. A. 7*0 . 


: m. a * w. r. a.—b. a; 7*8:.:: «.oo ; 

. m. a * w. r. a.— p, a. ii up. M0f w “5 “J* 11 


extras. 


nert a a, ii up...., 
Mlevt P. a. 11 *90 


Mo— Boh 
louee Hole. 



Araaltagel 

ft — ... 

WHxlnioat........ 

I. a Riley Carr. Patent Solid.. 

AnefJ Vi** and DrO— 

MHlen Falls Oa...618.00, dls 90* 

Cfeeoev Anvil and Vise..........dls86# 

Allen Combined Anvil and Vise.68, dls 40*10# 

Moore* Barnes Mfg. Co...dls 88)4# 

Apple Pnrere. 

Advance. .. . 9 do*. 64.76 

Antrim Combination.. 9 dee. 5.50 

Baldwin.9 dox. 6.25 

Champion. 9 d )x. 7.26 

Eureka. 1888. ...each 17.* 0 

Family Bay State . ... 9 doe. 12.00 

Gem . 9 doe. 6.26 

Gold Medal.9 doe. 4.00 

Hudson's New *88.9 dos. 8.76 

Ideal ... .... 9 dos. 4.76 

Improved Bay State. 9 doe. 80 00 

Litue Star . .9 dos. 6.00 

Monarch.9 dox, 13.50 

New Lightning .♦ doe. 6.60 

Oriole. 9 doe. A00 

Penn. 9 doe. 4.00 

Perfection.9 doe. 4.00 

Pomona .9 doe. 4 00 

Rocking Table. 9 doe. 6.00 

Turntable.9 doe. 44o 

Victor.* dox. 13.60 

Waverly.9 doe. 4.60 

White Mountain. 9 doe. 4.60 

72. 9 doe. 4.26 

70. • • .9 doe. 6.75 

78.9 doe. 6.60 

Angers an# Bits. 


Douglass Mfg. Co.. 

Fm. A. Ives*Co.. 


..dls 70 # 


.) 

_7A. Ives'* Co.t 

'SuBeecherjl 

Mew Haven Conner Co.dls 00*10*10 % 

□oak's, Douglass Mfg. Co.— .auoo# 

Cook's. New Haven Copper Co. ..dls 00*10*60*10*5 # 

Ires* Circular Lip...dls 60 # 

P—nt Solid Head.dls 80 # 

0. B. Jennings * Co., No. 10, extension lip.dls 40 # 

X JL Jennings * Co.. No. 80.dls 60 # 

& E. Jennings * Co., Auger Bits, in fancy boxes, 

S—ell Jennings’Augers nnd Bits. ..... dls 26# 

Imitation Jennings’fittsmew list).die 00*60*6 # 

Pugh's Black.dls 20# 

OarBite..dls 60*10*00 # 

L’HammedJeu Car Bits...,.dls 16*10 # 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.dls 10 # 

Bonner's Adjustable9 don. lift.dls 40*10 # 

ntearns*.dls 90*10 * 

Iran* Expansive, each6440.dls 60*10# 

ffmfveraal Expansive, each 6440.dls 90# 

Wood’s...dls 90 * 96*10# 


tngNMiice_ 

Clark's smaU, 610; largo, B6.dls86 * 86*6 # 

Ives' Mo. 4, per doe., 600.dls 86g 40 # 

.dls 86 # 


Swan's. . . 

Bteert, No. 1. 626 j Na 2,622... 


OIVW1, X1U. A, woo I s 

Stearns* No. 9,648.., 


.dls 20# 


9 gross 68.76 * 68.90 
i. 6L10. dls 26*10 # 


Common____ 

Diamond....9 don. 6L10._ 

"Bee”. .dls 26 * 26*6# 

Double Cut, Bhepardson*B.dls 46 * 46*6 % 

Doable Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co.dls 80*10 # 

Double Cut, Hartwell's, 9 gra.66.26 

Double Cut. Douglass'...dls 40*10 # 

Double Cut. Ives'...dls 60 * 00*6 # 

Hi Slock Drill*— 

Morse Twist Drills.dls 60*10*6 # 

Standard.dls 60*10*6 # 

Cleveland.dls 60*10*6 # 

Syracuse, for metal.dls 60*10*6 # 

Syracuse, for wood (wood Ust)........ .dls 80 * 80*6 # 

williams’ or Holt’s, for meted. .dls 60*10*10 # 

Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.„dis 40*10 # 

Ship Auoer* and BWt— 

t/Hommedleu’s.dls 16*10#] 

Watrous’s..dls 16*10# I 

iuell s.dls 15*10#/ 

Basil's Ship Auger Patt*n Car Btts.dls 16*10# J glven * 
Awl Hafts. 

Sawing. Brass Ferrule..68.60 9 gross—dls 46*10 # 

Patent Sewing, Short.6L00 9 dos—dls 40*10 # 

latent Sewing. Long.61.20 9 dos.—net 

Patent Peg, Plain Top..tlO.OO 9 gross—dls 46*10 # 

Patent Peg. Leather Ton.. 412.00 9 gross—dls 46*10# 
Awls, Brad Seta, fti, 

«wls, Sewing, Common.9 gross 6L70-dls86 # 

Iwls, Shouldered Peg. ...9 gross 62.46—dls 40*40*10 # 

iwis. Patent Peg....Fgross 68#—dls 40*40*10 # 

Iwls, Shouldered Brad.62.70 9 gross—dls 36 # 

iwls. Handled Brad..6740 9 gross—dls 46 # 

iwls. Handled Scratchy.67.60 9 gross—dls 86*10 # 

iwls. Socket Scratch.6140 9 dox—dls 26 * 80 # 

Awl nnd Teel Seta, 

ithen's Sets. Awls * Tools,No.90.9doa410-<lls 56*10 # 
Fray's Ad Tool Hdla..Noa.l,619| 8,618.; 8. n2;AW. 

Biller's FallsAdJ. ToolHdls.,Nos. 1, |12?2, M$dls 96 # 

Henry's Combination Haft...9 dos, 66 

Brad Bets, No. 42,610.60. Na 48*612.60.. .dls 70*10*6 # 
Brad Beta, Stanley t» Excelalor/Nal, 17.60.) 

Brad Bela, Stanley's Bxoslslor. NaS,94.00. > dts80*io# 
Brad Beta. Stanley's Excelsior. Na 8,6&60. S 
Axes. 

Mah er s' and S p ec i a l Brand*— 

First quality.9 doa. 68.00*6640 

Others.-.9 dos, fh.60 *66.76 

Frasers, in boxes. 

Dixon's Everlasting, In bxs., 9 do 


• ••Meg 9 B, 4#; 


PalL 9 h, 6# net 
. .rrrp gross 1040 


Dixon's Everlasting. In bxs., 9 dos., 1 B: 9L90; 9 a. 62 

Dixon's Everlasting....10-a nafisTeach, &K 

Lower grades, spselal brands.9 gro 6640 * 67 


:lan.—Na 1,4#*4M* Na 8, 6)4 *6)4#, 
r ta 18...die 60*66 # 


Axl 

Nos. 71.... .. 

NOS. 10 to 98. . . . dls 60*10*10*70 # 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Oiling: 
Standard Farm (l to 6) and Special Farm (A1 to A6) 

Lees than 10 sets...dls 88V4 # 

Over 10 sets...dls 88)6*6 2 

X Strong Exp. (6 to 0), * XX Strong Truck (luio 16): 

Less than 10 sets.dls 10 # 

Over 10 sets.dls 10*6 # 

U elders. 

‘ Pat., 9 dos618.dls60# 

_ Spring Bnlaaees..dls 00# 

Common 8«a.9 dos., 6140—dls 60 # 

Chatlllon's Sprfng Balanoes.dls 60 # 

ChatIUen's Clroular Spring Balanees.dls 60 # 


bSSP- 


.. aM dls 70*10# 

.dls 60*10# 

.^dlS 60*10*10# 

....dls 86)4*10# 

Globe (Cone's Patent). ..dls 26*lo * 86 4 


......die 




0 % 


Gong, Abbe's... 

Gong. Yankee... 

Gong. Barton's.dn 40*10 * 60 # 

Crank, Taylor's.dls 26*10 # 

Crank, Brooks*.dls 60*10*9 # 

(Monk,Cone's... .dls 10# 

Oraak Conners .dls 90*10# 

PjjtiL Brook's .dls 60*10*9# 

PnO Westers. . ... .dls 86*10# 


Common Wrought..ais ouuo % 

Western.dls 90*10 # 

Western, Sargent's Ust. dls 70*10 # 

Mentucky ”8iar”.dls 20*10# 

Kentucky, Sargent's Ust. ..dls 70*10 1 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky, new list.dls 70*70*10 % 

r exas Star. -dit 00*10 * 60*10*6 # 

CsD .ais *0*40*6# 

Farm della.9 h, 87*8)4# 

8teel Alloy Church and School Bells. dU40# 

Bel lews.—diaefcamltns*.^.dls 60*10*6*00# 

Moiders*.dls 40*40*10 % 

Hand .... . dls 4^*10* fOS 

Belting, ItabheT. 

Common Standard. M ..dis 7f*l0t 

standard.dls 70*70*» % 

Extra.dls 60* 6 * 60*10 

n. T. B.* P. ca, Standard.dli 60*6 % 

N. Y. B.*p Ca. Extra Standard.dls 60*10 # 

Bench Steps. 

VorrlU's.9 dos 60—dls 60 % 

Hotchkiss's.9 dos 66.00-dls 10 * 10*10 # 

Weston’s, per dos Na 1.610: Na 2,60.. .dls 26*10*6 # 

McGill's.9 dos 68—dls 10 # 

Bits.—Auger, Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, *a, sec 
Augers and Bits. 

Bit Helder*. 

Intension. Barber’s.9 dos 816.00—dls 40 * 40*10 # 

Sx «ensioa, Ives*.9 dos 690.00—dls 00*6 * 60*10 # 

Diagonal.9 dos 824.o£-dla 40 % 

Angular.9 dos 694.00-dls 40*6 # 

Blind A blasters. 

Domestic.9 per dos 68.00-dls 8&u # 

Bxoslslor...9 dos 610.00-dli 60*10*1 # 

Washburn’s Self-Looking.dls 90 * 90*10 # 


Maokrefi*s..9 dos pairs, 8L00—dls 90*90*10 # 

Van Sand's Screw Pattern._416 9 gro.—41s 60*10# 

Van Sand's Old Pattern..._416 9 gra—41s 66*10# 

Wsshburn’s 014 Pattern.40 9 no, net 

Merrlman’s..new ust, net 

Austin * Eddy Na 9006.60 9 gra net 

Securltv Gravity..60 9 gra net 

BwM, 4 )^aanSurger.9 n 7)4*8#net 

Barbed. H In.7..9 m 8)2 * 0# net 

Blacks. 

Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron.dls 60 # 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron.dls 60 # 

Belts. 

Door cud 8hutt0 f 

Oast Iron Barrel. Square, *c.dls 70*70*10# 

Oast Iron Shutter Bolts.dls 70 * 70*10 # 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent's Ust)..dls 66*10 # 

Ives' Patent Door Bolts.dls 60 # 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 * 70*10 # 

Wrought Square.dls 70 * 70*10 # 

W r*t8hntter.all Iron .Stanley’* Ust.dls 60*10 # 

Wrt Shutter. Brass Knob,8tauley's .dls 40*10 # 

Wrought Shutter, Sargent's list. .........dls 60*10 % 

Wrought 8unk Flush. Sargent's list..dls 66*10 « 

wrought suns Flush. Stanley's list.dls 60*10 # 

Wrought 8.K.Flush. Oom*n Stanley's Ust.dls 64*10 # 


Com. list June 10. *84.dls 76*2)4*9 # 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76*10# 

Phi la. pattern, list Oct. 7, 84. ..die 76*10*76*10*6 # 

«. a * w . old ust .dis 70 # 


Common. Ust Feb. 28. 1888...dls 70# 

P. C. H * N. Ca. Empire, list Feb. 28.1888.... .dls 70 # 
P. a B. * N. Ca, PhlladeU. list Oot. 84. .. .dls 82)4 # 

P.C.BAN.Oa, Keystone, Phil. list. Oct.*84.dls 90 # 

P.C.BLftN.Ca, Norway, PhlL Hat. Oct.’84.dls 76*10 ft 
Am. 6. Ca. Norway. Phil., list Oct. Id.TI4..dls 76*10 ft 

Am. S. Ca. Eagle, PhlL.Ust Oct. 16.'84.dls 80 ft 

Am. S. Ca, PhlladeL list. Oct. 16 84. M dlsS 9U% 

Am. 8. Oa. Bay State. Hat Fea 28.*88.dis 70 ft 

R. B. * W.. PhlladeL Ust Oct. 16.1884.dls 82 # 

R. ft E. Mfg. Co. M dls 70ft 


Stove.dls 62)4 ft 

Plow.discos* ft 

Am. 8. Ca 8tove. Annealed.dls 68)4 # 

R. B. * W.. Plow..dls 66 ft 

R. B. * W.. Stove.dls 62)4 # 

R. * E. Mfff Oa Stove .dls 02)4 # 

Machine, according to else.ais 76*10 * SO # 

Bolt Enas, according to else.ala 76*10 * 80 ft 

Bern. . .9 h 0)4*10)4# 

Baring IHaehtrsa. 

Without Augers. Upright Angular. 

Douglas.66.60 68.75.dls 60 ft 

Buell’s. Rice's Patent .... 6.60 6.76.dls40*10*10# 

Jennings.040 6.76.<Us46*46*10| 

Other Machines.946 9.76.-net 

Phillips'Pat. with Augers 7.00 740. .net 

Baw Pine 

Humaaou. Beokley * Oa*s...dls 60*10 # 

SArgeut * Oat.417 and 618, dls 60*10 % 

Peek. Stow * W. Co....dls 50*10* 00*10*6# 


Backus. Not. 110 to 114 and 81 to 88..dls 60*6*60*109 

Backus, Not. 6. 14.dls 60*10*6 # 

Backus. Not. 16,18, 20. 29, 7 4.11.dls 70*10*6 # 

Barber's, Nos. 10 to 16. ... ..41s 60 ft 

Bather's, Not. 30 to 88. . .dls 60# 

Barber’s, Nos. 40 to 68. M dls 60*10# 

Barkert, Noe. A 10 and 12.dls 70*10*80# 

Barker's. Plated. Nos. 8,10 and 12..dls 66*10*70 % 

Osgood's Ratchet.dls 40*10*50 « 

8pofford*s.dls 60*10 # 

Ives’ New Haven NovelW.dls 70 * 70*0 ft 

Ives* New Haven Ratchet.dls 0v*6 * 60*10 # 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dls 60*6 * 60*10 ft 

Ives* Barbers..dls 60*6 * 60*10 f 

Iras* Spofford .dls 60*6 * 60*10 ft 

Common BaU. American.SL10 * 8L16 

Bartholomews. Nos. 26. 27. 80.dls 60*10*60*6 ft 

Bartholomew's. Noe. U7 118 .119,.dls 70 * 70*6 ft 

Amklonh Barkert Imp'd Plain.dls 76*10 * 8*> ft 

Amidon's Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dls 66*10 * TO ft 

Amldon’s Ratchet ...dls 76*10 * 80 # 

Amidon's Bcllpee Ratchet ..dts 60 2 

Amidon’s Globe Jawed.... .dls 40*40*10 ft 

Amldon’s Corner Braoe..dls 40 * 40*10 ft 

Amidon's Universal.4 In., $2.10: 10 in., tt.20 

Amidon's Buffalo BaU..fLlO * IL16 

P. 8. * W. dls 60*10 # 

Brackets. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent's list... ...dls 60*10 * 66*10*10 ft 
Shelf, fancy. Sargent's Ust....dis 60*10*60*10*10# 

Reaalng, plain.dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 ft 

Reading. Rosette.-dia 60*w * 60*10*10 # 

Bright Wire Ges ss.dls 87)4 * 87)4*101 

Brel I era. ) Inch.. 9 10 w x 11 

Henls’ Self-Basting.. • Per dos. 14.60 640 040 

Backets.—8ee Weu Buckeu end Palls. 

Ball Rings.—Union Oa Nut.dis 06 ft 

8srgentt.......dls00K*10* 70*6ft 

Hotchkiss' low list.. M dls 80 # 

Humsson. Beckley * Oat M .dls 70 % 

Peck, Stow * W. Oat...dls 60*10 * 60*10*10 ft 

Blirich Hdw.Oo., White Metal, low llst.dls60#50*10 % 
Batcher's Cleavers. 

Bradley's. .dls 26 • 80 

L. ft L J. White.dls 90*61 

Beatty’s.dls 40 Q 40*6) 

1 8846078 

0640 10.00 21.60 24.00 97.00 80.00 83.60 80.60 

New Haven Edge Tool Oa’s.dls 4C # 

P. S. * W.dls 88)4*6*88)4*10 # 

Batts. 


Wrought Brass.41s 70*70*10 ft 

Oast Brass. Tleboutt.dls 89M ft 

Cast Brass, Corbin's Fsst.41s 88 ) 4*10 # 

Cast Brass. Loose Joint.dls 33)2*10 ft 

Oast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow. . . dls 6q*10 # 

Past Joint. Broad.—...dls 66*10 # 

Loose Joint.,.. 

Loose Joint. Japanned. 

Loose Joint. Jap. with Aoorna.. 

Parliament Butts. 

Mayer’g Hinges..... 

Loose Pin, Aoorua. 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned. 

Loose Pin. Acorns, Jap, PUd.TfpOi get# f 


..dt, 70*10 
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ftet Joint Harrow.dto 70*10 % 

ran Joint. LA Harrow.dls 70*10 4 

Fast Joint. Broad.dla 70*101 

Loos# Joint. Broad. .dia 70*10 % 

Table Bntta Back flapa *e.jdta 70*10 % 

Inaida Blind. Re#nlar.dla 70*104 

Inalda Blind. Light.ulla 70*10 i 

Looaa Pm.dla 70*10 * 

Bronsad Wrought Bntta.dla 40*14*40*10*6 « 

Callnra-Na Ooaapaaaaa. 

Calks, Too 

Gautier.ft b (MU 

Dewicks.G n (MM 

Can Ooonora. 

Messenger's Comet.G doa 98.00, dla 861 

Amertoan.—.f groaa98.0( 

Duplex.-.. doa 16#, dla 16 * 80 4 

Zjman*i.ft doa 98.76, dla 901 

Ho.4. French.... -ft doa9*96. dla66*«01 


(drama's.ft dos 98.76, dla 90 1 

Ho.4. French.... -ft doaHtt, dla66*80 1 

Ho. 6 , Iron handle.B gross 96.00, dla 46 #601 

Bureka.B doa 9160, du 10 4 

Bardina Bolaaora...B doa 9176*88 00 % 

Star.ft dosit.76 4 

Bpragne. Na 1 . 9»: *,9i Mwridaio « 

world • Ban B gross, a aw i, 91100: No. 9.994.00. 

Ho. 198100...dia 60 * 16 % 

UnlveraaL.. .. B doa98 00, dla 86*6 % 

DomaatliMMM.B doa 8 BA 0 , dla 46 4 

Champion. a doa Coo! dfa 60 4 

Cards. 

Horaa and Carry. dla 10*10 * ICAIOAIO 4 

Cotton.aew llat. Ana., 1881 dla 10 ® 10*10 4 

Wool'*". . dla 1C * 10*104 

Oami Stretchers. 

Oaat Steal, Pollabad.B doa Ufa 

Can Iron, Steal Polata .-ft doa 804 

Socket.BdosH.76 

Bollard*-. . .dla » * 86*10« 

Carnot S wees era. 

Blaaell No. 6.B doa 917.00 

Blaaell No. 7 Haw Drop Pan.B doa (10.00 

BlaaeU Grand.B doa 980 00 

Grand Raplda.. .ft doa BU.OO 

Crown Jewel.No. 1. 918; No. 9. HO; No. 8. 920 

Magic ..B doa $16.00 

Jewel « doa 917.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled Trlmmlnaa. 

• doa 197.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned Trlmmlnaa . 

B doa 924.CO 

Exoclsiir .doa 129.00 

Garland.. .... ft doa 91100 

Parlor Queen.f doa 984.00 

Housewife's Delight...• doa 916.00 

Jnaan, with band.» doa (18.00 

Weed Improved... B doa 81100 

Hnb. ft dos 916.00 

Co* Wheel.B doa $1100 

CartrMtH . B aa Ammunition. 

Castors. 

Bad.. 1 Naw Uat: 

Plato.— > Brass...dls 66 * 66*6 4 

Shallow Socket. ) others-dls 00 * 00*6 4 

Deep Soe kat 40*10 4 

Tala Casters, list Hay,' i&4.'.'.* .'dis 30*10*40 4 

YalqQam .dla 00*00*6 % 

Maranv Patent (Pnoialx).dla 46*10 * 60 4 

Pnyaon*a Antlfricooa.dla 00 * 00*10 4 

"Giant '• Trues Casters.ala 10 * 10*6 4 

Station ary Truck Oaatars.dla 46*10 

Cattle Laa4era. 

Humaaon, Becktoy * Cat.-dla 70 4 

Peek Stow*W.Co..dla60*104 

Chain. 

Tinea 0to-lO-S, exact tlseaft pafr. 91 0SJ kamiaa 
Y raea 6 ) 4 - 10 - 8 , exact tlseaft pair. .0* [ ^ JSfirf- 
Trace J7-10-8, exact sttea.ft pair. 1.11 ) 00 * 10*09 

Not*.—T raoea, “ Regular " alaaa 8# net B pair leas 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Stretcher, and other ranoy Chains, Uat 
Nov. 1 .1884.dla 60*10 * 60*10*6 4 


tompaaaaa^Slpera. Dtvtdiwf^!.dla 70*70*10 4 

Semis * Call Cat Divider*...-dto 00*6 4 

Semis * OaU Oat Oompasaes * Calipers.... die 50*6 4 
Bam* * Call Oat Win* * InaldaorOut alda wdla 60*6 4 

Bamla * Call Cat Doable...d!s004 

Semis * Call Oat (Callt Patent Inside).die 80 4 

fxeelslor.dla 60 4 

* Stevens * Cat OaHo*ra and Dividers. ...dla 96*10% , 
Btarrettt Spring Calipers and Dividers.*!* 96*10*.O 4 

Starrett’a Lock Caliper* and Dividers.dla 86a If* 4 

8tarrett’a Omb 1 nation Dividers. dla 86* 10 % 

teeners’ Taels. 

sradleyt.Ola so 4 

3artonV ..dla 90*90*6 % 

U * L J. White.~4to90*64 

Ubertson Mfg. Co. . ..dla964 

Beatty’*.....dla 40 * 40*6 4 

land ussy Tool Co.die 80 * 80*6 4 

Car* acre we. 

gnmason * Backlay Mfg. Co.ala40 * 40*104 

Plough’s Patent.dla 88* * 88M*6 4 

Sow# Bros. * Halbert...ditto4 

Carn Kalfea and Cntters. 

dradleyt... .dla 10 4 

Wadsworth*?.~.... ..... dla81* 

Cradles.—Grain...dla 60*9 4 

Craw Bars — Jest Steel.B a 4* 

Iron. Steal Points .B b 9)4# 

Carry Cent ha. 

men t .~dis 60*10>*60*10*10 9 

Rubber.B doa 916.00, dla 90 9 

perfect .... . ..dla 4 

Certain Pina.—Silvered Glass. net 

White Enamel. ......net 

Bee?er*aUsand Booth’s.dla88M9 

Wostenholma.97.76 to A 

Dampers* dee. 

Dampers, Buffalo .dla 60 4 

Buffalo Damper Clips..dto 60 4 

Crown Damper.dla 40 4 

Excelsior.dla 40*10 % 

Dividers—See C om passes 
Das Cellars. 

Embossed Gilt, Pone * Stevens’ list..die 80*10 9 

Leather, Pope * 8tovens* list.-.dls 40 4 

Brass, Pope * Stevens' list* ..dls 40 4 

Tomyt Sod?regular else.B doa 9L80 

Gray s .-ft ora 890.00, dls 80 9 

Bar Rod .Jjn, 990.00. dla 90 4 

Warner** No. 1, B doe.88.60; Nod9J&30idls40*10*60 4 

Gem (Coll), list April iOlMS..dls 10 4 

Star (Coll), list April 19, IBM.dls 90 % 

Victor (CollI.........dls 00 * 00*10 4 

Champion (Coll).dls 00*10* 00*10*10 4 

Philadelphia. A tn-95.00jS tn.. 97.76, dla 80 4 

CoweU’s!7TT.Na 1, B dosI&.00: Ha8,U6.00,dls604 

Rubber, complete.—ft doa 9*60/41* 66*10 4 

Heroulea...dls m $ 

Shaw Door Check and Spiring..dls 86 * 80 * 86 4 

Elliott’s Door Check and Spring.-dto 86 4 

Drawl a a Knives. 


American Coll 8-10 to 6-10 to 7-10 to to to 
In cask lots. 8.76 6w25 6.00 tAO 4.40 4.00 8.76 8.60 
Less than cask lots, add to#*to# B n. 

German OolLllstof Jana9oTlto7..^ai*60*10*6*004 

Gar. Halter Chain, llat of June 90.1887. 

dla 60*10*6*00 4 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dls 60*8 4 

Covert Traces.dls 86*8 4 

Oneida Halter Cham.-....die 00*60*64 

Galvanised Pomp Cham.a » 6)4# * 0# 

Jack Cham, iron...<lis70*io * 76 4 

Jaak Ch a m . Brass . .au to * 70 4 

Chnllt. — White.B fro 60# 

Bed^. m B gro 70# 

Blue..„P 0 o 8 "# 

White Cfrayoas. .Bgrol9#*19todl* 10# 

Chnlh jbtmmm.— See Lines. 

Boom * Fixmtng amd J Itsmt 
P B* 4 W* , 

New Haven and Mtadiesex /.V dls 76*6 * 

Mix... 76*10 4 

Ohio Tool Co. 

Buck Bros. .... .dls 909 

Merrill.... .dls 00*10*00*10*64 

L. * L J. Whlto .dls 80 * 3<)*61 

Wttherby and Jooglass...dla 76 * 76*6 9 

Tanged Firmer*. .ala 40*10 s 

Tanged Firmer*. Butcher's..94.76 * 96.00 

Tanged Firmer*, 8peer * Jackson’s......96.00 to A 

Tanged Firmer*. Buck Bros........dls 80 4 

Cold Chisels. B b.16#* 19# 

Chneka. 

Beach Patent.. ..each. 98.00, dia 80 1 

Morse's Adjustable..each, 97.00. dts 90 * 90*6 4 

Danbury.....each, 90.00, dls 80 * ao*6 4 

Syracuse. Ball Pat...dls 86 4 

ProTtffno# Tool Cato Wrought Iron.dls 86 4 

Adjustable, Gray s. ..dls 90 % 

Adjustable, Lambert's.dls 90 4 

Adjustable, Snow’s.dls 40*6 % 

Adjustable, Hammer's.dla 16 4 

Adjustable. Stearns’.dls 90*10 % 

Steams' Adjustable Cabinet and Corner. ..dls 80*10 4 

Cabinet, Sargent's.dls 0094*10 4 

Carriage Makars', Sargent'S.dls 70*10 4 

Bbemard Mfg. Co.dls 40 * 6 *40*104 

Warner's.dls 40*10 * 40*10*6 4 

taw damps.Bee Visas 

Ollpe* 

Norway, Axle, to * 6-16.dls 66*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle, to * 6-10.dls 06*6 

Superior Axle Clips.Vdls 0094*6 * 0694*6*6 4 

Norwav Spring Bar Clips, 6-10.dls 00*6*6 

Wrougut-Iron Felloe Cllps^.....B b 6)44 

SteelFelloeClips. B bl# 

Baker Axle Clips .. dls 86 % 

Qnefceyao.. . ... dls 60S 

Cache. Mraaa—lard ware list..dls 40*10*9 4 

0«Hee Mills. 

Box and 81de. List revised Jan. 1888.dls 60*94 

American. Enterprise Mf? 00 .dls 90*10*80 4 

The "Swift." Lane Bn#.dl# 90*104 


J. Sommerto Peerless Best Block Tm Cay.dls 40 

J. Sommerto IX L, let qnaitty, Cork Used.dls 69 

J. Sommerto Diamond Lock....dls40 

j. Sommerto Perfection. Pin. Bad Cedar.dls 60 

J. Sommer's Goodenou$i Cedar...dls 60 

Self-Measuring, Enterprise. ..B doa |B8L00-dls 90*19 1 

Self-Measuring, Lane's.B doe KoO-dM 86*10 

Self-Measuring. Victor. B doe Kto-dS 96*104 

ghllae Plntee.. .~.BbS*SI49 

Fifth Wheels-—Derby and Cincinnati .dls 46*64 
Files. 

Dommho— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, *0 ..dls 00*5*00*104 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files!.7!dls 96 4 

Nicholson’s Royal Files(8eoonds)dIs 76 (extra prices 
on certain sises.) 

Other makers, best brands.dls 00*6 * 00*10*6 4 

Fair brands .dls00*10*10*709 

Second quality.dls 70*6 * 75 9 

Heller's Horse Rasps. M .Ab 60*7)4 S 60*10 4 

McCaffrey’s Horse Bespe.dls 60*10 % 


T. * Riley Carr.List, April 1,1009, dls 16f 

J. * Riley Carr Horae Beeps....dls Its 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1,1808. dls 16 8 

Butcher.Butcherto list, dls 904 

•tubs-... . .Stabs list, dls 96 * 90s 

Turtoato.Turtonslist dfe. 90 * 964 

... AmertoanUst d S04 

Fin ins Machines. 

Eagle Sto-lnehRoU.. . .JE16.dlsS64 

Ai^KOI): »| 

Crown Jewel..0-la., 9060 each, dls 901 

tsM 

Geneva Hand VtatarTWhtte Metal..B doa919, dls 964 
Qrown Hand Ftuter, Noe. L fU; 9,818A0; ASloAUeiOf 

ftepard Head Fluter, Ha 86..B dee 9i6-5o, dls 40 4 

tteperd Hand Ftuter, Ha 110. M .V doe m, dls 404 

hepard Hand Flnter, Ha 06.B dos 98. dls 40 4 

Clara* 1 nano Ftuter.B dos (16.00, dls 86 % 


k w . I dls 76*6 * 

New Waven and Middlesex....*. 11! 1 76*10 1 

Merrill .dls 00*10*10 4 

Wttherby and Douglass...dls 76*75*6 4 

L*LJ. White. AJm 90*6 4 

Bradley's.dls 86 4 

Adiusmbla Handle.~dls 95 * 88)44 

Wllktnsonto Folding. .dls 86 * 96*6 4 

Drt'.ls and Drill Btsoks. ^ 

Blacksmiths’ SelfFeedlng..each, 97.6a dls 90 9 

Breast, P. 8. * W.dls 40*104 

Breast, Wllsontoj. .. dls 80*64 

Breast, Millers Fails...-...each.99.00dls964 

Breast, Bartholomew’s... each,99-60,dls96*10 * 40 4 

Ratchet, Merrill’s.dls 90 * 90 * 6 4 

Ratchet, IngereoUto....dto 964 

Ratchet, Parker's.dls 90 * 90*6 4 

Ratchet, Whitney's.-dls 90*10 4 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action... . ~~3ls 96 * 804 
iS’i Hand Drill, Plain. ULOOT^A^u^fe,' 

... .dis p 4 

Automatic Boring Too*.cash, 9L76 * 9L#6 

IVW Drills— 

Morse. ..die 60*10*6 % 

Standard..dls 60*10*6 4 

Syracuse.dls 60*10*6 9 

Cleveland.-dls 60*10*6 4 

Williams..dls 60*10*10 4 

Drill BUs.-Bee Angers and Bits. 

B rill Checks.—See Chucks. 

E85^’.":.... 

FamUyfr!*‘ tL’iiii'. oa).* .‘\\Ti?g?o!n7!M*tt!8* 

Kingston (Standard Ca).B gra 98.60 

Acme (Standard Ca.—B gra 98.00 

Duplex (Standard Ca).B gro, 91*00 

Duplex, extra heavy .B dos extra 96.00 

Rival (Standard Ua).... .B sro. 9*8.00 

Triumph (T. * 8. Mfg. Oa)...-.B graf 10.60*91L60 

Advance Na 1.B gxofiaoo 

Advanoe, Na 8.B gro fiaoo 

Bryant’s.B gro 916.00 

Ayres’8olral. ... .G gro96 

Doable (Hsmblln * Russell Mfg. Ca).B gro, (16.90 

Kasy (Hsmblln * Russell Mfg. CoJ. -B gro, (14.00 

Triple (Hamblin * b ussell Mfg. Co.) .... B gro, 910.90 

Spiral (Hamblin A Russel) Mfg. Co.).B gro, $4.60 

Paine, Dlenl * Co’s. B gro 984.00 

Egg Peachera. 

Buffalo steam Egg Poachers, B dos., No. 1, 90.00- 
No. 8,9*00 .-.dls86 4 

Elect He Bell Bets.—Wollensak’s.disl6i 

Bigelow * Dowse.dls 90 4 

Misery. Na 4 to Na 64 to Floor, CF 

40 gr. 160 gr. F FT. 

10-b cans, 10 In case 0 # 0)4# 6 # 

10-noans.less thanlO 10 # 10 # 7)4# 

Enameled and Tinned Ware.—See Hollow- 

^bestsbsen Pine. 

Iron, list Nov. 1L1606-.dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 

Brass .dls W* 00*6 f 

Do^Lock!.JBeme discounts as Door Locks 

Brass Thread.4*00*00*104 

Wood.dls 96 4 

Tjiancete. 

JP Fennto.d* 404 

Bohrou’s Patent Robber Bell.dls 96 4 

FanntoCork Stops...dls 88)44 

Star.dis 004 

Frary’s Patent PeMenm.ul* 40*6*9 8 

West's Patent Key.-.a* 60*10 9 

Anchor Loefc. dtaSAS 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined. ..dls 00*10 * 00*U *101 

Cork Lined.. .dls 7C*6 * 70*10 4 

Burnside’s Red Cedar.dls 60 4 

Burnside's Red Oedmr. bbL lots.-dls 60*10 4 


Combined Fluter and Sad Irou...B dos p.00, dis 90s 
Buffalo.B dom fio.00 dls 101 


Buffalo.B doa 

FI a ting Heieeern. 

Feddcr Suneenern* 

Blair's .. 

Blair’s, " Climax " . 

n Ferha.—Hay. Manure. *0.. Assa Ust. 


m fiaoo dls 10 9 

.d* 464 

.... B doe 99.90 
BdoxfiJi 
it..d* 06*6 % 

.01*00*00*64 


Hay, Manure, *a, Ptolia. i*t....d* 00 * 0* 

Plated, see Spoons. 

Freeze re. Ice Cream. 

Buffalo Champion. ..d* 60*1* 

8bcpard’s Lightning....d* 

White Mountain. .d* 


*10*64 

AHsO|8 

4*004 


.Bdo«9C80 
.4*404 


.B ton 97.60 * at 


Pratt and Jelly Preeeee. __ 

Enterprise Mfg. Co..0*90*10*804 

Hen*.. edoeMJM 

P. D. ft Co ..BdootMO 

Shepard’s Queen City.4* 404 

HlSTu*.**:..1* 76*6 * 76*10 % 

No. 0126461? 8 

B dos . .63.76 4.70 6.30 6.96 6A6 7.60 8.76 ia00 1L96 

Low List .4*06*104 

No .... 0128460 7 8 

B dos . .$8.00 8.76 4.86 4.76 6.86 0 00 7.00 8.00 *00 
Face. B 1000ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground...98.70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.9JB 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.A78 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground..*00 

Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.7.96 

8mall Gutta Percba Fuse, for water.7A0 

Large Gutta Peroha Fuse, for wat*r.~.19.00 

6 a V2t‘inr Mortise. *e.t* 60*1#4 

Starrett’s 8urface, Center and 8oratch.dto 96*10 4 

Wire, low l*t.d* 10*10# 

Wtra Wheeler. Madden * On... ....d* 104 

Wire, Morse’s. Jflb60 * 50*64 

Wire. Brown * Shsurpeto....dls 10*904 

Oimlete. -Nall and Spike .4* 1 60*10*6 4 

"Emka^Glmle*. ^.^...dls 40*104 

"Diamond" Gimlets. _B gross9*00 

Double Cut, Sheperdsoato..* 4*46 * 46*6 4 

Double Cut, IveeTT.. 4*00*00*64 

Doable Out, Deugtoee* . dls 40*10 4 

"Bee" .7. .. .B gross91* d*96 * 96*6# 

4-lee.—Le Page's Liquid.dto 96 * 96*64 

Upton’s Liquid.dto 86 9 

Le Page Co.’s Nameless Glue ..dto 86 * 96*6 4 

Gist Pate. 

Tinned and Enameled.dto 40*6 * 40*104 

Family. Howe’s*'Eureka”.dls404 

Family. L. F. AC.V Handy". .-4*604 

Grfndatenee 

Smalt, at factor# .B ton |7A0* 9lt 

GHndetene Ftxtnros. 

Sargent’s Patent..dto 70*10 9 

Reeding Hnrawnre Co.dto 80*10 4 

gosk Basra.—See Saws. 

Balters.-Covert’s. Rope, to-ln. Jute_jd* 6S*9 4 

Covert’s, Rope, to-ln.. Hemp.dls 40*9 i 

Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters...-.dto 40*9 9 

Covert’s Hemp Horae and Cattle lie.dls 60*2 4 

Covert's Jute Horse end Cattle Ties..dls 60*10*9 4 

Bammere. 

Meydole’s.List Dea L1896. dto 96* 96*164 

Buffalo Hammer Co. ) List Jao. 16. tof 

Humason * Beokley.| Dls. 60 * 66* 

Atna Tool Co. ) 10 4 

Fayette R-Plumb ...dto 40*10 *60 

C. Hammond * Son..dls 40*10*60 

Verree...dls 6 6 

Magnetic Tack. Noa. 1.9,091X6, L60* LTBwdis 80*10 8 

Nelson Tool Works..Ul* 40*10 4 

Warner * Nobles..4* 90 * 864 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox.. ....dto 409 

Sargents.......-4* 88)4*10 4 

Heavy ttammert amd S le dg e e 

i««“* i 

Over 6 b.B b 90#) • 76S 

Wilkinson’s Smiths'.10)4# *Ud B b 

Band Gift and Leg Irane. 

Providence Tool Oa, Hand Cuffs. (16.00 B dos..dls 104 
Provldenoe Tool Ca .LegIrons,886.00 B doe....dls 101 

Tower's.dto 96 9 

Daley’s Improved Hand CnffS: 2 Hands, PoBshed, 

Bandies. t 

Iron, Wrought or Oa*.— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 19 8 4 

Per dos..10.90 LOO L18 L86 LOO....dls60*10*10 

Hoggin's Latches...B doe. 809*8 

Bronse Iron Drop latches.B doa 70# net 

Jap’d Stare Door Handles—Nuts, 8L08; Plata $L10t 

no Plata 90.88...net 

Barn Door.B doa 8L4a dto 10*104 

Chest and Lifting...dls 70 4 

Handle s, wood— 

Saw and Plane..dls 40*10 * 40*10*6 4 

Hammer. Hatchet, txa Sledga *c..—._dls 40 « 

red Awl..—ft gross 99 A0 
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Hlokor? 5 -merChl»el, usorted._* grou 4.601 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, large.9 gross 6.0C 

>le Firmer Chisel, assorted “ ' 


Apple i 


.9 gross 5.00 


. .dir 
. .dls 502 
dls 66 % 
, dir go f 
dls 60s 


Apple Ftrmer Chisel! large.f gross 0.00 

pocket Firmer Chlsrt, assorted.9 gross 3.00 _ 

Pocket Framing Chisel, assorted.....* gross 6 . 00 1 

J. B. Smith Co.'s Pat. File...dls 60 $ 

File, assorted.9 gross 2.76 J dl _ 40 A 

Auger* assorted.9 gw*» 6.00 J 40 JJJ, 

Auger, large.« gross 7.00 S 

Patent Auger, Ives'.-*~dis 80A10 % 

Patent Auger, Douglass'.. .J set {1.26 net 

Patent Auger. Swan's.9 •«* ll.OO net 

Hoe. Rake. Shovel. Ac.dls 60A10 9 

Orom Cut Saw Handle*— 

Atkins' No. 1 Loop. 9 pair, 80# No. 8 , 22#: No. * 
and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 

Boynton's Loop Saw Handles...60#, dls 00 s 

Chamnlon..16# 

Ban^DoorTold patterns.dls 60A10A10 ® 70 9 

Barn Dow. NewBngland.dls OOAIOAIO ® 70 « 

Samson Steel Anti-Friction.dls 6 * i 

.OrleansSteel......... .dts 6 f % 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.a^s 66 % 

U. S. Wood Track...dh>61 ? 

c ha mpion.dls 0 OA 10 % 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Cow's list... .dls 7 

Climax Anti-Friction.. 

Climax Steel Anti-Friction.... . 

Zenith for Wood Track.. 

Reed’s Steel Arm. 

Challenge. Barn Door. 

Sterling improved (Anti-Friction)...oi« * 

toetor^No. 1,$16j No.2,81690: Ho.8,fit..• JJ\ 60 A*9 

Cherltree. ..dls6'>410g 

Kidder's ..«XUS60A10R00 9 

TSt N Bou" ... . 4 »seos 

Best AntB Friction...dls 00 2 

Duplex (Wood Track) .........dls 0° 2 

Terry's Patent. .9 doa. or.. 4 in. Jofe % 

Orouk’a ; Ha Mi'£«:* *15 

Wood Track Iron Clad.9 ft. 104. dls 60A16 ® 00 J 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon .dl«60 ® 60A6 % 

Architect.9 set 88 . 0 k dm 20# 

SSxT:;.;. 9 set 14 . 50 , <us 20 % 

Richards’. . .dlsSOOSOAlO 2 

Lane's Steel Antl-Frlctlon.. . .dl* 40A10 2 

The Rail Bearing Door Hanger....dls 20 A 109 26A10 1 

Warner's Patent.••dls209^A102 

Stearns' Antl-Frlctlon - .die 20 p 20A10 2 

Stearns' Challenge. .dls 26A10 ® 26A10A10 % 

Amerlosn ’. ...9 set 80 \ dls 20A10 % 

Nickel. Cast Iron. v .dls 60 < 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and 8teel. .dl»40* 

Scranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dls 33mi 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap.dls 40 % 

Universal Anti Friction . •••.•• ••<!!»-JO 9 

Wild West, 4 In. wheel. »6j 6 In. wheel. t21....dlii 46 % 

Star .... M dltl Aio ® 40A10A6 % 

May .121.1....dls 60 A 6 ® toaio* 


Hatchet*.—List Jan. 1.1880. 

Blood...dls 86 P109 

Hunt's Shingling Lath and Claw.dHHWAft g 

Buffalo Hammer Co.”*. .V/.*. *.*.-? 

Fayette R. Plumb.dls 40A10 9 608 

Wm! Mann, Jr., A Co .dls 60 ® 60A64 

Underhill tfdge Tool Co.dls 40A6 ® 40A10 9 

Underhill's Haines and Bright goods......... dls 88*4 9 

0. Hammond A Son..—dls soAlo ® 60 9 

EuW;;;;;.dm 6o®6o*5 9 

Sargent A Co... cl's 60 9 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Oo.dls 40A10*40A10A6 9 

Collins, following list.dls 10 9 

Shingling, NosTl 2 3.9 do. $6.60 16.00 16.60 

Claw, NOS. I 28. 9 dot 0.00 0 60 7.00 

Lathing Nos. 12 3.. ....9 dos AM 6.00 6.50 

KdItm 

Lightning. .Mfrs. price 9 dos 818. dls 26 9 

Jobber's Extras 

Electric.£ 2°* !H { dto 2?A 

Wadsworth's. d, !L 40 57Kf 

Carter's Needle.9 dos 811.M ® 812.C0 

Heath's. 9 dos 813.60 ® 814.00 


Hinges, 

Wrought * 


Iron BtmQt- 

Strap and T.dls 70A1CA6 ® 70A10A10 8 

CT/wA . mmA C6 to 12 lu. 9 . 3lf# 

Smwwjlook and ^ :o w ln v 9 . 3*6 


r C0 to 12 lu. 
t and >114 -O 20 ln . . 

(162 to 36 In., * h .2*i# 

C 6 to 12 in., 9 A. 

Heavy Welded Hook \ u to 20 In., 9 ft.3M# 


Screw Hook and Eye. 


Shepard’s Noiseless Niagara Buffalo, Champion, 
Steamboat. Clark’s Old Pattern and Clark a Tip 

Pattern .dls 7r>A10A6 t 

8hepar1’s O. S , Lull A Porter .dls 75 *10 8 

Shei ard’s Acme, Lull A Porter .dls 76A5 % 

Shepard s Queen City Reversible.dla 75 % 

Clark a Loll A Porter. Nos. 0.1,1H. 2. 2W. 8 . 

.-.d1s76A10A2>49 

North's Automatic Blind Fixture*. No. 2. for 
Wood, 810.60; No. 8, for Brick, 813.60... .dls 26A2 9 
Haas. 


{22 to 36 In., 9 a. 2H* 

■JfciasB® 

Boiled Blind Hinges. Nos 88 and 84.dls 60A10» 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 234....dls 66&10 t 

Rolled Plate.dls 70A10 1 

Rolled Raised......dls70A10 < 

Plate Hinges 18,10 A12 in., 9 *.6 

" Providence " i over 12 In.. 9 »-.4j 

Wiring Hinge*— 

Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts.dls 40 1 

Union Bprfug Hinge Oo-'s list. March. 1886.. .dls 20 \ 

Acme and U. S .dls 80 9 

Empire and Crown.—.dls 20 % 

Hero and Monarch .dls 50 % 

American, aem, and Star, Japanned.dls 20 9 

American, Gem, and Star, Bronsed..net 

Oxford, Brouse and Brass..net 

Barker's Double Acting.;dls 20A10 9 

Union Mfg. Oo.dls 26 1 

Bommer'a. ..... aM .dls 30 1 

Bookman's.....dls 16 ®20 4 

Chicago.dls 80 9 

*Westerf^T..9 dos {4.40, dla 66 j 

N. B.9 dos 87.00, dls 66 9 

N. K. Reversible.9 dos 86.20. dls 65A10 9 

Clark'S, NOS. 1 2 8.dls 60A10A6 1 

N. T. 8tate..9 dos 85.00, dls 56A10 4 

Automatic..9 dos 812.50. dls 50 4 

Common Sense.9 dds pair 84.60, dls 60 9 

Seymour's....dls 46A10 9 

Shepard's. dls 60A10A6 \ 

Reed's Latch and Hinges.9 dos sets 812, als 60 9 


Garden. Mortar, Ac.... .dls 66A5 9 

Planter's. Cotton, Ao. dls 66A5 4 

Warren Hoe.... dls 60 4 

Magic.....9 dos 84.71 

to H. Scovll. .dls 20 . 

Lane’s Crescent 8oov11 Pattern.dls 45 9 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 45 A 6 4 

Lane's Aazor Blade. Scovll Pattern.dls 80 % 

Maynard. 8,40, Pat.dls 45 A6 1 

Sandusky Tool Cow, " ".dls 60 9 

Hubbard A Co.. " " dls 60 9 

Ba*e '• " dls 60 9 

Grub.dls 00® 60A10 9 

Beg Kings and Ringers. 

dill's Improved Ringers. 9 doc. 84.50 

Rill’s Old Style Ringers.9 doc. 83.00 

Bill's Tongs.9 dos, 84.50 

Bill's Rings.9 dos boxes. 82.26 ® 2.40 


Parker. ......dls 75A2 % 

Palmer....dls 60A6A10 % 

Seymour. . .dls70A2* 

Nicholson.dls 46A10 % 

Suffer. .dls 60 4 

Clerk's. Noe. 1.8. 6,40 and 50. dm 75A10A5#S0 4 

Clark's Mortise Gravity.dla 60 % 

■argent’a Noe. L 2. Ml, 13...dl. 76Aip®76AlOA6 4 

•argent's. Na 12.dls76A10A1® 9 

Reading's Gravity.dls 76A10 9 76A10A6 % 


Perfect Rings.9 dos boxes 81.76 ® 2 .ot 

Perfect Ringers.9 dos. 12.60 

Slalr's flog Ringers.9 dos, 82.6( ® 82.66 

*i*lr»n Hog Rings . • 00 s OfaS® l.Oo 

Champion Ringers.9 dos 82.00 

Champion Rings, Double.9 dos. I 

Brown’s Ringers.9 dos. I 

Brown’s Rings.9 dos, 8L26 ® 1.30 

, Hefetlug Area rat as 

"Moore’s " Hand flolst, wltn Look Brake.dls 20 4 

"Moore's ” Differential Pulley Blook..dls 40 4 

Holders* Pile and Tool. 

Bale Pat.9 dos 84: dls 26 9 

Nicholson File Holders.dls 20 % 

Hetlew-Ware. 

iron — 

Stove Hollow-Ware. Ground.. .dls 60A10®60A10A5 9 
Stove Hollow-Ware.Unarround^ ... .dls 70 ® 70A6 4 
Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles.dls 70 ® 70A6 9 

Oval Boilers. Sauoepans A Glue Pots. 

.di* 40A5® 40A10 s 

Gray Enameled Ware.dls 50A10 ® 60A10Ab 4 

Agate and Granite Ware.dls 26 9 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 ® 60A6 f 

Gslvanlsed Tea-Kettles— 

Idoh. 6 7 8 9 

Each... 66 # 00# 65# 75# 

BOeer Plated -4 mo. or 6 f oash ln SO days. 

Reed A Barton ...dls 40A6 9 

Meriden Brittanla Co.dls 40A6 4 

81mpeon. Hall. Miller A Co.dls 40A6 4 

Rogers A Brother...dls 40A5 4 

Hartford Silver Plate Oo.dla 40A5A6 4 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. dls 40A6A5 4 

Hoeke. 

C aft Iron— 

Bird Cage. Sargent’s list. ..dls60A104tl0> 

Bird Cage. Reading.dls OOAIOAIO 4 

Clothes Line. Sargent's list.-dls OOAIOAIO 4 

Clothes Line. Reading list, dls 00A10 ® OOAIOAIO 9 

Celling. Sargent’s list..dls66AI0A10 4 

Harness. Reading list..dls 65A10® 66A10A10 1 

Coat and Hat. Bargent's flat..dls 66AI0 ® 60A10 i 

Coat and Hat, Heading.dls 50A10 ® 60A10A10 4 

Wrought Iron— 

Cotton....9 doa tun 

Cotton Pat. Of. T. Mallet A Handle Whs).dls 80 4 

Tassel and Picture (T. A 8. Mfg. Ca).dls 60 « 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, Ao.Bee Wrought Goods 

Bench Hooks.... ._8eeB * 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 1886.. ...dls 45 9 
Wire Coat and Hat Miles’, list April, 1886... .dls 46 

Indestructible Coat and Hat .dls. 46 4 

Wire Coal and Hat, Standard. . .dls 45 4 

Belt.dls 75A10 ® 80 9 

Grass.....9 dos82.00 

Bush. iziyi .41s 55® 00 9 

Whiffltree—Patent...dls 56 4 

Hooks and Byes—Malleable iron.dls 70 ® 70A10 % 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass..dls OOAIOAIO 4 

Fish Hooxs. American..dls 60 4 

Harae Nalls. 

Nos. 6 7 8 0 10 

A usable.28# 26# 25# 24# 2S#.dls 25A10#25A10A10 4 

Clinton. Fin-24# 22# 21# 20# 10#.dls 40A10 ® 60 % 

Essex..28# 26# 25# 24# 28#.dU26AlC®26A10A10 

Lyra.26# 28# 22# 21# 20# ....dls 40A10Ac@50 4 

Snowden.25# 23# 22# 21# 20# ....als 40&10A5®£0 % 

Pntnam.24# 22# 21# 20# 10#....dls 6A10A2*4A2U % 

Vulcan..23# 21# 20# 10# 18#. dls 12 »A 6 . 

North west ^.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#.dls 10A1CA5A5 1 

Qldbe.28# 21# 20# 10# 18A dls 1214A6A6 I 

A. O..26# 28# 22# 21# 20#...dls 26A10 ® 33V4A i 4 

C. B.-K.25# 23# 22# 21# 20#...dls 25A10 ® 38ViA5 « 

Champlain. ..28# 26# 25# 24# 28#.dls26All A16 % 

New Haven. .28# 26# 25# 24# 23#dla26A10®25A10A109 

Baranao.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls 30A10 4 

Champion....25# 28# 22# 21# 20#..dls 10A10A10 » 

CapeweU.28# 26# 26# 24# 28#. ...dls 35A5 ® 36A10 1 

Star..23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls x0A10®10Al2>4 % 

Anchor .23# 21# 20# 10# 18#.dls 35 4 

Western.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls 40A10 4 

Empire Bronzed ... .li per lb. 

Harse Shoe#. -See Shoes. Horse. 

Bane* Rabbe ,competition.. 76A10 *76A10A54 

Standard.dls 70®7 A10 4 

Extra .dls 60 @ 60A10 t 

N. Y. B. A P. Co.. Psra.dls ;<uAl0 4 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., Extra..dl« 60 4 

N V. B. A P. Co.. Dundee.dls 60A10A6 4 

Hunkers. 

Blair’s Adjustable.9 gross |8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper .9 gross 7.00 

Jack screws.—See screws. 

K ettles. Spun. Stamped. 

Brass. 7 to 17 In., 9 h. 24# 21 # 

Brass larger than 17 Inches, 9 A.. 26# 23U# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles.See Hottow Ware 

Locl^Asso'n list Dec. 80.1886.dls 60A10 ® 60A5 f 

Eagle. Cabinet. Trunk and Padlock.dls 33V*A2 4 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks.dls 40 9 

Hotchkiss’ Copper and Tinned.dls 40 1 

Hotchkiss' Padlock and Cabinet.dls 36 4 

Ratchet Bed Keys.9 dos |4.00, dls 16 4 

Unite Sharpeners. 

Parkin’s Applewood dandles.9 dos 86.00, dls 40 4 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Cocobolo...9 dos 89.00, dls 401 

WUon scutcher Knives.. dls 20 ® 261 

Ames' Batcher Knives... dls 26 9 

Nichols' Butcher Knives.dls 40A1J 

Ames' 8hoe Knives...dls 20®26 4 

Ames' Bread Knives.9 dos 8L60. dls 16 ® 20 4 

Moran's Shoe and Bread Knives.dls 20 4 

Hay and Straw.JBee Hay Knives 

Table and Pocket.Bos Cutlery 

Rneks. 

Door Mineral....-..2h 

Door Por. Jap'd.—.—76®73# 


Door Por. Por. Nickel.C &00 m g .26 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel.82.00 ® 2.25 

Drawer. Porcelain .dm 65A10A10®6uA10A10S 

Hemacfte Door Knoos. new list.dls 40A10G60 4 

Yale A Towne Wood Knobs, list Dec., 1886 _dls 40 % 

Furniture Plain.76# gross Inch, dm 10 % 

Furniture. Wood Screws.dm 25A10 2 

Base. Rubber Tip...dm 70A10A6 % 

Picture, Judd's.dm OOAIOAIO ® 70 f 

Picture, Sargent’s. .dls 70A10 % 

Picture, Hemacite.d!sS5A6 2 

Shutter, Poroelain...dls 66A10 4 

namiaee. Japanned .9 gross 204. dm 00*10 4 

K adles. 

Li Melting, Sargent's. . .dm 66*102 

Melting, Reading. dls 35*102 

Melting, Monroe's Patens ...9 dos. 84.00. dls 40* 

Melting. P. & AW. ..—...am 86AlO * 40# 

Melting. Warner's.. .. ^ ...dls804 

Lawn mowers. 

Standard List .dls 50A10 % 

Enterprise .dls 60A10 % 

Lantern*. 

Tubular. Plain, with Guards. 9 dos 84 00® 84.25 

Tabular. Lift Wire, with Guards...9 dos 14.60 ® 84.76 
Tubular, Square Plain.with Guards,Pd 01 84.00 ® 14.26 
Tubular, Sq Lift Wlre.wifh Guards.9 dos 84.25 ® 84.69 
V\ Itbout Guards. 25# 9 dosen less. 

Police,Small,86.00; Med.f7.25; Large,89.75. dm 20#26# 
Lenten (taieesen. 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1. 9 doa. 86.00. dU 26*80 % 

ffood, No. 2. 9 dos. 88.00j dU 85^ 


Wood, Common. 


UU»* 9 O 1 W 1 U 1 

-9 dos 81-70 fi 


. ^.;o®i.7a 

Ounlap’s Improved.9 dos. 88.76, dls 20# 

Jammls . ....No. 1,86; 2,80; 12,818 9do*./Ils 25A10# 

86 rennlngs' “ Star ".9 dos £.60 

oo The^&ss''. 9 dos EftO 

..Nos. 1 ,9 dos 16.50; 2.88.86; 8, fl-00' 

Uttie Giant..\7!7..dls 50 ® 60A5 2- 

.dls 40*6 4 

Ltnee. 

Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper's.dls 60 %• 

Draper's Chalk.dm 00 % 

Draper's Mason's Linen, 84 ft.. No. 1, 81.26 iNal 
, 81.76; No. 8,82.26 ; Na 4,82.76 ; Na M8JU. .dm 26 % 

lotton Chalk.......T7T...dm552- 

8amson, Cotton. No. 4.82; No. 4U. 82.50.dm 10 % 

°* W-OOlNa 1.0- 

87.00; Na 8.87.60 9 I- 


L.80J0; Na I 


87.00; Na 8.87.60 9 STOSS...............dls^5*- 

Masons’ Linen, Na 8)#, 8L50 ; Na 4,82; Na 4U, |2A0 

Masons' Ootored Cotton.dls 45 

Wire Clotnes. Na 18. 83.60; No 10.88.00; No. 20.82-60 
Ventilator Cord, * tmson Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton.*7.50 9 do*, dm 202' 

Leeks. Padlocks* Cabinet Locke* Ae. 

Ooor L fUfh t. '- alrh rw. #&_ 

List. Dec. HO.'86, ohgd Feb. g.^.-dls 50A10 ® 60A5 * 
Mallory, Wheeler Co., list, July, 1888..d1s E0A10A60 2 
Sargent A Co. Gist Aug 1.18*8Xdls 66A2Alt@60A10 % 
Reading Hardware Co. (list Feb.2,’88).dls 65®60A10 2 

Livingston A Co. .dls 70 2 

Sote .—Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins' Burglar Proof.dls 60*26 f 

Plate.dls 88MA2 9 

F. Many's " Extension Cylinder".810.60 9 dos 

Barnes Mfg. Oo.dls 40 9 

IK® Corrugated Key.dls 83*4 9 

Diets Flat Key.. .dls 302 

L- A O. Round Key Latches.dls 80*10 2 

L. A a Flat Key Latches._dis 88>4A10 2 

Romsr’s Night Latches.T!olTl6 % 

Yale new list. .dls 88*4 2 

"Shepardton"or •• U. S.".. dis852 

•Felter"or* American".dls40A10 % 

Seed's N. Y. Hasp Lock.dls 25 2 

Oabiiun— 

Eagle. Gaylord Parker and ? List March, *84, revised 

TSprbUL..^.....^.Jan. 1 ,^ 1188 * 4*22 

Delts, Nos. 86 to 80.dls 402 

Belts, Nos. 61 to 68..dls 40 A16 % 

Diets, Nos. 86 to 06.dls 80 2 

Stoddard Lock Oo.—dls 8# # 88*4 9 

'Champion ” Night Latehes..dls 40 % 

Barnes Mfg. Co...dls40 2 

Eagle and Corblu Trunk..dls 26*tf 

Champion " Cabinet and Oomblnatioe....dm 8M| 

Yale. .dls ^4 9 

Romer’a.dls26 2 


LUt, Dee. 28. 84.dm 75 ® 75A10 2 

Yale Look Mfg. Oat.dm 90 41 

Eagle. . .dls 25*29 

Eureka, Eagle Look Oo.dls 40*9 2 

Homer's. Nos. 0 to 01.dm 80 9 

Homer’s Scandinavian, Ac. Nos. 100 to 505...dm 15 9 

A. E. Diets.**dls 40 2 

" Champion " Padlocks.dm 40 % 

Hotchkiss.dm 80 2 

'Star". ..dls 45 2 

"Horse Shoe." 9 dos.. |0.dls 40 2 

Barnes Mfg. Oo.11s 40 % 

Nock's.dls 80 2 

Brown's Patent.dls 25 2 

Scandinavian.dls 00 ® 90*10 2 

Fralm’s Pat Scandinavian new list (low)... .dls 60 2 
Lumber Toele* 

itng Peavies, ” Blue Line " Finish.9'dos 820.00 

Elng Peeves, Common Finish.9 dos 818.00 

tteeVSocket Peavies.9 dos 121.00 

Mall. Iron Socket Peavies.9 dos 810.00 

3ant Hooks, " Bine Line" Finish.9 dos 816.00 

lant Hooks, Common Finish.9 dos 814.00 

'’ant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp," Blue Line " 

Finish .9 dos 816.0# 

^ant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Finish.9 dos 814.6# 

'ant Hooks, Clip Clasp, "Bine Line" Fin.9 dos 814.06 
'ant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Finish. .9 dos 812.00 

?and Spikes.9 dos 6 ft., 816.60; 8 ft.. 820 

Pike Poles, Pike A Hook, 12ft. 14 ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20ft* 

9 dos.811.60 12.60 14.50 17^0 2L60 

t>lke Poles, Pike only, 9 

dos. 10.00 11.00 18.00 16.00 20.00 

Pike Poles not Ironed, 9 

dos. 6.00 7.00 0.00 12.00 16.0 

letting Poles, 9 dos. 14.00 16.00 17.00 . 

wamp Hooks.9 dos 81126 

Four-ounce Bottles.9 doa. 8L76 9 gra 847. 0<r 

M^Hkskory..dls 20A10®20A10*10 9 

-fgnuxnvltte. . .dls 20A10G20A10A10 s 

B. A L. Block Oo , Hickory and L* V...dls 80 ® 80A10 %r 
IMatcb Safes. 

DHngerflcid’s Self Igniting..9 do*81.5(>« 

M.attacks.—Regular list.....dl* 60A10® 60A1CA5 f. 

1 » * * 

UlXW e dos.814.00 17.00 19.00 30.00—dls r#0A6 2 

Woodruff’s.Nos. 100 160 ~ 

Wooaruu ^ ^ 815.00 18.00-dm 46*6 % 

rhsmnlon ... Nos. 200 300 400 

Champion ^ w 40 .06-dm 40A6 % 

Hales’ Pattern Nos. 11 12 18 


46. 


dm 70 4 


Amsrtoan. 

Nos.. • 1 

Each.88.00 

Enterprlss.. 

Nos..10 

. 88 - 


00 i tow*- 


9 dos...827.00 88.00 

..dis 

8 4B 

10.00 26.00 6a00 60 J* 

..dm*. % 

12 22 82 42 

E60 4.00 600 1690 


2 

7.00 


Digitized by 
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.i.*. i-**' 0 ™* 

''.'.'.‘.'.'.1*4.00 **.00 *0.00 **00 

mam’ chaUemte-No^i^ ^ «aoo- 4 i» 4 *ej?*io 1 
Homo no. x..:.:"::”... .....**« * *». «. t***> * 

Drmw Cn iibh“'.i*aoo TfcOO 80*00 **2.00-4IU *o • *6 * 
Beef Shavers (Knten^lieMfg.Ce.k...dls204.10®^J 
Chad boro'* Smoked Beef Cutter.B dos. $w>-w 

kS'fSdquu^” V gro, 1 blade, $7; S blades, $18; * #| 

..* * .*.’.* * .* * .* * ‘.** .’ .'.Yd V 20410 % 

ftiSiS j 

Onri?i«tAble. . ."V doz $3 00. dis 25 % 

B Jlelueeee •4wi-*s.'-»’tebblns Fau.au 7i)<4/(> 4 7^ * 

Stebblns’ Genume..- ..dl* ooaioaiu ! 

Btebblns’ Tinned Ends. 

Ohm's Hard Metal. 

Bush’s. 

L'nooin’i Pattern.*. 

Weed’s. 

Boss Nos.. 1 S 8 


..dls 40410 t 

.dls 60410 * 

. .dis 20 f 

.dls 70 <9 70 *10 % 
.dls 20*10 % 


UBT. . - T UV1 UC* 

..B dos$ao.oo, dls 10% 

.B doz $o.oo. dls 25% 

.B dos $30. dls 30 % 

.f i gro., $4.00 C4 $4.25 

.* gro.. $3.26 

.B gro. $12 dls 20 9 


97.00 8.00 0.00 10.00. B dos. dls 80410410 9 
Henev Drawers.-B do*.. $18 ® 920. 4 

N WlreNaibi‘4 Brads, list July 14. '87.. .dis 70410 < 

^Wlre Nalls. Standard Penny.B keg. $2 60 ® *’~70 

m.ii pmlier*—^urtlss Hammer... ♦ qo» B.ihj nei 
a Aam ssn on num c 

Slant. No. 1. 

Pelican. 

Rogg ..... 

Nall fteta.-8quare... 
dannen’s Diamond Point 

t S.T, l (HomS!5S"*B«ekl«T Mt«. ...... .dU 40 , 

Tuner 4 iymour Mfg. Co.dU 60 % 

Nnu\ll kin ds , 5^ off list Jan. 1.1888. 

In iots iess ttian loO », B lb. add *#, 1 » bones add 1# 
to list. 

(J* Government...J » &# 

Nary M4T ?.*.' Y*Y •••••’ " 1B '• 6# ® 0 V# 

ntlera.—Ztno and Tin.dls 86 & 0/>4io % 

omm and Copper.....dls 60410®5041046 % 

Malleable. Hammers* Improved, No 1. $3.80; No. 2. 

aLoo • No. 3. $4.40 B de*... .dls 10 ® 10410 % 

jfiiea&le. Hammers, Old Pattern,same list....dls 40 % 

Priors Patent or “ Paragon •• Zlne.dls 6041O410 % 

£5?L« nr • paragon’* Brass...dls 60 % 


...dls 50 % 
,..dis60% 
.dls 60% 
.dls 80 9 
.dls 609 


B S> 80#, dls 36 % 

.10#® li# b a 

.14# B * 

..18 • 14# B a 
...16 W 17# B B 
.7989 B k 


Prior’s Patent or * Paragon ** Brass. 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc. 

Olmstead’s Brass ana Copper. 

Brough ten’s ZIno.. ......... 

Broughton’s Brass..■— 

paekiui Steam. 

** Standard .dls 60410 ® 60*10410% 

Fttia ’ . -.dls 60410 O 80 % 

N Y B‘4 P.Oo., Standard.dls 6041046 % 

5* Y B 4 P. Co., Empire.dls 70 % 

N Y * B. 4 P. Co., Salamander.B a 86#, dls .30 % 

Jenl'ins’ Standard. • * dlM 85 * 

Mtooellxineone- 

American Packing.. 

Russia Packing. 

Italian Packing. . 

Cotton Packing.— 

jute.•*• 

Pad leek a.—Bee Locks. 

Palls. , 

Joi vanUted Iron 

Q uar t* .. ... . 

Hill’s Light Wel8ht. B dos... 

Hill’s Heavy Weight. B doa. 

Fire Buckets ...... .... • • v; 

Buckets, w* Well Rnnkets 
Indurated Ftore Ware- 

IK “ n q d mavu SSI $38 

Pencils Fabers Carpenters*.high list jlls 609 

rJbSr’s Round ©fit.—.gro 96^6 net 

Dixon’s Lead.^ .j£o*uS>net 

Dixon's i.»«»R«r.~—~B gro 18.76 net 

Otzos 1 * Carpenters* .. . ... ^dls 40410 1 

B^broadi 6 te 6.919.00; 8 to7,fl8.dls 80410W8041C45 9 
Adaedye. 6 to 8.919.00; 8 to 7, ilP.dls 60414 ®8041045 % 


pJSS?LiViii. ..<U» 70*1««70*10*10 | 

Davis’ Inclinometers.81s 10410 9 

Poppers, Corn. « 112 <a $16 

Round or Square, iqt.B grog2»$io 

Round or Square. 2 at....B Fro $25 ® $2° 

Pest Hole mnd Tree Angers and Dtggeni. 

Samson Post Hole Digger.B Sifin J 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers. . B dos 

Vaugnan s Post Hola Auger, per dos... -8 18 dO 914.00 

Konlers Little Giant.B ^ot 918.00 

Kohler’s Hercules.B •“‘•£5 

Kohler's New Champion. *?»?r 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers ........... •-••• 

Cronk’s Post Bars. • dos 980, dls 6046 • 60410 % 

Gibb's Post Hole Digger, B doz 930....dls 40 €1 40410 9 

Potate Parera. 

White Mountain.B dos 96.00 ® 5.60 

::.v v:.v , 

0 »Mrn O A*^M fc t^‘.nd 8.W *i do. 

UK DO .. 2041U % 

Dlsston’s Pruning Hook ■■ ■•* dea 919.00, dls W410 % 

K> a r > rv» 'iPnilllB • Tools.dlS 40 1 

Pruning Shears, Henry * Pat...B dos 95 75 R 94.00net 

Henrv s Pruning Shears ..B do * W* 86 ® 

Wheeler. M. 4 Co.’s Combination.. .B dos 912, dls 20 % 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chlst--- ..B dos 198.60. dls 30 % 

J. Malllnson 4 Co.No. 1, 96.26. No. i. $7.^« 

Pulleys.—Hot House, Awning, ac.2}! !${{<! 5 

fSZSSSSti i':::::.:. d '5,^!5{SJ 

Japanned Clothes Line...dls 80410 % 

Kmp-r.SMh Puller ..««• *»••»« 

Moore’s 8a?h, Anti Friction.... % 

Hay Pork. Solid Eye, 94.00; Swivel, 84.60 j ® % 

Hay Fork, “ Anti Friction,” 5 in. 8oUd, 96.70. **21? 5« « 
Hay Fork, " F ” Common and Pat. Bushed.dis 20 % 

PnaspaV-Cli^ra. Best Makers.dls 60 ® 10460 % 

Pitcher 8i>out, Best Makers.. .dls 80410 ® 80410410 % 
Pitcher Spout. Cheaper Goods..dls 704o ® 7041046 % 

Saddlers 4 or’Drive, good quality -• dos 60S ® 85# 

Bern Is 4 Call Co. s Cast Steel Drive.dls 5045 % 

Bern Is 4 Call Co.’s 8prlng0eld Socket. . . •• Uls oo4o% 

Spring, good quality ..B dos lUOt ROO 

Spring, Leach's Patent... d J» JJ% 

Bemls 4 CaU Ca’s Spring and Check . ... .dls 40 % 

3olld Tinners’. . ..* doa 9L44. dl.H55 j 

Tinners Hollow Punches..dls 2042 « 

Avery s saw-Set and Pnnch..dls30ko% 

Holding Door. Wrt. Brass B tb 85#. .dls 15 % 

S828S E£-£3H&£S:..'!Siiz 

S l> fbr N E. Hangers- ^ 

2.70 8.25 net 

.*$*#<» 5# 

.dls 6042 % 

.41a# 


Silver Lake, C Quality^ Wnlte *onlvi.*7#®»# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided. VThlte.84# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided^ Drab,.88# 

Semper Idem. Braided. White...80# 

Ssmraf&ralded?WtSie Cottonl!.V60#dls TO®’3046 % 
Samson. Braided. Drab Cotton.....66# dls 30 ® 8046 % 
g&mson. Braided Italian Hemp....66# dls 30 ® 8046 % 
Samson .Braided Linen.80# dis 30 ® 3046 

Bonk Leeka. 

Clark’s No. 1, H0.00; No. 8, $8.00 B grom.8jg|9 

Kon^aWumpn, list Aug. id! 1888.dls 8o3# 

Hammond’s Window 8prlngs.^. -dls 1 40 9 

Common Sense. Jap d. Cop’d and 

Common sense. Nlokel Plated.B gross tl^OO 

Kemoshall’s Gravity. 

Kempshall’s Model.-dls 80®80410 9. 

Corbin’s Daisy, list February 16. 1888 . ....^... 618 70 % 

Parson’s Perfect....dls 80 ® 804109 

Hugunln’s New and Improved Adjustable BujUBal- 

anoes, list Jan. 6,188f... 

Hugunln’s New Sash Looks, list Jan. 6, *87.dls964649 J 
Stoddard ” Practical ” .Ji* JJ 9 

Llesche’s NosLlOO i* 110. B gro. 98; 106. 

Dsvlg. Bronze. Barn as Mfg. Cn. .. ........^-dU 60 % 

Cham Dion Safety, List March 1,1888....dls66®6646 9 

Security.dls 70J 

Sash Weights. 

Solid Eyes... toe. 1*2 

Massage Htsfleri er Fillers. 

MUes* " Challeng e **.B doa. 920, dls 60#6046 % 

Pei^...^%dS! NO. 1.916 : No. 0^^60^046 % 

Draw Cut No. 4. satLOO. dls 90 9 

Enterprise Mfg. r 


... 10 

19 

14 

...$9.76 

8.00 

xm 

... 8.00 

3.96 

8.76 

... 8.76 

8.00 

3.26 

... 2.80 

• ••• 

3.40 

... 9.76 

8.00 

8.26 

_ 9.76 

8.86 

3.60 


loa. WO. t.iu : e 

69)1 
6 %[ 

5 8 i 


.dls 6545 % 

.dis eOHOMS to% 

..dls 70 0 7045 % 

.912. dls 40 % 

. $9. dis 40% 


Per 100 feet .92.16 

Terry’s Wrought Iron. B root.. 

Vlotor .Tack Rail. 7* » foot. 

CarrU r Steel Rail, per foot. 

OasJ*S^ee 1 , Association goods... 

Cast Steel, outside goods. 

Mall »t>le-. 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.. 

Ft^kUdlsonPrUe Bow Brace ana Peeriess.Tais 1 8546 % 

Fort Madison 3teel Tooth Lawn Rake, 98.dls 25 % 

Resera —J- R. Torrey Rasor Co.............dis »% 

Wostenbolme and Butcher .9io to 4. dls 10 9 

a^u t n? r EmerSJn" ’.... . -. ! 

Imitation Emerson.B don 92-00. dls 9041046 % 

TnrrAV’s .......ate .20% 

BaSer^Beit^and Combination...•••Jdoag 


Dlss ton’s Circular... .dU 45®*546 9) ExJtm iob e • 
Dlsston’s Cross Cuts.d's 45 ® 4646 % > 8 lTen b * 

Dlss ton’s Hand.dls 25 ®2545 91 Jobbers. 

Atkins’ Circular.. - v . - v ..-dj* 

Atkins’ 811ver Steel Diamond X CuU.B foot 70# 

itklns’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts..B foot 60# 

Atklus’ Special Steel Diamond X Cute ....- .B foot so# 
Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth X Cuts ^ ^ ^ 

A tains’ Hollow BsckX Cuts... —.V toot1»4 

Atkins’ Shingle. Mulay, Drag, da... ... -•••«■-dj*"{ 

W M. 4C„ Hand....-. dUWJW^TOElOg 

W. M 4 a Champion X Cuts. Regular * foot .94#®98# 

W. M. 4 C. X Cuts. Thin Back.B foot 

Peace Circular and MUl^ ...-...... } 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dls 20410® 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard..ii*#^T 

Peace Cross CnU. Thin B«sk ..B foot 27#®W# 

Richardson's Circular and N1U........dto 46 ® * 

Rlcfiards t m»s X Cuts. No. 1,80#; No. 9, 27# ; No. 8,94# 

li Grtffln’s"iTack saws, oomplate..dls 40410 ® 60 % 

(irimn’s Hack SawTBladesonly.—..dls40410 #60% 

star Hack Saws and Blades....d» »} 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dw » 9 

Eureka and Crescent.<*“ * 

Frames. a ».taanfl 

White Vermont.......«.B *rn JR® 

Red. Polished, and Varnished....B dos 91-60. dls96 % 

SSSS*. Na °. , *; 00 . ! . l 

SIS™?: »g j 

Bemls 4 Call Co. s Cress Cut.Wi*noVf&wSS % 

iSSS? 

Atkins’ Lever.—per dos No. 1. •t.OO^No. 9. W.W 

Atkbos Perfection.... 916.00; ExceUior 98.08 B dos 


■nls Head. Baront’s lls.t.....dls604104109 

S3S Head. Combination list.dls 60410 9 

PoreelalnHead. Sargent’s list...dls 60410410 % 

porcelain Head. Combination list.dls 40410 % 

Milas’ Patent.dls 40 9 

Pinking Irnws...B dos 86# net 

Pine, Wreugkt Iren-—List March 28. 1H87. 

IV and under. Plain.dls 52*4 % 

IV and under. Galvanised..... dls 45 % 

lS and over. Plain .dls «2V % 

IH and over. Galvanised. dls 62^ 9 

Holier Tubes, iron. .dls 80 % 

Planes and Plane irean. 

Molding 1 *^.dls 6C 45 ® 50410 9 

SenehTFirst Quality.dls 60410 ® 80 % 

miml siSond Quality.dls 60410 ®t0%i046 % 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. 4 L. Oo.l.dls 80410 % 

^Bal^HStanle/ R. 4 L. Ca)...dV30410®3041045 % 
Mlcenaneous Planes (Stanley R. 4 L. Co.jdls 20410 9 
Victor Planes ^Stanley R. 4 L. Co.).... dls 204 10 % 

Steer s Iron Planes. - .dls 85 ® 8645 % 

Meriden MaL Iron Oo.’s_dls 80410®S0410410 % 

Davis’s Iron Planes.dls 10^430410410 % 

Birmingham Plane Co .dls 60®60^ t 

Gage Tool Co/s Self Setting. • • •%*;»* 

CbaDliu’s Iron Planes...dls 40 ® ini o % 

Sargent’s. ..dls 30410 ® 804 0410 % 

P pune r irons.dls 20410 % 

Plane Irons.’ Butcher’s.M&.00 ® ^ J 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros..■■■ ••••••<5.® vi’ 5 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co.,'" Thistle ... .dis 40 ^ 
Plane Irons. Mlddlewx Mfg. 6a.. “ Baldwin iron,- 

Pliers and Mppera. .. •nm.tnAin* 

Button’* Patent.-dl# 80410 ® 40 9 

Hall’s Pat. Compound Lever Cutting Nippers. No. 2, 

6 tn., 913.60: No4. 7 In.. 921-00 Bdomdis 9^10033V f 

nnm«»on 4 Bec^'ev Mfg. Oo .dls 60 ® 6 OA e 

Oaa Pliers ..dls 80 % 

Gas Pliers; Cwter’s Nickel Plated..dls8o45 9 

Eureka Pl’.ers and Nippers.dte 40 % 

Russell’s Parallel.....dls 25 % 

?! 8. 4 W*. Tinners* Cutting Nippers. ...add 8 9 dls 10 % 

Care w-s Pat. Wire Cutters. .. -dls 90 % 

Morrill’s Parallel, ver do*.. $19.. . dU 3046 % 

Cronx’s 8 in.. 915; 10 in., 921.dls 40 ® 4046 % 


Banger ■ ooiii »“ u vivmaw 
L am ont Combination... 

^ R lT? u and Bnrr "’ 

November 17.1887 ... 

Rtret ®«t». 

Rods.—Stair, Brass. 

gtalr Black Walnut. 

a5f Wnt-. u»i.~.«i« »o*io*io ; 

Union Bam Door Roller . ..;• • • • *dl» 70 9 

» AB . —Manufacturers' prices for large lots. 
mSTua 7.V.H neb and larger B tt 11 net 

5Slla .... . 7 .. ‘no* 1 v » UK# net 

gJSjli* .v and 6-16 inch B n l2 r - 


..dis 60® 66*10 9 

.dls 60® 6047tt 9 

. .dls 6042 ® 60410 % 

.dls 9642% 

.B dos 40# 


Hatch! Counter. No. 171, good quality. 

Hatch! Tea, No. 161...»doa 


SSila ;;;;.V.. Van*d 6^16 inch B b 12V# net 
Manila Tarred Roue.«B J log* net 


Sisal. 

Sisal 


zS 


___ . _ 9x 4< net 

. H inch B n 0?i# net 

RlaA1 .V and 6-16 inch B » l<4i« net 

ItSSiHvRo^.- 

■S& ®BSn Lath Yam. ® 

Cotton Rope .. ® 16 ® i»# net 

Jute .. .* tw 

Jlft .-dls 80410 ® 80410410 % 

. dls 60 « 60410 « 

StiIJett’s Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.dls 254.0 % 

Self Heating. Taiiors’...N doa. 9^00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet.i‘u smSSSS t 

Enterprise Star irons, new Ust, Jnly W, 1 ^^.. dte 40 % 
CombinedFluter and Sad lron...B do*. 916.0Odls 15% 

go* Reversible, 8elf Fluter .B do£, ^4.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Oo.).....8^#, dl# 16 % 

^bfe'.T”*. °. 

Ltoffortf ?»I $&‘ r ’.. P r* I .' a4 .®!SuW)«*0*S * 

Slbt-7’. Em«7 Croco. Cloth .** * 

t; -. ■iVhToWi.t 

WhfM*Cotwi q Br»la®4, tail aihUty'.'.'.... • »**•#** 


Onmrnr P«i«alg 8%sh 

Patent ** ” .. 

Cable Laid Italian " . 

India Cable Laid « 

Silver Lake, A Quality White 

SSI: ISssSii 


..e a ikl# 

.v h 16# 

....^.B k 22#® 28# 

.B h 18# 

..60#. dlfl 1041046 % 
.66#. dls 1041046 % 


. . B dos$81 

Hatch, Tea, no. ..w doa $J^6^$7.M 

Union Platform. Plaln^...g.10 ®X|S 

Union Platfbrm. Striped- - * • • s .**^,2 ii 7 

Chatlllon's Grocers* Trip fiicales.*.gg « 

cStlllnn's Favorite... - * 

Rlehle B.os.’ Platform .*5 * 

aSw^SfuIfb* Jan. l*. «-<u» 5O*i0«6O*iu*. , 

1S5 > USdU::::::::::.:::...* ** »*•«?. *«• j* * 

SSSf 1100 !!^.7..’.V.. , .V. , .V..7Ji.dis 60410W60 9 

Ship,’ Ooininon’.’. ••*•••,• xi‘.* do * 

Ship. ProTld.no. Tool °°j’ w * 

«d SeS r rSSm^Su> **H*io* 

Steams’ Frames and Comers.dls 25 f X64iu * 

nSSSTutm S7®”‘ .dls 90410410 % 

Douglas Mfg OO . .dM 46410 % 

B£SSi^tiitKiSi.'ior:::::::::.::.«*«*x«» 

Imr^ent SS%* 

Stearns*. dh 36 f 

Gay 4 Parsons.dls 21410% 

...^‘a so a 83V< 

BUrich's Socket and Ratchet. -dto 96 ® »«in } 

Allard’s 8ptral .• dos Ml dis 9641 r 6 

Kolb’- Commor Hens- -• WAi 9 

Syracuse Screw-Driw B1U.’’•’ffiwJgTl! 

?^8S^K^r.::r::::J..2;5;g 

f r *D T i c°o/“lu‘8^'• dl> 50 * 

.Sdmm-lW, Braw, Jan *7 -.Iron. July 1. MW 

Flat Head iron.. .--dl» { 

Bound Head Iron.-djs85 9 gx. 10 9 often 

Flat Head Bras*.dls » % g I v e n by 

Round Head Brass. ..dlsWf jobbers. 

Flat Head Bronze .dto 86 9 

Round Head Bronze.dls 80 9J 
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Flat Head, Iron.Oil 56 % 

Round Head. Iron.die 60 { 


Bench. Iron...........die66*10®66*10*10ft 

Bench. Wood, Beeoh.V doe $2.26 

Bench. Wood, Hickory.die 20*10 ft 

Hand. Wood ...die 26*10 * 26*10*5 ft 

Lac, Blum Point .die 76 ® 76*io % 

Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point.. die 76 ft 

Bed.... ..die 26*5 % 

Hand Rail, Sargent’s.die OdHniO ft 

Hand Rail, Homaeon, Beckley * Carols 70*10^75 ft 

Hand Ran. im. Screw Co...die 75 ft 

Jack Screws, Millers Palls list.die 50 ® 50*6 ft 

Jack Screws, P. 8. * W...dig 85 ft 

Jack Screws. Sargent.dl# 00*10 * 60*10*5 ft 

Jack Screws. Ste \rna‘.... .die 40 at 40*10 ft 

Scroll Saws. 

Lester, complete, >10.00.die 26 ft 

Rocers comolete. *4.00 . .. hi* 2* « 

Barnes’ Builders’ and Cabinet Makers', $16....dls 25 ft 

Scythe Snathe.die 5o*2f 

Bboart. 

American (Cast) Iron.-dls 75*10 ® 76*10*5 ft 

Pronina.Bee Pruning Hooke and Shears 

Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers.ft doe $3.76 

Tinners’....die 20*2 « 


j &S 14 ft 

First qnalltj C. S. Trimmers..' dis 80*80*10 ft 

Second quality a 8 . Trimmers.die 8u*lo®80Aio*io ft 

Acme Cast Shears..die 10*10 ft 

Diamond Cast Shears..dis 10 ft 

Clipper.die 10*10 ft 

Victor Cast Shears.die 76*10*75*10*5 ft 

Howe Bros. A Halbert. Solid Forced Steel.dis 40 ft 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid 8teel Forged. dls 70 ft 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned.die 70 t 

Clause Shear.Co., Nickeled, same Ust.dis 60 ft 

Sheaves. 

Biding Door— 

M. W. * Co., list July. 1888.dls 60*10 * 60*6 ft 

R. * K.. list Dec. 18. 1886.dls 65*2 ft 

Corbin's list.dis 00 * 10*2 ft 

Patent Roller.dls 60*10*2 ft 

Patent Roller. Hatfield’s .dls 76 * 

Russell’s Anti-Friction, Ust Deo. 18,1886..dls 00*2 ft 

Moore’s Antl-Fnotlon....dls 0c ft 

Mdina Shutter— * 

R.* B. Ust Deo. 18,1886.....dls 60*10*2ft 

Sargent’s Ust.dls 00*10 ft 

Reading list...dls 00*10*10 ft 

Ship Teelo. 

L. * L J. White...dls 20*6 ft 

Albertson Mfg. Co...dls 26 ft 

Jghees* Horae, male, &e. 


Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factory.$ 4.00 

Mule—Add $1 ft keg to above oriocs. 

Oeo. Wrought — 

Ton lots..# 

1000 P lots.*.p & 9144 

600 P lots.p ft 10 # 

Shot.—• tkutem prices, 2 # off- cash, 6 days.' 

Drop. O bag. 26 P ....f Market 

Drop. V oag. o P.. J unsettled. 

Buck ana CbiUed, P 25-p bag.) see Trade 

Buck and chilled. P 6 n bag.( Report. 

Shovels and Baades. 

Ames 1 Shovels, Spades, Ac., Ust Nov. 1.1886... .dls 20 ft 
Notx.—J obbers frequently give 6 * 7)4 ft extra on 
ahwa 

Griffith's Black Iron..dls 60*10 ft 

Olinth’s C. 8 .dls 60 * 60*10 ft 

Griffith’s Solid Cast Steel R. R. Goods.7. .dis 20 ft 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co).dls 20 ft 

fit. Louis Shovel Co.dls 20 * 20*7u % 

Bussey. Bluus * Co...dls 16 * 2ft ft 

Payne Pewebcme * 8 on, Ust January, 1886... .dls 80 % 

Remington’s (Lowman’s Patent),.dls 30*10 * 40 ft 

Rowland’s. Black Iron~.dls 60*10 ft 

Rowland’s Steel . . .die 60*5 * 60*10 ft 

Shovels and Tenge. 

Iron Head.dls 60*10*60*10*6 ft 

Brass ? emd mwV”w.*.dls60*10*10 ft 

Bketns. Thimble. 

Western list......dls 76*6 * 76*10 ft 

Columbus Wrt. Steel. Ust Nov. 1, 1887. dls 20 ft 

Coldbroobdab Iron Co .dls 60*10 ft 

Utica P. 8 . T. Skeins .dl 60 ft 

Utlj* Turned and Fitted.dls 85 ft 

Buffalo Metallic. 8 . B. A Co., new Ust... dls 60*26*10 ft 

Barter Flour Sifters .. ,p dos $2.00 

Smith's Ad lustable 8 lfters.p dos $£S 

Smith’s Adjustable Milk 8 tralner.p dos $1.00 

Smith's adjustable F. A O. Strainer.p dos $L ?6 

“- —Iron. Plated. 

. 70# 90# 

- W .00 

....« $LOO 1.10 
.dls 60*10 ft 

-.-.dls 66 ft 

.—dls 60*10 ft 

..dls 10 ft 

...dtaKOft 

.dls 70*10*10 ft 

.dls 40*10 ft - 

..-.dls 60*2 ft 

Oo^rt New R. b... ...~ ..dls 0 O*lft 

Covered Spring.... ...ais60*10*10ft 

Soldering Irena. 

Covert’s Adjustable. Ust Jan. 1.1886..-dis 86*2 ft 

Speke Shaves.—Iron...dls 46 ft 

Wood........dls 30 ft 

BaUey*s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).dls 40*10 ft 

.dls 90*10 * 80 ft 

Speke Trimmers. 

.* doa $ 10 . 00 , dis 60 $ 

Ives'.... ..No. 1 , $16.00; No. 2^ $12.00 P doe. dls 66*10ft 

..a * irui: .* * 00 ' <u ”°* 

Ifaaad Jros 

Oe.’a Ust.dls 70*10 ft 

Solid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company’s 
Buffalo's, s. *Vv>* .;;./dEnSKEt! % 

Woer-Plateo-i mot. or 5 ft cash 31 days. 

Meriden BriuCo.,Roger*.dls60ft 

C. Rogers * Bros.dls 60 ft 

Rogers * Bro.. .... jm % 

Reed* Barton. ...7 "dis 60 ft 

n • l- v;. a,i 60410 * 80 * 10*6 % 

Simpson. Hall. Miller ft Co.dls 60*10 « 

if SU J W S?* d<8 50410 « 80*10*6 « 

Sllw Co. Mexican Silver.dls 60*6 1 

_ H. ft B. S'lver Co., Durham SUver.dis 60*6 < 

ssssr-- 

Boardman s Flat Ware.*.’.'.*".7.'.*.'.*.aii' 50 *lo < j ? 

Boardm%n sNickel Silver.....;; . ?.“.dis50ft a 

Boardman’s Brlfnia Spoons, case lots.. .. .dls 60 ft 5 ~ 


_ Voo+en _ 

Mesh 18. Nested. P dos_ 

Meeh 20, Nested, p dos.. 

Mesh 24. Nested. P dos... , 
Slates.—School, by case.. 
Snaps* Harness* * 0 , 

Anchor it. * 8. Mfg Co.). 

Fitch's .Bristol).. 

Hotchkiss. 

Andrew* . 

■argent's Patent Guarded... 

German, new Ust.. 

Covert... 

Covert, New Patent., 


Syringe. 

BlUptlo. Concord, Platform and Half Scroll. 

cuff’s Boistor springs' 7.7.V.V.7.V 77 ;:. dto .. ao „%hg6 ft 

Sonares. 

NlckeMHate!? * 77.7.V.7.7: * f.Sift 76 * 80 ft 

T B ® Tel *—.dis 60*10*10 a 70 « 

Disston s Try Square and T Bevels.„ois 46*10 f 

Win ter bottom's Tr* end vitee . ... dis#°*in« 

etarrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares...dls 26 ft 

Staples* 

5??°? .Galvanised ) Same price as Barb Wire. 

Fenoe Staples, Plain-J See Trade Report. 

Bteelyarda...... .ois 4u*iu®60ft 

Stocks and Dies. 

w *fc*ford Goods....dls 30*5 <» 80*10ft 

Lightning Screw Flare. .ais 26 a 80 ft 

Reece s New Screw Plates....,.dls 334$33)4*5 % 

Stene. 

1.3#; Aio. SH4 -. Blip. No. 1. ft*.. 

wlS5i2ISSS’55?.7.7.7.P b.ngfcfj 

Wasoita 8tone. No. 1.... p p. 15 a ia* 

Wasnlta 8tone. No. 2..7..7.P p 11 2 12s 

Washita Slim, No.L Rxtra....;...;;;.77p 40a 42# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.p p 30 ® 324 

Arkansas stone. No. 1, 4 to 6 in... p p ,11.35 

Arkansas 8k>ne. No. 1, 6 to 0 In.p ® $^75 

ai'i'n 8 .* 011 ®... * 40 »Vn.%VVw 

Lake Superior, Chase. "... P p 16s 

Lake Superior 811 ds, Chase..p p; SlaB?# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, p p.18 ®20t 

Seneca Stone. H tgh Rounds, p p . 20 2 ise 

SeDeca Stone. Small Whets. P ero.. 7.7 S4 cn 

nSi ove Poliak.—Joseph Dixon's.. P gro $6. dis 10 % 

?3d if7dVi.S f 4 ’ 60 ’ dli 10 * 

Rising sun, 5 gro.' iots7.7.‘.V.7.7.7.7.7 7.7.?. S^pJSo 

Dixon's Plumbago. Z 

Boy n ton *8 N oonDay. p gro. ....7.7. IlSo 

Parior Pride Stove Enamel........p tl3 

Yates’ Liquid, 2 8 6 10 SS can* 

v * gal... $0.90 .80 .70 .00 

f ate * Standard Pasts Polish 4.0-lb cans, per lb.. 16 # 
.. gro $3.60 

Diamond O. K *KnVm'ei"’77* 9 ' "p^S'ife 

Boonell's Llqula Stove Polish .. Perot* 00 

Bonnell’s Pa-te btove Polish .. ' p Sroi^OJ 

Black r-agle Benzine Paste. 6 and 10 lb. cans....i2£# 
Black Jack Water Paste, 6 an 1 10 1b can* 1 
Nickel Plate Paste, per gross....T! .‘. ; 7 ;;.$^o 


w - Bonanip .P cross HO net 

S 0 P!?^ #,,,8l . 0n .* gross $ 18 . 00 , dis 16 « 

Rat. ” Decoy •. .. p gross $10.00, dls 10 ft 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 6-hole traps... P dosOO# 

Id fuU cases . . . P dos 76# 

„ Trowels —Lothrop’s Brick and Plasterlua..dist5 ft 

Rfeo’s Brick and Plastering.dls 16 ft 

Dlsston’s Brick and Plastsrtng M ._dls 26 ® 26*10 ft 

Peace's Plastering...dls 26 ft 

Clement * Maynard’a.dls 20 ft 

Rose’s Brick...ais 15 * 20 ft 

WomOl’s Brick and Plastering.dis 20 ft 

dls 70S 


Garden... 

Triers.—Butter and Cheese.. 

Tricki, Warohonse* dko. 

B. * L. Block Co.*sUst. 1882....,^*.. 

Tubes. Boiler.—bee Pipe 
Twine. BO. 

No. 0. Flax Twine, 1# and 44 h Balls. ...22# 


...dls 26ft 
.M.dls 40 ft 


fflaek^ Brads* *0. 

X List. Jan. 2.1888. 


SSffc S^ r «« De .’. T * c “v.::. it: SSSSSSS 

8wedes Iron Carnet Tacks...J 

American Iron Cut Tacks. .7.7.. .7.77 d* 76 \ 

8wede» Iron Tacks . dls 7n*a i 

Swedes Iron 0 pholsterers’ Tacks'.. .*. . ? 5 ®. 5 . 10 1 

S5SSS IwSSS gs * 

Swedes Iron Trimmers’ Tacks ais -5&10 & 75* 0*0 ft 
Swedes Iron Miners' Tacks .. .dls 7oftloS7 0 5 oil ft 
Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad Ta^kJ . * 

Swedes Steel Tacks, all kinds (Svrodm^Iron pno?°teti S 

Copper Tacks. 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Cloor N*'«. loaio I 

Finishing Nalls.ais 70*10 <a 70*ioft u» i 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls *;0*lo S .0*10*10 % 

Tln’ed Trunk and Clout Nalla.dli 70*{o § - o^iSSio 

Basket Nalls.. ....dls '04lo@ 7o*io*iOft 

Common and Patent Brads... dls7o* 70410*10* 

NaU# ..dJs70*iO @ 70A10A10 ft 

Chair Nalls. .. dls 70*1. ti&ToAioatot 

Zloc QlaUera’ Point,.. . 60«io*S l 

Cigar box Nans . als50A10<&60ftl0*6 ft 

Picture-Frame Points.dls 50*10 Z oo*io*6 ft 

Looking-Glass Tacks.ais 60* 0@ 5oai046< 

L«i«nere<l c»n.t Tun.dU «.* 10 1 Ho* i2i» t 

Brush Tacks—.dig 60310(2 50*1 1 *5 ft 

Shoe Finders’.Ust Jan. 2, 1888. dls luocio ® 11*10*6 ft 
Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. l, 1880 

.dls 30*10*10 ft 

••••••eeeeeeeaeeeeeee- mim**ia lilt 20A10A1 0 € 

Double-pointed Tacks. . . . . . . . . . I 

Wire Carpet Nalls . ** dii 56*10 * 

Wire Brads and Nalls. 7 *N auVw Ire 

Steel Wire Brads. R.ftR. Mfg. Co.’sli-tT..dls &^10? 

. •“° om,n<>D Hie*,.dis nocio 

■ntorpriU Mfg. J 

°J* rk 8 * • • • ... .dis 3344 d 36 i 

^Tnpca* Me nan ring.—American.dis 26ftio ft 

c L.tCTM^; :: ::.r^ 1 u;v 1 iV au 2t d a lo ? 

Thermcmetere.—Tin Case.dls 80 a 80*10 « 

Thimble Skein.—See 8keins. 

*■' .^ « 

Snips. J. Malllnson * Oo.dis 83U« 

Tinware. n 

Stamped,Japanned* Pieced, Ust Jan.20. 

-;........... . .dls 70*10 ® /0*‘io*6 ft 

o. T Jj e fi®?? 1 tr*! Upaettera, dec. 

Stoddard’s Lightning l ire UDsetteri . hi* ir« 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender!!.!? 7.7..Si! is ft 

Tobacco Cutters. ^ 

Mfg. Co. (Champion)...dis 20*10 p 30 < 

Na»tia»Look Co.’,.* dos tiiioo'.dl, 60 * 66* 

® 8 f*® nt ’ 8 .. dos $24, <iis*66*10 ft 

‘tA....' umm.* d °* * 8au0 - aU *° * 


No. 12, 

No. 18, •• •• 

No. 24, •• « 

No. 86, " “ 

No. 264, Mattrass. 
Chalk Line, Cotton. 
Mason Line, Linen, 
2-Ply Hemp, 44 and L 
3 Ply Hemp. 1 tt Ball 



_ 80# ... 

....21# 20# ... 
-18# 28# ... 
-18# 28# .. 
..16# 17# .... 

.48 # 60# 

.26j 

’» Balls (Spring fwine).*:. .7ii44# 
3-Ply Hemp, 144 ft Balis7777.77.....’...’...U 2 llS# 

?M r ?K n fira , ^:v— 

Cotton Mops—6,0,12 and 16 % to doa.18# 

V laea. 

30X9 .dli 60# 6C*6 ft 

Fisher * Norris Doable Screw.dls 16*10 ft 

Stephens*..ala 26 a 80 ft 

£«£*«»*•..dls 20® 26 ft 

Howard’s... dls 40 ft 

.-.m .dl* <°*I0 ft 

Millers Falls.d.s 40 ® 4 ^ -^0 ft 

Trenton.dls 40*5 40*10 ft 

Merrlli*a..... . dlsl6®20ft 

Sargent’s .dls 60*10*10ft 

Backus and Union. dls 40ft 

Double Screw Lee.dls 16*10 ft 

Prentiss...dls 00*6 A 26 ft 

Simpson’s Adjustable....i..^..r is40ft 


.P do* *16.00. d 1*4 *101 


^J^^ 8 " on f®S lron tvoa ® **»t Jan. l , 1887!uit eoftt 

Bronae or Nickel Plate, list Jan. 1 , 

BioILior.. 50*41 

Shaw’s. 

Payton’s QnlversaL. 

Crown and Star. 

Trapa. 


.dls 60*10*2 1 

.-dls 60*10 

....dls 40® 40*101 
.dls 60 s 


New house.. 

oneldn Pattern.. 

Game. Blake's Patents... 

Mouse and Hat— 

Mouse. Wood. Choker—.. . 

Mouse, Round Wire. 

Moose, Cage, Wire.. 

Mouse, Catch-’em-aUve.... 


.dls 86® 40*6ft 

.-dls 70 ® 70*6 ft 

..dls 4OAi0*6 ft 

...P dos hole*. 11®HU 
*”£ 2<>s KL60, dls 10 ft 
...P do* $2.60, dls 10 ft 
-J dos $2.60, dls 16 ft 


Bate 

Bouncy's. Nos. 2*8. 

8tearn’s.—dls 3344*10 ® 33H*io*fo ft 

Stearn’s Silent Saw Vises.dls 33t< ® 36 ft 

Sargent’s.dls * 6 * 4*10 ft 

Hopkins*. ....P dos$17.60 uislOft 

Heading.dU 40*10 ft 

Wentworth..dls 20*10 ft 

Combination Hand Vise.p gre. $42.00 

Cowell Hand V’ses.<ils 90 ft 

W agon Bexea. * 

Per lb . 

Wagon Jacks.—Daisy 
Washer Cnttera 


.*Wa 

P dos $4 06. dls 26 ft 


Smith’s Patent..p doa $12.00, dl* 40*10*10 ft 

Johnson’s.P dos $1L00, dls 8814 ft 

Penny’s —.-P dosPoL$14 ; Jap’d, $1$. .dUUft 

A nnl.tnnan aa -Mm- ... C 


..P dos $16.00, dls 60*10 ft 
dls 80*10 ft 


H 44 1 

0,12 i, 8 S 


P *8)4# 

nr# 


..dls i0*10®76 ft 
. -dls 70®70*6 ft 
.dls 66*6 ft 


Appleton's 
Bonney’s 

Washers. 

. H 6-16 H H 

Washers. 7 6*4 4& 8 J 4 

Ingots less than 200 1 b, p h,add)##, 6 -h 

Wedges.—Iron. 

Steel . 

Well Backets. Galvanised. 

Bill’s......P dos ..12 qt.. $4.26 : 14 at.. $6.26 

Iron Clad.p doa. 14 qa. $4.2t ® U.60 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.p oos $4.2i ® $4.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top.p dos $ 4 . 0 ( ® $JB 6 

Well Wkeels —8 in., $2.26; 10 In., $2.76 * 12 m* 

Wire. 

#rtm— 

Market. Br. * Ann., Noa 0 to 18.. 

Market. Oopo-red, Noa 0 to 18 .. 

Market. Galvanised, Noa 0 to 18... 

Market lin’d. Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18 dls s7U ft 
8 tone Br. * Ann'd. Noa 16 to 18. .dls 7214 ®? 2 U *5 ft 

Stona Bright * Ann’d. Noa 10 to 96.dls ?5®75*5 ft 

Stone. Br. * Ann'd, Noa 97 to 36.dls 75*10*6 ft 

Stona Tln’d. Tln’d list, Noa 18 to 86 ..dis 70® 70*1 r % 
Tinned Broom Wire. Noa 18 to 24.dll 7t At®:0*10 ft 

Galvanised Fenoe.dls 43 ft 

Annealed Fenoa Noa 8 * 0.„dls 70 ft 

Annealed Grape. Noa 10 to 14. . .11s 76 ft 

Brass, list. Jan. 18 ’84. .. .dis 15® 90* 

Copper. Ust Jan. 18,1884. .dls 20 ® 25 ft 

Boro kanoe. .See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools. ...—.dis 66 ft 

Matin's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 40 ft 

Malln’s Brass and Copper Wire on 8 poels.dls 80 ft 

Cast Steel Wire..dls 60 ft 

Stubs’ Bteel Wire.. 46.00 to fi, dls 90f 

Steel Music Wire, Noa 12 to 80. . 77 . . 56# pi 

Picture Wire.dig 60*102 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.p 1000 $9.00. dls 26 « 

Wire Clothes Lines 8ee Llnea 
Wire Cloth, Netting, dec. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 34, p too sq ft.$1.90 

Painted Screen Cloth, No 33, P 100 sq ft _$2.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting .ais 70*16 ® 76 ft 

Wire Goode.-*e* Bright Wire Gooas. 

Wire Hope.—List May 1.1886....dls 8SH ft 

Wrenches.—American Adjustable.dfs 46 a 

Baxter’s Adjustable ”B”.dls 40* 0 ® 60 5 


Baxter’s Diagonal.. 

Coes’ Genuine. . . 

Coes’ ’* Mechanics’”. 

Girard Standard .... 

Machinists, Sterling Wrench Co. 

Lamson * Sessions Engineers’. 

lamson * Sessions’ Standard. 

Coes' Pattern, Wrought.1 

Girard Agricultural .1 

Lamson * Sessions’ Agricultural... f * 

Sterling Wrought.....J 

Bemis * Call’s Patent Combination.. 
Bern’s * Call’s Merrick’s Pattern 

Bemis * CaU’s Brlgg’s Pattc. M . 

Bemis * Call’s Cyflnder or Gas Pipe . 


-dli 40*1 ® 60 ft 
... dls 66*8 % 
...dls 65*10*8 « 

.d»s 70*10 9 

.dU 70*10 % 

.a is 60*10 ft 

.dls 70*10 ft 

.din 80® 80*6ft 

.dls 86 ft 

.dls 86 ft 

.dis 26 ft 

.-dls 40*6 ft 


Remis * Call's No. 8 Pipe.dls 36*6 ft 

Aiken’s Pocket Bright).$6 00, dls 60*10 ft 

The Favorite Pocket (Bright).p dot $4.00. dls 40ft 

Webber's Patent Combination....;.. 

Boardman’s. 

Always Heady... 

Alligator. 

Donohue’s Engineer. 

Acme. Blight. . 

Acme, Nickeled. 

Walker*.. 

Diamond.. .... 

Diamond Patent Steel . 

Wrlngera, Clothes. 

LtstJau.10 1833 . $2.60 off. 

Wrought Goods, 

Staples Hooks. * 0 .. Is Jan. 12, ’87.< 


dls 96ft 

-dls gvftlOft 

-dls 26*6 ft 

. dls 60# 

.dls 10* 10 J6 

.dis so*8 » 

.dis eo*8ft 

.dl* 66*8 

.dls 4C ft 

-.dls 4t ft 


,dlS 80*90®60*2 % 
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THE IRON AGE. 


November 1, 188$ 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

OCTOBER 31, 1888. 

The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


2 . 2 # 

2 4# 
2.3# 
2.4# 
... # 


IRON AND STEEL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron : 

^a^xTtoi a in d .T. are :: 

Refined Iron : 

% to 2 in. round and square.. ) 

1 to 4 in. x % to 1*4 in.J-# lb 2.10 ft 

4*4 to 0 in. x % to 1 in.) 

1 to 6 in. x ^ and 6-16.# tb 2.30 (ft 

Rods —% and 11-16 round and sq..$) lb 2.20 (ft 

Bands—1 to 0 x 3-16 to No. 12.$ lb 2.30 (ft 

•* Burden Best M Iron, base price. .$ lb 8.00 (ft 
Burden's “ H. B. & S.” Iron, base 

price.3? lb 2 80ft ....# 

“Ulster”.u> lb 8.10 (ft....# 

Norway Rods .4.00 ft 5.00# 

merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots.294# (ft 8# 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots894# (ft 9*4# 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lota. .5*4# (ft 6# 

For Classification and Extras adopted by the Mer- 
chant steri Association of the United 8tates. June 1, 
1888, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 

10 to*10.$ lb 2.75 (ft 2.80# 8.25 (ft.# 

~ -- 8 00 # ~ 

(ft 8.10# 

(ft .... 

ft 8.37*4# 


8.25 

8.50 

8.50 

8.75 

4.00 


(ft 8.50 # 

(ft .# 

2d qual. * 

4.88 (ft.# 

4.75 (ft.# 

5.12 (ft .# 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10, 1887. being quotations for all sized lots. 


I I 


5 fc 
s ff 
* © 


1 


-96- 


60-96- 

60- 

84-90- 

84- 


-96 

-96 


-96 


—96 
Over 84 in.wide 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


27 


17 to 2C.2.85 

21 to 24.^ lb 8.00 

25 and J 6 ....Wlb 3 20 

27 . . ...# lb 8.35 

28 .$ lb 8.50 ® 

Galv’d, 14 to 20 , # lb. 4.50 (ft 
Galv’d, xl to 24, » lb, 4.87 *4 (ft 
Galv’d, 25 to 26, $ lb, 5 25 (ft 

Galv’d, 27. # tb. 5.6-44 (ft. 5.48 (ft.# 

Galv’d, 28. V ®>, 6.00 (ft. 5.86 (ft . . ..# 

Patent Planished.$ lb A 10# B, 9# 

Russia.^lb 9U#(ft 10# 

American Cold Rolled B. B.$ lb 5# (ft 7# 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast..^ lb 15 # 

Extra Cast.$ lb 16*4 (ft 17 # 

Swaged, Cast.f fc 10 # 

Best Double Shear.V lb 15 # 

Blister, 1 st quality.^ lb 12*4# 

German 8 teel, Best. ^ lb 10 # 

2d quality. $ 9 # 

8 dquality.$ 8 # 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.^ lb 15 # 

2 d quality.^ lb 14 # 

8 d quality.%Mb 12 > 4 # 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca. Pigs.25# 

8 traits. Pigs. 25# 

Englisli. Pigs.24*4# 

Straits in Bars.26# 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C 10 x 14. $8 00 (ft $6.25 

‘‘ « IC, 12x18. 8.25 (ft 0.50 

“ IC, 14 x 20. 6.00 (ft 0.25 

•* “ .tC, 20 x 28. 12 50 (ft 18.00 

“ •» IX, 10x14. 7.50 (ft 7.75 

• “ IX, 12x12. 7.75 (ft 8.00 

“ IX, 14 x 20... 7.50 (ft 7.75 

«* “ .L», 20 x 28. 15 50 (ft 16.00 

“ “ .DC, 12*4x17. 5.76 (ft 6.00 

“ .DX, 12*4x17. 7.26 (ft 7.f0 

Call and Grade.IC. 10 x 14.... ,. 6.00 » 0 26 

“ “ IC, 12x12. 6.25 (ft 6.50 

“ “ IC. 14 x 20 . 6.00 (ft 6.25 

•• « IX, 10x14. 7.50 (ft 7.75 

“ •* IX, 12x12. 7.75 <a 8 00 

•» *• IX .14 x 20 . 7.50 (ft 7.75 

Allaway Grade.IC. 10 x 11.$5.37*4 (ft -- 

“ “ IC, 12x12. 6.50 (ft .... 

“ “ IC, 14 x 20 .5.87U (ft .... 

“ “ IC, 20 x 28. 11.50 (ft .. 

“ “ IX. 10x14. 6.25 (ft .... 

“ 44 ...IX, 12 x 12 . 0.50 (ft .... 

“ “ IX, 14 x20. 6.25 (ft .... 

“ “ .IX, 20 x 28. 18.00 

“ “ ...DC, 12*4 * 17. 00 (ft ... 

“ “ . .DX, 12*4 x 17. 6.00 (ft .... 

Coke Plates —Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20 .$5.00 (ft 

10 x 20 . 7.50 (ft 7.65 

20 x 28.10.26 (ft .... 

IX, 10 x 14, 14 x 20. 5.75 

BV Grade.—1C, 10 x 14. 14 x 20 .4.60 (ft . 

Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 

Dean Grade.—1C, 14 x 20.$4.62*4 (ft 

20x28. 9 25 (ft .... 

IX, 14 x 20 . 5.62*4 (ft .... 

20 x 28.11.37*4 (ft .... 

Abecarne Grade.-IC, 14 x 20. 4.50 ft .... 

20x28. 9.00 (ft .... 

IX, 14 x 20 .. 5.50 (ft ... 

20x28.. .. 10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14 x 26. 112 sheets...$12.50 (ft $ 12 ."5 

IXX, 14x28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 (ft 

IXX, 14 x 31. 112 sheets . 14.25 (ft 

Copper. 

Duty: Pig.^Bar and Ingot. 4#; Old Copper, 3# 
V lb. Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Coppe jis a component of chief value), 
46 i.ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake.ft 18*4# 

“ Anchor ” Brand.(ft 18 # 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. . $0.28 0.30 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch diamete.* and over, per^ 

Circles, 00 inches in diameter and iess, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. _ 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each. — 8 # 

Tinning sheets on one side. 80 x 60 each .80# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x bO 

In.), each.16# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each. 1 *# 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. 12 # 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. •••••• ..... 2 * 4 # 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 

Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

% inch ^Mb.50# $4 inch $ lb.47# 

“ .44# *4 “ “ 41# 

“ .42# « “ “ 89# 

“ .40# 9| “ “ 87# 

“ .37# 1 “ “ 84# 

“ .84# 1*4 “ - 81 # 

Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list.10 (ft 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 100 lb. 

Western Spelter.5*4# (ft 6 # 

44 Bertha . Wa <ft 8 # 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2 * 4 # lb. 

600 lb casks.®94# 

Per lb.7*4# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 # 100 lb. Old Lead, 2# $ lb. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8# $ lb. 

American.4*4 (ft 4*4# 

Newark.4*4 (ft 4*4# 

Bar. J**# 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— <* 4 # 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

•Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45<r 

Sheet, subject to trade discount. 8 * 4 # 

Solder. 

*4 (ft *4 (Guaranteed). 18# 

Extra Wiping. .--18*4# 

The prices of the manv other qualities of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.$ 1394 (ft *4# 

Halletts . . 44 

Plumbe>V Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and 8tops.. 55&10&2 

Ground 8tops, Hydrant Cocks, Ac.55&10A2 

Corporation Cocks.55A10A2 


Corporation Cocks, “Mueller*’ Pattern, from 

Western list.55&1Q&8 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks....50&10A2 

Compression Basin Cocks.50&10&2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.50&10&2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50&10&2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks .5Q&1G&2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.60&1Q&2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Fill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.50&10A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.55&10&2 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.55A10&2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basin 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves. Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.55&10&2 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints and Strainers 55&10&2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25.dlslO 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per eet.$l.20.. .dis 16 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions. .55&10&2 

Union Joints.60A10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ano Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55&10&2 

Hose Goods .56A10A2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work. 

Discount 
percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.CO&10&2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves with Finished 

Brass Wheels.40A10A2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60&10&2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves. 60 & 10&2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves... 60&10A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink's Patent 

60A10A2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves. ... 60<£ 10&2 

Brass Check Valves.80<£ 1 0&2 

Brass Hose Valves. . 60A10A2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .. . 00410A2 

Brass Safety Valves..60& 10A2 

Brass Vacuum Valves. 50A10A2 

Brass Whistle Valves. 60&10&2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50&10&2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50A10&2 

Brass Pump Valves.50A10&2 

Brass Steam Cocks. . 57>.4A:10&2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.57*4£10&2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60A10 &2 

Brass Hollow Plug, Tallow and Globe Oil Cups^^^ 

Brass Lubricators.60A10A2 

Brass Air Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Air Cocks.60A1G&2 

Brass Gauge Cocks. .55&10&2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50&10&2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50&10&2 

Brass Test Pumps.—50A10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.6OA10&3 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.Sn&io&g 

Brass Union Joints.60A104J 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. . .56A10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.55A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angle. Cross and Check 

Valves ... 66A10&2 

Iron Body Safety, Throttle, Baqk Pressure. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65&10&2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 66 & 10 A 2 

All Iron Valves.65&10&2 

Miscellaneous. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.76A10 

Plugs and Bushings.75A10 

Malleable Iron Unions..07)4 

Malleable Iron Fittings.25 

Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’_$ lb 22 (ft 24# 

*• Ordinary. 6# 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 (ft 15# 

“ 44 best.. 23# 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8#: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best. .40 ft 55# 

“ »• 44 in oil.45 ft 55# 

“ Chinese dry . 70# 

“ Ultramarine.18 ft 80# 

Brown, Spanish. 1*4# 

44 Van Dyke.10 (ft IS# 

Dryers. Patent American, .ass’d cans, 9#; kegs, 7# 

Green, Chrome . 15ft28# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 ft 18 (ft 25# 

Green, Paris. .good, 20#; best, 25# 

Green. Paris in oil .good, 80#; best, 35# 

Iron Paiot, Bright Red.2*4# 

Iron Paint, Brown . f? lh 1*4# 

Iron Paint, Purple ... . .lb 8# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red—V lb 6 * 4 # 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red .$ lb 6 * 4 # 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.!b 5*4# 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.^ lb 0 # 

Litharge. -®*4# 

Mineral Paints.* (ft 4# 

Orange Mineral.-J6# 

Red Lead, American. ••••••• 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.... . ..$1.66 ft $1.70 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11# ; kegs, 8# 

Red Indian Dry. .•* jft J£# 

Rose Pink.....10 ft 18 # 
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The Iron Age 

Thursday, November 8, 1888. 


New Power Presses. 

Among new presses recently put on the 
market by the E. W. Bliss Company, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are the two which we 
illustrate on this and the next page. 

Fig. 1 represents a press, required for 
drawing up dish-pans, milk-pans, sauce- 


think, by reference to the engraving. By 
means of a special device, the plunger may 
be lengthened or shortened very quickly, 
while the outer slide or mandrel is pro¬ 
vided with means of adjustment, as shown 
by engraving. 

The press is driven by pulleys, 24 inches 
by 0 inches on the back shaft, on which js 


a very powerful machine, in compact form, 
occupymg, as it does, a comparatively 
small floor space. A feature of interest to 
users is the adjustable table, to which the 
die, or lower knife for shearing, is secured. 
It has an adjustment of 9 inches in hight, 
allowing a clear space between table and 
slide, varying from 4 to 18 inches, thus 



Fig . 1. 

SHEET-METAL DRAWING PRESS, BUILT BY THE E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


paos, trays, some articles of brass and cop¬ 
per, deep ironware, &c., &c. The main 
feature of this machine is the novel ar¬ 
rangement of links in connection with 
rock-shafts and slide, by means of which 
the blank holder or outer slide is pressed 
down, and remains stationary during a 
sufficient part of a revolution of crank to 
permit the plunger to descend and draw 
the blank into shape before releasing its 
liold and rising. A crank pin in the disk 
on the outer end of the shaft carries the 
slide attached to it up and down at every 
revolution of crank, thus operating the 
links and rock shafts above mentioned. 
This action will be clearly understood, we 


mounted a fly-wheel 45 inches in diameter, 
and weighing 900 pounds, to give steadi¬ 
ness of motion. The large gear is 60 
inches in diameter, and the proportion 
through the intermediate gearing, between 
it and the pinion on first shaft, is 28 to 1. 
All other parts of the machine are cor¬ 
respondingly strong, making it a very 
powerful press, suitable for making deep 
stamped ware requiring a blank not ex¬ 
ceeding 28 inches in diameter ; the 
finished work not exceeding 20 inches in 
diameter, nor 0 inches in depth. The 
weight, complete, is 21,000 pounds. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a punching and shear¬ 
ing press. The design is such as to make 


adapting it for a large variety of work not 
usually accommodated in a press of this 
kind. Any size opening may be cored m 
the table, not exceeding 6 x 10 inches, or 
6 inches round. Two large holding bolts, 
one on each side of the table near the top, 
secure it firmly in position against the 
front of the press frame, while a pro¬ 
jecting arm, or lug, cast on the under 
side of the table, rests on a large adjust¬ 
ing screw, as shown in the cut, giving 
ample support for the heaviest kind of 
cutting. For much of the work which 
this machine is adapted no gearing is re¬ 
quired; a fly-wheel, 54 inches in diameter, 
weighing 1300 peunds, mounted on a shaft 
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where the gear is shown, giving ample 
power. But for very heaving cutting or 
punching, a 5-foot spur-gear is used, with 
pinion, making the proportion of gearing 
7^ to 1. This is driven by tight ana 
loose pulleys, 24 x 5 inches, with a 36-inch 
fly-wheel, weighing 700 pounds, to give 
steadiness of motion. The slide has a 
2-inch stroke, working in adjustable 
bearings. The machine throughout is 
built of the best material and workman¬ 
ship, making it a desirable tool for manu¬ 
facturers of iron and steel goods, iron 
railings, architectural ironwork, agricul¬ 
tural implements, &c., &c. 

Deep Stampings. —The great superior¬ 
ity of stampings over built-up articles in 
metal is too well known to need to oe 


water tight without solder. The top of 
the can is closed with Griffin’s lever open¬ 
ing lid, which also makes an air-tight 
joint by mere contact. It is proposed to 
make cans of large size by this process 
and to line them with enamel for the 
storage of many articles of food. 


Preserving Exposed Ironwork. 

A recent issue of Industry , of San 
Francisco, Cal., contains the following 
under the above head: 

*John Heald, the proprietor of the ma¬ 
chine works at Crockett, Contra Costa 
County, has for some years past been ex¬ 
perimenting with a view to preserving 
exposed ironwork, and has demonstrated 
some things respecting this important 


pentine and white lead mixed thin, the 
very pores of the iron are closed. The 
interstices, to so call them, are too minute 
to receive the body which oil gives, but 
are closed by the thinner compound. 
This is the theory, but that is a matter of 
no consequence so long as the fact is 
known. 

We recommend experiments with this 
method of protecting iron, an account of 
which we publish at Mr. Heald’s sugges¬ 
tion, and any further information wul no 
doubt be furnished if application is made 
to him. The preservation of surfaces 
beneath the light coat of a shipping mark 
is something which most every one has 
observed but never thought of as differing 
from the effect of common paint mixed 
with oil. The process will be an impor¬ 



ter. 2. 

PUNCHING AND SHEARING PRESS, BUILT BY THE E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


insisted upon. In cans for containing 1 
preserved provisions there is the addi¬ 
tional advantage that when stamped there 
is no need to use solder in the internal 
joints, and hence the chance of lead poison¬ 
ing is entirely removed. But deep stamp¬ 
ings are very expensive to make, and a 
limit is soon reached beyond which the 
metal cannot be got to flow. To meet 
this difficulty Mr. Featherstone Griffin, of 
the Self-Opening Tin Box Company, has, 
according to Engineering, devised a method 
of building up stampings without solder. 
The bottom of a can or cask is stamped 
with a part of the cylindrical wall in the 
usual way; the remainder of the can is 
formed of similar stampings with the bot¬ 
tom cut off, leaving them short cylinders. 
The end of one cylinder is placed within 
the end of the next, and the joint is then 
passed between rolls, which corrugate it 
and make the union perfectly air and 


matter that may be of great value. Mr. 
Heald some years ago had occasion to 
move a gas holder at Vallejo, and hap¬ 
pened to notice on the old plates, which 
were badly corroded, that the 1 ‘shipping 
marks ” on the sheets were perfectly pre¬ 
served. This led to the examination of 
other cases of the kind where marking had 
been done on ironwork, and also to ex¬ 
perimenting with turpentine and white 
lead as a first coating to prevent rust. It 
is found that when surfaces are coated 
with finely ground lead thinned with 
spirits of turpentine, no corrosive action 
or scaling takes place, even when heavy 
coats of paint are afrerward put on the 
outside. Mr. Heald says that common 
paint mixed with oil is too thick to pene¬ 
trate or close the imperfections of the sur¬ 
face and penetrate beneath the scale where 
it exists, thus leaving places for corrosion 
to begin beneath the paint. With tur- 


tant one for iron vessels, above water a 
least. The wash can be quickly put on, 
and will dry in a short time. 


The city’s rights in relation to wharf 
property having been more distinctly de¬ 
fined by the Court of Appeals, in the case 
of Wm. H. Kingsland, Mayor Hewitt rec¬ 
ommends that measures be taken for com¬ 
pleting the Dock Department’s plan for 
the general improvement of the water 
front and the increase of wharfage facil¬ 
ities on both rivers. 

Denver, Col., will soon have one of the 
finest Masonic temples in the West, cost¬ 
ing not far from $250,000. It will be 
seven stories high with a frontage of 125 
feet and a depth of 100 feet. Every girder 
and beam throughout the building will be 
of iron, not even a wooden step or stair¬ 
case being used. 
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Improvement of the Steam Engine. 

In a paper entitled ‘ ‘ The Distribution 
of Internal Friction of Engines, ” presented 
at the recent meeting of the American Soci¬ 
ety of Mechanical Engineers, Prof. Robert 
H. Thurston gave at length the results of a 
series of interesting tests made at different 
times with the view of correctly apportion¬ 
ing this friction. To the means employed 
for this purpose we have already briefly 
referred m our first report of the meeting. 
The plan, it will be remembered, consisted 
in first determining the whole friction of 
each engine tested, and then dismantling 
the engines, part by part, driving the con¬ 
nected parts by a pulley and belt from a 
line of shafting through a carefully stand¬ 
ardized transmitting dynamometer. 

Without going into all the details of the 
paper, it is of interest to note the con¬ 
clusions at which Professor Thurston ar¬ 
rives. The improvement of the steam 
engine, he says,, has to-day reached a 
point beyond which, in its 4 thermodynamic 
relations, but little advance can be antici¬ 
pated. Under usual conditions of opera¬ 
tion of our very best engines, they are so 
near the efficiency of the ideal engine, 
working under precisely similar conditions, 
that the range of possible gain left to us is 
too small to permit us to look in that 
direction for rapid or important changes in 
further increase of efficiency And economy. 
Where the ideal engine would consume 10 
pounds of steam per horse-power per hour, 
we have actually reached as little as 14, 
if the latest and best reports of the best of 
modern engines may be accepted as sub¬ 
stantially correct; and even this 80 per 
cent, margin is reduced by practical con¬ 
ditions restricting expansion. If it were 
to be asserted that we may hope 
to bring the consumption of steam 
in good engines of the best type 
down to as low as 12 pounds per hour 
per horse-power, it is probable that the 
most experienced and best informed en¬ 
gineers would think it a somewhat rash 
statement; but that is what the tendency 
and rate of recent improvements would 
seem to promise for the immediate future, 
assuming that no very great increase in 
pressures and temperatures of steam may 
be expected. Practically, also, it is now 
known that the highest duty is not the 
most desirable, nor, on the whole, the 
most advantageous, condition of operation 
of the engine, and we are restricted to 
lower duties and reduced efficiencies 
whenever we consider financial relations. 
It is, nevertheless, the fact that the con¬ 
ditions of improvement are those which 
also give higher ratios of expansion for 
the best point of cut-off and most advan¬ 
tageous ratios of expansion. The duty to 
seek further means of improvement and 
higher efficiency becomes all the more im¬ 
perative when we study the practical con¬ 
ditions under which our engines must be 
employed. Having, however, as just re¬ 
marked, so nearly reached the limit of 
possible gain on the thermodynamic side, 
it becomes advisable to seek the more care¬ 
fully for opportunities of improvement in 
other directions. We have, in the work 
outlined in this paper, both the directions 
shown us and the specific method of proced¬ 
ure suggested. 

The real, final efficiency of the steam 
engine, or of any heat engine, is composed 
of the resultant of several distinct effi¬ 
ciencies, as the thermodynamic efficiency, 
the efficiency of the engine as a heat pre¬ 
server and user, the efficiency as a machine, 
and the efficiency of a whole considered 
from a commercial standpoint. Of these 
several efficiencies we have the means of 
studying the efficiency of the machine as a 
division of the whoft within which to seek 
the best means of securing a gain of total 
efficiency. The real and Inal efficiency is 
certain to be increased if we can effect an 


improvement at this point, whatever the 
extraneous conditions of operation. Find¬ 
ing little chance of gain thermodynamic¬ 
ally, it becomes our duty to ascertain what 
are the probabilities of securing progress 
elsewhere. It is at once seen that the dif¬ 
ference here between the real and the ideal 
engine is greater than in the domain of 
thermodynamics, the best cases being in 
both instances taken. Those engines 
which are most nearly perfect thermody¬ 
namically are undoubtedly often least per¬ 
fect, or at least of the least perfect types, 
when the efficiency of the engine as a 
machine is studied. Few of them have 
less than a total of 20 per cent, friction, 
while they are sometimes probably nearer 
the ultimate limit of improvement, practi¬ 
cally, as converters of heat into work. 
We are now, for the first time in the his¬ 
tory of the theory of the steam engine, in 
a position to say just where the losses of 
the machine are in detail, how w T e are to 
endeavor to reduce them, in what degree 
we may hope for such gain, and where it 
is to be found if effected at all. 

The first and most remarkable fact to be 
noted is the extraordinary amount, abso¬ 
lutely and relatively, of the friction of the 
crank shaft. This amounts to nearly one- 
half of the whole waste, and to from 5 to 
10 per cent, of the whole power of the 
engine, in the cases here examined.. It is 
remarkable not only for its amount, but 
also because of the fact that we had begun 
to believe that, under similar conditions of 
pressure, speed of rubbing, and of lubrica¬ 
tion, it was perfectly practicable to bring 
down the coefficient to less than 1 per cent, 
and perhaps to as little as one-tenth of 1 
per cent. However, we find that this co¬ 
efficient rises, in the unloaded engine, to 
about 0.80 as a maximum, and, as a mini¬ 
mum, to at least 0.09; while it only falls 
0.04 in the best case, with the increase of 
pressure on the bearings due to full load 
and power. This is the more astonishing 
when it is considered that, on the axle of 
the car-wheel, it has been found often that 
the friction is a fraction of 1 per cent, 
and often as low as one-tenth per cent. 
Here is evidently the first place in which 
to seek further improvement. If this item 
can be brought down as low as in car- 
axle journals, the efficiency of the engine 
as 'a machine will be increased by about i 
5 per cent, in the very best cases, and by ! 
10 per cent, in ordinary engines. How j 
this is to be, done can be best ascertained 
when it is found just what are the causes ; 
of this extraordinary and previously un- • 
suspected loss. The only conditions ap- j 
parent tending to aggregate this waste are 
the continuous rotation in one direction 1 
and the unintermitted pressure of the 
journal in its bearing. It would appear! 
probable that it is a case of commonly im -1 
perfect lubrication. Could the oil-bath j 
system in method and in results be se¬ 
cured here, it would seem probable that 
the friction might be enormously reduced. 
It would, even m many cases, if not in all, 
pay well to have a thoroughly reliable 
system of lubrication by means of a forc¬ 
ing pump that should insure the support 
of the journal upon a cushion of lubricant, 
thus making its action analogous to that 
of the “ pallet glueant ” of Giffard and 
the “water bearing” of Shaw and of 
others. ! 

The second and most obvious conclusion 
is that the valve should be balanced and 
so connected as to cause the least possible 
waste by friction through its motion or \ 
that of its moving connections. There is 
evidently no probable line of improvement 
so certain to yield a large and profitable 
result as this. The balancing of the valve 
has been accomplished, ana frequently, 
during many years past, so successfully j 
that there is no excuse for neglecting this 
point in even the cheapest classes of engines. 
No engine can be considered as belonging 
to the best class which is not either pro¬ 


vided with a balanced valve or which has^ 
not a system of valve gear, as with some 
of the “ drop cut-off ” engines, in which 
the loss in this direction is rendered insig¬ 
nificant. Here lies an opportunity to raise 
the efficiency of mechanism of ordinary 
engines at least 5 per cent., and of the 
best of engines with unbalanced valves 2 
or 3 per cent. It is evidently better, in 
many cases, to have a valve which is bal¬ 
anced, though slightly leaky at times, 
than to use an unbalanced valve, though 
absolutely tight at all times. The simple 
fact, here revealed, that nine-tenths of 
this friction may be avoided is very im¬ 
portant. 

The third item in order of importance is 
the friction of piston and its roa. This is 
as great as that just referred to, and is 
vastly more variable with the class of en¬ 
gine, and probably in the same engine 
with differences in handling, and especially 
in setting up packing and springs, where 
they exist. The writer has often known 
the power of an engine to be sensibly af¬ 
fected by the carelessness or inexperience 
of the attendant, who had screwed up his 
packing in the rod stuffing-box too tightly, 
and has, on more than one occasion, had a 
similiar experience where the rings were 
set out too hard. The metallic packings 
and the unpacked pistons and rods now 
coming slowly into use will unquestionably 
do much to remedy this defect of the aver¬ 
age engine. Meantime, with the older de¬ 
sign, it is perfectly possible to keep piston 
and stuffing-box tight without wasting 
much power or by slowing down the en¬ 
gine by conversion of heat into work at 
points where the operation is likely to 
produce serious harm as well as waste. 
Rings are much oftener too tight than too 
loose, and a stuffing -box should only be set 
up when the engine is running, and then 
only with fresh packing and not more than 
is sufficient to check any visible leakage. 
New packing in a well-made box never 
needs much compression, and when it be¬ 
comes necessary to screw it down hard it 
is time to replace it by new. Any pack¬ 
ing that compels severe compression when 
new should be promptly condemned. 

The remaining items are of minor im¬ 
portance as bearing upon the efficiency of 
thd machine, and they are all obviously 
easily taken care of by a good designer 
and a good engineer in charge. Here, if 
anywhere, it is the fact that freedom of 
lubrication is the essential consideration, 
and the more nearly most absolutely 
flooded the parts can be, and the more ab¬ 
solutely certain lubrication can be made, 
the better, and irrespective, also, to a great 
extent, of the cost of the lubricant. Any 
lubricant freely used can be filtered and 
cleansed in such manner and so effectively 
that its more or less free supply to the 
bearing is a matter of no consequence as a 
matter of first cost; while the cost of 
wasted power and fuel, and of repairs due 
to excessive friction and wear, will usually 
enormously exceed any apparent gain in 
that direction. 

Slipping of Locomotive Drivers.— 

Mr. M. U. Forney, in the Railroad and 
Engineering J Journal , says that the force 
required to make locomotive driving- 
wheels slip will vary very much with the 
condition of the rails. If they are quite 
dry and clean it will require a force equal 
to about one-fourth the weight on the 
wheels. That is, supposing we have a 
wheel attached to a frame which is fastened 
so that it cannot move, and that the wheel 
rests on a rail and is loaded with, say, 12,- 
000 pounds, if a rope or chain could 
be attached exactly at the tread of the 
wheel, and carried over a pulley, then it 
would require a weight of about 8000 
pounds attached to the end of the rope to 
make the wheel slip. If the rails were 
sanded, the adhesion would be somewhat 
greater, and if they were wet or muddy or 
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greasy, considerably less. The proportion 
of the adhesion to the weight in the driv¬ 
ing-wheels is about as follows: On dry- 
sanded rails it is equal to one-third. On 
perfectly dry rails, without sand, it is one- 
fourth. Under ordinary conditions, with¬ 
out sand, or on wet-sanded rails, one-fifth. 
On wet or frosty rails, one-sixth. With 
snow or ice on the rails, the adhesion is 
still less. Of course the total weight on 
all the driving-wheels must be taken in 
calculating the adhesion. Thus, if a loco¬ 
motive has four driving-wheels, and each 
one of them bears a load of 12,000 pounds, 
then the total weight on the driving- 
wheels, or adhesive weight, as it is called, 
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will be 12,000 x 4 = 48,000 pounds, and 
the adhesion will be 9600 pounds. 


The falling off in the business of the 
New York Stock Exchange is illustrated 
by the following figures: In the first 10 
months of 1887 72,253,370 shares of stock 
were sold, having a par value of $6,313,- 
396,325 and an actual value of $3,845, 
025,768. In the same period this year 
the sales were 53,459,759 shares, with a 
par value of $4,633,801,425 and an actual 
value of $2,870,081,762. 

Kansas City manufacturers, favored by 
shorter railroad connections, have formed 
a syndicate to engage in direct trade with 
Mexico 


MACHINE SHOP 


New Works of the Stover Mffr Co. 

The interest which is so generally ex¬ 
pressed in the plans of new manufacturing 
establishments, designed for a special clan 
of work, will sufficiently explain our 
reasons for giving space to the accom¬ 
panying engravings relating to the works 
of the Stover Mfg. Company, of Freeport, 
Ill., manufacturers of special machinery 
and agricultural implements. 

The buildings have just been completed, 
and embrace what is probably one of the 
most complete foundries for small articles 
west of Buffalo. The main building is 
458 feet long, 40 feet wide and two stories 
hijgh, with an “L” 106 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, two stories high. The foundry at¬ 
tached thereto runs parallel with the main 
building, and measures 148 x 58 feet. The 
large foundry for making light gray iron 
castings measures 250 x 60 feet, and is 
used entirely on contract work, mostly 
hardware specialties. The company make 
several hundred tons of light gray iron 
castings annually on outside orders besides 
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doing their own work. The main build¬ 
ing is divided up into offices, shipping de¬ 
partments, machine shops, store rooms, 
finishing rooms, boiler and engine rooms, 
wood-working departments, paint rooms, 
hardware departments, pattern rooms, Ac. 
In .addition to these buildings there is a 
japanning room, 86 feet wide and 40 feet 
long, having two large ovens for japanning 
all kinds of castings. The manufactures 
of the company embrace a line of special 
machinery, such as wire staple cutters, 
barb wire machinery, wire nail machinery 
and other wire-working machinery; also 
windmills, feed mills, feed cutters, corn 
and cob crushers, horse-powers, wood 
saws, corn shelters, Ac. They make, be¬ 
sides, spring hinges of different sizes and 


I STORE 
ROOM FOR 


PATTERN ROOM 


styles, sash pulleys and other hardware 
novelties. 


Dry Steam. 

In a paper on “The Identification of 
Dry Steam,” presented at the last meeting 
of the American Society ef Mechanical 
Engineers, and already referred to by us 
at some length, Mr. James E. Denton re¬ 
ferred to dry steam as follows: 

Dry steam is understood to be saturated 
steam corresponding to a given pressure, 
and the latter is understood to be identi¬ 
fied by the relation between pressure and 
temperature and latent heat, determined 
by Regnault’s experiments, the reults of 
which are presented in tabular form in all 
publications upon the properties of steam. 
For example, saturated steam for 90 
pounds pressure per square inch should be 
at 820° temperature F., and should possess 
latent heat equal to 808 British thermal 
units. We also know, through the labors 
of Messrs. Fairbairn and Tate, that such 
steam weighs 0.207 pounds per cubic foot, 
or that this figure is its density in pounds. 
If a boiler is steadily generating and de¬ 
livering to an engine steam possessing 
exactly these qualities and the water under 
the steam be violently disturbed, its liquid 
particles may mingle with the gaseous par¬ 
ticles of the steam, and a pound of the 
mixture formed will no longer possess the 
same latent heat or density, yet the press¬ 
ure and temperature will still be the same 
as that of the exactly saturated steam. 
Such steam is practically known as “wet ” 
steam, and in contradistinction the term 
“dry steam ” has arisen, the latter meaning 
simply exactly saturated steam. 

Tue term “saturated” as applied to 
steam appears to be sometimes unaeretood 
as referring to a condition of wetness, 
whereas it implies the most perfectly gase¬ 
ous condition of steam possible without 
the existence of superheating. The term 
“ saturated ” originates in the presentation 
of the laws of vapors in treatises on 
physics, where the vapors of water, ether, 
Ac., are supposed to be confined in a 
space above a surface of some liquid, such 
as mercury, other than that belonging to 
the vapors. If water is introduced, drop 
by drop, into a space at the top of a closed 
mercury column, at say 60° F., where less 
than the pressure of the atmosphere pre¬ 
vails, such water will flash into vapor 
until the space is under a tension equal to 
the pressure of steam corresponding to 
60° temperature. Then if more water be 
introduced into the space, it refuses to 
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vaporize, but accumulates as liquid water 
on the surface of the mercury, and conse¬ 
quently the space, and hence the vapor in 
that space, is said to be “saturated.” 
Before the space or vapor is thus saturated 
the vapor of water present is “non-satu- 
rated ” steam, and, if compressed, its 
pressure increases without causing any 
liquefaction, thcf vapor following the laws 
of fixed gases, like air, Ac. When the 
space or vapor becomes saturated any com¬ 
pression of the vapor does not result in 
increased pressure (the temperature being 
assumed constant), but instead some vapor 
liquefies. Similarly the steam in a prac¬ 
tical boiler (where there is always liquid 
water beneath the steam) is saturated, be¬ 
cause any effort to make a given weight of 
steam occupy less space, either by raising 
the water level or by other compression of 
the steam, causes a portion of this weight 
of steam to liquefy without changing the 
vapor tension, assuming the temperature 
of the contents of the boiler to remain 
constant. The only practical at all condi¬ 
tion corresponding to “ non-saturation ” 
as described in physics is when steam is 
superheated. If a sufficient portion of the 
heating surface of the boiler above the 
water line be exposed to the action of the 
fire, the pressure of the steam may remain 
the same, and yet its temperature may be 
greater, the latent heat greater, and the 
density less than corresponds to saturated 
steam. Such steam is practically known 
as superheated steam. 

In measuring the performance of a boiler 
the essential determination is the quantity 
of heat utilized by the generation of steam* 
If the steam generated at say 90 pounds 
pressure is dry steam, then for each pound 
of feed water the boiler is to be credited 
with utilizing 120 heat units, due to the 
temperature of the steam if the feed water 
is at 200° F., and 808 heat units due to its 
latent heat, or a total of 928 heat units. 
If, however, 10 per cent, of the steam is 
liquid water mechanically mixed with 90 
per cent, of dry steam, then for each 
pound of feed water the boiler is to be 
credited with 1.10 x 120 heat units, due 
to temperature, and 0.90 x 808 heat units, 
due to latent heat, or a total of 859 heat 
units, which is 92 per cent, of the dry 
steam total. Unless, therefore, allowance 
for the presence of moisture is made, the 
efficiency of a boiler is made too great for 
ordinary steam pressures, at the rate of ^ 
per cent, for each 1 per cent, of water m 
the steam. Again, if steam at 90 pounds 
pressure is superheated 10° F., so that its 
temperature is 330° F., then for each pound 
of feed water at 200° F. we must credit 
the boiler with the heat due to dry steam 
plus 0.48 x 10° = 4.8 heat units, so that 
failure to allow for superheating makes the 
efficiency of a boiler, at ordinary pressures, 
too low by about 0.05 per cent, for each 
degree F. of superheating. 

It is customary among experts to make 
these allowance in reporting the perform¬ 
ances of boilers, and hence arises the ne¬ 
cessity of determining to what extent the 
steam generated by a given boiler differs 
from exactly dry steam. If the steam is 
superheated, the simple observance of its 
temperature by a proper thermometer 
affords the desired data. If, however, the 
steam is shown by a thermometer to be at 
exactly the temperature due to saturation, 
it may contain any amount of water in sus¬ 
pension, and the determination of the 
amount of the latter can in general only be 
accurately known by a measurement of 
either the latent heat or density of a 
known weight of the mixture. The de¬ 
termination of the density is an operation 
too delicate to have been yet attempted 
with portable apparatus. The determina¬ 
tion of latent heat involves simply the con¬ 
densation or mixture of a known weight 
of steam in or with a known weight of 
some other substance of known specific 
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heat, and the operations to be performed 
are such aft can be carried out with appar¬ 
atus of a convenient portable nature. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 


PARTNERSHIP. 

A firm engaged in making agricultural 
implements organized itself into a corpor¬ 
ation to conduct a like business, and the 
members of the firm each were to get the 
value of their interest in stock. CVs por¬ 
tion was $20,000 of the capital stock, 
$17,500 of which he sold or exchanged 
for a house and lot. Before the change 
was fully carried out C. died, and on the 
distribution of the stock $17,500 were de¬ 
livered to the grantor of the house and lot 
and $2500 to the executors of C. When 
the corporation was created the members 
of the nrm considered it entirely solvent, 
but it turned out that it was, at that time, 
unable to pays its debts, and S., N. & Co., 
Limited, a creditor of the firm, sued the 
executors to compel the application to the 
payment of its demand of the $2500 of 
stock, and of the property conveyed for 
the $17,500 of the stock. Individual 
creditors of C. were made parties to this 
suit—Singer, Nimick & Co., Limited, vs. 
Carpenter—and they contended that the 
partnership creditors were not entitled to 
a preference on the stock distributed to C. 
The trial court decided against the 
S., N. & Co., and the intermediate court 
affirmed the judgment, but a further ap¬ 
peal was made to the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, where the 8., N. &Co. were again 
defeated. Judge Scholfield, in the opinion, 
said: 4 4 The law does not recognize that 
the creditor of a firm has a superior equity 
to that of the individual creditor of a mem¬ 
ber of the firm for payment from the 
partnership’s assets. It recognizes, how¬ 
ever, that the members of the partnership 
have a superior lien on the partnership 
property for the payment of the firm debts, 
and allows the creditors to avail them¬ 
selves of this lien, to the exclusion of in¬ 
dividual creditors, where it has not been 
surrendered to the partners. The other 
partners here having joined with the de¬ 
ceased partner in the contract to form the 
corporation, and distribute the stock 
therein in the proportion of their 
respective interests are, of course, 
concluded by it if he was bound. While 
that contract did not vest a present title, 
it vested a right in the corporation to have 
it performed, and, by reason of the pecul¬ 
iar property to be transferred—partly 
real and partly personal—and the personal 
property having its peculiar value by 
reason of its adaptation to use in connection 
with the use of that realty, an equity 
vested in the corporation to have that 
particular property, and a Court of Chan¬ 
cery would therefore have decreed a spe¬ 
cific performance of the contract at the in¬ 
stance of the corporation, it not being in 
default. It would, moreover, seem that 
as the money the 8., N. & Co. are claiming 
to appropriate is money derived from sub¬ 
sequent sales of the stock of the corpora¬ 
tion, that, of itself is sufficient to deny its 
right to it. The stock was not partner¬ 
ship property, and its proceeds cannot be. 
If the partnership property did not vOBt in 
the corporation pursuant to the contract, 
it is just as it was before the attempted 
transfer, and the firm creditors may re¬ 
sort to it; and if the corporation issued 
stock to the individual for which it had 
not been paid, and to which the indi¬ 
vidual was not entitled, the loss is mani¬ 
festly upon the corporation, and not upon 
tne creditors of the firm of which the in¬ 
dividual was a member. But if the 
partnership property did vest in the cor¬ 
poration, the interest of the partners in it 
was thereby terminated, and with thttr in¬ 
terest terminated that of the firm creditors* 


In equity it was a conversion of partner¬ 
ship property into individual property as 
of the date of the contract.” 

RESTRAINT OF TRADE—CONTRACT TO 
CONTROL THE MARKET. 

A lumber corporation made an agree¬ 
ment with two persons who were manu¬ 
facturers of lumber in Santa Cruz County, 
Cal., by which they were to supply them 
2,000,000 feet of lumber during the year, 
at $11 a thousand, and these persons stipu¬ 
lated that they would not make any lum¬ 
ber to be sold during the year, in the 
counties of Monterey, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz and Santa Clara, except under this 
contract, and as a penalty pay $20 a thou¬ 
sand for any lumber made and sold in these 
counties to other persons. The contract 
was not carried out, and the corporation 
sued for damages. In this case—Santa 
Clara Valley Mill and Lumber Company 
rs. Hayes—the court found that the con¬ 
tract sued upon was made for the purpose 
of limiting the supply of lumber made in 
these counties, and to increase the price of 
it in the State under a combination among 
all the lumber dealers in or near Felton, in 
Santa Cruz County, to control the lumber 
market for the year, and that the contract 
was void, as against public policy, it beiug 
in restraint of trade. The defendants haa 
judgment, and plaintiff carried the case to 
the Supreme Court of California, where 
the plaintiff was again defeated. The 
Chief Justice (Searles), in the opinion, 
said: “When there is fraud or mistake 
in a contract the parties to it may have 
relief for the personal injury, but when it 
is an illegal contract society is injured, 
because the motive of wrong-doing in it is 
far-reaching. This illegality may be in 
the consideration, or in the promises and 
stipulations of the agreement. Among 
the contracts illegal under the common 
law, because opposed to public policy, 
were contracts in general restraint of trade 
—contracts between individuals to pre¬ 
vent competition, and keep up the price of 
articles of utility. In a New York case— 
Arnot vs. Coal Company—it was found 
that the contract involved therein limited 
the mining of coal at a certain colliery at 
Pittston, Pa., for the purpose of control¬ 
ling the supply of coal for the market at 
Elmira, N. Y. The defendant was the 
head of a combination to effect this end, 
and it refused to pay the Pittston Com¬ 
pany for coal delivered to it under the 
contract, upon the ground that it had 
sold coal to other parties, in violation 
of its agreement. Araot became its 
assignee, and sued for the coal delivered. 
The New York Court of Appeals, in de¬ 
claring the contract invalid, said: 4 A 
combination to effect such a purpose as 
this is inimical to the interest of the pub¬ 
lic; all contracts designed to effect such 
an end are contrary to public policy, and 
therefore illegal, as is well settled by ad¬ 
judicated cases. Every producer or ven¬ 
dor of coal or other commodity has the 
right to use all legitimate efforts to obtain 
the best price for the articles in which he 
deals, but when he endeavors to artificially 
enhance prices by suppressing or keeping 
out of the market the product of the labor 
of others, and to accomplish that purpose 
by the means of contracts binding such 
other persons to withhold their supply, 
such restraints are even more mischievous 
than combinations not to sell under an 
agreed price. Combinations of that char¬ 
acter have been held to be against public 
policy, and illegal.’ ” 


It is a remarkable roll of munificent be¬ 
quests that John Guy Vassar, of Pough¬ 
keepsie, has left. He has bequeathed 
$250,000 to a hospital, $100,000 to an 
orphan asylum, $65,000 to an aged men’s 
home and $145,000 to educational institu¬ 
tions, besides large sums to other objects. 


The Lebel Rifle. 


In a recent issue we referred briefly to 
the fact that the .extreme curiosity which 
has been manifested for some time past as 
to the construction ot m the Lebel rifle, of 
which 850,000 are now"being issued to the 
French army, had, in a measure, been 
satisfied by the publication, though the 
French Minister of War, of illustrations 
and a description of the weapon in 7n~ 
struction sur Vannement de Vinfantrie. We 
take pleasure in reproducing the engrav¬ 
ings in this issue, being indebted for the 
particulars to the London Engineer. 

The weapon is really a modification of 
the Gras rifle of 1885, which, in its turn, 
was a modified Kropatachek, in use in the 
French Navy since 1878. The principal 
modification is in the caliber, wnich nas 
been reduced from 0.472 inch to 0.815 
inch. The diminished weight of the wea¬ 
pon and its ammunition is a matter of very 
great importance, while the new powder 
employed renders, it is claimed, the small 
bore bullet as efficient as the large bore 
was with ordinary powder. A further 
improvement has been effected in the block 
which takes the force of recoil, which now 
works on two tenons, instead of as hitherto 
being supported only on one side. 

The magazine is parallel with the barrel. 
In it the cartridges are placed end to end. 
A spring with a button on the end forces 
the cartridges toward the rear into a 
species of spoon, A, by which the car¬ 
tridge is raised into such a position that 
it is readily thrust forward into the 
chamber by the action of the sliding 
breech block CP. A detent, G, prevents 
the next cartridge from finding ita way 
under the spoon. By means of the thumb 
button L the repeating mechanism can 
be locked, and the rifle can then be fired 
as an ordinary breech-loader. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation showing the rifle 
with the breech closed, ready for firing. 
Fig. 2 is a top view. Fig. 8 shows the 
rifle in section with the breech block open; 
an empty cartridge ia still in the jaws of 
the extractor ready to be thrown out at the 
top. In Fig. 4 the cartridge has been 
ejected and the spoon contains a cartridge 
ready to be pushed into the chamber by 
the act of closing the breech. The lock¬ 
ing and percussion mechanism are identi¬ 
cal with those of the Gras rifle. The new 
weapon measures all over, with its sword 
bayonet, 4 feet inches, and weighs 
pounds with eight cartridges in the maga¬ 
zine. 


The proposed Congress of American 
nations in 1889, for the purpose of adopt¬ 
ing a uniform system of weights and 
measures, a common silver coinage, laws 
for the regulations of patents, copyrights, 
trade-marks, &c., and an equitable method 
of settling all International disputes, is re¬ 
garded by not a few as claiming an im- 
rtance that can hardly be overestimated, 
ith impending strikes and certain 
branches of trade paralyzed by over-pro¬ 
duction, it is inexplicable that our manu¬ 
facturers should not have made greater 
efforts to compete with the English, 
French and Germans, in Spanish-America, 
a market which, geographically con¬ 
sidered, we should easily control. If time 
ever becomes an item of value to our easy¬ 
going Southern neighbors, our share of 
this enormous and highly lucrative com¬ 
merce should speedily rise above the 
shameful and meager tenth, with which 
we seem at present contented, and our 
merchandise should be carried, too, in 
American ships. 


At Columbus, Ohio, November 1, the 
works of the Columbus Bridge Company 
were destroyed by fire. Loss is estimated 
at $20,000, of which $15,000 is on ma¬ 
chinery. 
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ble and could be raised or lowered accord¬ 
ing to the size of the water-gas flame and 
the degree to which they became worn by 
the intense heat. As to the cost of the 
light—an important consideration—it was 
stated that the magnesia combs would 
bear about 80 hours of active service and 
cost only from 2^ to 3 cents apiece, while 
the water gas could be supplied at 50 cents 
per 1000 cubic feet, leaving, at this figure, 
considerable margin for profit. The gas 
consumption was stated to be no greater 
than with coal gas. A Chicago company 
\ias subsequently formed to develop the 
system, though up to the present the light 
has not beep extensively introduced. 

Greater success appears to have attended 
what is known as the Welsbach burner, 
which is in the hands of the Welsbach In¬ 
candescent Gas Light Company, of Phila¬ 
delphia, and of which we give several en¬ 
gravings. Before describing this burner, 
to which we already had occasion to refer 
when it was first brought out abroad, it 
may be interesting to note that incan¬ 
descent gas lights in general have been 
found to fail because the material to be 
acted upon by the heat of the gas usually 
was present in considerable mass and re- 


ing at the incandescent electric light. The 
convenient shape of the mantle adapts it 
to use with any kind of gas with effici¬ 
ency. Its steadiness renders it the per¬ 
fection of light for reading or fine work 
at night. It should be noted that ordinary 
illuminating gas is used, though the burner 
can also be employed to great advantage 
with both fuel and natiftal gas. The mantles 
can be made so as to give a white light ora 
yellow light of any degree, and a white 
light could therefore be furnished where 
it w as required for special manufacturing 
or other purposes, and a brilliant, so called 
1 per cent, yellow light for the usual do¬ 
mestic purposes. We understand that the 
results obtained with this burner applied 
to natural gas and to manufactured fuel 
gas have been most flattering, an efficiency 
of from 10 to 12 candles per foot of gas 
burned being readily attained. In the 
matter of economy it should be observed 
that the only part of the lamp that will 
require renewal is the mantle, and as the 
mantles, under ordinary care, will last for 
periods of from 800 to 2000 hours, and can 
be renewed at a small cost this item 
affects the economy of the system only in 
an insignificant degree. In practice the 


Incandescent Gas Lighting. 


Of the new fields of usefulness for gas 
companies which have been developed 
since the introduction of the electric 
light first threatened to seriously affect 
their business, that of incandescent gas 
lighting has been watched with no little 
interest, and now T seems to offer every 
promise of commercial success. Incan¬ 
descent gas lights, so-called, from the 
start appeared to be of a character which 
would enable them to successfully com¬ 
pete with electric lamps of the incandes¬ 
cent type, and, while some of the early 
attempts at putting them into use were 
not in all respects successful, the results 
indicated pretty clearly what might be ex- 


Fig. 1 .—Complete Welsbach In- Fig. 2 .—Bunsen Burner , Fig. 3 .—The Welsbach Mantle Before the 

candescent Oas Burner . as Used with the Weis- Cotton is Burned Out. 

bach Burner. 


Fig . 4 .—The Mantle 
Ready for Use. 


* THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT BURNER, 


pected of them with the improvements 
suggested by even a brief experience. 

Probably one of the first lights of this 
class shown in practical work in this 
country was that devised by Mr. Fahneh- 
jelm. It was exhibited, as we remember 
it, somewhat over three years ago, at a 
New York meeting of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Mining Engineers, and apparently 
demonstrated that the problem of utiliz¬ 
ing the great intensity of combustion of 
water-gas could be solved in a very simple 
manner. Mr. Fahnehjelm’s apparatus con¬ 
sisted essentially of an iron frame placed 
over an ordinary gas burner. In the top 
of this frame, so arranged that the flame 
from the burner impinged upon them, were 
two parallel rows of needles, a short dis¬ 
tance apart and looking like two very 
coarse combs placed side by side. The 
needles consisted of magnesia very highly 
compressed under hydraulic pressure and 
then baked at a high temperature. The 
heat of the burning water-gas caused the 
needles to become incandescent, apd the 
resulting light, m every way equal, 
and in some respects superior, to that 
from an electric incandescent lamp, was 
naturally much more satisfactory than 
that supplied by ordinary illuminating 
gas. The magnesia needles were adjusta- 


quired a very high temperature to be 
brought to the required state of incan¬ 
descence. In the Welsbach burner this 
point has been very carefully considered, 
as its method of preparation will show, 
which is briefly this: Cotton thread is 
knitted by machinery into long lengths of 
stockinet. This is cut to suitable lengths 
for the lamp mantles, very carefully cleaned 
from all foreign matter, and is then dip¬ 
ped into a solution of salts of the metals 
lanthanum, zirconium, yttrium and several 
others. When dry, a platinum wire is 
run through the hem of the mantle, and 
it is hung on a wire arbor. The cotton is 
then ignited and carefully shaped while 
burning. After an hour or more of burn¬ 
ing in a Bunsen flame the mantle is com¬ 
pletely oxidized. The cotton has gone off 
as carbon dioxide, and the oxides of the 
metals remain in the same reticulated form 
| and fibrous structure that the original cot¬ 
ton had. The mantle is mounted on a 
light gallery to take an ordinary argand 
chimney, and placed over a Bunsen bur¬ 
ner. Immediately the gas is lighted, the 
mantle glows with a soft, steady, yet brill¬ 
iant light, which emanates from its entire 
surface, and does not produce that painful 
effect of branding its image on the retina 
of the eye that is experienced when look- 


mantles would require renewal about every 
500 or 1000 hours. 

The Welsbach Company has a large 
factory at Gloucester, N. J., and is in¬ 
troducing machinery and organizing 
a force to make from 25,000 to 30,000 
burners per day. It has erected its own 
fuel-gas works, and, besides the machin¬ 
ery and apparatus for reducing minerals, 
has a complete chemical laboratory, ma¬ 
chine shop, elaborate photometrical rooms, 
&c. The working force is so organized 
that each step in the manufacture is car¬ 
ried on in a separate rocm. First comes 
the knitting of the mantle by machinery, 
and then a corps of girls attend to what 
is called the reinforcing or folding the 
mantle over at the top, so as to have a 
larger amount of material through which 
to thread the platinum wire from which 
the mantle is suspended. The mantle is 
dipped in the solution and goes through a 
drying room, and then to the forming 
room, where it is given its shape, and 
then to the burning-out room, where the 
cotton is entirely consumed, leaving the 
refractory skeleton of the fabric be¬ 
hind, preserving intact the shape and 
appearance of the knitted cotton man¬ 
tle. It is then mounted on the brass- 
work or gallery, and we have the com- 
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plete burner. For purposes of shipment 
the mantle, after having been burned as 
described, is dipped in a solution that en¬ 
tirely prevents any damage in transit. At 
present the light is being developed for 
large burners, and with these, we are in¬ 
formed, a greater efficiency can now be 
secured than with the smaller ones. There 
is claimed to be a large saving of gas and 
an absence of smoke, sulphur and fumes, 
points which should readily commend the 
light to the public. 

One other form of burner which has be¬ 
come known to some extent is that con¬ 
trolled by the Lungren Incandescent Gas 
Light Company, of New York, and in¬ 
vented by Mr. Charle* M. Lungren. The 
burner is formed of a paste of refractory 
earth pressed through dies into the shape 
of fine pencils or spirals. Two different 
forms shown in Figs. 5 and 6, have been 
made, one of them consisting of a flat 
coil connected to a platinum wire by 
means of which it is suspended within 
the flame of a T-shaped burner. From 
the upper surface of this the gas is¬ 
sues through a double row of perfor¬ 


tention chiefly to adapting his burner to 
water-gas, but, it is claimed, it may be 
made available for the oidinary gas supply 
by making the refractory frame sufficiently 
delicate to be raised to the necessary in¬ 
candescence, by the lower temperature 
flame of an atmospheric burner. 

We understand that there are a great 
variety of shapes in which the incandes¬ 
cent portion can be made. 

The three types of burner which we 
have considered are, so far as we know’, the 
only ones with which anything like prac¬ 
tical work has thus far been done in this 
country. What has already been accom¬ 
plished with them, however, is of a most 
encouraging character, and incandescent 
gas lighting may soon be a generally ap¬ 
plied system of illumination. 


Marine Boiler Efficiency. 


In going over the question as to the 
commercial value of forced draft the Lon¬ 
don Engineer recently said: 

With the exception of the Great East- 



Fig. 5. —Flat Burner. 



Fig. 0 .—Pyramid 
Burner. 


THE LUNGREN INC ANDES ANT GA8 LIGHT. 


ations. A surrounding globe protects 
the incandescent material from injury. 
A second form consists of a coil of re¬ 
fractory earth wound over four uprights. 
These uprights are considerably heavier 
than the coil and are designed to bear 
such a relation to it that the coil may 
burn nearly all away before they will be 
destroyed, thus providing against the 
sudden collapse of the incandescent 
structure. The coils are wound close to¬ 
gether at the bottom to give the incandes¬ 
cent frame additional strength at this 
point. After the incandescent material 
has been sufficiently burned, it is mounted 
in a light metal cap having an annular gut¬ 
ter at its top. This gutter is filled with a 
plastic composition, by means of which 
the refractory frame is cemented to the 
metallic cap. There is, therefore, no oc¬ 
casion for touching the incandescent por¬ 
tion of the structure in handling it to 
place it on the burner. As additional 
security, the incandescent structure may 
be wrapped in paper, which will readily 
burn off when the gas is lighted. The 
burner used with this form of mantle 
will depend upon the character of the gas. 
Mr. Lungren has heretofore given his at¬ 


ern, there is probably not a steamer afloat 
the top of whose funnel is 100 feet above 
the level of the grate bars: About 75 feet 
may be regarded as over the average a long 
way. It is not easy to say how many 
tenths of an inch of water this type of 
chimney will give, because the controlling 
conditions are so variable, and practically 
no data taken from actual practice are 
available. We should say that 8 inches or 
4 inches wall probably be over the mark at 
the furnaces. Now, 3 square feet of heat¬ 
ing surface with this draft will suffice to 
give an indicated horse-power; and it is 
found necessary to provide a certain definite 
amount ot steam room and water surface 
to prevent priming. Engineers have gone 
on year after year supplying boilers in 
which these proportions are observed, and 
the results have been very satisfactory. It is 
argued nowadays that they have in effect 
been putting more boilers, or bigger 
boilers, than necessary into ships; and that 
in effect something much less than 3 
square feet per horse-power will suffice. 
Obviously, other things being equal, this 
can only be true provided more heat is 
caused to pass through the plates and 
tubes of the boiler per minute. No matter 


what form a boiler may take, the conditions 
of working are the same as though a 
long tube was caused to traverse the water 
to be evaporated, and in one end of that 
tube the fire was maintained, while the 
products ot combustion escaped at the 
other end. The temperature at the fur¬ 
nace end will be so many degrees, w’hich 
we shall call T, and that at the chimney 
end will be t number of degrees, and 
T—f=the heat imparted to the water, 
other things being, as we have said, equal. 
But so long as the heating surface remains 
unaltered, it is well knowm that as T goes 
up so will t. The boiler has yet to be 
made in which t is dependent on the tem¬ 
perature of the water only, and inde¬ 
pendent of that of the furnace. It may be 
argued that this is quite true, but that so 
long as the difference between T and t re¬ 
main unaltered the economical efficiency 
of the boiler en rapport with the fuel will 
remain unaltered. But this is certainly 
not true, because the efficiency of the 
boiler is measured not by the difference 
between T and £, but by the difference 
between t and t\ the temperature of the 
air entering the furnace; and the larger t 
is the greater the waste. Those who claim 
that coal can be burned to greater advan¬ 
tage with a high than with a low furnace 
temperature in a marine boiler must be 
prepared to prove that the difference be¬ 
tween t and t l is less when the furnace 
temperature is exalted than when it is low. 
This they have never done yet. There is 
not one scrap of evidence to be had in 
favor of such a contention. 

The fight between the Messrs. Coxe a^d 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, says 
the Philadelphia Prow, is the beginningof 
a contest which may resist disastrously to 
the coal-carrying companies. They occupy 
a position which cannot be defended. The 
great mistake was to be so greedy this 
year as to force somebody to make a fight. 
After the injudicious advance in coal 
prices and tolls in July and August it was 
certain that the row would soon begin, and 
possibly that the whole matter would go 
before the Legislature next winter. The 
cost to the coal-carrying companies is 
likely, one way and another, to be two or 
three times as much as they have made by 
their short-sighted policy this summer and 
fall. It is true the anthracite companies 
for a long series of years mined and sold 
coal at too low a price, and that some 
kind of concerted action was necessary to 
improve the trade. When this combina¬ 
tion was made, and especially after har¬ 
mony between the Reading and Pennsyl¬ 
vania was established, it was thought that 
the good sense and conservatism of the 
gentlemen who control the trade would be 
reflected in any action that might be 
taken. This has not proved to be the 
case, and this year the control passed into 
the hands of time servers, who have 
aroused a strong public sentiment by a 
sharp advance in prices and a heavy charge 
for carrying coal, which puts a further tax 
on the consumer. The result will be an 
overhauling of the whole matter by the 
Interstate Commission and probably by the 
Legislature. If the carrying companies 
suffer they will have nobody to blame but 
themselves. 


The Minerva Furnace, at Milwaukee, 
Wis.. now operated b> the Milwaukee 
Furnace Company, produced 2494 gross 
tons of Bessemer pig iron in October, on 
ores averaging a little under 60 per cent. 
During the summer, when out for repairs, 
this furnace was lined up to 14£ feet in 
diameter at the bosh, and it is only 55 
feet high. It is, therefore, but a small 
furnace to average over 80 tons a day. 
The fuel consumption has been very 
greatly reduced this campaign as com¬ 
pared writh the previous one. 
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Fireroom Practice Aboard Ship. 

Referring to the failure of the steamer 
City of New York thus far to beat the 
record and the possible reason to be found 
in the excessively hot firerooms and 
quarters provided for the firemen, prevent¬ 
ing efficient work, the London Engineer 
speaks as follows of fireroom practice 
generally: 

The temperature in both boiler and en¬ 
gine-rooms is often needlessly high. This 
Is due to various causes, but the most im¬ 
portant cause is neglect of obvious pre¬ 
cautions on the part of some one who has 
had to do with putting the engines and 
boilers into the ship. In large deep ves¬ 
sels the lower platforms in the engine- 
rooms are nearly always cool. The upper 
platforms, especially about the high- 
pressure cylinder end, are atrociously hot. 
There are two ways in which this can be 
avoided. One consists in providing ample 
facilities for the escape of hot air. It will 
not do, however, to rest content with 
opening skylights above the engine-room. 
Hot air can only get out if cold air gets 
in to take its place. If dependence is 
placed solely on the skylights or gratings 
over the engines, there will be a constant 
fight between cold air trying to get in and 
hot air trying to get out. Wind sail ven¬ 
tilators should be carried right down to 
the bottom of the engine-room. With 
their aid a constant rush up through the 
skylights will be secured, to the great 
comfort of the engineers. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the c >ld air should 
be distributed, not shot, so to speak, all 
in one place. Another means of reducing 
temperature consists in most carefully 
clothing steam-pipes and cylinders. It is 
a common practice, for example, to put a 
false checkered plate cover on a high- 
pressure cylinder lid. The true lid radi¬ 
ates heat to this until it attains nearly the 
same temperature as that of the steam in 
the cylinder. In all cases some good non¬ 
conducting material should be interposed 
between the false and the true lids. Many 
materials are available, such as sand, slag 
wool or asbestos. 

In shallow ships the firerooms are usually 
fairly cool. Under the wind sails, at all 
events, a cold breeze can be found; but in 
deep ships the case is different. The 
draft down the wind sails is very local 
and the firerooms rise to temperatures of 
120° or 130°. No European can work to 
advantage under such conditions. Much 
of the excessive heat is caused by radia¬ 
tion from the ash-pits, which might be 
greatly reduced by the use of screens, 
which have been used, we understand, 
with success in some foreign ships. They 
can be removed or- replaced in a moment. 
Some fire doors, again, seem to be specially 
constructed to roast the stokers; the doors 
simply become red-hot. Again, sufficient 
care is not taken to screen the smoke-box 
doors and the uptakes are not half as well 

rotected as they might be. We have 

eard it argued, we are sorry to say, that 
the expenditure of a few pounds in mak¬ 
ing things comfortable is waste of money. 
No statement could be more shortsighted. 
In the hands of the firemen lies to a great 
extent the success or failure of a ship in¬ 
tended to be fast; and money spent in 
making these men comfortable when off 
duty, so that they may get sufficient 
rest, is money well spent. Not half 
enough care is taken to provide conditions 
under which they can work to advantage 
in the stokehole. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but the exceptions only bring 
into more glaring contrast the strange ne¬ 
glect of everything which can add to the 
efficiency of the stoker manifested in other 
ships. 

The New Jersey Zinc and Iron Company 
have been exploring with the diamond 
drill on Mine Hill, a part of the famous I 


Franklin and Sterling zinc, iron and 
manganese deposit, with success. The 
company own all the minerals in Mine 
Hill, with the exception of the Franklin- 
ite. They drilled on the Curtis property, 
going to a depth of 540, running into the 
Hill v«*in of iron. During the course of 
the drilling they struck the zinc vein in a 
thickness of 19 feet, samples being now in 
the hands of a chemist for analysis. This 
discovery insures them a fresh supply of 
zinc ore for many years to come. 


St?el versus Iron for Roofing. 


A* controversy has been going on for 
some time in the columns of The Metal 
Worker, on the relative merits of iron and 
steel sheets for roofing purposes. It is 
urged that a good deal of material is sold 
as steel which is impure and simple, and 
that considerable quantities of the sheets 
sold as steel are compound, the belief being 
expressed at least in one case, that not a 
manufacturer of iron rootingin the United 
States is using a single sheet of all steel. 
A letter to The Metal Worker from E. N. 
Thompson, of the Thompson Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, Cleveland,contains the fol¬ 
lowing: 

We begin with tin roofing. This, as is well 
known, is laid in two ways: first, the flat seam 
in which the lock is malletei down close all 
around the sheet. This takes a good quality of 
either iron or steel to do the work perfectly. 
Second, the standing seam in which a lower 
grade of steel or iron can be used, and still do 
perfect work. Either of these modes of laying 
require a better grade of iron or steel than any 
iron or so-called steel roofing manufacture i by 
any manufacturer of iron roofing. The differ¬ 
ent kinds of iron roofing and siding can be 
grouped into three classes, so far as quality of 
material to be us.ni in their manufacture is 
concerned. 

First—Roll roofing, in which the standing 
seam is made on the roof, and in which the 
seam is somewhat similar to standing-seam tin. 

Second—Pressed standing-seam roofing, in 
which the cap or standing seams are a part of 
the sheet itself. 

Third—Corrugated, crimped and beaded iron 
and roll-cap roofing, the separate cap of the 
latter being made of a better quality when 
made in longer lengths than the width of the 
iron. 

Now we assert that an all-steel sheet cannot 
be made by any sheet mill in the United States 
and sold as cheaply as iron, or a mixture of 
iron and steel, to do the work required of it 
in the above three classes of iron roofing and 
siding. 

As bearing on some of the issues raised, 
one of the most prominent manufacturers 
of sheets in Pittsburgh, writes: “ Composite 
sheets in the gauges you name can be made 
in either of three ways: one side may be 
steel and the other iron, both sides steel 
with iron in the center, or both sides iron 
with steel in the center. We work both of 
the latter two methods every day, accord¬ 
ing as the stock may require to be used.” 
It is evident therefore that composite sheets 
are being made more widely than is gener¬ 
ally known. 


Exhaust - Pipes and Nozzles.—The 

shape and size of the exhaust-pipe and the 
form of the nozzle exert a wonderfully 
gTeat influence on the economical working 
of a locomotive. Yet, strangely enough, 
says the National Car and Locomotive 
Builder , there have been very few exhaust¬ 
ive tests made to demonstrate the relative 
value of different forms. Since the move¬ 
ment be^an to dispense with the diamond 
stack with its associates, the low double 
nozzle and petticoat pipe, the different 
railroads have been working into appli¬ 
ances to suit the open stack that are in 
most cases fairly efficient for maintaining 
draft and for passing out the steam vdthout 
back pressure; but the work of identify¬ 
ing the most correct dimensions has been 
carried on in a hap-hazard way, and on 
not a few roads, through mistaken notions 
as to the functions of draft appliances, ex¬ 


haust-pipes and nozzles are used that must 
cause great waste of fuel and steam. At 
the last Master Mechanics’ Convention a 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the subject of Exhaust-Pipes and Nozzles. 
The committee consists of C. F. Thomas, 
of the East Tennessee, Virginia and Geor¬ 
gia; A. W. Gibbs, of the Richmond and 
Danville, and G. D. Harris, of the Mobile 
and Ohio. The mechanical officers of the 
first-mentioned roads have displayed un¬ 
usual interest in the subject of proper pro¬ 
portions of exhaust-pipes and nozzles, and 
both companies have experimented at con¬ 
siderable length to ascertain the best 
forms. The experiments have been con¬ 
tinued since the convention, and it is cer¬ 
tain that by the time for making out the 
report to the association arrives a mass of 
original data will be collected that will 
make the report of high scientific value. 


The Iowa Jobbers and the Railroad 

Commissioners.—The Iowa Railroad 
Commissioners filed an opinion on the com¬ 
plaint of Burlington and Davenport job¬ 
bers, charging conspiracy and discrimina¬ 
tion against four leading Iowa railroads. 
They dismiss the charge of conspiracy and 
sustain that of discrimination, and issue 
an order re-enacting their schedule which 
the courts enjoined them from enforcing. 
The board says: 44 The evidence on the 
question of discrimination in Interstate 
rates against Iowa shippers develops a sys¬ 
tem of rates so unjust as to be a serious 
blow at the business prosperity of those 
thus engaged in the State. The low rates 
obtained by Iowa jobbers from the Eastern 
markets are neutralized by the high local 
rates within the State, so that the fifth- 
class rate in and the fourth-class rate out 
are largely in excess of the class from 
Chicago to Iowa points, and our dealers 
are placed at such a disadvantage as to 
destroy largely their profits and to 
seriously cripple their business; in fact, 
some of them declaring that unless relief 
comes in a reduction of high local rates 
they would be compelled to leave the 
State and go to where they could do busi¬ 
ness at a profit. In many instances the 
discriminations in rates in favor of Chicago 
merchants are 20 to 25 per cent., and rep¬ 
resentatives of Iowa business houses find 
themselves at such a disadvantage as to be 
unable to compete, unless at a sacrifice. 
The result is that our business interests in 
Iowa are languishing and the field is given 
up largely to Chicago dealers. What ts 
true of the Iowa jobbing interests is 
largely the case in reference to the manu¬ 
facturing interests of the State. From 
careful comparison of the rates and the 
testimony in this investigation the com¬ 
missioners are of the opinion that a fair 
reduction of local rates within the State is 
the proper remedy for the protection of 
Iowa interests against the injustice they 
are subjected to from discriminating Inter¬ 
state rates.” The opinion is signed by 
Commissioners Smith and Campbell. The 
other commissioner, Mr. Dey, says he has 
been threatened by the jobbers m case he 
did not give his opinion before November 
3, and so he declines to state his views 
until after the election. 


The Calumet and Hecla Copper Com¬ 
pany have bought the Metalline property 
at a price estimated at $500,000 upward. 
It was offered to Tamarack for $500,000, 
and Tamarack is believed to have wanted 
it, but, while it hesitated, Calumet bought 
the lot. It is considered a valuable ac¬ 
quisition, and already it is surmised that 
the company will now surely divide its 
property and organize a new company. 
That may happen, but does not necessarily 
follow. The new purchase embraces 40 
acres, and lies between the Tamarack and 
Calumet and Hecla. 
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New Square Pipe Former. 

A machine adapted for making square 
heater pipes, conductor pipe, boxes, cans, 
flashings, &c., has recently been placed 
upon the market by P. B. Calvert & Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa. This machine, a 
general view of which is afforded by 
means of the accompanying illustration, 
is of such a character that in addition to 
being used in connection with a standard 
can be placed upon any work bench with 
equally satisfactory results. It is the in¬ 
vention of S. Y. Buckman. The machine 
is designed to bend iron as heavy as No. 
24 gauge, 34 inches wide, and at any 
angle up to 90°. By means of this device 
we are informed that pipe 2 inches and 
larger in size may be formed into 30-inch 
lengths, perfectly straight and square. It 
is stated by the manufacturers that by the 
use of the gauge attachments all the bends 
can be made without first laying off the 
sheets. The machine is carefully con¬ 
structed and its principal features are the 


property immediately prior to the assign¬ 
ment, or on the ground that all or some of 
the preferences were bogus. Then there 
occurred a change in the manner of fail¬ 
ing; and debtors resorted to confessions of 
judgment, which were invariably given for 
alleged borrowed money advanced by 
wives, brothers, fathers and even some¬ 
times by mothers-in-law. 

Under confessions of judgment, the 
sheriff would take possession of the stock 
of goods; and the only ready remedy for 
the merchandise creditors to pursue was 
replevin. But herein the creditors often 
showed as much dishonesty as the debtors, 
by claiming, under their writs of replevin, 
goods never sold by them, and which they 
had no moral right to take. These re¬ 
plevin proceedings often depleted the 
stock in the sheriff’s hands to such an ex¬ 
tent that very little was left to apply on 
the confessions of judgment, and again 
the debtor and his ‘ ‘ confidential ” were 
foiled. But the system of giving prefer- 
I ences worked so much harm to the honest 



NEW SQUARE PIPE FORMER. 


basis of patents which are now pending. 
The weight of the machine is only 75 
pounds. 


How Men Fail in New York. 

The eminent writer on economics, Ed¬ 
ward Atkinson, has said that 44 nine out of 
ten men who engage in business fail.” If 
this is so, the question naturally presents 
itself: How do they do it? This question, 
which is of equal interest to creditors and 
failing debtors, is answered by a writer in 
the Tribune as follows: 

After the Bankruptcy law was repealed, 
failing debtors could, under the law of 
this State, make preferences in general 
assignments to the full extent of their 
assets. As a consequence, there were very 
few assignments made which did not con¬ 
tain preferences that covered all the debt¬ 
or’s property; and general creditors, as a 
rule, received no dividends whatever. 
These preferences were largely given to 
relatives and friends for alleged borrowed 
money, and the merchandise creditor 
would invariably be told by the debtor 
that the 44 confidentials ” had to be taken 
care of. After awhile the merchants began 
to attack such assignments, and many were 
set aside for fraud in the disposition of 


creditor class, that last year the Legisla¬ 
ture passed a law’ allowing preferences in 
general assignments only to the extent of 
one-third of the actual assets; and since 
then it has been a serious question whether 
confessions of judgment or any other mode 
of preference beyond the statutory limit 
can be valid. For this reason the failures 
that have taken place since the enactment 
of the anti-preference law have been 
characterized by the grossest fraud, and 
the rule is that when a failure is publicly 
announced the stock of goods has disap¬ 
peared, and to-day it is a common occur¬ 
rence for debtors to owe upward of 
$50,000 for merchandise bought within 
four months of the time of failure, and 
yet to not have on hand $2000 of 
merchandise. A clothing dealer failed on 
Broadway a fortnight ago, owing $40,000 
to different merchants; and not a single 
dollar’s worth of goods was found on 
hand. This fraud was so palpable that 
the debtor fled to Canada to avoid criminal 
warrant for his arrest, A recent canvass 
among the wholesale wroolen merchants in 
the dry goods district disclosed the aston¬ 
ishing fact that they have not averaged a 
dividend of 15 cents on the dollar out of 
their bad debts for the last ten years; and 
they all complain that the laws and pres¬ 
ent decisions of the courts of this State 


favored the failing debtor, and that radi¬ 
cal changes should at once be made. 

A lawyer who for the last ten years has 
made a specialty of commercial features, 
when questioned as to what changes ought 
to be made in the law in order that the 
creditor class should not suffer, suggested 
that the insolvency law’s now T existing in 
the New England States, which effectually 
prevent preferences and fraudulent dispo¬ 
sition of assets, should be adopted here; 
that the books of the debtor should at 
once, upon the failure, be deposited with 
an officer appointed by the court, and if 
the books dia not honestly account for all 
the assets the debtor should be deemed 
guilty of fraud, and imprisonment the 
same as for a misdemeanor should follow; 
that all modes of preference, either by con 
fession, bill of sale, mortgage or assign¬ 
ment, should be abolished, and a creditor 
be at liberty, without first procuring a 
judgment, to bring an action to set aside 
and examine into all of the debtor’s trans¬ 
fers made within one year of the failure; 
and, generally, that our criminal laws 
should be amended so that commercial 
fraud of all kinds could be dealt with as 
severely as crimes against the person and 
the public welfare. He said that impris¬ 
onment in Sing Sing of one fraudulent 
debtor would do more to check dishonest 
failures than all the civil remedies now on 
the statute books. 

To illustrate the facility with which 
frauds of this class are committed, a single 
instance will suffice. A creditor, finding 
his debtor backward in his payments, 
called upon him, and was premised a 
settlement on the following day. He 
called the next day, and found that dur¬ 
ing the night the debtor’s place of busi¬ 
ness had been destroyed by fire. Being 
assured by the debtor that there was suffi¬ 
cient insurance to pay all debts, the cred¬ 
itor, who was a director in several insur¬ 
ance companies, brought about an immedi¬ 
ate settlement of the loss, and, upon 
learning that the fire-insurance companies 
had paid the debtor, called upon him once 
more and congratulated him upon, being 
able to reopen his business. Incidentally 
the creditor asked for payment of his 
claim, and was stunned by the debtor 
telling him that he could not pay, and 
that 44 the money from the insurance 
belonged to his wife by her first hus¬ 
band.” The enraged creditor then called 
the debtor all the bad names he could 
command, and the debtor, apparently un¬ 
concerned, replied that he hoped that 
after the business had been run in his 
wife’s name for a few years he could make 
a settlement of 25 cent? on the dollar, and 
that the creditor might then hear from 
him. 


The Boston Herald presents a table 
showing the advance in 12 copper proper¬ 
ties in which Boston is interested since 


January 1, present prices being taken 
rather than the highest price. 

Points Amount 
advance. advance. 


Allouez. 

Atlantic. 

Boston and Montana.... 

Calumet and Hecla. 

Central. 

Franklin. 

Huron. . 

Kearsarge. 

National.. 

Pewabic. 

Quincy. 

Tamarack. 


3 % 


81 

120 


8 

2 % 

26 V£ 

56 


$310,000 

235,000 

3,100,000 

12,000,000 

40,000 

120,000 

$0,000 

400,000 

260,000 

105,000 

1,060,000 

2,800,000 


Total 12 stocks.$20,510,000 

One stock, Osceola, is omitted, because 
there has been almost no change in the 
value of its share capital. 

During the first seven months of the 
present year the exports of Chili have 
reached $7,000,000 more than dunnir 
the same period of last vo#*- 
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A strike in the Australian coal mines, 
which has rendered useless a large amount 
of ocean tonnage, on account of the dearth 
of fuel, has at last terminated. This event 
is expected to have an appreciable in¬ 
fluence in reducing rates of freight, which, 
of late, have reached exorbitant figures. 

The Westinghouse Electric Company, of 
Pittsburgh, have been awarded the contract 
for a central station plant in the city of 
London, England. The contract calls for 
25,000 16-candle power incandescent 
lamps, and is much larger than any con¬ 
tract previously obtained by this company. 

Copper mining in Mexico, stimulated 
by increased prices for ingot metal, is at 
present very active, and a belief is ex¬ 
pressed that the output can easily be in¬ 
crease tenfold. 

The rate in New York for the present 
year is $2.22 per $100 on real estate. Tax 
Commissioner Coleman believes that it 
will not exceed $2.20 next year. In 
Brooklyn the rate is $2.72, against $2.76 
last year. 

Another substitute for jute bagging has 
been found in the interior bark of the cot¬ 
ton plant, which is readily and easily de¬ 
corticated, and can be manufactured 
into bagging and cloth for bags by the 
machinery used in the jute mills. 

The United States Consul at Tahiti re¬ 
ports to the Department of State that the 
new tariff for that island has been vetoed, 
which action renews the old 13 per cent, 
tariff. 

Of the total arrival of vessels at this 
port from foreign countries during Octo¬ 
ber, numbering 455, only 117 were Ameri¬ 
can, against 233 British. The number of 
vessels in port is 408, of which 57 are 
steamships and 50 ships. 

The report of the Lighthouse Board 
recommends an appropriation of $3,107, - 
310 for new aids to navigation, and of 
$2,292.50 for the lighthouse establishment. 
Among the special appropriations asked 
for the next fiscal year are: Sandy Hook 
light vessel, $60,000; sea wall at Staten 
Island lighthouse depot, $40,000; Statue 
of Liberty building pedestal, $50,000. 

The Governor of Washington Territory 
estimates the population of the Territory 
at 167,982, an increase of about 24,000 
during the year. The taxable property of 
the Territory is valued at $84,621,182, 
which is a gain of over $65,000,000 in the 
last ten years. 

The steamer Haytien Republic, which 
has been seized on a charge of attempting 
to run the blockade with arms and men on 
board, is owned by B. C. Morris & Co. 
and others, of Boston, and was built for 
the Haytien trade at an expense of $100,- 
000. Mr. Morris is positive that the boat 
had nothing in her cargo when she left 
New York that would warrant her deten¬ 
tion or seizure. An American warship 
will be despatched to Hayti without delay. 

The German Government proposes to 
resume the building of large ironclads, 
which was stopped after the wreck of the 
Grosser Kurfurst. A bill providing a 
credit for tlie building of eight ironclads 
will be sent to the Reichstag. 

The law of 1887 requiring that railroad 
companies that run 50 miles or more within 
New York State shall do away with stoves 
for heating passenger cars went into effect 
1st inst. At the Grand Central Depot it 
was announced that the law was being ob¬ 
served and that before long not a stove 
vould be in use. “ During the past year,” 


it was said, “the New York Central 
officials in the passenger equipment de¬ 
partment have been actively employed in 
testing various devices for heating cars by 
means of steam obtained direct from the 
locomotive, and have decided on a system 
combining simplicity of construction and 
management with the most satisfactory re¬ 
sults. A 2-inch iron steam-pipe runs 
under each of the cars, connection between 
the cars being made with a metallic joint 
and a sleeve. This main pipe connects 
with a system of pipes inside each car, one 
running lengthwise of the car, with branch 
pipes extending under the seats. At the 
center of each of the interior pipes is a key 
by which the steam from the main pipes 
can be cut off, thus reducing the tempera¬ 
ture of a single car without interfering 
wnth that of cars more distant from the 
locomotive, which is the source of the 
steam supply. Since the advent of autumn 
all the cars composing the trains known 
as the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
vestibule limited and the New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis fast ex¬ 
press, besides a large number of the local 
trains running on the various parts of the 
road, have been successfully heated by 
this means. ” 

The new Inman Line steamship, City of 
Paris, sister ship to the City of New York, 
was successfully launched. The vessel is 
in every respect identical with the City of 
New York. She will be propelled by tw’in 
screws. The engines are of the three- 
crank triple-expansion type, and are de¬ 
signed to indicate 18,000 horse-power. 
The boilers are nine in number, built of 
steel. They are each 15^ feet in diameter 
and 19 feet long, and work to a pressure 
of 150 pounds. There are six furnaces to 
each boiler, and are in three separate 
water-tight compartments, divided by 
transverse bulkheads. The two sets of 
engines are separated by longitudinal 
bulkheads. There are 15 separate main 
water-tight compartments, most of which 
are again subdivided into smaller spaces. 
The auxiliary engines number in all 37. 
Hydraulic power is employed to work the 
steering gear. The rudder is a specialty, 
being a patent of the firm’s and adds 
greatly to the efficiency of the vessel should 
she be commissioned as an armed cruiser, 
owing to the improved maneuvering 
power. In this connection it may be 
stated that the vessel’s decks have been 
specially strengthened for carrying guns, 
so that in all respects she w r ill make an ef¬ 
ficient armed cruiser. 

The Financial Chronirle publishes a 
summary cabled from England of Mr. El¬ 
lison’s annual cotton review, giving in¬ 
formation as to the extent of European 
cotton consumption. The returns show 
that European spinners took 3,055,000,000 
pounds of cotton during the year from 
October 1, 1887, to October 1, 1888, com¬ 
pared to 2,932,000,000 pounds in 1886-87 
and 2,847,000,000 pounds in 1885-86. 
The increase was evenly divided between 
the Continent and Great Britain. The 
European stocks on October 1, 1888, are 
computed at 245,000 bales, compared to 
218,000 bales in 1887 and 221,000 in 1886. 
Mi. Ellison estimates that to maintain last 
year’s rate of consumption an American 
crop of 7,100,000 bales will be needed. 
The European demand for 1888-89 he esti¬ 
mates at 7,488,000 bales, compared to 
7,277,000 during the past year, and of this 
amount 4,670,000 bales should be drawn 
from America. 

Business houses that have dealings with 
commercial agencies will be interested in 
a case against Bradstreet's decided last 
week in Philadelphia by Judge Gordon. 
Crew, Levick & Co., oil merchants, sued 
the Bradstreet Company to recover dam¬ 
ages for alleged untrue information fur¬ 
nished them. The plaintiffs had asked 


the agency to give them a report of the 
Union Refining and Mfg. Company, of 
New’ Jersey, and they reported that the 
company had a paid-up capital of $600,- 
000 and were in good credit. On the 
strength of this Crew, Levick & Co. gave 
them credit for the amount of $1500, 
which thej’ have never been able to col¬ 
lect. It was alleged that the Union Re¬ 
fining Company w’ere insolvent at the time 
the report was furnished. The judge, on 
a motion for a non-suit, granted it, on the 
ground that the contract was as if between 
two private people, the defendant corpor¬ 
ation being a private and not a public one, 
and that Crew’, Levick & Co., in signing 
their contract with them, had waived the 
right to recover on the ground which they 
are now striving to get a verdict. He said 
that if they could have proved wrillful or 
malicious negligence the circumstances 
would have been different. 

In his annual report General Benet, Chief 
of Ordnance, says that the bureau ex¬ 
pended $1,507,382 during the last fiscal 
year, and that 41,130 rifles and carbines 
were manufactured at the national armory. 
Investigations have been completed rela¬ 
tive to the determination of the charge, 
projectile, rifling, &c., for an arm of 
smaller caliber than the present service 
piece. It is the intention to use com¬ 
pressed and perforated cartridges, but as 
yet the powder makers have not succeeded 
in producing a satisfactory powder The 
report says that a tract of 70 acres of land 
immediately outside of the city limits of 
Columbia, Tenn., has been selected for an 
arsenal, and the w ork of construction will 
begin as soon as the title is accepted. 

Domestic shipbuilding shows unusual 
activity, and the demand for new vessels 
for the lake and coasting trade promises 
to be well sustained for a long time to 
come. The iron and steel vessels recently 
constructed for service on the lakes are 
said to have shown unexpected speed* and 
strength, and to have given such satisfac¬ 
tory results that this superior type of ves¬ 
sel is'likely to be most in demand through¬ 
out the next building season. 

To prevent excessive production in the 
Pennsylvania oil fields and to sustain prices 
an agreement was entered into one year 
ago between the drillers and the Produc¬ 
ers’ Association to shut down until No¬ 
vember 15, when another contract will be 
considered, with similar objects. Mean¬ 
while the oil drillers are striking new wells 
in expectation of enlarging their opera¬ 
tions. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has called upon all subsidized railroad and 
telegraph companies to report, as required 
by act of August 7, 1888, whether they 
are maintaining and operating telegraph 
lines for the use of the Government or tne 
public for commercial and other purposes 
without discrimination, and whether they 
have made and continued such arrange¬ 
ments for the interchange of business with 
any telegraph company. 

Wooden shipbuilding in the Maine yards 
has taken a fresh start. Ten square-rigged 
vessels will be built during the coming 
winter, besides a large number of schoon¬ 
ers. It is announced that Arthur 8ewall 
has made the New England Shipbuilding 
Company a proposition to the effect that 
if they will put in a plant and build an 
iron ship he will take a half interest in the 
vessel. 

A cataract comparable to Niagara Falls 
is said to have been discovered in Color¬ 
ado, and there are “several more counties 
to be heard from ” in that great State. 

Claus Spreckels’ beet-sugar factory in 
California is running night and day, and 
the results are so favorable that several 
other refineries will probably be estab¬ 
lished. 
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Iron and Steel. 

Harry Darlington, a brewer and capital¬ 
ist of Pittsburgh, has just leased the plant 
of the Elba Iron and Bolt Company, 
Limited, in that city, and will put it in 
operation as soon as the necessary re¬ 
pairs can be made. Between 400 and 
500 men, who have been idle since the 
works were closed down in January last, 
will be given employment. The plant of 
the Elba Iron and Bolt Company, Limited, 
was operated in connection with the Con¬ 
tinental Tube Works by a number of 
prominent business men and manufactur¬ 
ers of Pittsburgh. It is stated that the 
profits from the Elba plant were entirely 
satisfactory, but the pipe trade was con¬ 
siderably depressed and money was lost by 
the Continental Tube Company. This led to 
financial embarrassment, which resulted 
in the closing of the two plants last 
January. The Elba plant was built in 
1862, and has 28 single puddling fur¬ 
naces, 6 heating furnaces, and 4 trains 
of rolls (one 8-inch; one 10-inch; one 18- 
inch, and one muck train) and had an 
annual capacity of 26,000 tons of skelp 
iron 

It is reported that the Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie Railroad Company are endeav¬ 
oring to purchase the Clinton Rolling 
Mill, at Pittsburgh, lormerly operated 
by Graff, Bennett & Co. If the purchase 
is consummated the mill will not be closed 
down as a consequence, but the entire 
plant will be transferred to the works on 
the upper side of Carson street.* 

From the Hubbard (Ohio) Enterjrrise , of 
the 24th inst., we take the following: 44 A 
meeting of those interested in the build¬ 
ing of a sheet mill in Hubbard was held at 
the bank Tuesday afternoon, and the out¬ 
look for a plant is decidedly rosy. Hub¬ 
bard will furnish $15,000 of the capital 
stock, and the balance will be put in by 
Mr. Ward and a party of practical me¬ 
chanics. Should the mill be erected it 
will likely be run on the co-operative plan, 
and a dozen of the employees will be 
stockholders in the establishment to the 
extent of $1000 each.” 

James McNeil & Bro., proprietors of 
the Vulcan Tank and Boiler Works, at 
Pittsburgh, have a contract for making 
gas pipes for the Philadelphia Natural 
Gas Company which measure 86 inches in 
diameter, and are made from what is 
known as heavy plate iron, used for 
making tanks for boilers. Each connection 
of pipe is 40 feet long, and at each end it 
is connected together by an expansion 
link. Six hundred feet of this size have 
already been made. 

A statement was recently published in 
the Pittsburgh papers to the effect that 
the Carbon Iron Company, of that city, of 
which Horace W. Lash is general superin¬ 
tendent, had made some important 
changes in their process for the manufact¬ 
ure of steel, by which the product was 
greatly increased and the co9t of manu¬ 
facture considerably reduced. We find 
that the statement contains very little 
truth. The company hav'e. always used 
more or less coke in their process and ex¬ 
pect to continue its use. The firm are 
gradually improving their methods for the 
manufacture of steel, and expect to turn 
out a steel the strong point of which will 
be a superior quality. 

The two charcoal blast furnaces of the 
Jackson Iron Company, at Fayette, Mich., 
are to be closed down during the coming 
winter. This step is made necessary r>y 
the scarcity of fuel within easy hauling 
distance of the furnaces, which have been 
in operation for many years, and have used 
the charcoal made from the timber cut 


from the lands of the company for a radius 
of 10 or 12 miles from the furnace. The 
cost of preparing and hauling the charcoal 
has at last grown so great that iron cannot 
be made there at any profit during the 
winter, and for that reason the furnaces 
will be closed down in a short time. The 
charcoal kilns will be kept at work during 
the winter, and the furnaces will probably 
be put m blast again in the spring. 

On Wednesday, the 24th ult., the 
Allentown Iron Works, of Allentown, Pa., 
blew in No. 1 Furnace, and on the 26th 
ult. No. 5 Furnace was blown out for 
repairs. The latter stack will be relined 
and put in blast as soon as possible. This 
firm have three blast furnaces, Nos. 1, 4 
and 5, No. 1 being the only stack in oper¬ 
ation at present. 

We are informed that the report that 
the Bellaire Nail Works, of Bellaire, Ohio, 
had recently introduced a new system of 
making steel by which they were enabled 
to dispense with the services of 40 men is 
without foundation. 

The Blakeney Foundry Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio, have recently made an 
addition to their foundry, 100 x 50 feet, 
which has almost doubled its capacity. 
The firm employ 85 men, and w report 
plenty of orders on hand. The firm manu¬ 
facture principally castings for railroad 
work, and are at present engaged in a 
large order for Chicago cable roads. 
About 80 tons per day are being produced, 
of which 20 tons are for these caole roads. 

The blast furnace of the Wheeling Iron 
and Nail Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
which has been idle for some time under¬ 
going repairs, has resumed operations. 
The repairs and improvements of the fur¬ 
nace have been thorough; three of the 
four hot-blasts were torn away, and two 
new ones with increased capacity were 
erected, which are expected to add to the 
output of the furnace. 

About 700 men will be employed in the 
converting and blooming departments of 
the new Bessemer steel works now in 
course of erection by the Allegheny Bes¬ 
semer Steel Company, at Duquesue, Pa. 
The employees in the last-named depart¬ 
ment will be very few, as the entire mill 
will be operated by machinery. There will 
be only one man at each train of rolls. He 
will control the “piece” or bloom by 
means of hydraulic levers, thus dispensing 
with the service of a large number cf em¬ 
ployees who are required in other rail 
mills. The converting mill cost $800,000, 
while the rail and blooming plants cost 
$600,000, making the entire cost of the 
works $900,000. The company at the 
commencement will have to purchase all 
the pig metal used from outsiders, but it is 
the intention to erect two blast furnaces 
close to the rail mill. It requires the 
product of two furnaces to keep the mills 
supplied. The work on this improvement 
will likely be commenced in the early 
spring. 

Machinery. 

The Reliance Gauge Company, of Cleve¬ 
land, report rapidly growing demands for 
their safety water columns from all parts 
of the country. Among the orders re* 
cently booked are 32 for the Reading Iron 
Works, of Philadelphia, Pa., 10 for the 
California Electric Light Company, of 
San Francisco, 6 from Australia and 8 
from the City of Mexico. Among the 
large concerns who have recently adopted 
these safeguards are the Whiteman Paper 
Mills, of Danville, N. Y , and the Fall 
Mountain Paper Company, who are plac¬ 
ing them in their several mills, located in 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachu¬ 
setts. 

I The Laidlaw & Dunn Company, of Cin- 
j cinnati, Ohio, huve carried -off a numbet of 
medals at the centennial exposition, one of 


them being for their well-known standard 
Duplex steam pump. 

Messrs. Lodge, Davis & Co., Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, report under date of 1st inst., 
large orders for tools and machinery for 
the Long & Allstatter Company, of Hamil¬ 
ton, Ohio; the Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; the East End 
Gas Works, Cincinnatti, Ohio; the Hoff¬ 
man Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., 
and the Eagle Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Two carloads of machinery were sent to 
San Francisco last week. 

The Hill Clutch Works, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have opened a branch office at Kan¬ 
sas City, Mo., at 1221 Union avenue, under 
the management of Mr. A. M. Morse, who 
has for years been engaged in that section 
in engineering and machinery business. 
They now have branch offices in New 
York, Chicago, Minneapolis and Kansas 
City, with general office at Cleveland. 
They have just contracted to put in a 
complete outfit of power transmission 
machinery according to their designs for 
the New Bedford Gas Company, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and are also making extensive 
additions to their own works. The Niles 
Tool Works, of Hamilton, Ohio, have 
orders now in hand for them for one 
10-foot boring and turning mill, also for a 
5-foot mill. 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Limited, proprie¬ 
tors of the Connellsville Foundry and 
Machine Shop, at Connellsville, Pa., re¬ 
port plenty of orders on hand. They have 
recently made large shipments of machin¬ 
ery to Southern and Western points. An 
enlargement of the plant in the near future 
is contemplated. 

George Westinghouse, Jr., of Pitts¬ 
burgh, has purchased • almost the entire 
capital stock of the Waterhouse Electric 
and Mfg. Company, of Hartford, Conn. 
This gives the Pittsburgh company a large 
interest in the arc light business, as the 
Hartford company have now over 3000 
lights in use 

The Davenport Foundry and Machine 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa, write us as 
follows: “We are quite busy in our works 
and are getting out ten fly-wheels 14 feet 
diameter, weighing each about 18,000 
pounds; ten large disk cranks and coup¬ 
lings, <&c., for the Davenport Water Com¬ 
pany ; also a large lot of castings for the 
Ilawkeye Electric Mfg. Company, who are 
locating here. They will have their works 
in operation December 1. Beside this we 
have 12 engines under way and a lot of 
job work." 

The Machinists’ Supply Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., have just issued their cata¬ 
logue No. 2, devoted, as the name of the 
company implies, to machinists’ tools and 
supplies suen as are now in use in general 
shop practice. It embraces nearly 800 
pages, and is illustrated throughout, br ef 
descriptions also being given and tables 
of sizes and prices added. We have no 
doubt that it will prove very useful to 
those for whom it is specially intended. 

Hardware. 

The Hartman Mfg. Company, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., are shipping large invoices pf 
wire mats to foreign countries. 

The Scotford Mfg. Company, of Ken¬ 
osha, Wis., have begun the erection of 
buildings for the purpose of manufactur¬ 
ing brass novelty goods. They will intro¬ 
duce the latest and most approved ma¬ 
chinery for this purpose. 

The Kenosha Mfg. Company have been 
organized with a capital of $40,090, and 
will erect a plant near that of the Scotford, 
above mentioned. G. M. Simmons is 
president; James Cavanagh, vice-president, 
and William W. Strong, secretary. They 
will put up two buildings and will manu¬ 
facture brass utensils and novelties. 
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E. T. Barnum, Detroit, Mich., is tilling 
a large order for ornamental wire and iron¬ 
work going to Sydney, Australia. This 
foreign trade, we are advised, has been 
for a long time an important part of his 
business, his goods being well known in 
the colonies. 

About August 1 the Findlay Rolling 
Mill Company, Findlay, Ohio, purchased 
the plant of the Stirling Chain Company, 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, and removed it 
to Findlay, where they are operating a 
rolling mill for the purpose of making a 
uniform high quality of iron such as they 
require for the manufacture of axes, 
hatchets, adzes, mattocks, picks, grub 
hoes and chain. They now have their 
plant in active operation, working 34 tires 
on coil and cable chains J to 2 inch. 
Their building is 150 x 35 feet, with addi¬ 
tions of 16 it 20 for engine and boiler 
room and 20 x 46 for link room. Their 
entire plant is operated with natural gas 
as fuel, which, they advise us, enables 
them to make unusually clear and perfect 
welds. Their capacity in the chain de¬ 
partment is 10 to 12 tons per day. 

The Gate City Stone Filter Company, 
have, as usual, an extensive exhibit this 
year at the American Institute Fair. Their 
space is near the right-hand corner of the 
main hall, and is one of the first the visitor 
comes upon when entering the building. 
The goods of this company are very gen¬ 
erally known and hardly anything more 
is necessary to be said than that they show 
their Filters and Coolers in all styles and 
finishes. From the very plainest Filter to 
the most ornamental style of porcelain, all 
grades, sizes and styles are exhibited. 

The J. H. Pocock Can Company, Second 
street and Frankhn avenue, St. Louis, Mo., 
write us that they have just completed the 
purchase of 50 feet of ground adjoining 
their present site on the north, and have 
made all arrangements for erecting a new 
building next spring, with a frontage of 
125 feet on Second street, four stories nigh, 
and running east to Waddingham street, 
depth of 150 feet. The new building will 
be equipped with the latest improved ma¬ 
chinery, turning out work promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

One of the first exhibits to strike the 
visitor at the American Institute Fair is 
that of L. H. Mace & Co., 111-117 East 
Houston street, New York, manufacturers 
of Refrigerators, Meat Safes, Wooden-Ware, 
<fec. The exhibit occupies a space on the 
left-hand side of the entrance to the hall 
and covers considerable ground. The 
various goods manufactured by Messrs. 
Mace & Co., are effectively distributed, 
and the visitor has opportunity to inspect 
the different styles, sizes and finishes of 
Refrigerators made by this concern, in ad¬ 
dition to the other goods. A circular, 
specially gotten up lor the fair, is dis¬ 
tributed 

The Prescott Hardware and Mfg. Com¬ 
pany. of Chicago, a new corporation, in 
which Kellogg, Johnson & Bliss, the well- 
Jtnown hardware dealers, of Chicago, are 
interested, have succeeded to the business 
of the Prescott Mfg. Company, of Boston, 
manufacturers of the Prescott patent 
trackless sliding door hangers for house 
and barn doors. These hangers have 
been upon the market for a number 
of years, and have been widely in¬ 
troduced throughout the country*. The 
company’s plant will be removed to Chi¬ 
cago after the stock now on hand is 
worked up. The Prescott Hardware and 
Mfg* Company, of Chicago, will manu¬ 
facture other hardware specialties after 
their factory is under way in Chicago. 
Mathias & Knapp, Western agents of the 
old company, will manage the business of 
the new one. The trade may send all 


orders to the company's main office, 108- 
110 Randolph street, Chicago, or to the 
various local agents of the old company, 
whose contracts have been assumed by the 
new company 


Growth of the Marine Engine. 

In a paper on 4 4 The First Century of the 
Marine Engine,” recently read before the 
British Institution of Naval Architects, 
Prof. Henry Dyer follows the development 
of the engine in a very interesting manner. 
We extract from it the following: 

For the first 20 yeurs alter the establish¬ 
ment of ocean navigation the side lever 
engine was employed almost entirely in 
the larger mail packet companies, and was 
essentially Watt’s engine, modified in some 
details. The Americans used, and to a 
large extent still use, the ordinary beam en¬ 
gine for paddle steamers, but in Britain, 
in order to economize space and keep the 
center of gravity of the engines low, they 
were inverted and thus became what were 
called side-lever engines. Some of them 
were magnificent specimens of architect¬ 
ure, but engines of this type were by 
no means self-contained, the keelsons 
and framing of the vessels being 
largely relied upon for resisting the stresses 
arising from the action of the engines, and 
of course under such conditions a low 
pressure of steam end uniformity of mo¬ 
tion were matters essential to their safe 
working. The pressure of steam was gen¬ 
erally from 3 to 5 pounds and seldom ex¬ 
ceeded 10 pounds on the square inch above 
the atmosphere, while the space occupied 
in the hull by the engines and boilers was 
nearly one-third of the ship’s length.* No 
trustworthy figures can be found to show 
the consumption of coal, but for the period 
mentioned it was seldom less that 7 pounds 
per I H.P. per hour. In a few cases hori¬ 
zontal engines were placed between the 
paddle-wheels, but these were objection¬ 
able on account of the weight they caused 
to be placed on the deck. To obviate this 
difficulty the steeple engine was designed 
by David Napier, and continued to be used 
for many years, especially by river steam¬ 
ers. It is now, however, seldom made, 
the direct-acting diagonal or the oscillat¬ 
ing engine—which was first designed by 
Penn, in 1837—being generally employed 
for paddle steamers. 

When the screw propeller was intro¬ 
duced, chiefly through the exertions of 
Mr. F. P. Smith and Bennett Woodcroft 
in this country and Captain Ericsson in 
America, the same kind of engine w*as 
used for driving it as was employed for 
paddle vessels, the connection between the 
crank and the propeller shafts being ef¬ 
fected by means of gearing. The first 
British steamer of any size fitted with a 
screw propeller was the Archimedes, 237 
tons, and built on the Thames in 1839. It 
was tested under Admiralty supervision, 
between Dover and Calais, with the fastest 
paddle-wheel mail packet on the station, 
and so satisfactory were the results that 
the Admiralty felt justified in intro¬ 
ducing the screw propeller into the 
Royal Navy, and they led to the con¬ 
struction of the Rattler, which was 
launched from Sheerness Dockyard in 
April, 1843. The Rattler proving satis¬ 
factory, several other screw* vessels 
were built for the Navy. In the merchant 
service, also, f he screw propellor made 
slow progress. The Great Britain, built 
in 1843, was the largest vessel of that day, 
and was remarkable not only for her size, 
but also because she was built of iron and 
was propelled by a screw* instead of 
paddles. She was 322 feet over all in 
length, 48.2 feet in breadth and 31.5 feet 
in depth, with a gross tonnage of 3270. 
She was built at Bristol from the designs 
of Brunei, her engines w ere made by J. 


Penn & Sons, Greenwich; her boilers by 
Fawcett, Preston & Co., Liverpool, and 
her engines were secured to the propeller 
shaft. The Great Britain made her first 
trip across to New* York in 15 days, and 
afterward for many years was well known 
on the Australian trade. As screw pro¬ 
pulsion became more common gearing was 
gradually dispensed with and the direct- 
acting inverted or horizontal engines were 
used. These may be looked upon as the 
normal type of engines for the larger ves¬ 
sels employed in the merchant service and 
the Navy respectively. 

For a considerable time after the estab¬ 
lishment of ocean steamship trade little 
attention was paid to the direct economy 
of fuel, although various causes, such as 
the improved form of the hulls, the use 
of iron in their construction, and the in¬ 
troduction of the screw propeller, led to a 
greater tonnage being propelled with the 
same amount of coal. Tnere seemed to 
be a very general belief that high-pressure 
steam was not only unnecessary, but was 
positively a disadvantage and a danger. 
Gradually, however, this opinion changed 
as the necessity arose for extending trade 
to foreign countries where coal could not 
be readily obtained, and the pressure of 
the steam was gradually increased, al¬ 
though in many cases this seems to have 
been brought about in consequence of 
greater confidence in the materials of con¬ 
struction than from a distinct knowledge 
of the principles involved. Among those 
who led the w*ay in the design and con¬ 
struction of engines of a more economical 
type the names of John Elder, Charles 
Randolph, and John M. Rowan deserve to 
be specially mentioned among Clyde en¬ 
gineers. 

On the trial trip, and during many 
years’ subsequent service, the consumption 
of coal in these steamers was from 2+ 
pounds to 3 pounds per indicated horse¬ 
power per hour—a degree of economy 
never before realized in marine engines, 
amounting as it did to a saving of from 30 
to 40 per cent, of the coal previously 
burned by steamers of the same class. 
This success induced the company to have 
their whole fleet fitted with engines of the 
same type, as to them the question of coal 
economy w as of vital importance, owing 
to the great cost of sending coal to the 
Pacific stations. The next set of engines 
made for the company was of exactly the 
same size, and was worked with the 
same pressure as the engines of the Val¬ 
paraiso, but with the difference that they 
were steam-jacketed all over, instead of 
merely at the ends, and the result w*as 
that the indicated power rose from being 
under 900 to 1150 horse-power—a result 
which shows the advantage of the steam- 
jacket if used under proper conditions. 
For a good many years, however, little 
progress was made by the compound en¬ 
gine, except with the company who had 
introduced it. Some others had com¬ 
pound engines made by various makers, 
but bad design prevented them from 
being as successful as they ought to have 
been, and in a few cases they were taken 
out and replaced by single-cylinder en¬ 
gines. Moreover, the engines of the 
Woolf type, designed by Randolph & 
Elder, w ere not fitted to give the highest 
efficiency, and it was not till the ‘re¬ 
ceiver” type of engine, with cranks at 
right angles, w as introduced by Nicholson 
and brought prominently before the public 
by E. A. Cowper, that the compound 
marine engine became almost universal in 
the merchant service. Until about 1868 or 
1870 the inverted direct-acting two- 
cylinder simple engine held the place in 
the mercanntile marine formerly occupied 
by the side-lever engine- At these dates, 
however, the paddle-wheel had been 
almost entirely superseded by the screw in 
the propulsion of ocean-going steamers. 
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The result of the election will be re¬ 
ceived with satisfaction by the majority of 
the readers of The Iron Age, because it 
puts at rest for a long time to come 
a question which has been eagerly dis¬ 
cussed during the past few months. 
Protectionists will feel that the victory 
won was not dearly bought at the cost 
of the temporary suspension of business and 
the halt in all markets for some time past. 
The contest has educated a very large 
number of our citizens on the main issue, 
and has made business men and the work¬ 
ers familiar with many facts which have 
strengthened their position on the tariff. 
No one will doubt that in the future 
they will be able to grapple far more 
intelligently and therefore more suc¬ 
cessfully with questions affecting the busi¬ 
ness interests of the country. It has 
broadened their views and extended their 
knowledge. These are achievements which 
should not be valued lightly. The commu¬ 
nity will at once return to the active prose¬ 
cution of its daily work. We look to an 
almost immediate quickening of the pulses 
of commerce. We know that in the fields 
which The Iron Age watches closely a 
very large amount of business has been in 
abeyance. Buyers and sellers alike have 
hesitated for months, although it was ac¬ 
knowledged that with the exception of a 
few lines the features of the situation war¬ 
ranted a brighter future. When the politi¬ 
cal excitement began to run high the 
advancing tendency witnessed during the 
summer was lost, and the markets have 
been stationary for two months at least. 
A thorough search for the causes of this 
halt failed to develop any other than that 
named. Now that it is removed, the only 
reason for doubting is out of the way, and 
the trade looks forward to a bright 
future. 

The Outlook In the Steel Trgde. 


The most striking phenomenon in the 
steel trade during the current year has 
been the constant decline in steel rails 
coupled with an advance in the raw mate¬ 
rials. The statistics for the first half of 
the current year showed that the consump¬ 
tion of foundry and mill pig gained 
slightly over that of last year, the pro¬ 
duction having beeh 1,806,792 gross tons 
for the first six months of 1887, against 
1,841,584 tons for the corresponding 
period this year. We know that since 
then there has been a notable improve¬ 
ment. We know, furthermore, that there 
is coupled with this a very important fact, 
the rapid growth of the use of steel fo* 
other purposes than rails. Add to this 
the no less significant circumstance that 
we imported far less raw material this year 
tht.t we did m 1887. Roughly, we made 
400,000 gross tons of Bessemer pig less m 
the first six months of 1888 than in 1887, 
but, on the other hand, we imported 


142,000 tons less of pig iron. Probably 
not less than 100,000 tons of this was Bes¬ 
semer pig. We imported 275,000 tons less 
of iron ore. Let it be assumed that the 
two represent together about 425,000 tons 
of iron ore mined at home instead of 
abroad. Now, the falling off of 400,000 
tons of domestic Bessemer pig produced 
would represent a decline of the demand 
upon our mines of say, 650,000 tons. As 
shown above, lessened imports compensate 
for 425,000 tons thereof, leaving only, 
roughly, 225,000 tons less of domestic ore 
called for by our furnaces. 

Let us regard the matter in another 
light. It is true that the production of rails 
fell off from 1,023,320 tons during the 
first half of 1887 to 692,197 gross tons for 
the first six months of 1888, a decline of 
331,123 gross tons. These are the figures 
of Mr. James M. Swank which include all 
the mills. Those of the Board of Control 
of the Rail Association stood, for ship¬ 
ments, 907,351 tons and 585,558 tons, a 
decline of 321,793 tons. The last data up 
to October 1st are: Shipments in 1887, 
1,390,825 tons; in 1888, 921,363 tons, a 
falling off of 469,462 gross tons. It is. 
therefore, safe to say that up to October 
1st the quantity of rails produced had de¬ 
clined by 475,000 tons. This is sure to be 
swelled to 600,000 tons by the end of the 
year; but we imported 137,500 gross tons 
of rails last year, while this year we shall 
import not more than 67,500 tons, leaving 
the deficit 530,000 to 550,000 tons. 
To offset this we must note that the im¬ 
ports of steel blooms, slabs and billets are 
not likely to be more than 100,000 tons, 
if it does reach that figure, as compared 
with 310,000 tons last year. This would 
leave a deficit of about 300,000 tons of 
steel, considering the lessened imports of 
wire rods, &c. Against this quantity we 
must write off the increased amounts of 
steel going into nails, shapes, plates, &c., 
not affected at all by the cessation of 
imports of the cruder materials. 

It will be seeu that it would be very 
dangerous to draw* direct conclusions 
from the condition of the rail trade upon 
that of the raw materials entering into it. 
They have been relatively benefited more 
from a restriction of imports of iron ore, 
pig iron and crude steel. That particular 
part of the ore producers and pig-iron 
manufacturers marketing material suitable 
for Bessemer purposes may find the de¬ 
mand from other quarters grow to such 
dimensions that they will be relatively 
independent of the rail manufacturers. 
The dominating influence of the latter 
may be less prominent. It will not take 
a very great development of the demand 
for barb wire, nails, plates and shapes 
to bring orders enough to the Lake mines 
and the other Bessemer ore producing dis¬ 
tricts to crowd them up to the record of 
1887, and above it. The unexpectedly fa¬ 
vorable result this year, so far as tonnage 
is concerned, was due to the very circum¬ 
stances to which we refer. It is therefore 
not beyond the possibilities that we may 
have a very active demand for Bessemer 
ores for 1889, in spite of a slack year for 
rails. In other words, it is a contingency 
which the trade should keep in view, that 
ores and freights might be advancing in 
spite of a stationary market for steel rails. 

The opinion is often expressed in trade 
circles that if the next were only a normal 
| year for rails, say with a mileage of 8000 


to 9000 miles, the demand thus created, 
added to that already existing outside of 
railroad circles, would cause a very rapid 
rise in values. There is nothing to hinder 
it so far as the foreign markets go. They are 
moving along in a satisfactory way inde¬ 
pendently of us. Besides, freights all 
over the world are high, so that thus an 
additional feature is added to the security 
of our position. 

The Ericsson Submarine Torpedo Gan. 

Now that so much attention is centered 
in the building up of a new United States 
navy and in the development of appliances 
of modern destructive warfare, it is not 
without interest to trace the history of 
some inventions in this line which have 
been made in recent years, but which, so 
far as is known, have never been given 
much opportunity to practically demon¬ 
strate the claims of superiority made for 
them. Some of them, it is true, have 
been so manifestly absurd as to make more 
than a brief examination of them a waste 
of time, while others have contained the 
germs of practically successful machines, 
and still others, from the start, com¬ 
mended themselves as appliances which 
promised immediate success, but which, 
from a variety of causes, have been al¬ 
lowed to remain unused. Perhaps the 
most striking example of this is to be 
found in the submarine torpedo gun of 
the veteran engineer, Captain Ericsson. 
The merits of this weapon have, at differ¬ 
ent times, been demonstrated in the boat 
Destroyer, built by Captain Ericsson him¬ 
self, and it seems strange that no provision 
was made long ago for its use in our navy- 
Favorable action by Congress, so far as 
the adoption of the plans of the Destroyer 
were concerned, would have not only se¬ 
cured a formidable means of offense and 
defense, but would have been but a just 
tribute to its illustrious designer. 

No doubt there are some of our readers 
who recall the fact that some two or three 
years ago one of Captain Ericsson's sub¬ 
marine guns was built at the Delamater 
Iron Works, at New York, for the English 
Government. We watched it in its different 
stages of construction, and witnessed some 
of the tests before shipment. Since then 
nothing has been said of it. English 
papers chronicled its safe arrival in Eng¬ 
land and referred to the test firing to 
which it was to be subjected; but that 
was all. It may, therefore, be of interest 
to say now r that through injudicious 
management on the part of the English 
Board of Officers, the explosive charge of 
one of the projectiles, after a few shots 
had been fired, became ignited before the 
projectile had cleared the gun Its 
destruction completely put an end to 
all further experiments. 8ince that 
time, so far as we know, nothing fur¬ 
ther has been done with it. Through a 
peculiar coincidence the accident occurred 
at about the time that Congress was con - 
sidering the advisability of building a 
number of vessels of the Destroyer type, 
a circumstance, which though little known 
has not unnaturally suggested the possi¬ 
bility of some connection between the un¬ 
fortunate result of the blundering English 
trials and the failure of Congress to pro¬ 
vide for the acceptance of Captain Erics¬ 
son's plans. Be that as it may, the gun, 
in our opinion, still stands unrivaled as a 
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means of torpedo discharge, and has, more¬ 
over, been warmly advocated by many 
prominent authorities, among them 
Admiral Porter. Further effort should be 
made to bring it into service. 


The World’s Production of Pig Iron 
and Steel. 


We have recently been in receipt of 
several inquiries on the relative production 
of iron and steel in this country and 
abroad. As our readers generally will be 
interested in the statistics on this subject, 
we present herewith the most authentic 
figures which have been issued by Govern¬ 
ment officials and trade organizations in 
the leading countries of the world. In 
the production of pig iron Great Britain 
retains the lead over all competitors, al¬ 
though she is now being closely pressed 
by the United States. Germany is third 
in the list, but far below the two leaders. 
France is fourth. Belgium is fifth, but 
there is little difference between her and 
Austria-Hungary, the sixth. Russia is 
seventh, and Sweden eighth; these two 
countries being also neck and neck. Spain 
is the only other country whose pig iron 
statistics are worth separate enumeration. 
All other countries of the world, it is 
estimated by statisticians, do not together 
produce over 200,000 tons of pig iron 
annually. Taking the highest known 
production of each country, we have 
the following table in gross and metric 
tons, according to the system of weights 
adopted as the standard in the countries 
specified: 


Maximum Pig Iron Product. 


Countries. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Great Britain. 

.1882 

8,586,680 

United States. 

.1887 

6,417,148 

Germany.. 

.1887 

3,907,364 

France. 

.1883 

2,069,430 

Belgium. 

.1883 

783,433 

AustriflrHungary ... 

.1884 

734,346 

Russia. 

.1882 

498,400 

Sweden. 

.1885 

464,737 

Spain. 

.1885 

159,225 

Other countries. 


.200,000 


The aggregate of 23,820,763 tons is the 
utmost production of pig iron of which 
the united countries of the world have as 
yet shown themselves capable. Of that 
production Great Britain’s share was 36 
per cent., and that of the United States 
was 27 per cent. Comparing the figures 
of the other countries it will be found that 
the United States produced as much as 
Germany, France and Russia combined. 
Great Britain, however, is not keeping up 
her heavy output of 1882, her production 
having declined steadily from that year 
until 1886, when she produced but 6,870,- 
665 tons, or only 453,517 tons more than 
the output of the United States in 
1887. She rallied in 1887 to 7,441,- 
927 tons, which is still far below the 
figures of 1882. Taking the actual pro¬ 
duction of each country in a given year 
the American Iron and Steel Association 
gives the world’s production of pig iron as 
follows from 1800: 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1800.... 

825,000 

1880. 

,...17,950.000 

1830. 

.... 1,825,000 

1885. 

...19,100,000 

1350. 

... 4,750,000 

1886. ... 

.... 20,385,571 

1870. 

....11,900,000 

1887... . 

....22,170,9 9 


In the production of steel the United 
States leads the world, having surpassed 
Great Britain in 1887. All kin Is of steel 
are included in this comparison, tlu* basis 
of which is crude steel or ingots, and not 
finished forms, statistics of which would 


be impossible to collect. According to 
the American Iron and Steel Association, 
the following table embodies the latest 
authentic reports from each country, gross 
and metric tons being used according to 
the custom of the country specified: 


Country. 

Year. 

Tons. 

United States. 

1887 

3,339,071 

Great Britain. 

1887 

3,170,507 

Germany. 

1889 

1,685,400 

France. 

1887 

440,956 

Austria-Hungary. 

1887 

276,920 

Russia. 

1882 

225,140 

Belgium.<. 

1887 

206,360 

Sweden. 

1886 

78,231 

Spain. 

1886 

25,000 

Italy. 

1886 

23,760 

Other countries.. 


35,000 

Total. 


9,506,835 


The United States produced 35 per cent, 
of this aggregate and Great Britain’s share 
was 33 per cent. These two countries are 
thus closely matched in the production of 
steel, while Germany, third in order, falls 
very far behind, but is still a long dis¬ 
tance ahead of France, which ranks fourth. 
In the production of Bessemer steel rails, a 
finished form of some of the steel included 
in the above table, the United States far sur¬ 
passes any other country, having rolled 
2,101,904 tons in 1887, against 1,021,847 
tons rolled by Great Britain in the same 
year. This comparison gives the greatest 
annual production ever achieved by the 
United States, but Great Britain’s heaviest 
year for steel rails was 1882, when she 
rolled 1,235,785 tons. As no other coun¬ 
try makes as many rails as Great Britain, 
these statistics amply establish the suprem¬ 
acy of the United States in the steel-rail 
manufacture. 

It would be of much interest to note the 
comparative standing of the various coun¬ 
tries of the world in respect of other forms 
of iron and steel than those enumerated, 
but the figures are wanting for everything 
except rolled iron. In 1887 the United 
States turned out 2,311,160 tons of iron 
rolled in plates, sheets, bars, &c., while 
Great Britain rolled but 1,701,312 tons of 
puddled iron in the same forms. In cast¬ 
ings and other miscellaneous iron products 
the United States undoubtedly leads, as 
cast iron is used here for a great many 
more purposes than abroad. The statistics 
showing the consumption of*pig iron in 
the several countries would go far toward 
establishing the correctness of this state¬ 
ment, but into that phase of the subject 
we will not now enter, although from such j 
a standpoint the United States would be 
incontestably proved to be the leading iron 
country of the world. 

In his paper on “The Distribution of 
Internal Friction of Engines,” presented 
two weeks ago before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Professor Thurs¬ 
ton, among other sources of loss of power 
from friction, referred naturally to the 
friction of the piston and its rod. He char¬ 
acterized it as a decidedly variable frac¬ 
tion, varying not only with the cl^s of 
engine, but also in the same engine when 
differently handled. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that this should be so, especially when 
we consider the large variety of packings 
and packing rings with which the mar¬ 
ket is supplied, and the uncertain meas¬ 
ure of tightness and protection against 
leakage afforded in the person of the aver¬ 
age attendant. It has been remarked, 
facetiously, perhaps, but not wholly with- 
| out foundation, that the first thing which 


a new engineer will do with an engine i 8 
to set out the packing rings, and that 
similarly the one unfailing remedy for any 
slight trouble with an engine is the same set¬ 
ting out of these rings. That the friction of 
a piston should be enormously increased by 
such tinkering with an engine is but nat¬ 
ural, and instances are not unknown where 
machinery had become almost inoperative 
from this cause, the friction from unduly 
screwed-down stuffing-boxes, moreover, 
adding to the difficulty. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances the unpacked pistons and rods 
which are now gradually coming into use 
are to be welcomed as important advances 
in engine construction. 


The World’s Vessel Tonnage. 


A few years since Lloyds’ Register suc¬ 
ceeded in collecting in the Universal 
Begister reliable statistics of shipping for 
the entire world. Although not absolutely 
complete, they are so nearly correct that 
they may be used without hesitation as 
the basis of deductions relating to business 
interests. To the particular trades in 
which we are interested, the tonnage of 
the world, as affecting ocean freights, is a 
matter of direct and often vital impor¬ 
tance. During the last few months those 
who are dependent upon foreign markets 
for a whole or a part of their supplies of 
raw material have heard a good deal of 
rising freights. It has come largely in 
the nature of a surprise to many, and the 
points affecting the supply of tonnage do 
not appear to be generally understood. 
The figures gathered by the authority 
alluded to furnish some cue to the rapid 
change from unremunerative rates to re¬ 
latively high freights. 

The total tonnage of all seagoing vessels 
for all countries of the world was 21,507,- 
856 tons in 1885. It declined to 20,943,- 
650 tons in 1886, and underwent a further 
diminution to 20,765,645 tons in 1887, 
the number of craft being in the three 
years in the order named : 35,408 in 1885, 
35,124 in 1886, and 33,200 in 1887, all 
vessels under 100 tons net register being 
excluded. Roughly speaking, the ton¬ 
nage is divided equally between sail and 
steam, the decline being due entirely to 
the decadence of sailing marine. It de¬ 
clined from 11,216,665 tons for 25,766 
vessels to 10,402,807 tons for 25,155 ves¬ 
sels in 1886, and to 9,820,492 tons for 
23,310 ships in 1887. So far as the 
steamer fleet of the world is concerned, 
new construction has done little more than 
filling the gaps caused by losses. In 1885 
9642 steamers had a tonnage of 10,491,- 
241 tons. In the next year the totals foot 
up 9969 steamers with a tonnage of 10,- 
531,703. In 1887 the number declined to 
9890, but the tonnage, rose to 10,918,153 
tons. 

With such a steady falling off going on 
in the conveying capacity of the world’s 
merchant marine the sudden raising of 
rates was not surprising as soon as any¬ 
thing like a fair amount of goods began 
to move. The shipyards of Great Britain 
have already responded to a sudden influx 
ot orders for new tonnage, and the steel 
mills have felt its quickening influence. 
Good authorities are beginning to question 
whether the new tonnage on the stocks 
will not be fully adequate to bring down 
freights to a more reasonable level- For 
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the moment vessel owners are making in the benefits accruing from activity 
money, after a long spell of unremuner- among the car-builders. Orders from this 


ative business. 

Our own country has not changed its 
position much in the ranks of the ship¬ 
owning nations of the world. Taking the 
leading nations, the figures stand as fol¬ 
lows : 

Sailing Vessels . 

No. of No. of No. of 
vessels, vessels, vessels, 
1886. 1886. 1887. 

Unit’d Kingdom 5,114 4,881 4,112 

Colonies. 2,767 2,559 2,402 

Total. 7,881 7,440 6,514 

United States... 8,542 8,427 8,242 

Norway.. 8,869 8,200 8,010 

Germany. 1,794 1,678 1,485 

Italy..... 1,674 1,679 1,508 

Sweden....... 1,180 1,079 1,036 

France. 1,194 1,082 998 

Greece. 1,251 859 845 

Russia. 981 944 1,001 

Tonnage. Tonnage. Tonnage. 
Unit’d Kingdom 3,248,807 2,846,148 2,658,518 

Colonies. 1,876,662 1,097,147 1,039,562 

Total. 4,625,469 8,943,295 8,698,080 

United States... 1,587,140 1,580,490 1,442,113 

Norway. 1,851,986 1,305,387 1,264,892 

Germany. 806,197 769,977 727,975 

Italy... . 705,283 712,857 619,946 

Sweden. 381,061 312,821 297,282 

France. 318,712 286,695 264,186 

Greece. 289,885 209,525 209,456 

Russia. 270,940 271,849 284,839 

The position is not so very bad in the 
case of sailing vessels, but it is pitiable 
when comparing our steamer tonnage with 
that of other ship-owning nations : 


Steamers of Leading Nations , Number: 

1885. 1886. 1887. 

United King¬ 
dom. 5,020 5,067 4,979 

Colonies. 692 785 786 

Total. 5,712 5,792 5,715 

France. 5(J§ 509 481 

Germany. 559 579 601 

United States.. 888 400 398 

Spain.. 401 401 380 

IfedjT. 158 173 192 

Steamers of Leading Nations , Tonnage: 

1885. 1886. 1887. 

United King¬ 
dom. 6,162,117 6,169,065 6,468,906 

Colonies. 377,506 426,806 894,579 

Total. 6,539,628 6,595,871 6,863,515 

France. 738,141 742,662 731,732 

Germany. 603,917 654,814 659,660 

United States.. 495,862 508,677 505,977 

Spain. 861,006 856,912 388,074 

Italy.. 195,805 230,842. 265,513 


It will be observed that there has been but 
little change in the relative position of the 
leading ship-owning countries of the world. 

Car-Building and the Bar Iron Trade. 

The car famine in the West is now be¬ 
ginning to bear fruit in the shape of 
increasing orders for new freight cars 
which are being placed among the car- 
builders. The more prominent railroad 
companies have led off with orders for 1000 
to 1500 cars, and small lines are purchas¬ 
ing from 100 to 500 care each. As car¬ 
building improves, greater activity is per¬ 
ceptible in auxiliary branches of industry, 
including some departments of the iron 
trade. A single inquiry recently in the 
market called for 2000 car axles, and this 
is regarded as merely the beginning of a 
heavy demand which will crowd the axle 
forges with work this winter. The car- 
wheel foundries will also be correspond¬ 
ingly active, which will be a welcome 
change from their condition of dullness 
the past summer. As a standard freight 
car requires about 2 tons of bar iron for 
its construction, it will be seen that the 
rolling mills will also participate heavily 


source will come at a good time to sus¬ 
tain the bar iron market, but if they should 
expand to very considerable proportions 
they will not only keep prices firm but 
may also cause an advance. 

The Western bar mills are now making 
deliveries on fairly good time, showing 
that they are catching up with their 
booked orders, but throughout September 
and October complaints of their derelic¬ 
tions in this respect were numerous. Job¬ 
bers’ stocks in Chicago were drawn on by 
the larger consumers to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, because they could not get sufficiently 
prompt deliveries from the mills. Even 
now the large Chicago warehouses are 
very short of certain sizes which have been 
in urgent demand, and it will take some 
time to restore stocks to their normal con¬ 
dition, with the mills as busy as they are on 
contract work. An unprecedented quan¬ 
tity of bar iron is now going # into agricul¬ 
tural implements, and the general country 
demand is most excellent, so that the de¬ 
ficiency in the consumption of bar iron by 
railroad repair shops has been almost un¬ 
noticed. The effect of car orders for bar 
iron will thus be more immediately felt 
than if a large part of the bar mill capacity 
was unemployed. 

American Enterprise in Chili. 

The recovery of Chili from the prostra¬ 
tion of a destructive war has been so rapid 
and so substantial that already the Govern¬ 
ment finds itself with a surplus of $20,- 
000,000 in the treasury and prepared to 
engage in grand schemes for internal im¬ 
provement. American engineers have been 
in the country since last May, carefully 
surveying the most feasible routes for rail¬ 
way construction, with the design of 
bringing the elevated tablelands of the 
interior into close communication with 
ports on the seacoast, and thus opening the 
way for an indefinite expansion of foreign 
commerce. The latest advices show that 
the Government has acted favorably upon 
the proposition by voting the entire amount 
required by the estimates of expenditure, 
the President confirming the act by affix¬ 
ing his signature to the bill. A feature in 
the transaction that possesses special sig¬ 
nificance when viewed from the American 
standpoint, and one that may reasonably 
be regarded with peculiar satisfaction by 
citizens of the United States, is the fact 
that American contractors were successful 
in securing the prize, despite the fierce 
competition of rivals in Europe. The 
amount involved is no less than $85,000,- 
000 or upward, no inconsiderable portion 
of which will be distributed among our 
various industrial establishments in the 
purchase of bndge-work, locomotives and 
rolling stock, it being expressly stip¬ 
ulated by the contractors, who are the 
well-known firm of Comeygs & Lowis, 
associated with the Union Bridge Com¬ 
pany, that these all must be supplied by 
manufacturers in the United States. 
Apart, however, from considerations of a 
merely pecuniary nature, there is reason 
for complacency in the assurance, tacitly 
conveyed, that henceforth the international 
relations of the two countries concerned 
must become more cordial and more inti¬ 
mate, thus aiding in the development of 
an American sentiment in distinction from 


a policy purely European, and which, 
under certain supposable circumstances, 
might become arrogant and aggressive on 
this Western Hemisphere. 

Chili has an auspicious future. Her 
inhabitants have not inaptly been called 
the “ Yankees of South America.” Hav¬ 
ing now an established Government and 
a restored national credit, and having 
extended its territory down to Terra del 
Fuego, embracing what was formerly 
known as Patagonia—altogether a shore 
line of 2270 miles—at the same time 
spreading eastward to the boundaries of 
the Argentine Republic, she seemed only 
to need a complete system of railway com¬ 
munication between the interior and the 
seaboard to insure a development of re¬ 
sources rich, varied and abundant. What 
the renowned American contractor, Mr. 
Meiggs, sought to do for Peru in her pros¬ 
perous days, the rising Republic of Chili 
proposes to secure in her own behalf 
through similar instrumentalities. 

The Blast F era aces on November T. 


Again the West and South show a nota¬ 
ble increase in the quantity of pig iron 
being currently maae, the inaications 
pointing to further growth. As the fig¬ 
ures given below show, the anthracite fur¬ 
naces have practically remained stationary: 

Anthracite Furnaces November 1. 



For a year past our records show the 


following: 

Furnaces 
in blast. 

Capacity 
per week. 

November 1. 

. 95 

83,645 

October 1.. 

. 95 

33,73*8 

September 1. 

. 92 

33,541 

August 1. 

. 93 

33,397 

July 1. 

. 92 

32,478 

June 1. 

. 99 

82,418 

May 1. 

. 96 

81.003 

April 1. 

. 94 

:.0,4W) 

March 1. 

. 98 

:.t,r,98 

February 1. 

. 97 

29,989 

January 1. 

December 1,1887. 

. 118 


. m 

30,487 

N ovember 1. 

. 124 

40,028 

October 1. 

. 123 

89,440 

September 1. 

. 125 

38,338 

August 1. 

. 129 

37,930 

July 1. 

. 188 

40,742 


What changes there have been among 
the anthracite furnaces have practically 
compensated for one another. In New 
York one of the Port Henry furnaces, No. 
3, has gone out for repairs. In New 
Jersey Musconetcong which was blown in 
lately is making more iron by 25 to 50 tons 
per week than in any previous campaign, 
producing 555 tons m one week. The 
8chuylkill Valley is turning iron out more 
heavily. Edge Hill and Lucinda are at 
work, and Montgomery, Mount Laurel and 
Norway will be added in November. In 
the Lehigh Valley Lehigh Furnace re¬ 
sumed. The two Saucon furnaces of the 


Thomas Iron Company have been put on 
magnetic ores, and aie making mill iron 
altogether. In the Upper Susquehanna 
Union was about to blow in early in the 
month. In the Lebanon Valley one of the 
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Bird Coleman furnaces is out for repairs, 
Lochiel is idle. In the Lower Susque¬ 
hanna Valley the Pennsylvania Steel Com¬ 
pany have blown out in one of their furnaces. 
The probabilities point to a slightly in¬ 
creased make for the anthracite furnaces 
during the current month. 

A very important increase in the capacity 
at work has taken place in the coke fur- 
naces, the figures showing the following : 

The Coke Furnace# November 1. 


Location of 
furnaces. 

Total number 
of stacks. 
Number in 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. Gross 
tons. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. Gross 
tons. 

New York. 

3 

1 

932 

2 

1,832 

Pennsylvania: 
Pittsburgh dis¬ 
trict. 

19 

18 

19,254 

1 

700 

Spiegel. 

1 

1 

336 

0 

0 

Shenango Valley.. 

19 

14 

9,363 

5 

2,546 

Juniata and Con¬ 
emaugh Valley. 

20 

10 

6,006 

10 

3340 

Spiegel. 

2 

1 

438 

1 

200 

Youghi. Valley.... 

5 

4 

1,651 

1 

600 

Miscellaneous. 

3 

3 

1*543 

0 

0 

Maryland. 

2 

1 

260 

1 

120 

West Virginia. 

Ohio: 

Mahoning Valley.. 

6 

4 

2,334 

2 

400 

u 

u 

8,600 

8 

2,140 

Central and; 
Northern.1 

17 

14 

9,870 

3 

1,310 

Hocking Valley.. 

14 

5 

1,530 

9 

1,980 

Hanging Rock. 

11 

t 

1,620 

4 

863 

Indiana. 

2 

1 

222 

1 

' 200 

Illinois. 

13 

9 

10,506 

4 

3,030 

Michigan. 

1 

Qi 0 

1 

250 

Wisconsin. 

4 

2 

1,056 

2 

1,362 

Missouri... 

6 

1 

488 

5 

2,130 

Colorado. 

1 

1 

466 

0 

0 

The South: 

Virginia.. 

11 

8 

3,675 

3 

1,863 

Kentucky. 

4 

4 

907 

0 

0 

Alabama. 

20 

1C 

8,833 

4 

; 1,900 

Tennessee. 

11 t 

4,225 

2 

800 

Georgia. 

2 

| 1 

601 

1 

269 

Total. 

201 

I 146 

94,696 

65 

27,904 


mand for foundry iron is so urgent that if 
they had bought ore for two furnaces they 
would blow in their second Hubbard, as 
they find it impossible to supply the 
wants of all their customers. The reports 
from Central and Northern Ohio similarly 
indicate a heavy production and a good 
demand. No. 2 Cherry Valley is to begin 
work in a few days. In the Hocking Val¬ 
ley one of the Floodwood furnaces is to 
blow in soon, otherwise there have been 
no changes, minor changes only have 
taken place in the Hanging Rock region. 

In Illinois North Chicago is now run¬ 
ning four stacks, but, on the other hand, 
No 2 Union went out on the 8th ult. In 
Wisconsin Mayville blew in, while in 
Missouri one of the Missouri Company’s 
furnaces went out, the other being blown 
in soon after. 

No changes have taken place in Kentucky 
or Georgia. In Virginia, Lynchburg is 
to blow in on the 10th, the furnace hav¬ 
ing been remodeled. In Alabama, how 
ever, Gadsden, “ B ” Sheffield and Bir¬ 
mingham, and one of the North Binning 
ham (Sloss).blew T in, and No. 2 Sloss re 
3umed on the 4th ult. In Tennessee 
Citico is doing heavy work, and Nashville 
is running on coke. One Rockwood and 
one South Pittsburg are the only idle 
furnaces. Returns from the charcoal fur¬ 
naces received thus far indicate that 
there have been only minor changes. 


No. of 
furnaces. 
146 
137 


November 1,1888. .. 

October 1. 

September L. 133 

August 1. 122 

July 1. 121 

June 1. 128 

May 1. 130 

April 1. 128 

March 1. 128 

February 1. 130 

January 1, 1888. 143 

December 1. 1887. 144 

November 1. 161 

October 1. 162 


Capacity 
per week. 
94,606 
86,461 
81,082 
74,856 
69,543 
75,427 
75,815 
70,644 
68,892 
73,912 
83,101 
88,835 
90,469 
89,123 


The increase in the capacity blowing is 
due primarily to added plant in the South, 
to a greater number running elsewhere and 
to heavy product, notably in the Mahoning 
Valley. 

Every furnace except one is now in 
operation in Allegheny County, the excep¬ 
tion referred to being the Soho, which 
will go in this month. During October 
Edith and Lucy No. 2 went into blast. In 
the Shenango Valley the product has been 
heavy, on the whole, and practically the 
district is working close up to full capacity. 
The same is true of the Allegheny and 
Youghiogheny valleys, and of those fur¬ 
naces which we group among the miscel¬ 
laneous, Centre having resumed on the 
20th ult. On the Juniata and Conemaugh, 
the only fact worthy of notice is that the 
Cambria Iron Company have resumed the 
manufacture of spiegeleisen, though not at 
the East Conemaugh furnace. In West 
Virginia Top Mill is again producing. In 
the Mahoning Valley the output has been 
very heavy, aggregating 38,649 tons, 
against 34,829 tons in September. Nearly 
every furnace in the valley has done 
better than its average, Anna, Grace, 
Girard, Hazelton, Hubbard and Mary 
notably so. Anna averaged 907| tons 
for three consecutive weeks, consum¬ 
ing only 2116 pounds of coke to the gross 
ton of metal, an excellent result for its 
limited facilities. Mary made the excep¬ 
tional record of turning out No. 1 Ohio 
Scotch to the extent of 92i per cent. A 
number of producers note specially the 
active and strong condition of the market. 
Andrews & Hitchcock write that the de- 


Corliss Valve Gearing. 


Speaking of some water-works engines 
recently built by Messrs. E. P. Allis, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., Industry, a San Fran¬ 
cisco journal says: 

We do not indorse the Corliss valves 
used on the Milwaukee engines. These 
involve a lot of link and pm work, dash 
pots and other contrivance that might be 
dispensed with in the case of a slow- 
moving engine working against a uniform 
load. In San Francisco practice the Cor¬ 
liss valve gearing has been kept in its most 
simple form, and is in some degree, or in 
the same degree, better than wben new* 
detail is added. Messrs. Hicks, Har- 
greave & Co., of Bolton, England, for ex¬ 
ample, have in their attempts to improve 
or modify Corliss gear, provided apparatus 
that reminds one of a Jaquard loom. We 
are not among those who deem the Corliss 
system of valve gearing essential parts of 
a good engine. The intended functions 
are well performed and the valves are dur¬ 
able. Of this there is no doubt, but the 
actuating mechanism is extensive and 
“trappy.” _ 

The Railway Age says: “While few of 
the principal railroad companies have been 
doing much new building, still work has 
been quietly in progress on hundreds of 
short lints all over the land, and already 
new track has been laid this year in every 
one of the 47 States and Territories, with 
the exception of Rhode Island, Utah and 
Nevada, and almost 6000 miles of main 
line have been added to the railway sys¬ 
tem of the country since January 1 last. 
During the first ten months in the year 
main line tracks were laid in 44 States 
and Territories on 280 lines to the aggre¬ 
gate of 2430 miles in the four months 
since our last statement. Although com¬ 
paratively little grading is done in the 
greater part of this country after Novem¬ 
ber 1, still the last two months of the year 
are always marked by a very considerable 
amount of track laying, and this will be 
the case this year, especially if the weather 
continues favorable. Of the 280 lines 
here reported upon at least 75 are still in 
process of construction, while some track 
will be laid on a few other roads. Looking 
the field over we venture to estimate that 
from 1200 to 2000 miles more of new track 


will be added to complete the record of 
last year, making the total new railway 
mileage of 1888 ^between 7000 and 8000 
miles.” 


Propulsion of Ships by Air Propellers. 


At the last meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
a paper was read by Mr. H. C. Vogt, sug¬ 
gesting the propulsion of ships by means 
of revolving sails acting in the air. The 
advantage to be gained over the ordinary 
form of screw propulsion were summed 
up as follows: 

(1) A saving amounting in engine 
power by eliminating the disturbing action 
of the screw; (2) the form of the ship 
could be determined with reference to 
least resistance and seaworthiness only, 
and the division in water-tight compart¬ 
ments could be complete; (3) the change 
in trim will be less aisadvantageous when 
the power is applied above the deck than 
below the center of gravity; (4) the vibra¬ 
tions caused by the screw propeller, which 
are destructive to the ship and most un¬ 
pleasant to those on board, will be 
avoided; (5) the proposed air propeller 
will utilize the natural wind power. 

The air propeller, as explained by Mr. 
Vogt, is, in its outer shape, somewhat 
similar to the ordinary water screw, with 
sails or blades made of thin sheet steel, 
having the greatest width near the cir¬ 
cumference. The pitch of the blades is 
capable of being varied in order to utilize 
the power of the wind, because nearly 80 
per cent, of the winds, the whole compass 
round, augment the thrust of the pro¬ 
pellers. 

In order to avoid vibrations, the blades 
of water propellers are tapered toward the 
tips or near the circumference, whereas 
the blades or saife of the air propeller 
should be broadest near the circumference, 
because the air, being elastic, causes no 
vibrations. It is found in practice that 
for e<pial numbers of revolutions, equal 
intensity of thrust, engine power and 
speed, the area of an air propeller should 
be about twelve times that of the water 
screw, but this ratio decreases somewhat as 
the size of the ship increases. 


On, Friday, the 2d inst., the freight 
rates from Pittsburgh to Galveston and 
Houston, Tex., were advanced. Iron 
nuts, bolts, washers, rivets and staples 
were advanced from 54 to 56 cents per 
100 pounds. The new class rates are: 
First-class, $1.50; second, $1.25; third, 
$1.05; fourth, 86'cents; fifth, 78 cents; 
class A, 83cents; B, 75cents; C, 67cents; 
D, 55 cents; E, 60 cents. They were 
formerly, $1.50, $1.25, $1.05, 86 cents, 
82 cents, 74 cents, 67 cents, 55 cents and 
50 cents. The new figures are issued 
under a new classification, revised for 
Texas business. 


The Durant Crescent route has sent out 
its Tariff Sheet No. 9, on rates of pig iron 
from Southern furnaces. By a printer’s 
error, the first sheet sent out was wrong, 
and a second corrected one has been 
issued. 


The Canadian Geological Survey, in its 
annual report on the mineral and metal 
production of the Dominion for the year 
1887, estimates an output of the year at 
$15,000,000. Of the aggregate exports, 
estimated to have been about one-third of 
the total product, the United States was 
the purchaser of 78 per cent., while Eng¬ 
land took the next largest share, 15 per 
cent., and Newfoundland, Germany, 
Sandwich Islands, Australia, Argentine 
and the East and West Indies followed in 
the order given. 
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Trape Report. 

Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age, 95 and 97 Washing- I 
ton street, Chicago, November 5,1888. f 

Business has been very decidedly cur¬ 
tailed during the past week, the impend¬ 
ing political struggle absorbing the atten¬ 
tion of all classes. 

Pig Iron.—The market generally has 
been very dull, the only sales of conse¬ 
quence reported having resulted from the i 
closing of negotiations begun some time 
since. Among these is a lot of several 
hundred tons of Lake Superior Charcoal 
which goes to the East to be manufactured 
into Car Wheels and malleable Castings. 
The other sales were of Coke Irons to the 
foundry trade. A large number of con¬ 
sumers have stated that they would defer 
purchases until after election unless pos¬ 
itive bargains were offered them. But 
just now bargains in Pig Iron are ex¬ 
tremely rare, although reports are more 
frequent of concessions being offered on 
Southern Irons, particularly Gray Forge. 
It is asserted that any weakness in 
that direction is only for early de¬ 
livery, and that contracts to be filled 
in 1889 would not be made on the same 
basis. The scarcity of high numbers of 
Lake Superior Charcoals still continues, 
as the furnaces are turning out a smaller 
proportion of those grades than usual. The 
Calumet Furnace is now ready to be 
blown in, all the repairs having been 
completed. Cash quotations are as follows, 
l.o.b. Chicago : Lake Superior Charcoal, 
all numbers, $20 @ $21; Alabama Car- 
Wheel, $26.25; Jackson County Soft¬ 
eners, No. 1, $18 @ $18.50; Hocking 
Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, $17.50 @ 
$18; American Scotch (Blackband), No. 
1, $20. @ $21.; other Ohio Soft Irons, 
No. 1, $17 @ $18; Lake Superior Coke, 
No. 1, $18 @ $19; No. 2, $17 @ $18; 
No. 8, $16 @ $17; Southern Coke, 
No. 1 Foundry, $17.50; No. 2 Foundry 
nnd No. 1 Soft, $17; No. 8 Foundry and 
No. 2 Soft, $16.25; Gray Forge, $15.50. 

Bar Iron. —As work among the car- 
builders increases the demand for Bar 
Iron improves from that source. A few 
good specifications made their appearance 
last week and much larger orders are 
shortly expected. Bids on Car Iron range 
from 1.700 to 1.750, flat, f.o.b. Chicago. 
The carload price for Common Iron from 
mill is 1.750, half extras, f.o.b. Chicago, 
but large lots and good specifications 
could be placed a little lower, depending 
on the condition of the mill quoting. As 
the mills generally seem to have plenty ot 
work, no break in prices is indicated, but, 
on the contrary, a firmer feeling is notice¬ 
able with the increasing business in sight. 
Jobbers quote small lots from store at 
1.900 @ 2tf, according to quantity and 
quality, but their stocks have been badly 
broken of late, and some of the largest 
warehouses in the city are at present un¬ 
able to supply a complete assortment of 
.sizes. 

Structural Iron. —Business in this line 
has been very quiet. Mill orders rule as 
follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles, 2.200 @ 
2.250; Universal Plates, 2.250; Tees, 
2.550 <g> 2.650; Beams and Channels, 
3.400. Small lots from store are quoted 
at the following rates: Angles, 2.850 @ 
2.500; Tees, 2.600 @ 2.700; Beams, 
3.800. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac. —A fair business has 
been done by the local merchants, but it 
was mainly confined to small lots. Some 
large enterprises are on foot involving the 
consumption of considerable quantities of 
Plates, and the outlook is decidedly encour¬ 
aging. Prices are firm, quotations from store 


continuing as follows: Heavy Sheets, Nos. 
10 to 14, 2.650 @ 2.700; Tank Iron, 
2.550; Tank Steel, 2.800; Shell Iron, 80; 
Shell Steel, 3.250; Flange Iron and Steel, 
40; Fire-Box Steel, 4.750 @5.750; Boiler 
Rivets, 40 @ 4.250; Ulster Iron, 3.750; 
Boiler Tubes. 60 # off. 

Sheet Iron. —The mills are quoting 
slightly lower prices, as they begin to see 
daylight through # their orders, and 30 at 
mill for No. 27 is now named by most of 
them, although few are prepared to make 
early deliveries as yet. Jobbers are hav¬ 
ing a light demand, which is attributable 
to the very mild weather recently nrevail- 
ing. A cold snap is badly needed to im¬ 
part activity to the retail Stove trade, 
from which their demand comes. They 
quote small lots of No. 24 at 3.200, Nos. 
25 and 26 at 3.300, and No. 27 at 3.400, 
wi;h concessions to best buyers. I 

Galvanized Iron. —New business has 
again fallen off among manufacturers’ 
agents, but the mills are still far behind 
with their orders, and stocks in ware¬ 
houses are very badly broken. Small lots 
are quoted at 60 $ and 5 off for Juniata, 
and 60 $ and 10 % off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —Small lots of Open- 
Hearth Spring Steel are being sola at 
2.700, but no large transactions have 
taken place in it The demand for other 
forms of Steel has been quiet and associa¬ 
tion prices are as follows: Bessemer Bars, 
2.800 @ 2.400; Tool Steel, 8*0 @ 9*0; 
Specials, 130 @ 250; Crucible Spring, 
4.400; Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.750 @ 
30; Crucible Sheet Steel, 70 @ 100. 

Steel Rails. —Orders for 20,000 to 
80,000 tons were placed among the local 
mills during the week, the greater part 
being: for next year’s delivery. More in¬ 
quiries are in the market, but they are of 
such a character that some members of the 
trade fail to derive much encouragement 
from them, and are not looking forward to 
a year of any greater activity than the 
present one has been. It is very certain 
that prices will be decidely less remuner¬ 
ative. In view of this some makers are 
disinclined to compete vigorously for busi¬ 
ness, believing that those who ao not fill 
their order books now will get better rates 
next spring or summer. The nominal 
quotation is still $30 for all deliveries. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —Sellers of 
Old Rails are more plentiful than buyers 
just now, and prices are lower. A small 
lot, consisting of a few carloads, was sold 
at $22.50, and several hundred tons were 
sold at the same price in the interior of the 
State. On other lots offered the best bids 
received were equivalent to about $21.75, 
Chicago, which the sellers rejected, be¬ 
lieving that a better demand will be ex¬ 
perienced later in the season. The supply 
is understood to be quite heavy, but 
holders assert their ability to wait for 
better^ prices. f Old Car-Wheels are evi¬ 
dently being sold to consumers direct by 
the railroad companies, very few of them 
passing through the hands of third parties. 
Prices are, therefore, difficult to quote, but 
they are worth $19.50 @ $20. 

Scrap. —An inactive condition of the 
market is reported, very few sale# having 
been made. Most of the mills and forges are 
well supplied with stock. City dealers 
are holding off for higher prices, which 
they expect to get after snow falls, if 
indeed a demand does not spring up| 
after the election. Mixed Country Scrap 
is quoted at $14.50 @ $15. Selling! 
prices of carefully selected Scrap are as 
follows, ^ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 Forge, 
or Railroad Shop, $20.50 @ $21; Track 
Scrap, $19.50; Horseshoes, $20; Axles, 
$26.50; No. 1 Mill, $15.50 @ $16.50; 
Pipes and Tank, $12 @ $13; Light 
Wrought, $11; Cast Machinery, $15; 
Stove Plate, $12; Cast Borings, $9.50; 
Wrought Turnings, $12 @ $12.50; Axle 


Turnings, $14; Coil and Leaf Steel, $17; 
Locomotive Tires, $15.50. 

Hardware. —Wholesale merchants have 
experienced an excellent demand for Shelf 
Hardware. The very healthy condition 
of this branch of trade is shown by the 
large number of mail orders now being 
received, as they are much more numerous 
than usual. The election will naturally 
curtail business to some extent this week, 
but as soon as it is over it is expected that 
a resumption of the activity will occur and 
that it will continue up to at least the 
middle of December. In Heavy Hard¬ 
ware a quieter feeling prevails, purchases 
being made very conservatively and collec¬ 
tions being less satisfactory than earlier in 
the fall. No material changes in prices 
are reported. 

Nails.—A 10,000-keg order for Steel 
Nails from a point further West excited 
some interest in the local trade the past 
week, but generally speaking manufact¬ 
urers’ agents did little or no business. 
They quote $1.90, f.o.b. Chicago, but con¬ 
cessions on this price are being offered by 
some sellers, ana the impression prevails 
that a lower range of values will be estab¬ 
lished which will probably hasten the 
consummation of the long-contemplated 
combination. Small lots are sold, from 
store, at $2.05, but this is shaded to best 
buyers. The continuance of mild weather 
has benefited the jobbing trade in Nails, 
as outdoor work is being prosecuted with 
vigor much later in the season than usual. 
Prices of Wire Nails are much firmer than 
those of Cut Nails, small lots selling at 
$2.60. 

Barb Wire. —Jobbers report an im¬ 
provement in the demand, but no change 
in prices, continuing to quote small lots at 
2.900 for Painted, and 3.600 @ 3.650 for 
Galvanized. 

Pig Lead. —Prices have fluctuated 
within a narrow range during the week, 
between 3.700 and 8.800 but considerable 
quantities have changed hands, being 
taken directly for consumption. Refiners 
are indisposed to push sales at the lower 
figures, and the market, therefore, ap¬ 
pears firm. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Agt % 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia. Pa., N ovember 6,1888. \ 

Business has been very quiet since date 
of our last report, but in view of the im¬ 
portant election which will be decided 
within the next 24 hours, it could hardly 
be otherwise. Important transactions 
have been held in abeyance, both sides 
being satisfied to wait until the question is 
decided. Prices, however, have not 
w eakened in the slightest, from which it 
is inferred that they might have been 
dearer if the usual demand had not been 
interfered with. 

Pig Iron.—The feeling has been one 
of much steadiness, and makers have had 
no difficulty in disposing of all the Iron 
they could spare. In most cases prices 
have been maintained, while in some in¬ 
stances slight advances have been paid in 
order to secure certain brands or deliv¬ 
eries. But there is no quotable change 
anywhere, and for all practical purposes 
the market is just about as it was a week 
ago, although the firmness of holders leads 
to the opinion that it has more inherent 
Strength than was generally expected. 
Sales of Foundry Irons have been chiefly 
in lots of 50 to 100 tons .each, and ordi¬ 
narily at prices ranging from $17 to 
$17,50 for No. 2 and $18.50 to $19 for No. 1, 
the bulk of the business being at the out¬ 
side figures. Mill Irons have not been 
called for to any great extent, as they are 
usually taken in larger lots, thus making 
it more an object for buyers to see the re¬ 
sult of the election before closing their 
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contracts. There have been a good many 
inquiries, however, and there is reason to 
believe that the demand will be large 
enough to absorb all the Iron that can be 
turned out during the balance of the year. 
For the present, therefore, prices are not 
likely to go below $16 nor higher than 
$16.50 © $17 at tide, a little one way or 
a little the other, according to develop¬ 
ments during the next 24 hours. The 
market looks remarkably healthy and 
sellers appear to have entire confidence in 
values as above quoted. 

Blooms. —There is a fair demand at 
quoted rates, which are unchanged, as fol¬ 
lows: Nail Slabs, $29 © $29.50, at mill; 
Billets, from $32 to $36, according to 
analysis; Charcoal Blooms, $52 © $54; 
Run-out Anthracite, $42 © $44; Scrap 
Blooms, $32.50 © $34 $ “bloom” ton of 
2464 lb.; Foreign at tide, c.i.f., dutv paid, 
$80 © $31 for Nail Slabs; $34 © $36 for 
4x4 Billets, and $35 © $89 for Siemens- 
Martin, price according to analysis, &c. 

Mack Bars. —The demand has been 
quite strong up to this date and prices 
fully maintained. Quotations vary ac¬ 
cording to point of delivery, quality of 
Bars, &c., out $29 © $30, f.o.b. cars 
at mill, seems to fairly cover both ends 
of the market. The volume of business 
has not been large, as the offerings were 
light and quotations very firm. 

Bar Iron. —The demand has not been 
equal to that met with during the earlier 
portion of last month, although there is 
still a good deal of activity, especially at 
the city mills. Some outside concerns 
9 eem to be anxious for new business, to 
secure which they have manifested a little 
weakness in making quotations, giving 
buyers better terms than were expected a 
little while back. There may be a re¬ 
action, however, in course of a few days. 
For the present, at all events, there is 
nothing to indicate serious dullness, and 
the chances are that things will go in a 
few days as if there had been nothing 
whatever to divert attention from the or¬ 
dinary routine of business. Prices, as we 
have said, are irregular, and in some in¬ 
stances have shown signs of weakness, but 
ordinarily 1.850 © 1.950 is quoted, with 
concessions of possibly half a tenth or a 
tenth when the order was large or desira¬ 
ble as to specification of sizes, &c. Skelp 
Iron is steady but not active. Mills are 
full of work for some weeks, and buyers 
have not felt inclined to pay over 1.90 for 
new business, although 1.950 to 20 is 
asked. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —There are no 
new features to notice in this department. 
Small orders have been numerous, and 
mills are nearly all busy on work of this 
class. Work that was somewhat confi¬ 
dently expected from the shipyards has 
not materialized yet, and it is not unlikely 
that there may be further delay, as re¬ 
gards at leastone important contract; but, 
under any circumstances, there will be a 
fair degree of activity, as most of the 
yards are tolerably well filled up for the 
winter months. Prices are unchanged, 
as follows: Ordinary Plate and Tank Iron, 
2.050 © 2.150; Shell, 2.40 @ 2.5?; Flange, 
8.5d; Fire-Box, 40; Steel Plates, Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.30 © 2.40; Shell, 2.70; 
Flange, 30 © 340; Fire-Box,* 840 @ 440. 

Structural Iron. —There is not much 
new business coming in i t presebt, 
and some of the mills are beginning to 
complain of dullness in many of their de¬ 
partments. The outlook is not specially 
encouraging at present, although it is 
hoped that things will take a fresh start 
soon. Prices unchanged, as follows: 2.100 
© 2.150 for Bridge Plate; 20 © 2.100 
for Angles; 2.60 © 2.70 for Tees, and 
3.30 for Beams and Channels, Iron or Steel 


Sheet Iron. —The demand has been 
very satisfactory and prices firmly main¬ 
tained. Mills are taxed to their utmost 
capacity to keep up their assorment of 
sizes, and stocks in first hands are at an 
extremely low point. Quotations for best 
makes are about as follows * 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 2Zand 28... .3* @ 3^0 
Best Refined. Noe. 18 to 25.3 @ 3^0 

Common, k0 lees than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 26 to 28-4>£ @ 4%0 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25-4 @ 4)^0 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 161o 21... .8W @ 

Blue Annealed.2.8 @30 

Best Bloom, Galvanised, discount.62)1 % 

Common, discount.67)4 % 

Merchant Steel. — The demand is 
well maintained at prices as follows : 
Tool Steel, 840; Machinery, 2.60; Cru¬ 
cible Spring, 440; Crucible Machinery, 
50; Best Sheet Steel, 100; Ordinary 
Sheet, 80. 

Steel Rails. —There is a good deal of 
inquiry for Rails, and it is not unlikely 
that some important contracts will be 
closed, providing that the election is fa¬ 
vorable. Both sides have been waiting. 
As regards consumption, the outlook is not 
encouraging, but in view of the very 
low prices quoted, and the comparatively 
high cost of production, it is quite likely 
that sellers will stand out for more money. 
Quotations are, at the moment, more or 
less nominal, $28.50 at mill being an in¬ 
side figure for large lots, and from that to 
$29 for smaller orders. 

Old Rails. —There is very little business 
to report in spot lots, buyers and sellers 
still being unable to come together. T’s 
in store or for shipment are held at $24, 
with buyers at from $23 to $23.50. Hales 
of spot lots have been made at $24.75 for 
old English Trams, $25 for American 
Streets, and $24.50 © $25.50 for T’s de¬ 
livered at mills in the interior. 

Scrap Iron.— The demand is well ma n- 
tained, and sales are chiefly at about the 
prices quoted a week ago—viz.: $21 

© $21.50 for cargo lots; $21.50 © $22.50 
for carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$28; No. 2 do., $14 © $15; Turnings, 
$18© $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; 
Cast Scrap, $15 © $16; do. Borings, $9 
© $10 ; Old Fish Plates, $25 © $26. Old 
Car-Wheels, $17 © $18, Philadelphia, or 
its equivalent. 

Nails. —The demand has been some¬ 
what more active, and, while prices are 
still irregular and unsatisfactory, the feel¬ 
ing seems to be somewhat more hopeful. 
Lots from store are quoted at from $1.90 
to $2, but (some brands) carload lots are 
quoted at extremely low figures for spot 
cash. 

Wrough t-Iron Pipe.— The demand is 
fully maintained, mills are all busy and 
likely to be for the balance of the year. 
Discounts as follows: Black Butt-Welded, 
524 i ; Galvanized do., 4 ; Black Lap- 

Welded, 624 Galvanized do., 524 
Boiler Tubes, 60 £. 


Geo. W. Schultz, formerly with Sites, 
Wheeler & Co., and later with J. C. 
Poulterer & Co., has taken an office at 
86 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, and 
embarked in the general Iron and Steel 
brokerage business as E. W. Schultz & 
Co. Mr. Schultz is also treasurer of the 
Electrical Construction Company, which 
concern makes a specialty of installing 
electric light plants anu all kinds of 
electrical supply and repair work. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Aqe, 77 Fourth Ave., t 
Pittsburgh. November 7, 1888. f 

Business continues in a generally satis¬ 
factory condition, although it has been 
curtailed somewhat of late by the excite¬ 
ment incident to the national election. 


Pig Iron. —The quietude noted for 
some weeks past continues, and the indi¬ 
cations are that the market will rule steady 
during the remainder of the present year. 
Consumption continues large, but so is 
production, and the best-informed authori¬ 
ties predict that there will be no falling 
off in trade for some time to come, as the 
reports from nearly all points in this re¬ 
spect are of a most favorable character. 
Fumacemen would like to* have a 
higher price for their product, but con¬ 
sumers aver that they are paying 
more now than they are warranted 
in doing, claiming that the raw material 
is bringing a higher price relatively than 
the finished product. There is scarcely a 
furnace in this district but is well sold up, 
some of them for several months ahead; 
but it is well to bear in mind, on the other 
hand, that many consumers have antici¬ 
pated future wants and are out of the mar¬ 
ket, so that the one offsets the other. 
Prices have undergone but little change 
for several weeks, with the exception of 
Bessemer, which is off 500 per ton. We 
quote as follows: 


Neutral Gray Forge..... 

All Ore M1U. 

White and Mottled. 

No. 1 Foundry. 

No. 2 Foundry. 

No. 3 Foundry. 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry 
No. 2 Charcoal Foundry. 

Mill Charcoal. 

Bessemer Iron. 


$16.00 @$16.26, cash. 
16.75 @ 17.00, “ 

16.00 @ 15.50, “ 

18.00 @ 18.50, “ 

17.00 fa 17.50, “ 

16.25 fa 16.50, “ 

24.00 fa 24.50, “ 

21.00 fa 22 . 00 , “ 

. 19.00 to 20.00, “ 

17.50 fa 18.00, “ 


Ferromanganese. —Sales .of 80 % Ferro¬ 
manganese at $56 © $57, and 20 # Speigel 
at $27 © $28.50, cash. 

Mack Bar. —There is more inquiry, and 
with but little offering the market is 
firmer and higher; we now quote at $29 @ 
$29.50, cash. A broker reports having an 
order to buy a lot of 1000 tons at $29.25, 
cash, without having been able to get it. 
The above quotations show an advance of 
from 500 to $1 per ton within a few weeks. 
It appears that nearly all the mills making 
a specialty of Muck to sell are sold ahead. 

Manufactured Iron. —There is a con¬ 
tinued good degree of activity, and the 
indications are that the mills, generally, 
will have about all they can do until the 
close of the present year. Prices remain 
unchanged. Bars, 1.800 © 1.850; 

Plate 2.200 @ 2.250; No. 24 Sheet, 2.850 
@ 2.900; all 60 days, 2 ^ off for cash; 
Skelp Iron, 1.800 © 1.850 for Grooved, 
and 2.100 © 2.1&40 for Sheared. Trade 
in Skelp Iron usually commences to drop 
off this month. 


Nalls —Are still quoted at $1.90, 60 
days, 2 % off for cash, although it is al¬ 
leged that Wheeling, and possibly some 
other points west of Pittsburgh, are cut¬ 
ting the card rates. Pittsburgh makers 
refuse to cut below card rates, which at 
best, they claim, offer but a very small 
margin for profit. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —There is |a fall¬ 
ing off in new business, as there usually is 
at this season of the year, but the mills 
are still busy and likely to be the rest of 
this month. No change in prices. Dis¬ 
counts on Black Butt-Welded Pipe, 524 
on Galvanized do., 45 #; on Black Lap- 
Welded, 624 on Galvanized, 524 
Boiler Tubes, 60 2-inch Tubing, 130 
$ Toot, net; 54-inch Casing, 400 $ foot. 

Old Ralls. —There is a fair demand, 
but no quotable change in prices; sale of 
500 tons, at $24.75, and 2000 tons, at 
$25.25. Standard American Tees may be 
fairly quoted at $25 © $25.25. As soon 
as the winter season sets in the work of 
lifting will be suspended, and this leads 
to the belief that there will be a stronger 
market in the near future, although no 
immediate advance in price is looked for. 

Steel Ralls. —We continue to quote 
Heavy Sections at $28 @ $28.50, cash, at 
mill. We are cognizant of a sale at 
$28.25. Some of the railroads have been 
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buying considerable sized lots, giving Old 
Iron Rails in part, on a basis of $28.25 @ 
$28.50 for New 8teel and $25 @ 25.25 for 
Old Iron Rails. The latter came within 
$2.75 @ $8 of paying for the fonner. 
We hear of one deal of the character in 
question involving 10,000 and another of 
3000 tons. Almost any railroad company 
having Old Iron Rails can afford to buy 
new ones in the present condition of 
affairs, as the old are worth almost as 
much as the new. 

Billets, &c.— There is a continued fair 
demand for Bessemer Steel Billets, and the 
market is reported steady at $29 @ $29.50, 
cash, at makers 1 mill. Nail Slabs, $28.50 
@ $29; Domestic Bloom Ends, $19; Do¬ 
mestic Rail Ends, $19.25 @ $19.50. 

Railway Track Supplies.— There is a 
fair business, but prices remain un¬ 
changed. Spikes, 20 <g* 2.100, 80 days, 
delivered; Splice Bars, 1.800 @ 1.850; 
Track Bolts, 2.850 with square and 2.950 
with hexagon Nuts. The Spike works of 
Dilworth, Porter & Co. are still being 
operated by non-union workers, and the 
firm express a determination to hold on 
firmly to the position they have taken on 
this point, even if they do have some 
trouble; they have gone into it with r de¬ 
termination to win. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a'continued 
fair degree of activity, but no recent 
change in prices. Best Brands of Tool 
Steel, 8*0; Crucible Spring Steel, 4*0; Cru¬ 
cible Machinery, 50; Open-Hearth do., 2*0. 

Old Material. —There is a very fair busi¬ 
ness in the aggregate, although the demand 
is chiefly for small lots to supply imme¬ 
diate wants. No change in prices. Sales, 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $21, net ton; Car 
Axles, $26 @ $27; Wrought Trimmings, 
$14 @ $15; Cast Scrap, $16, gross; Cast 
Borings, $12.50 @ $13; Old Car-Wheels, 
$20; Leaf Steel, $19, net ton. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts. i 
Cincinnati, November 5, 1888. t 

Pig Iron. —Dullness has been the only 
feature of prominence in the local market 
for Pig Iron during the past week. There 
have been one or two large buyers in the 
market, however, and some contracts of 
moment, embracing a long delivery, are 
reported to have been closed. These 
transactions, however, were probably 
based upon special conditions and were 
the exception rather than the rule. There 
have been a number of inquiries, however, 
and •‘offers” based upon the political 
situation, but the result has been “nil.” 
While there is generally a feeling of con¬ 
fidence and prices are well sustained, 
there is evidently a misgiving in certain 
quarters, and some concessions in prices 
have been made which point to a weaker 
tone. The easier feeling is said to be con¬ 
fined to sales for immediate delivery, 
while for future contracts full prices have 
prevailed. Prices are without quotable 
change. The following are the approx¬ 
imate quotations for the local market, cash, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati* 

Hot-Blcut Foundry. 


Southern Coke, No. 1.$16.."A) (ft $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2. 15.75 (ft ltt.OU 

Southern Coke, No. 8. 15.50 (ft 15.75 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 (ft 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.50 (ft 16.00 

Mahoning 1 and Shenango Valley . 17.50 (ft 18.50 

Hanging Kook Charcoal, No. 1— 20.50® 22.50 
Hanging Kook Charcoal, No. 2... 19.50 (ft 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1.18.50 (ft 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No.2. 17.00 (ft 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke.... 14.75 (ft 15.00 

Mottled Neutral Coke .. 18.75 (ft 14.00 

Gray Forge. 14.50 (ft 14.75 

Car-Wheel and Medicable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 (ft 25.00 

Hanging Rook, Cold Blast. 22.00 (ft 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 20.50 ® 21.50 


Nails. —There has been a fair jobbing 
trade and the market has ruled steady for 
all kinds. Jobbing prices are based upon 
12d @ 40d, which sell at $2.10 $ keg, 
with 100 rebate in carload lots, at mills. 
Steel Nails sell at $2.10 and Steel Wire 
Nails at $2.75 keg. 

Manufactured Iron. —The market has 
been quiet throughout the week and some 
cutting of prices has been complained of, 
but no changes have been made which 
are considered legitimate. Common Bar 
Iron, 1.900; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.900 <g> 
30; Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 
2.500 (& 3.250; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 
15 to 25, 3*0 @ 4*0 $ lb. 

Old Material. —There has been some 
inquiry for both Old Rails and Wheels, 
but few changes have been made in prices 
and transactions have been small. Old 
Rails are quotable at $23, and Old Wheels 
at $19 @ $19.50 $ ton, cash, here. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age* Carter and 9tb 8ts., I 
Chattanooga, November 5. 1888. i 

Pig Iron. —Nothing has occurred to 
change the general aspect of the market, 
which is moving along in a quiet and con¬ 
servative manner. The general opinion 
seems to prevail that there will he but 
little change in the condition of the mar¬ 
ket whichever political party is successful 
in the election of their candidate, and it 
is, therefore, making but little difference 
in the calculations of our Pig Iron pro¬ 
ducers regarding the future. Demand and 
consumption keep about equal to the out¬ 
put, ana but little speculation in Iron ap¬ 
pears upon the suiface. The Southern 
foundries are busier than usual, and con¬ 
sequently are requiring more than their 
usual quantity of Iron. The cause of this 
increased business is the very large crop 
of cane through South Carolina, Southern 
Georgia, Southern Alabama and Florida. 
It is estimated that the crop will exceed 
this year three times the amount of any 
previous year, consequently the demand 
for mills and pans is very great. There is 
also with the foundries a large increase in 
business in other lines, so at the present 
time they are having a heavy run of busi¬ 
ness. As prices nave undergone no 
change, quotations are continued same as 
last. 

Cleveland. 

Cleveland, Novembers, 1888. 

Iron Ore.— The demand for Ore con¬ 
tinues excellent, even the excitement in¬ 
cidental to a closing Presidential cam¬ 
paign failing to influence the market. 
About the only Ores still obtainable are a 
few r lots of non-Bessemers. It has al¬ 
ready been practically settled that but a very 
few tons of unsold Ore will be left on the 
docks at the close of navigation. Furnace- 
men do not look upon the present quota¬ 
tions as exorbitant, and negotiations are 
already pending for all-rail delivered Ore 
for winter use. All of the high grade 
Ore that can possibly be brought down by 
the lake carriers have been sold, with the 
possible exception of a few scattering 
loads that will be eagerly taken when of¬ 
fered for sale. Menominee Range non- 
Bessemers have advanced to $4.50, at 
which price the closing sales for the sea¬ 
son are being made. The transportation 
rate from Ashland has dropped to $1.65, 
and this price will be paid for the few re¬ 
maining loads to be shipped from that 
port. The total shipments to date 
slightly exceed 4,175,000 tons, a figure 
fully 500,000 in excess of the estimated 
business for the season at the opening of 
navigation. Including the 650,000 or 
700,000 tons of unsold Ore on the docks at 
the beginning of the season, the total 
amount taken by the furnacemen this sea¬ 


son will closely approximate 5,000,000 
tons. The market for all non-Bessemers is 
very firm, and the persistent demand for 
the few thousand tons still to be used 
seems likely to result in advances within 
the next ten days. 

Pig Iron. —Prices have neither ad¬ 
vanced nor declined since last week’s quo¬ 
tations were given. The market is, how¬ 
ever, firm, and immediately after the 
election the volume of business will prob¬ 
ably be satisfactory all around again. 
Both sellers and buyers are watching for 
the result of to-morrow’s election with no 
small measure of apprehension. Upon the 
verdict given will, it is claimed, depend 
in a large degree the condition of the mar¬ 
ket for the next year. No large sales are 
reported for the past week, and none are 
expected before next week. 

Scrap Iron —Old American Rails have 
been sold quite freely during the past week 
at $23.75 @ $24.25. There is very little 
inquiry for Old Wheels, but No. 1 
Wrought is in good demand. 

Manufactured Iron. —Sheets are again 
quite plentiful, and Bar Iron is in active 
demand at prices considerably in advance 
of former quotations. 


Louisville. . 

Louisville, Ky., November ft, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —The market has been quiet, 
with few large sales. These, however, 
have been at slight reductions in prices. 
Political excitement has caused some un¬ 
steadiness in Iron, and furnacemen are 
uncertain whether to sell at once for future 
delivery, or wait further developments. 
Foundries report orders ahead, and none 
are complaining of scarcity of work. The 
prices, however, at which contracts are 
taken show very little profit, and it is 
earnestly hoped that the market will soon 
show an advance. Old Rails and Wheels 
are quiet; Rails are worth $23 ; Old 
.Wheels, $20.50. We quote as follows: 


.$16,754 
. 15.75 fi 
isjsJ 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry 
“ No. 2 “ 

Hanging Rock Cokef^o. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.00® 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.75 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 17.75 

Silver Gray, different grades. liJBb 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 14.50 

“ No.2 “ “ 18.50 „ 

44 No. 1 44 Cold Short 14.00 ® 

44 Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 15.50 ~ 

White and Mottled, different grades 18.25 
Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

brands. 22.75® 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.00 (ft 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 19.00 ® 


$17.75 

16.25 

15.76 

17.50 



New York. 

Office of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street. I 
New York, November 7,1888. f 

American Pig. —The week under re¬ 
view has been very quiet, very little busi¬ 
ness being done. We print elsewhere our 
monthly statistics, which show that the 
capacity of the Anthracite furnaces has 
remained practically unchanged, but that 
the South and West has notably in¬ 
creased. We continue to quote Standard 
to Choice No. 1, $18 @ $19; No. 2 
Foundry, $17 @ $17.50, and Gray Forge, 
nominally, $16 @ $16.50. 

Scotch Pig. —The market is very quiet, 
with prices remaining: Coltness,*$21.50, 
nominally; Shotts, $20.75 @ $21; Lang- 
loan, $21, and Dalmellington, $20.25 @ 
$20.50. 

Bessemer Pig. —There have been large 
purchases of Bessemer Pig in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, one Eastern Rail mill alone 
buying about 15,000 tons of Cornwall Pig 
from Lebanon Valley furnaces at $15 at 
furnace for the three numbers. 

Splegeleisen. —No business of any con¬ 
sequence is reported. Importers ask $27 
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for German 20 ^ Spiegel, $38 for 30 4- and 
$54 @ $54.50 for 80 4 Ferromanganese. 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 2.10 
@ 2.20; Shell, 2.30 % 2.40; Steel 

Tank, 2.20 @ 2.30; Shell, 2.40 @ 2.50 ; 
Flange, 2.650 @ 2.750, and Fire-box, 
3.50 % 40. 

Structural Iron—We quote Sheared 
Plates, 2 (ft @ 2.10; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.10 @ 2.20; Angles, 2.10 @ 2.150; 
Tees, 2.50 @ 2.60, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.30. 

Bar Iron.—We quote: Carload lots, 
half extras, 1.67^0 @ 1.70 for Common; 
1.70 % 1.80 for Medium, and 1.80 % 1.90 
for Refined, with prices for fancy brands 
running up to 2.40 % 2.50. 

Steel Rails.—The 21,500 tons alluded 
to in the last issue of The Iron Age as hav¬ 
ing been purchased for the Vanderbilt 
system were not the total of the orders 
placed. We understand that the quan¬ 
tities purchased were 17,000 for the New 
York Central and West Shore, 8500 tons 
for the Lake Shore and Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie, 6500 tons for the Michigan 
Central, 5000 tons for the C. C. C. and I. 
and 3000 tons for the Nickel Plate, a total 
of 40,000 tons. Three-quarters thereof, 
the Western business, went to Pittsburgh 
and Chicago mills, the former taking the 
bulk of it. We hear of additional trans¬ 
actions east of the Allegheny Mountains 
and South, aggregating between 30,000 
and 40,000 tons, by two mills, one West¬ 
ern and one Eastern, at private terms. It 
is generally believed in the trade that the 
price named for a part of the Vanderbilt 
order by the new Pittsburgh mill was con¬ 
siderably lower than any given thus far. 
Whether or not the sale establishes the 
price at the low level reached must de¬ 
pend upon the eagerness of the new¬ 
comer for business and upon his ability to 
turn out product during the first six 
months of 1889. If a vigorous contest is 
made for business some demoralization is 
considered inevitable. On the other hand, 
work is coming up from unexpected quar¬ 
ters. Thus the receiver of a large South¬ 
western road is in the market for 50,000 
tons of Rails, some of them for immediate 
delivery. Some of the large orders for 
other sections alluded to in former issues 
have not been placed, so far as is known. 
The market is somewhat irregular and our 
quotation of $27.50 @ $28 is continued, 
though particularly desirable orders could 
be placed at close to $27, with the Western 
market relatively lower. 


Financial. 

The struggle over and the tumult of 
contending factions having subsided, the 
great disappointed minority will gracefully 
acquiesce in the decision of the popular 
voice. All alike will now contemplate the 
future with cheerful hopes, confident in 
the belief that a renewed career of pros¬ 
perity awaits the country, in all its vast 
and varied interests. Recovery must quickly 
follow the period of partial paralysis, al¬ 
though the testimony from business sources 
is .quite general that the interruption of 
the last few* days has been much less seri¬ 
ous than is usual during like periods of 
political agitation. Dun & Co.'s last cir¬ 
cular says: “The single fact that bank 
exchanges outside of New York, in the 
last tfeek of a Presidential’campaign, ex¬ 
ceeded those of last year by 104 the 
clearings of last year having been excep¬ 
tionally large, proves that the volume of 
legitimate business is unprecedented, for 
only a part of the increase can be at¬ 
tributed to speculative operations.” A 
review of the statistics of bank clearings 
for October and the last ten months, as 
given by Brad$treet'a, possesses much inter¬ 
est. The aggregate clearings at 32 cities 


during October—those for which totals 
are available for four years—show a gain of 
about 10 ^ over October, 1887; about 6 $ 
over October, 1886, and nearly 11 ^ over 
the corresponding month in 1885. The 
bank clearings outside of New York City 
have increased relatively more rapidly than 
at the metropolis. Leaving New’ York’s 
totals out of those first given above, it is 
seen that the aggregate clearings for Octo¬ 
ber, 1888, at 31 cities were $1,776,035,290, 
or 15 4 more than in October, 1887, 17 % 
in excess of the aggregate for that month 
in 1886, and 35 ^ larger than in 1885. It 
will be recalled that early in the year 
the clearings declined notably as compared 
with the preceding 12 months, and to this 
must be attributed the decreases in the 
10 months'totals as compared w ith 1887. 
The aggregate at 32 cities is 5 4 less 
than in 1887; at New York it is 8 4 less. 

The Stock Exchange markets have been 
uninteresting in the absence of any pro¬ 
nounced movement to affect prices, bulls 
and bears alike seeming to acquiesce in a 
policy of inaction until the political at¬ 
mosphere cleared a little. Respecting the 
futuie opinions diverge, depending much 
on the settlement of the surplus question 
as affected by the election and upon crop 
movements. Attention was almost en¬ 
tirely absorbed by Reading and New 
York and New England—these two and 
Union Pacific furnishing about one-half 
of the entire week’s business. All three 
closed lower than at the end of the pre¬ 
vious week. The situation among the 
Southern roads continues to attract at¬ 
tention, and there is a very general im¬ 
pression that the Richmond Terminal 
antics are but the beginning of a grand 
consolidation of Southern roads east of the 
Mississippi. The trunk lines wore strong 
throughout. The decline in Reading was 
attributed to the possibility of lower 
prices for coal. It was authoritatively 
stated that there is no truth in the story 
from Baltimore to the effect that the Rich¬ 
mond Terminal company is negotiating 
for the acquisition or control of the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio. Union Pacific defaulted 
on the interest on Denver, South Park and 
Pacific bonds and the bond market gen¬ 
erally was a little lower. 

Government bonds were steady. Quo- 


tations as follows* 



U. 8. 4Us, 1691, registered.... 

U. 8. 44b, 1691, coupon. 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon. 

U. S. currency (Is. 

.f. .. 

... 107 H 

:::: S* 

.... 127 
.. . 122 


The weekly bank statement show’s a de¬ 
crease of ,968,150 in surplus reserve, 
which now stands $13,730,595, against 
$9,786,550 at the corresponding time last 
year and $5,632,750 in the first week of 
November, 1886. The decrease in re¬ 
serve is larger than had been generally 
anticipated. In the currency movement 
receipts and shipments were about equally 
balanced, but there were free shipments 
South. In loans there was an expansion 
of $704,500. Specie showed an unexpected 
decrease of $2,397,600, and legal tenders 
increased $242,900. Deposits decreased 
$746,200. The November interest and 
dividend disbursements are estimated at 
about $25,000,000. The railroads alone 
ay out nearly $22,000,000, of which 
15,000,000 will be for interest on bonds. 
Money on call, owing to the demand 
caused by the monthly settlements, ad¬ 
vanced in some cases to 44 $. Time 
loans were offered in abundance at 3 to 
34 $ for three months or less, and at 4 $ 
for four to six months where first-class 
collateral was offered. Commercial paper 
was in fair supply and the demand con¬ 
tinued good. Quotations, 60 to 90 days, 
44 # @ 5 %; first-class ,four months’ com¬ 
mission house names 5 £ % 54 % 

The posted rates for bankers' sterling 
are $4.85 @ $4,854 for 60-day and $4,884 
for sight. The market is strong. In Lon¬ 


don money w T as easier. No further gold 
withdrawals from the Bank of England are 
announced as imminent. In consequence 
of uncertainty the directors have no choice 
but to maintain the present anomalous 
position. 

Bond purchases by the Treasury De¬ 
partment during the week aggregated 
$2,412,000. All were 4^s at 1084, 
nearly all the offerings were at that figure. 
About $3,000,000 4 £ were offered during 
the week at prices ranging from 128 
to 130, mainly at 1284, but none of them 
were accepted. Bond purchases up to 
date under the April circular aggregate 
$92,159,850; and of this amount, m round 
numbers, $51,750,000 were 4s and $40,- 
750,000 were ijs. 

The public debt statement shows that the 
reduction during the month of October 
was $4,585,619.91. The total debt is 
no\* $1,703,457,224.23, of which $1,696,- 
124,917.23 is principal and $7,332,307 is 
interest. The decrease of debt since June 
30, 1888, is $28,294,620.57. The cash in 
the Treasury available for reduction of the 
debt is $391,675,218. National bank de¬ 
positories to-day hold $54,480,279, or 
about $3,000,000 less than on October 1. 
Government receipts during October were 
$31,966,203, against $31,803,172 in Oc¬ 
tober, 1887. Receipts from all sources 
for the first four months of the fiscal vear 
reach $129,500,000, against $134,131,- 
569 for the first four months of the pre¬ 
ceding fiscal year. The Treasury surplus 
is now about $70,000,000, or $40,000,000 
below the highest point attained during 
the past year, and the money in circula¬ 
tion throughout the country is greater 
than at any previous time, partly as a con¬ 
sequence of the free silver coinage. 

The wheat market has been much less 
excited, and spot stock is neglected. A 
curious feature was that on one or two 
entire days not a bushel was sold of spot 
stocc. This has not happened before in 
many i years. The demand for actual 
wheat is spoken of as no longer a factor, 
so that the absence of an export market 
has no appreciable influence. For the 
week there was a decline of 34 @ 40 a 
bushel on near futures. Breadstuffs, on 
account of this peculiar situation, are slow 
and hesitating. Cash corn toward the 
end of the week declined to the lowest 
point reached in some months. The total 
decline for the week was 40 <31 140 $ 
bushel on the near futures. Export busi¬ 
ness became very good when the lowest 
quotations were reached. The latf er mar¬ 
ket is firmly held. The provision market 
is slow. The pork-packing season ended 
November 1, and returns from all points 
in the West indicate a total of about 
5,070,000 hogs, against 5,610,000 last 
year. Sugar is without interest. Spot 
cotton is steady at full previous quota¬ 
tions. The report that the Farmers’ Alli¬ 
ance of Georgia and Alabama had ordered 
its members not to sell between November 
1 and 20 did not appear to have any effect 
on prices. Teas are steady and moder¬ 
ately active. Wool has a strong look. 
Ocean freights are decidedly firm, with 
increased inauiry for room to load corn. 
Coffee was depressed by large stocks at 
shipping ports and heavy receipts. In dry 
goods the order trade for spring maintains 
all the encouraging features previously 
noted. Values are steadily maintained. 
The railroads are carrying the largest ton¬ 
nage in their history. The New York City 
Comptroller awarded $1,500,000 of addi¬ 
tional water stock to the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, Mayor Hewitt re¬ 
marking that the bids showed that the 
city of New York enjoys the highest credit 
of any corporate body in the world. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $8,668,000, 
of which $1,738,000 represents dry goods. 
Since January 1 the total is $395,409,000, 
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against $398,662,000 for the same time last | 
year and $369,534,000 in 1886. 

According to official figures of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the winter wheat crop thin year is about 
275,000,000 bushels, and spring wheat 
183,000,000 bushels, making a total of 
418,000,000 measured bushels. 

Boston dispatches announce i that W. 
D. Forbes, president of the Bank of Re¬ 
demption, in that city, had resigned from 
his position and had made an assignment, 
the cause being unfortunate speculation in 
Atchison. The bank, it was said, loses 
nothing. 


Metal Market. 


Antimony. —A fair demand has pre¬ 
vailed at 10*0 @ 1OJ0, Hallett, advanced 
to £63 in London, and 12*0 130, Cook- 

son. 


New Fork Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Thursday, November 1. 

200 tons Lead, cash. 3.72** 

228 tons Lead, November. 3.82** 

16 tons Lead, November. 3.80* 

Saturday, November 8. 

16 tons Lead, December. 3.67** 

Monday, Novembers. 

10 tons Tin, spot. 22.65* 

Wednesday, November 7. 


Copper.—During the week under re¬ 
view London has improved with spot 
Chili Bars from £78 to £78. 5/, and with 
futures from £78. 10/ to £79. Good 
merchantable brands have followed suit 
and ccme £78. 5/, as against £78 a week 
ago. Best Selected has advanced to £83, 
sales 600 tons. The visible supply in 
England and France, as reported per 
cable, was, on the 1st inst., 91,740 tons, 
against 89,404 on October 1 and 48,500 
tons on November 1, 1887. It is reported 
from Europe that Chili Bars are being 
transferred gradually from England to 
France, because in the latter country more 
liberal advances are made on them in store 
than in England. Absolutely nothing 
transpired in the open market in Copper 
during the week; the quotation is nomi¬ 
nally 17 J0 for Lake Ingot and 160 @ 16*0 
for casting brands. 

Tin. —The November 1 statistics are 
11,913 tons visible supply in Europe and 
America, against 11,451 on October 1, and 
12,966 tons on November 1, 1887, being 
tolerably good, London has advanced 
with spot Straits from £102 to 102. 2/6, 
and futures, £102. 10/ to £102. 12/6, 
sales, 550 tons. Here a listless state of 
affairs prevailed, 10 tons spot selling on the 
Exchange at 22.650, but it is held at the 
close at 280, 22.750 being bid for Novem¬ 
ber and 22.651 for December. The 
October Tin shipments to the United 
States from the Straits Settlements sum 
up 750 tons, agamst 100 last year, and to 
England, 2000, against 2500 ; since 
January 1 they have been respectively 
2900, against 4100, and 15,700, against 
12,700, as per cable from Gilfillan, Wood 
& Co., Singapore, to Chas. Nordhaus, 
89 Water street, New York, their agent. 
Tin Plates .—Our market has been very 
quiet and nominally unchanged, with the 
exception of Coke Tins, w hich are 50 $ 
ton lower. There are a good many in¬ 
quiries being put out for forward delivery, 
and, as makers’ views are somewhat lower, 
no doubt business will result, now that the 
tariff question may be deemed settled. We 
quote at the close, large lines, ordinary 
brands, $ box: Siemens-Martin Steel, 
Charcoal Finish, $5 @ y $5.75; Coke Fin¬ 
ish, $4.70; Ternes, $4.20 (g) $4.35; Bes¬ 
semer Cokes, $4.40 <g) $4.45; and Wasters, 
$4.25. Cokes are 13/3 <g) 13/6 at Liver¬ 
pool. 

Lead.— The market has been compara¬ 
tively quiet and featureless. Consumers 
have been picking up a little Lead in the 
open market to the extent of 500 tons at 
3.7O0@3.750, and on the Exchange 750 tons 
have changed hands at similar rates, the 
closing rate in the open market being 8.67*0 
<g* 3.750, at which there is a steady feeling, 
sales of spot Lead having been made at 
3.67*0. The London market is £13. 12/6 
Soft Spanish, and £13. 17/6 English Pig. 
At St. Louis there has been firmness at 
8.600 @ 3.6240 Common, and 3.650, Cor¬ 
roding. 

Spelter— Remains in good position at 
540, Common Domestic, the lowest at 
which it can be had. Silesian is quoted 
JE18. 17/6 in London, and here 60. 


170 tons Load, spot. 3.67U* 

50 tons Lead (in transit). 3.07** 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal market is very dull, 
with all descriptions in excess, Stove ex¬ 
cepted, and no improvement is looked for 
while the present mild temperature con¬ 
tinues. The first sign ol weakness was in 
the Steam sizes, such as Broken, Steam¬ 
boat and Pea, and with the closing of fur¬ 
naces in Pennsylvania, on the line of the 
Reading particularly, the depression from 
this source became more noticeable. The 
sales agents in this city at their last meet¬ 
ing made no change. Bituminous Coal is in 
good demand and the scarcity of cars is still 
a subject of complaint. Prices are more 
or less affected by competition in supply¬ 
ing the market, so that while pool prices 
are recognized as a basis, and are 
sometimes insisted upon, sales of in¬ 
ferior grades are maae as low as $2.90. 
The interior demand can hardly be main¬ 
tained beyond another fortnight in pros¬ 
pect of interrupted navigation. The 
statistics of Anthracite production for the 
last week are not at hand, but it is sur¬ 
mised that the aggregate is not more than 
750,000, owing to shortened time in the 
Lackawanna region, as compared with 
886,000 during the previous week. 

Freights from New York eastward are 
quoted at 500 to New Haven, $1.10 to 
Boston and $1.15 to Portland, free of dis¬ 
charging. The average price of Coal in 
October at the Schuylkill colleries, drawn 
to determine wages, was $2.61; last year 
it was $2.62. The trade is grieved to hear 
of the serious illness of Fred. A. Potts. On 
Wednesday morning he was more comfort¬ 
able. Pittsburgh is to have another outlet 
to Lake Erie by way of the Pittsburgh and 
Western Railroad to Butler, and from that 
point by an intermediate link connecting 
with the Nickel Plate road. The new line 
will be an important competitor of other 
Pittsburgh lines to the lakes in the Coal, 
Coke and Iron industries. The road will 
connect with the Lake Shore at Amasa. 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from October 19 to 
November 1, inclusive, and from January 1 
to November 1, inclusive, were as follows: 


Iron and 

Steel. 



Oct. 19 

Jan. 1 


to 

to 


Nov.l. 

Nov. 1. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Iron Ore: A. Earnshaw— 

348 

6.887 

Pig Iron: Crocker Bros ... 
Naylor A Co. 

sa) 

10,997 

750 

7,245 

G.\V. Stetson A Co. 

500 

1A560 

G. T. Carter. 

130 

130 

Muller, Schall A Co.*. 

100 

100 

N. 8. Bartlett. 

100 

4,800 

James Williamson A Co.. 

100 

5,000 

8piegeleisen: Naylor A Co 
J. A. Jansen. 

... 1,499 

840 

11,132 

11,392 

Crocker Bros. 

835 

10,680 

Dana A Co. 

465 

8,953 

Geisenheimer A Co. 

10 

260 

Steel: Oelrichs A Co. 

192 

390 

W. F. Wagner.. 

56 

1,265 

563 

R. H. Wolff A Co. 

49 
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Kunhardt A Co. 

33 

33 

J. Abbott A Co. 

300 

49© 

M. Cohn. 

12 

220 

Thos. Prosser A Son. 

30 

88 

M. Strouse A Co. 

22 

52 

Montgomery A Co. 

C. F. Boker. 

19 

18 

87 

211* 

Chas. Hugill. 

15 

364* 

Pierson A Co. 

14 

134 

Newton A Shipman. 

13 

142 

R. F. Downing A Co. 

12 

212* 

F. S. Pilditch. 

11 

475 

A. Milne A Co. 

69 

1,175 

C. W. Power. 

4 

56 

Temple A Lockwood. 

o 

11 

Steel fiods: N aylor A Co. 

198 

17,116 

Dana A Co. 

528 

5.061 

R. H. Wolff A Co. 

207 

3,581 

A. Heyn. 

101 

1,512 

G. A. Galpin_ 

50 

2,870 

J. Abbott A Co. 

50 

3,890 

Hondolette AD. 

30 

30 

Cary A Moen. 

22 

781 

Pierson A Co. 

20 

41 

J. A. Roebling’s Sons. 

15 

1,495 

Steel Blooms: Naylor A Co.... 

1,632 

3,798 

Steel Bloom Ends: Dana A Co. 

191 

1,319 

G. T. Carter. 

160 

661 

Steel Sheets: Pierson A Co... 

32 

972 

Lalance A G. Mfg. Company 

27 

484 

^Williams A Whitney. 

10 

39 

Steel Billets: Naylor A Co.... 

202 

1,947 

A. Milne A Co . 

76 

915 

Steel Billet Ends: Dana A Co. 

124 

124 

Steel Wire Rods: Dana A Co.. 

233 

283 

Naylor A Co. 

614 

614 

Cary A Moen. 

50 

63 

Steel Strips: M. Strauss. 

20 

20 

Steel Wire: J. A. Rocbling’g 



Sons. 

57 

248 

Steel Hoops: A. R. Whitney 



A Co. 

136 

2,390 

Naylor A Co. . 

25 

25 

Steel Boiler Plates: Post, Mar¬ 



tin A Co. 

15 

15 

Steel Barrel Hoops: A. R. 



Whitney A Co. 

224 

224 

Iron: J. Abbott A Co. 

52 

6,878* 

Iron Rods: Naylor A Co. 

101 

640 

J. Abbott A Co. 

50 

242 

Iron Girders: R. F. Downing 



A Co. 

1* 

50% 

Iron Wire Rods: J. Abbott A 

Co. 

201 

201 

R. H. Wolff A Co. 

50 

110 

Charcoal Iron: Page, Newell 


A Co. 

20 

848 

Scrap Iron: A. Abbott. 

Swedish Bar Iron: C. v. 

206 

206 

Philp. 

120 

896 

Swedish Rough Bars: C. v. 



Philp. 

120 

865 

Cotton Ties: Bullard A W — 

75 

1,720 


Tin Plate*. 


Boxes. Boxes. 

Phelps, Dodge A Co. 38,638 504.801 

Dickerson, van Dusen & Co... 18,386 248,291 

A. A. Thomsen & Co. 11.982 128,410 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 9,092 151,806 

T. B. Coddington & Co. 6,060 146,585 

Bruce A Cook. 5,638 88.230 

N. L. Cort & Co. 4,840 96,878 

Wolff A Roesing. 8,448 84,958 

Central Stamping Company.. 3,371 82,127 

R. Crooks & Co. 3,280 61,674 

G. B. Morewood A Co. 2,607 48,288 

Hy. Whittemore & Co. 1,614 464198 

Lombard, Ayres & Co. 1,372 18,115 

E. S Wheeler & Co. 1,062 7,871 

Merchant & Co. 912 20,210 

H. R. Demilt A Co. 663 17.202 

Jas. Byrne & Son. 500 33.364 

Lalance A G. Mfg. Co. 328 4,748 

S. Shepard & Co . 225 18,758 

C. S. Mersick & Co. 144 6,260 

Metal*. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: Muller, Schall & Co. 449,232 9,950,901 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 392,772 2,180,567 

Naylor & Co. 348,634 2,822,022 

Jas. E. Pope, Jr. 67,238 394,104 

American Metal ■ o. 55,921 2,708,376 

D. Thomsen & Co. 22,906 249,303 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne.. 22,324 96,636 

A. A. Thomsen & Co. 22,282 166,729 

R. Crooks & Co. 22,000 786,616 

Lehmaier, Sons A Co. 14,024 102,054 

Lead: American Metal Co.. 22,148 44,296 

Spelter: American Metal Co. 55,805 609,054 

Sneet Zinc: H. Lamarche’s 

Sons. 3,881 8,212 

Casks. Casks. 

Antimony: Phelps, Dodge 
& Co. 60 600 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from October 19 
to November 1, Inclusive: ■ 

Tons. 

Scrap Iron: E. P. Spaulding & Co.... 495 

Pounds. 

Lead: Schultz A Ruckgaber. 888,987 

Hardware* Machinery, &c. 

Backus, 0. 8., Iron Castings, 17 
Barbour Bros. A Co., Mach T y, pkgs., 7 
Bernard, Geo. B., Ironwork, pkgs., 50 
Boker, Hermann A Co., Mase., cs., 4; Iron 
Chains, cks., 28 
BokenCarl F., Mdse., cs., 21 
Clark Thread Company, Mach’y, pkgs., 85 
Field. Alfred A Co., Mdse., cs., 46 
Graer Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 5 
Meacham Arms Company. Mdse., cs., 20 
Merch. Deep. Company, Mach’y' pkgs, 23 
Pierson, H. L., Ironwork, pkgs., 273 
Schoverling, Daly A Gales, Mase., os., 4 
Wiebusch A Hilger, Lim., Mdse., cs., 6; Iron 
Chains. 29 

Order, Mach’y, pkgs., 4 
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Exports of Metals. 

Oct. 19. Jan. 1 
to to 

Nov. 1. Nov. 1 
Pounds. Pounds 

Copper: J. Abbott St Co. 11,364.030 

LewisobnBros. 88,750 3,997,772 

P. A. Lomal. 2,581,293 

American Metal Company.. 172,000 5,966,802 

G. H. Nichols. 223,939 

J. Bruce Ismay. 112,000 

8. Mendel. 560,000 

Ledoux & Co. 110,276 

Muller, Schall & Co. 430,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 224,034 

J. Kennedy, Tod & Co. 112,028 

H. Becker St Co. 1.250 

Orford C. A 8. Rtg. Company . 449,881 

Robt. M. Thompson. 125,000 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons & Co. 1.451,130 

Williams A Terhune. 99,320 99,320 

J. Parsons A Co. 420,000 

Naylor A Co. 448.809 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 112,000 

C. Herold. 250,000 

Phelps Bros. 6,250 

R. \VVjones. 189,984 

Ladenburg, Thai mann A Co. 229,371 

W. H. Crossman A Bro. 4,000 

R. Crooks A Co. 1,000 

Copper Matte: Williams A 

Terhune. 975,728 36,823,744 

Lewisohn Bros. 3,021,610 

American Metal Company.. 824,908 4.080,604 

J. Abbott A Co. 42,447 337,447 

C. Ledoux A Co. 939,80v» 

P. W. J. Hurst. 184.288 

G. H. Nichols. 722,777 

H. T. Nichols A Co. 180,996 

KunhardtACo. 41.652 

Spelter: Freidensville Zinc 

Company. 56,000 56,000 

Old Copper: Burgass A Co.... 28,704 629,337 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

f Special Gable Dispatch to The Iron Age. ] 
London, Wednesday, Noy. 7,1888. 

There has been a large business sub 
torn in Copper and Copper furnace ma¬ 
terial, and the actual transfers the past 
week or ten days are in marked contrast 
with the transactions as reflected by the 
ordinary speculative trading. The pur¬ 
chases have been largely by the 4 4 syndi¬ 
cate ” agents, and suggest that, while 
meeting the demand for Chili Bar futures 
freely at £78. 10/, they are ready buyers 
of either prompts or futures at 10/ less. 
One firm is reported to have sold the 
44 syndicate ” a block of 200 tons at £78, 
deliveries running the next two months. 
Among sales of Anaconda Matte the past 
fortnight Messrs. James Lewis & Sons’ 
circular notes 150 tons at 15/6, at Liver¬ 
pool. 

Several new copper companies have 
been floated the past 30 days, and their 
shares nearly all subscribed for. 

In the face of the steadily downward 
course of prices the greater portion of the 
week, prominent operators in Block Tin 
are prophesying a higher market for the 
future. Their belief is based upon the 
merits of the statistical position. How¬ 
ever, the demand from other than Ameri¬ 
can buyers is somewhat disappointing. It 
is stated that the principal buyer for the 
American market took 1300 tons from the 
London stock last month. 

Pig Iron 44 warrant ” speculation has 
been dormant. Inside brokers who were 
conspicuous in the efforts made recently to 
advance prices have since figured more 
prominently in operations of the reverse 
character. There is, however, a tendency 
to proceed with caution in view of the 
several influences that might be brought to 
bear with unfavorable effect in the event 
of either excessive buying or overselling. 
Makers’ brands of Scotch Pig have ruled 
irregular, some showing a slight advance 
and others a decline. Hematites are lower, 
but Cleveland Pig remains steady. 


There has been no change of importance 
in the Tin-Plate market. Makers still 
offer very moderately for prompt delivery 
in view of the extent to which they have 
orders booked ahead; but new orders are 
running very light, and those from Amer¬ 
ica are disappointing. What little busi¬ 
ness has been done indicates a slight 
margin of difference between the actual 
trading basis and the prici* generally 
quoted. The works of the Villiers Tin- 
Plate Company, Limited (two mills), have 
been started up. 

In the Steel trade there has been no 
material change. A good business is doing 
in shipbuilding and railway descriptions 
and in Billets but at somewhat variable 
prices, while Blooms, Slabs and Rods are 
in only moderate request. Manufactured 
Iron continues to meet with brisk sales and 


volume of sales. We quote, f.o.b. Liver¬ 
pool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/ ® 15/6 

TC Bessemer steel. Coke finish.14/ @ 14/8 

IC Piemens “ 44 “ .14/ §14/3 

IC Coke, B. V. grade.18/6 ® 18/9 

Charcoal Terne. Dean grade.. .12/ § 12/8 

Manufactured Iron.— Demand con¬ 
tinues brisk and the market strong. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ ». d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. @8 2 6 

“ Common “ . § 5 10 0 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles. § 7 10 0 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 4 17 6 § 5 0 0 

Tin. — A fair business at irregular prices. 
Straits quoted at £102 @ £102. 5/, spot, 
and £102. 10/ @ £102. 15/ for three 
months’ futures. 

Copper.—The market firm, but rather 
quiet. Chili Bars, £78. 7/6, spot, and £79, 
three months’ futures. Best Selected, £82 
<§> £83. 


prices are strong, with a further 2/6 ad¬ 
vance on Common Bars. Old Material is in 
only moderate request, but the offers made 
find holders firmer on prices and less 
anxious to sell. 

Scotch Pig. —The market has been very 
quiet and prices show some irregularity: 

No. 1 Coltoees. f.o.b. Glasgow.49/ 

No. 1 Summerlee, 44 . 50/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, “ 44 . 47/ 

No. 1 Langloan, " 44 48/6 

No. 1 Carnbroe, “ “ 43/6 

No. 1 Shotts, “ at Leith. 48/6 

No. 1 Glengarnook, “ Ardroesan.47/6 

No. 1 Dalmellington, “ “ 42/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, “ 44 41/6 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 6/6 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig. —Business moderate, 
but no change in prices. No. 1 Middles- 
boro’, G.M.B., 87/; No. 8 do., 84/6. 

Bessemer Pig. —Transactions have 
been on a smaller scale and prices are 
weaker. West Coast brands, mixed num¬ 
bers, 42/6, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegelelsen. —The demand for Spiegel 
keeps up well and prices are firm. En¬ 
glish 20 % quoted 80/, f.o.b, N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Rails. — The market continues 
active, and prices, while irregular, are 
firm. Standard English sections quoted 
at £3. 18/9, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —No improvement in the 
demand for these, and prices unchanged. 
We quote £3. 18/9 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. 
W. England shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —There is still a fairly 
active business and prices are held firmly. 
Bessemer, 2| x 24 inch, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —A moderate business 
passing at about former prices. Bessemer, 
£3. 18/9, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Wire Rods. —Makers very firm 
on prices and report a good demand. Mild 
Steel No. 6 quoted at £6 and No. 5 at 
£5. 19/8, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Scrap Iron. —The market slow and 
prices irregular. Heavy Wrought quoted 
at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Old Rails. —Business moderate, but 
sellers firmer on prices. Tees quoted at £3. 
2/6, and Double Heads £8. 5/ @ £3. 6/3, 
c.i.f. New York. » 

Crop Ends.—A fair business at steady 
prices. Bessemer quoted £2. 7/6 @ £2. 
10/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —Slightly lower prices on 
prompt deliveries and no improvement in 


Lead.—Dealings have been large and 
the market shows more firmness. Soft 
Spanish, £13. 15/. 

Spelter.—A fairly active business at 
steady prices. Silesian, ordinary, £18.15/. 


Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS. 

Onu. 

frane, Peseta or Lira.19.3 

florin (Netherlands).40.2 

florin (Austria)...86.9 

WUreU (Portmralk.61.OS. 

VUrelsJBrasll).. .6«.6 

Mark (Germany).23.8 

Pounds. 

Ktlomm.2.205 

PkmT.184. 


BRAZIL. 

Para, October 30, 1888.—India Rubber 
Shipments from Para to the United States for 
the months of August, September and October 
are 600 tons less than for the same time last 
year, the falling off being due to an increased 
demand for Europe. The stock remaining on 
hand is a mere trifle, and so is the amount 
afloat for New York .—Per cable direct 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore, September 19,1888.—TVn. —Our 
last report was dated 5th inst, since when 
a large business has been done at up to $89.25 
$ picul, and.the market closes firm at $38, with 
buyers, but no sellers. Shipments for the re¬ 
mainder of the year are expected to average at 
least 2000 tons per month. During the first 
eight months there have been shipped from the 
Straits Settlements to the Unitea States 22,289 
picift, as compared with 59,481 last year, 52,817 
in 1886, 20,252 in 1885, 41,857 in 1884, and 78,789 
in 1883. Gum Copal .—There are some signs 
of a revival in the demand, and we have to re¬ 
port sales of upward of 4600 piculs, mostly for 
the United States. Prices have ranged from 
$4 to $11, according to quality. Gum 
Damar. —Some sales of Paiembang have 
been made at $20.25 @ $21.50. Tonnage. 
—London rates via canal have advanced 
owing to scarcity of tonnage, to 35/ for weight 
New York via Cape, the Sontag and W. Gil- 
demoister are loading; cargo is very scarce, 
and rates are a shade easier. For Boston the 
John M. Clerk is loading. Exchange is firm at 
3/2% for six months' sight credits.— Gil/Ulan , 
Wood <£ Co. 


Manila, October 29, 1888—Hemp —Has 
been steady at $11.12>£ $ picul, against $9.50 
same date last year, equaling per ton cost and 
freight. £38. 7/6, against £83. 17/6. Clear¬ 
ances for the United States since last cable 
amount to 12,000 bales, against none last year; 
since January 1 they reach 184,000, against 
190.000 bales; there remain loading for ditto 
42,000, against 56,000; clearances for England 
since January 1, 284,000 bales, against, 184,000; 
loading for ditto, 1000, against 5000; cleared 
for other countries, 61,000, against 34,000; re¬ 
ceipts at all ports since last cable, 17,000, 
against 12,000; since January 1, 582,000 bales, 
against 443,000 in 1887, and 387,000 in 1886. 
Freight $7, against $5.50. Exchange , six 
months' sight on London, 3/7, against 8/8%.— 
Ker <£ Co. to Mr. Charles Nordhavs , their 
agent , 89 Water street , New York, per cable 
direct. 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, October 20, 1888.— Iron Ore.—A 
good deal of business has been done during the 
week, not only on the spot for single cargoes, 
but considerable amounts have been bought 
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for forward delivery next year extending over 
nine months in succession, at 8/ @ 8/4 for Cam- 
pinil, and 7/ (3> 7/6 for Rubios. These are the 
figures current to-day, but they may have been 
slightly different at priyate sale. The number 
of steamers in port is still quite reduced, hence 
the amount of Ore shipped is not as heavy as 
last year, not exceeding since January 1 
3,019.759 tons, as compared with 3,546,227 dur¬ 
ing the corresponding period in 1887. Pig 
Iron .—Shipments to Hamburg have been made 
to the extent of 1480 tons, ana 235 tons coast¬ 
wise .—Bilbao Maritxmo y Comercial. 


Hardware. 

During the past week business has been 
exceptionally quiet and there is little new 
to be reported, but it is expected that with 
the subsidence of engrossing attention to 
politics there will be a return of trade to 
its former regular and satisfactory condi¬ 
tion. Prices in most lines are unaltered. 


We are advised that P. Lowentraut, 
Newark, N. J., for whom James Forsyth 
is agent, 116 Chambers street, New York, 
has as many orders for Skates as he will 
be able to fill by December 1, and in 
order that his customers may not be dis¬ 
appointed desires it to be noted that he is 
not in a position to fill other orders until 
that date. He also announces an advance 
of 20 cents on No. 1 and No. 8 Skates, 
and 25 cents on all other numbers. 


GERMANY. 

Hamburg, October 27, 1 888. —Iron. —The 
Rhenish-Westphalian Pig Iron market has, on 
the whole, been getting livelier. The demand 
for Steel material from abroad has resulted in 
larger orders; should this movement continue 
a little longer, it cannot fail to have a favor¬ 
able influence on Pig Iron of all sorts. The 
feeling in Spiegel is improving; more is asked 
for it. Siegen makers have raised the price for 
Forge Pig to 48; there are orders for delivery 
next year. Thomas is in brisk request at 44. 
Bessemer, on the other hand, is dull at 52 @ 
53. Foundry Pig is taken steadily at 53 @ 56. 
En glish Bessemer cannot be had for less than 
44/6 on the West Coast. White Luxembourg 
Pig is worth 37.50; Gray, 43. Finished Iron is 
selling well for domestic use: the reverse is the 
case for export. At ruling high prices for Pig, 
Finished cannot be made cheap enough for ex¬ 
port. Hoop Iron remains steady at 127.50. 
Plates and Sheets of all sorts continue doing 
well. The drawn Wire syndicate is to ter¬ 
minate on November 28; efforts will be made 
to continue it on a modified basis, pending 
which the Wir? branch is unsettled. Wire 
Nails have of late been selling easily enough, 
but at depressed, unremunerative figures. Both 
foundries and machine shops are, if possible, 
still busier than before; this applies quite as 
much to car works. Metals .—Lead is droop¬ 
ing, Copper weaker, Spelter sustained.— Bor- 
senhaXU. 


The Paris Exhibition. —Preparations 
for the Paris Exposition of 1889 are on a 
colossal scale. The Eiffel Tower has 
reached an altitude of about 500 feet, or 
one-half of the total elevation. To the 
right and left rise two gigantic and grace¬ 
ful domes, and beyond, interspersed with 
kiosks and fountains, are seen the lofty 
roof and domed portico of the great cen¬ 
tral exposition hall. Between the central 
building, with its two enormous wings, 
are fast rising a number of minor struct¬ 
ures, destined to receive the products of 
favored industries. Then all along the 
Quai d’Orsay and the river front, down to 
tie esplanade of the Invalides, are series 
of long galleries for the reception of agri¬ 
cultural produce and machinery. On each 
side, of the Pont de Jena, and fronting the 
Trocadero, they are constructing *grbups 
of buildings representing the habitation 
of man in every country, among all races, 
and at every stage of civilization, fur¬ 
nished as near to the historical reality as 
possible. The Trocadero itself, with its 
central buildings, its vast semicircular 
galleries and colonnades, its cascades and 
grounds, is to serve for a horticultural ex¬ 
hibition. In the left wing are exposed 
casts of all the masterpieces of ancient, 
mediseval and modern sculpture, together 
with casts aud photographs of all the most 
renowned building of the East and We*t. 
The ethnological museum and the objects 
secured from New Mexico, Colorado and 
other Western regions are especially at¬ 
tractive. 


A tunnel, over a mile long, and cut 
through solid rock, at a cost of $1,000,000, 
has just been completed on the Montana 
Central railroad. 

Burton II. Cook, 140 Quincy street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., exhibits, at the American 
•Institute Fair, Cook’s Rotary Ash Sifter 
and Coal Screen. The device is shown in 
Mr. Cook’s exhibit, which stands at the 
north side of the main hall. The circulars 
state that the Cook’s sifter took the first 
medal ever awarded by the American 
Institute, and in 1887 was given the 
medal of superiority. 


Cut Nails. 

Very little has occurred during the 
week to change the tone of the market, 
Cut Nails remaining $1.80 to $1.90 from 
dock for carload lots, and $1.90 to $2 
from store. The refusal of a Chicago con¬ 
cern to enter into any arrangement has 
caused the proposed Western Nail Asso¬ 
ciation to be given up for the present. 

Barb Wire. 

The market remains unchanged, prices 
continuing as before, with only a moder¬ 
ate demand. Quotations in this city 
are as follows : Galvanized Four-Point, 
8.55 to 3.6 cents, with concessions for 
large lots. 

Wire Nails. 

The market remains unchanged since 
our last report, prices being regularly 
maintained by the manufacturers, whose 
business is, however, limited on account 
of the frequent offerings by parties who 
purchased largely at the lately ruling low 
prices, from whom the goods may be pur¬ 
chased at from 5 to 10 cents per keg below 
the extreme price at which the associated 
manufacturers are at liberty to sell. The 
regular quotations remain as before: $2.65 
for small lots, and $2.55 for carloads. 
Wire Nails in papers are not as firm as the 
Standard Nails, owing especially to the 
fact that they are made by several outside 
parties, and there is no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining the goods at slight concessions 
beyond the regular prices. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

A very large business is done in Mica in 
Chicago, and, until quite recently, prices 
have been very steady, and results have 
been satisfactory to both the dealers and 
the producers whom they represent. A 
reasonable profit was obtained, which was 
fairly remunerative to all parties, and, at 
the same time, repressed speculation. 
Now, however, the trade is demoralized, 
values ruling below the actual cost of pro¬ 
duction, according to statements made by 
those in a position to ascertain the facts. 
One large dealer claims that some of his 
competitors have lowered prices fully 25 
per cent. The reduction was not caused 
by a sudden increase in the supply, but by 
injudicious salesmen who were unduly in¬ 
fluenced by buyers. It will take some 
time for the Chicago Mica market to re¬ 
cover from the effects of this ill-advised 
action. It is another illustration of the 
evils of giving salesmen discretionary 
power to name prices. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., have added a new and im¬ 
portant department to their business, as 
they are making a specialty of Fire and 
Burglar-Proof Safes. These goods, which 
are illustrated in a separate catalogue, are 
offered to the trade at special prices as 
follows, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent, dis¬ 
count for cash in 10 days: 


No. 2 Safe.$17.50 

No. 3 Safe.25.00 

No. 4 Safe. 35.00 

No. 5 Safe.55.00 

No. 6 Safe, with usual hinges. 65.00 

No. 6 Safe, with double crane hinge. 70.00 


Henry’s Patent Combination Haft, man- 
facturecl by Joshua Britton & Son, Stough¬ 
ton, Mass., and shown in their advertise¬ 
ment on page 55, is sold at $6.50 per 
dozen. 


The following revised prices, under date 
November 1, have been announced for 
Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Block Tin Pipe 
and Tin Lined Pipe: 


Lead Pipe, per pound. 6^ cents. 

Block Tin Pipe, per pound.45 cents. 

Sheet Lead, per pound.. 7% cents. 

Tin Lined Pipe. 15 cents. 


McIntosh, Huntington & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, announce special prices on Slaw 
Cutters and Cimeter Hay Knives. 

The prices of Wrought-Iron Pipe are 
firmly maintained at the last advance and 
the quotations named by the different 
manufacturers are substantially the same, 
an understanding in regard to prices hav¬ 
ing been again reached. 

The ruling prices of Tacks show a con¬ 
siderable divergence in the quotations of 
different manufacturers, and some lower 
prices than have heretofore prevailed are 
now ruling. 

The following revised prices for Shot 
were announced by the manufacturers 
November 1. They are subject to the 
usual discount of 2 cents for cash in five 
days: 


Drop, per 25-pound bag.$1.35 

Drop, per 5-pound bag.32 

Buck and Chilled, per 25-pound bag.1.60 

Buck and Chilled, per 5-pound bag.37 


Foster Bros., Fulton, N. Y., in their 
catalogue represent their line of Cleavers, 
Butcher Knives, &c., giving illustrations 
of the goods, their price list being fur¬ 
nished in a separate sheet. Their an¬ 
nouncement in regard to this line of goods 
will be observed on page 59, in which 
some of theif patterns are represented. 
Their Knives are subject to a discount of 
40 per cent., and their Cleavers to a dis¬ 
count of 30 per cent. 

Ammunition. 

As the result of conferences between the 
special houses and the Ammunition As¬ 
sociation some important changes have 
been made in the system by which the 
association markets its goods and regu¬ 
lates prices. The E. C. Meacham Arms 
Company, St. Louis, has been reinstated 
as a Special House. This action was taken 
so that the market might be free from the 
serious disturbance that would result from 
the continued opposition of the company 
and their offering goods at ir¬ 
regular prices. It was ultimately ap¬ 
proved by the other specials, by whom 
the modifications made in the sys¬ 
tem of the association were also 
accepted. These changes are made with 
a view to correcting the irregularities 
which had developed and also making the 
arrangement more satisfactory and per¬ 
manent. No change has been made in 
the prices of the goods or in the terms at 
which they are obtained by contract or 
non-contract houses, but a modification of 
the arrangements with the special houses 
has been decided upon. In the new' plan, 
the main features of which are settled, 
though some minor details are still unde¬ 
cided, the special houses will receive from 
the association a fixed sum in lieu of the 
commission heretofore given them on goods 
sold by them to the contract houses, thus 
removing, it will be seen, some incentive 
for seeking as large a proportion of the 
business of the A houses as they have 
recently been obtaining. The one-third 
clause, to which strenuous objection has 
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repeatedly been made, has been re¬ 
scinded, and also the requirement that the 
reports of the special houses be attested by 
affidavit. It is hoped that the new meas¬ 
ures thus adopted will have the effect of 
putting the Ammunition business in bet¬ 
ter shape than it has been for some time. 
Precisely what effect the new method of 
remunerating the special houses as dis¬ 
tributors of the goods may have remains 
to be seen, but it will probably lead them 
to seek more than heretofore the orders of 
non-contract houses, on which they are 
given a commission or rebate, and at 
the same time it removes the inducement 
to special efforts to sell the contract 
houses, as for such business they are paid 
a fixed sum, without reference to the 
amount of their sales. The fact that the 
E. C. Meacham Arms Company have been 
restored to their former place as a special 
house, and are understood to be heartily 
in accord with the new system, is an im¬ 
portant feature in the situation. 

Trade Topics. 

At the last meeting of the Heavy Hard¬ 
ware Jobbers’ National Union, held in St. 
Louis, on the 19th ult., the following reso¬ 
lution was offered and unanimously ap¬ 
proved : 

Wherem , The present tendency in trade 
and traffic is developing into combinations 
and trusts, the very spirit of which savors 
of centralization of capital and power, 
which of itself is directly opposed to the 
genius of our national institutions. This 
association favors the broadest freedom 
and independence, in both buying and 
selling, and it is not the purpose of this 
association to combine on prices in either 
buying or selling; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That no combination or selling 
prices are intended by this association, but 
that we associate for mutual protection 
with each other in trade, and while not 
establishing prices which will bind any 
locality, or individual member, each mem¬ 
ber of this association pledges himself to 
each other to sell liis t gooas, of all classes, at 
prices which will yield a reasonable net 
profit, and that we each recognize the fact 
that legitimate trade requires this and no 
more to preserve individual freedom of 
action, while at the same time mutual co¬ 
operation as members of an association. 

The unbusiness-like habit w’hich is some¬ 
times practiced of failing to prepry tele¬ 
grams when desiring information from 
merchants and manfacturers in regard to 
goods which they offer, is referred to in 
the following letter: 

I wish to all your attention to the fact 
that seme business men send all their tele¬ 
graphic dispatches collect. It is a nuisance. 
Some persons, I suppose, think that be¬ 
cause a man favors another with his trade 
that he is at perfect liberty to wring out 
of him all the expense of wiring, whereas 
such expenses between the two parties 
that are dealing with each other ought to be 
mutual—that is, each party prepay his own 
dispatches. Of course, I do not mean that 
answers ought to be prepaid where such 
answers do not involve or anticipate any 
prospective business between the two, but 
where two merchants or a merchant and 
manufacturer are dealing together, each 
ought to prepay his own dispatches. 
Some three months ago a merchant com¬ 
menced wiring me collect, negotiating for 
a carload of goods, and before I could 
stop him it cost me $9.50 and I did not 
sell him after all. 

A recent issue of the Graphic of this 
city is devoted largely to Louisville, Ky., 
with illustrations representing some of the 
principal business establishments, and 
articles relating to the city, its manu¬ 
factures, business, &c. Among these il¬ 


lustrations are some of the Hardware 
house of W. B. Belknap & Co., the front 
of their store being shown and a view of 
their sample room given. In the article 
relating to the house, their prominent 
l>09ition among Hardware jobbers of the 
Middle and Southern States is alluded to, 
and a reference made to the various de¬ 
partments of their business. As referring 
to the position which jobbing houses 
occupy in the Hardware trade, the follow¬ 
ing extract from the article may be of in¬ 
terest : 

Among the best evidences of Louisville’s 
growth, prosperity and expanding trade is 
the development of a better class of job¬ 
bing houses. Manufacturers have multi¬ 
plied surely, and are increasing in variety 
and magnitude, but concurrent with this 
go the jobbers or the great distributors of 
goods, quite as essential in the second 
place as are those who manufacture in the 
first. Large stocks of poods in the hands 
of wholesale houses tide over times of 
suspension of manufacturing and afford a 
supply to the consumer when it could not 
be otherwise had. In short, jobbing 
houses are the grand reservoirs of over 
supply in times of excessive production 
and main sources of distribution when the 
supply runs short of the country’s needs, 
exerting thus a conservative force of in¬ 
estimable value. So much for gener¬ 
alities. 

Items. 

Simmons Hardware Company, St. Paul, 
Mo., have issued their fall catalogue. It 
is devoted to Skates, Sleds, Sleign Bells, 
Boys’ Wagons and Wheelbarrows, Fire 
Goods, Ice Tools and Lumbering Tools. 
The Ice Tools which are tastefully ex¬ 
hibited on page 30 are those manufactured 
by Wm. T. Wood & Co., for whom the 
house are Western agents. A complete 
line of the goods is carried in stock. The 
company have also recently taken the 
agency for the Champion Lumbering 
Tools, some of the leading patterns being 
illustrated. It is stated that special cata¬ 
logues of the Ice Tools and the Lumbering 
Tools will be sent to those who desire 
them. As evidence of the enterprise of 
the house and the completeness of their 
establishment it is to be noted that the 
catalogue has been printed by them in 
their own printing department. 

Kingman & Co., Peoria, Ill., and St 
Louis, Mo., issue a handsome catalogue of 
more than 200 pages, in which they illus¬ 
trate their extensive line of Farm Ma¬ 
chinery, Wagons, &c. It opens with a list 
of their principal agencies, including the 
Moline Plow Company, Moline, Ill.; Stod¬ 
dard Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio; Mar¬ 
seilles Mfg. Company, Marseilles, Ill.; 
Vandiver Corn-Planter Company, Quincy, 
Ill.; Russell & Co., Massillon, Ohio; Mil- 
bum Wagon Company, Toledo, Ohio, and 
Fish Bros. Wagon Company, Racine, Wis. 
They have also a warehouse in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Palmer Hardware Mfg. Co., Troy, 
N. Y., issue circulars of King’s Patent Ad¬ 
justable Bit Gauge and King’s Improved 
Sash Support and Bolt, which they are 
putting on the market. 

McIntosh, Huntington &Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, issue a number of new pages for 
their catalogue. They relate to Locks, 
Vises, Registers and Door Springs. 

Edward Kirby & Co., commission mer¬ 
chants, Alexandria, Egypt, have added to 
their business a tourista’ office, and they 
are making arrangements to convey 
travelers up the Nile, also to Palestine, 
Constantinople and other points. 

John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis., have issued a price current 
devoted to Axes, Cross- Cut and Wood Saws, 


Lumbering Tools, Hay Knives, 8tove 
Boards, Meat Cutters, Skates, Sleigh Bells 
and other seasonable goods. 

The death of Phincas 8. Hadger, secre¬ 
tary of the E. D. Clapp Mfg. Company, 
Auburn, N. Y., occurred on the 25tn ult. 
The funeral was attended Monday, 29th 
ult , from his late residence in that city. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company have 
most handsomely fitted up their new Chi¬ 
cago office and salesroom at 152 and 154 
Wabash avenue. The room is very wide 
and deep, giving them most spacious 
quarters, ana affording ample opportunity 
for a tasteful arrangement of their several 
departments, as well as a very striking 
display of their goods. The cabinets 
have not yet been completely furnished 
with the samples which are to occupy and 
adorn them, but enough has been done in 
this line to enable the visitor to form some 
conception of the artistic possibilities in a 
display of Builders’ Hardware. It is ex¬ 
pected that the stock will be completely 
arranged at an early day, when a more 
detailed description of this establishment 
will be given. The company propose to 
make it one of the finest salesrooms for 
Builders’ Hardware in America. 

The Lissberger Metal Company have 
established an office and salesroom at 21 
West Lake street, Chicago. They are 
manufacturers of Plumbers’ and Tinners’ 
Solder, and of Stereotype, Electrotype and 
Babbitt Metals; also smelters, refiners and 
dealers in Ingot Copper, Pig Lead, Pig 
Tin, Antimony, &c. Their w’orks are in 
New York. The Chicago representatives 
of the company are M. J. «fe J. D. Liss¬ 
berger. 

Chase <fe Churchill, an old and well- 
known firm of high standing, at Weeping 
Water, Neb., have sold their Hardware 
business to Sackett & Amerman. The 
purchasers are old residents of that place, 
and are understood to have abundant 
means to carry on the business. Chase & 
Churchill .will continue in the Crockery 
trade, having hitherto been interested in 
both Crockery and Hardware. 

In the item relating to the manufactures 
of the F. B. Harkins Foundry Company, 
Bristol, Pa., in our issue October 25, the 
address was incorrectly given as Bristol, 
Conn. The trade will )fiease to note the 
correction, as it may have led some of them 
to addfess letters erroneously. 

G. & H. Barnett, Black Diamond File 
Works, Philadelphia, have been awarded 
a silver medal for the best Files and Rasps 
by the Centennial Exposition of the Ohio 
Valley and Central States at Cincinnati. 

Tendencies in Trade. 

The following letter, from a Missouri 
Hardware house, w T hile referring to the 
increase of direct dealings between the 
merchant and manufacturer, alludes to the 
important place filled by the jobbers as 
distributors of goods: 

In our opinion there are more goods 
sold direct from the manufacturers to the 
retailers than there were one or five years 
ago, and there seems to be a general 
tendency in that direction; but we think 
it will never become universal, as, in one 
sense, the jobber is as necessary to the 
trade as the manufacturer or retailer. 
There are several reasons on which we 
base our opinion, one or two of which we 
give, as follows: Retailers are getting 
educated to the idea that it is better to 
order often and in smaller quantities, which 
does not require as much capital in their 
business as it would to purchase in jobbing 
quantities in order to obtain the extra dis¬ 
count given by the manufacturers. An¬ 
other point in favor of the jobber is that 
they carry in stock a variety of goods 
usually sold in the retail Hardware busi- 
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ness, which could not all, nor 10 per cent, 
of them, be furnished by the general man¬ 
ufacturers of the country, thus making it 
necessary for the retailer to send out 
ten orders in order to obtain what he can 
get through the jobber in one. Not only 
that; from the jobber he always has such 
a variety to select from that he can make 
out an order large enough to make up a 
freight order, which, for profit, should 
never be less than 100 pounds shipping 
weight, as the railway companies charge 
as much for 10 or 50 pounds as they do 
for 100 pounds, and then the goods in the 
hands of the jobbers are at points nearer 
to the retailer, which assures him less 
freight and greater promptness in receiv¬ 
ing his goods, and the small per cent, taken 
by the jobber is but just compensation for 
the convenience and advantage the retailer 
and consumer derive from receiving their 
goods in small quantities and the time 
saved in obtaining them. 

From a gentleman who has exceptional 
opportunities for observing the tendencies 
of trade we have the following, in which 
it will be seen that the opinion is expressed 
that jobbers are more than holding their 
own: 

It was my impression six months ago 
that the jobbers w ere losing their grip on 
the large trade, which was going to manu¬ 
facturers. But my opinion now is that the 
large retailers do not care to pay a premium 
for the privilege of buying goods of manu¬ 
facturers, ana they seek to buy in the 
cheapest market and the large jobbers are 
doing more business than ever in their his¬ 
tory, and I see no reason why they will 
not continue to have the same experience 
right along. It is an advantage to a buyer 
to place his orders with a jobber for many 
reasons, among which may be mentioned 
that they are filled quicker and he can 
order many lines of goods from the same 
concern, while in buying from factory he 
is often compelled to b«iy more than his 
trade demands to make an order of suffi¬ 
cient volume to justify separate shipment. 
Jobbing houses are extending their lines 
constantly to meet the wants of the trade. 

The letter printed below from Minne¬ 
sota compares the experience of our cor¬ 
respondents with that of F. B. Straub & 
Co. as represented in their table recently 
published: 

We were particularly interested in the 
table as prepared by Fred. P. Straub & 
Co. in The Iron Age, October 11. It shows 
a systematization rarely found among re¬ 
tailers. While we cannot give percent¬ 
ages, we know full well that our trade 
with the manufacturers is increasing as 
against the jobbers. As to the Eastern 
manufacturers gaining over the Western, 
we hardly think it is true in our case. We 
think the West is holding its own. 

Referring to the proportion of purchases 
from the manufacturers and jobbers, re¬ 
spectively, a Hardwareman in this State 
writes: 

I have never kept any exact account of 
the proportion of purchases made from 
manufacturers as separated from jobbers, 
but should think in Hardware it would be 
four-fifths; in Carriage-makers 1 material, 
as Wagon Tire, Springs, Wheels, Spokes, 
Rims, &c., the whole; in Tinware the 
whole; in Woodenware pertaining to 
House-Furnishing goods nearly all from 
the jobbers; in Brushes about half from 
each. I purchase where I can find the 
best goods for the money. Do not care 
whether from jobber or manufacturers, 
but am apt to find more goods with a job¬ 
ber than a manufacturer. 

The following letter from Illinois goes 
with some detail into the matter of pur¬ 
chasers from jobbers and manufacturers 


and alludes to the ini]>ortant place held by 
the great Western jobbers: 

In looking over our invoice book wc find 
that from 1874, when we commenced busi¬ 
ness, until 1882 we bought nearly all our 
goods of New York and Philadelphia job¬ 
bers and Eastern manufacturers. Such 
firms as Landers, Frary & Clark, Reading 
Hardware Company, Sargent & Co., 
Oliver Bros. & Phillips, Biddle Hardware 
Company and others sent their men here 
regularly, and from them we bought a 
great many goods. But w ithin the last 
six or eight years they have all quit coming 
here. Owing to the active competition 
between the rival cities of Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee and St. Louis for trade in this 
section we have been able to buy as cheap 
of them as we could in the East¬ 
ern markets for such quantiites as we i 
buy. The consequence is the Chicago and 
St. Louis jobbers have driven out their 
Eastern competitors. As an instance I 
might mention that a short time ago we 
wrote to H. Disston & Sons for price on 
eight dozen Saws. The Chicago jobber 
sold us the Saws 5 per cent, better de¬ 
livered than Disston’s quotation in Phila¬ 
delphia. We, of course, buy Nails and 
Bart) Wire in carlots from the manufact¬ 
urer. Speaking of Nails I would say we 
have bought all our Nails from Centralia 
Illinois Mill for the past six years. Formerly 
bought them in Wheeling or Pittsburgh. 
With such firms as Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, and Hibbard, Spen¬ 
cer, Bartlett & Co., and Horton, Gilmore, 
McWilliams & Co., Chicago, with their 
large stocks and varied assortments, the 
retail merchant in this section who is a 
close cash buyer can do as well as by 
going further East and is in less danger 
of overstocking, as is often the case in 
buying of the manufacturer who offers a 
special 5 per cent, for quantities. 

A well-known wholesale Hardware 
house of the Northwest gives the follow¬ 
ing general view of the situation as seen 
from their standpoint: 

In our opinion the manufacturers each 
year are reaching a smaller class of trade 
than ever before, and a great many of 
them oftentimes sell to smaller dealers as 
cheap or cheaper than they do to jobbers. 
This habit seems to be growing and it has 
got about to the place where, on a great 
many line of gooas, a good large retailer 
can buy them as cheap as the average 
jobber does. This, of course, does not 
seem a fair thing to the jobber, but in our 
minds it is nevertheless a true state of the 
case. And while we are glad to see that 
there are some notable exceptions to the 
rule, still the tendency is growing more 
and more the other way. 

From a number of letters w T hich we have 
received from merchants in various parts 
of the country we extract the following 
remarks in regard to the question, in 
which it will be seen that the matter is 
looked at from different standpoints: 

Evansville , Ind — As far as I observe, there 
is no change in the retailer’s method of buying. 
All the retailers I am acquainted with, with a 
few exceptions, buy direct from the foundries 
or manufacturers. Drummers representing the 
manufacturers are as numerous as ever. Re¬ 
tailers now send their orders for odd plates for 
stoves to the jobber, sending also a collection 
of small broken orders, thus saving the dealer 
the trouble of writing to different parties and 
lessening express expenses, and generally these 
orders are more punctually attended to. 

Fentrn, Mich .—So far as my experience 
goes I think that nine-tenths of all the goods 
are bought from jobbers. There are certain 
lines of goods bought now and then from 
manufacturers, such as Nails, Bar Iron, Glass, 
White Lead, Tinware, &c., but they are now¬ 
and-then purchases. Most of the country 
dealers buy in too small quantities to stock 
from manufacturers. Our orders are of 
numerous kinds and quantities and almost 
daily, so to deal with manufacturers is out of 


the question; and then there is no speculative 
tendency with dealers in laying in stock with 
an expectation of an advance. Hence the 
often purchasing for daily wants. 

Wellston , Ohio. —From our personal ob¬ 
servation we do not find any advantages in 
dealing direct with the manufacturers, as the 
jobbers are able to offer the same inducements 
as the manufacturers. Believe the jobbing 
business to be on the increase in our locality. 

Ithaca , N. Y. —We buy more goods from 
the manufacturers than formerly. We do not 
keep a record of the amount we buy from the 
jobber or manufacturer, but our opinion is 
that three-fourths of our trade is with the 
latter. It seems as if the manufacturers are 
making a greater push than ever to deal direct 
with the retail trade ; they don’t like the ex¬ 
treme cutting the jobber indulges in. 

Wichita , Kan. —We purchase mostly from 
jobbing houses, especially Shelf Hardware. 
Pieced Tinware mostly from manufacturers, 
while we get most of our Stamped Tinware 
from jobbers. Granite Ironware we get from 
jobbers, while Stoves and Nails are bought 
direct from the manufacturers. Some lines of 

g oods we can purchase cheaper from the job- 
er than from the manufacturer. Other lines 
we can purchase cheaper from manufacturers 
than jobbers. In heavy goods we think we can 
do better by dealing directly with the manu¬ 
facturer as a general rule. For instance, pur¬ 
chasing Wheelbarrows from the manufacturer 
we receive them in better shape than when we 
get them from jobbing houses, as they are not 
handled so often. 

Springfield , Mo.—Our business is almost en¬ 
tirely jobbing. We intend to and do buy all 
our goods direct from manufacturers. Cut¬ 
lery, &c., we Import through New York 
houses. Should think much the larger pro¬ 
portion of our purchases were west of Buffalo, 
as we buy all staples and heavy goods West, 
except Burden’s Horseshoes. Some Axes, 
Scythes and Shelf Goods come from New York 
State and New England. 

Cooperstown , N. Y .— So far as my experi¬ 
ence goes in regard to purchasing directly from 
manufacturers, I buy no more goods from them 
direct than I did five years ago. But a few 
years ago nearly all my purchases were made 
from jobbers, but gradually this was changed, 
and for the last five years nearly all mv goods 
were bought from manufacturers, and the pur¬ 
chases from jobbers are in smaller quantities. 
I find that I cannot easily get along without 
the jobber, as my orders are more assorted and 
I find it very convenient to make up my orders 
of assorted goods from them. 

Will mar. Minn.—I ajn of the opinion that 
the table or Fred, P. Straub & Co. is as true a 
reflection of the general tendency of trade, as 
between manufacturer and jobber, as it would 
be possible to produce. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

The accompanying illustrations. Figs. 
289 and 290, relate to a method of manag¬ 
ing Glass, as described by H. G. Hall & 
Son, Boston, Mass. It will be observed 
that the Glass Rack, which may be di- 



Fig. 289 .—Glass Rack and Folding Table. 

vided into a greater variety of partitions 
than are shown in the illustration, is placed 
upon the counter, and the Glass Board is 
arranged so that it can be readily placed 
in position for use, or raised up out of the 
way so as to rest against the front of the 
Glass Rack. The illustration, Fig. 289, 
shows it let half-way down. Fig. 290 
represents the face of the Glass Board, 
which has a raised edge on two sides. Rules 
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29 and 47 inches, respectively, are set in 
flush with the face of the board in the 
manner indicated, thus giving a con¬ 
venient arrangement for measuring and 
cutting the glass. The board is attached 
to the counter by Chest Hinges, the sup¬ 
ports or legs in front being attached by 
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Fig. 290 .—Top of Glass Table. 

Back Flaps. There is a hook and eye, as 
indicated in Fig. 289, for the purpose of 
holding the board close up to the Glass 
Back. The entire length of the Glass 
Board is 48| inches, and its entire width 
80f inches. 

From F. A. Herrick, who has been for 
a number of years with Warner & Dodge, 
Jackson, Mich., we have thi description of 
a rack for displaying Pumps and other 
goods, which is shown in Fig 291. The 
rack is made by taking a piece of 4 x 4 



Fig. 291 .—Method of Displaying Pumps , dtc. 


timber and beveling the corners and mak¬ 
ing it ot such a length that will reach from 
floor to ceiling, when it is fastened se¬ 
curely at top and bottom. The first shelf 
is 84 inches from floor and is made of 1|- 
inch plank and is 21 inches in diameter, 
with cleats nailed to the post under the 
shelf, and four iron braces 18 inches long 


underneath running from the outside of 
the shelving to the post. Holes are bored 
near the outside of the shelf to let the pipe 
to the Pumps on the top shelf reach in, 
so as to hold them in place. The top 
shelf Is made the same as the bottom ex¬ 
cept that it is 28 inches in diameter. Well 
Pumps are placed on the top with holes 
or notches for the pipe to fit in, and, 
being larger than the bottom, the lower 
ends of the Pumps fit into the notches on 
the lower shelf. Cistern Pumps are 
placed on the lower shelf, as shown in the 
cut. By this arrangement it will be seen 
that the low er shelf will easily hold four 
Pumps and the upper shelf four to six. 
Near the top of the post a round iron hoop 
is supported by iron braces attached at 
the top. On this hoop Lanterns are 
hung, a wire hook bent around the rod 






Fig. 292 .—Counter Show Cojsz. 


being used to attach them. Screw r hoo k 
are also inserted in the ceiling, making a 
somewhat larger circle, and from these 
Lanterns are also suspended, making, it is 
stated, a very attractive display. This 
second circle of Lanterns is not, however, 
shown in the illustration. The economy 
of space that is thus secured is another 
feature of this arrangement. 

From 8. W. Snodgrass, Miffenburg, 
Pa., we have received the description of 
the Counter Showcase which is represented 
in Fig. 292, which he has in use and to 
the merits of which he refers. The gen¬ 
eral form and purpose of the case may be 
gathered from the illustration. The Cut¬ 
lery is fastened to a door which hinges so 
as to open whenever a change of goods is 
desired. The door is trimmed or painted 
black to secure an effective contrast, and 
the goods are attached by means of a brass 
wire or in any other suitable way. The 
glass in front protects the goods from ex¬ 
posure and handling. This method is re¬ 
ferred to as desirable for displaying 
holiday Cutlery, having one case 
devoted to Carvers, another to Pocket 
Cutlery, another for Butcher Knives, 
another for Shears, &c., but the same 
method can obviously be used with a 
varied line of goods. It is suggested that 
several doors might be made to fit the 
same case, as they are hung op loose joint 
butts, thus permitting a change of goods 
easily and quickjy. 

Another design of Mr. Snodgrass’s is 
shown in Fig. 298, which represents a 
method of displaying and accommodating 


Saws. From the illustration it will be 
seen that the shelving in which the stock 
is held extends to the hight of 54 inches 
from the floor, there being above a case, in 
which, on a black background. Saws are 
exhibited the entire hight of the structure 
from floor to ceiling. The Saw case thus 
occupies the vacant space usually above 
shelving, which in this way is put to good 
use, giving an effective display and adding 
much to the general appearance of the 
store. The drawers in the upper part of 
the shelving are devoted to Back Saws, 
Hand Saws, &c. The manner in which 
the Cross-Cut Saws are placed in the lower 
and larger divisions is indicated in the en¬ 
graving. 

Exports. 

By Ship Joaquin, October 18, 1888, for 
Sidney, N. S. W. (Continued). 

By McLean Bros dt Bigg. —5% doaen Locks, 
18 dozen Bench Screws and Mouse Traps, 104 
dozen Pulleys, 4 dozen Wringers, 46 dozen 
Axes, 1 dozen Pumps, 12 dozen Screw- 
Drivers. 6 Guns, 18 Clocks, 24 dozen Ham¬ 
mers. 31 dozen Saws, 48 sets Axles, 12 dozen 
Axes, 18 cases Agate Ware, 9000 Bolts, 2 
dozen Vises, 20 dozen Washboards, 35 dozen 
Axes, 11,000 Bolts. 8 dozen Match Boxes, 30 
dozen Handles, 5 dozen Hammers. 

By Strong dt Trowbridge .—4 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 2 cases Picks, 10 cases Hardware, 1 
case Nails, 1 case Locks, 3 cases Hardware 
and Cutlery, 6 cases Firearms, &c., lease 
Hardware, 1 case Lampware, 5 cases Cart¬ 
ridges. 2 cases Hardware, 1 case Cutlery, 
&c , 1 case Carriage-Ware, 25 cases Axes, 1 
barrel Glue, 55 cases Axes, 1 case Nails, 2 
cases Wringers, 2 cases Hardware, 1 barrel 
Pulleys, 40 cases Axes. 

By V. Basanta .—6000 packages Tacks, 784 
pounds Nails, 5 gross Rat Traps, 6 dozen 
Cranks and Rollers. 8 dozen Well Wheels, 6 
gross Rat Traps, 10 dozens Axes, 6 Clocks, 
10 dozen Shovels, 1% gross Hat Racks, 12 
Rifles, 200 Clocks, 114 dozen Slates, 60 dozen 
Shovels, 5 gross Wire Goods, 54 Rifles, 2 
cases Ammunition and Tools, 40 gross Fruit 



Fig. 293 .—Saw Case. 


Jars and Trimmings, 17 dozen Axes, 22 
dozen Wrenches, 12% gross Axle Grease, 13 
Clocks, 50 Lamps. 

By B. W. Cameron dt Co.— 35 crates Fruit 
Jars, 11 cases Hardware, 1 case Whips, 12 
boxes Hardware, 8 crates heels, 2 cases 
Machinery, 5 cases Hose, 1 case Hardware, 13 
packages Hardware, 1 case Whips, 2 cases 
Whip Handles, 86,861 pieces Roofing Slate. 

By Coombs , Crosby dt Kday .—12 dozen Pump 
Parts, 6 dozen Axes, 2 Com Shellers, 2 dozen 
Axes, 15 dozen Handles, 1 dozen Spades, 6 
dozen Shade Rollers, 5 dozen Washboards, 6 
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dozen Axle Grease, 5 dozen Hardware, 7. 
dozen Hardware, 2 dozen Hoes, 1 gross Stove 
Polish, 35,000 Cartridges, 20 dozen Edge 
Tools. 60 dozen Edge Tools, 10 dozen Axes, 
39 Churns, 102 Stoves, 4 dozen Picks, 10 
dozen Carpenters’ Tools, 10 dozen Bird 
Cages, 2 dozen Wringers, 2 dozen Lawn 
Mowers. 15 dozen Hammers, 168 pounds Oil 
Stone, 672 pounds Nails, 9 dozen Hardware. 
2 dozen Grindstones, 69 dozen Hardware, 31 
dozen Edge Tools, 20 gross Stove Polish, 5 
dozen Carpenters’ Tools. 

By Arkell <£ Douglas.—300 dozen Handles, 

1 dozen Perambulators. 8 dozen Shellers, 6 
dozen Handles, 200 dozen Tools, 11 dozen 
pairs Roller Skates, 10 dozen Tools, 40 dozen 
Hammers, 1 gross Rat Traps, 3 dozen Shell¬ 
ers, 18 cases Carriage-Ware, 3 dozen Hay 
Knives, 32 dozen Tools. 72 dozen Handles, 2 
dozen Corn Mills, 24 dozen Saws, 11 dozen 
Forges, 12 dozen Axes, 6 dozen Grindstone 
Fixtures, 784 pounds Hardware, 38 pounds 
Hardware, 18 dozen Squeezers, 15 dozen 
Axes, 18 dozen Brushes. 504 dozen Handles, 
55 dozen Washboards, 1016 pounds Hard¬ 
ware, 20 Corn Mills, 88 dozen Hardware, 40 
dozen Shovels, 35 dozen Axes, 3 dozen 
Churns. 85 dozen- Whips, 20,000 Cartridges, 
30,000 Primers, 590 pounds Hardware, 6 gross 
Blacking, 755 pounds Castings, 100 dozen 
Whips, 18 Widozen Harness, 4 dozen Brushes, 
138 pounds Wagon Springs, 24 dozen Braces. 
10 dozen Bird Cages, 1 dozen Air Guns, 898 
pounds Hardware, 36 dozen Hoes. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro .—2 Drilling Ma¬ 
chines. 96 dozen Mouse Traps, 50 dozen 
Shovels, 1 dozen Vises. 1 case Tinsmiths’ 
Tools, 12 dozen Mop Holders, 100 Clocks, 2 
dozen Grindstone Fittings, 1 dozen Wringers, 

2 dozen sets Reloading Tools, 70,000 Primers, 
30,000 Cartridges, 12 dozen Bird Cages, 6 
dozen Rolling Inns, 10 dozen Potato Mashers. 

1 dozen Vises, 2 dozen Meat Cutters, 630 
dozen Files, 2635 pounds Nails, 1 dozen Stove 
Trucks, 1 dozen Washers, 75 boxes Axes, 75 
dozen Hatchets. 62 dozen Picks, 12 dozen 
Carpenters’ Tools, 6 cases Hardware, 5 cases 
Carpenters’ Tools, 8 packages Lamp Goods, 
412 pounds Oil Stone, 1 dozen Wringers, 

2 cases Hardware, 4 dozen Picks, 7 
Scales, 18 dozen Washboards, 2 packages 
Carpenters’ Tools, 6 dozen Cow Bells, 12 
dozen Mouse Traps, 16 dozen Hatchets, 336 
pounds Oil Stone, 1 case Chalk Lines, 20 
dozen Axes, 36 dozen Files, 2 dozen Corn 
Shellers, 110 dozen Shovels, 50 dozen Wash¬ 
boards, 6 dozen Grindstone Fittings, 2 dozen 
Meat Cutters, 1 dozen Lawn Mowers, 10 
packages Carpenters’ Tools, 4 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 4 l A dozen Sad Irons, 56 Corn Shellers, 

3 dozen Stove Trucks, 5 dozen Wringers, 1 \i 
dozen Wrenches, 23 packages Lamp Goods, 
60 Stoves, 3 6 dozen Mouse Traps, 3 dozen 
Fluters, 16 dozen Picks, 28 dozen Hatchets, 

4 packages Carpenters’ Tools, 3 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 7 crates Carriage-Ware, lease Carriage 
Hardware, 90 dozen Shovels, 2 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 5 dozen Axes, 3 cases Carpenters’ 
Tools, 1 dozen Guns, 18 sets Reloading Tools, 
60,000 Primers, 10,000 Cartridges, 5 dozen 
Bird Cages, 1 dozen Perambulators, 1 case 
Tinsmiths’ Tools, 30 dozen Mouse Traps, 96 
dozen Handles. 6 dozen Wrenches, 10 dozen 
Mop Holders, 6}£ dozen Saws, 5 dozen Ther¬ 
mometers, 5 dozen Bush Hooks, 560 pounds 
Nails, 18 dozen Picks, 30 dozen Axes, 80 
Guns. 30 sets Reloading Tools, 100,000 Prim¬ 
ers, o dozen Files, 2 dozen Tills, 6 dozen 
Shovels, 24 nests Pails, 1 case Hardware, 8 
cases Carpenters’ Tools, 90 dozen Handles, 4 
dozen Picks, 940 pounds Tacks, 9 dozen Razor 
Strops, 235 pounds Oil Stone, 20 dozen Shov¬ 
els, 20 dozen Handles, 24 Guns, 30,000 Cart¬ 
ridges, 3 dozen Tills, 10 dozen Axes, 8 pack¬ 
ages Hardware, 2 cases Carpenters’ Tools, 27 
cases Hardware, 195 packages Carriage- 
Ware. 


PER BARK MATHILDE HEMING, OCTOBER 15, 
1888, FOR LYTTLETON, NEW ZEALAND. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co .—13 packages 
Hardware, 3 packages Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments, 3 packages Lamp ware, 72 dozen 
Handles, 2 dozen Razors, 42 packages Car¬ 
riage-Ware. 20 packages Hardware, 105% 
dozen Handles, 1 case Plated-Ware, 1 case 
Agricultural Implements, 5 cases Stone, 4 
cases Wringers. 13 packages Hardware, 6640 
pounds Nans, 1 case Flint Paper, 3 pack¬ 
ages Hardware, 5 tons Twine, 50 dozen 
Handles, 40 dozen Handles, 10 dozen 
Shovels, 14 packages Hardware, 1375 pounds 
Horse Nails. 15 packages Stoves and Wicks, 
20 dozen Shovels, 132 dozen Handles, 8 
cases Wringers, 1 bundle Whetstones. 

By CoombSyCrosby db Eddy .—2 dozen Hatchets, 
5 dozen Washboards, 5 dozen Brooms, 1 
dozen Shovels, 29 pounds Twine, 16 Blocks, 
7 dozen Carpenters’ Tools, 5 dozen Edge 
Tools, 7 dozen Lamp Goods, 1 dozen Oil 
Stoves. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son .—40 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 475 pounds Horse Nails, 16 packages 
Stoves, 1 dozen Mallets, 1 case Forges, 7ll 


pounds Carriage Bolts, 21 dozen Hammer 
Handles, 1 case Plated-Ware. 2 dozen Sash 
Cord. % gross Egg Beaters, W dozen Store 
Trucks, 2 dozen Sad Iron Handles, 7 pack¬ 
ages Hardware, 4 cases School Slates, 1 case 
Agricultural Implements, l case Carriage 
Hardware, 20 cases School Slates, 1 caqp 
Carriage Hardware. 

By Arkell db Douglas .—4 dozen Axes, 12 
dozen Locks, 8 dozen Pumps, 15 pounds Sash 
Cord, 1 dozen Braces, 30 dozen Handles, 3 
dozen Saws. 12 dozen Hammers, 1 dozen 
W ringers, 26 dozen Locks, 192 dozen 
Handles, dozen Mills, 10 dozen Shovels, 
24 dozen Axes, 12 dozen Picks, % dozen 
Mangles, 8% dozen Hog Rings, 1205 pounds 
Bolts, 1 case Drills, 700 pounds Horse Nails, 
116 pounds Wagon Springs, 6 dozen Hinges, 
3 dozen Churns, 4% dozen Blocks, 6 dozen 
Molasses Gates, 2 dozen Lamp Goods, 2 dozen 
Mattocks, % dozen Cultivators, 81 dozen 
Lamprware, 4 dozen Axes. 

By A. Field db Co .—156 pounds Malleable 
Castings, 30 sets Rims. 

By Charles Brewer db Co .—7 cases Carpen¬ 
ters’ Tools, 4 cases Handles, 1 case Hard¬ 
ware. 

By Healy db Earl.—4 boxes Reaper Extras. 

Bu Dunbar , Hobart db Co .—8860 pounds 
Nails. 

By D. D. Pratt .—600 gross Chalk Crayons. 

PER BARK ALICE REED, OCTOBER 18, FOR 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co.— 21 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 3360 pounds Axle Grease, 4 packages 
Lampware, 8 packages Carriage-Ware, 33 
packages Stoves, 1 case Wood-Working Ma¬ 
chinery, 40 dozen Handles, 10 dozen Shovels. 
250 pounds Twine, 75 boxes Horse-Nails, 2 
cases Hardware, 600 pieces Stoves, 1 case 
Flint Paper, 204 pounds Wire, 125 dozen 
Brooms, 7 cases Hardware, 65 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 4 cases Churns, 8860 pounds Bolts, 62>^ 
sets Axles^ 83 packages Carriage-Ware, 1 
case Machinery, 2 cases Brooms, 10 dozen 
Shovels, 4 cases Agricultural Implements, 
4423 pounds Axle Grease, 26 packages Tacks 
and Nails, 4 cases Wringers, 42 dozen Han¬ 
dles, 28 packages Stoves, 1 case Pumps, 4 
packages Lampware, 22,400 pounds Wire. 

By Chas. Brewer db Co.— 23 cases Handles, 1 
case Hardware, 7 cases Agricultural Impl^ 
ments, 16 cases Nails, 16 cases Tools, 1 Chain 
Pump, 3 cases Scales, 1 case Hardware, 1 
case Flint Paper, 1 case Handles, 1 case Tools, 
3 cases Carriage Hardware, 1 case Handles, 
11 cases Hardware, 1 case Sandpaper, 1 case 
Tools, 17 cases Nails, 1 case Mangles, 1 case 
Nails, 1 case Tools, 9 packages Creamery 
Goods, 43,055 pounds Wire, 8877 pounds 
Wire, 2 cases Agricultural Implements, 8 
cases Nails, 10 cases Hardware. 

By Arkell db Douglas .—2000 spokes, 3 dozen 
Whiffletrees, 36 sets Hubs, 100 pounds Car¬ 
riage Hardware, 200 pounds Hardware. 3 
dozen Harness Hardware, 86 dozen Whip 
Handles, dozen Mallets, 12,984 pounds 
Barb Wire, 11,200 pounds Barb Wire, 2 dozen 
Hay Knives, 10 dozen Shovels, 70 dozen Han¬ 
dles, 1 dozen Wringers, 1 Scale, % dozen 
Wheels, % dozen Drills, 4 packages Lamp- 
ware, % dozen Ranges, 1 case Carriage- 
Ware, 39 sets Rims, 112 pounds Nails, 20 
dozen Lampware, 3 cases Hardware. 

By W. H. Crossman db Co .—8 packages Lamp 
Goods, 3 cases Slates, 2 gross Fruit Jars. 18 
dozen Handles, 52 dozen Clocks, 8 cases Plow 
Parts. 

By Strong db Trowbridge .—1 case Hay Forks, 
1 case Wringers, 2 cases Hatchets, 1 case 
Wrerches, 1 case Pumps, 1 case Brace Bits, 1 
case Hammers, 1 case Axle Grease, 1 case 
Nails, 1 case Handles, 6 cases Handles, 1 case 
Hardware, 2 cases Axes, 1 case Pumps, 1 case 
Whetstone, 5 cases Hardware, 1 case Paint 
Mills, 2 cases Carriage-Ware, 8 cases Nails, 1 
Bale Twine. 7 cases Hardware, 2 packages, 
1 case Hardware, 1 case Hardware, 9 packages 
Lampware, 7 cases Hardware, 1 case Forks, 
1 case Saws. 3 packages Churns. 

By W. K. Freeman .—10 cases Grease, 6114 

r ods Horse Nails, 624 pounds Hardware. 

crates Churns, 400 pounds Bolts, 828 
pounds Axles. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son .—5 packages Axes, 
200 pounds Horse NailR, 120 dozen Axe 
Handles. 

By B. W. Cameron db Co .—1 case Cutlery, 1 
box Castings, 2 boxes Carriage Hardware. 

By A. Field db Co .—18 dozen Toys, 12 gross 
Tinware, 7 dozen Fire Sets, 6 dozen Shovels. 
5 dozen Mouse Traps, 4}{ gross Tinware, 1 
dozen Tools. 

By New Haven Clock Company. — 1 case 
Clocks. 

By Ansonia Clock Company .—25 boxes Clocks, 
23 boxes Clocks, 44 boxes Clocks. 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co .—2 cases Crayons, 15 
packages Lampware, 9 pairs Skates. 

By Slover db Tyler .—14 packages Cordage. 

By B. W. Hartman .—87 casesNails. 

By Welsh db Lea .—12 cases Handles. 


On the Chemical Processes Inyolred 
in the Rusting of Iron.* 

In this short paper there is, so far as I 
know, no new fact described. I believe 
everything, or nearly everything, in it is 
to be found in the records of chemical re¬ 
search ; but as I find that the process in¬ 
volved in the rusting of iron is often mis¬ 
understood, and that the known facts 
have not been put together in their con¬ 
nection, I have thought it mi^ht be worth 
while to do so. My attention was first 
called to the subject by observing what 
happens when a drop of rain falls on a 
clean bright surface of iron. At first, for 
a short time, the drop remains clear, and 
the bright surface of the iron is seen 
through it; but soon a greenish precipitate 
forms in the drop, and this rapidly be¬ 
comes reddish-brown. The brown pre¬ 
cipitate does not adhere to the iron, but 
is suspended in the water, and becomes a 
loosely adherent coating only when the 
water has evaporated. I may premise, that 
in speaking of rusting, I mean the forma¬ 
tion of rust on the surface of metallic iron 
exposed to ordinary atmospheric condi¬ 
tions. I do not intend to treat of the cor¬ 
rosion of iron by substances such as sul¬ 
phuric or sulphurous acid, hydrochloric 
acid, or any other occasional impurities 
which may be present in the air. It has 
been conclusively shown that the neces¬ 
sary conditions of rusting are: (1) metallic 
iron, (2) liquid water, (8) oxygen and (4) 
carbonic acid, both the latter being dis 
solved in the liquid water. Iron remains 
quite free from rust in an atmosphere con¬ 
taining oxygen, carbonic acid and water 
vapor, as long as the water vapor does not 
condense as liquid water on the surface of 
the iron. 

Let us consider now the action on iron 
of the three substances, liquid water, oxy¬ 
gen, carbonic acid, singly, and then two 
and two. Liquid water, quite free from 
dissolved gases, does not act on iron at 
ordinary temperatures. At high tempera¬ 
tures, very rapidly at a red heat, iron is 
oxidized by water or water vapor, and is 
converted into the magnetic oxide of iron. 
This magnetic oxide is formed on the sur¬ 
face of the iron as an adherent coating, 
and only when it is detached can the water 
gain access to the lower layers of the iron. 
Oxygen gas alone does not act at ordinary 
temperatures on iron. At high tempera¬ 
tures it also converts the iron into the 
magnetic oxide, which forms an adherent 
coating. The same is the case with car¬ 
bonic acid gas, acting alone. At ordinary 
temperatures it is without action. At high 
temperatures the carbonic acid is reduced 
to carbonic oxide, and the iron is oxidized 
to magnetic oxide, which forms an ad¬ 
herent coating. Liquid water with oxy¬ 
gen dissolved in it does not act at ordinary 
temperature on iron. This is shown by 
the fact that ordinary water exposed to 
the air does not rust iron if the water con¬ 
tains a substance such as lime, or caustic 
alkali, capable of combining with car¬ 
bonic acia and itself without action on 
iron. As long as the lime or caustic alkali 
is there no rusting occurs. When the lime 
or caustic alkali has been converted by the 
carbonic acid of the air into carbonate, 
then, and not till then, can the carbonic 
acid of the air dissolve as such in the 
water, and then, and not till then, does 
rusting begin. Water containing carbonic 
acid dissolved in it acts on iron at ordi¬ 
nary temperatures, forming ferrous car¬ 
bonate, which dissolves in the carbonic 
acid water, forming, no doubt, ferrous bi¬ 
carbonate. In this way artificial chaly¬ 
beate water has been prepared by shaking 
up finely divided iron with carbonic acid 
water. In this action hydrogen gas is 


* Paper presented by Prof. A. C. Brown at 
the Edinburgh meeting of the British Iron and 
Steel Institute. 
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given off. Solutions Lave been thus pre¬ 
pared containing nearly one-tenth per 
cent, of iron. If oxygen is present dis¬ 
solved in the water it will unite with the 


nascent hydrogen, and if we have sufficient * a 2f, * 8 ce rt&inly a question well 

water, iron and carbonic acid, the whole o{ consideration as regards its 


Fire-Proof Buildings. good in regard to buildings supplied with 

_ automatic devices for the suppression of 

. fires. The cost of the plant and the in- 
The value of fire-proof buildings in a tere8t thereon mugt n * t ^ forgottell . 

rge city is certainly a question well XLis fa exempli fi e d in the case of tbe mill 
frthy of consideration as regards its mu tuals 

^ring upon fire-insurance interests and It ig ’evident, then, that the sporadic 
e reduction of losses hot only im- erection of fire-proof buildings can have 

imnAiia ni>n Tva m mirhin rhor Aftnr . - . _ 1 . 0 . . 


of the dissolved oxygen will be thus con- upon fire-insurance interests and j t j g eV j(j en t ? then, that the sporadic 

sumed. The presence of dissolved oxygen reduction of losses. Not only un- erec tion of fire-proof buildings can have 

quickens the solution of the iron, the tend- P erviou8 to fire from within, they offer k ut uttle effect upon the cost of insurance 
ency of the oxygen to combine with the ca8 . e of large conflagrations an equally to t jj e g enera j public. Not until such 
hpfirnrrpn eimnlvinrr an effective barrier to the passage of the ~ art rw>noro 1 oa f a Viqva on 


nascent hydrogen supplying an additional 
motive to the action. 

Probably in ordinary rusting no hydro- 


effective barrier to the passage of the 
flames in their destructive course. The 
natural stages of growth through which 


gen actually becomes free, 


under a c ^y ^ P 888 * n course °f its 


buildings become so general as to have an 
effect upon the hazard, by materially less¬ 
ening the danger of a fire spreading, 
would it be worth while to take them into 


ordinary conditions there will always be na * ura * development is essentially the consideration in the matter of reducing 
enough dissolved oxygen to convert all the 8ame * First the gathering of a few p rem j um8 —the more so as these buildings 
nascent hydrogen into water. When a tumble cottages, then the post office, gen- p a j^ no premiums for protection them- 
solution of ferrous bicarbonate is exposed era ^ store, &c., until the aggregation of ge ] ve8 ftn d consequently were not a source 
to an atmosphere containing neither free numbers swells into, first, the village, then 0 f p ro flt to the companies. In point of 
oxygen nor carbonic acid it loses carbonic *: own or C1 !^ ^ome may take longer a great many buildings supposed by 

acid, and insoluble ferrous carbonate is to develop than others, but the steps t ^ e j r owner8 to be fire-proof are far from 
precipitated. If free oxygen is present noted are essentially the same. Naturally, being such. A building to be fire-proof 
in the atmosphere to which it is exposed a * *he outset no restrictions could be j n true 0 f the word is one in 

the ferrous carbonate is oxidized into pl^fd upon the nrst settlers as to pre- w bich the materials are actuallv imper- 


precipitated. If free oxygen is present noted are essentially the same. Naturally, being such. A building to be fire-proof 
in the atmosphere to which it is exposed a * outset no restrictions could be j n true 0 f the word is one in 

the ferrous carbonate is oxidized into pl^fd upon the nrst settlers as to pre- w bich the materials are actually imper- 
ferric hydrate, carbonic acid being given cautions against fire in the erection of their v j OU8 the action of fire. The conflagra- 
off. This, if the water U not already ^ raost P 8 ". latter are t ion Chicago proved that so-called fire- 

saturated with carbonic acid, dissolves in nmnble in the extreme and in the event of p^of buildings were actually worthless 
the water. We can now follow the whole ^ 08S cou iu be easily replaced at no great w h e n put to the test. Iron fronts curled 
process of rusting and divide it into expense. The community interest—that U p p a p er under the fierce heat, 

stages—these stages being really separable, ansln g from the contiguity of buildings Granite blocks cracked and split apart 

if we take proper precautions,‘but in the does not exist until a later period, when un der the same influence, leaving the con- 
usual case overlapping one another. We the land has grown so \aiuable that tents of the building quickly exposed to 
have (1) the formation of soluble ferrous buildings adjoin. Business blocks at the the devouring element. It would seem, 

bicarbonate; (2) the conversion of ferrous outset are built of wood, on the score of then, that the study of the future of the 

bicarbonate into fen ic hydrate, the white cheapness, but as the town prospers new var j 0 us building materials employed and 
ferrous carbonate passing through green buildings of brick or stone begin to make their value from the underwriters’ stand- 
and black intermediate substances into the l ^ eiT appearance; and, like the strata m point in determining the rate to be charged 
reddish-brown ferric hydrate— i.e. % rust. rocks, the different types of wood, wou ]d be well worthy of careful attention 

We have to note that the carbonic acid brick and stone structures mark the eras j n connection with the inspection of build- 

dissolved in the liquid water, which is of a city s growth. Old as is New iork at the time of their construction, 

necessary for the process of rusting, is not ^ty, this is also true in regard to it, and jq re i n8uran ce, like many other branches 

used up m the process. It is given off sandwiched in among some of its most Q f business, has been brought to such a 
during the oxidation of the ferrous bicar- substantial and solid business edifices can p 0 j n t through close competition that it 
bonate to ferric hydrate, and is thus st ill be seen here and there the gable- re q U j res the greatest skill in management 
ready to act on the new surface of the r<fbfed frame building put up many years yjgpj a f„i r re turn on the money in- 
metallic iron. The continuation of the a g° i° T a farmhouse. vested. The careful study of questions 

process of rusting is not therefore de- It is evident, then, that the fire-proof connected with the business that were 

pendent on new* carbonic acid absorbed building is the outcome of the higher evo- formerly considered as not worth noticing 
from the air, but the original carbonic lution of cities. A certain combination of w iH a t the present day often determine 
acid, if not removed, can carry on the factors are needed before such buildings the result of a net gain or actual loss at 
process indefinitely, as long as liquid water can be reasonably looked for. A city can the end of the year, 
is present, and oxygen is supplied from protect its interests to some extent by | 

♦V.a. U hniWincT nrdinnnr*^ wliirh forbid thp prpp- 


the air. Once the process is started it building ordinances which forbid the erec- 

goes on more rapidly, because the porous tion of frame structures within certain The D. Moore Company, Limited, of 
rust not only does not protect the iron, limits, but it cannot specify as to the ex- Hamilton, Ont., favor us with one of the 
but favors, by its hygroscopic character, pense an owner shall go to in construe- 1888-89 wholesale price lists of their 
the condenstion of water vapor from the tion. He may put up a brick building, manufactures. The catalogue is a con- 
air as linuid water. A niece of iron, there- keeping iust within tne limit of the law, venient-sized pamphlet, bound in cloth. 


a brick building, manufactures. The catalogue is a con- 
e limit of the law, venient-sized pamphlet, bound in cloth, 


air as liquid water. A piece of iron, there- keeping just within the limit of the law, venient-sized pamphlet, bound in cloth, 
fore, which has begun to rust will con- and yet have a structure that is just as a nd a feature that commends itself es- 

tinue rusting in an atmosphere not satur- easily destroyed as the prohibited frame, pecially, is the ledger indexing, by means 

ated with water vapor, an atmosphere in Such buildings are put up purely for spec- 0 f which the quickest reference may be 
which a piece of clean iron will not rust, ulative purposes, and the builder has no made to the contents. To show the char- 
because liquid water will condense on the interest in them save as to tbe extent of acter and extent of the goods enumerated, 

hygroscopic rust from such an atmosphere, profit the transaction will yield. The we will repeat the section headings as^ 

but not on the bright iron. great objection to the general introduction they appear on the ledger index: Stamped 

_ u of tire-proof buildings is their much higher Ware, Spoons, Tinners’ Trimmings, Jap- 

. cost. This has been lessened to some ex- anned-Ware, Miscellaneous Goods, Copper 

The copper wire department of the tent by the introduction of new and a nd Brass Goods, Wire Goods, Galvanized 
plant of the Hartman Steel Company, cheaper fire-proof materials, but there is and Sheet-Iron-Ware, Agate Enamel-Ware r 
Limited, at Beaver Falls, Pa., is being a mple room for further improvement. Milk Can and Creamery Can Trimmings, 
operated to its full capacity, with plenty The avera g e property-owner is guided in Pieced Tinware, Tools, Machines and Coal- 
of orders on hand. his choice 0 f a building by the item of Oil Stoves. The pamphlet is illustrated 

- interest to be returned upon the capital throughout, and full price lists are given, 

Messrs. James W. Queen & Co., of invested. As a rule, it is the wealthy cor- together with brief descriptive particulars 
Philadelphia, Pa., have just issued a special porations, or individuals, who are content where necessary. A further alphabetical 
catalogue devoted to chemical apparatus, with a fair rate of interes: that can be index is provided at the back of the book, 

assayers’ materials and general laboratory relied upon as permanent who indulge while the front page is a discount sheet 

supplies. The publication is undoubtedly in fire-proof buildings. There is not a with a general price list for 1888. 

one of the most complete of the kind that structure of this description in New York _ 

we have seen, and to the scientific worker City that has not been constructed by one 

will be of considerable value and con- of these classes, and the rule doubtless From the Marquette (Mich.) Mining 

venience. A large number of illustrations holds good everywhere. No laws or mu- Journal , of the 20 ult., we take the fol- 
are given of different appliances in current nicipal ordinances can ever be effective in lowing table, showing the shipments by 
use, together with sizes, prices and, in dealing with the fire danger other than in ports up to date this season, in comparison 
some cases, brief descriptions. On one of requiring certain conditions in building as with shipments for the corresponding por- 

the opening pages of the catalogue we a matter of precaution, such conditions tion of the two preceding years: 

notice a somewhat peculiar announcement being merely the avoidance of known 1886.3 

to the effect that the catalogue will be sources of danger in construction. The M uet ^ e 730,238 740,947 779,78 

mailed upon application to any address on fire-proof structure, if absolutely tire-proof, Escanaba . . . . . . 1,841,215 1,846’537 1,340’020 

receipt of 50 cents, but it is explained im- would require no insurance whatever; but St. Ignace...... 102,313 86,930 

mediately after that this will be deducted there is the added cost of erection, the in- Ashland, • 932,322 988,036 653,294 

from the first purchase amounting to f 10 terest on which must be taken into account ^^„„ arbor8 ’ sarjuv; a*v7 744 279.94T 

or more, so that practically the catalogue when the saving in fire premiums is to be . - ’ _!_ _'—- 

will be delivered free of charge. • calculated. The same rule also holds Total. 3.974,473 4,020,£54 3,121,069 


From the Marquette (Mich.) Mining 


Port. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886.3 

Marquette.... 

... 730,238 

740,947 

779,73 

1,8»,080 

Escanaba ..., 

... 1,841,215 

1,846,537 

St Imace.... 

,.. 102,313 

86,930 

68,081 

Ashland, Wis.. 932,322 
Two Harbors, 

988,036 

658,294 

Minn. 

... 368,385 

357,744 

279,94T 

Total. 

... 3.974,473 

4,020,224 

3,121,069 
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Gould’s New Deluge Suction and 
Lift Pumps. 

Fig. 1 of the accompanying illustrations 
represents the new deluge pump of the 
Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., and is designated as their No. 829 
in their new catalogue. It is designed 
for shallow or small vessels of not more 


the past year, has been appointed general 
manager of the Duluth and Iron Range 
Railroad, over which the Vermillion Range 
iron ores are taken on their way to mar¬ 
ket. The Railway Age states that few 
men have had such varied experience in 
the railway service as Mr. Carpenter, he 
having been at various times telegraph 
operator, station agent, shop clerk, store¬ 
keeper, traveling auditor, 
superintendent, agent for 
freight, &c., during a score 
of years. The last railway 
position he held before 
entering the service of the 
Union Steel,Company was superintendent 
of the Chicago Division of the Chicago, 
St. Paul and Kansas City Railway. His 
efficiency in previous official statious would 
appear to be a guarantee of his success in 
his new one. 


1816, the specifications of the donor being 
4 4 that it should be given .to the most 
deserving.” This award is in trust of the 
city of Philadelphia, but is given under 
the advice and recommendation of a com¬ 
mittee of the Franklin Institute. As it w r as 
stated, the circular of Mr. Wahl is to make 
public these facts, and the object of 
getting as many applications as possible. 
Any person interested in these awards, by 
addressing the Secretary of the Franklin 
Institute, will receive fuller information 
respecting the manner of making applica¬ 
tion, and the Committee on Science and 
Art will give attention to reports upon 


Awards to Inventors. 


Fig. 3. —Deluge Pump , with Crank , <Sbc. y 
Side Inlet. 


discoveries and inventions which may be 
sent with a view to receiving one or the 
other of the awards. The conditions of 
these medals are so very broad that almost 
every one of an inventive turn of mind 
has a certain personal interest in them. 
It is a very simple matter to communicate 
with the Franklin Institute it any one has 
a patented device which they think of 
merit, and we think Mr. Walil ought to 
receive a host of communications within a 
twelvemonth. 


King's Improved Sash Support and 
Bolt. 


The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents this article attached to the sash, a 
portion of which is removed to show' the 
construction of the Bolt and the method 
of its operation. The barrel, as wdll be 
inferred from the cut, is pressed against 
the jamb by means of a large spiral spring, 
D, the object of this pressure being to 
hold the sash at any desired point and 
prevent rattling. Through the barrel a 
bolt passes, which is actuated by a small 
spiral spring inside the larger spring. 
This bolt thus acts independently of the 
barrel, and the office of the spring is to 
force the bolt into the hole N, and lock 
the sash when closed. This bolt is con¬ 
nected with and operated by the lever C 
by means of a rack and pinion movement, 


We have received through Mr. Will¬ 
iam H. Wahl, Secretary of Franklin 
Institute, of Philadelphia, a circular re 
cently issued in w hich attention is directed 
to certain awards in the gift of the Insti¬ 
tute to inventors and others. The object 
in issuing the circular is to make the in¬ 
formation more public, and in that w T ay be 
able to award the medals more satisfac¬ 
torily. The first is the Elliott Cresson 
Medal of gold, which w as founded by the 
legacy of Elliott Cresson, of Philadelphia, 
and conveyed to the trustees of the Frank¬ 
lin Institute. The committee having the 
matter in charge, after proper investiga- 


Fig. 1 .—New Deluge Suction and Lift Pump. 

than 15 to 20#feet depth of hold, for con¬ 
tractors who wrish to pump large quanti¬ 
ties of water from excavations, and for 
irrigation w ? here a compact and capacious 
pump is desirable. The cylinder is lined 
with brass, the valves rubber faced, and 
the lever socket made at such an angle 
that the bent wrought-iron lever when put 
in one side up is right for ordinary pump¬ 
ing, and by simply changing it to the 
other side up it becomes a vertical lever. 
This lever may also be worked from three 
different points, as showm by the lugs in 
the cut. The pump has large valves, ac¬ 
cessible and removable by hand from 
above, while to the bottom of the base is 
bolted a flanged screw which may be for 
any size of pine ordered, or changed for 
other sizes if desired. The pump is made 
in two sizes, 6 and 8^-inch cylinder wuth 
4 and 6-inch stroke. It is also made with 
elevated base to be used above deck, or 
foundation w'here it is desired to use 
hose connection, or more convenient to 
make pipe connections in this manner. 
Fig. 2 represents the pump with the addi¬ 
tion of a heavy forked rod, adapting it for 
power as well as hand use. This forked 
rod maybe connected to w r ood rod of wind¬ 
mill walking beam or other power, and 
operated in any place where the water is 
not more than 25 feet distant for irriga¬ 
tion, excavations, &c. It is also made 
with elevated base for attaching hose or 
wrought-iron pipe at side. Fig. 8 shows 
the pump surmounted with a strongly 
bolted heavy frame supporting bearing 
boxes with crank shaft, spur and pinion 
jjears below, &c. The capacity of this 
pump is from 3000 to 4000 gallons of water 
per hour. 


Myron J. Carpenter, 'general agent of 
the Union Steel Company, of Chicago, for 


Fig. 2.— Deluge Pimp, for Manual or Wind 
Power , with Side Inlet. 

tion, grant the medal either for some dis¬ 
covery in the arts and science, or the in¬ 
vention or improvement of some useful 
machine, or some new process of combina¬ 
tion of material and manufactures, or for 
the ingenuity and skill of architectural 
workmanship. In this enumeration it will 
be seen that a very extensive field is cov¬ 
ered, and that applications may properly 
come from a very great number of sources. 
The second award is the John Scott legacy, 
premium and medal, which is $20 and a 
medal of copper. This was founded in 
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so that it is readily withdrawn when de¬ 
sired. By moving the same lever C up-' 
ward, the bolt is carried backward to a 
point where it engages with the barrel, so 
that by continued lifting on the lever it is 
drawn in, and its pressure on the jamb 



King's Sash Support and Bolt. 


relieved, the sash being thus allowed to 
slide freely. The lever also serves as a 
lifter in raising the sash. Whenever the 
lever is dropped, the barrel is again 
forced against the jamb, so as to hold the 
sash securely, preventing it from falling. 
The points made in regard to this article 
are: That it supports the sash at all points, 
locking it when closed; that it prevents 
rattling and does not disfigure the sash; 
that it is almost entirely out of sight; 
that it can readily be applied; that it is 
not liable to get out of order, and is fur¬ 
nished at a moderate price. 

Improved Potato Masher, Press and 
Strainer. 

Silver & Co., 56 Warren street, New 
York, are manufacturing a new upright 
press for mashing potatoes, pressing fruit, 
&c. It is represented in the accompany¬ 
ing illustrations, which indicate its gen¬ 
eral features and the different ways in 
which it can be used. It will be observed 
that it is mounted on a support, which 
can be attached to any table, and in which 
it is swiveled, permitting it to be used 
either over a dish on the table or a large 


to, especially in the fact that it is not neces¬ 
sary to hold it up over the table or dish 
when in use. 


The Cleopatra Hair Curler. 

The illustration given below represents 
a new T hair curler which is put on the 
market by Haff & Walbndge, 70 and 78 
Leonard street, New York. The cut gives 
a general view of the curler, but does not 
indicate clearly its special leature, which 
consists in the fact that the iron to which 


end of which is shown in the illustration 
projecting through the opening in the face- 
place. By reference to the engraving it 
will be noticed that there are two screws 
indicated in the face-plate of the device. 
By turning these screws the outer edge of 
the plate is drawn forcibly against the side 
of the roller or drum, thereby clamping it, 
as it w ere, against the fixed side of the 
plate and holding it with any desired ten¬ 
sion. The adjustment is made before the 
fixture is applied to the casing of the 
window and causes the roller to run with 
greater or less friction as may be found 



The Cleopatra Hair Curler. 


the handle is attached after being heated 
is inserted in the tube, thus preventing 
the soiling of the hair or fingers by con¬ 
tact with the iron. The tube in which it 
is inserted as well as the arm by which the 
pressure on the hair is obtained is nickel- 
plated, thus giving an attractive appear¬ 
ance. 


Little Giant Wire Cutter. 


This article, which is represented in the 
accompaning illustration, is made by the 
Collins-Gibbons Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. This tool is referred to as small but 
very powerful, the cutting leverage being 



Little Giant Wire Cutter. 


almost directly on the center. The tool is 
referred to as cutting any size of wire up 
to A inch diameter, just as if it were 
sawed off. There is a gauge attachment 
with each cutter. 

The Caldwell Sash Balance. 

A substitute for the ordinary sash cord 
and weight, possessing certain features of 


desirable. A feature of construction to 
which the maker directs special attention 
is the manner of attaching the tape to the 
sash. This is accomplished by setting 
screw’s in the edge of the sash sufficiently 
below the surface not to interfere with 
the casing and securing the tape by means 
of the brass loop, clearly shown in the 
cut. This, the manufacturer claims, ad¬ 
mits of the easy removal of the sash from 
the window for needed repairs or cleaning, 
it being only necessary to unhook the loop 
from the screw and allow the tape to 








Silver dt Co.'s Improved Potato Masher, Fruit Press, dbc. 


pan or other receptacle off of the table. 
The cups or strainers are made with open¬ 
ings of different size, according to the use 
for which they are intended, and they are 
removable, so as to permit them to be 
easily cleaned. One tine perforated cup 
is furnished for jellies, jam, &c., and one 
coarse perforated cup for potatoes, fruits, 
&c. The manufacturers allude to the effi¬ 
ciency with which this article does its 
work and the economy of power connected 
with its use. Its convenience is referred 


novelty, is being introduced to the build¬ 
ing trades by W. H. Caldwell, of Nos. 
288 and 290 State street, Rochester, N. Y. 
A very clear idea of the general appearance 
of the device, w’hich is known as the 
Caldwell sash balance, may be gathered 
from the engraving presented herewith. 
The balance consists of a casing or outer 
shell, within which is placed a cast-irou 
drum carrying a coil spring. Attached to 
one end of this spring ana wound about 
the drum is a narrow brass tape, the outer 


The Caldwell Sash Balance. 

wind into the balance. The point at 
which the loop is attached to the tape is 
made sufficiently large to prevent that end 
when released from the window sash from 
disappearing within the outer casing of 
the balance. It is claimed for this device 
that it is applicable not only to window 
sash, but also to lifting doors, show-cases 
and similar work. It is so constructed 
that it may be adjusted to different 
weights according to the work required 
of it. While recently introduced to 
the trade, it has been tested in a num¬ 
ber of buildings in Rochester and is 
being put into others in process of 
erection. It is well made and is claimed 
to be durable and economical. 


The rivet steel, tests of which were pub¬ 
lished on page 658 of The Iron Age , No¬ 
vember 1, was made by the Troy Steel 
and Iron Company, of Troy, for John 
Roach. 


Japan is supplying herself from England 
with machinery for the manufacture 
cotton and woolen fabrics. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1888. 


./Voce.—The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail fn the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers' 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it 1 not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps oy the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers, 
at the figures named. 
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A. F. * C. Co. “ 8p#*clal.” 10 * 12 gauge...40*10*2 8 

Fowler’s Patent, 10 * 12 gange. 9 100.68.96 

tthfUt Loaded — 

List Mo. 10,1887.dls 20* 10 0 

^f/MTo. * W. R. A.-B. Bm llnp. .J2.001 
0.1LCAW.R. A.-R E., 0*10 ..2.80 
D. M. a * W. R. A.—B. E., 7*8.... 8.60 
0. X. a * W. R. A.—P. E., 11 up. 

0.X. a * W. R. A—P. R., 0*10.. 

U. M. a * w. R. A.—P. ft. 7*8 .. 

■ley’s a E.. 11 up.. 

■lev's P. ft. 11 # SO ....-. 

Anrlla_Eagle anvils.....* n 10#, dls80 # 80*6f 

Peter vrighn..ou# 

srautegfs Mouse go to..... . Mm 

Armltage Mouse Hole, Extra.11| 

T r ento n.. 

Wilkinson’s. 

J. * Riley Carr. Patent Solid.. 

Ammu Mm end DrO— 

■SuersFalls Co....618.00. dU 80 0 

QsiMr Anvil and Vise.dls 868 

Allen Combined Anvil and Vise.68, dls 40*10 6 

Moor* * Barnes Mfg. Co..dt« 881# 0 

Apple Parers. 

Advance. 9 dos. $4.76 

Antrim Combination. 9 dot. 6.60 

Baldwin. ... . 9 dos. 6.25 

Champion. .$d)«. 7.26 

Eureka, 1688.each 1?.«>0 

Family Bay State .. . 9 dos. 12.00 

Gem . 9 dos. 6.26 

Gold Medal.P dos. 4.00 

Hudson’s New *88. W dos. 8.76 

Ideal ... .9 do*. 4.76 

Improved Bay 8tate . . ...6* dos. 8000 

Little star .9 dos. 6.00 

Monarch. P dos. 13.60 

New Lightning .. * dos. 6.60 

Oriole.9 dos. 4.00 

Penn. 9 dos. 4.00 

Perfection.9 dos. 4.00 

Pomona ..9 dos. 4 00 

Rocking Table.9 dos. 6.00 

Turntable.9 dos. 4.6o 

Victor. a dos. 18.60 

Waverly.9 cos. 4.60 

White Mountain.9 dos. 4.60 

72. 9 dos. 4.26 

76.9 dos. 6.76 

78. 9 dos. 0.60 

Asffers as* Bite* 

Douglass Mfg. Oo..1 

Mumphirysvllle 0 Kfg^Oo. *. .’ V.V.V.! f —. du 70 * 

Vtench, Swift * Co. (F. EL Beecher) J 

Mew Haven Conner Co.dls 60*10*10 % 

Qpok%, Douglass Mfg. Co...... .aia oo8 

pork's. New Haven Copper Co., dls 60*10*60*10*6 * 

Ires’ Circular Lip.dls 60 % 

Patent Solid Head. .dls so % 

a ft Jennings * Co., No. 10, extension lip.. .dls 40 % 

0L ft Jennings * Co., No. 80.dls 60 8 

0. ft Jennings * Co., Anger Blts,ln fancy boxes. 

9 set, 32* quarters. No 6, $6: No. 8C, J? .. di* 20 0 

Lewis' Patent Single Twist.dls 46 8 

Russell Jennings’ Augers and Bits. dls 26 8 

Imitation Jennings’Bltstnew list).dls 60#6;<*6 * 

Pugh’s Black.dls 20 % 

Oar Bica.dls 60*10*60 0 

L’Hommedfeu Car Bits.dls 16*10 8 

Vtorstner Pat. Auger Bits.dls 10 l 


<**«.»6*io* 


Fren^hljwtft * Co..( 26*i0*6f 

Sommer's Adjustable 9 doii.'848.V.*. .*.*V. . .dls 40*10 8 

Steams'...dls 20*10 % 

Ives' Expansive, eaeh 1440.dls 60*10 8 

UnJvoersal Expansive, seek 6*40.dls 20 8 

Wood's...dls 86 * 86*10 8 


•CtevanHve Btf— 

Jlark’s small, $18; Urge, EM., 

Ives' Na 4, per dos., ISO. 

Swan’s. 

Steer’s, No. 1.686 { Na 2, $22. 

Stearns' No. *, 648. 


.dls 86# 86*6 8 

.dls 86 # 40 8 

.dls 40 8 

.dls 86 8 

.dls 20 8 


.-....9 gross 62.75 #68.26 

..9 doa. 8L10, dls 26*10 8 

"Bee”.dU 26 *28*68 

Double Cut, Shepardson’a.dls 46 * 46*6 * 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co.dis 30*10 8 

Double Cut, Hartwell’s, 9 grow. .16.26 

Double Cut. Douglass’.dls 40*io % 

Double Cut. Ives'.dls 60 * 60*6 % 

Bit Sloe* Drill*— 

Morse TwUt DrllU.dls 60*10*6 8 

Standard.dls 60*10*6 % 

Cleveland.dls 60*10*6 % 

Syracuse, for metal.dis 60*10*6 8 

Syracuse, for wood (wood lUt).dls 80 e 30*6 % 

Willlams' or Holt’s, for metaL .dls 60*10*10 * 

Williams' or Holt’s, for wood.-dls 40*10 8 

BMp Augen and BU9— 

L’Hommedleu’s.dU 16*10 81 

Watrous’a..dls 16*108 l 

Buell s.dls 16*10 8 i °/ ien 

Snell’s Ship auger Patt*n Car Blta.dU 16*108 j « Iv « n * 
Awl Hafts. 

Sowing. Brass Ferrule..18.60 9 gross-dls 46*10 % 

Patent Sewing, Short.|L00 9 doa—dU 40*10 % 

Patent Sewing. Long.fl.20 9 dos.—net 

Patent Peg, Plain Top..110.00 9 gross—dls 46*10 1 

Patent Pea. Leather Ton...412.00 9 cross—dls 46*108 


Awls, Brad Sets, *e. 

\wU, Sewing, Common.9 gross $1.70—dls86 % 

Iwls, 8houlderea Peg..-9^ress88.46—dls40*40*108 


iwls. Patent Peg..-9gross 68#—dis 40*40*10 % 

> wls. Shouldered Brad.. 12.70 9 gross—dls 36 8 

twls. Handled Brad..$7.60 9 gross—dls 46 % 

kwls. Handled Scratch......$740 9 gross—dU 86*10 8 

vwls. Socket Sorateh.8140 9 dos—dls 26 # 80 8 

Awl and Tael Sets, 

kthen’s Bets. Awls * TooU.No.90.9dos.810—dls 65*10 1 
fray's Ad Tool Hdls.. Noe. 1,818; 8. H8.; 8. $12; 4, IP. 

dls 26*26*10 8 

Hiller’s Falls Adj. Tool Hdls., Noe. 1,812; 2,818.dls 25 8 

*Ienry’s Combination Haft..9 dos, 86 

Irad Sets, No. 42, 810.60. No. 48. 812.60.. .dU 70*10*6 8 
trad Bets, Stanley's Excelsior, No. 1,17.60 .) 

Irad Bets, Stanley’s Bxoelslor. No. 8, $4.00 .} dis 80*10 8 
<rad Bets. Stanley’s BxeeUlor, No. 8.86.60. ‘ 

Axes. 

Mahers’ and Special Brand s- 

Iflrst quality.9 dos. 86.00 * 8640 

Others.-.9 dos, 8&.60 #85.76 

Axle Grease. 

rraasr’s, in bulk..Msg 9 P.4#; PalL 9 »,6#net 

Frasers, in boxes.9 gross 80.60 

Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs., 9 dos., 1 Pt 81.20; 2 b.82 

Dixon’s Everlasting...10-b palU, each, 86# 

Lower grades, special brands.9 srr© 86.60 # 87 

Axlea.—No. l,4##4M* Na 2, 6H * 6^#, 

80 S. 7 to 18...dis 60*66 8 

Nos. 10 to Si. . dU 60*10*10*70 8 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Oiling: 
Standard Farm (1 to 6) and Special FarmfAl to A6) 

Less than 10 sets. .9. .dls S8H 8 

Over 10 set#. ..dls 88H*6 5 

X Strong Exp. (0 to 0), * XX Strong Track (lo to 16 ): 

Less than 10 sets.dls 10 8 

Over 10 sets.dls 10*6 8 

doa 818. .dls 608 

Balmmoeo*—Spring Balances.dls 60 % 

Common 84»...9 dos., 8L60—dis 60 8 

Ohatillon’s Spring Balaaees.dls 60 2 

Chatlllon’s Circular Spring Balances.dls 60 % 




Light Brass..-.dls 70*10 8 

Extra Heavy.-.dls 60*10 % 

Whits Metal.—dls 60*10*10 6 

Silver Chime..-..dls 38^*10 % 

_Globe (Goes's Patent)....-dls 86*10 * 368 




Gong. Abbe’s..... _ 

Gong. Yankee.dU 46*10 8 

Gong, Barton’s.dis 40*10 * 60 8 

Drank, Taylor^.dls 86*10 8 

- Brooks*.dU 60*10*8 8 

Cone’s.dU 10 8 

Conner* ...dls80*108 

\ Sargents...dU60*108 

Lever, Taylor’s Bromaedor Plated......net 

Lever, Taylor’s Japanned.dls 86*10 % 

Lever. R.E.M Da’s.die 60*10*2# 

Pull, Brook’s .dU 60*10*8 8 

**■11 Westers. ... ..dU88*108 


Common Wrought-..ais owuu 8 

Western. dls 80*10 8 

western, Ssnfentt list.dls 70*10 8 

Kentucky •' after ”.dls 80*10 8 

Kentucky. Sargent's list.dls 70*10 1 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky, new list.dls 70*70*10 % 

faxes 8 tar.-dis 60*10 # 60*10*6 1 

CtU .a is 40*40*6 8 

Farm Sells.9 a, 8# # 8)## 

Steel a llor Church and School Bells.. dis so s 

Bellnws.—Siacksmltas’.— dls eo*l0*6 #60 8 

MoMers’ .dls 40 * 40*10 i 

Band ... .dls 4'wlO# f0< 

Belting, linhher. 

Common Standard.-..dls 70*108 

standard.dls 70*70*5 % 

Extra.dls 60*5*00x10 

N. Y. B.* f. Oo.. Standard.dls 00&6 % 

N.Y.B.*p Oo.. Extra Standard.dU 60*10 8 

Bench Steps. 

Morrill’s...9 dos IP—dls 60 8 

Hotchkiss’s.9 dos 86.00—dls 10 * 10*10 8 

Weston’s, per dos No. 1, HO: No. 8,10. • .dls 86*10*6 8 

MeGUl’s.9 dos 83—dls 10 8 

Bits.—Auger. Gimlet Bit 8tock. Drills, Ao., see 
Augers end Bits. 

Bit fielders. 

Extension. Berber’s.9 dos $16.00—dis 40 # 40*10 8 

■xtension, Ives’.9 dos 880.00—dls 60*6 # #0*10 8 

Diagonal.9 dos P4,€^-dls 40 8 

Angular.9 dos 894.00-dU 40*6 8 

Blind Adjusters. 

Domestic.9 per dos 18.00—dls 88U % 

Excelsior.9 dos 810.00-dU 60*10*8 8 

Washburn’s Self-Looking.dls 80 #90*10 8 


Blind Fasteners. 

Mackreu’s-.9 dos pairs, 81.0O-dls 90*90*10 % 

Van Band’s Screw Pattern..416 9 gro.—dls 60*108 

Van Sand's 014 Pattern..816 9 grow—dls 65*108 

Washburn’s Old Pattern.JO 9 grow net 

Merrlman’s..new list. Ml 

Austin * Eddy Na 8006.80 9 gra net 

Security Gravity..80 9 gro. net 

Blind Staples. 

Barbed, U m. and larger.9 » 7 X * 8# net 

Barbed, to In.9 • 8« # 0# net 

B leeks. 

Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron.dls 60 8 

Novelty Tackle Blocks. Mai. Iron.dls 60 % 

Be Its. 

Door and Sh uttor— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, *e.dls 70 * 70*108 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.dls 70 # 70*10 % 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent's lUtk.dis 66*10 8 

Ives’ Patent Door BolU.dls 60 8 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 #70*10 % 

Wrought 8quare.dls 70 # 70*10 8 

Wr’t Shutter, all Iron.Stanley’s list.dls 60*108 

Wr’t Shutter. Brass Knob,8tanley *s.dls 40*10 8 

Wrought Shutter. Sargent’s list.dls 60*10 8 

Wrought 8unk Flush. Sargent’s list..dls 66*10 8 

Wrought sunx Flush. Stanley’s list.......dls 60*10 8 

Wrought B.K.Flush. Oom’n Stanley’s list.dls 64*108 


Com. list June 10. ’84.dls 76*2*8*8 % 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76*108 

Phils, pattern, Ust Oct. 7, 84. ..dls 76*10*76*10*6 8 

a. B. A W .old list.dls708 

firs— 

Common, list Feb. 28. 1888.dls 70 8 

P. C. B. ft N. Co.. Empire, list Feb. 28.1883.... .dU 70 8 
P. C RAN. Co., PblladeL. list Oct. 84. ..dls 82to 8 

P.C.RAN.Co., Keystone. PhlL list. Oct.’84._dls 808 

P.C.B.AN.Co., Norway. PhlL list. Oct.’84.dls 76*10 8 
Am. R Oo.. Norway. PbfL.llstOct.l6.’84..dU 76*108 

Am. R Co., Eaglo. PhJL.llsT Oct.lR’84.dU 80 8 

am. R Co., PblladeL list. Oot. 1* 84...dls mi 8 

Am. 8. Co.. Bay 8tate. list Feb. 2R*83.dls 70 8 

R. R * W.. PblladeL Ust Oot. 16,1884.dls 82 8 

R. ft E. Mfg. Co.dls 708 

Stove and Ptov>— 

Stove.dls 62*4 8 

Plow.dls 00*68 

Am. 8. Co. Stove, Annealed...dls62to8 

R. B. * W., Plow...dls M 8 

R. B. * W.. Stove.dls 62to 8 

R. * E. Mfsr Stove.dls 62U % 

Machine, according to size.ois 76*10 # 80 8 

Bolt Enas, according to size.ols 76*10 * 80 8 

Bnrsx..-.9 b 0^*1014# 

Bering Machlrss. 

Without Augers. 0prM* Angular. 

Douglas. .$640 $6.76.dls 60 8 

SneU’s. Rice’s Patent. 6.60 6.76.dts 40*10*10 8 

Jennings.6.60 R76.dls46*46*10f 

Other Machines.3.86 R76.net 

Phillips*Pat., with Angers 7.00 740. ant 

Baw Pina 

Hnmason. Beokley * Oa’s.dls 60*10 8 

Sargent * Oa’s.$17 and $18, dls 60*10 % 

Peek. Stow * W. Oo.—dls 60*10 # 6o*10*5 8 

Brssss* 

Backus, Non. 110 to 114 and 81 to 8R.dls 60*8*60*108 

Backns, Nos. ^8,1* 14.dls 60*10*6 % 

Backus. Nos. 16, nTsO. 88,7 A, U.dls 70*10*6 % 

Barber’s, Nos. 10 to 10.-41s 60 8 

Barber’s. Nos. 80 to 88...-.dls 608 

Barber’s, Nos. 40 to 08..dls 60*108 

Barkers, Nos. ft 10 and IS.dls 76*10*808 

Barker’s, Plated, Nos. ft 10 and 19..dls 66*10*70 8 

Osgood's Ratchet.dls 40*10*60 8 

Spofford’s.dls 60*10 8 

Ires’ New Haven Novelty.dls 70 # 70*6 % 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet.dls 6v*6 # 60*10 % 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dls 00*6 # 60*10 0 

Ives’ Barbers.41s 60*6 * 60*10 0 

Ives’ 8pofford .dls 00*6# 60*108 

Common Ball. American..JL10*$L18 

Bartholomew's. Noe. 26.87. 80.dls 60*10*60*6 8 

Bartholomew’s. Nos. 117 118 JL10..dls 70# 70*60 

Amtdoo’s Barker’s Imp’d Plain.dls 76*10 # 80 % 

Amldon’s Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.dls 66*10 # 70 0 

Amldon’s Ratchet .-.dls 76*10 # 80 8 

Amldon’s Eclipse Ratchet .dls 60 0 

Amldon’s Globe Jawed.dls 40*40*10 8 

Amldon’s Corner Braoe....dls 40 # 40*10 8 

Amldon’s Universal.8 In.. $8.10: 1<Tin., $2.88 

Amldon’s Buffalo Ball.-.$1.10 * $1.15 

P. ft * W. ..dls 60*10 8 

Brackets. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list_din 66*10 * 66*10*10 0 

Shelf. Fancy. 8argenfs list....41s 60*10 # 60*10*100 

Reacting, plain.dls 60*10 # 60*10*6 8 

Reading. RoneUe.. dls OOA’O * 60*10*10 8 

Bright Wire Q s ss a.dls 87J#® 87*4*100 

Brat l era. \ Inch.. o i0 w x 11 

Hen Is’ Self-Basting.. 5 Per don. $4.60 640 646 

Bucket a.—See Weu Buckets and Palls. 

Ball Kings.—Union Oa Nut.dis 668 

Sargent’s..dls 6014*10 # 70*6 8 

Hotchkiss’ low list.-dls 80 « 

Humason. Beckley * Ca>-..dls 70 0 

Pecs. 8tow * w Oa’s...'...dls 60*10 * 60*10*10 1 

Bllrich Hdw.Oa. White MetaL low Ilstdls60*60*101 
Batcher’s Clan vers. 

Bradley’s.dls 26# 30 

L. * L J. White.dls 90*61 

Beatty’s.dls 40 # 40*# 

1 284 6 6 78 

$1640 10.00 21.60 24.00 27.00 80.00 8840 86.50 

New Haven Edge Tool Oa’s.dis 40 % 

P. R * W.dls 3SV4*6*88H*10 0 

Batts. 


..dls 88)4*16 0 
...dls 83H*1O0 




Wrought Brass.41s 70*70*10 0 

Oast Brass. Tleboufs.dls 83>$ 0 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s Fast. 

Oast Brass. Loose Joint.. 

Oast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow.. 

Fast Joint. Broad. 

Loose Joint.. 

Loose Joint. Japanned. 

Loose Joint. Jap. with AoornA. 

Parliament Batts. 

Mayer’s Hinges. 

Loose Pin, Acorns... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned. 

Loose Pin, Aoorns. Jap,Pltd.Tlps..... 


..dls 70*10 
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Kiimiti iAimu 

ftut Joint Narrow .ai» 70*10 % 

Fast Joint. Lt. Narrow...ate 70ftl0 \ 

Fast Joint. Broad...dls 70*10 i 

Loose Joint. Broad...cm 70*101 

Table Butte. Back flaps, Me ..die 70*101 

Inside Blind. Regular.dls 70 * 10 ' 

Inside BUno. Light...a Is 70 * 10 > 

Loose Pin.dls 70*10 » 

Bronsed Wrougnt Butts.dls 40tltd40ftu*b • 

Calipers.—See Compasses. 

GnlkSt Too 

Gautier.p ft 3Vt*6t 

Dewicks.pa 6V*toSs 

Can Openers. 

Messenger s Comet.. .* dot fa.00. dls 86 > 

American .-.* gross $8.<X 

Duple*.dos SB#, dls 16 * 90 ft 

I*man*e.P dos ts.75. dls SO » 

No. 4. French .... . .-p dos98.S5. dls 66 * 00 » 

No. 6, Iron handle ..© cross S6.00, dls 46 * 60 1 

Eureka. . ..P dos 92.60, dls 10 4 

Sardine Scissors. . ..p dos 92.76*98 00 ft 




V'<rl 4 srs« ieo. 


J. Sommer** Peerless Best Bloefc Tin Key.^hlM 


excelsior... .dls 60 ft 

' *tev»ns * no.’s Calipers and Dividers—dls 86*10 % 
Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dlvlderadis 85*10*. 0 ft 
Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers.dls 26 vl«* ft 


Starrett’s Combination Dividers.dls26* 10ft Domestto-- 


Self-Measuring, Victor.P dos WMM^dls 86*10 i 

Felloe Plates. ....PBAiiR^ 

Fifth Wheels.—Derby and Cincinnati .dls 46*6 ft 


t*«»er8 Lewis. 

ir ad leys... .dls 80S 

tenon's.dls 80*20*6 ft 

* ft L J. White.-dto 80*6 ft 


Messenger s Comet.. .p dos fa.00, dls 26 > 

American .-.p cross 98.0( 

Duplex.dos 86#, dls 16 * 80 ft 

I*man*e.P dos 98.76. dls 90 » 

No. 4. French .... .-P dos 98.26, dto 66 * 60 1 

No. 6, Iron handle .• cross 96.00, dls 46 * 60 \ 

Eureka. ..P dos 98.60, dls 101 

Sardine Scissors. . dos 92.76*98 00ft 

Btar.. .p dos $2.76 9 

Sprague. Vo. 1 . tr j », f 4 ,£p •», $MM. mvm<vsi« « 

World s best. • gross, ee. 1, 918.00; Na 2. 984.00. 

No. 8. 986.00. ...dls60*109 

Universal.P dos 98 00, dls 36*6 ft 

Domestic-..,....p dos 92.60, dls 46 9 

Champion .... © doa feon. dls 60 2 

Cards. 

Horse and enrry. dls 10*10 * H'ft 10*10 % 

Cotton.. . .list, *ng., 1663. dls 10 (4 10*10 9 
Wool ••. •* " dls 1C *10*109 

Carpet »t rate here. 

Cast Steel, Polished.p dos 12.26 

Cast Iron. Steel Points...P dos 80# 

Socket.-.p dos9L76 

Bullard’s.. ..dto *6 * 26*10 2 

Carnet sweesert. 

BSaeell No. 6.p dos 917.00 

Bfssell No. 7 New Drop Pan.P dos 910.00 

Mseell Grand.p dos 986 00 

Grand Rapids.P dos $24.00 

Crown Jewel... .No. 1. $18; No. 2.110; No. 3. $20 

Magic. ... ..p dos$15.00 

Jewel % dot 917.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled Trlmmlnss... 

• dos 127.00 

Improved Parlor Qneen, Japanned Trimmings — 

P doz $24.( 0 

Exof lsl;r.Pdostt2.00 

Oerland. ..p dos $18.00 

Parlor Qneen. p dos $ 24.00 

Housewife’s Delight.p dos 115.00 

Queen...p dos *16.00 

Queen, with band.» dos 918.00 

King. n do* *80.00 

Weed Improved. p dos 118.00 

Hhb_.. p dos $18.00 

Cog Wheel.P dos $16.00 

8 artrf dees.—See Ammunition, 
asters. 

Bed.> New list: 

PJxte. } Brass.. .dls 56 * 66*6 9 

Shallow Socket. ) Others-dls 60 * 60*6 9 

Deep Sooxet. 40*10 9 

Tale Casters, list May. 1884.dls 80*10*40 % 

Tale. Gem .dls 60*60*5 9 

Martin’s Patent (Pnoenlx).dls 46*10 * 50 9 


ilbertson Mf«. Co.dls 26 9 

Beatty’s.dls 40 * 40*6 9 

tendosST Tool Co.dls 80 * 80*6 9 

Uerlt screws. 

inmason * Beckley Ufg. Co..ais 40 * 40*10 % 

Hough’s Patent.dls 38*4 * 88*4*6 9 

tow# ttooa. * Hulbert. .dls #6 9 

Gem Halves and Getters. 

iradley’s..dls 109 

Vsdswort***.. . . .™..dls 86« 

Cradles.—Gram ..dls 60*8 6 

Grew Bare — test Steel.P h 4# 

Iron. Steel Points.Pi 8Us 

Carry Cembe. 

Fitch S ..-dto 60*10 * 60*10*10 2 


Nicholson Files, Rasps, *c ..dls 60*6*60*109 

N*cholson (X. F.) Files.dls 86 f 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Scoonds)dto 76 (extra prices ^ 
on certain s<ces.) 

Other makers, best brands.dls 60*6 * 00*10*5 9 

Fair brands .dls 60*10*10 * 70 9 

8 econd quality .. .dls 70*6 *75 9 

Heller’s Horse Rasps.-..ala 60*7*4 * 60*10 9 

McCa ffrey’s Horse hasps.dls 60*10 9 

£*Rfley Carr.List, Aprfl 1,1888, dls 169 

J* * Riley Carr Horse Rasps..41*199 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1. 1888. dls 16 9 


Vsdswort*’*. . ...— • _ Butcher.Butcher*list.dls209 

Cradlea.—Oram . ...dls 60*8 9 Stubs...Stubs list, dls 86 * 90 9 

Orew Bare - Jaat Steel.. .«• h 4# Turton’s.Turton’s list dls. 80 * 869 

Iron, Steel Points.Pi 8*44 American list d 609 

Carry Cemba. Fin int machines. 

Fitch s ..-dls60*10 * 60*10*109 Knox. iU inch Rolls.99.26seen. 

Rubber.p dos910.00, dls 20 9 Knox. 6-lnoh Rolls.JMOenob t®** 1 

perfer* .... .dls 9 Eagle Sc inch RolL.....98.16. dls4*4 

Curtain Pins.—Silvered Glass. net Eagle, 6fe-tneh Roll.8.86, dls 86 « 


perfer* ..dls 9 Eagle 8*4 laoh RolL.-..$8.16. dto to ft 

Curtain Pins,—Silvered Glass. net Eagle, 6fe-tn«h Roll.186, dls 36 9 

White Enamel.net Crown, 4*4 In., $6A0? 6-ln,$4.00; Ma, 96.60each.dls 36 f 

Gutters • Crown Jewel...6-ln., jkm eaob. dls 86 9 

Beaver Falls and Bootn’s.dls 88*4 9 AmerlcamMn.,98; 6-ln.,$8.40; 7dau,|AftOeach, dls 369 

Wostenholme..... .97.76 to 8 Domes tlcFlnter. .$L60 each, net 

D Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal..P doa fu, die969 

ampere, dec. . Qrowu Hand Fluter, Noe. L $16 1 2,918.60; 8. tio.dlsOO 2 

Dampers. Buffalo . .dls 50 ft Shepard Hand Fluter, No. 85..P dos $16.80, dls 40 2 

Buffalo Damper Clips..dls 60 2 Shepard Hand Fluter, Na 110.—P doa HI. dls 402 

. .....dls 40 2 hepard Band Fluter. Na 96.p do* 98. dls 40 9 

.dls 40*102 Ciarx 1 nano Fluter.. ...P dos 816 . 00 , dls862 

Combined Fluter and Bad Iron...P doa $16.00, dls 80 9 

Buffalo.p dos 110.00 dls 109 

i’ list..dls 80*10 2 Plating Kelssers...4h4ll 


Crown Damper.....die 40 2 

Excelsior.dls 40*10 2 

Dlvido r s ^ aec Comp ass e s 

Kmbosaed*GlJtfpope * Stevens’ list..dls 80*10 ft 

Leather, Pope * Stevens’ list. .dls 40 2 


Brass. Pope * Stevens’ list- .-dls 40 2 Blair? 


Fodder Hfieezen, 


Torrey^aSod?r«5r®lhx slae...-...-.F d«« H -80 

Gray s....~F era 890.00, dls 90 2 

Bee Rod .F fib. 180.00. dls 90 2 

Warner’s Na 1. P do*.88.60; Nat,98.80.dl*40*10*A0 2 

Gem (Coll),Ust AprUlOsSO..dls 102 

Star (Coll), list Aprfl IV, 1880... - .-dls 90 % 

Victor (Coll).-dto 60 * 60*10 2 


>.00, dls90 2 _Forha.—Hay. Manure.fta.AssaMst..dls06*69 

>.00. dls 90 2 Manure, *a, Pblte. lht...dls 60 * 60*6 9 

40*10*60 2 Plated, see Snoona. 


. 5 }JJ 5 J ^Freenera, lc© Cream. 

’ ‘ill m a i Buffalo Champion.. 

LtaStnra*.. 


i White Mountain.. 


Hercules.......dls 60 2 ««n 

Shaw Door Check and 8prtng..dls 96 * 80 * 86 % P. D 

Elliott’s Door Check and Spring.-dls 26 2 8he I 

Drawing Hnlvee. Fi 

F. ».*W. j dto 7Wk R^ Hlgl 

isa-musaa::::::::::: i l°s, 

Merrill .. ..‘SSJSKlf J T ' ow 

Wltherby end Douglass....dk 76*75*5 % No 


:~ 5 BB 

60 2 Fruit and Jelly Pressm. . _ 

:10 2 Enterprise Mfg. Co. . 

86 2 Shepard’s Queen City........*d*499 

• Hlg^Ll^;..dls 76*6 <h 76*109 

T 0 « NO. 0 1 26 4 6 O r . 9 

, . - V dos . .98.76 4.70 6.80 6.96 6.66 7.60 8.76 10.00 n 26 
22 9 Tx>w List .dU 06*10 2 


..d8MH9 


Martin’s Patent (Pnoenlx).dls 46*10 * 60 % 

Parson's Antl-friooon.dls 60 * 60*10 2 

"Giant ’’ Truox Casters...ais 10 * 10*6 % 

Stationary Truck Casters.dls 46*10 

Cuttle Leaders. 

Bumuson, Beckley * Ca*s. ..-dls 70 2 

■•rfent’s.dls 66H*10 2 

Hotchkiss.^Tdls 80 2 

Peck Stow * W. Co...dls 60*102 

Chain. 

Vrmoe. 0*4-10-2, exact sixes.P pafr.fl 08 i 5 o Aloa 

Traoe, Ott-lO-s, exact slses.P pair. .92 > au 
Trace .7-10-8, exact alseu.. P pair. 1.11 S 00*10^6 2 
Not*.— 1 Traoes. “ Regular ” slsee Ss net P pair less 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Stretoner, and other rancy chains, list 

NOV. 1, 1864.dls 60*10 * 50*10*6 2 

American Con 3-10 *4 6-16 |# 7-16 H H M 

In cask lots. 8.75 6.96 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.75 8.50 

_Lees than cask lots, add *4#**4# P h. 

German Coil, list of June 9o7l887.-die 60*10*6*602 

Gar. Halter Chain. Ust of June 90.1887. 

« . dls60*10*6*60 2 

Covert Halter. Hitching and Breast.dls 50*2 2 

Covert Tracee.dls 36*2 2 

Oneida Halter Cham.-_dls 60 * 00*6 f 

Galvanised Pomp Cham.p » 6*4# * 6# 

Jack Cham, iron.-dls 70*io * 76 2 

Jaek Chain. Brass .ais 66 * 70 2 

Chalk.— White. * gro60# 

Bed-.:.-P gro70e 

.P gro8’ ! # 

White Orayous..p gro 19# * 12*4 dls 10# 

Chalk L.lnea—Bee Lines. 

and Firmer- 

P s« t w,., 

New Haven and Middlesex7.V.*.7.!'. dls 76*6 * 

Mix. 75*10 2 

Ohio Tool Co. 

Buck Broa. .dls 30 9 

Merrill.dls 60*10*80*10*6 2 

L. ft L J. White.dls 80 * 30*6 « 

Wltherby and JoujdAss..dls 75 * 76*6 2 

ranged Firmers.ais 40*10 2 

Tanged Firmers, Butcher’s.$4.75 * $6.00 

Tanged Firmers, Spear * Jaokson’s.96.00 to £ 

Tanged Firmer*. Book foot....-.die 80 2 

Cold Chisels. P a...16# * 19# 

Chucks. 

Beacn Patent.each. 98 . 00 , dls 20 2 

Morse’s Adjustable.each. 17.00. dls 90 * 90*6 % 

Danbury. .each, $6.00, dls 80 * 30*6 2 

Syracuse. Ball Pat... .dls 96 2 

Clumps. 

Providence Tool Ca*s Wrought Iron .dls 96 2 

Adjustable, Gray e.dls 90 2 

Adjustable, Lambert’s.dls 90 2 

Adjustable, Snow's.dls 40*6 2 

Adjustable, Hammer's.dls 16 2 

Adjustable. Stearns'. . .dls 90*10 2 

Stearns' Adjustable Cal last and Corner. ..dls 20*10 f 

Cabinet. Sargent's.dls 66 HA 10 2 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent's.dls 70*10 2 

Mbernard Mfg. Co.ais 40*6 * 40*10 2 

Warner’s.dls 40*10* 40*10*6 % 

•aw Clamps.See vise# 

Cltpe. 

Norway, Axle, *4 * 6-18.dls 66 * 6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle. M * 5-16.dls 65*6 

Superior Axle CUds .Ills 66H*6 * 6694*6*6 2 


Watrous. ..die M l P do*... $3.00 8.76 4.26 4.76 6.26 6 00 7.00 8.00 9.00 

Bradley’s.... • • •. • dls 86 s Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground... . . jtN 

Adjustable Handle...d!s*6 * 88H 2 Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.. 8J6 

Wilkinson’s Folding.. a .... .dls 26 * 26*5 * Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground...A75 

Drf'ls and Drill Btocka. _ Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground-.. .4 MO 

Blacksmiths . ..wfiffftA?! Tr, P ,e TapSed Fuse, for very wet ground.7.98 

Blacksmiths’Self-Feeding. me h, $7.60, dls 20 2 Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. ... LOO 

Bre “ t ’ * . W . 1 Gotta Percha Fuse, for wat«r- ““ 

Breast Millers Falls.each. 9&.00 dls 26 2 iu*^ Mortise. %c . 

Breast, Biwtholnmsw's... each, fKOO, dk 96*10 * 40 2 starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch 


G anges. 

earoiu? Mortice, vc 


.dk 604089 


SfSrSA. 4 ? J 8tarrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch.dts 26*10 % 

..dls 90 * 20 * 6 1 WlrCf | 0W u»t.dls lu* 10 # 


Ratchet, Merrill's...dls 90 * W) * 6 f Wl ro, low list. 

Ratchet, Inger»oU*s. . ——dj* J Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Co 

Retchet, Whitney’s.-dto 90*10 2 W ir«. Brown * Sharpe’s. ... 

Ratchet, %m*>n .Olmleta.-Nall andSplke 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Aotlote.. . ^^-dls 26 * 80 % •• KuP6 ka *' Gimlets. 

Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, 911*00, AdJustaue. "Diamond” Gimlets. 


Drill Bits.—8«e Angers sad Bits. 
Drill Chncks.-8«te Chucks. 
Dripping Puns.—Small sixes. 


ana.—Small sixes.P ft 6$<# 


Wire, low list.dls luftio# 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Co.dU 109 

Wire, Morse’s ..41* 60 * 60*6 9 

Wire. Brown * Sharpe’s.dls 10 * 902 

.< Gimlets.—Nall and 8plke.d!s 60*l0*62 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Aetl^.. . -^-dls 26 * 80 % mK ureks’’ Gimlets.dls 40*102 

Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00, AiDas^e. "Diamond” Glmleto.p gross95.00 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.• *••• -*dkJ * Double Cut. IveeVT..dls 00 * 80*62 

Automatic Boring Tools.sash, 9L76 * $L<*6 Double Cut, Deuglass* . dls 40*102 

Twist DrUU— Hi-iuteiAaa« "Bee”. P gram819. dls 96*95*6f 

Mots®. . *55 SSfiotS i Gin©.—Le Page’s Liquid. ..dto *S • 26*52 

* . . .. .. . . . 

Wtiramf...... v ...die 60*10*102 snameied. .. dls 40*5 * 40*109 

Family. Howe’s " Eureka ”.AM 401 

Fsmllv. U F. * C.’s ‘ Handy ”. JfiSf 

Gvindatones 


_ *'**- —- B A A ennaevDCP > ■ 

I*nte sixes.V • # gmgu at factory .P ton 87.60 *9.9 


liijrg Beaters, 


.-.P dos,, 92.no 


s-iw^«.*. « xo « Sargent’s patent. 

Kingston (Standard Ca) ..P gro, $6.60 U ach B*wa. see saws. 


Grindstone Fixtures. 

8argent’s Patent.dls 70*10 ft 

Reading Hardware Oo...dls 80*10 9 


Kingston (Standard Ca).e gro, fe.60 u \ > 

.* <, 0 t',Vo",S.SS Utf { 


. . “pgrawSoo BsJ tors— Covert's, Rope. M4n. Jute.... MB 60 M 9 

... p dos extra fb 00 Covert’s. Rope, 14*ln- Hemp.dls 40*9 ft 

.. ...Tpffo. 9 S .00 Covert’s AdJ. Rope Halters...-dlsftOftSft 

.... p/y. fi».w _a.— . -..i« *u (Aik *a 


Advance Na l.Vfroiio.50 

Advanoe. Na i. * .J SS&S’SX 

Avres* Snlral.. . . P gro 96 

Double (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Oo.).P gro, 910.20 

Easy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. 0o.)...... -P gro, $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin * b useell gig. Co.) .... V gro, fafl.g) 

Spiral (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.).P gro, $4.60 

Paine, Dlenl * Co’s.f gro 924.00 

bSHo* 8team e Rgg Poachers, P do*., No. 1, 96.00; 

No. 2,96.00 .-.dls 26 2 

Electric Bell Bete.-Wollensak’s.o»s 16 » 

Billow* Dow,............................ .* -dta *0 * 


....P’gro 910.50 Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties... —dls60*10*92 


.W’.’p gro 916.00 Bandied Hammers 
.*P gro 96 M®Zd°te?. 


Na 64 to 
150 gr. 

6 # 


Flour, CF 
F FT. 


amerv. No. 4 to Na 64 to Flour, CF Sargents.. 

amery. 40 „ 160 gr. F F^F. ) Heavy Hammer* qmd 81* 

Kees . 4# 6# 2U# 8 h W*<1 under. 

&.li .: SE A SStf.Vv::::-::::::::: 

Fi ki 

En.molo* a.* Tlnno* Wm.-fc. Bono*- ^SSSlSS^bSm 

KmiuImi Pina. Tower's.. 

i4Tfi3foT.ix.uA..<u,60*io*#o*io*» 

■SSaassas:. <u * 60 * 80 “’ 

Door Lock....Samedkeoonts as Door Locks Bandlea. 

Brass Thread.dls 60 * 60*10 2 Iron, Wrought or Oast.— 

Wood. ••• .dls *6 9 Door or Thumb. 


hsydote*s.Ust Dea 1.1886, dis 96 * 96*1 M 

Buffalo Hammer Oo... ) List Jan. 16. *87 

Humaeon * Beckley... .> Dls. 60* 60* 

Atna Tool Co..) 10 2 

Fayette R. Plumb .dls 40*10 *60 

C. Hammond * Son.......dls 40*10*60 

Verree...dls 6 9 

Magnetic Tack. Nos. 1,1 tML 96, L60 * L75.dis 30*102 

Nelson Tool Works.dto 40*101 

Warner * Nobles..dls 80 to 262 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox.....dls 402 

Sargent’s......... -41a 88^*102 

Heavy Hammer9 wed Sledoee- ( ~ 

I .• K? nn<ler .S 5 gjf d*» » 1 * 

142r6*...::::::::::::::::r.'.v.:* »58s •»* 

Wilkinson's Smiths'.10M#*U# P % 

Band Csfi and Leg Iren*. 

Providence Tool Co., Hand Cuffs, $16.00 P dos. .dls 102 
Providence Tool Ca .LegIrons,$26.00 p dos....dto 10ft 

Tower's. dls 28 9 

Daley's Improved Hand Cuffs: 2 Hands. Polished. 

? dos. US - Nickeled. $67; 8 Hands, Polished, # 

dos. 972:Nickeled, 984....dto » * 

Bandlea. 


Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-16.dts 00*6*6 

Wronght-lron Felloe Clips...P 1 5U# 

Steel Felloe Clips... P 15 4 

Baker Axle Clips . dls 26 % 

Ceetteyea. dis60 2 

^fteke* Brasa—9ardwareltot.dls 40*10*2 2 

Ceffee mills. 

Box and 81de. List revised Jan. *,1888.dls 50*2 % 

American. Enterprise Mfr oo.dts 20*10*80 2 

Tke "Swift," Lane Bros.dto 20*10 2 


F unoete. _ 

Fenn's.dls 40 9 

Bohren's Patent Rubber Ball...dls 26 9 

Fenn's Cork Stops.dto 8«te 2 

a tar ... .. • .... ......... ei* 60 f 

Frary's Patent Pewoleum.dls 40*6*2 ft 

West's Patent Key.—die «>*10 2 

Anchor LrwMr. dto las 

Metalllo Key, Leather Lined. ..dls 60*10 • 60*ic*10 2 

Cork Lined. ..dto 7C*5 * 70*10 9 

Burnside’s Red Cedar.dls 60 2 

Burnside's Red Cedar, bbL lot#.-dls 50*10 4 


Not ... . 0 1 2 8 4 

Per dot..90.00 1.00 1.18 1.86 L60....dls60*10*10 

Hoggin’s Latches.-.Pdos.30#*9 

Bronae Iron Drop Latches.^..P doa. 70# net 

Jap 'd Store Door Handles—Nuts, $L6t; Plate, 9L10; 

no PUte, 90.88.BSl 

Barn Door.P doa. 9L40, dto 10*102 

Chest aad Lifting.—.dto 902 

Band lee, wood— _. 

Saw and Plane..dls 40*10* 40*10*92 

Hammer. Hatchet. Are. Sledge. *0. .MA S 
Brad Awl.-.* gRMHMft 
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Hickory firmer Chisel, assorted..... 9 gross 4.5<P 

Hlokoir firmer ChUel, 1 mm ..Ml grow 6.0C 

Apple Firm er Chisel, m> orted.9 gross 6.00 

Apple^mer<AdMLlarge......Vrrou e.00 

Socket Firmer Chisel, assorted.V* gross 3.00 « 

Socket framing Chisel, assorted-« gross 6.00 

J. B. 8mlth Co7s Pat. Pile.7. dls 60 > 

Pile, assorted...9 gross *76/ 

Anger, assorted.9 gross 6.00 f d ‘»iJJ* 

Anger, large.9 gross 7.00 > 40AI0 

Patent Anger, Ives’.........dls 80*10 % 

Patent Auger, Douglass’.9 set 81.26 net 

Patent Anger. Swan’s.9 set n.00 net 

.. .dls 60*10 9 


Hoe .Hake. 8boveL Ac. 

Cross Cat Saw Randle* 

Atkins* No. 1 Loop, 9 pair, 80# 
and No. 4 Reverslble/SS#. 
Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles... 
Champion . . 


No. 8, 82#: No. 8 


...60#, dls 00 
.16# 

Hangers. 

Barn Door, old patterns.dls 00*10*10 a 70 

Barn Door. New England..dls 00*10*10 * 70 

Samson steel Antl-Prletlon.dls 66 

Orleans Steel.dls 66 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.diS 66 

U. 8. Wood Track.d«* g 

cbamnlon.dls oo*io 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Oa*» list... .dls 7 

Climax Anti-Friction..<**# 

Climax 8teel Anti-Friction.....dls 60S 

Zenith for Wood Track... . dls 66 

Reed's steel Arm...dls so 

Challenge, rtarn ixor.. dls 60 

Sterling improved (Antl-Prlctlon)......dls 06*10 1 

VtotorTNo. l, 116; No. 8,$16w60 1 No. 8, fit...dis V>%* % 

S^rttree..di§ 60*10# 

Kld<^r’« . .. 60*10 9 60 

The* 4 Boss** e.»er 

Best Antl-Prletlon.....dls 60# 

Duplex Wood Track).dls 60 

Terry's Patent. .9 do*, nr.. 4 in. HO: 6 in., 

812.....dls 50*6 

Oronk’s Patent....No. 4.818 s No. 6,814.40: No. 6,818 

....dls 60*16 * 60S 

Wood Track Iron Clad.9 ft. 10#. dls 60*16 * 60 S 

Carrier Steel Antl-Prletlon ..dls 60 ® 50*6 - 

Architect.9 set $6.00. dls 20 

K*P“.dls 20*10 

ftW** - • ; .9 set 84.60, dls 20 0 

Richards’.... .d!s80®80*l0 s 

Lane's Steel Anti-Friction.dls 40*10 # 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger... .dls 20*10 ® 25*10 # 

Warner’s Patent.dls 20*20*10 % 

Stearns’ Antl-Prlctlon . ... .dls 20 * 20*10 % 

Stearns’ Cha’tenge.dls 26*10 * 26*10*10 S 

Faultless.dls 40 * 40*6 * 

American. . 9 set 86 ; dls20*10# 

Rider * Wooster. No. 1.62)##; No. 2, 76#T.dls 40 # 

Paragon, Noe. 1, 2 and d.dls 40*10 # 

Paragon, Nos. 6,6tf, 7 and 8.dls 20*10 # 

Cr®£C«*it....... .dls 60*60*10 # 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel. .die 40 « 

Scranton 4ntf Friction Single Strap.dls 831*# 

8crsn<on Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap.dls 40# 

Universal Anti Friction ... .ols40# 

Wild West. 4 In. wheel, 815j 5 In. wheel. 821... .dls 45 # 

8t*r - .. M dl« 4 *10*40*10*5# 

Hay •• .dls 60*6 *10*10# 

Harness Snaps.—See Snaps. 

Hatchets.—List Jan. 1 .1886. 

Isaiah Blood... . 

Honrs Shingling Lath and Claw.7. .dls_ 

Hunt’s Bros*.. . .dis40# 

Buffalo Hammer Co.. .dls 40* 1 0* 60 # 

Hard’s.dls 40*10 * 60 « 

Fayette R. Plumb.,,... .. .dls 40 * 10 * 60 # 

-* 50*6# 

140*101 

C. Hammond *S<m~7.~ .77.7.77 .?7777!I7dis 40*10 # 

.dls 40*10 * 60 # 

\ 

Shingling, No* 12 3...9 dos $6.60 $6.00 $6.60 

Claw, Nos. 128.9 dos 6.00 6 60 7.00 

Lathing Nos. 12 s. 9 dos &.«o 6.00 *ao 

_ Hay KbItss. 

Lightning.Mfr* price 9 dos $18. dls 26 0 

Jobber’s Extras 




Fayette R. Plumb ..dis 40*10 

W». Mann. Jr., * Oo.dls 60 * 

Underhill Edge Tool Oo.dls 40*6 * m 

Underhill’s Haines and Bright goods..dls 


. 


. ...9 dos i 


. * *o*io # 

Carter’s Needle.9 domfl£!60®8i2.C0 

Heath’s. 9 dos $18.60 * 814.00 

Hinge* 

Wrought iron, mages— 

Strap and T..dls 70*10*6 * 70*10*10 # 

tejwaoo*“ 

.— ”• (22 to 36 In., 9 b. 

_ _ (6 to 12 in., 9 b. 

Heavy Welded Hook < u to 20 in., 9 b. 

(22 to 86 ‘ 


8erew Hook and Rye 

Rolled Blind Hinge* Noe.. _.., 

Rolled Blind Hinge* No* 282 and 284....dls 66*10 1 

Relied Plate.dls 70*10 1 

Rolled Raised.. !—70*10* 

Plate Hinges 1 8,10 ft 18 to, 9 b.6, 

”? over 19 b*. 9 b-.. 



“ Providence ” 


. 44 


goer’s Bpring and Blank Butts. M gis 40 * 

Union Soring Hinge Co.’s Ust. March. 1886...dls 20 \ 

Empire and Crown. dls 90 # 

Hero and Monarch. .....dls 60# 

Amerioan, Gem, and Star, Japanned...dls 20 1 

AmertcamQem, ami Star, Bronsed...net 

Oxford, Bronseand Brass...... .net 

Barker's Double Aotlmr.dls 20*1 O f 

Union Mfg. Oo. 777. .. .77.7. f 

HSgjjS-'.—dis so j 

OM eego-.- .dls 80 # 


N. E. 

M. E. Reversible.. 

Clark'* No* 12 8.. 

M. Y. State. 

Automatic.. 

Common Seaae. 

Seymour’*. 

Shepard’s__ 

Reed’s Latch and 


•.,.9 dos $7.00, dls 66 1 

....9 dos 86J80. dls 66*10 f 

.dls 60*10*6 I 

....9 dos 86.00, dls 66*10 % 

.......9 dos $12.50. dls 601 

...9 don pair $4.60, dls 60 # 

.dls 46*10 f 

. dls 60 * 10*61 

.9 doa sett $12. dls 60 * 

Parker..7......dls 76*2 a 

jot. 1, 8. 6,40and60.dls 76*10*6*80ft 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity. dis 50 # 

Sargent's. No* 1. 8, 6,11,13...dls 76*10*76*10*6 # 
Sargent’s. No. 19...........dls 75* 10* 10 # 


Reading’s Gravity. 


..dls 76*10 * 76*10*6 # 


Sbenard's Noiseless Niagara. Buffalo, Champion, 
Steamboat, Clark’s Old Pattern and Clark s Tip 

Pattern .dls 75*10*6# 

Shepard’s O. S , Lull * Porter .dls 75%10 # 

Shepard’s Acms, Lull * Porter.dls 76*5 # 

Shepard * Queen City Reversible.dls 75 # 

Clark's Lull * Porter, No*Q, 1,lfe m 

Wood, 810.60: No. 8, for Brick. 818 . 60 ... .dls 26*2 # 

8m2S!t- 

gjwden. Mortar, *0 ..dls 65*6 # 

Punter’s, Cotton, *e.—dls 66*6 # 

Wsraen Hoe....:7.. “dtoSj 

JJ* 10 .— .- 9 dos 84.71 

p. * H. Scovf]....dls 90 . 

Lane’s Crescent ScovU Pattern.dls 46 f 

Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 46 * 6 f 

Lane’s Razor Blade, 8oovn Pattern.dls SO # 

Maynard. 8. * O. Pat.dls 45*6 > 

Sandusky Tool O*, " ••.dls 60 f 

Hubbard*Co.. •• " dlsOOf 

" " dlsOOf 

.dls 60 * 60*10 f 


Grub.. 

.Hn^pKInga and Ringers 


aUPs Improved Rlngera7.7T7.77!. 

SHK* Ringers. 

Hups Rings. 

Perfect Rings. 

Perfect Ringers. 

Blair’s Hog Ringers. 

"•if** Hog Rings 
Champion Ringers... 


9 dos. 84.60 
.9 dos. 83.00 

--- ..9 do* 84.50 

« dos boxes. 82.26 * 2.40 
9 dos boxes 81.76 * 2 . 0 c 

.. ...* dos.82.60 

.9 do* 82.6( *82.66 

. • «oe Oak* i.o* 

.9 dos $2.00 


^ K ulu RO<*< ..... ... QOS 

Champion Rings, Double. 9 dos 

Brown’s Ringers. 9 do* $ 2.00 

Brown’s Rings. 9 dos. $L26 *L30 

„ -Abparnian. 

. Moore’s •’ BUnd Holst, wltn Lock Brake..dls ?0 # 

Moore’s ” Differential Pulley Block..dls 40 # 

U elders. File and Toel. 

5^1 ^ at ' "ii; „ .9 dos $4: dls «5 # 

BsIlswWsre. % 

/nm— 

Stove Hollow-Ware. Ground. ..dls 60*10*60*10*5 f 

Stove Hollow-Ware.Unground.dis 70 * 70*6 f 

hnameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles .dls 70 * 70*5 f 

Oval Boilers. 8auoepans * Glue Pot*. 

....di- 40*6 * 40*10 f 

Gray Enameled Ware.dls 50*10 * 50*10*5 « 

Agate and Granite Ware. dis 25 % 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 * 60*6 s 

Galvanised Tea-Kettle*- w * ow *° 

Inch.6 7§o 

_Bach....66# 60 # 664 76 * 

90per Plat*d— 4 mo. or 6 # oasb In 80 days. 

Reed * Barton...dls 40*6» 

Meriden Brittantt Co. . dls 40*5 1 

81mpsou. Hall. MlUer * Oo.... dls 40*6 1 

Roger. * Brother..7.7. . . dS 40*6 1 

Hartford Silver Plate Co.. . .dls 40*5*6 # 

WUham Rogers Mfg. Oo. dU 40*6*6 « 

Cost iron!— 

«ird Gage. Baroenfs list.dls 00 * 10 * 10 * 

SHoiio« 

ass?. 1 

Barnes* Reading list..dis 66*10 * 65*10* 10 ! 

Oomt ud Btt, Saicraf, Un..UK »5ca «o*Jo 1 

Jf/— .dta *0*10 « SM1<MUU , 

Cotton .« den ti « 

?22ff t Si 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April. 1886.... dls 46 « 
Wire Coat and Hat Miles’ lUt iprdjmo . dS Ja 9 

Indestructible Coat and Ant ..7!.dls 45 s 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. dls 46 < 

.dls 78*10 #80 * 

JSu .dos$2.0C 

“8 SI 

Hook, »nd Sjw-muimMo <n».dU 70 »'tO*10 > 

HOQk.Mld | t TM-BW .dU 00*10*10 \ 

^Hooo.Ajw,«a..01**0, 

No* 6 7 8 0 10 

_usable. .. .28# 26# 26# 24# 88#.dls28*lC#26*10*10# 

Lyra iV .25# Wf 22# 21# 20^.dls 40*10*6 <£o # 


Snowden.26# 28# 22# 21# 20# dls 40*io*5SfO < 

Putnam.24# 22# 21# 20# 10#.... dls 6*l0*S^u l 

Vulcan..28# 21# 00# 10# 18# dSsSK*? f 

North west*n. 26# 28# 29# 21# 00#..dls 10*1C*5*6 i 

Gttlbe.28# 21# 00# 10# 18*.di* 1214*5*5 

A. C..26# 28# 22 # 21 # 90#_dls 26*10 9 ^ 2*5 I 

si s “*d^T^ 

Champion.. ..26# 2S# 22# 21# SO#..dls 10*10*10 f 

Oapewell.28# 26# 26# 24# 28#....dls 66*8 #| 86*10 « 

Star.28# 21# 20# 10# 18#.<tls lOftlMSlMtl^ 1 

Anchor. JBS4 91# *# 10# 18#..* .T dls « % 

Western .28# 21# 20# 10# 18#....7dls 40*10 % 

Here*She«w.-SeeShoe* Hors* 

Bate, ttnbbe . competition.. .76*10 b 76*10*5 4 

Standard. dls 70%7 *io? 

*p'lil** p'-'-.-cut60®60*10 f 

. Y. B. * P. Co., Extra... 77 di?604 

V. B. * P. Co.. Dundee.. dii 80*10*6 1 

Blair’s Adjustable. ... 9 grog* tt 00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper . .9 Yoo 

J ack Screw*.—dee Screws. 

K'Siz-itom*..** . 8 uy 

Brass larger than 17 lnche* 9 b.. 86 # 2SU# 

Emtmeled and Tea Kettles....See BoOowWar* 

Lock AS 80 *n list Dec. 80.1886...dls 60*10 ® 60*6 % 

Eagle. Cabinet, Trunk and Padlock.dis 88 W *2 « 

Hotchkiss’ Bras* Blank*. « 

Hotchkiss’Copper and Tinned.*’dis 40 « 

Hotchkiss’ Padlock and Cabinet.’dU 35 % 

Ratchet Bed Keys. 9 dos $4.00. dls 16 f 

Kntte Hharoeners. 

Parkin’s Applewood Handles. 9 dos $6.00. dls 40 f 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Oocobolo... 9 dos fi7oo, dls 40 f 

WUon 8%*tcher Knives. . dls 20 ® 26 f 

Ames'Butcher Knives.sj* o& 1 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.dls 40*1 j 9 

Ames' Shoe Knives.. 20 ®2B f 

Ames’ Brand Xntve*........ ..9 dos U.60, dls 16®^ % 

Moran's Shoe and Bread Knives.dls 201 

Hay and Straw.jBee Hay Knives 

Tajle and Pocket. . ..7777.8be ChtuS 

InQONt 

Door Mineral...„.66<*68# 

Door Por. Jap’d..... . 7, 76®78# 


Door Por. Por. Nickel.$2.00 a 2.26 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel..$2.00 S 2.25 

Drawer. Porcelain .^ls 66*16*l0S6o*10*lO0 

Hemacitc Door_pxoo* new Ust.dls 40*10*60 t 

Yale * Town# Wood Knobs, list Dec., 1886 ....dls 40 1 

garniture Plain .76# gross Inch, dls 10 % 

Furniture. Wood Sorews.dls 26*10 % 

Base. Rubber Tip.dls 70*10*8 % 

Picture, Judd’s.dls 80*10*10 m 70 % 

Picture, Sweat’*.dls 70*10 % 

Picture, Hemaelte..dls 36*6 % 

Shutter. Porcelain....dls66*1 #% 

Oarrrlage. Jananned .9 gross 80#. dls 60*10 % 

I ndies. 

-$ Felting, Sargent's... 

el ting, Reading. 

Melting, Monroe’s Patent 
MemnS: p. a * wTtt:!: 

Melting. Warner’s.. ___ 


_ .dls 65*106 

. 9 do* 14.00? dls 4^1 

.. ..U1IS 86*10 

.-dls 804 

Lawn Mowers. 

Standard List ...dls 60*10 % 

Enterprise ..dls 60*10 % 

Lantern* 

Tubular. Plain, with Guards. 9 dos $4 00® 14.26 

Tubular. Lift Wire, with Guards... 9 dos $4.60 ® $4.76 
Tubular, Square Plain, with Guards,9dos $ 4.00 ® $4.26 
rubnlar, 5q Lift Wlrejrlth Guard* 9 dos 14.25 ® $4A0 
'' ithout Guards, 25# 9 dosen less. 

Pollo*SmaUA6.00i Med.97.26i LargeJO.TS. dls 80 ®B 6 # 
Lensp NaMsen. 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1.9 do* 86.00. dls 26*80 4 

Wood, No. 2 . 9 do* $ 8 . 00 , dls 864 

Wood, Common. .„9 dos $1.70 ® L76 

Dunlap’s Improved.9 dos. $8.76, dls 20 # 

fA“mM v ..«N°. l,$6; 2, $0; 12,$18 9doa 4>s 26*10 # 

Jennings’ ” star ”.77..9 dos WM 

The "Boss”....JR dos 9BA0 

.No* 1,9 ios$6.60; 2. $8.86:8. $1.00 

Uttle Giant...dis 50 ® 60*6 4 

.dls 40*6 8 

Lines. 

Oocton and Linen Fish, Draper's.dls 60 % 

Draper’s Chalk...dls 60 % 

Draper’s Mason's Linen, 84 ft.. No, 1, fl.26 : No. 2. 
$1.75; No. 8. $2.26 { No. 4, $2.15 ; A* iTl8J85. .dls 26 4 

Cotton Chalk.dls 66 % 

8am*on, Cotton. No. 4. $2; No. 4>4. $2.60.,.dls 10 % 

Silver Lake, Braided. No* 0. f6.<XT No. 1,16.60; No. i 

17.00; Na 8.17.60 9 gross.dls 260 

Masons’ Linen. No. 3& $1.60 ; No. 4, $2: No. 4W. $2A0 

Masons’ Colored Cotton.. ..dls 46 

Wire Clotnes. No. 18. $3.60: No 10. $3.00: Na 20. «2.6a 
ventilator Cord, imson Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton.$7.60 9 do* dls 200 

Locks. Padlocks* Cabinet Locke. *e. 

Door Look*. oaioAes. ®a— 

List. Dec. 30. W. chgd Feb. 2.’87.«dls 60*10 tt 60*3 4 
Mallory, Wheeler Co^ Ust, July, 1888..dls50*l0®60 0 
Sargent * Co. rllst Aug 1.18*S\dls 56*2ftl(®60*10 0 
Reading Hardware Co. (list Feb.S,’88).dls 55®60*10 0 

Livingston * Co. .dlt 70 0 

Xote .—Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.dls 60*26 0 

Plate. .dls 88V4A2 4 

F. Many’s "Extension Cylinder”.810.609 des 

Barnes Mfg. Co. ...dls 40 4 

Yale Corrugated Key.4ls83W0 

Diet* Flat Key...die 800 

L-AC. Round Key Latches. m» 80*10 % 

L. * a Flat Key Latches.. M dls 83v4*10 4 

Romer’s Night Latches...dls 16 0 

Yale new list.....dls S8V4 4 

’’Shcpardson ” or *• U. 8.”.. disM0 

®T 'American ”.dis 40*10 0 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.dls 28 0 

Oobtnet— 


Eagle. Gaylord Parker and 1 List March, *84, revise 

^ Corbin.-f Jan. 1. ’86.dis88M*S 

Deltt, No* 86 to89.7du40 


40 g 

Delt* No* 61 to 68..dl* 40 *10 0 

Diet* No* 80 to 06...dls 80 0 

Stoddard Look Co.-.dls 80 ® 83*4 0 

Champion '* Night Latohes..dls 40 0 

Barnes Mfg. Oo. . .dls460 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk...-dls 25*tg 

Champion ” Cabinet and Combination. ...dls 88M« 

fodloese— 

List. Dec. 28. 84.dls 76 #76*10 0 

Yale Look Mfg. Ca s.Tdls 8A44 

Eagle.-.-.dlstMtti 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.dls 40*2 0 

Romers. No* 0 to 01. ....dls 800 

Romer’s Scandinavian, *c. No* 100 to 80*..dls 16 0 

A. E. Diets..,..—dls 400 

" Champion h Padlocks.dls 40 0 

Hotchkiss.dls 800 

'’Hone Shoe. 5 * 9 do*. $0.dls 4# 0 

Barnes Mfg. Oo.... Ms 40 0 

Fpck'*...^.. dls 80 0 

Brown's Patent.dls 26 0 

Scandinavian.dls 00® 00*10 0 

rraim’s Pat. S cand inav ian new 11 st (low)....dls 000 
Lumber Teels. 

Ring Pea vies, *' Bine Line ” Finish.9*doa 890.00 

Ring Peeves, Common Finish...9 dos $18.00 

Steel Socket Pea vies. 9 dos $81.00 

MalL Iron 8ocket Pea vies. 9 dos flROO 

Cant Hooks, ” Bine Line ” Finish. 9 des $1*00 

Cant Hook* Common Finish. ..9 doa $14.00 

Cant Hook* MalL Socket Clasp, "Blue Line” 

Finish. . 9 don 816.00 

Cant Hook* MalL Bocket Clasp Common 

Finish.9 dos 8HJ0 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, "Bine Line” Fln.9 dos $14.00 
Cant Hook* CUp Clasp, Common Finish..9 dos fifLOO 

Hand 8p!kes.....9 dos 0 ft, 816.00: 8 (UN 

Pike Poles, Pike * Hook, IS ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. lb ft. A) ft, 

9 dos.81L60 18.60 14.60 17A0 8L60 

Pike Pole* Pike only, 9 

dos. 10.00 U.00 18.00 16.00 80.06 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, 9 

dos. 6.00 7.00 0.00 18.00 16,0 

letting Poles, 9 dos.. 14.00 16.00 17.00 . 

wamp Hooks.9 dos 818.-00 

I. astro 

Four-ounce Bottles.-9 dos. $L75 9 gra 817.00 

M'UFAV.. . .dls 20*10®20*10*16 0 

Lignum viUB.. .dls 00*10*20*10*10 0 

B. * L. Block Oo, Hickory and L.V... dls 80 *86*10 0 
Match Hafes. 

Dsngerfleld’s Self -Igniting..9 dos $1.80 

Mattocks*—Regular Ust...-dls 00*10# 00*10*6 0 
Meat Onttere 

Dixon’s—Nos.. 18 8 4 

9 do*.$14.0017.0010.00 80.00-dl* 40*6 0 

Woodruff’s.No* 100 160 

9 do* 815.0018.00—dls 40*5 0 

C ham pion. No* 200 800 400 

9 do* 822.00 27.00 40.00-41* 40*5 0 
Hales' Pattern No* U IS 18 

9 dos...$27.00 88.00 46.00 j 

American..ds 

Noe. 1 t 8 4B 

Each.86.00 7.00 1*00 8*00 6*00 0*00 

Enterprise...dls 81 0 

Nos. 10 19 n 88 48 

.8* *60 4.00 0 00 U.00 


Digitized by LnOOQle 
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Pennay tTtaia...dia40l:10j( 

Not. 1*8 00 

B dos..1*4.00 *8.00 88.00 *8.00 

Iflaa' Challenge-No*. 1 S 

B doe. .***.00 80.00 40.00—dU 46#46A10 1 

Home No. 1...8*0 V doe, die 66*10 * 

Draw Cot..Noe.. 6*88 

Each....860.00 76.00 80.00 8*6.00—die *0 # *6 ft 
Beef Shaver* {Enterprise Mfg. Oo.lL...die 90*10 # 80 6 

Ohad bora's Smoked Beef Cutter.8 doe. 888.00 

fllneloi dnlTM. 

Am. (*d quality). V gro, 1 Made. 87; 8 bladee, 81*; 8 

bladee, si8.......net 

Lothrop's ...dls 20*10 ft 

smith's. V doe. Single, **.00; Double. *8....die 40#46 ft 

irnap d a Cowles. .dls 50*lo#60* 

Buffalo Adjustable.B doe 88 00. dis *6 * 

J1 el usees uniee.—fteotofns* Pat-ais 7<*5/0 A 714 » 

stebblns’ Genuine....die flOAlOAlO * 

Stebblns* Tinned Ends.die 40*10 * 

Obese** Hard Metal...die 60*10 ft 

Bush's.die *0 ft 

Lincoln's Pattern...die 70 # 70*10 ft 

Weed'*. -die 90*10 ft 

boss Noe.. 1*84 

*7.00 8.00 0.00 10.00.0 doe dls 00*10*10* 
VIenev Drawers.-* doe.. 118 * 1*0. 

If nnnles.—Safety, 9 doe. 88.die 26 ft 

N atle..Sea Trade Report 

Wire Wall* ft Brads, list Julyl4. '87.. .die 70ft 10 ft 

Wire Nails. Standard Penny. 9 keg. 88 60 # 88.70 

Ball Puller.—turtles Hummer... eaoa* 0 . 00 net 


...B dos 8*0.00, die 10 ft 

. 9 doe 80.00. die *6 ft 

.V doe 830. die 80 ft 

-V gro., 84.00 4$ 84.86 

.B gro.. 83.86 

.B gro. 81* die 20 ft 

1 \ble~ (lTamaeon~ft Beokley Mfg. CoJ.die 40 ft 


stunt. Ne. 1. 

Pelican. 

Hall HeiaV-SquareV*.'.*.* 

fiOQld .. 

'Cannon’s Diamond Point.. 

uas juraouera, 

‘ S(Ht 


9 doe 8**00. dU 10 ft 
.die 60 ft 


Square. 

.* 6*4< 
6.4# 


Hexagon. 

6.P# 

6 6# 

>s aua 1# 


Blake’s Pattern.. ... 

Turner ft Seymour Mfg. Oo.... 

Nuts 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1.1888. 

Hot Pressed. 

Cold Punched ***.. 

In iota lees than 100 ft, # ft, add 44#, 1 ft box< 
toilet. 

(J B Oer«nueBt.-..-B U 8# 

O.B. Navy. 9 % 79 

Bary . .*ft6#*6M1 

Oilers.-Zlue and Tin.. ...dls 06 # 06Aiu ft 

Brass and Copper.die 60*10*50*10*6 ft 

Malleable. Hammers' Improved, No 1.83.00; No. 8, 

8 S. 00 : No. 3. 84.40 B doe....die 10 # 10 ftlift 

JaUeable, Hammers, Old Pattern,same Ust....dfa 40 ft 

Prior's Patent or "Paragon** Zinc.die OOftloftlO ft 

Prior's Patent or' Paragon** Brass.dla 60 ft 

Dlmstead's Tin and Zlno.die 00 ft 

Olmstead'e Brass ana Copper.. .die 60 ft 

Broughton's Zlno.die 80 ft 

B*ongn«on*e Brass....~~~.....dle 60ft 

jpaeftlng, Btssu 


JSaSM?. .V.!.TT. U :. wsmiwj 

Pooket LaVata.* V.V:.7.V.7.7:.V.V "dii 70*1WO*10*10 J 

Davis Iron Levels.! 

Darts' Inclinometers .dla lOftlO ft 


.P gro 818 # 816 

..B gro 886 £ 826 

*s Augers and Diggers. 

ir.B aos 188.00, die 26*10 ft 

irs.B ami 888.00. die 80 ft 


Peppers, Corn. 

Rouna or Square, i qt.. 

Round or Sauare. 8 at.. 

Post Hole and Tree 

Bamson Post Hole Digger.. 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers--- ---- 

Leed*s7....." .....— B dos 88.00 81 $0.00 

Vaughans Poet Hole. Auger, per dos... *18 00 # 814.00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.B doe 818.00 

Kohler's Hercules.B aos 116.00 

Kohler's New Champion. .B aoa sw.00 

Sobneldler ..• do* |1S 

Ryan's Poet Hole Diggers. 9 do*124 

Crank's Post Bare. doe 860, die 60A5 * 50*101 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, B dos 8*0....die 40 <8 40 ft 10 ft 

WhUe a MountSn!^ , ..a...B dos86.00 #6.50 I OM^n’*Dal^. Hst Febniary 16.1880. ^ « 

Antrim Combination. 9 doa|8.00 | Parson's Perfect....,............die[60 #00*10 ft 


Standard.dls 60A10 # 60ftl0ftl0 ft 

KSa.dlsTo*lO®0Oft 

N. Y. B. ft P.Ool, Standard.dls 60ftl0ft6 ft 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Umpire.dls 70 ft 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., Salamander.B h 66#, dls 30 ft 

Jenkins’ Standard.B 9 80#. dls 36 ft 

MleoeiUneoue— 

American Packing.10# * 114 * ft 

Russia Packing. .. 14s 9 » 

Italian Packing.18 # 14# B u 


Antrim Combination. 

Booster.-B dos 818.60 

Pruning Hoeks and Sbean. „ 

Dies ton's Combined Pruning Hook and Saw, B doe 

H8.00. dls SOftlO ft 

Dies ton's Pruning Hook .. .. B dos 818.00, dls 80*10 ft 
lL 8. Lee ft Co.'s Prunln Tools................., .dta 40 ft 

Pruning Shears, Henry * Pat... B dos 86.76 S 84.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears.B do* 84.85 (R 1*60 net 

Wheeler. M. A Oo.’s Combination... B dos $12, dls 80 ft 

Dunlap's Saw and Chiefs.B dos 88.60, dls 80 ft 

LMeUlnson ft Co. .No.i;$6.86; No. 8. 87.81 

Pulleys.—Hot House, Awning. *e.dls £>*i0ft 

Japanned Screw. dls 00*10 ft 

Brass Screw.. JS i 

Japanned Side.! 

Japanned Clothes Line.-dl* 60*10 % 

Empire 8a*b Pulley .dls 56 A 60 ft 

Moore's Sash, Anti Friction.. • 1 60 ft 

Bay Fork. Solid lye. 84.00; Swivel, $4.60 j % 
Hay Fork, '• Anti-Friction,” 6 in. 8olld, 16.70...dls 60 ft 

Hay Fork, “ F »* Common and Pat. Bushed.dls 80 ft 

Hay Fork. Tarbox Pat. Iron.dls 80 ft 

Hay Fork, Reed's 8elf-Lubrioetlng.dis 60 ft 

Sbade Rack. .... .dls 46 ft 

Tackle Blocks . Sec Blooks 

Pumps.—Cistern, Best Masers.dls 60 * 10*60 ft 

Pitcher Spout. Best Makers.. .dls 60*10 #160*10*10 ft 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods, .dls 70*6 * 70 * 10*6 ft 
Punches. 

Saddlers* or Drive, good quality. ...-B dos 60# 48 66# 

Bemls ft Call Co.'s Cast Steel Drive.dls 50*6 ft 

Be mis ft Call Co.'s Springfield Socket.dts 0 OA 6 ft 

8 SS 

Bemls ft Call Oa's Spring and Cheek. ..........dls 40 ft 

Solid Tinners'.B dos 8L44. die 66 ft 

Tinners Hollow Punohes.dls «0A2 < 

Rice Hand Punches.. dU 1 16 ft 

Avery’s Revolving. ..dfs80ftl0ft 

▲very’s saw^et snd Pnnch. .dls 80U6 ft 

.. .dls 16 ft 
.. . ..B foot 7# 

4#. dls 80*10*6 ft 

—dls 10 ft 


Sliver Lake, C Qualltv Wnlteionlvi.87# *88# 

Sylvan Spiing, Extra Braided. White.84# 

8ylvan Spring, Extga Braided, Drab..RP# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.30# 

Egyptian, India Hemp. Braided.86# 

Samson. Braided, White Cotton..,.60# dls 30 * 30*5 ft 
Samaon, Braided, Drab Cotton... ,M4 dls 80 * 80*6 ft 
Samson, Braided Italian Hemp....65# dls80 * 30*5 ft 

Samson Branded Linen.......80# dls80 * 80*5 

Saab Locks. 

Clark's No. 1. 810 . 00 ; No. 8,88.00 B gross.«• HMf 

Ferguson's. dls884t 

Morns ana Triumph, list Aug. 16.1886.dls 60#£# 

Victor .60*10*8 ft 

Walker-s.. 

Attwell Mfg. Co.dls 86 * 8844 ft 

Reading.-dls 6614*10 * 6694*10*10 ft 

Hammond's Window Springs.dls 40 ft 

Common Sense. Jap d. Cop'd ana Br*s#d..B gras* 84. JO 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated.B gross tis.00 

Universal. .dls SO ft 

Kemoshall's Gravity.dls Soft 

Kempehali's Model.^dls 60*60*10 ft 

•in’s Daisy, list February 15.1886............ dls 70 ft 


Huguatn’s New and Improved Adjustable Bash Bal 

anoes, list Jan. 5, 18877..dls 86ftf *8 ft 

Hugnnln's New Sash Locks, list Jan. 6, *87-dls 86*6*8 ft 

Stoddard "Practical" . 

Ives Patent.-.ala 60 ft 

Uesehe*s Nos. 100 ft lio.• gra.|B: 105. tlO.dls toftio ft 
Davis, Brans*. Barnes Mfg. Oo .... dls 60 ft 

Champion Safety, List March 1,1888....dts&5«sC6*5ft 

Security..dlaHtf 

isab Weights. 

•olid Ryes.•MW 8bS 

Baasnge Stiflsrs or Ptllara. 

Draw Cut No. 4.. 

Enterprise Mfg Oo ... 


Cotton Packing. 

Tute... 

Padlocks.—See Locks. 

lofoanTsed iron— 

HUTsLlght Weight.*B dos.. 
Hill's Heavy Weight, B dos.. 


• .~....06*17# 9 B 

.7*8# 9 * 


Whiting’s.. 

r Snspsrd 


ft Oo 


. 10 

18 

14 

.$2.75 

8.00 

3.26 

. 8.00 

3.® 

8.75 

. 8.75 

8.00 

3J86 

. 8L80 


8.40 

. 2.76 

slob 

8.26 

.. 8L7» 

sjm 

A60 


.B dot S4T50 

. m B dos 85.50 

.high list, dls 60ft 

.. B gro 86w86 net 

.B gro (4.60 net 

_B gro 86.76 net 

.CM 40 * 10 # 


Large 

3.26 net 

■zStUtti 


0244 ft 

h} 


Sidney 9ns 

Iren Clad. 

fire Buckets;..... ..... ... 

tuckets, see Well UnekeSs 
indurated Fibre War*— 

Star Palls. 18 qt. 

Fire Stable and Milk, 14 qt.... 

Pencils. Faber's Carpe n ter s '., 

r Amt's Round Gilt. 

Dixon's Lsad. 

Dixon's 1 •»—»ber— . 

Dtxes's Carpenters* .. - 

RanSroali 6te0. 818.00; 0 to 7,818.dls 00 * 10 * 60*10 ft5 ft 
Adse Aye. 6 te 0-818.00:0 to 7, flP.dlsOOftlt #60*10*6 ft 
pletpre Nalls. 

Brass Hrad, Sargent's lfs.t.....dls 60*10*10 ft 

Brass Head. Combination list.dls 60*10 ft 

Porcelain Head, Sargent's list-....dls 60*10*10 ft 

Porcelain Head. Combination list.dls 40*10 ft 

VOes* Patent.dis 40 ft 

Pinking Irene .... ...Bdos66«n*t 

Pipe. Wrought Iron.—List March 23. 1X87. 

1W and under. Plain.dls 521# ft 

1W and under. Galvanised.. die 45 ft 

Im and over. Plain .dls 02'' J 

1H and over. Galvanised. dls 6r 

Boiler Tubes, Iron. 

Pianos and Plano Iroao. 

Wood Plane *— 

Molding.dls 5T*6 * 60*10 ft 

Bench. First Quality.dls 60*10 * 0ot 

Bench, Second Quality....-...dls60*10 <* 00*10*5 ft 

Bailey’s (Stanley B. * L. CoJ.dls 80*10 % 

tren Plane*— 

Bailey's (Stanley R. ft L. Can. .dls 80*10Q30*10*5 ft 
MloeUsmeous Planes (Stanley R. ft L. Co.)dls 80*10 ft 

Victor Plsnes (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).dls 20* 10 ft 

Steers Iron Planes.-.dls 85 * 85*5 ft 

Meriden MaL Iron Oo.*S... M -dls 80*10*80*10*10 ft 

Davis's Iron Planes.dls 80A10&30*10A10 ft 

Birmingham Plane Co ..dls 50050*5 ft 

Gage Tool Co.'s Self-Setting. .dls 2o ft 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.dls 40 O <o* 5 ft 

Sargent’s.dls 30*10 ® 30*. 0*10 ft 

Plane Iron*— 

Plane Irons.dls 80*10 ft 

Plane Irons. Butcher's.85.00 * 86.25 to £ 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros..dls so ft 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co.," Thistle "... .dis 40 ft 
Plane Irons. Middlesex Mfg. Co.. " Baldwin Iron, ’ 

Single and Cut.dls 20 * 26 s 

Double.dis 38H ® 40 » 

L ft L J. White.dis 86 < 

Pliers ana Nippers. _ _ _ 

Button's Patent.dls 80*10 * 40 ft 

Hall's Pat. Compound Lever Cutting Nippers, No. ?. 

6 In.. 813.60: No.4. 7 In.. 881.00 Pdosdis 20 *tors.«u ft 
ft Bec^^v Mfg. Oo .. .... dls 6Oaf>0<4' s • 

Gas PUers. .dls 00 ft 

Gas Pliers, Custer's Nickel Plated...dls 6o*6 ft 

Rureka Pliers and Nlpperv.dls 40 ft 

Bussell's Parallel.dls 26 ft 

P. R ft W. Cast 8teel.dls 60 ft 

P. 8. ft W. Tinners' Cutting Nippers....add 6 ft dls 10 ft 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters...dls 80 ft 

Morrill's Parallel, per dos.. 812.dls 80*6 ft 

Oronx's 8 in., 815; 10 in., 881.dls 40 * 40*5 ft 


R . Sliding Door. Wrt. Brass. B a 86#. 

Sliding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron. 

Sliding Door Iron. Painted— V foot 4 
earn Door, Light....Inen. ii 

Per 100 feet-.8A50 8.00 

S D fhr N A Hangers— ^ 

Per 100 feet.18.15 8.70 

Terry's Wrought iron. B root.. 

Victor .Tsok Rail. 7#B foot. 

Carrie r Steel Rail, per foot.4*4# 

lg 

Oast 8 eel, Association goods.dls 05*5 ft 

Cast Steel, outside goods. . .dis eoaio «s /o % 

Mali* iDle..dis 70 #70*6 ft 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.812, dis 40 ft 

Canton Lawn Rake.80. dls 40 ft 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peerless..dls 05*6 ft 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 86-dis 26 ft 

awspra-—J- R. Torrey Ramor Co..dls 80ft 

Wo*t»nholme and Butcher .810 to A, dls 10 ft 

S^luBmsnon!.dis 00 * 60*6 ft 

Imitation Emerson.B dos 88.00. dls 80*10*6 ft 

Torrey *s........dls 80 ft 

Badger's Belt and Combination. B dos (8 

Lam ent Combination.... 9 dos 84 

Rivets an* Burrs. 

Copper...A Is CO § 60*10 ft 

Iron\ll«t November 17.1887.dls 50 » 60*7*4 * 

Rivet Sets.dls 60*2 s 60*10 ft 

dls 86*8 ft 
.9 dos 40# 




Rods.-«talr. Brass., 

Stale Wwk Walnut .. 

Barn-Door Sargent’s list.—... . dls 60*10*10ft 

Acme (Antl-Frlctlon) ..dls 55 ft 

Union Barn Door Roller . ..dls 70** 

Rope —Manuracturers* prices for large lots. 

Manna.St nch and larger ♦ a 1 lifts net 

Manila. .»4 Inch 9 9 ll§fts net 

Manila .* and 6-10 inch 9 ft 1 2><# net 

Manila Tarred Rope. 9 a lows net 

Man'la. Hay Rope... 9 9 ll*ftr net 

Sisal.R inch and larger 9 ft O^s net 

Sisal... .tft inch 9 ft mt net 

glsal . and 6-10 inch * ft net 

Sisal. Hay Rope.Bft net 

Sisal. Tarred Rope. 9 ft #94# net 

Sisal. Medium Lath Varn.* ft 8lft# net. 

Cotton Rope . 9 ft lo <9 13# net 

Jute Roue. . 9 ft 7# 

Hox wood.-dls 80*10 & 80Al o*10 

ivory ■ dls 50«54»*io . 

Starrett’s Rules and straight auges, Steel.dls 26*10 ft 

S a Fron??to 10. at factory.... 9 100 ft 88.40 # 88.55 

self Heating .B dom.JD.00 net 

KS Heating. TaUors*.....-.B dos. 818.00 net 

Gleason's Shield and ToUet.- v —**• 

Enterprise Star irons, new list, July 90,1888... .dls 40 ft 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron... B dos. 816.00, dls 16 ft 

Fox Reversible, Self Fluter .. 9 dos., 884.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. K. Butt Co.).8*4#, dls 15 ft 

New Kurland ..5#. dls 16 ft 

Mshonr’s Troy Pol. Irons. . . 

Sensible. 20 (D 20*5 ft 

san« and Kmery Paper an* Cloth. 

List April 10. 1380.dls 80# 80*6 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth .dls 80 

Hash Card. 

Co mm on.. ....B »»10# # 11# 

Patent, good quality . 9 ft. 18# # 18H# 

WhSi65tton q Brakle4, fair quality.B » *8##«J# 

Oovnuinv i»«)Mia Sash.• • 

Patent " ** .71 1M 

Cable Laid Italian " .—B 9 22# # 884 

India Cable Laid " .. .... ..,.p ft 18# 

Silver Lake, A Quality, White.60#. dis 10*10*6 f 

Silver Lake. A Quality. Drab.66#. dls 10*10*6 % 

Sliver Lake. B Quality, White..60#. dls 20*10*6 f 

Silver Lake. B Qualltv Drab.....to#, dls 20*10*6 % 


S 46#45*o ft J 
I 464846*6 ft > 
B 85#86*6 ft 1 


some* 
a by 


Disston's Circular.,_ 

Disston's Cross Cuts.d*s i _ 

Dlsston's Hand ......dls86#85*51. -..._ 

atklns* Circular......... • • 

Atkins’ Sliver Steel Diamond X Outs.B foot 76# 

Atkins* 8pecial Steel Dexter X Cuts.B foot 60# 

Atkins' Swclftl Steel Diamond X Cuta.......B foot 80# 

Atkins' Champion and Klectrte Tooth X Outs 

.B foot 87 #88# 

Atkins' Hollow Back X Cuts...—.B foot 18# 

Atkins' Shingle. Mulay. Drag, *0 *. ••• 

W M. *C., Hand. 

W. M * a Champion X Cuts. Regular 9 foot .24##88# 

W. X. * C. X Cuts. Thin Back.B foot 27##98# 

Peace Circular and win ....dla 46A108 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dls 80*10# 80 * 10*10 ft 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard.. 9 f®®* 

Pence Cross Cuts. Thin Back.B foot 27##88# 

Richardson's Circular and Mill.dls 45 # 46*10 ft 

Richardson’s X-Cuts. Na 1. 80#: No. 8, 87#; No. 8.84# 
HiMfto hates— 

Griffin's Hack Saws, complete..dls 40*10 # 60 a 

Griffin's Hack 8aw, Blades only-dis 40*10 • 50 ft 

Star Hack Basra and Blades.dls 86 ft 

Dtamond Hack Basra snd Blades.dls *6 ft 

Eureka and Crescent.....dm 95 ft 

Maw Frames. ^ 

Red. PolUhed. and Varnished....B dos $1-60. dls 86ft 

8tHlman%Genuln6-..B doe $6>O0 and 17.75, dU 40*6 ft 
Stillman's Imlfea..B doa $A86an W .06.^4O*6<h4O*10ft 

C omm on Laver. B doa $8.00. dls 40*6 ft 

Morrill's No. LW5.0O; 8*i.•&..£• 

Leach’s..No. 0. $8.00* X* # 80 ft 

Hammer,’Hotshitlss. '.V.’.V.*.'.-*. %M>. dls 10ft 

Bemls * CaU Oo.’s Plate.^.... 

Bemls * Call Co.'# Crass Out.. 

Aiken’s Genuine.* 

Aiken's Imitation.- $7.00, dls 

Hart's Patent Lever., 

Dlsston's. Star, r~ ** 

Atkins' Lever.., 

Atkins* Criterion-.... 

Crolsaant(KeUerKNo.Lfl5.00t NaM#L0u..,ais 40*10 ft 

Atbdns Perfection.... $15.00; ExceUior $8.00 B dea 

HatchlSounter. No. 171, good quaUtv p 

Hatch. Tra, No. 101 ..B doa $i75<H$7.00 

Union Platform. Plain... 2 * 10 #8.20 

Union Platform, Striped.. ..****®ff£^? 

Chatlllon't Grocers* Trip Seales.....-a# 60ft 

Chstlilon s Eureka. M 

Chatlllon't Favorite..•— -JJ*40ft 

Family Turnbull’s ..dls 8O#30*1O _ 

Rlehle Bros.’ Platform.dls 6 ft 

SrSJTBSaSf “t Of Jan. 18, 8S-4M 60*10# 60*10*& ft 
Ohntllion's Now 1. 21*15! 

.SSuSliBixx »cr*p« (B. B. * L. Oa:je-K), to MC10 » 

Box, 1 Handle.Bdos $4.00, dls 10 j 

Box) 9 Handle.-B doe $*00, dis 10 ft 

Deflanoe Box and Ship.Ai* iS&SSS! 

foot.. ..dls 60*1 O#0O ft 

Ship,* Common.....B doa $flL50 nsft 

Ship, Provldenos Tool Oo.....^..dls 10ft 

Moreen WlndewandpeerFmmea. 

Porter's Pat. Window andJDoor Frame...dtt »g4*l0ft 
Screen Corner Irons. Warner's.... dls VMf ^*J0 J 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners.dls 86 # 85*10 ft 


_ft 

diS 65*6 ft 
.dls 80ft 


tr, 30. Na Vo,* 

r..per doa Not 1, $0.00; No. 8,60.00 

rrion- .-per aos $7.60 


DwiirMfi Ob. . A* OgflOgO ft 

Dims ton S.....—01846*10 8 

DIM ten’s Patent Excelsior.dls 45*10 ft 

Stsmley R. * il* Co. V Varnished Handies*. *. ‘..dis 06*10 ft 

Stanley r! * L. Co.*s Black Handles..dls 00*101 

Sargent * Cow's No. l Forged Hmae.—uus 00 * 10*10 ft 
Sargent * Co.’s Ncs. 80. i0 and 60.....dls 0094*10*10ft 

Knapp * Cowles' No. l _ .au «o«»J#70ft 

Knapp * Cowles' No. 1 Kxtra........-dls 60 #6»10ft 


Knapp_ 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 00 * 4, 

Stearns*. 

Gay * Parsons. 

Champion.... 

Clara's Patent..... 

C ra wford's ‘ 


..dl#60*6 #60*10*5ft 

..dls 25*10*5 ft 

.dls 36 ft 

.dls 85*10 ft 

Kolb'* Oomnw'’* uawee. • dos 80. dls *1*1^ ft 

SyracuseScrew-Drlvvr Bits. 80 

Screw Driver Bits.B dos, 60# # 76# 

Screw Driver B1U. Parr's....-B gro 6.® 

Fray’s HoLHdle. Seta. No. 8,$ 18 ,....dls. 25 * 10 ft 

P. D. * Co.’s, aU steel...dls 60 ft 

, *., Iron. July 1,1887 
.dls70ftl 

_dls 66 ft 

.dls 66 ft 


Wood Screws—List, Brass, Jan 27 
flat Head Iron.. 

Round Head Iron. 

Flat Head Brass. 

Round Head Bram.dls 60 ft i 

Flat Head Bronse.dls 66 ft 

Round Head Bronse.dla 60 ft J 


Ex. 10 ft often 
given by 
jobber*. 
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Flat Head, ban...au 66 * 

Round Rond, Irom.dls m * 


Bench, Iron...dto 66*10 9 66 * 10*10 ft 

Beach, Wood, Beech.9 doe $2.26 

Bench, Wood, Hickory...die 90*10 * 

Bend. Wood.die 86*10 9 86*10*6 « 

Lee, Blunt Pelnt.die 76 9 76*10 f 

Ooeoh end Leg, Gimlet Point.du 76 ft 

■to.............. ..die 86*6 ft 

Bend Bell, Sargent's...die 66 H *10 ft 

■end Kell, Humeeon, Beckley * Oo.*..als 70*10*76 % 

■end Ren. Am. Screw Oo.die 76 f 

Jack Screws, Mlllere Felle list.die 60 * 60*6 ft 

Jack Screws, P. 8 . * W. ..dls 86 * 

Jeeh Screws. Sargent.die 00*10 * 00*10*6 ft 

Jeck Screws. 8 towns.die 40 * 40*10 % 

Scroll Saws. 

Lester, complete, 610.00..die 86 ft 

Rogers oomolet* * 4 .oo 25 % 

Bernes* Builders’ end Cabinet Makers', $15....dis 25 % 

Sertte Snathe. .dls 60*21 

•heart. 

American (Oast) Iren.dls 76*10 # 76*10*6ft 

Pruning.See Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Bernard’s Lamp Trimmers. 9 do* ta.76 

Tinners*. ...dls 80*2 ft 

Seymour's. List. Deo..l881 dls 00*10*10*00*10*10*6 * 
Hetnsch’s. List. Dec..1881.dls 60*10*10*00*10*10*6 1 

Helnsoh's Tailor's Sheers.dls ftsv* ft 

first quality o. 8. Trimmers. dls 80*80*101 

Second quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls 80*10*80*10*10 1 

Acme Cast Sheers.dis 10*10 ft 

Diamond Cast Sheers.dls 10 ft 

Clipper.dls 10*10* 

Victor Cast Sheers. dls 76*10*76*10*6 * 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert. Solid Forged Steel.dls 40 * 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged.dls 7o* 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned ...dls 70 % 

Clause Shear Co.. Nickeled, ime Ust.dls 00 * 

Sheaves. 
gliding Door— 

M. W. * Co., list July. 1888 .dls 60*10 * 00*6 « 

R. ft E.. list Dec. 18. 1886.dls 66*2 ft 

Corbin's list.dls 60*10*2 * 

Patent RoUer.dls 60* 10*2 * 

Patent Roller. Hatfield's .dls 75 • 

Russell's Antl-Frlctlon, Ust Deo. 18,1886..dls 00*2 * 

Moore's Antl-Frlctlon. .dls 6t * 

g Udine Hhutttr— 

R. * E. Ust Deo. 18,1886.dls 00*10*2 % 

Sargent's list...dls 60*10 * 

Reading Ust.dis 60 * 10*10 f 

■hip Taala. 

L. * L J. White.dls 80*6 * 

AlbertsonMfg. Co. ....dls26* 

ghees, florae, Male, dee. 


Borden’s, Perkins*. Phoenix, at factory.$ 4.00 

Mule Add 81 9 xeg to above orioee. 

One. Wrought— 

Ton lots.....p % 9# 

1000 P lots.p ft 044 # 

600 tt lots. .. .P a 10# 

Mhot.— haeter.. u*u>e*. 2 # off. cash, b days.' 

Drop. 9 bag. 86 tt . . . $145 

Drop, r ohh o ft . 32 

Bnck ana Cbllled, p 25-tt bag. 1.00 

Buck and Chilled. P 6 -tt bag . 37 

■hovels and Spades. 

Ames 1 Shovels, Spades,Ac., list Not. 1,1886... .dls 80 * 
Note.—J obbers frequently give 6*744* extra on 
atvwe. 

Griffith’s Black Iron..dls 60*10 * 

Giilfith’s O. 8 .dls 00 * 60*10 * 

Griffith’s Solid Cast Steel R. R. Goods.dis 20 * 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co).dls 80 * 

St. Loots Shovel Co.dls 80 * 80*744 * 

Hussey, Blnns * Oo...dls 16 * 26 * 

Hubbard* Oo.dls 90*90*7U * 

Lehigh Mfg. Co....... ._.7d&6o*i0 * 

Payne Pettebonc * Son, list January, 1880....dls 80* 

Remington's (Lowman's Patent),.dls 80*10 * 40 * 

Rowland's. Black Iron..dls 60*10 * 

Rowland’s Steel . dls 00*6 * 00*10 * 

■hovel* and Tanga. 

Iron Head.dls 00*10*00*10*6 * 

Brass Head.... .dls 00*10*10 * 

■betas, Thimble. 

Western list....dls 76*6 * 76*10 * 

Col um Dus WrA Steel, Ust Nov. 1,1887.dls 20 < 

Coldbrookdale Iron Co .dls 50*10 * 

Utloa P. 8. T. Skeins .dl* 60* 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dls 36 * 

Buffalo Vetalllo, 8. 8. * Co., new list... dls 60*86*10 * 

Barter Flour Sifters ...p do* 88.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters.p dos 88.25 

Bmlth’s Adjustable Milk Strainer.p dos 88.00 

Smith's adjustable F. * C. Strainer.p dos 81.76 

Sieves. Wooden Rim— Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18. Nested. P dom... 70# 90# 

Mesh 80, Nested, p dos.. 86# 81.00 

Mesh 84. Nested. P dos.. 81.00 L10 

Alatee.—School, by ease.dis 60*10 * 

■naps# Hannas, Sc c. 

anchor it. A 8. Mfg Oo.). dls 06 * 

Andrews..dls Ad* 

•argent’s Patent Guarded. .. .dls 70*10*10 * 

German, new UsA..dls 40*10* 

Covert.....dls 60*8 * 

Covert, New Patent...dis 60*6*8 * 

Covert New R. E....dls 00*8 * 

Covered Spring-... -.ale 00*10*10 < 

■elderlng Irene. 

Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1886..~dls 86*8* 

■poke Shaves.—Iron....dls46* 

Raney** (Stanley R.* ftLOOwV. I*:*.*.:’. I! I! 111 UWaOdklO S 

•tSurns'..^...dls 90*10 * 80 « 

■paha Trimmers. 

Bpnneyjs.p doa 810.00, dls 60 ft 

•learns 1 . . ...dls 90*10 < 

Wes*..tfo. 1,816.00; No. 8,818.00 p doa dls 66*10 * 

Douglass’.. ..9 dos $9.00, dls 20 * 

F«rk.. 

ti nned iron 

Basting, Central Stamping Co.’s Ust.dls 70*10 * 

•olid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company’s 

list..,.die 70*10* 

Buffalo. 8. R. * On.... ..dls 33*4*8 « 

Hlver-Platea— 4 mot. or 8 * cash 81 days. 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.dls 60 * 

C. Rogers * Bros.ITT:..dls 60 * 

Rogers * Bro.60* 

Reed A Barton......„dlt 60 * 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.dls 60*10 * 60 *io&5 * 

Simpson. Hall. Killer * Co.dis 60*10 « 

Wolnr^f. * Rewards Sliver Oa.dls 60*10 * 60*10*5 « 

H. * E. Silver Co. Mexican Silver.dls 60*6 * 

H. ft E. SUver Co., Durham SUver.dl# 60*5 J 

German 81lver.dls 60 * 60*6 « 

HaU * B*ob .dls 60*6 *. cash 

Niche) Sliver.dls60*6*60*10*6 *. cash 

Britannia... ... dtsrtos 

Boardman's Flat Ware.ois 60*10 *) 

Boardman s Nickel 8!lver.dls 50 * ( a 

Boardman’s Brlt’nla Spoons, case lots.dig 60 % S “ 


ElhptSh Soneord, Platform and Half Scroll_ 

Cliff • Bols tor Springs* 7.7.*.\7.\\7ill! IT.*!! - . *dls 26 * 

_ Sssaies. 

NlcksMTaEd *7.1 *.' f. dl< 76 * 80 * 

T Bevel *-U’A*80*10*10 *70* 

Disaton'e Try Square and T Bevels....-dls 46*10 * 

Winter bottom’■ Trr and Miter ... dis 30*10 « 

fitarrett’s MicrometerCaUperSquares. dls 86 * 

■tapies. 

Fence Staples, Galvanised ) Same price as Barb Wire. 
Fenoe Staples, Plain .{ See Trade Report. 

Bteelyarde.... .ais 40 * 10960 * 

Stseks and Dine. 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods... .dls 30*5 * 80*10 * 

Lightning Screw Plate.. 86 * 30 * 

Reece's New Screw Plates.dis 8844 * 3344*6 % 

Stess. 

Hlnd«itan No. 1.8#; Axe, 8#*#: Slips No. 1. 5#.. 

sandstone.... p n ad 

Washita 8tone. Extra....,...p i.na &2d 

Waanlta 8tone. No. 1. ...Pb, 16* 104 

Wasolta Stone, No. 8.. M p n.ll S 12 # 

Washita Slips, No. L Extra....p ft, 40**2# 

Washita Blips, No. 1 .p n, so * 32 # 

Arkansas Stone. No. 1, 4 to «in.p p, 8L36 

L*ke Suoerlor Slips, Chase..p p, 81*88# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, p n. 18 *20# 

Seneca Stone, High Rounds, P n. 20 m 2 &Z 

Seneca Stone. Small Wbete. » gro.. .‘*“** S 4 X 0 

_ Ktave Pelteh.—Joseph Dixon’s.. P gro IS. dis 10 * 

msingsan,6gra lou.. gro86.60 

Dixon’s Plumoago... ..... . Pa 8# net 

Boynton’s NoonDay, P gro. ' hs 00 

Parlor Pride ^toreEnamel.**’p 

Yates’Liquid, 2 3 6 - 10 K“ci£s 

* gal.. SO.00 .80 .70 So 

Yates Standard Pasta Polish ,10-lb cans, per lb.. 15 # 
Jet Black. .. . gro 88.60 

f^mT ;•••:.. I SS&g} 

Diamond O. K Enamel .. . . .W* * * "p 819 00 

Boonell's Liquid Stove Polish. ' Perots 00 

Bonne 11’s Pa*te Stove Polish ... \. P kro l«‘oo 

Black Kagle Benslne Paste, 6 and 10 lb. cans“...i2U# 

. 

TfBtJSTtiO! 

American Iron Uarpe* Tacks.dls 80 * 80*6 « 

Steel Carpet Tacks..... ...... .... .,...dls 80 au 80 * 5 * 

8wedes Iron Carnet Tacks.. . . .d£ ho & 80*5 * 

American Iron Cut Tack#.. dis 75 * 75*10 * 

Swede* Iron Tacks ....... . .dls 76*5 ql 7 5a 10 € 

Swede# Iron Upholsterers’ Tacks. . ® <6 * 10 * 

inned Swede, iron Tack..St^oS8SSS8 

innel Swedes Iron Upholsterer."Tack, ® * 

dls 75*10 * 7ft* It *6 * 


Si 


Swedes Iron Miners’ Tacks ...’.dls 7a*l0& 75 *. 0 * 0 * 
Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad Tack#. 

Swedes Steel Tacks.all kinds (8wed 7 ^li^n pr^e?£t)^ 

Copper-rack.. 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout N«: .u ■ * 60*10 « 

Finlshlnr Nall#. .ais 70*10 a 70*lo*io« 

Trunk and Clout Nalls . dl. 70*10 § 70 * 10 *io % 
Tin’ed Trunk and Clout Nalls dls 70* 10 * 7 0 * 10*10 

Basket Nalls. . .dls 70*10 ($ 70*10* 10 % 

Common and Patent Brads... dls7o*io (4 70*io*io * 

Hungarian Nall# .dl#70*l0 c«; 70*10*10 % 

Chmr NaUs .-...dls 70*io @ 70 * 10 * 10 * 

Zinc Glalters Pointe.*u 60 <m oOfto * 

Cigar noxrtau# . ols 60*10 (<t 50 * 10*5 * 

Picture-Frame Point*.dls 50*io (j® .^0*10*5 * 

Ixioklng^Glass Tacks.dls 60*10® 50*10*6* 

Leathered Carpet Tacks..dls 60*l0<p 60*lu*6 * 

Brush Tackle. .dls 60*10® 50*l< *5 * 

Shoe Finders’.List Jan. 2. 1888, dls 10*10® 10*10*5 * 
Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1.1886: 

Silvered .dls 30*10*10 * 

Japanned.dls 80*10*10 * 

Double-pointed Tacks. 7 35 % 

Wire Carpet Nall# . dis 60*10 « 

Wire Brads end Nalls..’.!.Se# NalUWlre 

Steel Wire Brads. R. * E. Mfg. Oo.’s 1M.. ..dls bi>£ 10 f 
Tap Heron.—Common and Rio,. dis 20*10 v 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.dls80*103ao* 

Tapes, Hleasnring.—American.dis 86*10 * 

»P rt m*. ...dls 40* 

Cnesterman’s. ... ..Regular ust dls 86 * 30 * 

°S* 6 .MIS 80 ■ 80*10 * 

Thimble hsHss,—Hee Sretps. 

Ties, Bnle.--8teel Wire, St&n’rd Ust.dls 60*10*5* 
Tinners' Sheers, dee. 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. * W.,..dls 80 m 86 « 

Punches-See Punches. w m » » 

Snips, J. Mallinson * Co .......dis 33444 

Tinware. ^ 

Stamped, Japanned * Pieced, list Jan. 20. IF';. 

SAV* M, A"i .dls 70*1C <a /0*io*6 * 

Tire Benders. U pee tiers. Sc c. * 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters.dls 16 1 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.... ......... 51s 15 * 

Tebncco Cutters. * 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion,.dls 80*10 # 80 f 

3M^^7:.;.v7.vr.v.::.- 

®°d« S5 f 

Sargent 1 *.Mot 884. dis 66*10 * 

kem^ ... .« dos 820.00, dls 40 * 

Transom Lifters * 

WoHensak-s Iron nronsec, Crown, Star, Eagle and 

Sdi61<1 •••• | 

Wollensak’s Brons-Metal. Class 3 and 4 *Idls 25 * 

WoUensak’s Brass Metal, Class 3 and 4.dls 36 * 

Relher's uronseo Iron hods list Jan. 1.1887.ais 60*2 » 
Relber** Real Bronse or Nickel Plate, list Jan. 1? 
riSS?.. .. .-dls 60 *i % 

Bhaw’s...., .. dis 60*104 

Payson’s Universal.... .....dls 40• 40 * 10 * 

Crown and Star....V..*.... ..TdlfftO l 

^Traps. 

.dU 86 A 40An * 

.-dto 70 ■ 70*5 * 

■ • ..dls 40*10*5 ( 

.* dos bole*. 11912 - 
dosu.60, dls lo« 
,.P dot 18.60, dl# 10 % 
,.P dos 12.50, dis ie * 


Newbouse . 

oneldr. Pattern._..... 

Game. Blake's Patent..... 
Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse. Wood Choker.... 

Mouse, Round Wire. 

Mouse, Cage, Wire. 
Catch-’ 


Mouse. 


i-’em-alive. 


Mouse, ’’Bonanza . .PgromflOnct 

Mouse. Delusion.H grq** 811.90, dtoiot 

R*A ”Deocy *'..9 gro** 810.00, dls 10 jl 

JdenlL^... PjrrosMIO 

Hotchkiss’if etaliic’Mdusei 6-hole traps’.T. ^^SosOO# 

In full cases. 9 dos 76# 

_ Trowels —Lotkrop’s Brick and Plasterlng^aiss* % 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.dls 16 * 

Dimton’s Brick and Plastering ._dl* 86 % 86*10 * 

Peace’s Plastering......dls 26* 

Clement * Maynard’s..dis 80 *■ 

WorraU's Brick and Plastering..dls 80 % 

. „ •• ^...<11*70* 

Triers.—Butter end Cheese..dls 86 • 

_ Trucks, Wnrokenee, dte. 

B. * L. Block Oo.*s list. 1888. . . .. >M .dl* *0 % 

Tabes. Boiler,—bee Pipe 

Twine. _ BC. B. 

No. 9, Flax Twine, k and 44 » Ball*. ...88# SO# 

No. 18, " " U and k " M ..81# 2»# 

go-18, •; « Sand it •• .U8# 28# 

No. 24, * *" * “ 

No. 86, 

No. 2*Hj Mattrass. « and 44 •• ......48 9 60# 

..86# 

.66# 

* Ball*(SpringTwineh..„.ll4$# 

s-piy Hemp’, 144 »lrii»".!!!!!!!!! ...V.V.V.V.u S iS}} 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balls to »...16# 916# 

8,8, 4 and 6Fly Jute, 44 h Belle... m jo# 

Cotton Mods— 6.9.18 and 16 n to dos.18# 


nu. -cos. ssurus. 
Cbalk Line, Cotton. 
Mason Line, Linen, 
8-Ply Hemp, H and * 
8-Ply Hemp, 1 tt 


. die 69 9 6CA6 * 

.dls 16*10 » 

.41# 26 9 80 ft 


V Solid Box. 

Darailei — 

Fisher * Norris Double Bqrew..... 

Stephens’.. 

Parker's.. .dis 80986* 

Wilson’s.dls 66 * 

Howard’s. .dls 40 * 

Bonney •. .dl* 40*10* 

Millers Falls.d«s 40 9 4*> * 

Trenton.f..die 40*6 . 40*10* 

Merrlii’s.. ...dls 169809 

Sargent’s , w .dls 60*10*10 * 

Backus and Union.dls 409 

Double Screw Pec.dls 16*10 * 

Prentiss.dls 80*69 86 9 

^Mm^eon’s Adjustable. . .ok40 9 

Bonner's. Noe. 2*3 .9 dos 816.00. die 4 *10 s 

Steam’s......—dls 8344*109 3844*10*10* 

8team’s 8Uent 8aw Vises.die 83p 9 86 9 

Sargent's. . .dls 6694*10 * 

Hopkins'.9 dos 817.60 dis 10 * 

Baling.dls 40*10 9 

Wentworth.. dls 80*10* 

Combination Hand Vise.9 gro, 842.00 

Cowell Hand V«ses.dls 80 * 

Bauer's Pipe vises .dis 10 ft 

W agon Boxes. 

Per lb. 

Wagon Jacks.—Daisy.9 dos84.09. dls86* 

Warner Hatters. 

Smith’s Patent.9 dos 818.00. dl* #0*10*10 % 

Johnson's........9 dos tll.00, dls S SH% 

Penny’s .....P dos Pol.J14; Jap'd. 816. .dls 66 * 

Appleton's .9 dos 816.00, dis 60*10 ft 

Bonney • .dis 80*10* 

Warner*. 

3is*. H 6-16 14 H «4 H 1 

A’sabers. 1 6b A 8K SU 8jJ 81# 

Ingots less than 200 tt, 9 tt, add)##t 6 -tt boxes 1# to 

Wedges*—Iron.9 » 84*# 

Steel ..„p m 4 # 

Well Mnekots, Galvanised. 

Hill’a...# dos .,18 a A, 84.86: 14 aA, 86.86 

Iron Clad.9 doa., 14 qA, 84.86 9 84*60 

Whiting s Flat Iron Band.9 aom 84 JM 9 84.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top.9 do# 84.01 ® f*86 

Well Wheels—« in., 82 . 26 ; 10 in., 88.70* 12 «n- 
|3.r: 

Wire. 

Iron— 

MarfceA Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18.dls 70*10 976 » 

Market. Coppered. Nos. 0 to 18.dls 70®?o*6 « 

MarkeA Galvanised, Not. 0 to 18 .dl# 66*6 ' 

Market Tln’d. Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18. .. die e7u « 

Stone Br. * Ann’d. No#. 16 to 18.. ..dls 7214<a?2l4*f % 

Stone. Bright * Ann’d. Nos. 10 to 26.dl# 76®76*ft * 

Stone. Br. * Ano’d, Nos. 87 to 96.dls 76A10A5 * 

Stone. Tln’d. Tln'd list. Nos. 18 to 36..dls 70970*1 f * 
Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 24.di» 71 *6970*10 % 

Galvanised Fenoe..dls 45 * 

Annealed Fenoe. Nos. 8 * 0.,dls 7o * 

Annealed Grape. Nos. 10 to 14...11s 76 £ 

_ra*s. n#t. Jan. 18.’84. .di#i6 9rr 

Cooper, list Jan. 18,1884 . .dls 20 9 25 % 

Baro Fenoe.....See Trade Report 

Wtre on Spools.-.dls 66 1 

Matin'* Steel and Tinned Wtre on Spools.dls 40* 

Kalin’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 30 ft 

Cast Steel Wire.. .dls 50 

Stubs’Steel Wire. . .....46.00 to *, dl* 30* 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80. tbg 9 % 

Picture Wire...dls 60*10* 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.91000 80.00, dis v • 

Wlr* Clotnes Lines. See Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Betting, See. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 84 , 9 100 sq ft.81.99 

Painted Screen Cloth, No S3, 9 100 sq. ft.88.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting.dls 70*10 9 76 ft 

Wire Goods.—see Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Repe.—List May 1.1886.dls *s+* ft 

Wrenches.—Amenean Adjustable.dls 46 

Baxter’s Adjustable ” 8 •’. .dl# 40*] 0 9 6 ^ 

Baxter’s Diagonal.dll «o*i. 9 60 9 

Coes’Genuine. . dis 66*8 

Coes’ ’’Mechanics’'*.dl# 65*10*8 « 

Girard Standard ... .dis 70*10 • 

Machinists, Sterling Wrench Co.dls 70*10 * 

Lamson * Sessions' Engineers’.dls 00*lo % 

l*mson * Sessions’ Standard .dls 70*10 ft 

Coes’Pattern, Wrought. 1 * 

Girard Agricultural. ... \ . 

Lamson * Sessions’ AgrfoultnraL.. f * *° 

Sterling Wrought... .. J 

Bemls * Call's Patent Combination.dis 86 % 

Bern's * Call'# Merrick's Pattern .dls 86 % 

Bemls * Call’s Brlgg's Patti-. . .dig 26 « 

Bemls * Call’s Cyunder or Gas Pipe.dls 40*6 < 

Bemls * Call’s No. 8 Pipe. ..."dls 86*6 i 

Aiken's Pocket (Bright)..M OO, dls 60*10 M 

The Favorite Pocket (Bright).P dos ti.00. dkJoC 


..din 80# 80*6% 


Webrter's Patent Combination 

Boardman's. 

Always Heady. , 

Alligator. 

Donohue's Engineer. 

Acme. Bright. 

Acme, Nickeled. .. 

Walkers. 

Diamond. . 

Diamond Patent Steel . 

. Wringer*. Clothes. 

LUt Jan. 10 1888 .82.60 off. 

Wrought Goods. 

Staples Hooka. Ac., is Jan. 12,;*87.dk 80*90980# 2* % 


.dls 86% 

.dls iK * 10 % 

.dls 86*6 

. dl# 6< 

.dls 10*10 % 

.dls «0A* h 

.dls £ 0 * 9 « 

.dl# 66** 

.Jl** * 

.dls * 
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THE IRON AGE. 


November 8, 1888 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

NOVEMBER 7 , 1888. 

The following quotation! are for email lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND STKEL. 

Bar Iron from Store* 

Common Iron: 

\*» *- 80 ® 2 -<** 

-Refined Iron: 

to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1to 4 in. x % to \% in.V f ® 2.10 ® 2.2* 

444 to 6 in. x % to 1 in .i 

1 to 6 in. x M and 6-16.f lb 2.80 @2 4* 

Rods—$6 and 11-16 round and sq..f lb 2.20 @ 2.3* 
Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.... .f lb 2.80 (a 2.4* 
" Burden Best ” Iron, base price, .f lb 8.00 ® ... # 
Burden’s 1% H. B. & S.” Iron, base 

price... .fib 2 80 ® ....f 

44 Ulster”. .© lb 3.10 ® ....* 

Norway Hods .4 00 ® 5.00* 

Merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots.3$$* ® -3* 

Best Cast Steel, base price m small lolsb-?^* @ 9)4# 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots. .5)4# ® 6* 

For Classification a»d Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant SteM Association of the United States. June 1, 
1888, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

a a a i Weights per square foot and prices 
2 a 3 per pound. 


5 S 3 S X 2 ® 

fe 2 2 3 S S 2 


- 25 25 25 26 27 28 81 88 

-72 25 25 25 26 28 30 84 ... 

-25 25 25 27 29 83 86 ... 

-96 25 25 26 28 80 84 88 .... 

- 25 25 27 29 31 85 . 

-96 25 25 i3 80 82 86 . 

- 25 25 30 82 37 . 


60-96 25 26 81 . 

84-96- 26 27 . 

84-96 27 28 .. 

Over 84in.wide 28 80 . 

All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 os. 14 oz. l*oz. 10 ox. 

Per pound.. $0.28 0.80 0.32 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.... : ®# 

Circles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of 81ieet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. . _ 

Copper Bottoms , Fits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28* 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29* 

10 ounce aDd up to i2 ounce.81* 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48^ 

Tinning gheets on one side, 30 x 60 each .30* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. .15* 

For tinning boiler sixes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 66 

in.), each.12* 

for tinning boiler sites, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. J *# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sixes, per 

square foot.•••••■. • • 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5,1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tabes. 


10 to 16.f lb 2.75 ® 2.80* 8.25 ®.* 

17 to 2C .f lb 2.85 ® 3 00* 3.25 ® 8.50 * 

21 to 24.f lb 8.00 ® 8.10* 8.50 ® * 

25 and J6....f lb 3 20 un .... 3.50 ®.* 

27 .f lb 8.35 ® 3.37)4# 8.75 ®.* 

28 .$1 lb 8.50 @ .. ..* 4.0U @.* 

B. B. 2d qual. 

Halv’d, 14 to 20, f lb. 4.50 ® .. .. 4.88 ®.* 

<Jalv’d,U to24, f lb, 4.87)4 ® . ... 4.75®. 4 

Halv’d, 25 to 26, ^ lb, 5 25 @... . 5.12® .* 

Halv’d, 27. f lb, 5.62V* ®. 5.48 ®.* 

-Halv’d. 28. fib, 6.00 ®. 5.85®. ..* 

Patent Planished.A JP# ^ B, 9* 

American Cold Rolled B. B.f lb 5* & 7* 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast. .lb 15 * 

•Extra Cast .$ 10)4 ® 1J # 

Swaged, Cast.f » 1J * 

Best Double Shear.f lb 15 * 

Blister. 1st quality.g J l*J*f 

German Steel, Best. f lb 10 * 

2d quality. fib 9 * 

8d quality..$ *> 8 # 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.f lb 15 * 

2d quality.f B 1< * 

8d quality. ^ lb 12V** 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs.*5* 

Straits. Pigs. 

English, Pigs.24V** 

Straits In Bars.*6* 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

ttelyn Grade.1C. 10 x 14.$6 00 ® $6.25 

• IC, 12x18. 6.25 @ 6.50 

»» IC. 14 x 20 . 6.00® 6.25 

•• ** IC, 20 x 28. 12 50 ® 18.00 

“ •* IX, 10x14. 7.50® 7.75 

« »♦ IX, 12x12. 7.75® 8.00 

•* “ IX. 14 X 20. 7.60 ® 7.75 

«» *« IX. 20x28. 15 50 ® 16.00 

“ •• DC, 12)4 X 17. 5.75 ® 0.00 

*» “ DX, 12)4 x 17. 7.25 ® 7.50 

Oail and Grade.IC. 10x 14.... ,. 6.00 is 6 26 

" “ IC, 12x12.. 6.25® 0.50 

** *• IC. 14 x 20 . 6.00 ® 6.26 

44 IX, 10x14. 7.50® 7.75 

•« “ IX, 12x12. 7.75® 8 00 

“ •» IX .14x20 7.50® 7.75 

Allaway Grade.1C. 10 x 14.$5-87)4 ® 

»* “ IC, 12x18. 6.50® .... 

•* “ .IC, 14 x 20 .5.871* ® .... 

“ IC, 20 x 28. 11.50® 

«• »« IX. 10x14. 6.25® .... 

« 44 . ...IX, 12x12. 6.50® .... 

*• ** ....IX, 14 x 20 . 6.25 ® .... 

** « .IX, 20 x 28. 18.00 

*• 44 ...DC, 12V* x 17.00® ... 

•* “ . .DX, 12V* x 17. 6.00® .... 

Coke Plates—Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.$5.00 @ 

10 x 20 . 7.50 ® 7.66 

20x28.10.25 ® .... 

IX, 10 x 14, 14 x 20. 5.75 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14. 14 x 20.4.60 ® ... 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Oean Grade.-lC, 14 x 20.@ 

20 x 29 . 9»® .... 

IX, 14x20.• — 

20 x 28.11.37)4® .... 

Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 . 4.50 ® .... 

20x28. 9.00® .... 

IX, 14x20. 5.50® ... 

20x2.10.80 

7tn Boiler Plates. 

*XX, 14x20.112 sheets. .$12.50 ® $12.T5 

«XX, 14x28. 112 sheets.... 12 75® 

1XX, 14 x 81.11* sheets .14.25 ® 

Copper. 

•irnr:! PigABar and Ingot. 4*; Old Copper, 8* 
f lb. Manufactuied (including all articles of 
which Coppe >is a component of chief value.', 
45 t>d vuloreir. 

Ingot. 

..® 

44 Anchor ” Brand..® 18 * 


Seamless Copper. 

* inch f ».50* 


.42* 

.40* 

.89* 

.37* 

.84* 


Seamless Brass. 

0* inch f lb.47* 

U “ “ 41* 

% 44 44 89* 

% 44 44 87* 

£2 44 44 . 88 * 

1 44 “ 84* 

IV* M - .81* 


Corporation Cocks, 44 Mueller” Pattern, from 

Western list. 55A10A* 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks.... 50A10A2 

Compression Basin Cocks.5Q&10&2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.50&1Q&3 

Compression Pantry Cocks.. . .50&10&2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks.50&10A2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.50&1Q&2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, PHI Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks:...504104* 

Basin Hugs and Basin Grates.56&10A2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.55&10&2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, 8ewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.56&10&* 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers.56&10&2 
Boiler Couolings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25.dislO 

Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per set.$1.20...dis 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56A10A2 

Union Joints.60A10A2 

HydraDt Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55A10A2 

Hose Goods .55A10A2 

Steam and Gaa Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work, 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60£10Jtt 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Woeels.40A16A2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60£HMfc2 

Brass Globe Angie and Corner Valves. —60*10*2 

Brass Radiator A ogle Valves.00*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink’s Patent. 

60*10*2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.. ... 60*10*2 

Brass Check Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Hose Valves.60*10*2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .00*10.22 

Brass Safety Valves..00*10*2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50*10*2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Pump Valves.50*10*2 

Brass Steam Cocks.57WfciOA2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks. 5734*16*2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

60*10*2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cupa^^^ 

Brass Lubricators.60*10*2 

Brass Air Valves.00*10*2 

Brass Air Cocks.80*10*2 

Bmss Gauge Cocks.55*10*2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50*10*2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50* 10*2 

Brass Test Pumps.50*10*e 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.00*10*2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.2P*10*2 

Brass Union Joints. 00*10*2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipnles .. ..55*10*2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

PiUgS.55*10*2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie. Cross and Checx 

Valves .66*10*2 

iron Body 8afety. Throttle, Back Pressure. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65*10*2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron.66*10*2 

All Iron Valves.66*10*2 


Miscellaneous. 


Roll and Sheet Rrass. 

Discount from list. .10 ® 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 f 100 t>. 
Western Spelter ..5)4# ® 0# 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 234# f *>. ^ 

6001b casks.6## 

Per lb.734# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 f 100 lb. Old Lead, 2# f lb. Pipe 
and Sheets. 8# f lb. 

American.4W ® 4)4# 

Newark.4)4 ® 4344 

Bar.3)4# 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— 734# 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.8)4# 

Solder. 

H ® ViiGiiaranteed). }»# 

The prices of the many other qualit'es of Solder 
m the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cook son.f lb 13#4 ® 14# 

Hallctt s . ” 1134# 

Plumbers’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops..55*10*2 

Hrrund c toD*, Hydrant Cocks. *c.. 7—5-i*i0*2 
Corporation Cocks. . ..— 55*10*2 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings .... 
Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent. 
. ...76*10 
. ..75*10 


Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.f lb 22 ® 24# 

*• Ordinary. <k 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ® 15# 

44 44 best. 2w 

Black Paint, in oil.tegs, 8#: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue, Prussian, fair to best... .40 ® 55# 

“ •• 44 in oil.45® 55# 

44 Chinese dry . 70# 

“ Ultramarine.18 ® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. 1)4# 

44 Van Dyke.10® 12# 

Dryers. Patent American..ass’d cans, I#: kegs 7# 

Green, Chrome. 15 ® 23# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 ® 18 @ 25# 

Green, Paris.good, 20#; best, 25# 

Green, Paris in oil.good, 80#; best, 35# 

Iron ►'amt. Bright Red.f B 2)i# 

Iron Paint, Brown . flblH# 

Iron Paint, Purple.fB>8# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red—W #> 6H# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Rea .f lb 5)4# 

Iron Psint, Ground in oO. Brown.f lb 5W# 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.f lh «# 

Litharge. 6 )4# 

Mineral Paints.2 ® H 

Orange Mineral.-16# 

Red Lead, American.0)4# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.$1.66 ® $1.70 

Red Venetian in oil.test’d cans, 11# ; kegs, 6# 

Red Indian Dry. its 

Rose Pink...10® 13# 
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The Iron Age 

Thursday, November 15, 1888. 

The Homestead 32-Inch Universal Mill, and Fig- 3 an elevation of the vertical distance between center and center of the 

_ rolls. It will be remembered that both sets vertical and the horizontal rolls is 10 feet, 

In The Iron Age of November 1st, page of rolls are driven by special engines, the the latter are 32 inches in diameter and 60* 
656, we published a general plan of the heating pits being grouped around the end inches long, being driven by their special 
famous slabbing mill at the Homestead of the feed table of the vertical rolls, engine in the manner shown in Figs. 4 



Fig, 1 .—Elevation Horizontal Rolls, 



HOMESTEAD 32-INCH UNIVERSAL MILL. 


Steel works, of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., while the shear is located at the end of and 1, which illustrate also the arrange- 
Limited, of Pittsburgh, Pa. We present its table, a continuation of the table of the ment for lifting and lowering the rolls, 
herewith drawing of the 32-inch Universal horizontal rolls. A glance at Fig. 3 will The ingot manipulator is shown in Figs. 
Mill itself, Fig. 4 being a general plan, show how the vertical 20-inch steel rolls 4 and 2. In the case of both sets of rolls- 
Fig. 1 an elevation of the horizontal rolls, are driven. They are set in the manner an ingenious arrangement is provided 
Fig. 2 a side elevation of both sets of rolls, which can be traced in Figs. 2 and 3. The which it is somewhat difficult to trace in 
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THE IRON AGE. 


November 15,1888 


our drawings for transmitting to a gauge 
an exact measure of the movement of the 
rolls to or from one another. This allows 
for adjustment up to a very small fraction 
of an inch. It is in clear sight of the 
operator, who can set his rolls to a nicety 
after every pass. 


Torpedo Warfare. 


Lieut. W. 8. Hughes, U. 8. N., has 
prepared an interesting resume of what 
has, up to the present time, been accom¬ 
plished in the line of torpedo warfare. 

It was not until our late civil war, he 
remarks, that the vast possibilities of the 
torpedo became known, and these floating 
mines became recognized means of war¬ 
fare. Since that time the inventive 
American mind has made improvement 
upon improvement over the old torpedoes, 
and to-day this nation is very far ahead in 
this one method of naval defense and 
offense. While England and Continental 
powers have been developing the ironclad 
and steel guns America has been slowly 
perfecting the torpedo. 

Torpedoes are no longer condemned by 
the civilized world as “infernal ma¬ 
chines,” too barbarous and inhuman to be 
employed even against an enemy. They 
are acknowledged features of all future 
naval warfare. Whatever credit may be 
due to their originator belongs to an 
American, Capt. David Bushnell, of Say- 
brook, Conn. Bushnell’s torpedo, designed 
in 1775, consisting simply of a copper 
cylinder containing 20 or 30 pounds of 
gunpowder and provided with a clock¬ 
work igniter, was intended to be used in 
conjunction with a submarine boat which 
he devised and christened the American 
Turtle. This boat was propelled by 
means of a small screw worked by hand. 
It carried but one man, and contained suf¬ 
ficient air to permit him to remain sub¬ 
merged nearly half an hour. The depth 
below the surface was regulated by admit¬ 
ting or pumping out a certain quantity of 
water. The torpedo, garried on the out¬ 
side of the boat, was designed to be at¬ 
tached to the bottom of the hostile vessel 
by means of a large screw worked by a 
spindle projecting into the boat. The act 
of detacning the spindle set in motion the 
clockwork fuse, so constructed as to allow 
an interval to elapse before the explosion 
long enough for the operator and his sub¬ 
merged boat to reach a place of safety. 

Twenty years after the subject of tor¬ 
pedoes had been abandoned by Bushnell, 
it was revived by Robert Fulton, whose 
name was destined in later years to become 
famous as the inventor of the steamboat. 
Fulton’s first experiments were made in 
France, where, under the patronage of 
Bonaparte, then First Consul, he built the 
Nautilus, one of the most successful sub¬ 
marine boats ever constructed, and in 
which he was enabled to remain submerged 
upward of four hours, aud to direct the 
movements of the boat at will. This novel 
vessel consisted of a cigar-shaped copper 
shell, with iron ribs, and was designed to 
be used in conjunction with a torpedo, 
much in the same manner as Bushnell’s 
Turtle. With the aid of the Nautilus 
Fulton blew up an English brig, near 
Brest, by exploding under the vessel’s bot¬ 
tom a torpedo containing 20 pounds of 
gunpowder, and succeeded for a time in 
keeping the whole British fleet in a state 
of apprehension. Notwithstanding this 
success, the failure of an attempt to de¬ 
stroy one of the channel squadron so dis¬ 
appointed Bonaparte that he summarily 
withdrew his financial support. 

Fulton then crossed over to England, 
and, under the name of Dr. Francis, 
offered his invention to the enemies of his 
former patron; but Mr. Pitt, the British 
Prime Minister, after considerable vacilla¬ 
tion finally decided ‘ ‘ not to encourage a 


mode of warfare which, if successful, 
would wrest the trident from those who then 
claimed to bear it as the scepter of 
supremacy on the ocean ” Fulton was 
followed by Col. Samuel Colt, of Hartford, 
Conn., better known as the inventor of 
the revolver. The chief peculiarity of 
Colt’s torpedoes was the employment of 
electricity to explode them, and to him be¬ 
longs the honor of having first used in 
actual practice an element that has since 
assumed an all-important part in torpedo 
warfare. Although Colt’s introduction of 
an electric fuse marks a distinctive epoch 
in the development of the torpedo, it was 
not until the late rebellion that its for¬ 
midable character as a weapon of war be¬ 
gan to be generally realized. The Con¬ 
federates, having no navy, resorted to the 
use of torpedoes to protect their harbors 
from Federal gunboats. A “ torpedo 
bureau ” was established at Richmond in 
the first year of the war which employed 
upward of 500 men, and offioial records 
show a list of 25 Federal vessels totally 
destroyed and five seriously injured by 
Confederate torpedoes. 

The torpedoes used were generally of a 
simple type. One of those most frequently 


was held just below the surface of the 
water by a rope attached to an anchor, and 
had a number of the sensitive fuses before 
described, so that the shock from a pass¬ 
ing vessel would cause an explosion. 

A very formidable torpedo, called a 
“ Devil Circumventor,” was made of boiler 
iron, shaped like a turtle’s shell, and con¬ 
taining sometimes more than a ton of 
powder. It lay so close to the bottom 
that it was not likely to be discovered, 
and was exploded by electric wires leading 
on shore. But these torpedoes were far 
from infallible, as was demonstrated by 
the fact that, after the capture of Charles¬ 
ton, one of the most powerful Federal 
ironclads, the New Ironsides, was found 
to have lain for several weeks directly over 
a “Circumventor,” charged with 3000 
pounds of powder, which repeated at¬ 
tempts had failed to explode. 

Another form of torpedo employed had 
the outward appearance of a harmless lump 
of coal, but was in reality a rough mass of 
cast iron with a hollow core, containing 
from 5 to 10 pounds of powder. 

A number of novel torpedo boats, 
generally known among the Federals as 
“ Davids,” were built by the Confederates 



Fig. 3.— Vertical Rolls , Homestead Mill. 


encountered was what is known as the 
“Frame Torpedo” which consisted of a 
series of cast-iron shells, each containing 
from 30 to 50 pounds of powder, bolted to 
the timbers ot a large wooden frame, 
placed in rivers and at harbor entrances, 
and kept at the desired depth below the 
surface by ropes secured to an anchor. 
An aperture in the upper end of each tor¬ 
pedo was covered by a soft leaden cap, 
which inclosed a glass tube extending 
down into the torpedo, containing sul¬ 
phuric acid and surrounded by a mixture 
of chlorate of potash and sugar. It was 
intended that if the enemy’9 vessel in 
passing over the frame should come in con¬ 
tact with the leaden cap it would be 
crushed, cause the glass tube to break and 
the acid to mingle with the chlorate, thus 
producing flame and igniting the charge 
of the torpedo. 

The want of proper materials greatly 
restricted the operations of the torpedo 
bureau, and consequently soda fountains, 
oil tanks, steam boilers, demijohns and any 
similar articles that could be made to sub¬ 
serve the purpose were called into play. 
One of the most successful as well as one 
of the most easily constructed torpedoes 
was a lager-beer barrel, coated inside and 
outside with pitch to prevent leaking and 
hooped with strong iron bands. Wooden 
cones were secured to each end to prevent 
the current tumbling it over, and to give 
it additional buoyancy. The barrel, con- 
I taining from 50 to 100 pounds of powder, 


during the war. These little vessels were 
cigar-shaped, 30 or 40 feet in length, built 
of boiler iron, propelled by steam, and 
carried a crew of nine men. Little more 
than the smoke-stack was above water, and 
the torpedo, carried on the end of a 
wooden spar that projected 10 or 12 feet 
ahead of the boat, was exploded by a 
mechanical lock on coming in contact with 
the enemy’s ship. Five attacks were made 
with these small boats, only that against 
the Housatonic, in Charleston Harbor, 
being successful. In this instance the ship 
sank so suddenly that many of the crew 
failed to escape, though the water was 
shallow and assistance was near at hand, 
while the little “ David ” that had caused 
the disaster went down with its huge antag¬ 
onist, drowning all its crew of nine men. 

The only torpedo attack actually made 
on the part of the Federals was that by 
Lieut. W. B. Cushing, and resulted in 
sinking the Confederate ironclad Albe¬ 
marle, an act unparalleled in daring by 
any other event of the war. The torpedo 
used consisted simply of a copper cylinder 
charged with 40 pounds of powder, which 
upon pulling a trigger line, was exploded 
by a fulminate cap. It was carried on the 
end of a wooden spar projecting from the 
bow of an ordinary steam launch. The 
civil war revolutionized the science of 
naval construction. Ericsson’s Monitor 
and the ironclad Merrimac startled the 
naval architects of the world. The death- 
knell of wooden ships-of-war was sud- 
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denly sounded by the booming of the 
guns in that famous “first fight of iron¬ 
clads” at Hampton Roads, and the new 
element of torpedoes had later on sprung 
into importance. Crude as torpedoes were 
at the close of the war when compared 


to rise to the surface. While the full 
capabilities ot this torpedo have not yet been 
developed, the latest trials demonstrate that 
it possesses the invaluable quality of al¬ 
ways preserving an absolutely straight 
course when moving through the water. 


carries a charge of 70 pounds of dynamite 
or gun cotton, and is exploded by a per¬ 
cussion lock in its forward pomt upon im¬ 
pact with the enemy’s ship. The torpedo 
is protected by patents in the United 
States and in European countries, and a 
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with approved types of the present day, 
the important part they were destined to 
pla y in all future maritime wars was clearly 
comprehended both in this'country and in 
Europe, and inventors at once turned 
their genius toward the development of 
the novel weapons. 

Many remarkable inventions have since 
made their appearance, the most notable 
of which are the self-moving or “ locono- 
tive ” torpedoes now attracting such wide 
attention among the naval powers of the 
world. Only a few of these latter inven¬ 
tions can be mentioned here. They are 
naturally divided into two general classes 
—the projectile clas&, over which no con¬ 
trol is retained by the operator after start¬ 
ing the torpedo on its deadly mission, and 
the controllable class, which remains un¬ 
der the guidance of the operator until the 
moment of striking the enemy's ship. At 
the head of the list of the former 
class undoubtedly stands the torpedo 
recently invented by Oapt. John A. Howell, 
•of the united States Navy. 

The Howell torpedo is cylindrical in 
form in its middle section, tapering <>tl to 
sensative branches to the agitation of 
a point at each end, and is 8 feet <> inches 
long by 13 inches diameter. It is built of 
sheet copper, and is driven through the 
water by small screw propellers, the mo¬ 
tive power being stored in a heavy steel 
fly-wheel within the torpedo, and to 
which a very high velocity of rotation is 
given by suitable machinery on board ship 
before the torpedo is launched. Upon 
Teaching the water the torpedo is propel¬ 
led by its own engines. It may be ar¬ 
ranged to run at any desired distance be¬ 
low the surface, and is kept at that con¬ 
stant depth by side rudders, actuated by 
the pressure of the surrounding water, 
which work automatically and oppose any 
.tendency of the torpedo either to sink or 
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The action of tides and currents for rough 
water causes little or no deflection from its 
original course, and the torpedo is prac¬ 
tically independent of such outside 
forces. With only half the power which 
can be stored in its motor-wheel, the tor¬ 
pedo attained a speed of upward of 20 
miles an hour for a distance of 200 yards, 
and had a total range of 750 yards. It 


company with a capital of $180,000 has 
been lately incorporated for its manu¬ 
facture. 

The Howell torpedo, like others of its 
class, may be effectively used in defending 
the narrow entrances to a harbor like that 
of New York, by discharging it at an ap¬ 
proaching ship from behind an armor-clad 
fort or other suitable protection. But it is 
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mainly designed to be carried on board a 
very swift torpedo boat capable of over¬ 
taking the fastest ironclad, and upon 
reaching an effective range to be discharged 
at the hostile ship. 

Another torpedo of the projectile class, 
and that which has been adopted by nearly 
every naval power of Europe, is the 
“ Whitehead,” the invention of an En¬ 
glishman. This torpedo, in its outward 
form, resembles the Howell, but is much 
larger and heavier than the latter—the 
largest size being 19 feet long by 16 inches 
in diameter. It is designed for use under 
similar circumstances and in the same man¬ 
ner as the Howell. The motive power is com¬ 
pressed air, carried in a reservoir within the 
torpedo at a pressure of about 70 atmos¬ 
pheres. The secret of the inventor lies 
m the automatic device by which the 
pressure of the surrounding water causes 
the torpedo to remain at a constant depth 
below the surface. The reports of recent 
trials of the Whitehead, made at Wool¬ 
wich, England, state that a speed of 31 
miles per hour was attained for a distance 
of 400 yards. The largest size carries a 
charge of 93 pounds of gun-cotton. It is 
exploded, like the Howell, by a percussion 
lock, upon striking the enemy’s ship. 
The torpedo invented by Mr. W. Scott 
Sims, of Newark, N. J., with whom 
the famous inventor and electrician, Thomas 
A. Edison, is now associated in perfecting 
the weapon, is the only purely electrical 
torpedo yet invented. 

This torpedo differs widely in appear¬ 
ance from those before mentioned. The 
Sims-Edison belongs to the controllable 
class—that is, while attacking the enemy 
its movements are under control of the 
operator until the moment of explosion. 
The torpedo consists of a cylinder of cop¬ 
per with conical ends, is 28 feet long by 
21 inches in diameter and is supplied with 
a screw propeller like those already de¬ 
scribed. The hull is attached to a hollow 
copper float, which moves upon the sur¬ 
face of the water, by upright rods about 4 
feet in length. The power by which the 
torpedo is propelled, steered and exploded 
is electricity. It carries in its forward end 
a charge of 400 pounds of dynamite. An 
electric cable 2 miles long and containing 
two copper wires is coiled within the tor¬ 
pedo and unwinds as the latter proceeds 
upon its course. The cable is connected 
with a dynamo machine on shore, one 
of the wires being employed to sup¬ 
ply the requisite electric current for 
working the engines, while the other 
controls the steering machinery. The 
torpedo is intended principally for har¬ 
bor defense, the operator, stationed at 
some place of safety on shore, sending it 
out to intercept an approaching hostile 
ship, and causing the explosion at the in¬ 
stant of impact with the enemy by closing 
the circuit of an electric fuse. The inven¬ 
tors, however, claim that their invention 
may also be effectively employed for naval 
aggressive purposes on boari ship, and 
propose to have one or more of the tor¬ 
pedoes travel in the water about 100 feet 
m advance of an ironclad ram, to which 
it is attached by its cable, and in making 
an attack upon a hostile ship to explode 
the torpedo as it. comes in contact with 
the enemy just before the act of ramming. 
The control of the operator over the move¬ 
ments of the torpedo is very complete so 
long as the steering mechanism and insu¬ 
lation of the cable remain intact. By 
simply increasing, weakening or reversing 
the current passing through the “steering- 
wire ” he can easily cause the torpedo to 
turn to the right or left, move in a circle 
or return to the point from which it 
started. The torpedo attains a speed of 
about 11 miles per hour, and can be sent 
out a distance of 2 miles. In order that 
its position may be always known to the 
operator two guide rods project upward 


from the float a distance of 2 or 3 feet, and 
carry small globes by day and differently 
colored lanterns at night, so screened as 
to be invisible to the enemy. 

The American invention known as the 
“Controllable Auto-Mobile Topedo” is 
another type of the class we have last de¬ 
scribed, but it differs from the flims-Edison 
in some important respects. Like the 
latter, it is steered by an electric current 
conveyed through a cable, but the motive 
power is carbonic acid gas contained 
within the torpedo itself. This gas, as is 
well known, becomes a liquid when sub¬ 
jected to a pressure of about 600 pounds 
per square inch. The liquid gas is carried 
in a small iron reservoir near the center of 
the torpedo, and on its way to the engines 
passes through 100 feet of coiled copper 
tubing, during which it is expanded again 
into a gaseous state by intense heat pro¬ 
duced by the chemical action of a mixture 
of dilute sulphuric acid and quicklime. 
This torpedo has developed a speed of 20 
miles per hour, the highest that has been 
vet attained by its class, and has a range 
of 1 mile. It is made of copper, and is 
36 feet long by 22 inches in diameter. It 
is attached to a hollow copper float, 
which moves upon the surface of 
the water, by upright rods about 3 feet 
in lenth. The float is itself about 42 feet 
long, and, being filled with cotton, lamp¬ 
black or some similar light substance, may 
be repeatedly perforated by the enemy’s 
bullets without destroying its buoyancy. 
Projecting 2 or 3 feet above the float 
are two guide rods, carrying small flags, 
which enable the operator to know the 
position of the torpedo. When used at 
night small lanterns are substituted for the 
flags. The torpedo is under perfect con¬ 
trol of the operator. An electric cable, 
one end of which is connected with a 
storage battery on shore, is coiled in the 
middle section of the torpedo, and un¬ 
winds as the latter runs its course. Upon 
passing an electric current through the 
cable one end of a magnetized lever is at¬ 
tracted, which communicates its action to 
the steering machinery and turns the tor¬ 
pedo to the right. When the current is 
reversed the opposite effect is produced 
and the torpedo moves to the left. A 
series of trials of the invention was re¬ 
cently made at College Point, L. I., before 
a commission of French and Turkish offi¬ 
cers. who reported favorably upon its 
action to their respective governments. 
Still further trials are soon to be made in 
France. The torpedo carries a charge of 
200 pounds of gun-cotton or dynamite, 
and is exploded by a percussion lock upon 
impact with the enemy’s vessel. 

Lieutenant Hughes gives also brief de¬ 
scriptions of Captain Ericsson’s torpedo 
gunboat Destroyer, the Stilleto, and sev 
eral of the submarine boats which have of 
late been brought out. 


The Paris Exhibition. —The United 
States Commission to the Paris Exposi¬ 
tion of 1889 has issued a circular, from 
which we quote: “It may be well to call 
the attention of manufacturers and others 
who wish to make exhibits at the Universal 
Exposition at Paris next year to the lim- 
ltea time for preparation. The allotment 
of space takes place on November 15, and 
shipments by steamer begin in January. 
The amount of space allotted to the 
United States is being filled up by appli¬ 
cants from all parts of the country. The 
commissioners are progressing with their 
work on a basis of absolute impartiality. 
It is simply a case of first come first served. 
According to the provisions of the French 
Government, there is to be no charge for 
space occupied by exhibitors. Moreover, 
as it is the intention of the United States 
Government in participating in this expo- 
j sition to demonstrate the merit and com- 
| parative excellence of our products and 


manufactures, the commissioners will for¬ 
ward, free of freight between New York 
and the exposition, going and returning, 
all articles received for exhibit. The sum 
of $250,000 was appropriated to be used 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
State to defray all expenses. All com¬ 
munications must be addressed to the 
Commissioner-General, William B. Frank¬ 
lin, or the assistant commissioner-general, 
Somerville B. Tuck, whose offices are in 
the Washington Building, No. 1 Broad¬ 
way, New York. The French Commission 
will not correspond with foreign exhib¬ 
itors.” 


Oil as Fuel at South Chicago. 

We have received from E. C Potter, 
vice-president of the North Chicago Roll¬ 
ing Mill Company, Chicago, the following 
interesting communication w ith reference 
to the use of oil for fuel at the South 
Chicago plant of that company: 

We have a battery of 14 boilers in our con¬ 
verting department, operated with fuel oil sup¬ 
plied through the medium of the Reid burner. 
The returns for the month of October relative 
to tho consumption of oil as compared with the 
coal consumption under these same boilers, 
show that 3 6-10 barrels of 42 gallons to the 
barrel do the work of 1 ton of Indiana block 
coal. The cost of the oil is slightly under the 
cost of tho coal. The great saving in the use 
of oil is found in the saving of labor for stok¬ 
ing, for wheeling out ashes and for unloading 
coal. When using coal 25 men were required 
to operate this battery of boilers for 24 hours. 
With the use of oil 4 men accomplish the 
same work. Considerable saving over coal in 
the cost per ton of ingots turned out of this 
department is als > effected by the use of oil. 
The efficiency of the battery or boilers is ma¬ 
terially increased, and the cost of maintaining 
is very materially lessened, as the oil flame 
seems to be much less severe upon the boiler 
than that of* coal. There is practically no 
smoke, no ashes, no dust or dirt of any kind. 
The odor of oil is so slight as to be scarcely ap¬ 
preciable. The oil fuel is clean, easily handled 
and in every way thoroughly satisfactory, and 
as a fuel for raising steam, in mv estimation, 
is second only to natural gas. We expect to 
exuip our entire plaut with oil as fuel for steam 
raising at the earliest possible day. 


The Supply of Currency. —The Bulle¬ 
tin shows the changes in the money circu¬ 
lation during the past month and year 
in the following table, giving the actual 
amounts of curreucy in the hands of the 
people, so far as it can be shown by Treas¬ 
ury records, at the dates named: 


Monty Circulation 
Nov.l, 1887. 
$392,585,770 


Gold coin. 
Silver dol¬ 
lars. 

Subsidiary 
silver.... 
Gold cer¬ 
tificates. 
Silver cer¬ 
tificates. 
U. 8. notes 
Nat. bank 
notes.... 


of the United States. 
Oct. 1,1888. Nov. 1,1888. 
$377,329,865 $380,016,817 


62,934,625 

51,290,051 

99,684,773 

160,713,957 

331,419,950 


57,959,356 

52,000,975 

134,838,190 

218,561,601 

306,052,053 


59,801,350 

52,571,712 

140,613,658 

229.783,152 

300,867,606 


267,883,223 237,578,240 235,217,283 


Total..$1,308,512,349 $1,384,310,280 $1,407,871,668 

The probability is that the money circu¬ 
lation of the United States on January 1, 
1889, will be greater by a full hundred 
million of dollars than on January 1, 1887 
($1,418,000,000 compared to $1,818,000,- 
000 on January 1, 1887, and $1,884,000,000 
on January 1, 1888), and surely such 

a comparison affords little reason to fear a 
deficient money supply. 


There was more coke shipped out of 
the Connellsville region last month than 
ever before in the sAine time. There were 
17,800 cars shipped over the various lines 
west of Pittsburgh. That amount does 
not include the coke that went East, nor 
that which was shipped to Pittsburgh. 
A carload of coke will average about 18 
tons. The aggregate shipments for the 
last month amounted to 820,400 tons. 
Allowing 80 cars to the train, it would 
require 593 trains to haul the coke. 
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English Sewage and Sludge Pump. 

We take from a recent issue of the Lon¬ 
don Engineer the annexed cut showing a 
section of a neat and simple type of pump, 
which should meet the difficulties experi¬ 
enced by sanitary engineers in the removal 
of semi-fluid matter. All complications of 
passages in the pump are avoided, as well 
as reversals of the nuid pumped, which 
passes through in a direct line unimpeded. 
The valves are large and the removable 
seats are dished in, formed somewhat like 
a saucer, the effect being that the material 
pumped is guided into the barrel and no 
corners or pockets are left where accumu¬ 
lations can take place. An important 
feature is that by slacking back four screw 
bolts and taking off the cover the valve 
seats, as well as the valves, are removable, 
but when in position the seats are held 
firmly against the face of the box. 

In all pumps, especially where thick or 
gritty fluids have to be passed through 
them, the valves and seats are liable to 
damage, hence it is of great importance 
that a change can be quickly effected, also 
that an internally packed plunger be used 
in preference to piston pumps. The pump 


busiest moment in the evening is at 5.40 
o’clock.' At that instant ten trains simul¬ 
taneously leave the various stations. In 
the 15 minutes between 5.30 and 5.45 50 
trains in all go out. The busiest single 
hour is from 5 to 6 p. m. The busiest mo¬ 
ment in the morning is 8.45 o’clock, when 
nine trains enter the stations simulta¬ 
neously. 

The Validity of Monopoly Contracts. 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of California concerning the contracts by 
means of which a combination of manu¬ 
facturers had undertaken to suppress com¬ 
petition in the sale of lumber may be 
added to a long list of similar decisions. 
It appears that all the manufacturers of 
lumber at a certain point contracted to 
sell to a corporation the product of their 
mills, so far as such product should be re¬ 
quired by the people of four counties. It 
was also agreed in the contracts that none 
of these manufacturers should sell lumber 
to any other buyer in those counties, the 
penalty for making such a sale being a fine 
to be collected by the corporation. One 
of the manufacturers in this lumber pool 


the plaintiff company could not recover, 
on the ground that the combination was 
illegal and void, but also that the combi¬ 
nation was a conspiracy. In New York it 
was held, in the case of Clancy ‘against 
Onondaga Fine Salt Company, with re¬ 
spect to a similar combination, that “ the 
end to be attained being illegal, the con¬ 
tracts and agreements entered into to 
secure the end must be equally soAnd 
substantially the same decision was made 
in the case of Arnot against Pittston Coal 
Company, also in New York, and in cases 
of the same kind in Louisiana and Illinois. 


Shooting Oil with Rockets to 
Troubled Waters.—The efficacy of oil in 
stilling troubled waters has often been 
demonstrated, but it has not yet become a 
distinct practice to carry a sufficient quan¬ 
tity to enable a ship to imbed itself in 
peaceful quarters while the sea around is 
angry and boisterous, so that a patent 
taken out in Germany, whereby oil may be 
fired in rockets to a given point, may be 
the means of enabling vessels to help 
smaller ships and less thoughtful mariners 
in danger, and thus add to the efficiency 



illustrated should effect this. It is brought 
out by Mr. J. C. R. Oaks, of London, E. C. 
The pump can be driven either directly by 
a steam engine, duplex or single, by crank 
or other methods. As a vertical pump it 
appears well adapted to sinking purposes 
on account of its simplicity and the ac¬ 
cessibility of the valves and seats. 


New York Passenger Traffic.—The 
New York Sun has recently collected some 
statistics of the passenger traffic in and 
about New York. It is found that 1672 
regular passenger trains leave the stations 
of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 
every 24 hours. The Long Island road’s 
summer service runs on its various lines 
577 trains daily. The next largest busi¬ 
ness is done in the depot of the Erie in 
Jersey City; where 288 trains daily enter 
and leave, and there are 216 in and out of 
the Grand Central Depot, and 204 in and 
out of the Pennslyvania Depot. Between 
7000 and 8000 cars are employed daily in 
this traffic, and it is said that the number 
of people who entered and left the city by 
rail during the year ending May 1, 1888, 
was 40,188,000. Of this number the Long 
Island road carried about 8,000,000, the 
Pennsylvania 6,867,000, and the passen¬ 
gers entering and leaving the Grand Cen¬ 
tral Depot in the same year were 8,881,- 
000. The daily average of passengers in 
and out is 110,000. It is said that the 
Long Island road carried 98,000 people to 
Coney Island on the 4th of July. The 


broke his contract, and the corporation— 
representing the other members—brought 
suit against him. The court held that 
any one of the manufacturers could safely 
repudiate his contract. It said: 

Plaintiff had an undoubted right to pur¬ 
chase any or all of the lumber it cnoee ana to 
! sell it at such prices and places as it saw fit: 
] but when, as a condition of purchase, it bound 
I the vendor not to sell to others, under a penal¬ 
ty, it transcended a rule the adoption of which 
has been dictated by the experience and wis¬ 
dom of ages as essential to the best interests of 
the community and as necessary to the protec¬ 
tion alike of individuals and legitimate trade. 
With the results naturally flowing from the 
laws of demand and supply the courts have 
nothing to do; but when agreements are re¬ 
sorted to for the purpose of taking trade out of 
the realm of competition and thereby enhanc¬ 
ing or depressing prices of commodities, the 
courts cannot be successfully invoked, and 
their execution will be left to the volition of 
the parties thereto. 

Among the other decisions which are 
recalled by this is that of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio in the case of Central Ohio 
Salt Company against Guthrie, in which 
the court refused to enjoin a producer from 
breaking his contract with a combination, 
saying: “The clear tendency of such an 
agreement is to establish a monopoly and 
to destroy competition in trade, and for 
that reason, on grounds of public policy, 
courts will not aid in its enforcement.” 
Also the decision ot the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania in the case of Morris Run 
Coal Company against Barclay Coal Com¬ 
pany, in which it was held not only that 


of the method of saving ships. The 
method has just been tried repeatedly 
between Bremen and New York. The 
rocket, to which is attached a cylinder 
filled with oil, can, it is said, be fired with 
accuracy from a ship to a required spot and 
explodes, pouring the oil where wanted. 
In one of the rockets fired experimentally 
the distances were from 1500 feet down¬ 
ward. By the explosion of five rockets at 
a distance of from 1200 feet to 1500 feet 
from the ship a space of from 1500 to 2000 
square feet of water was covered with oil. 
The rocket was fired 900 feet against a 
gale. It is stated that the invention has 
been purchased by the North German 
Lloyd. 


Mr. Geo. W. McKine, of Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio, has just completed his latest self¬ 
feeding attachment for cut-nail machines. 
He has placed it upon a new lOd machine 
from the Ashtabula Nail Machine Com¬ 
pany, and the two machines, already 
ground, and in perfect condition for 
making first-class cut nails will be shipped 
at once to Leeds, England. The machines 
will not be taken down for shipment, but 
crated, so as to be ready for putting on 
belt in Leeds. 


The Cowles Electric Smelting and 
Aluminium Company, of Lockport, N. Y., 
have issued a new pamphlet descriptive of 
the alloys of aluminium and silicon. 
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The Poughkeepsie Bridge. 


Lately an engineering undertaking has 
been completed which promises to be fa 
reaching in its effects upon the business 
interests of an important section of our 
country, and which is of general interest 
too, because from a technical point of 
view it is an achievement deserving of a 
place among the great successes of Ameri 
can engineers. The value of a bridge be 
low Albany to tho traffic of New England 
was recognized a good many years ago by 
so shrewd a railroad manager as J. Edgar 
Thomson, then president of the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad, who subscribed the ma 
jonty of the stock of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge Company in 1871. Work was be 
gun, but ceased in 1873. Mr. Thomson's 
death, and the panic of that year combm 
ing to lead a suspension of work, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad having voted that 
no new work should be undertaken with 
out the consent of the stockholders, which 
was withheld. The project rested until 
1876, when a contract was entered into 
with the American Bridge Company of 
Chicago. This company suspended work 
in 1878 until 1886, when the Manhattai 
Bridge Building Company, having acquired 
the rights of the American Bridge Com 
pany, made a contract with the Union 
Bridge Company for the entire structure 
complete. The organization now has at 
its head such men as Simon Cameron and 
Henry McCormick, of Harrisburg; Arthur 
Brock, of Lebanon; Morton McMichael 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., Henry C. Gibson 
and W. W. Gibbs; C. H. Hart, of Phila 
delphia, and J. I. Platt, of Poughkeepsie 
John S. Wilson, until lately general 
% freight agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has been recently elected president. 

The immediate, and for the present, 
most far reaching result of the completion 
of the Poughkeepsie Bridge will be the 
direct connection by an all-rail route of 
the Pennsylvania anthracite regions and 
New England. The reduction in the dis¬ 
tance will be appreciated by the following 
figures, taking Scranton as an illustrative 


point : 

Via 

Albany. 

Via 

Pough¬ 

keepsie. 

Scranton to Springfield, 

Mass. 

305 

216 

Hartford, Conn. 

&31 

209 

Boston, Mass. 

403 

314 

Providence, R. I. 

430 

299 


The possible connections of the Pough¬ 
keepsie Bridge on the east side of the Hud¬ 
son River would be the Hartford and West 
era Railroad, the New York and New Eng¬ 
land from Hopewell Junction, the Central 
Massachusetts, the Boston and Albany, and 
the New York and Harlem from Brewster’* 
Station. On the west side, the Walkill 
Valley and West Shore, the Lehigh and 
Hudson, the New York and Oswego Mid¬ 
land, and the coal roads. The Vander¬ 
bilt interest is now building connection* 
with the bridge, the intention being to 
run the passenger cars from the New York 
Central depot via the New York and Har¬ 
lem, thence to Hopewell Junction on the 
New York and New England, thence to 
Poughkeepsie, across the Hudson River, 
to a point on the Walkill Valley Railroad 
to Kingston, and from there on the West 
Shore to the Catskills and West. It is the 
intention further to send their large New 
England passenger traffic to the South from 
Boston via the Poughkeepsie Bridge and 
the West Shore Railroad to Jersey City, 
instead of to New York and ferry. By 
this new route, hours will be saved 
from Boston to Jersey City, and the annoy¬ 
ing transfers will be avoided. 

Concerning the technical details of the 
work we are indebted for the following 
data to a paper read by John F. O’Rourke 
before the American Society of Civil En¬ 
gineers, which is about to be issued by that 
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society: In September, 1886, operations 
were begun. A line, practically the same 
as the old one, was adopted, surveys and 
borings were made and a profile obtained, 
from which the location of the piers was 
determined. The former design was for 
rectangular trusses of equal lengths. The 
location of the second span of the new de¬ 
sign was fixed by the existing pier, and its 
length of 525 feet by the 500 feet of clear 
span and the 25 feet of mason required. 
The same length of span to the west would 
place Pier 1 in the West Shore Railway 
tracks. A pier on the east slope of the 
railway would be inadmissible. The most 
available site was on the bluffs west of the 
highway, and this was selected. By this 
time a cantilever design had been decided 
on, and the 530 feet center to center of 
end pins necessary to reach these bluffs 
was made common for all three cantilever 
spans. This clear span, with the half¬ 
widths of towers added, made the spans 
n;xt -the shores 548 feet and the center 
span 546 feet, which, with the two con¬ 
necting ones of 525 feet, center to center 
of piers, located Pier 6 in the face of the 
rock on the east shore. The total length 
between anchorages was thus established 
at 3093 feet 9 inches, the total length, in¬ 
cluding viaducts, 6767 feet 3 inches. The 
charter fixed the bottom of trusses at 180 
feet above high water, so the hight of 
trusses proportionate to the spans required 
the adoption of 212 feet above high water 
as the grade of base of rail. The west ap¬ 
proach has a rise of 66 feet per mile west¬ 
ward out of the valley of the Hudson, and 
the same grade was adopted on the via¬ 
ducts, since it did not further limit the 
size of trains. 

The borings showed the river bottom to 
be composed, for more than 100 feet 
below high water, of various combinations 
of mud, clay and fine sand, too soft for 
building upon. Underlying this pasty 
stuff was a very firm and hard stratum of 
rather coarse sand, beneath which was 
gravel, and, about 140 feet down, solid 
rock extending from shore to shore. 

The general design of a pier is a crib 
and grillage, extending from the gravel 
to 10 feet below high water; on this is the 
masonry to 30 feet above high water, upon 
which is a steel tower 100 feet high to 
pedestals of trusses. The cribs are prac¬ 
tically alike. The base is 60x100 feet, 
and the height 104 feet. It is built of 
12 x 12 inch white hemlock, except the 
bottom course, which is of white oak. 

The cribs were built for some hight on 
ways and launched, building being con¬ 
tinued alongside a wharf until the draft 
was nearly the depth of the river. It was 
then taken to the pier site, anchored, set, 
the weighting pockets loaded with gravel 
to keep the top at a convenient distance 
above the water and built upon until it 
was embodied in the mud. Weighting, 
building and dredging were then carried 
on with more or less continuity until the 
crib reached its final resting place. Then 
all the loose material was dredged out and 
the dredging chambers and pockets were 
filled with concrete until to within 2 
feet of the top of the pockets, the remain¬ 
ing part being filled with brownstone and 
leveled by divers. A floating caisson was 
then towed to place over the crib, fastened 
with four anchors and the masonry began, 
to be followed by the stone towers. 

For the erection of the two stone arms 
and for the two connecting spans false 
work was used, extending m the case of 
the latter to the bottom of the upper 
chord. A part of one of these is shown 
in our engraving, which is a reproduction 
of a photograph taken on August 31st of 
this year. Their noteworthy features were 
their great hight and the permanent char¬ 
acter of the framing and bolting masonry 
to secure stability. The depth of the 
water and the nature of the river bed 


called for the use of compound piles 130 
feet long, there being 528 piles for a span. 
The piles were 12 feet above high water 
and from them the trestle was extended 
to the bottom chord, an elevation of 130 
feet. 

The deck of the false work was occupied 
by four tracks. The two outer tracks were 
of 8-foot gauge, and . upon these ran the 
large traveler for the erection of the span, 
which extended entirely across the space 
between these two outer tracks. The two 
rails next inside of these outer tracks were 
occupied by a hydraulic riveting apparatus, 
which spanned the space, 19 feet wide, 
between these two rails. A single track 
of 4 feet 8^-inch gauge at the center of the 
false work carried the cars conveying the 
material. Some of the pieces to be 
handled weighed more than 20 tons each, 
so the derricks and rigging of the false 
work and travelers had to be propor¬ 
tionately strong. 

The hydraulic riveter was carried on a 
small traveler, so spanning the two middle 
tracks as not to interfere with the trans¬ 
portation of materials on them. The jaws 
were hung with differential pulleys from 
worm gear set upon projecting timbers of 
the deck, which revolved like a turn-table. 
By this means the jaws were readily ad¬ 
justed to any rivet in the bottom chord. 
The towers at the ends of the span were 
first erected. Next, commencing at the 
fixed end, the bottom chord was laid along 
in place on camber blocks. The traveler 
then erected the span, commencing at the 
middle, and finishing each half success¬ 
ively. From the shore arms and 
connecting spans 160-foot cantilevers 
were erected by means of projecting 
travelers, amost identical with those 
used for erecting the cantilever bridge 
across the Niagara River. They were com¬ 
posed of two trusses, 118 feet long, of 
which the chords and vertical posts were 
of wood, and the ties* and splice-plates of 
iron. These were supported on a heavy 
floor, extending from the rear end to 
within 50 feet of the other end, and were 
carried on 12 wheels, arranged in groups 
of 1, 2 and 8, respectively. Jack-screws 
bearing on the front floor beam relieved the 
wheels during the erection of a panel, and 
heavy hooks, under strong tension, clamped 
each end to the floor beams. 

The 212-foot spans suspended from the 
ends of the cantilever arms were erected 
from the ends of the latter, and connected 
when they met at the center. The stiff 
bottom chord, except in the middle three 
panels, enabled each panel when finished 
to support the traveler during the erection 
of the next beyond. When the travelers 
met, the remaining three panels were com¬ 
pleted. In connecting the center panel, 
the top opening was made a little long in 
order to let the chord section into place, 
and the bottom one a little short, that the 
pins might be driven easily into the eye- 
bars. This was insured by adjustment 
struts between the arms and suspended 
span, which were shortened in the top 
chords and lengthened in the bottom by 
rollers separated with wedges. They 
were so arranged that by drawing them 
the ends of the top chord approached each 
other, and those of the bottom chord re¬ 
ceded. After the span was connected, the 
wedges and rollers were removed and the 
trusses hung suspended. 


According to the Courier de la Meuse, 
the Royal Gunpowder Factory, at Wet- 
teren, has succeeded in producing a variety 
of gunpowder equal in all respects to the 
Lebel powder, about which the French 
authorities maintain such a mystery. This 
new production has received the name of 
paper powder, and its ballistic properties 
are much superior to those of ordinary 
gunpowder, and there is, moreover, a 
complete absence of fouling. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Preparing for Indication. By R. Grim- 
shaw. Size, 5x7 inches; 56 pages. Published 
by the Practical Publishing Company. Price, 
$ 1 . 

With the growing appreciation of the 
importance of the steam-engine indicator, 
ana of its value to power users, the litera¬ 
ture of the subject has naturally ex¬ 
perienced a steady increase. The latest 
additions to it U in the shape of a small 
volume by Mr. Grimshaw, in which he has 
departed from his usual catechismal style 
and presents what he has to say in a 
straightforward, direct manner. As the 
title of his book implies, it gives instruction 
only so far as the preliminary operations 
are concerned, which must be carried out 
before the actual work of taking indicator 
cards can be commenced. These, as is 
generally known, embrace the making of 
cross head and ceiling attachments for the 
swinging levers and the piping, and in 
work before us an attempt has been made 
to take into account all possible conditions 
in practice. It is not infrequently the 
case that some ingenuity is required to 
make convenient and serviceable connec¬ 
tions in testing an engine, the conditions 
often being of a temporarily perplexing 
nature, and where similar cases are already 
found worked out in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner there is no reason why one should not 
profit by them. It is here therefore that Mr. 
Grimshaw’s book will probably be found 
useful. It is eminently practical in char¬ 
acter, and contains nothing that an aver¬ 
age engine attendant cannot easily under¬ 
stand and apply. We venture to say, 
however, that this book might have been 
offered to the public at a lower price. The 
subject itself does not cover a wide range; 
the book is consequently small, and while 
containing a fair number of illustrations 
these are comparatively poor specimens of 
the engraver’s art. 


The Lake Copper Product. —The fol¬ 
lowing statement published by the Boston 
Transcript gives the product in “Min¬ 
eral ” carrying about 75 per cent, copper 
of the mines mentioned for October and 
for nine months of 1888, and a comparison 
with the outputs of the same mines in the 
preceding year, all in tons: 


■October,-^ Jan. I to Oct.31, 



1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

1887. 

Calumet & Heels. 

3,914 

3,057 

26,299 

25,845 

Tamarack. 

625 

501 

6,226 

8,449 

Quincy. 

Atlantic. 

341 

214 

519 

226 

3,327 

2,265 

2,540 

2,077 

Osceola. 

185 

185 

2,029 

1,694 

Franklin. 

181 

188 

1,824 

1,982 

Huron. 

125 

108 

1,194 

715 

Central. 

102 

122 

926 

953 

Kearsarge. 

Copper Falls. 

100 

80 

.... 

273 

642 

*360 

Total 10 mines.. 

5,867 

4,901 

45,018 

39,615 


The Copper Falls mill did not run during 
the second half of 1887. 


The Ohio Valley Manufacturer reports 
that a conditional order was received by 
one of the iron mills of the Wheeling dis¬ 
trict from an eastern city, for 800 tons of 
steel sheets, No. 17, cut to shapes, for 
$2.35 per 100 pounds, delivered at a point 
where the freight was 18 cents per 100, 
netting the company $2.17. Tne pur¬ 
chaser stated that he could import it at 
even less figures and pay an ad valorem 
duty of 45 per cent., but preferred to give 
the order to an American mill, if it could 
be filled at those figures. After figuring 
closely on !the order, it was found that it 
could not be filled without a loss of sev¬ 
eral thousand dollars, and that no mill in 
America could fill it with a profit, conse¬ 
quently it was rejected. The goods were 
to be used for the manufacture of skates. 
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The Southern Iron Industry. 


Mr. James M. Swank, general manager | 
ot the American Iron and Steel Associa- | 
tion, has contributed to the “ Mineral 
Resources of the United States,” for 1888, 
published by the Division of Mining 
Statistics and Technology of the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey, a paper from which is taken j 
the following chapter on the recent rapid 
growth of the Southern iron industry : 

The activity in the development of the 
Southern iron industry, which w as so con¬ 
spicuous in the latter half of 1885 and in 
1886, was continued in 1887 and during 
the first half of 1888. This activity has 
been chiefly displayed in the erection of 
blast furnaces for the manufacture of pig 
iron. Since the beginning of 1886 there 
have been built in the States south of the 
Potomac and the Ohio rivers 21 large and 
well-equipped furnaces, and 14 furnaces 
were in course of erection in those States 
on July 1, 1888. Fifteen of the completed 
furnaces have been finished in 1888. Of 
the 21 completed furnaces 18 were built 
to use coke and 3 to use charcoal as 
fuel. Of the 14 building, 10 will use coke 
and 4 will use charcoal as fuel. These 35 
new furnaces, built and building, are 
situated in the following States : Ala¬ 
bama, 13 coke furnaces built, and 10 coke 
and 3 charcoal furnaces building ; Vir¬ 
ginia, 3 coke furnaces built; Tennessee, 1 
coke and 3 charcoal furnaces built; Ken¬ 
tucky, 1 coke furnace built; Georgia, 1 
charcoal furnace building. Preparations 
are also being made to remove a coke fur¬ 
nace from Missouri to Kentucky. All of 
these new furnaces are of large capacity, 
and most of them rank among the best in 
the country. 

Discarding all abandoned furnaces, the 
total number of completed furnaces in the 
States south of the Potomac and the Ohio, 
not including Missouri, which were in 
blast ou July 1, 1888,. or in a condition to 
be readily put in blast, was 109, and, as 
above stated, 14 furnaces were in course of 
erection in those States on that date. Of 
the completed furnaces, 57 use coke and 
52 use charcoal as fuel. They are situated 
in the following States: Alabama, 23 coke 
and 10 charcoal furnaces; Virginia, 12 
coke and 21 charcoal furnaces (and one of 
the charcoal furnaces is being changed to 
a coke furnace); Tennessee, 10 coke and 
10 charcoal furnaces; West Virginia, 6 
coke and 3 charcoal furnaces; Kentucky, 

4 coke and 8 charcoal furnaces; Georgia, 

2 coke and 2 charcoal furnaces; North 
Carolina, 2 charcoal furnaces; and Texas, 

1 charcoal furnace. In the whole country 
there were on the 1st of January, 1888, 
.533 completed furnaces, not counting 
abandoned furnaces. 

In addition to the foregoing enumera¬ 
tion, there are two entirely new and large 
coke furnaces now in course of erection at 
Sparrow’s Point, on the Patapsco River, a 
few miles below Baltimore, Md., which 
may be classed among Southern iron en¬ 
terprises. These furnaces will be com¬ 
pleted this year. Two additional furnaces 
At the same place are contemplated. 

A year ago there was much comment in 
Southern newspapers concerning the prob 
able scarcity of a supply of good coke for 
the new Southern furnaces, the construc¬ 
tion of which had then been completed 
or undertaken, and the prediction was 
freely made that some of the new fur¬ 
naces would be compelled to remain idle 
until new coal fields could be found or 
fields already discovered could be devel¬ 
oped. With the lapse of time tt has been 
found that the supply of good coke from 
Southern coal fielas has fairly, if not en¬ 
tirely, kept pace with the increasing de¬ 
mand for this fuel for furnace use. New 
ooke ovens have been built in connection 
with newly-opened coal mines, and the 
quality of coke obtained from the coal of 


some of the older mines has been improved 
by more careful methods of selecting the 
coal and making the coke. There is par¬ 
ticularly no longer any apprehension of a 
scarcity of coke for the supply of the fur¬ 
naces at Birmingham and its vicinity. 
There is still room, however, for further 
improvement in the quality of some South¬ 
ern coke. 

One of the most promising signs of an 
abundant supply of coke for Southern 
furnaces is seen in the success which has 
attended the coking of the celebrated 
New River coal in West Virginia and the 
no less celebrated Pocahontas coal in Vir¬ 
ginia. The coke from these fields has 
been shipped to Carondelet, Mo., and 
Joliet and Chicago, Ill., at all of which 
places it has been used in blast furnaces in 
competition with Connellsville coke. New 


Company, at Richmond, Va., made their 
first blow. They did not, however, con¬ 
tinue in operation, as a necessity arose for 
changing the plans upon which they had 
been constructed. At Birmingham, Ala., 
the Henderson Steel and Mfg. Company 
built an experimental Henderson open- 
hearth steel furnace in 1887, to use 
pig iron made from native Alabama 
ores above the Bessemer limit in 
phosphorous, and on the 27th of 
February, 1888 the first steel ever pro¬ 
duced in Alabama was successfully made 
at these works. The erection of a larger 
furnace is contemplated. But the manu¬ 
facture of Bessemer steel by the basic 
process in the South has not yet been at¬ 
tempted. 

In the manufacture into finished forms 
of the pig iron produced within her bor- 



Fig. 1 .—General View. 

NUT-TAPPING MACHINE, DESIGNED BY MR. GEORGE W. BIGELOW, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


River coke has also been shipped as far 
West as the silver mines of New Mexico. 
We stated a year ago that “railroad facili¬ 
ties in the South are being so perfected 
that but little inconvenience need be ex¬ 
perienced in taking pood coke from where 
it is made to where it is wanted, as, for in¬ 
stance, from Southwestern Virginia to 
Eastern Tennessee,” and the shipping of 
New River and Pocahontas coke to the 
points above named illustrates the facili¬ 
ties and economy with which Southern 
coke may be taken long distances for fur¬ 
nace use. 

During 1887 the South made some 
progress in the development of her steel 
industry, but not much. Two small Bes¬ 
semer steel works were completed in the 
South in that year. The works of the 
Roane Iron Company, at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., made their first blow on May 7, 
1887, and on that day the first Bessemer 
steel rail ever made in the South outside of 
Wheeling was successfully rolled at these 
works, which have since continued in op¬ 
eration. On October 10, 1887, the works 
of the Old Dominion Iron and Nail Works 


ders the South has made considerable 
progress sine 3 we last referred to this sub¬ 
ject. At Nashville, South Pittsburg, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Birmingham, 
Annistou and other points in the South 
may now be seen foundries, machine shops, 
and other reproductive iron enterprises 
which did not exist a year ago, and which 
would be creditable to any Northern 
State. 


The Bigelow Nut-Tapping Machine. 

We show on this page a sectional view 
of a nut-tapping machine designed a 
number of years ago by Mr. George W. 
Bigelow, New Haven, Conn., for the 
Joseph Hall Mfg Company, of Oshawa, 
Ont., and built by them for their own use. 
The machine embraces a number of novel 
features, and an examination of the en¬ 
gravings will, therefore, not be without 
mterest. 

The sectional view, Fig. 2, shows all 
the essential details, and clearly explains 
the functions of the different parts, so 
that really very little description is neces- 
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sary. Power is transmitted from the hori- derstood, are fed down to the taps by a 
zontal cone shaft A to a vertical shaft, B, lever, D. The holders have openings, 
through the intervention of two bevel either square or hexagonal, according to 
wheels, as shown. On the shaft B is the shape of the nut blank, and securely 
mounted a large spur-wheel meshing with hold each blank while it is being tapped, 
six spur<pinions, each of which is mounted A reservoir on top supplies the necessary 
on a spindle, *. Within each of these oil. The machine has six spindles, as 
spindles is partially contained another shown in Fig. 1, and was designed for 
spindle, which is forced downward as tapping nuts, ranging from f to i inch, 
far as the construction adopted will let it A spring brings the lever D back to its 
go by means of a coiled spring. The original position after having been forced 
spindles s', moreover, are slotted and fur- down by the operator in feeding a nut 
mshed with keys which fit into slots in the blank. It will be understood that after a 
small spur pinioas. It is thus evident that thread has been started in the blanks they 


i 



Fig. 2 .—Vertical Section . 


NUT-TAPPING MACHINE, DESIGNED BY MR. GEORGE W. BIGELOW, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


the motion of the shaft B is transmitted feed themselves without requiring further 
to all the spindles, *, and from these to attention, and the work of tapping may 
sockets containing the taps a a. By means thus be made continuous on all six taps, 
of a treadle, shown at tne left of Fig. 2, - 

operated by the foot of the attendant, the There has been a steady and rapid 
interior spindles s', when at that side of growth in the boiler insurance in the 
the machine, can be forced upward against United States in the past few years, says 
the pressure of the coiled spring. The the Investigator. The necessity for such 
spinales thus carry with them the keys indemnity is constantly impressing itself 
fitted in the slots, and as a consequence upon the minds of the people, and the 
the small pinions are allowed to run free companies are preparing to meet all the 
on the spindles *, so that the taps a a re- demands made upon them. Three corn- 
main stationary. A hand wheel, C, con- panies at present occupy the field, and 
trolling a bevel pinion and circular rack, they are sound institutions. Their aggre- 
enables the attendant to hold the different gate assets January 1, 1888, were $2,976,- 
taps at any point in their path, or to re- 893.29; liabilities, $1,193,849.06, and their 
volve them around to different positions,, surplus over all liabilities $533,054.23. 
as desired. Thus it will be seen that the indemnity 

The upper part of the frame of the offered is of the strongest character, and 

machine proper is fitted with six holders when it is remembered that in comparison 

for the nut blanks. These, it will be un- with the relative number of each there 

E 


were six times as many boiler explosions in 
the United States last year as tnere were 
buildings burned, the advisability of in¬ 
suring boilers at once becomes manifest. 

The Denver Cable Road Castings. 


It has been denied that the Denver Car 
Company let the contract for the manu¬ 
facture of 5000 tons of cast-iron cable 
yokes to an English firm. The facts in 
the matter are these : Horace A. Keefer is 
a brokei in Kansas City, who makes a 
business of bidding on such wares, and 
then filling his contracts with foreign 
goods, which, it appears, he can do at a 
good profit, and still underbid American 
manufacturers. Keefer bid $38 per ton, 
delivered at Denver, in this case. The 
lowest domestic bid was $38.90, which 
was considered a remarkably low figure 
for the work, and at which the prominent 
and responsible manufacturers of this 
country say it cannot be done without a 
loss. Keefer arranged with an English 
firm to fill the bill at $88 per ton at Den¬ 
ver, thus leaving him a net profit of $5 
for his brokerage. It will be seen that 
while the company did not directly give 
the work to foreigners, the latter, through 
the ability of their agent, got the work, 
and English laborers will get the practical 
benefit of it, through the liberal margin 
of advantage which they have by reason 
of the cheap labor of that country. It 
has been denied that any contracts for 
cable railway material to be used in the 
United States have been placed in Eng¬ 
land. The following affidavit is convinc¬ 
ing : 

State of Missouri, County of Buchanan : J. 
M. Huffman, being duly sworn, deposes and 
says he is President of the Wyatt Park Rail¬ 
way of St. Joseph, Mo.. That said company 
did contract with Thalimer and Lighthall for 
all material and labor to build and equip about 
five miles of cable railway in said city of St. 
Joseph, and that said Thalimer and Lighthall 
did subcontract for engines, driving machin¬ 
ery, yokes and other castings to be used in con¬ 
struction of said cable railway with firms in 
England, and that there was sent to the city of 
St. Joseph a sample of said yokes fsr* said 
cable railway that was cast in Bradford, Eng¬ 
land, on which was cast the following to-wit. 

On one side: Thornton & Cribben ? manufac¬ 
turers, Bradford, England; on one side: A H. 
Lighthall, 1888; and that there were stored in 
the United States bonded warehouses in the 
city of New York, July—, 1888, not less than 


(Signed) 
Subscribed 
Public, qua! 
pires March 
A. D. 1888. 
(Signed) 


The above 
in my office, 

President of 


J. M. Huffman, President, 
i aud sworn to before me. a Notary 
ified and whose commission ex- 
7, 1891, this 31st day of October, 

P. V. Wise, 

Notary Public. 

is a copy of original affidavit now 
421 Olive street. 

Jas. W. Bell, 

Buck Stove and Range Campany. 


A cylindrical pipe, flowing full, dis¬ 
charges less than the same pipe when only 
filled through a segment whose arc is 281° 
30 minutes by 2-5 per cent., while the ve¬ 
locity is less by 9-5 percent., the hydraulic 
inclination being the same. The^ full sec¬ 
tion discharges less, and also with less 
velocity, in other forms of pipes as well as 
in cylindrical. The scouring power of 
circular pipes flowing full is therefore less 
by nearly 10 per cent, than that of the 
same pipes filled through an arc of 281° 
30 minutes, a new element to be consid¬ 
ered in the arguments for and against cir¬ 
cular pipe sewers. 


The Committee oi the Master Mechanics’ 
Association appointed to consider the 
proper size for locomotive boilers has, in 
its report, given the following rule for cyl¬ 
inders with a stroke of 24 inch: H=5.8 A. 
where H = heating surface in square feet 
and A is the area of one piston m square 
inches. 
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The Treasury Department has authorized 
the allowance of drawback on exporta¬ 
tions of so-called mattress fabric, manu¬ 
factured at Hartford, Conn., wholly from 
wire made of imported steel rods, equal to 
the duty paid on the imported material, 
less 10 per cent. The Department de¬ 
clined, however, to allow arawback on 
completed wire mattress manufactured in 
part from domestic wood. 

Sanitarians will consider a number of 
important subjects at the annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Associa¬ 
tion, to be held in Milwaukee, November 
22-28. Reports from various committees 
will be presented. 

The Haytian Republic is again on the 
verge of civil war, as Legitime, who at pres¬ 
ent fills the Presidential chair, is attempting 
to enforce the blockade of Cape Haytian, 
the headquarters to the opposition. Ves¬ 
sels entering or leaving are liable to seizure 
by the Government men-of : war. Cape 
Haytiaa is the only city of any importance 
along the entire northern coast of the 
island, and in bygone days was a rival of 
Port-au-Prince, the capital, in its wealth 
and society. Cape Haytian’s reputation 
depends more upon what was once to be 
seen there before the earthquake and fire 
destroyed its buildings than what actually 
obtains at present. No steamers of the 
Clyde Steamship Company at this port 
will land at Hayti while the ports are 
blockaded. 

The United 8tates Minister to Japan, 
Gov. Hubbard, in a friendly chat with a 
correspondent, expresses confidence in the 
future of that interesting country. The 
advances the nation has made in the past 
two decades have no parallel in the history 
of civilization. The country has now 
railroads, telegraphs, a compulsory school 
system and a Government based on the 
lan of those of modern Europe. It is 
ringing machinery to the development of 
its industries and of its wonderful re¬ 
sources. Japan is a country of minerals, 
and its coal and iron will add to its 
national wealth. Agriculturally it is sus¬ 
ceptible of great development, and only 
a small proportion of the land is now cul¬ 
tivated. Tne only American railroad in 
Japan is in Yezo, and it is intimated 
to me that the Government, in the exten¬ 
sion of its railways there, will build them 
on the American plan. It is probable that 
American materials will be to a large ex¬ 
tent used, and that, though the roads will 
be built under the direction of Japanese 
civil engineers, the materials and ma¬ 
chinery may come from America. 

A large quantity of firearms and ammu¬ 
nition were shipped from this city by the 
steamer Saginaw for San Domingo, and the 
Haytian minister, Preston, insists that 
they were intended for the use of the 
rebels in that country. The consignors 
were Hartley & Graham, of this city. 

It now seems probable that four to six 
new States will be admitted to the Ameri¬ 
can Union by the Fifty-first Congress. 

The difficulty in making barrels fast 
enough is becoming serious in Minneapolis. 
With very little or no export trade the 
flouring mills have packed a very large 
proportion of their product in wood, and 
the coopers are pressed beyond their ability 
to supply the current demand. 

The Lehigh Valley and Jersey Central 
Railroad companies are piling the South 
Cove channel in Jersey City, and are build¬ 
ing docks above the piling. The increased 
depth of the channel will allow the largest 
vessels to come up to the docks. Tracks 
from the mam lines of the railroads will be 
built to the end of the docks, and ships 
will be loaded from the cars direct. 


Many of the large manufacturing com¬ 
panies at Fall River have recently held 
their annual meetings, at which full state¬ 
ments of business results have been made. 
From these accounts the following exhibit 
of capital, earnings for the past year and 
dividends declared is drawn: 

Capital. Earnings. Dividends. 
Wampanoag.. $750,000 1157,5®) $86,250 

Chace. 500,000 115,000 87,500 

Granite. 400,000 186,000 64,000 

Flint. 580,000 102,858 58,000 

Barnard. 830,000 53,000 24,750 

Merchants’.... 800,000 125,720 60,000 

Narrangansett 400,000 67,148 82,000 

King Philip.. 1,000,000 137,105 60,000 

Union. 750,000 287,000 187,500 

Sagamore.... 600,000 188,000 78,000 

To supplement these figures it may be 
added tnat at the annual meeting of the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Company, of Manchester, 
N. H., a month ago, it was stated that 
the company had cleared $425,566 from 
their manufacturing operations during the 
year, out of which two 5 per cent, divi¬ 
dends had been declared, amounting to 
$300,000, leaving over 4 percent, surplus. 
During the year, moreover, a stock divi¬ 
dend of 334 per cent, was made. These 
are, of course, exceptional statements, but 
they serve the purpose of showing that 
New England still leads in the cotton 
industry. 

The new method of oil transportation by 
means of tank steamers is to some extent 
forcing stevedores and inspectors out of 
the business. Some idea of the expense 
that bulk transportation saves, and the 
consequent absence of work for the men, 
can be formed when it is stated that regu¬ 
lar expenses to the extent of fully $2300 
are saved on every cargo of the tank steam¬ 
ers that leave this port, taking 20,000 bar¬ 
rels as the average size of each vessel. 
The agents of the bulk steamships will not 
admit that it is cheaper to carry the oil 
by the new method, though the fact that 
new vessels are being freely built is con¬ 
sidered to be proof sufficient that there 
must be some money in it. The following 
statement shows the amount of money 
saved by the steamers in the way of out¬ 
side charges. The calculations are made 
on the. basis of the average-sized tank 
steamer, 20,000 barrels: 


Inspection of stowage, lc. per bbl. $200 

Inspection, oil and barrels, 2>£c. per bbl. 500 

Stevedore’s charges, 5c. per bbl. 1,000 

Dunnage, &c., $30 per 1000 bbls. 600 

Total. $2,300 


Steamship men claim that the money saved 
in wharfage will easily cover the expenses 
of extra crew, coal and other items inci¬ 
dental to a steamer. It will consequently 
be seen that there is some reason to ques¬ 
tion the strict accuracy of the claims of 
the tank oil shippers to the effect that they 
do not save anything by shipping oil in 
bulk. 

The National Exposition at Augusta, 
Ga., for which extensive preparations 
have been made, opened auspiciously on 
the 8th inst., and all the arrangements 
are now complete. The exposition build¬ 
ing has a floor space of 7 acres, and is 900 
feet long by 100 feet wide, with three 
cross sections, respectively 200, 800, and 
400 feet deep. Besides space for exhibits 
it accommodates 15,000 visitors, and has 
over 2 miles of frontage in aisles. The 
oration was delivered by the Hon. James 
C. Black, a leading lawyer of Augusta. 
In the course of his address he called at¬ 
tention to the fact that Augusta had water¬ 
power equal to 14,000 horse-power; that 
ner factories turn 200,000 spindles and 
employ 5000hands; that they pay $1,000,- 
000 in annual wages, and that their prod¬ 
uct reaches $5,000,000. He said the* 
property of Georgia had increased in the 
last ten years over $103,000,000, exclusive 
of railroad property, while railroad prop¬ 
erty had increased $20,000,000, or 212 


per cent. The property owned by colored 
eople, he said, was in round numbers 
10,000,000, an increase in ten years of 
85 per cent. At the conclusion of the 
addresses Mrs. Gordon, wife of the Gov¬ 
ernor, touched the electric key which 
started the engines and set the machinery 
in motion. 

At a recent public meeting in Boston 
the statement was made that the manu¬ 
facture of cotton is increasing much faster 
at the South than in New England. In 
1879 the number of cotton factories in the 
Southern States was returned at 154; in 
1887 the number had increased to 219, 
while now there are 285 mills in operation, 
17 new ones almost ready to begin pro¬ 
duction and 40 more building. The in¬ 
ference to be drawn from these facts is, of 
course, that the cotton manufacturing in¬ 
dustry has better prospects for growth at 
the South than at the North, so that the 
New England concerns are being severely 
crowded. Nevertheless, all of the im¬ 
portant New England manufacturing com¬ 
panies have made money this year, and the 
stockholders of the Fall River Iron Works 
Company have just voted to erect four 
new mills, to have an aggregate of 186,000 
spindles. 

The Cincinnati Exposition, which closed 
a week ago, is said to have been a failure 
financially. The Efaquirer , of that city, 

f ives these figures: The deficit is between 
330,000 ana $340,000. This means an 
assessment of about 35 per cent, on the 
guarantee fund of $1,050,000, and as there 
are about $100,000 of the guarantee notes 
which are thought to be worthless, the 
guarantors may have to pay 40 per cent. 
The only assets of the exposition are the 
buildings, which will probably be sold at 
public auction. 

The Cleveland Ship-Building Company 
launched the steel steam barge Transfer, 
built by the Michigan Central Railway Com¬ 
pany, and is to be used as a railway ferry 
at Detroit. Her length over all is 280 feet, 
45 feet 6-inch beam, 17 feet 3-inch hold 
and 75 feet from outside to outside of 
guards. It is estimated that she could 
break through ice 3 feet thick without in¬ 
jury, and could be sailed through ice 1 foot 
in thickness at a speed of seven miles per 
hour. Her screw wheel is 9 feet in diam¬ 
eter, and her side wheels are shod with 
heavy steel facings to assist in breaking 
ice. The power which is to push her 
through water or ice of above thickness is 
in four steel boilers 11 feet 6 inches, 16 
feet long, or 4| feet longer than the longest 
ordinary boilers on the lakes. These boil¬ 
ers have two domes 20 feet long and 48 
inches in diameter, and one dome 10 feet 
long and 6 feet in diameter. These boilers 
will furnish steam for six cylinders; two 
28 x 28 inches on each side for side-wheel 
engines, and two cylinders 28 x 86 inches 
for stern-wheel engine, each with separate 
condensers. • Cylinders are double low 

{ iressure with horizontal engines. The 
atter have two steel spur gears 16 feet in 
diameter, all cut teeth, ana two steel spur 
pinions 5 feet 6 inches in diameter, also 
all cut teeth. The whole cost of this re¬ 
markable steamship is $325,000. 

The United States Consul to Samoa, 
who left those islands last August, is about 
to represent at Washington the necessity 
for protecting the natives against German 
aggression. He returns to the United 
States in behalf of the people there, who 
number 35,000. The Germans, he says, 
had installed a clerk as a sort of premier 
to represent them and their interests, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of a mammoth trading store, 
kept by a firm with a long name, and a 
good deal of land acquired in trading 
operations. The islands, in his judgment, 
are the most valuable, beautiful and 
healthful in the Pacific, not even except¬ 
ing the Sandwich Islands, and Germany is 
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fully awake to the fact. Cotton, coffee 
and dried cocoanut are exported in large 
quantities. 

Work has commenced on the elevated 
railroads to be built in Jersey City for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and in 
18 months it is probable the whole will be 
completed at a cost of about $1,000,000. 
The plans call for a four-track railroad on 
a structure greatly resembling the Sixth 
avenue “L” road in this city. Owing to 
the fact that the burdens it will have to 
carry will be much more weighty than 
those carried on the “L” roads the iron 
used in the construction will be much 
heavier and stronger, and instead of hav¬ 
ing two supporting pillars this road will 
have three. The roadway is to be 44 feet 
wide, and to be supported by iron girders 
having a depth of 54 feet. The new road 
will extend down Railroad avenue from 
Brunswick street to the ferry at the foot 
of Montgomery street, from which points 
boats run to Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
streets in New York. 

The appointments of Hugh Grant, the 
Mayor elect of New York, will comprise a 
President of the Board of Health, a Com¬ 
missioner of Public Works to succeed 
General Newton, a Dock Commissioner, a 
Park Commissioner, and several others of 
importance. - 

The Iron Steamboat Company, of New 
York, received during the last 12 months 
$330,121, and have a balance of $23,094 
above their expenditures. 

The San Francisco Daily News states 
that the present wheat crop of California 
will yield 30,000,000 bushels for export, 
while there were carried over from last year 
7,300,000 bushels, making a total surplus 
for shipment of 37,300,000 bushels. 

Colorado has 1,000,000 acres of coal 
lands within 60 miles of Pueblo with 
veins from 6 to 9 feet in thickness. The 
quality is bituminous. 

% 

The great national celebration in this 
city on April 29 and 30 next of the cen¬ 
tennial of the inauguration of George 
Washington will be a notable event, at¬ 
tracting thousands of visitors to New York 
and taxing all modes of conveyance. 
Eldridge T. Gerry, Mayor Hewitt and 
other leaders of the committee in charge 
of the arrangements have been engaged 
since last summer devising the details 
Gen. James M. Varnum and S. D. Bab¬ 
cock constitute the executive committee; 
Major Asa Bird Gardner and John J. 
Pierrepont the Committee on the Army 
and Navy; Gen. Louis Fitzgerald the 
Committee on Finance, and Secretary 
Clarence W. Bowen the Celebration Com¬ 
mittee. The celebration will conform as 
exactly as possible to the procedure gone 
through with when Washington came to 
New York for the inauguration. Presi¬ 
dent Harrison will come from Washington 
with his Cabinet officers, the Chief Justice 
of the United States and other high offi¬ 
cials. A meeting in Wall street, a ban¬ 
quet in the evening and religious services 
in several of the churches are a part of the 
rogramme. There will also be a naval 
isplay in the harbor, with accompanying 
salutes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has in¬ 
structed the Collector at San Francisco 
that Chinese merchants are not affected by 
the Exclusion act, and that those now 
resident in the United States, who visit 
foreign countries, may be admitted on 
their return upon any evidence of identity 
satisfactory to the Collector. 

Dr. David Hostetter, of Pittsburgh, 
whose pet scheme was the construction of 
the South Pennsylvania Railroad, died in 
this city, 5th inst. He held stock m the 
road worth $2,000,000. The total amount 


of policies on his life is $361,000. George 
H. Forster, President of the Board of 
Aldermen and also President-elect for the 
term of two years from the 1st of January 
next, died 8th inst. It is the duty of 
the present Board of Aldermen to elect a 
person to fill the vacancy. 

Smooth iron steps are made safe during 
the winter season with a small soft rope 
woven up and down, to and fro, from top 
to bottom. The remedy is cheap and ef¬ 
fectual. 

The Eiffel tower at the Paris exposition 
is raised to the bight of 200 m. It has 
already cost 3,550,000 francs, and 5,575,- 
000 pounds of iron have been used. All 
the waste is saved and converted into odds 
and ends, such as ink bottles, paper 
weights, &c., to be sold as souvenirs at the 
tower during the exhibit. 

The great Navarro Flats, at Fifty-eighth 
and Fifty-ninth streets and Seventh 
avenue, which are said to be the largest 
of their kind in the world, were sold un¬ 
der foreclosure on the Real Estate Ex¬ 
change, 9th inst, for $200,000. When the 
flats were finished the funds ran out, and 
John J. McComb loaned the company be¬ 
tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, taking 
a second mortgage on the property as se¬ 
curity. The total cost of the buildings 
was between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 
The foreclosure was on a partial mortgage 
of $368,000, and Mr. McComb was the 
only bidder. He bid $200,000, and at 
this price he gained control of the huge 
venture in real estate. 

Within a radius of 40 miles of Rochester 
there are more than 1500 fruit evaporators, 
giving employment during the autumn and 
winter to about 30,000 hands. Last sea¬ 
son the pioduction of these evaporators 
was about 30,000,000 pounds, worth at 
first cost about $2,000,000. A large pro¬ 
portion of the product is exported. 

A coal mine explosion near Pittsburg, 
Kan., caused the death of no less than 160 
men, who were entombed in the workings 
deeply below’ the surface. 

An electrical fire engine, which can be 
tapped for service whenever wanted, is the 
latest invention. The advantages claimed 
are that it can be started at full speed; 
that it is much lighter than a steam fire en¬ 
gine of equal power; that it costs one- 
third less; that it is noiseless in its opera¬ 
tion, makes no smoke, sparks nor ashes; 
that it is safer and easier to control and is 
economical 

The exhibitors at the National Exposi¬ 
tion, in Augusta, Ga., organized an asso¬ 
ciation on Saturday with the following 
officers: President, J. W. Cook, of the 
American Supply Company, Providence, 
R. I.; vice-presidents, S. H. Martin, of 
Fairbanks Scale Company; Henry O’Brien, 
of Freeman & Gillies, New York, and 
Joseph Day, of Augusta; secretary, Thos. 
P. Henry, of the Chronicle. A committee 
was appointed to formulate plans of pro¬ 
cedure, composed of T. W. Carwile, oi the 
Baldwin Fertilizer Company, of Savannah; 
E. H. Marble, of Curtis & Marble, textile 
machinery, Worcester, Mass., and E. H. 
Hickok, of the Pope Mfg. Company, of 
Philadelphia. 

The new home of the New York Club, 
on Fifth avenue and Thirty-fifth street, is 
a gorgeous palace costing $450,000. The 
architect was A. J. Manning, associated 
with R. H. Robertson. 

The Central Vermont Railroad has just 
completed at Ticonderoga, on the Addison 
branch, a new drawbridge. Its draw is 
800 feet long, 30 feet wide, with sides 12 
feet high, and resembles somewhat in ap¬ 
pearance a huge canal boat. It contains 
250,000 feet of lumber, while its total 
weight ia 400 tons. When navigation 


closes the draw’ will be towed to “Ti,” 
where it will replace the old draw which 
has been in use for the past 20 years. 

The massive iron girders for the high¬ 
way across the tracks of the Harlem Rail¬ 
road, near the lower end of Melrose, were 
last week placed in position. It is the 
first of a number of bridges necessitated by 
the sinking of the roadbed from Mott 
Haven to Williams Bridge. 

Keely, of motor fame, is in contempt of 
court at Philadelphia, for not obeying the 
order of the Court as to the exhibition of 
the Keely motor to the experts appointed 
by Court. The Court also refused to dis¬ 
solve the injunction which forbids Mr. 
Keely dismantling or removing the motor. 

The Boston Sugar Refinery closed dur¬ 
ing the past week, leaving the trust with¬ 
out representation in that city, and the 
fact is construed as a reaching out for 
larger profits. Respecting operations in 
New York, a reporter says the calculation 
is that the trust firms of Havemeyer So 
Elder, Matthiessen So Wiechera, the Brook¬ 
lyn Sugar Refining Company, and Dick So 
Meyer will supply the New England mar¬ 
ket from now on. De Castro & Donner, 
Moller, Sierck & Co., and the North River 
and the Oxnard Companies, as well as the 
Havemeyer Sugar Refining Company, have 
to be supported from profits on the product 
of the four refineries named, and it is ne¬ 
cessary to do a large business with wide 
margins of profits to secure satisfactory 
percentages. By another summer the new 
Green point refinery of the Havemeyer 
Company, to take the place of the one 
burned two years ago, will be ready to add 
its product to that of the others in the 
trust. 

Passengers over the Brooklyn Bridge 
number more than 8,000.000 a month. 

Gen. Roger A. Pryor, counsel for the 
prosecution in the case of the State At¬ 
torney-General against the North River 
Sugar Refinery Company, to prove an 
illegal combination, claims to have elicited 
from reluctant witnesses a great deal of 
valuable information as to the origin, 
nature and composition of trusts. He dis¬ 
covered that 18 sugar refineries belonged 
to the sugar trust which had been incor¬ 
porated last December under the name of 
the Sugar Refineries Company, and that 
the trust represented $50,000,000 of capi¬ 
tal and refines 3,000,000,000 pounds of 
sugar a year—about two-thirds of all the 
sugar refined in the United States. The 
president is Theodore A. Havemeyer, the 
head of the great Williamsburg sugar 
refinery, and John E. Searles, Jr., is the 
secretary. 

The utility of bulkheads in steamships 
was again illustrated in the collision of 
the Cunard steamship Umbria with the 
French steamship Iberia during a dense 
fog off Long Island on Saturday afternoon. 
The latter was cut clean through, so that 
20 feet of the stem dropped off. The 
only damage sustained by the Umbna was 
a jagged hole in her bow 5 feet above the 
water line and about 1 foot from the stem. 
On the starboard side it showed a ragged 
outline, while on the port side the steel 
plates had been punctured and driven out¬ 
ward. The Iberia floated 82 hours after 
the Umbria struck her. Her watertight 
compartment kept her afloat until 9 
o’clock on Sunday night, when she sank 
in 80 feet of water while lying at anchor 
about 4 miles southeast of Long Beach 
Hotel. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch says a power¬ 
ful American syndicate is about to be 
formed for the purpose of building rail¬ 
roads in Siberia. Besides a large subsidy 
the Government will give 4,000,000 rubles 
yearly for the transportanoa af mails and 
convicts. - 
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Nine Months’ Imports. 

A study of the last import statistics 
published by the Bureau of Statistics 
throws additional light upon the favor¬ 
able situation in the steel trade. We 
noted lately that the falling off in imports 
is a very important factor—or, in other 
words, that the falling off in the demand 
for steel rails was nearly offset by a 
decline in the imports of raw material. 
During the first nine months of 1888^ the 
imports of iron ofe were only 474,482 tons, 
against 1,012,852 tons in 1887, a falling off 
of 537,870 tons. In pig iron the drop 
was from 377,781 tons to 139,639 tons, the 
greater part of the latter being manganifer- 
ous stock. In steel rails the decline is from 
95,622 tons to 53,597 tons, while the imports 
of steel blooms, billets and slabs fell from 
265,102 tons to 79,446 tons, a decline of 
not less than 185,656 tons. In wire rods 
the imports fell off from 122,264 tons 
gross to 82,098 tons. Steel sheets and 
plates declined from 19,078 tons to 15,432 
tons. 

Grouping together the four lines in 
which steel plays an overwhelmingly im¬ 
portant part, so far as tonnage is concerned, 
we have the following: 


Imports of Steel—Nine Months. 


Gross tons. 

1888. 

1887 

Decline. 

Steel rails.. 

53,597 

79,446 

82,089 

15,432 

95,622 

265,102 

122,264 

19,078 

42,025 

185,656 

40,266 

3,646 

Steel billets, &c. 

Wire rods. . 

Steel sheets, plates.. 

Total. 

230,573 

502,066 

271,593 


Such a quantity of steel, say 275,000 
gross tons, would represent about 325,000 
tons of pig iron. Adding about 175,000 
tons less of Bessemer pig imported out of 
the falling off of 238,142 tons of pig iron, 
we would reach a total of fully 500,000 
tons of this class of raw material. Con¬ 
verting this into iron ore, it would be equal 
to about 800,000 tons, so that with the 
falling off in the imports of ore of 537,892 
tons we would reach a total of 1,350,000 
tons. This would represent the quantity 
of ore equivalent to our lessened imports. 
Our decline in the demand for rails was 
reckoned at 475,000 for the first nine 
months. Again figuring back to ore, we 
would have 550,000 tons of pig, or, say, 
925,000 tons of ore. It is safe to state, 
therefore, that the decline in the con¬ 
sumption of rails has been compensated 
for, so far as the supply of raw materials is 
concerned, by a lessened importation of 
foreign stock. 

From another standpoint the import sta¬ 
tistics show another fact worthy of being 
attended to. The imports of old iron fell 
off in the first nine months from 259,454 
tons in 1887 to 35,986 tons in 1888, and 
the receipts of old steel scrap declined 
from 24,282 tons to 8166 tons. The result 
has been a narrowing of the supply of old 
stock, which must have told favorably to 


some extent on the demand for muck bar, 
and therefore for mill pig. The high 
prices for old rails have had a favorable 
effect, too, upon the quantity of new rails 
ordered. The difference between the high 
market value of the old material and the 
very low price at which rails are sold is so 
small that it must be very attractive to 
railroad managers. Sales of steel rails for 
1889 delivery have been made, under ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances, it is true, at $26 
at Pittsburgh, while old rails fetch there 
$25. Paying freights both ways and even 
allowing a very good cost for labor and 
supplies in removal and relaying, railroads 
can put down steel at a very small outlay 
in cash. 


Freight-Rate Problems. 

The last few weeks. have developed 
problems in-the several sections of our 
country whose solution by the railroads 
must be of importance to all manufact¬ 
urers and merchants. In the South the 
Richmond Terminal Company bid fair to 
acquire such power as will enable them to 
control the commerce of their territory to 
a greater or less extent. Already possess¬ 
ing the Richmond and Danville, or Pied¬ 
mont system, and the East Tennessee, 
Virginia and Georgia, they bought the 
control of the roads owned and leased by 
the Central Railroad of Georgia. The 
gossips declare further extensions to be 
probable; the Atlantic Coast roads, the 
Georgia Pacific, the Norfolk and Western 
and even the Baltimore and Ohio afe men¬ 
tioned as possible acquisitions. The pos¬ 
sible effect of such a centrali zation of rail¬ 
road power is a grave subject. It is true 
that in our day great aggregations of cap¬ 
ital seem necessary for the best results, 
and that often subdivision means waste, 
but the power for evil increases with the 
power for good. Even more than in mer¬ 
cantile affairs, trusts or great combinations 
of capital in transportation are capable of 
damaging commerce. When pressed, we 
often can use a substitute for something 
whose price is arbitrarily advanced, but if 
we trade at all we must use the railroad. 
A bad symptom in the present case is the 
large amount of water which the Rich¬ 
mond Terminal continue to pour into their 
stock and bonds as their several acquisi¬ 
tions are made one by one. An accurate 
calculation of this water is very difficult, 
but enough is known to make certain that 
the original values have been greatly ex¬ 
ceeded. It is not to be supposed that the 
Terminal Company are philanthropic, 
rather they are organized to make money. 
Sooner or later such excessive capitaliza¬ 
tion will demand earnings, and the danger 
is that to obtain these earnings the traffic 
may be forced to pay “all it will bear,” 
and that, too, when measured by a high 
standard. Forced rates would in various 
ways be brought down again in time, but 
meanwhile trade would suffer. It is to be 
hoped that the turn of events will not sub¬ 
ject the South to any such unnatural tariff 
advances. 

The suit of Coxe Bros, against the Le¬ 
high Valley before the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission means a more searching 
inquiry into an old and standing com¬ 
plaint than we have yet had. The great 
coal-carrying railroads are practically coal 
miners alro. The law forbidding this is 
evaded by forming subsidiary companies 


for the mining which are owned and con¬ 
trolled by the railroads. The result has 
always been that the railroads have had 
things their own way. Private owners of 
coal lands have in the past been compelled 
to sell out or have been silenced. In the 
present suit it is understood that two alle¬ 
gations are made. First, that the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad makes a lower rate to its 
own coal company than to the complain¬ 
ants ; and, second, that the rates on an 
thracite are proportionally much higher 
than on bituminous coal. The first point 
involves the whole question of the rela¬ 
tionship of the coal carrying to the mining 
companies and, incidentally, the good and 
bad features of combinations. The second 
point is a fine one. In England it has 
long been held that things which have a 
“competitive interest ” in each other must 
be considered together in rate making. So 
far as the question has come up in 
America, the same ground has been taken, 
the Interstate Commission deciding in the 
case of a powder which competed with 
soap that the rates must be approximately 
alike. Just how far hard and soft coal 
compete, and just how far the public 
would use hard coal under certain con¬ 
ditions of price and supply are difficult 
questions, but ones which our railroads 
have not hitherto set themselves to answer 
fairly. The suit opens up the subject for 
discussion and also the means by which 
the present condition of things is main¬ 
tained. 

West of the great lakes the passing of 
the dividends and the losses of the rail¬ 
roads there are well known. It is probable 
that the exceptional profits of the past six 
or eight years will not soon be realized 
again, and those roads which are heavily 
bonded in aid of extensions not yet self- 
sustaining must continue to find difficulties 
in paying good dividends. Just now the 
center of attraction is the State of Iowa. 
In reply to a letter from the Railroad Com¬ 
missioners asking for a valuation upon 
their road, the Rock Island said that it 
was not worth as much as it was four years 
ago and more than it would be four years 
hence if the State kept up its crusade 
against carriers. True enough; and yet 
the Rock Island is trying to pay dividends 
upon stock which was doubled in 1880 
by the free gift of one additional share to 
each holder of one. Granting that the 
road was worth double in that year, the 
difficulty with all watering is that there is 
no way of registering a corresponding de¬ 
cline in value when such takes place. The 
doubled stock must stand at double in ad¬ 
versity and earn the doubled dividend if 
possible. Meanwhile the jobbers of that 
State are successful before the State Com¬ 
missioners in their complaint that the 
tariffs are arranged to give the country 
trade to Chicago. It is the old question, 
and apparently as far from solution as 
ever. Assuming that no city owns any 
particular trade community by right, we 
see how difficult it is to arrive at any basis 
by which such questions can be decided. 
Shall we attempt to neutralize “ push ” on 
the one side or the advantages of neighbor¬ 
hood on the other ? What shall we allow 
in rates to the interior jobber to offset the 
greater variety of stock in the large cities ? 
To such questions no definite answers can 
be given, and yet without such informa¬ 
tion no lasting settlement of the problem 
is possible. / 
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Jurisdiction of Corporations. 

A decision of considerable interest to 
corporations was made on the 5th inst. in 
the United States Circuit Court at Chi¬ 
cago. It appears that under a recent Con¬ 
gressional enactment no suit can be 
brought in any United States Court 
against a person who is not an inhabi¬ 
tant of the district in which the court 
is held in cases in which the United States 
courts have original jurisdiction. As ap¬ 
plied to individuals this provision of law 
doubtless acts and was intended to act as 
a safeguard against persons being called 
upon to plead in a suit brought against 
them probably maliciously in a locality 
distant from their place of residence. 
With respect to corporations, however, it 
operates in a manner hardly contemplated 
by those who favored its enactment. The 
specific case decided was that of the La 
France Fire Engine Company against the 
Fire Extinguisher Mfg. Company, of 
New York, whose manufactory, how¬ 
ever, is in Chicago. The defendant 
filed a plea to the jurisdiction, set¬ 
ting up that it was a New York 
corporation having its office in New 
York and holding its board meetings 
in that city, and that, although it did busi¬ 
ness in Illinois, it was not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States courts 
there. Judge Blodgett decided that al¬ 
though the fact of a foreign corporation, 
having a factory and doing business in 
Illinois, presented a hardship if it could 
not be sued there, yet it was clear that 
under the provisions of the act of Con¬ 
gress of March, 1887, amended this year, 
he could not entertain jurisdiction of the 
suit. Being a New York corporation, the 
defendant would have to be sued in New 
York. Under the wide-spread custom 
now existing of granting liberal charters 
to corporations in nearly every State, 
whether they intend to do business in that 
State or wholly outside of it, this law, 
as interpreted, would seem to open the way 
to great inconvenience. 

The Precious Metals in 1888. 

Several financial and monetary events 
have favorably influenced the value of 
silver or are about to do so this year, and 
go to explain the nse which has taken 
place in the London market since May, 
and its firmness at present. The course 
.of silver so far in 1888 has been as follows, 
giving the extreme range each month: 

Pence. Pence. 

January..4434 to 44 9-16 June.42 to 42 3-18 

February.44 to 44 6-16 July.42 to 42% 

March—43% to 43 August...42 to 42% 

April.43 to 42% Sept.42 to 44 6-16 

May. 42% to 41% October .48 to 43% 

November 10.. .431-16. 

Early in June the Secretary of State for 
India published in London his prospectus 
of a 4 per cent. Indian loan of 300 lacs of 
rupees, equaling in value £2; 000,000, for 
which subscriptions were taken at Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay and Madras on July 3. 
This loan improved the exchange on India 
and the price of silver correspondingly. 
Simultaneously it was reported from Rio 
de Janeiro per cable that in consequence 
of the abolition of slavery in Brazil, by 
decree of May 13, some $13,000,000 worth 
of paper money were to be withdrawn and 
replaced by silver coin, to enable the plant¬ 
ers to pay freedmen’s wages in specie, and 
that the said amount would have 
to be bought in the open market. 


| Toward the close of September it was an¬ 
nounced from St. Petersburg that in order 
to transform the monetary basis of Russia, 
and be able to coin 400,000,000 rubles of 
fractional silver, the Government would 
have to buy in the open market 3,250,000 
kg. of fine silver, equaling in value $105,- 
000,000 American. The moment for a 
partial return to specie payment seems to 
be a propitious one in Russia. Gold is 
pouring into the country for grain, and 
the Ural Government gold mines produce 
abundantly. Besides, m consequence ol 
the momentarily peaceful outlook, Rus¬ 
sian securities have commenced to improve 
in value rapidly. The mint is at the same 
time to turn out 211,000,000 rubles of 
gold, equaling in value $170,000,000 
American, and the amounts of paper rubles 
to be withdrawn from circulation and ’de¬ 
stroyed would be 97,000,000 rubles of 
1-ruble, 139,000,000 rubles of 3-ruble and 
145,000,000 rubles of 5-ruble notes, to¬ 
gether 381,000,000 rubles, leaving 600,- 
000,000 rubles in circulation, against which 
a reserve of 300,000,000 rubles in gold, 
specie or bullion, is to be held in the treas¬ 
ury. This is the plan, virtually restor¬ 
ing specie payment, as the 600,000,000 
rubles, with a 50 per cent, gold reserve, 
would, of course, command par. 

At the same time the Argentine Repub¬ 
lic attracts a great deal of gold in conse¬ 
quence of the many national, provincial, 
municipal, railroad and other loans that 
have been floated in Europe so far this 
year, the end of which is not yet. Of 
course a goodly portion will be returning 
continually to pay interest in Europe on 
the enormous indebtedness the Argentines 
have been and are contracting. As Lon¬ 
don bankers have found that there is some 
profit in making gold shipments from New 
York to Buenos Ayres direct, instead of 
via London, a commencement was made 
last month, and $500,000 in American 
eagles were shipped. 

Silver shipments from London to India, 
China and the Straits from January 1 to 
October 18 have been as follows: 


1888 1887 

To India..£3,425,852 £2,987,550 

China. 284,729 247,716 

the Straits. 404,780 475,570 

Total.£4,115,361 £3,710,836 

From Marseilles... 238,197 650,009 

Totals.£4,348,558 £4,660,845 


An increased output of gold is expected 
in 1888 in California, British Columbia, 
Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, the Argentine 
Republic, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, Southern India and South 
Africa. The latter exported £69,543 in 
1885; £133,534 in 1886 and £235,937 in 
1887. During the first six months of 1888 
it was £390,000. Later cables estimate this 
year’s South African production at £1,000,- 
000. The estimate of the world’s gold 
production in 1888 is £21,000,000, which 
would slightly exceed even the large 1885 
output, which proved to be £20,720,000. 
Consequently plenty of gold is likely to 
be produced as an offset against the grow¬ 
ing demand for it alluded to. As for 
silver, we presume the United States pro¬ 
duction will be at least equal to the aver-, 
age of the last three years, which was 
$52,000,000; in Mexico an increase may 
be looked for, and a decrease in Bolivia 
should the revolution there not be quelled 
soon. At any rate, both metals seem to 
be in good position. 


The Ventilation of Petroleum Ships. 

With the advent of the petroleum tank 
steamer the danger involved in the carry¬ 
ing of petroleum cargoes was, for a time, 
again made a topic of absorbing interest. 
The tank design, as compared with the old 
method of transporting the oil in barrels, 
suggested new risks, which, though at 
first receiving little attention, have, in the 
light of recent experience, grown con¬ 
siderably in importance. It was not so 
much the danger of fire, which is present 
both when carrying the oil in tanks and 
in barrels, but that of explosion of the 
gases in empty or partially filled tanka 
concerning which apprehension was felt, 
and with what good cause has been shown 
by the disastrous explosion a few weeks 
ago of the steamer Ville de Calais, at 
Calais, France. The amount of available 
energy in the mixture of petroleum vapors 
and air in a ship’s hold under ordinary 
conditions has probably never even been 
guessed at. The Calais accident is, there¬ 
fore, all the more instructive and suggest¬ 
ive of the fearful consequences which a 
slight neglect of precautionary measures 
may bring about. 

The explosion was specially remarkable 
for its violence, of which a striking illus¬ 
tration is given in an account furnished to 
the London Standard. Briefly stated, the 
circumstances connected with the explo¬ 
sion appear to have been these: The ves¬ 
sel had discharged her cargo of petroleum, 
and to take its place and serve as ballast 
water was being pumped in. While this 
was going on one of the engineers entered 
the hold with a naked light, which at once 
communicated with the gas present. The 
effects of the explosion were visible in 
every part of the town. Windows were 
smashed in all directions, and the concus¬ 
sion was so great that people, believing an 
earthquake had occurred, left their houses 
in terror. The wreck of the steamer it¬ 
self presented a remarkable appearance. 
The after-part of the vessel remained al¬ 
most intact. The rest, with the exception 
of a small part of the forecastle, had been 
blown into the air and scattered in all di¬ 
rections. The force of the explosion was 
so great that huge pieces of machinery 
were hoisted up in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner, and large pieces of iron plating were 
blown to almost incredible distances. In 
some houses, ± mile from the scene of the 
accident, the shock was so great that peo¬ 
ple were thrown down in their rooms. 

The explosion is not the only one which 
has marked the introduction of the petro¬ 
leum cargo steamer, and only emphasizes 
the requirements which have already been 
shown to exist for safer means of working 
such ships. In every instance thus far the 
explosions were brought about by the 
introduction of naked lights into an at¬ 
mosphere charged with gases, or rather 
petroleum vapors in about the proportion 
necessary to form explosive mixtures, and 
the problem of insuring safety therefore 
presents no unusual difficulties. It is not 
necessary that petroleum steamers be given 
isolated anchorages for discharging their 
cargoes and taking in ballast or undergoing 
repairs, so as to protect what would other¬ 
wise be their surroundings; nor is it 
practicable, on having discharged the oil, 
to fill the tanks with water, as has been 
suggested, so as to prevent the formation 
of explosive mixtures, since by this method 
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all facilities for internal*inspection and 
repairs would be cut off. Efficient 
ventilation, however, would fully se¬ 
cure the desired end and as a means 
of insuring safety is both the 
simplest and most satisfactory generally. 
With a good circulation of air there would 
be no time for dangerous mixtures to form, 
and absolute immunity from explosions 
would be assured. The cost of the neces¬ 
sary ventilating plant, moreover, would not 
be large, and ought not to weigh heavily 
against the adoption of a thoroughly well 
designed system. The latter, in fact, 
should be made compulsory. The amount 
of air to be supplied and the means of dis¬ 
tributing it in every part of a vessel’s hold 
are the points which should receive close 
attention. At present, so far as we know, 
with few exceptions only the crudest kind 
of ventilation is attempted, in which wind 
sails and open hatches play important 
parts. The insufficiency of such systems 
is beyond all doubt, and these should be 
condemned without waiting for further 
disastrous demonstrations. 


Chimneys for Boiler Plants. 


The 335-foot chimney of the Clark 
Thread Company, at Newark, N. J., 
which, of late, has been very widely no¬ 
ticed, being probably the tallest boiler 
chimney in the world, calls to mind the 
fact that a large number of chimneys now 
in existence are of much greater hight 
than the requirements actually call for. 
There seems to be a prevailing notion that 
the greater the hight the greater, in direct 
proportion, the draft-producing power of 
a chimney—a most natural error perhaps 
on the part of the average power men, but, 
at the same time, one which has been 
responsible for much unnecessary outlay 
in chimney construction. As a matter of 
fact the draft-producing capacities of 
chimneys, having flues of the same size, are 
in proportion to the square roots of their 
hights, so that if one was to have double 
the power of the other it would have to be 
four times as high. Attention has been 
more than once directed to the circum¬ 
stance that beauty of design, from an 
architectural point of view, has had much 
to do with the unnecessarily great hights 
so frequently encountered, a much favored 
rule being to make the hight of the chim¬ 
ney equal to about 25 times the diameter 
of the flue. A little consideration will 
show that by rigidly adhering to this ratio 
some rather peculiar results will be reached, 
chimneys for small plants turning out 
to be much lower, and tlfose for larger 
boiler plants becoming much higher than 
is necessary. The area of cross section 
of the chimney flues in all cases should be 
made to depend upon the combined areas 
of the boiler flues, and this, with a hight 
of stack of 100 feet, shown by extended 
experience to be a very satisfactory figure, 
will furnish ample draft to burn any of the 
commonly used fuels. Applying the 25 
to 1 ratio to two plants of, say tw T o and 
ten boilers, respectively, all of the same 
size, and proportioning the flue areas of 
the chimneys in the way we have just in¬ 
dicated, will afford a very striking illus¬ 
tration of the shortcomings of the rule. 
One hundred and fifty feet represent what 
has on good authority been given as the 
maximum hight of chimney necessary in 


any case for producing the requisite draft, 
always providing, however, that the flue 
area has been properly proportioned. 
Proprietors of steam plants boasting of 
chimneys which must exceed this figure 
in hight may indulge in some profitable 
reflections as to the money needlessly spent 
in having such structures raised. 


The sudden declaration of hostilities 
among the trunk lines is a matter likely 
to seriously influence the general business 
situation, which has been steadily tending 
in the direction of improvement. Look¬ 
ing back upon the record of 1888, it seems 
amazing that the business community has 
been able to resist so easily shock after 
shock. Again and again we have suffered 
from setbacks, and yet, on the whole, 
prosperity has increased. It seems almost 
impossible to resist the conclusion that, 
at no distant date, the impetus we have 
been gathering must sweep aside all minor 
obstacles. Our farmers, on the whole, 
have been blessed with good crops, and 
are getting good prices. Our railroads 
are carrying an enormous tonnage, tax¬ 
ing their capacity. Our manufacturers 
have been crowded with work. Consump¬ 
tion has been liberal, the financial situa¬ 
tion is without any signs of immediate 
danger. Commercial disasters are not un¬ 
duly numerous nor indicative of wide¬ 
spread rotten ess, and labor is generally 
content and quiet. Producers and traders 
generally are doing quite well, although 
many complain of narrow margins. In 
spite of all these facts, unfavorable news 
crops up with amazing frequency. The 
last, the trunk line war, presents the 
spectacle of two great inter 3sts cutting 
into one another’s revenue, when, con¬ 
fessedly, one at least has as much business 
as it can handle possibly with its equipment. 
Under the circumstances, it would seem 
likely that so disastrous a policy could not 
long continue. If it does the indirect in¬ 
fluence upon the business interests of the 
country cannot help being unfavorable 
and stay the rising tide of prosperity. 


A curious plea made in behalf of the Amer¬ 
ican Bell Telephone Company, in the litiga¬ 
tion over the patent, has just been brushed 
aside by the United States Supreme Court. 
On the ground that the Bell telephone 
patent had been fraudulently secured, the 
officers of the Government entered suit to 
have it declared void. The suit was first 
dismissed in Ohio, on the decision that 
the court that it had no jurisdiction. It 
was carried before the United States Cir¬ 
cuit Court, at Boston, and there the 
demurrer of the Bell company was sus¬ 
tained. On appeal to the Supreme Court 
this latter decision is now overruled, and the 
question can now be argued on its merits. 
This preliminary skirmishing has, how¬ 
ever, settled one interesting point which 
should be noted by manufacturers and in¬ 
ventors. The Bell company claimed that 
the United States had no right, in the 
absence of a specific statute granting that 
power, to bring a suit to cancel a patent, 
and that such a suit could only be 
brought by a private party and not by the 
Government. In other words, a privilege 
once secured, even fraudulently, from the 
Government, cannot be recovered by it by 
process of law, a right Dever denied an 
individual. The directness and force with 


which this claim is characterized as con¬ 
trary to all ideas of justice is a severe 
rebuke to the lower court and puts at rest 
the claim that there is no remedy against 
fraud once successfully practiced when a 
patent for an invention is at stake and the 
Government itself seeks to break a mon¬ 
opoly. _ _ _ 

OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM DEAN, SR. 

William Dean, Sr., one of the best 
known and highly respected citizens of 
Mingo Junction, Ohio, died at his home 
in that place, on Monday, the 5th inst., 
aged 63 years. For the past ten years 
Mr. Dean’s health had been slowly failing, 
and on the Sunday evening proceeding his 
death he was stricken with an acute pain 
in the stomach, which increased until 
death relieved his sufferings. Mr. Dean 
was a native of England, where he was 
bom on October 2, 1825, but came to this 
country at an early age and settled in 
Phcenixville, Pa., where, for a time, he 
worked at his trade as a stone-mason. 
While living at that place he married 
Isabella Griffin, a native of New York 
City. About 1850 he left Phcenixville 
and came to Wheeling, W. Ya., where 
he soon became associated with David 
Spaulding, C. B. Doty, S. H. Woodward, 
John McClinton and W. H. Wallace, and 
joined with them in the formation of the 
La Belle Iron Works, and afterward be¬ 
came identified with the Jefferson Iron 
Works, of Steubenville, Ohio. He was 
actively connected with the iron business, 
and with Andrew' Glass formed the Mingo 
Iron Works, about 16 years ago. Mr. 
Glass was president, and Mr. Dean vice- 
president, and his son, Geo. A. Dean, sub¬ 
sequently became secretary. About the 
time of the starting of the Mingo Works 
he removed to Mingo, where he resided 
until his death. The Mingo Iron Works 
failed about 1877, since which time he 
has not been actively engaged in any busi¬ 
ness, although maintaining his keen and 
intelligent interest in the progress of 
Mingo. He took the failure of the old 
works very much to heart, and his failing 
health dates from that time. Mr. Geo. A. 
Dean, the secretary and superintendent of 
the Junction Iron Company, of Mingo 
Junction, Ohio, is a son of the deceased. 


DAVID HOSTETTER. 

Dr. David Hostetter, one of the best 
known and wealthiest citizens of Pitts¬ 
burgh, died in this city on Monday, the 
5th inst. He was here for the purpose of 
being treated for kidney trouble, and 
underwent a surgical operation, which re¬ 
sulted in his death. Dr. Hostetter was 
connected with a number of enterprises in 
Pittsburgh, being a large stockholder in 
several natural gas companies, and was 
also a heavy stockholder in the proposed 
South Penn Railroad. His funeral took 
place from his residence in Allegheny 
City, on Friday, the 9th inst. 

FREDERIC A. POTTS. 

Frederic A. Potts, the head of the coal 
firm of Frederic A. Potts & Co., and one of 
the most prominent men in the coal trade 
in the country, died on Friday night, at 
his residence, 39 East Thirty-ninth street. 
He had been sick only two weeks with 
cancer of the stomach. Mr. Potts was 
born 52 years ago, in Pottsville, Pa., and 
was the son of George H. Potts, late presi¬ 
dent of the National Park Bank. He was 
educated in Pottsville, and when about 20 
years of age he became a salesman for 
Auden Reid & Co., of this city. In 1866 
he became a member of the firm, and on 
the death of Mr. Reid, in 1874, succeeded 
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to the business, which he conducted alone 
until 1883, when the firm of F. A. Potts 
& Co. was formed. Mr. Potts was well- 
known in the coal trade and in railroad 
circles. He was president of the Coal 
Exchange, vice-president of the Park 
Bank, president of the New York and 
Susquehanna Railroad, a director in the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
of Newark, N. J., and also held other 
offices of importance. He was once the 
Republican candidate for Governor of 
New Jersey, and was widely known in that 
State, as well as in this city. He leaves a 
widow, two daughters and three sons. 


The Charcoal Furnaces November 1. 


As will be observed from the details 
printed below an increase has taken place 
in the current output of charcoal iron, the 
principal improvement having taken place 
in Michigan. 


Charcoal Furnaces in Blast November 1. 


Location of 
furnaces. 

Total number 
of stacks. 

Number 
in blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out ofi 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. | \ 

New England. 

New York. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia.. 

Ohio.7. ... 

Kentucky. 

North Carolina.. 

Tennessee. 

Georgia.. 

Alabama. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota.. 

Missouri. 

Wisconsin. 

Texas. 

California.. 

Washington Ter.... 
Oregon. 

14 

10 

23 

8 

23 

3 
18 

2 

2 

9 

2 

10 

25 

1 

4 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

6 

3 

6 

0 

7 

? 

1 

6 

o 

7 

14 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

605 
611 
450 
292 • 
231 

0 

482 

208 

90 

1,380 

0 

1,442 

4,093 

0 

611 

1,435 

305 

0 

270 

330 

6 

6 

18 

5 
17 

3 

11 

0 

1 

8 

2 

3 

11 

1 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

o ! 

495 

460 

624 

300 

no 

165 

773 

0 

80 

740 

114 

460 

2,480 

190 

320 

810 

0 

220 

0 

0 

Total Nov. 1 . 

169~ 

~73 

12,724 

90 

8,941 

Total Oct. 1 . 

176 

71 

11,619 

104 

9,083 

Total Sept. 1 .... 

176 

67 

11,243 

109 

10,004 

Total Aug. 1 . 

176. 

65 

11,137 

111 

10,095 


In New York Copake resumed on the 
19th ult., and Millerton was banked for 
three weeks for repairs. In Maryland 
two Stickney and one Maryland furnace 
are running, while no changes have taken 
place in Virginia. In Kentucky both 
Bellefonte and Hunnewell continue at 
work, while in Ohio, Bloom went out of 
blast in October. In Michigan Detroit 
and Elk Rapids again began to make iron, 
the total product of the State being es¬ 
timated at 17,814 tons in October, against 
16,171 tons in November. In Wisconsin, 
the capacity has been reduced by the de¬ 
struction by fire of the Appleton fur¬ 
nace, which will not be reljpilt before 
next year. This leaves Hinkle, Fond du 
Lac, Minneapolis and National as the pro¬ 
ducers, their combined output in October 
having been 6166 tons. In Missouri Mid¬ 
land and Sligo are running. In Tennessee 
the one Nashville furnace is running on 
coke. The second new furnace will prob¬ 
ably make its first cast of charcoal pig 
early in. December. In Alabama Round 
Mountain furnace was banked at the time 
reported on account of labor troubles. In 
Texas the Old Alcalde furnace is making 
good yield, while on the Pacific Coast 
Oswego in Oregon and Irondale in Wash¬ 
ington Territory are running. The for¬ 
mer, a new stack, was blown in on the 
30th ult., and is making 50 tons a day. 


The Charcoal Iron Workers. —The 

•death of Mr. Samuel Noble, the president 
of the United States Association of Char¬ 
coal Iron Workers, has led to the aban¬ 
donment of the proposed meeting at 
Anniston, Ala. A meeting will be held at 
the Oriental Hotel, Thirty-ninth street 
and Broadway, New York, commencing 


Wednesday, December 5th. The Inter¬ 
national Navigation Company have ten¬ 
dered a complimentary luncheon on board 
one of their ocean steamers, and Thursday 
is to be spent at the laboratory of T. A. 
Edison, at Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J. 


Washington News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., November 18,1888. 

.The results of the election of last Tues¬ 
day for the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government put an en¬ 
tirely new phase on the tariff question. It 
is no longer an issue before the people, but 
a problem to be solved in accordance with 
their verdict. Had the elections resulted 
in a Republican President and Senate with 
an opposition House, the industries of the 
country might have been subjected to an¬ 
other long period of agitation and doubt. 
With every branch of the Government in 
the hands of the Republicans, it is a guar¬ 
antee that whatever may be done in re¬ 
vising the tariff and reducing * the sur¬ 
plus, it will be in accordance with the 
policy of protection to home industries. 
There will be no partisan antagonisms, but 
the work will be done in a spirit of 
harmony. Whether it be done promptly 
through the avenue of an extra session 
called to assemble immediately after the 
inauguration of the new President, or 
whether it be delayed until the time of 
meeting of the regular session nine months 
after, the industries of the country can go 
ahead with the confident knowledge that 
whatever is done, and whenever it is done, 
it will not be with the disturbing tenden¬ 
cies of antagonism to established and long- 
tried doctrines. The prospective President, 
whatever might be his personal views as 
to the details of tariff revision, is 
thoroughly in line with his party on the 
general theory, and, therefore, will not 
antagonize any measure which may eman¬ 
ate from the maiority in Congress. 

The organization of the House in the 
election of Speaker will be diametrically 
opposed to the impulse which led to the 
selection of Mr. Carlisle for the chair of 
the present body. It is more than proba¬ 
ble the choice will fall upon either Reed, 
of Maine, or McKinley, of Ohio, both of 
whom are members of the Republican 
branch of the present Committee on Ways 
and Means, and whose views on tariff are 
well known. There is a disposition on the 
part of the Republican leaders to retire 
Judge Kelley, who has had a monopoly of 
the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, of late years, when¬ 
ever the wheel of political fortune has 
turned up a Republican majority in the 
House. He is at present the senior mem¬ 
ber of the Republican wing of the pres¬ 
ent committee, but he is so more 
on account of length of service and 
public notoriety as an ultra-protectionist 
than from any really superior knowledge 
of the subject in all its diversified bearings 
as to details. If the selection should be 
made by the line of numerical succession, 
Col. Tom Browne, of Indiana, would 
come next, but, as he never pretended to 
be a tariff expert, he would doubtless be 
very well satisfied to take some important 
chairmanship in the next House, of which 
he will be a member. This will then leave 
Reed and McKinley in that order on the 
list. The former having the prestige of 
the vote of his party when it was an empty 
compliment, his friends will now push him 
when it means success. His elevation to 
the chair would open the way to Colonel 
McKinley to reach the chairmanship of the 
committee. 

It is very generally proposed by Repub¬ 
lican Senators who have arrived here to go 
ahead with the Senate Tariff bill and pass 
it, sending it over to the House to be dis¬ 


posed of as the majority theie may think 
best, but without any aggressive action on 
the part of the Republicans in the direc¬ 
tion of passing it, thus placing upon the 
Democratic majority before the control 
passes out of their hands the responsibility 
of non-action. This they claim will then 
give the Republicans a clear field in the 
next House. 

It is now, of course, established that 
the whole responsibility for economic 
legislation for the next two years at least 
will rest upon the Republicans. It may 
now be settled in the public mind that so 
far as the reduction of the surplus, if any, 
shall be involved the repeal of the internal 
taxes, except upon whisky, which may 
be modified, will contribute with sugar, 
the bulk if not the entire reduction. The 
changes in the Customs schedules will 
therefore be more with reference to ad¬ 
justment and equalization than interfer¬ 
ence with existing rates. It may be re¬ 
garded also as settled in cases where ne¬ 
cessary to the interests of any branch of 
industry that the rates will be raised. 

TREASURY DECISIONS. 

The following decisions have been ren¬ 
dered by the Secretary of the Treasury : 

Diminutive knives which are intended 
for use as “ charms ” for watch-chains, and 
are incapable for use as pocket-knives or 
for any useful purpose whatever, are -held 
to be dutiable at the rate of 25 per cent, 
ad valorem, for ‘‘jewelry of all kinds.’’ 

So-called pocket-books or cases contain¬ 
ing needles of different designs and 
varieties are held to be dutiable at the 
rate of 25 per cent, ad valorem, for 
“needles, sewing, darning, knitting, and 
all others not specially enumerated or pro¬ 
vided for,” it being ascertained that the 
so-called pocket-books or cases are simply 
the usual coverings of such merchandise. 

Pocket-knife blades fully finished and 
ready for hafting, and which upon investi¬ 
gation were found to be commercially 
known and designated as cutlery, are held 
to be dutiable at the rate of 35 per cent, 
ad valorem for “cutlery.” 


There is trouble in Corea. Owen N. 
Denny, formerly United States Consul- 
General at Shanghai, but of late royal 
adviser of the King of Corea, has rendered 
himself obnoxious to the Viceroy of China, 
Li Hung Chang, who demands his dis¬ 
missal. The State Department authorities, 
however, do not believe Li Hung Chang 
will request the United States to interfere 
in this matter, but regard the demand re¬ 
ferred to as simply an order to the King 
of Corea to dismiss the American from his 
official position. Mr. Denny is charged 
with offensive meddling with Chinese 
politics, also with having used his position 
to ingratiate himself with the Russian 
Government, for whom he has secured an 
important trading concession along the 
northern frontier of Corea. The relations 
sustained by Mr. Denny to the King of 
Corea seem to have closely resembled those 
so long held by Mr. Gibson to the 
Hawaiian King, but from which he was 
summarily removed by a popular uprising. 
Americans are not always successful in the 
role of aids to foreign potentates. In the 
case of Mr. Denny, he may be regarded 
as the first victim of Chinese retaliation. 


The completion of the great 36-inch 
gjis main in Pittsburgh is an occasion for 
rejoicing. The job is called the largest 
of its kind known. The line is formed of 
22,700 feet of cast-iron pipe and 400 feet 
of wrought-iron pipe. The inside diam¬ 
eter of the pipe is 36 inches. The cast- 
iron pipe weigns 485 pounds to the foot, 
and 1J inches in thickness. The wrought- 
iron pipe is Af inch in thickness, and 
weighs 190 pounds to the foot. The cast- 
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iron pipe has lead and asphaltum joints, 
with double escapes. The wrought-iron 
pipe has an asbestos flange joint. They 
are all calked from the inside of the pipe, 
bo that the pressure of the gas will only 
serve to make the joint tighter, instead of 
weakening it. The pipe, when tested at 
the works, stood 300 pounds pressure, and 
an 80-pound pressure when laid. 


American Tin Plates. 


During the past week an interview has 
been widely quoted with W. C. Crone- 
meyer, chairman of the United States Iron 
and Tin Plate Company, Limited, of 
Demmler Station, Pa., granted to a re¬ 
porter of the Pittsburgh Dispatch. In one 
important particular Mr. Cronemeyer's 
statement was incorrectly repeated, hing¬ 
ing as it does on the introduction of the 
small word ‘‘if.” We reproduce the in¬ 
terview with the preface that American 
tin plates are to reappear in our markets 
“ if the Senate bill is passed, amended so 
as to bring tin and terne plates under the 
same clause with galvanized iron.” 

This means the shutting out of foreign tin 
plates, the renewal of the industry in this 
country, and the employment of 100,000 men 
who are now idle. Within six weeks after the 
time the Senate bill is passed we will begin the 
manufacture of tin plates, and will make addi¬ 
tions to our works filling the 5 acres of vacant 
ground, and inside of two years we will have 1000 
men in our employ ? instead of 200. Of course 
we will have to import block tin for a few 
years, as there is not a developed tin mine in 
this country. There are large quantities of 
tin in Virginia and other parts of the country, 
and mines will be developed as soon as there 
are assurances that there will be a protective 
tariff on the tin-plate industry. The Amer¬ 
ican Tin Plate Association has not held a meet¬ 
ing or done any business for a year or two, 
but it is likely they will meet in a short time 
When I say that 100,000 additional men will 
be employed I do not mean in the tin-plate 
industry. Only 30,000 skilled workmen will be 
needed to make the tin plates necessary for the 
consumption of this country. The other 70,000 
will be employed in the manufacture of lead, 
boxes and other articles necessary. 


High-Pressure Boiler Joints.— Mr. 

P. W. Dean, in a recent tjommunication 
on locomotive boiler explosions, remarks: 
“Many of the boilers (especially the 
high-pressure boilers) of to-day have their 
longitudinal joints formed by a lap and an 
inside bent covering plate. This is one of 
the worst examples of unmechanical con¬ 
struction to be commonly found in engi¬ 
neering practice. It has been my good 
fortune to test this form of joint experi¬ 
mentally on a large scale in the Water- 
town testing machine, and it behaved very 
badly. After the lapped part of the joint 
was utterly ruined the bent welt pro¬ 
ceeded to straighten out, and finally 
sheared off its rivets, reminding one of 
locking the stable door after the horse is 
stolen. It will always behave in this way, 
and is, therefore, a death trap. The 
strength percentage of this joint is very 
low, in spite of the fact that some tests of 
such joints have shown, when made under 
exceptional conditions, a high percentage. 
Nobody would think of making a bent 
tension member if he could avoid it any¬ 
where else than in a boiler.” 


A. H. King has leased for a term of 
years the extensive grounds and shops of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at 
Bordentown, N. J., and has remoaeled the 
buildings to suit the requirements of a 
railroad equipment depot, where a stock 
of second-hand cars and locomotives will 
be kept. The New York office is at 11 
Wall street. 


The population of Alaska is 49,850, of 
whom 6500 are whites 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

Charlotte Furnace, of the Charlotte 
Iron Works, Rochester, N. Y., blew in 
on the 8th inst., after an idleness of five 
months. A large number of orders are 
already in hand. 

The Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron 
Works, of Leavenworth, Kan., manufact¬ 
ure all classes of iron and steel bridges, 
roofs and other structural iron and steel 
work. They employ from 100 to 150 
hands in their shops and yards and an 
equal number in erecting when fully em¬ 
ployed. They have found work somewhat 
scarce the past summer, but were very 
busy the previous two to three years. Con¬ 
tracts now on hand to be completed this 
year aggregate $120,000, being the residue 
of orders taken in 1887. Their usual 
volume of business is from $500,000 to 
$600,000, but this year will not reach 
more than half as much. The buildings 
and yards belonging to these works occupy 
about 5 acres, but as their accommodations 
are somewhat cramped the proprietors con¬ 
template the erection of buildings where 
they will have more room. Their, ma¬ 
chinery is of the latest and most improved 
pattern. Their iron and steel are obtained 
in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Trenton. 

We are advised that No. 1 furnace of 
the Stewart Iron Company, Limited, at 
Sharon, Pa., which has recently been re- 
lined and repaired, has not yet resumed 
operations, and the date of its resumption 
is uncertain. The reason of this is the 
inability of the railroad companies to fur¬ 
nish the necessary coke transportation. 

For some w’eeks past a bitter conflict 
has been going on between Dilworth, 
Porter & Co., proprietors of the Glendon 
Rolling Mill, at Pittsburgh, and the 
Amalganteted Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers. The trouble dates back 
to the time of the lockout in July last, 
when the firm refused to sign the Amalga¬ 
mated scale, and have since firmly adhered 
to that determination. No attempts were 
made by the firm to operate their works 
until about a month ago, when announce¬ 
ment was made that all the employees who 
wished to return to w T ork could do so, but 
not as members of the Amalgamated Associ¬ 
ation^ the firm proposed m the future to 
employ only non-union men, but would 
pay as high wages as are called for by the 
scale ot that organization. The old work¬ 
men refused to return to work under these 
conditions, and the firm have since been 
engaged in importing workmen from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, and have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining a sufficient number of 
men to operate the greater part of their 
establ ishment, and in a short time expect 
to have their entire plant in full operation. 
The firm manufactures railroad and marine 
spikes exclusively, and have a capacity of 
turning out 30,000 net tons per year when 
the works are fully employed. 

The report that the Ohio Valley Foun¬ 
dry Company, of Bellaire, Ohio, whose 
foundry was ccmpletely destroyed by fire 
some weeks since, had decided to re¬ 
build is without foundation. As yet no 
arrangements have been made to rebuild 
the plant. 

Phillips & Davies have just completed 
the erection of a plant at Wampum, Pa., 
and will engage exclusively in the manu¬ 
facture of railroad spikes. The works are 
already in operation, and the firm reports 
a large number of orders on hand. 

McKee, Fuller & Co., proprietors of the 
Lehigh Car-Wheel and Axle Works, at 
Catasauqua, Pa., are building a temporary 
erecting shop, 50 x 132 feet, to be used 
during the winter, as the one the firm have 
been using is not suitable for cold weather. 


The various works of this firm are being 
operated to their full capacity, with plenty 
of orders on hand. 

On Thursday, the 1st inst., the forge 
and machine shops of the Columbus Bridge 
Company, at Columbus, Ohio, were de¬ 
stroyed by fire. The company will con¬ 
tinue in the bridge business, and expect to 
have the burned buildings rebuilt within 
90 days. They have already contracted 
for completion of contracts on hand. 

All the puddling furnaces of the Etna 
Iron Works, Limited, at New Castle, Pa., 
together with the rolling mill, are now in 
operation. The guide mill is working 
double turn. The nail factory has been 
changed into a pipe mill. 

No. 1 Furnace of the Isabella Furnace 
Company, at Etna, Pa., for the four weeks 
ending on October 27, produced 6702 tons 
of No. 1 foundry iron, or an average of 
1675 tons per week. This is the largest 
output in tne same length of time in the 
history of the furnace. 

The McAuley Cyclone Pulverizer heat 
ing appliance is working most successfully 
at the rolling mill of tne Warren Rolling 
Mill Company, at Warren, Ohio. In one 
day recently No. 1 Furnace produced 
4300 pounds of iron with 1360 pounds of 
coal dust, while on the same aay No. 2 
Furnace turned out 4400 pounds of iron, 
using only 1340 pounds of fuel. This is 
regarded as extraordinary, when it is con¬ 
sidered that 14 tons of coal is necessary to 
produce a ton of iron by the old process. 
The device is to be experimented with in 
heating a battery of boilers. 

During the month of October, just 
closed, the steel department of the Bellaire 
Nail Works, of Bellaire, Ohio, produced 
6779 tons of steel, while the blast furnace 
turned out 4033 gross tons of Bessemer 
pig iron. 

D. W. C. Carroll & Co., Limited, pro¬ 
prietors of the Fort Pitt Boiler Works, at 
Pittsburgh, have contracted to furnish the 
8t. Paul and Northwest Railroad with 60 
iron station water tanks of 450 barrels 
each. The contract amounta to nearly 
$40,000 

Frederick Prime has been made presi¬ 
dent of the Clifton Iron Company, owning 
and operating the furnaces at Jenifer and 
Ironaton, Ala. 

The Richmond Standard Spike Works, 
a new concern recently established at 
Richmond, Va., have contracted with 
M. V. Smith of Pittsburgh for the con¬ 
struction of a small rolling mill, spike mar 
chines and a regenerative gas furnace, 
with a capacity for melting 40 tons of 
steel per day. The firm will make all the 
iron used *in the manufacture of their 
spikes. Work on the contract has already 
been commenced 

No. 2 Furnace, of the Spearman Iron 
Company, at Sharpsville, Pa., was blown 
out on Wednesday, the 31st ult., for the 
purpose of being relined and repaired. 
No. 1 Furnace of this company was blown 
in on Wednesday, the 7th inst. after under¬ 
going extensive repairs. 

Under date of the 9th inst. the Tyrone 
Iron Company, of Tyrone, Pa., write us 
as follows: “We shut down our entire 
plant on Saturday morning, November 
3rd, 1888, for the purpose of rebuilding 
two regenerative gas furnaces. We are 
also putting up a new building, 60 x 35 
feet, over the gas producers and building 
an entire new wing to our dam, 120 feet 
long. 

Fred Sloss, of Birmingham, Ala., hss 
urchased the Baxter Stove Works, and will 
uild at once a 60-ton furnace. He al¬ 
ready has a rolling mill, and will build 
another for making structural iron, fie 
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intends that these mills with his stove 
works shall consume the product of his 
furnaces. 

The large No. 2 Keystone furnace of the 
E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, at Birds- 
boro, Pa., which has been idle since last 
January, went into operation on the 12th 
inst. 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, of 
Pittsburgh, have purchased a lot adjoin¬ 
ing their Twenty-ninth street mill, be¬ 
tween Twenty-seventh and Twenty*eighth 
streets, and will use it for a bumper-shop. 
The present bumper-shop department con¬ 
nected with the rolling mill will be re¬ 
moved and in its place 20 double pud¬ 
dling furnaces will be built, making it 
equal to 40 single, or the whole mill to 
82 furnaces. The finishing capacity is 
nearly 200 tons per day, but at present the 
facility for making raw material is less 
than 100 tons. 

The managers of the Spearman Douglass 
and Mabel and Claire Furnaces, in the She- 
nango Valley, Pa., have raised the wages 
of their employees 15 cents per day. The 
prospects are that all the furnaces will be 
m blast all winter. The Henderson Fur¬ 
nace will resume next week after a long 
idleness. 

The new blast furnace at Oswego, 
Ore., made its first cast October 21, and 
on the fourth day after turned out 50 tons 
of No. 1 foundry pig iron on 82 hours’ 
run. It is owned by the Oregon Iron and 
Steel Company, was built by E. C. Darley, 
of Pittsburgh, who has a contract from the 
company to make iron for a year. The 
size of furnace is 18 x 60 feet. It has 
three Siemens, Cowper, Cochrane hot- 
blast stoves, 15 x 70, being the only char¬ 
coal furnace in the United States with 
three stoves. The Weimer engine has a 
42 x 48 inch steam cylinder, ana a 48 x 84 
inch blowing cylinder. The two batteries 
of boilers were built by J. P. Witherow. 
The furnace has a Crane hoist, a Gates 
crusher, and 86 charcoal kilns. It is 
claimed by experts who examined it to be 
the most complete charcoal furnace plant 
in the United States. The company also 
have a pipe foundry in successful opera¬ 
tion. 

The Merion Iron Company, at Consho- 
hocken, Pa., will blow in one furnace at 
an early date. 

The Scranton Steel Company, of Scran 
ton, Pa., on November 12, made 464 tons 
of ingots in 73 heats in 12 hours, rolling 
428 tons of rails in the same time. 

« 

Machinery. 

The Link-Belt Machinery Company, of 
Chicago, have begun the erection of their 
new foundry to be located on their 54- 
acre tract at Thirty-ninth street and 
Stewart avenue, Chicago. The structure 
will be 286 feet long by 87 feet wide, and 
will probably be completed before spring. 

The Cookson Iron Works Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., are manufacturers of 
steam and hydraulic elevators, and dealers 
in steam engines, boilers, pumps, &c. 
They are just completing new works, to 
which they will remove as soon as the 
buildings are ready for occupancy. They 
have recently had a great deal of work in 
cable fittings. A new safety arm for ele¬ 
vators, patented by Manager C. L. Cook- 
son, is being brought out by this company. 

The Great Western Mfg. Company, of 
Leavenworth, Kan., are manufacturers of 
steam engines, steam pumps and mill sup¬ 
plies generally, their specialty being the 
equipment of flour mills. They have en¬ 
joyed an unusually good run of orders 
during the past summer and fall for their 
special machinery for grinding flour. 
Through the improvements now being 
made in this class of machinery a reduced 


number of break rolls is now being used, 
the proportion being three or four pairs, 
instead of five to six. The works of this 
company were established in 1858, but the 
present company were incorporated Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1886. They have issued a very 
handsome catalogue of 188 pages, illus¬ 
trating and describing their specialties 
and containing full price lists. 

John Seaton, of Atchison, Kan., is 
building up an extensive and diversified 
business. He employs about 130 men in 
the several departments of his works, 
making automatic grain scales, architect¬ 
ural work, shafting and pulleys, and 
doing general jobbing. In addition, he 
makes a line of cannon stoves especially 
adapted to the use of railroads. 

The Union Pacific Railway Company 
have iust purchased 50 locomotives, divid¬ 
ing the order between the Schenectady 
and the Rhode Island Companies. 

The Kansas City Elevator Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, 1601 and 1603 Main street, Kan* 
gas City, Mo., manufacture a full line 
of hydraulic, steam and hand elevators 
for passenger and freight use. Their 
worm-power elevator is made with tools 
specially designed by the company, the 
various parts being made to a standard. 
The worm-wheel is accurately milled to 
the proper size and form needed to work 
correctly with the worm, which is threaded 
in a lathe. They are not put into use in 
the condition in which tney came from 
the foundry. To take the end thrust of 
the worm shaft, a special steel pin and 
hardened steel buttons are providea, which 
run in a separate oil chamber, greatly re¬ 
ducing the friction. The safety brake is 
adjusted by a set-screw and lock nut. 
Each machine has an automatic stop. 
Their hand elevators are furnished with 
Turner’s improved patent anti-friction 
boxes, the invention of A. Turner, mana¬ 
ger. This box consists of a combination 
of six brass rollers with a steel shaft 
through each, with sufficient play to re¬ 
duce the friction, thus making the eleva¬ 
tors work with ease. The company have 
issued a catalogue illustrating and describ¬ 
ing their system of building elevators. 

James Clarke & Co. are operating a well- 
appointed factory at 1049 and 1051 St. 
Louis Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., under 
the name of Kansas City Brass Foundry 
and Electroplating Works, making anti¬ 
friction and babbit metals, car bearings, 
locomotive work, &c. They make a spe¬ 
cialty of headlight and car work. 

Although mainly confined to local work, 
the Industrial Iron Works, of Kansas City, 
Mo., are steadily improving in business 
and growing in importance. They consist 
of a foundry and machine shop, making 
railroad, building and machinery castings 
and taking contracts for machinery for 
flour mills, coal mines, cable roads and 
elevators. J. H. & C. A. Burton are pro¬ 
prietors, and the establishment is located 
at 1212 and 1214 West Eighth street. 

Snell & Meharg, manufacturers of verti¬ 
cal engines, at Reading, Pa., report that 
their works are in full operation, with 
plenty of orders on hand. Staver & 
Walker, of Portland, Ore., are the agents 
of this firm for the Pacific Coast, ana are 
making large sales for the firm in that ter¬ 
ritory. 

The Hill Friction Clutch Pulley Com¬ 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, are increasing 
the capacity of their works considerably 
by the introduction of new machinery. 

The Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Company, of 
Pittsburgh, manufacturers of pumping ma¬ 
chinery, have purchased the old Siemens- 
Anderson Steel Works property on Ross 
street, in that city, the consideration being 
$85,000. The purchasers have already 
commenced the erection of a new plant on 


the ground, the foundation being about 
completed and the brickwork commenced. 
It is the intention to erect three new build¬ 
ings. The main building, fronting on 
Ross street, is to be of brick, 160 x 50 
feet, and three stories in hight. It will 
be used as a warehouse, pattern shops and 
drawing-rooms, and will also contain the 
offices. A wing, also of brick, 60 x 60 
feet, two stories in hight and facing on 
Water street, will contain the pipe-fitting 
shop, brass foundry and brass-fitting shop. 
Running from the rear end of the Ross 
street building to the Panhandle road a 
brick building, 200 x 80 feet, and 45 feet 
in hight, will be built. This is to be used 
in the manufacture of direct acting and 
duplex steam pumps for all purposes. It 
will be equipped with a large traveling 
crane and the latest improved machinery. 
These buildings are expected to be under 
roof by January 1, ana be ready for occu¬ 
pancy by March. About 800 men will be 
employed in the new works. The firm 
also contemplates the erection of an iron 
foundry on the same lot in about a year. 

The Harrison Machine Company, of 
Belleville, Ill., have elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
W. C. Buchanan; vice-president, Lee Har¬ 
rison; treasurer, Cyrus Thompson; secre¬ 
tary, Hugh W. Harrison. 

William Fisher, proprietor of the Fisher 
Foundry, Engine and Machine Works, at 
Pittsburgh, has received the contract for 
the 10-inch mill, and the finishing shears 
to be erected at the new plant of the 
Minnesota Car Company, at Duluth, Minn., 
while the Lloyd-Booth Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, have received the con¬ 
tract for the erection of the 18-inch mill 
and the rail shears. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, report an active business and 
increased demand for their elevating and 
conveying macninery. 

The Hussey Re-Heater and Steam Plant 
Improvement Company, of 15 Cortlandt 
street, New York, report recent orders for 
their reheaters for some 20 different firms. 
One of these orders is from the Sewall & 
Day Cordage Company, of Boston, for both 
a Hussey reheater and a compound, auto¬ 
matic, low-pressure, feed-water heater for 
use in their new factory at Brighton, Mass. 
The waste gases from the boiler will first 
pass the reheater to heat the exhaust 
steam, and the water heater will then 
utilize the remaining heat in the gases. 
The heaters, taken together, weigh about 
24,000 pounds. 

Mr. Stephen Hopkins, of the Novelty 
Glass Mold Works, of Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio, has invented an improved taper 
reamer. The new tool, it is claimed, will 
bring a straight inch hole, 12 inches deep, 
to a 4-inch taper in a little less than one- 
third the time consumed in the old way. 
The tool is very simple, and is said to cost 
no more than the ordinary fluted taper 
reamer. 

The Ran ken & Fritsch Foundry and 
Machine Company, of St. Louis, Mo , have 
purchased the entire plant of the Smith, 
Beggs & Ranken Machine Company, and, 
as their successors, are prepared to furnish 
Corliss piston and slide-valve engines, 
steam and hydraulic elevators, and all 
other work in this line. Numerous im¬ 
provements in building and machinery 
have been made, and they have added 
several large planers and lathes of latest 
pattern, thus forming one of the largest 
and most complete establishments of the 
kind in the West. 

Messrs. Curtis & Curtis, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., write us, under recent date, that 
they are having some difficulty in supply¬ 
ing the demand for their improved die 
stocks and pipe-threading machines. They 
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have been running overtime with all the 
men they can work in their new factory 
for two months past, notwithstanding 
which they were compelled recently to add 
three hours more to the overtime, and expect 
soon to be obliged to enlarge their plant. 

A screw-power testing machine, of 
large capacity, with all the recent im¬ 
provements, has been erected at the United 
States Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. It was 
built by Messrs. Riehl6 Bros., Philadelphia, 
who supplied the testing machines to the 
United States Navy Yard at Mare Island, 
Cal., also at the Naval Academy at Ann¬ 
apolis, and the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. Messrs. Riehl£ 
Bros, have furnished in all nearly 80 of 
their testing machines to the United States 
Government alone. The machine at the 
Boston Navy Yard, above referred to, was 
examined and favorably reported upon by 
a special board of naval engineers, ap¬ 
pointed by C. W. Melville, Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering. Com. W. 
S. Schley, Chief of the Bureau of Equip¬ 
ments and Recruiting, ordered this ma¬ 
chine for the Boston Navy Yard. Another 
testing machine will be shipped shortly to 
the Thompson Electric Welding Com¬ 
pany, of Lynn, Mass.; one to the Herre- 
shoff Mfg. Company, of Bristol, R. L, and 
one to the Dennis Long Company, of 
Louisville, Kv. 

C. A. Brockett & Co., 800 Delaware 
street, Kansas City, Mo., are manufactu¬ 
rers of Brockett’s well auger and artesian 
well drilling machinery, for which they 
have built up an excellent trade. They 
have issued a catalogue descriptive of 
their specialties and giving full informa¬ 
tion how to operate well-drilling ma¬ 
chinery. The Brockett well auger will 
not only bore through all kinds cf earth, 
sandstone, magnesian limestone, coal, 
slate, bowlders and hard pan, but is also 
claimed to work successfully in driving 
through heavy beds of quicksand. The 
size best adapted to general use is 11 
inches in diameter and feet in length, 
and is composed of 12 sections of worm- 
shaped twists extending around the shaft, 
so connected by a lap joint as to form a 
continuous worm. The shaft has a reamer 
point. Two semi-circular grooves extend 
the full length of the shaft, forming, with 
corresponding grooves in the worm sec¬ 
tions, two perfect air chambers from the 
top to the bottom of the auger, preventing 
suction and enabling the auger to be 
raised readily when full of dirt. 

Hardware. 

The Iron City Mfg. Company, who re¬ 
cently purchased the business of Geo. G. 
McMurtry, manufacturer of hot-pressed 
nuts, at Pittsburgh, have awarded a con¬ 
tract for the erection of new works, to be 
built on Forty-sixth street, in that city. 
The new building will be of corrugated 
iron, and will be 05 x 200 feet. It will be 
equipped with the latest and beet im¬ 
proved machinery, and when completed 
will almost double the present capacity. 
It will be ready for occupancy about the 
first of the year. 

The Bryden Horseshoe Company, of 
Catasauqua, Pa., last month shipped 102 
tons of finished horseshoes to different 
parts, the largest month’s business since 
the establishment of the works. The firm 
report that the demand for their goods is 
large and increasing rapidly, and that they 
are making all possible haste to occupy their 
new and enlarged plant, which wlil be 
ready during the next month. 

It is reported that the Pacific Iron and 
Nail Company, of Oakland, Cal., will 
shortly begin the erection of a $60,000 
wire plant. 

At the American Institute Fair there is 
an extensive exhibit of Lorrilard Refrigera- j 
tors and Freezers, the articles being shown I 


in all sizes and styles. The space occu¬ 
pied h at the right-hand side of the main 
hall entering from Third avenue. 

The entire plant of the Diamond Wrench 
Company, Portland, Me., has been pur¬ 
chased by Portland parties, who, besides 
the wrench, will manufacture a line of bit 
braces, screw-drivers, hammers, cutting 
nippers and padlocks. The new firm will 
be known as the Diamond Wrench and 
Tool Company. They have already com¬ 
menced making important changes in their 
factory, adding new machinery for their 
specialties and remodeling the forge shop 
in the wrench department. The Diamond 
wrench is referred to as having steadily 
grown in favor with the trade, and espe¬ 
cially with the exporters, and the new 
firm are regarded as starting under favor¬ 
able conditions with orders ahead. The 
manufacturing will be under the direct 
supervision of E. C. Libby, who has re¬ 
ceived many complimentary letters both 
here and from abroad upon the finish and 
workmanship of the wrench, and he inti¬ 
mates that with the changes that are being 
made he can still improve the quality ana 
reduce the cost of manufacture. 

The Leffingwell Automatic Ash Sieve 
is one of several devices of the kind ex¬ 
hibited at the American Institute Fair, 
their allotted space being at the north 
side of the center of the hall. The paten¬ 
tee of these sieves is Charles Leffingwell, 
55 Eighth avenue, Newark, N. J., while 
the other manufacturers and agents are 
Towel Rack and Novelty Mfg. Company, 
52 Aborn street, Providence, R. I.; J. T. 
Hammond, 4628 Hedge street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., and Tiffin Union Churn Com¬ 
pany, Tiffin, Ohio. 

The Wyeth Hardware Company, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., are manufacturers and job¬ 
bers of hardware. In a recent interview 
with a representative of The Iron Age 
they stated that with them business was 
improving, although the summer had been 
dull on account of drought and the hot 
winds which injured vegetation in West¬ 
ern Kansas. The past two months have 
been better than the corresponding months 
of last year. They manufacture japanned 
ware, coal hods, tea caddies, oil tanks and 
cans of all kinds, and have enjoyed a con¬ 
tinuously good trade in this line. They 
claim to be the largest manufacturers of 
harness and saddlery goods west of Chi¬ 
cago and St. Louis, and their business in 
that department has been well sustained, 
even heavier than last year. They make 
and sell annually about 6000 collars, be¬ 
tween 4000 and 5000 saddles, and between 
4000 and 5000 sets of light and heavy har¬ 
ness. They have in preparation a new 
catalogue, which will be out in December. 
Referring to the condition of general trade, 
they state that competition has cut the 
profit on staples to a very narrow margin. 
The political campaign has had no per¬ 
ceptible influence on their sales. 

Silver & Co., 59 Warren street, New 
York, have a large variety of goods which 
they manufacture exhibited at the Ameri¬ 
can Institute Fair. On entering the Fair 
building from Third avenue, the exhibit 
of Silver & Co. is noticed by the visitor 
immediately at the right-hand corner ot 
the large room. We cannot enumerate 
the several articles which they show, many 
of which have been brought to the notice 
of our readers in the columns of The Iron 
Age as they appeared. Their well- 
known Potato Masher, Egg Poacher and 
Lemon Squeezer, occupy prominent posi¬ 
tions. 

E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
have been manufacturing the Stuart Win¬ 
dow’ and Door Screen for the past two 
years, during which time the industry has 
grown to very large proportions. The in¬ 
crease in their sales during the first year 


necessitated, they advise us, an almost im¬ 
mediate revolution in their modes of 
manufacture, demanding new machinery 
of the most approved pattern, many times 
doubling the number of workmen first em¬ 
ployed and requiring new and larger build¬ 
ings and quicker methods. Concerning 
this line of their business they give us the 
following facts, which are deduced from 
their books showing sales to October 1, 
1888: 

The sales of the screen frames (as of every 
article in our line) are recorded in books, es¬ 
pecially gotten up for the purpose, and they 
will show sales of each day during the year, 
they being posted daily, so the accuracy of the 
foregoing is vouched for by us. The number 
sold to date mentioned, of the Stuart Window 
Screen, is 386,220 sets, which would supply 
64,370 dwellings, allowing six screens to each; 
and of the Stuart Doors the number sold is 
75,768 sets, which would provide screen doors 
for 37,884 dwellings, allowing 2 doors each. In 
lineal feet the molding used for windows 
amounts to 12,081,840 feet, and of the doors the 
molding measures 3,077,088 lineal feet—in miles 
the total is something more than 2871, and 
being laid end to end would reach from New 
York City to San Francisco or from Victoria, 
B. C., to the City of Mexico. We have made 
for use on the same of the Stnart door and win¬ 
dow corners 214,889 pounds, or 107 tons of cast¬ 
ings, and, taken together wiith the flames, 
make a total weight of 2,771,129 pounds, or 1385 
tons, to move which would require 138 freight 
cars of 10 tons capacity, that amount being an 
average carload, on account of the bulky 
nature of the goods. The windows are packed 
in cases containing three dosen each, size, 44 
inches x 18 inches x 18 inches, requiring 10,7% 
cases. The doors are packed in cases of 1 
dozen each, size, 96 inches x 9 inches x 15 
inches, requiring 6314 cases for the doors, mak¬ 
ing together 135,861 cubic feet, from which a 
column 25 feet square and over 200 feet 
high could be maae; all of finished frames 
ready for shipment. Indications point to a 
vigorous increase of business the coming sea¬ 
son, and, our present space being inadequate, 
we are taking steps to provide for it, and have 
in course of construction large and commodious 
warehouses especially arranged for this 
branch of our industry. 

Among the exhibits of Refrigerators at 
the American Institute Fair is that of B. A. 
Kroenke, 703 East Eleventh street, New 
York, who shows several styles of patent 
Refrigerators, his exhibit being at the 
west end of the main hall. 

The Union Indurated Fibre Company 
exhibit a large and varied assortment of 
their manufactures at the American Insti¬ 
tute Fair, their goods occupying a very 
prominent position to the left of the main 
hall, entering from Third avenue. Tubs, 
Buckets, Pails and Measures, in almost 
endless variety, are shown, but a special 
feature of the exhibit is their Water Filter, 
which they are just putting on the mar¬ 
ket. The beds of these Filters are made 
under the Gould system, now owned by 
the Indurated Fibre Company, and the 
filtering bed is inclosed in a box ot In¬ 
durated Fibre, so arranged that the water 
in the Cooler passes down the sides of the 
box, entering the bottom, from which it 
rises to the top of the Filter Box and 
finally discharges through a central pip* 
into the reservoir below. It will be un 
derstood that by the use of Indurated 
Fibre all metal is avoided, and conse- 
quently there is nothing to contaminate 
tne water. While they are intended for 
use in Coolers made of Indurated Fibre, 
they are of such size and construction 
to be adapted for use in any of the ordi¬ 
nary Coolers in the market. As an evi¬ 
dence of the success that these Filters 
have already achieved, we are informed 
that the New York Central Railroad have 
contracted to have them put in all their 
Wagner cars. 

S. Sudlow & Son, 559 Grand atrett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., exhibit at the American 
Institute Fair Sudlow’s Improved Novelty 
Ash Sifter, for which several advantages 
are claimed. By an inspection of the 
Sifters the visitor can gain a perfect idea 
of their construction and operation. 
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Trade Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age , 280 South Fourth 8t. { 
Philadelphia. Pa., November 13, 1888. { 

Pig Iron.—Business during the past 
week has been more or less unsettled 
owing to the election, and active opera¬ 
tions have not yet been fully inaugurated. 
A good deal of interest and some little un¬ 
certainty is still felt in regard to the course 
of the market in the immediate future. 
Still, consumers are not likely to jump 
into the market on that account as if this 
was their only chance. The market will 
be here next week and next month and 
next year. The only difference is that the 
natural course of business will not be in¬ 
terfered with, and whatever is done will 
be with a feeling of confidence which 
could not exist whil6 the political outlook 
was unsettled. Hence there should be no 
disappointment, because there is “no 
boom,” neither should there be despond¬ 
ency if there is a little dullness and pos¬ 
sibly some weakness in prices. Quite a 
number of furnaces are reported to be 
blowing in, which, in the face of very 
nearly the largest production ever known, 
seems to be somewhat premature and may 
cause an over supply if not a glut in the 
market just at the time when there might 
otherwise have been a healthy movement 
toward a higher range of prices. Of 
course there may be such a movement yet, 
but it will not be immediately, if all the 
furnaces blow in that are preparing to 
do so. This is probably the only unfavor¬ 
able feature in the entire outlook, but it 
has already developed a slight hesitancy 
among buyers, and may lead to some 
weakness until supply and demand are 
properly adjusted. At the moment the 
market is neither firmer nor weaker than 
it w r as a week ago. There are some who 
asjt a little more for the.r mill Irons, there 
are others that are meeting the demand at 
unchanged prices, anu a few probably 
(whose ideas were a little inflated) might 
abate something to secure a desirable cus¬ 
tomer. Taking everything into considera¬ 
tion, there is not likely to be much change 
for the present either way. Furnaces are 
w'ell sold up, and stocks are very light, so 
that there is no necessity for lowering 
quotations, while, on the other hand, the 
output and capacity for output is so large 
that buyers have no fears of scarcity, and 
are therefore waiting to see what sort of 
demand there is going to be for the 
finished product before they commit them¬ 
selves to large purchases. Meanwhile the 
usual quotations for tidewater deliveries 
remain at $16 @ $16.25 for Mill Irons, 
$17.50 @ $18 for No. 2 Foundry and $18 
@ $19 i or No. 1, some brands being a 
little more than we have quoted, others a 
trifle less. All depends on character of 
brand, quantity, delivery, terms of settle¬ 
ment, &c. 

Blopms. —The demand is fair and prices 
steady at about the following quotations: 
Steel Nail Slabs, $29 @ $29.50, at mill; 
Billets, from $32 to $36, according to 
analysis; Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; 
Run-out Anthracite, $42 @ $44; Scrap 
Blooms, $32.50 @ $34 $ “bloom” ton of 
2464 lb. 

Muck Bars. —The market is a little 
mixed, some quoting firm at last w'^ek’s 
prices, while others are more disposed to 
meet the market. Probably $29 @ $30, 
at mill, covers both ends of the market, 
with the majority of sales at medium 
figures. 

Bar Iron. —The market is a little un¬ 
settled, and in spots weaker. There are 
some mills that are beginning to run short 
of orders, and, until they are filled up, 


there is not much chance of better prices. 
Consumption is very large, and seems 
likely to continue so, but there is an enor¬ 
mous capacity in operation, and without 
a constant inflow of orders there is al¬ 
ways danger of some one cutting in so as 
to fill up. This appears to be the position 
to-day. Many leading mills have all the 
work they can take care of to the end of 
the year, but there are others, less favor¬ 
ably situated, who are not as firm 
as they w r ould otherwise be. Buyers 
are quick to see this, and bid but 
very little over the low prices pre¬ 
vailing six or eight w r eeks ago, and 
while these extreme figures are not likely 
to be accepted, there is a willingness to 
compromise the matter, so that 1.80 
1.850 is nearer to selling prices than are 
the asking rates, 1.90 @ 2#. On large 
lots for such purpose's as car-building it 
is said that 1.750 has been accepted, but a 
good deal depends on circumstances. 
Prices may be better after a while, but 
there are a good many vacancies to be 
filled up before that can be accomplished. 
Skelp Iron is fairly steady, although, as in 
Bars, buyers expect to do a little better, 
say 1.90, as against 1.950 asked. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —The demand 
is possibly a shade better, but not more 
than enough to keep prices steady. Mills, 
as a rule, are fully employed for the pres¬ 
ent, and the outlook is favorable for con¬ 
tinued activity, although competition 
keeps prices pretty well down to the 
inside quotations. The market, how ever, 
is in a position to show an immediate 
response to anything like a heavy busi¬ 
ness, and manufacturers are carefully 
watching the course of events, so as to 
take advantage of any changes that may 
seem likely to occur. Meanwhile, prices 
remain as before—viz.: Ordinary Plate and 
Tank Iron, 2.050 @ 2.150; Shell, 2.40 
2.50; Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 40; Steel 
Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.30 @ 2.40; 
Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @ 3*0; Fire-Box, 
3*0 ® 4*0. 

Structural Iron. —There is a consid¬ 
erable amount of small work coming in, 
but apart from that there is not much de¬ 
mand. On the whole, mills have hard 
work to hold their own, as many of the 
large orders are about completed without 
much prospect of them being renewed 
until toward spring. Prices are irregular, 
and on large orders rather easier, but 
quotations remain, nominally, as follow's: 
2.050 @ 2.100 for Bridge Plate; 20 @ 
2.100 for Angles; 2.60 @ 2.70 for Tees, 
and 3.30 for Beams and Channels, Iron or 
Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —Thin Sheets are still in 
good demand, but the low numbers are 
neglected and difficult to move in quan¬ 
tity. Prices for the best makes, in small 
lots, are quoted as follows : 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28... .8# @ 3X0 
Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25.8 @ 3X0 

Common, yit lees than the above. 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to 28_4X @ 4X0 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25 4 @ 4X0 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 16 to 21_ 3U @ 

Blue Annealed.2.8 @30 

Beet Bloom^ Galvanized, discount.62X % 

Common, discount.67X % 

Merchant Steel. —-The demand is 
well maintained at prices as follows ; 
Tool Steel, 8*0; Machinery, 2.60; Cru¬ 
cible Spring, 4*0; Crucible Machinery, 
50; Best Sheet Steel, 100; Ordinary 
Sheet. 8 <t 

Steel Bails. —A better feeling seems to 
prevail in this market. There are in¬ 
quiries for large quantities, including 
50,000 tons for the Pennsylvania. Such 
buyers w ant t<* place their orders at inside 
figures, but manufacturers on that line of 
road are not disposed to meet the prices 
said to have been made by certain parties 
a week or two ago. For the present, 
therefore, there may be a “stand off,” as 


those who sold at low prices are filled up, 
while those who are in a position to take 
the business are satisfiea to wait a few 
weeks longer rather than tie themselves up 
at what may prove to be unnecessarily low 
figures. Orders for small lots are fre¬ 
quently taken at from $28.50 to $29 at 
mill, and it is claimed to be doubtful 
whether anything below $28 would be 
accepted for even the most desirable class 
of business. 

Old Ralls. —The market seemed to be 
a little duller a few days ago, but holders 
gave no indication of weakening, so that 
those needing Rails for prompt delivery 
finally acceded to sellers’ terms. One let 
of 500 tons T’s sold at $24.50, delivered 
at mill near Philadelphia, and lots in store 
are still quoted at $24. The demand, 
how r ever, is a little uncertain, and another 
period of dullness may follow this transac¬ 
tion. 

Scrap Iron.— Prices unchanged. Sales 
chiefly at prices as follows: $21 & 
$21.50 for cargo lots; $21.50 @ $22.50 
for carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$23; No. 2 do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, 
$13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; 
Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 
@ $10: Old Fish Plates, $25 @ $26. Old 
Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or 
its equivalent. 

Wrought Iron Pipe. —The demand is 
hardly as brisk as it was, but mills for the 
present are well supplied with orders and 
discounts are steady as quoted last week, 
viz.: Black Butt-Welded, 52* #; Gal¬ 
vanized do., 42*#; Black Lap-Welded, 
62* #; Galvanized do , 52* #; Boiler 
Tubes, 60 #. 

Nails.—There is a somewhat steadier 
feeling, but there is no quotable change in 
prices, which range from $1.90 to $2.00, 
according to circumstances. Standard 
brands are very firm; the irregular.ty is 
more in inferior or unknown brands. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age % 85 and 97 Washing- < 
ton street, Chicago. November 12, 1888. f 

The result of the Presidential apd Con¬ 
gressional elections is almost universally 
interpreted to mean a maintenance of 
present values, if not an advance. A feel¬ 
ing of decided confidence pervades all 
circles. Even those who supported the 
defeated candidates take this view of the 
situation, not because they are pleased, but 
because they do not now expect a decided 
reduction in the tariff. 

Pig Iron. —Consumers have purchased 
to some extent, but not sufficiently to make 
the market active. It is noticeable, how¬ 
ever, that among the recorded transactions 
are a few that can be traced to a belief on 
the part of buyers that under existing 
conditions and at present prices Pig 
Iron is a purchase. This view is strength¬ 
ened by a knowledge of several circum¬ 
stances. Chief among these is the con¬ 
dition of the Lake Superior Iron Ore trade. 
A shortage of Ore at low er lake ports is 
anticipated this winter in consequence of 
the increasing production of Coke Pig 
Iron and the non-accumulation of sufficient 
stocks during the season of navigation to 
meet it. It is reported that arrange¬ 
ments are already being made for the 
shipment of Ore by rail to Mahoning 
Valley points during the winter. Under 
such circumstances lower prices for Lake 
Superior Coke Pig Iron can hardly be ex¬ 
pected. The furnaces^in Jackson County, 
Ohio, making a high grade of Soft Coke 
Pig, have entered into a mutual compact 
to make their prices uniform, and have 
advanced their rates 500 $ ton, making 
the price of No. 1 at Chicago $18.60, cash, 
or $19.10, four months. Other furnace- 
men, including Southern manufacturers, 
are writing to their agents not only to 
maintain prices firmly, but to withdrawal! 
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offers left open. The demand for Lake 
Superior Charcoal Pig from the Car-Wheel 
makers causes continued scarcity of high 
numbers, for which few furnace com¬ 
panies are willing to contract sepa¬ 
rately. Cash quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Chicago : Lake Superior Charcoal, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $20; Nos. 3 to 6, $20.50 @ 
$21.50; Alabama Car-Wheel, $26.25; Jack- 
son County Softeners, No. 1, $18.60; Hock¬ 
ing Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, $17.50 @ 
$18; American Scotch (Blackband), No. 
1, $20 @ $21; other Ohio Soft Irons, 
No. 1, $17 @ $18; Lake Superior Coke. 
No. 1, $18 <g> $19; No. 2, $17 @ $18; 
No. 3, $16 @ $17; Southern Coke, 

No. 1 Foundry, $17.50; No. 2 Foundry 
and No. 1 Soft, $17; No. 3 Foundry and 
No. 2 Soft, $16.25; Gray Forge, $15.50. 

Bar Iron. —Orders for Car Iron con¬ 
tinue to make their appearance, «and the 
inquiry from the general trade is also in¬ 
creasing. In view of the large amount of 
work now in sight it is deemed very prob¬ 
able that the mills which have recently 
been lowering their quotations will be 
able to fill up again, making the market 
firmer. Some of the Mahoning Valley 
mills have already advanced their quota¬ 
tions $1 per ton, Carload lots of Common 
Bar Iron are now quoted at 1.720 @ 1.750, 
f.o.b. Chicago, half extras, but good 
specifications have been placed at slightly ! 
lower figures. Small lots from store are 
quoted at 1.900 20, according to quan¬ 

tity and quality. 

Structural Iron. —There is some de¬ 
mand for bridge work, but generally 
speaking the market is quiet. Prices con¬ 
tinue about as last reported, except that 
Angles are a little easier. Mill orders 
are quoted as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Angles, 2.200 (3* 2.250; Universal Plates, 
2.250 @ 2.35; Tees, 2.550 @ 2.650; 
Beanls and Channels, 3.400. Small lots 
from store are quoted as follows: Angles, 
2.350 (3)2.500; Tees, 2.600 @ 2.700; 
Beams, 3.800. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac.—Business is running 
along in very satisfactory shape, but with¬ 
out special feature. Prices are well main¬ 
tained, but some of the Western mills are 
looking a little more sharply for orders. 
Tubes are firm and local stocks very light. 
Store prices are as follows: Heavy Sheets. 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.050 <3 2.700; Tank Iron, 
2.550; Tank Steel, 2.800; Shell Iron, 30; 
Shell Steel, 3.250; Flange Iron and Steel, 
40; Fire-Box Steel, 4.750 (to 5.750; Boiler 
Rivets, 40 % 4.250; Ulster Iron, 3.750; 
Boiler Tubes. 60 ^ off. 

Sheet Iron —The weather has con¬ 
tinued to be unusually mild, affecting this 
branch of trade quite unfavorably. Stocks 
are now abundant, and store prices are 
lower, No. 24 being quoted at 3.100, Nos. 
25 and 26 at 3.200, and No. 27 at 3.300, 
For mill lots manufacturers’ agents still 
quote 30 at mill, but are not in receipt of 
rur.ny inquiries, owing to the light busi¬ 
nessbeing done by distributers. 

Galvanized Iron. —Another influx of 
orders from all classes of consumers is 
reported by mill representatives, who have, 
consequently, done a heavy business dur¬ 
ing the week. No change has been made 
in prices, small lots still being quoted at 
60 $ and 5 d c off for Juniata and 60 f 0 and 
10 # off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel.—A quiet week has 
been experienced in this branch of trade, 
but inquiries for cheap Steel are increas¬ 
ing and a good trade is looked for soon in 
such specialties. Since the break in the 
price of Open-Hearth Spring Steel quite 
a number of orders have been placed 
quietly and consumers are now pretty 
well supplied. It is.quoted at 2.600 
2.700, in a jobbing way, but the large 
orders referred to were, of course, taken 
at a considerably lower figure. Crucible 
Spring Steel has been reduced to 3.750. 


Other quotations are as follows: Bessemer 
Bars, 2.300 @ 2.400; Tool Steel, 8^0 @ 
9i0; Specials, 130 @ 250; Crucible Spring, 
4.400; Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.750 @ 
30; Crucible Sheet Steel, 70 (& 100. 

Steel Rails. —Considerably under 10,- 
000 tons were sold by local mills during 
the week, including orders for delivery 
this year and in 1889. Some of the large 
orders recently in the market, and which 
gave much encouragement to manufact¬ 
urers, have dwindled to very insignificant 
proportions when the contracts came to be 
closed. Makers still quote $30 on general 
business. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —So far as can 
be ascertained but one sale of Old Iron 
Rails occurred in this vicinity during the 
past week. The price realized was $22.60. 
An offer of $24, aelivered in the Mahoning 
Valley, was refused for a lot of several 
hundred tons, the holder expecting to ob¬ 
tain from $22.50 to $23 here. A small 
uantity of 35-pound Rails was offered at 
24, Chicago, without takers, and for an¬ 
other lot of Light Rails $24, East St. 
Louis, was asked. Old Car-Wheels are 
nominally quoted at $19.50 @ $20. 

Scrap. —Actual business has been very 
light, but inquiries are increasing and an 
early movement is looked for, especially 
in No. 1. Wrought Mill Scrap is neglected 
for the time, and Cast is not much better. 
Mixed Country Scrap is w orth $14 ® $15. 
Selling prices of carefully selected Scsap 
are as follows, $ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 
Forge, or Railroad Shop, $21; Track 
Scrap, $20; Horseshoes, $20; Axles, $26; 
No. 1 Mill, $15 $16; Pipes and Tank, 

$13; Light Wrought, $11; Cast Ma¬ 
chinery, $14 @ $14.50; Stove Plate, $12; 
Cast Borings, $9 $9.50; Wrought 

Turnings, $12 (to $12.50> Axle Turnings, 
$14; Coil Steel, $14.50; Leaf Steel, $15.50; 
Locomotive Tires, $15.50. While city 
dealers name these prices, consumers are 
not yet disposed to meet them, and assert 
their ability to get a supply from outside 
at low'er figures. 

Hardware.—The demand for Shelf 
Hardware is back again to the large pro¬ 
portions reached before the election, a 
falling off having been experienced early 
in the week. A full month of great 
activity is now confidently expected. 
Wholesale merchants report a very en¬ 
couraging outlook for next year, based on 
advices from their traveling salesmen of 
an enormous amount of building contem¬ 
plated all over the Northwest. In Heavy 
Hardware business has been rather quiet, 
but an improvement is expected shortly. 

Nails.—Manufacturers’ agents report a 
light business in Cut Nails. Large buy¬ 
ers, however, are beginning to look around 
with a view to laying in stocks, and heavy 
orders may soon be placed if prices are 
made to suit them. Continued weakness 
prevails in Steel Nails, and they are now' 
quoted at $2 from stoic. In carload lots 
they are sold at $1.90 on track here. 
Wire Nails are firm, notwithstanding the 
weakness in the Steel Cut Nails, and are 
still held at $2.60 for small lots. 

Barb Wire. —A stead increase is re¬ 
ported in the demand, and jobbers note 
the receipt of inquiries for carload lots as 
an encouraging indication for the future. 
The impression prevails that a very heavy 
demand from all classes of dealers will be 
experienced before the year closes, as 
stocks can be laid in at the present low' 
prices without much fear of a decline and 
the trade will then be prepared for the 
usual spring demand for consumption. 
Small lots are quoted at 2.900 for Painted 
and 3.600 @ 3.650 for Galvanized, with 
the usual difference for carloads. 

Pig Lead. —On limited transactions the 
market receded during the week from 
3.700 asked at the beginning to 3.000 at 
the close. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
opened bids at Omaha on the 10th inst., 
for 2500 cars, principally freight caw, 
but including some passenger and re¬ 
frigerator cars. The successful bidders 
were the Peninsular Car Company and the 
Michigan Car Company, of Detroit, and 
the Pullman Palace Car Company and the 
Wells & French Company, of Chicago. 
Other car orders are on the market, which 
will probably be placed this week. 

The Clark Fuel Saving and Smokeless 
Furnace Company, of Chicago, have been 
incorporated, with a capital of. $150,000, 
by J. W. Thatcher, G. A. Clark and W. 
S. Gibbs. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age y Fourth and Main 8ts. t 
Cincinnati. November 12,1888. * 

Pig Iron. —Confidence is now the feat¬ 
ure of prominence in the Iron interest, and 
there is some indulgence in talk of higher 
prices, but there is no evidence of appre¬ 
ciation in the near future. There is, how¬ 
ever, a more active inquiry, and some 
transactions of moment have been made 
which may eventually result in strength¬ 
ening the market to such a point that an 
advance may be obtained. The prospect 
which is more apparent is that the prices 
prevailing before the election may now be 
maintained, and not suffer the decline 
which was believed to be in store should 
the country have given its sanction to a 
radical change m tariff and other revenue 
laws. The aggregate sales of both Foun¬ 
dry and Forge Iron since the elect ion have 
been encouraging, but these have been 
made on the basis previously quoted. The 
Pipe w T orks * 1 across the river ” from Cin¬ 
cinnati are reported to have contracted for 
over 5000 tons of Iron during the 
past few' days, but the details of the 
transaction have not been made public. 
Jackson County furnaces are reported to 
have advanced prices 500 ton, but no 
sales are reported as having been made at 
the advance. There is quite an active in¬ 
quiry for iron to be delivered during the 
next year, but the feeling is not enough 
settled yet to bring about harmony be¬ 
tween buyers and sellers. It is reported 
that there is an unusual shortage in the 
supply of Lake Ores, which fact has a sus¬ 
taining influence upon the price of Iron 
made from such Ore. The following 
are the approximate quotations for the local 
market, cash, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Hot-Blast Foundry. 


Southern Coke, No. 1.$16.50 ® $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2.. 15.75 ® 16.00 

Southern Coke, Noi 3. 15.50 ® 15.75 

(>hio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 ® 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.50 ® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 17.50 ® 18.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1_ 20.50 (ft 22-50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.50 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.50 ® 18.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No.2. 17.00 ® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 14.75® 15.00 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 13.75 @ 14.00 

Gray Forge. 14.60® 14.75 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 26.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. . 20.50 ® 21.50 


Nails. —The market remained steady, 
with a moderate jobbing trade. Job¬ 
bing prices are based upon 12d @ 40d, 
which sell at $2.10 $ keg, with 100 
rebate in carload lots, at mills. Steel Nails 
sell at $2.10 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.75 
?keg. 

Manufactured Iron. —The market for 
Manufactured Iron for the time being re¬ 
mains quiet; machine shops and other 
moderate consumers are making small pur¬ 
chases from day to day, but carnage 
builders and other large interests are not 
yet ready to contract for supplies, and 
probably will buy but little until after the 
first of the year. The easier feeling noted 
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a abort time ago has given place to a 
steady and confident tone. Common Bar 
Iron, 1.900; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90# <g> 
30; Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 
2.500 @ 3.250; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 
15 to 25, 3*0 @ 4*0 V to- 

Old Material. —There have been moder¬ 
ate sales of Old Wheels, one lot of 200 tons 
.selling at a little less than $19, cash, here. 
Old Kails have been quiet and a little 
easier in tone, but are not quotable under 
$23, spot cash. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, November 12,1888. 

Iron Ore. —Producers have drawn so 
many lake carriers into service since Oc¬ 
tober 1 that last season’s record of total 
shipments has been overhauled and passed. 
Up to Saturday, November 10, 4,279,227 
tons of Ore had been sent down from the 
Upper Lake region by lake vessels, 
against 4,142,899 tons at a corresponding 
period last year. During the past week 
140,000 tons were shipped, that amount 
being 20,000 tons in excess of the ship¬ 
ments for the same week in 1887. Of the 
4,279,227 tons sent down this year the 
Marquette Range has contributed 1,661,- 
153 tons; the Gogebic Range, 1,172,589 
tons; the Menominee Range, 1,036,666 
tons, and the Vermillion Range, 408,819 
tons. The market maintains all of the 
firmness that has characterized it during 
the past two months. Although very little 
Ore remains to be sold, buyers have made 
liberal inquiries, and many odd lots of 
non-Bessemer have been sold at prices 
ranging all the way from $4.50 to $5.25 
^ ton. The mine owners are now await¬ 
ing statistics relative to the Ore consump¬ 
tion for the year in order to arrange their 
estimate of output and prices for 1889. 
At present everything seems to warrant 
the producers in making all possible ar¬ 
rangements for increasing their output for 
next season to its greatest possible propor¬ 
tions. The railway interests promise a 
better demand for Steel Rails, and there 
is every indication of a liberal buying 
movement in every direction. 

Pig Iron. —Buyers and sellers have been 
giving too much attention to the election 
and its results to warrant any activity in 
the Pig Iron market. The outcome of the 
great contest has given the market a buoy¬ 
ant tone, and big business is expected to 
succeed the quietness now prevailing. The 
consumption of all grades of Pig Iron con¬ 
tinues very large, and furnacemen report 
themselves crowded to the uttermost to till 
their orders. Prices are very firm at the 
same quotations furnished for the past 
three weeks, and the tendency seems de¬ 
cidedly in the direction of advances. 

Old Rails. —Several round lots of Old 
Americans have been sold during the week 
at $24 @ $24.25. No. 1 Choice Scrap is 
worth $23. 

Coke. —Prices are slowly advancing, 
and the rate at the ovens at the beginning 
of the new year will probably be $1.50 
ton. 

Nails —Steel Nails have dropped to 
$1.95, but common Iron Nails are still 
quoted at $1.90. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron A&e, Carter and 9tli Sts., I 
Chattanooga, November 12, 1888. \ 

Pig Iron. —We note a little better feel¬ 
ing in the trade, both with producers and 
buyers. The question of the future policy 
of the Government, for a few years at 
least, being apparently settled, the opin- 
on prevails that Iron will not recede any 
n price, but will probably advance in the 
ear future. Prices have as yet undergone 
o change, but the disposition of the fur¬ 


naces is to sell as little as they can and 
keep their yards clear of Iron. This they 
are doing without much, if any, effort to 
sell. Some Urge consumers are showing a 
disposition to contract for their supply Tor 
the coming year, but so far as can be as¬ 
certained but few such contracts have been 
made. The new stacks that will soon 
blow in are apprehending no trouble in 
being able to sell their output as fast as 
produced, and, taking all things into con¬ 
sideration, the situation, as a general 
thing, is satisfactory. Prices are ruling 
about the same; quotations unchanged. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Kt., November 12, 1888. 

Pig Iron.—The market is in a very ex¬ 
cited condition, and offers have been made 
for large quantities of Iron, resulting in 
sales for delivery through six to eight 
months. Furnaces, however, have only 
accepted a portion of the offers made, and 
are not willing at present to book orders 
at old prices, but prefer to wait until they 
can judge of the extent of the advance 
before effecting sales for large blocks of 
Iron. We will not revise quotations, as 
the market is so unsettled it is impossible 
to tell what is the price of Iron to-day. 
We quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry... .$18.75 ® $17.75 
44 No. 2 “ .... 15.75$ 16.25 

44 No. 2U 44 .... 15.25$ 15.75 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.00® 17.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.75 ® 28.00 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 17.75 $ 18.25 

Silver Gray, different grades. 14.25® 15.00 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Mill, Neutral 14.50$ 15.00 
“ No. 2 “ “ 18.50$ 14.50 

44 No. 1 “ Cold Short 14.00 ® 14.50 

“ Charcoal, No. 1 Mill 15.50 ® 16.25 

White and Mottled, different grades 13.25 ® 13.50 
Southern Car-Wheel, standard 


brands.. ... 22.75 ® 28.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.00® 21.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 2J.0U® 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 19.00® 20.00 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age , 77 Fourth Ave., \ 
Pittsburgh, November 13,1888. f 

Now that the election is over and the 
excitement incident thereto has subsided, 
an improvement in the iron and steel busi¬ 
ness is expected. There is no disguising 
the fact that manufacturers generally are 
well satisfied with the result, and many of 
them did what they could iq bringing 
it about. Certainly a better feeling ob¬ 
tains, as confidence has been re-established 
and the outlook for the winter is encourag- 
ing. 

Owing to continued shipments of coal 
for almost two months, the down-river 
markets are all overstocked and prices are 
down lower than they have been for a num¬ 
ber of years. At Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 
Coal is being sold at 5*0 per bushel by the 
barge, which scarcely covers cost laid down 
at that point. At New Orleans, the price was 
reduced a few weeks ago, and still further 
reduction at all points south is not im¬ 
probable. There is continued complaint 
on the part of many manufacturers in re¬ 
gard to the enhanced cost of natural gas 
as fuel, and some of them threaten to go 
back to coal. 

Pig Iron. —There has been po impor¬ 
tant change in the general position of the 
market during the week under review, 
with the exception that, as already noted, 
a better feeling obtains in view of the 
result of the Presidential election. There 
was a good deal of business pending on 
the result of the election; extensive im¬ 
provements will now be pushed forward, 
which would not have been had the result 
been otherwise. An increased demand for 
Pig Iron is looked for, and already some 
of the larger consumers are buying more 
freely. The outlook, therefore, is very 
encouraging, and the indications for a 
good trade throughout the winter are 


promising. Consumption, which has been 
large all this year, will probably be in¬ 
creased, and furnacemen here and else¬ 
where will probably have about all they 
can do. It is thought that consumers will 
now be more disposed to anticipate future 
events. It is felt that the price of the 
finished products will have to go up 
before there can be much improvement in 
the price of Pig, although there is some¬ 
times an upward move in the latter, which 
is followed by the former. The furnaces 
not only here but throughout this district 
are pretty well sold up—some of them a 
month or two ahead, and with the de¬ 
mand likely to be increased, there is 
every indication for a healthy and active 
market for some time to come. Quota- . 
tions may be fairly given as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$15.75 ® $16.25, cash. 

All Ore Mill. 16.75$ 17.25, 44 

White and Mottled. 14.50® 16JJ5, 44 

No. 1 Foundry. 17.50® 18.00, 44 

No. 2 Foundry. 16.75® 17.00. 44 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 24.00® 24.50, 44 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.50® 22.50, 44 

Mill Charcoal.19.00 to 20.00, 44 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 28.00, 44 

Bessemer Iron. 17.50® 18.00, 44 

Sales of some 4500 to 5000 tons Gray 
Forge reported at $16 @ $16.25 cash, 
mostly at inside quotations. 

Manganese. —Sales of 80 ^ Ferro at $56 
@ $56.50, cash; Spiegel quoted at $28 © 
$28.50 for 20 <£. 

Muck Bar. —There is, as noted in eur 
last, more inquiry, and the market is 
firmer; may be fairly quoted at $29 <gi 
$29.50, cash, with a sale of 1000 tons re¬ 
ported at $29. It appears that those mills 
making a specialty of Muck are well sold 
*up, ana this accounts for the limited offer¬ 
ings. 

Manufactured Iron. — The demand 
was curtailed somewhat by the election 
excitement, but now that is over and 
the result very generally satisfactory to 
those engaged in the business, an increased 
business is looked for. Bars, 1.700 @ 
1.85; No. 24 Sheet, 2.850 @ 2.900; Plates, 
2.150 % 2.250; Skelp, 1.800 @ 1.850 for 
Grooved and 2.10 @2.12*0 for Sheared; 
all 60 days, 2 $ off for cash. 

Nails. —There is no change to report in 
the general situation. Dullness is still the 
order of the day, as is to be expected at 
this particular time, and no improvement 
can reasonably be looked for until the 
spring trade opens up. We continue to 
quote at $1.90 for 12d to 40d, 60 days, 2 % 
off for cash. 

Wrought Iron Pipe.—The demand has 
commenced to fall off, as it usually does 
at this season of the year, and there is not 
likely to be any improvement until the 
spring trade opens up. Manufacturers do 
not expect to do much during the winter 
season. Prices remain unchanged. Discounts 
on Black Butt-Welded Pipe, 52* ; on 

Galvanized do., 45 <? c \ on Black Lap- 
Welded, 62* On Galvanized do., 52* $; 
Boiler Tubes, 60 % off regular list; Two- 
inch Tubing, 130 per foot, net; 5|-inch 
Casing, 400 per foot, net. 

Old Ralls.—American Tees are still 
quoted at $25 @ $25.25, cash. As the 
work of lifting will be suspended with 
the advent of colder weather, the market 
is likely to stiffen, as there will, no doubt, 
be a falling off in the offerings w ithin the 
next few weeks. 

Billets, &c.—There is a fair demand for 
Billets, but at unchanged prices—$29 @ 
$29.50, cash, at maker's mill; Nail Blabs, 
$28.50 @ $29; Domestic Bloom and Rail 
Ends quoted at $19 @ $19.50. 

Steel Rails.—There is more inquiry. 
The Allegheny Bessemer Steel Company, 
of that city, is reported as having taken 
an order from the New' York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad for 1000 tons, but 
the firm decline to give the price. The 
mill of the Allegheny Steel Company is 
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new, has not yet been started up, but 
it is understood that it will be in January, if 
not before. In addition to the sale in 
question another of 5000 tons was re¬ 
ported. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Spikes are 
higher, and we now quote at 2.20#, 30 
days, delivered; although we did hear of 
an offer to deliver 2500 kegs at Chicago at 
2.25#, which, with a 15# freight rate, 
would only be 2.10# here. Splice Bars, 
remain unchanged at 1.85# @ 1.90#; and 
Track Bolts at 2.85# w ith square and 2.95# 
with Hexagon Nuts. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a fair busi¬ 
ness at unchanged prices. Best Brands of 
Tool Steel, 84#; Crucible Spring Steel, 44#; 
Crucible Machinery, 5#; Open-Hearth do., 

W- 

Old Material.— We can report sales of 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap at $21, net ton; 
Old Car Axles at $15; Wrought Turnings, 
$14 .50; Cast Scrap, $15.50 gross ton; Old 
Car-Wheels, in absence of sales, quoted 
at $20, gross. Sale short pieces Old Steel 
Rails at $18.50, gross ton. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age , C6 and tiS Duane street. * 
New York. November 14. lb'88. \ 

American Pig. —Current business is 
small, consumers being supplied and fur¬ 
naces being filled with orders. Interest in 
next year’s business is beginning to be 
manifested. Founders are feeling the mar¬ 
ket on the one hand, and cn the other 
some furnaces, among which a few South¬ 
ern companies are prominent, are endeav¬ 
oring to sell pretty far ahead into 1889. 
It is reported that some transactions of 
this character have been closed at $17.50 
for No. 1. Southern for 1889 delivery. We 
understand that an Eastern Rail mill, now 
idle, will soon be in the market with Foun¬ 
dry Iron. We continue to quote Standard 
to Choice No. 1, $18 @ $19; No. 2 
Foundry, $17 <g> $17.50, and Gray Forge, 
nominally, $16 @ $16.50-. 

Scotch Pig. —The market is very quiet, 
with prices remaining: Coltness, $21, 
21.50, nominally; Shotts, $20.75 @ 
$21; Langloan, $21, and Dalmellington, 
$20 @ $20.25. 

Spiegeleisen. —No business has been 
done and prices remain nominally $27 for 
German 20 

Bessemer Pig. —We note one recent 
sale, to a New England mill, of 1000 tons 
Domestic Bessemer at private terms. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 2.1# 
@ 2.2#; Shell, 2.8# @ 2.4#; Steel 
Tank, 2.25# @ 2.3#; Shell, 2.5# @ 2.55# ; 
Flange, 2.65# @ 2.75#, and Fire-box, 
8.5# @ 4#. 

Structural Iron.— We quote Sheared 
Plates, 2# @ 2.1#; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.1# @ 2.2#; Angles, 2.1# @ 2.15#; 
Tees, 2.5# % 2.6#, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.3#. 

Bar Iron. —The market is quiet. On 
a specification for the Pacific Coast the 
Flats went abroad, while on the Rounds a 
Pittsburgh mill bid 1.674#. We quote: 
Carload lots, half extras, 1.674# % 1.7# 
for Common; 1.7# @ 1.8# for Medium, 
and 1.8# @ 1.9# for Refined, with prices 
for fancy brands running up to 2.4# % 
2.5#. 

Steel Rails. —So far as reported, the 
sales of the two Eastern mills, which have 
taken the majority of the contracts lately, 
foot up to 47,000 tons, of which 20,000 
tons have gone to a trunk line, and the 
bulk of the balance to Southern roads, al¬ 
though it is reported that there is a hitch 
in the one transaction involving 14,000 
tons. Thus far, the greater part of the 
business done by Eastern mills has been 
with old roads who have bought for re¬ 


newal work exclusively. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few, all the leading New England 
lines have purchased their 1889 require¬ 
ments. When the Pennsylvania order for 
40,000 tons, now pending, is closed, the 
principal trunk lines will be supplied. 
The South has ordered to a considerable 
extent, so that soon the greater part of the 
regular yearly work for the Eastern mills 
will be closed. The bulk of it has un¬ 
doubtedly gone to the two mills 
alluded to above. Prices are still un¬ 
settled, and while nothing definite 
is known it is the prevailing opinion in 
the trade that $27 has been shaded in clos¬ 
ing some of the business. In Pittsburgh 
$26 has been done in at least one instance, 
and $26.50 has probably been accepted for 
other orders, the reports of $28.50 there 
by local newspapers being incorrect. This 
would be equal to $29.50 at Chicago, 
which there is reason to believe has been 
shaded by local mills there. The Chicago 
price of $29.50 would not net Eastern 
mills w’hich might attempt to enter that 
market more than $25.50, so that any com¬ 
petition on their part west of the Alle¬ 
gheny Mountains is impossible. The 
Eastern market is therefore narrowed 
down to Eastern and Southern business, to 
be handled practically by four mills, of 
which one has quoted above the pre¬ 
vailing price for some time past, 
while another has not followed it closely, 
leaving the other two to book consider¬ 
ably ahead. There are signs of the pos¬ 
sible early withdrawal of one or both for 
the present at least, so that it seems likely 
that the bottom has been reached and that 
a moderate stiffening may come at an early 
date. Indeed, w T e know of one contract 
closed this week for delivery over the first 
half of 1889 on which $28 was realized. 
Relatively the Eastern mills have takeu 
far more business than those of the West, 
though some fair contracts have been 
placed there during the past week. It is 
probable, however, that the center of 
interest in the Rail market will be trans¬ 
ferred west of the Allegheny Mountains 
for some time to come, the situation being 
complicated by the possible aggressive¬ 
ness of the new Pittsburgh mill, intensi¬ 
fying the struggle between that center of 
production and Chicago. We quote $27 
(g) $28 at Eastern mill. It is reported that 
the Oregon order repeatedly referred to 
has been Writhdrawn for the present. 

Billets and Blooms. —A large New 
England Wire mill is reported to have 
placed lately a contract for 50,000 tons of 
Wire Billets abroad, for delivery in 1889, 
at the rate of *000 tons a month, freight 
contracts having been closed for its ship¬ 
ment from this port to Providence. Simul¬ 
taneously they placed large orders with two 
Eastern mills for earlier delivery at private 
terms. Nail Slabs are being held quite 
firmly by mills in Central Pennsylvania at 
$28.75 @ $29, at Steel works, and that 
only for early delivery, 1889 orders being 
quoted higher. A few of the Nail mills 
state that they cannot pay such prices and 
sell the Nails at $1.65 @ $1.75, at mill, as 
they have been doing. 

Wire Rods. —The market for foreign 
Rods is very dull at $39, nominally, for 
Basic. Aeid Rods can be purchased at 
$38.25 and possibly less. 

Old Rails. —We note a sale of a 2000- 
ton lot, delivered on the Hudson River, 
for a Western mill, at private terms, and a 
sale of a 500-ton lot from a road debouch¬ 
ing on the Hudson River at the reported 
price of $22.50 on cars at Jersey City. The 
condition of the market remains peculiar, 
small lots cropping up, which are dis¬ 
posed of at $22.50, while larger lots could 
probably not be bought at less than $23, 
which holders claim they are offered. 

Track Material. —An active business is 
reported in Spikes, which are selling at 


$2.20 @ $2.80, delivered. Angle Bars are 
quoted at 1.80# @ 1.90#, at mill. 

Financial. 

Railroad troubles for the moment absorb 
a large share of attention on the part of 
financiers and the mercantile classes gen¬ 
erally, the “pool” seeminglyhavinjj-gone 
to pieces. All the trunk lines, long under 
the supervision of Commissioner Fink, are 
engaged in a desperate warfare, with prices 
recklessly cut. West-bound freights to 
Chicago and Missouri River on Monday 
suddenly dropped about 50 $ on all 
classes. A Chicago dispatch says the new 
west-bound rates are: First class, 50#; 
second, 40; third, 85: fourth, 30; fifth, 
25; sixth, 20. The old rates on the sev¬ 
eral classes were 75, 65, 50, 35, 30 and 25#. 
The schedule was advanced only a few 
weeks ago by a general agreement of the 
trunk line presidents. All rates now drop 
back to the old war basis. East-bound 
commodity rates were advanced by easy 
stages until they were about to reach a 
remunerative basis, when something gave 
way and down they tumbled. The slump 
in west-bound rates makes the demorali¬ 
zation nearly complete. The Burlington 
on Monday announced a cut of 25 $ on 
freight rates from the seaboard to 8t. Paul, 
to take effect immediately. Following 
are the rates: First class, 85; second, 74; 
third, 62; fourth, 46; fifth, 39, and sixth, 
31. As to the provocation for this 
new outbreak there is much crimi¬ 
nation, some alleging that Erie is at 
fault, while the New York Central openly 
charges the Pennsylvania with being the 
principal aggressor. All the parties di¬ 
rectly concerned were represented at a 
general meeting of freight agents on Mon¬ 
day, at which time the New York Central 
announced that rates from New York to 
Chicago would be lowered from 75# to 50# 
100 lb on first-class, and corresponding 
to 40#, 35#, 30#, 25# and 20# on other 
classes. To Missouri River points they 
would carrv freight on the Chicago basis 
for 45#, 36#, 32#, 28#, 24# and 19#. The 
Pennsylvania and others represented sig¬ 
nified their intention to meet these ratts. 
The Erie insists on its differential rate, 
and has put in force rates from New York 
to Chicago ranging from 45# to 19#, or 
from 6# to 1# $ 100 lb below T the rate by 
the New Y T ork Central. President Rob¬ 
erts, of the Pennsylvania, says in self¬ 
vindication: “The Pennsylvania has 
reduced its rates because others have done 
so. We have all the business we can 
properly handle, but if other roads reduce 
their tariffs the Pennsylvania must do so. 
too.” He regards the present situation as 
serious. From all quarters come reports 
of a heavy tonnage to be hauled for months 
to come and a scarcity of rolling stock on 
the more important systems. These con¬ 
ditions are not reflected in the earnings, 
however, because at the rates now ruling 
the old roads can make little if any profit. 
Lake and canal rates for October were 
scarcely half as high as a year ago, owing 
to the wheat corner in Chicago, which 
checked the forward movement. The re¬ 
turns of yield of corn, made to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, indicate a yield per 
acre larger than any crop since that of 
1880, the aggregate being very close to 
2,000,000.000 bushels. 

The Stock Exchange markets have been 
I dull and w'cak. In London on Thursday 
| there was some selling at a decline, and 
there was a fall in Reading. On Friday 
stocks were steady after an opening break, 
with foreign houses free sellers. On Sat¬ 
urday the business in railroad bonds was 
large and well distributed. In usually 
well-informed circles it was stated that 
nothing of importance would be done until 
next month in connection with the Oregon 
Transcontinental Company. The report 
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of Western rate cutting operated to hold 
the market in check to some degree. On 
Monday news that the trunk lines had cut 
rates from the seaboard to Chicago about 
33 $ started free selling of these proper¬ 
ties, but the declines were only fractional. 
Western Union was especially affected by 
the decision against the Bell Telephone, 
and this naturally affected all Boston prop¬ 
erties. On Tuesday the market was un¬ 
settled, with the trunk lines weakest, in 
consequence of the cut on west-bound 
rates, and Reading and other coal was un¬ 
favorably affected by raids. 

United States bonds were firm and 4s 
advanced. Up to date the Department 
has purchased, under the April circular, 
$51,392,000 4s and $43,422,250 4$s. The 
urchases during the past week have been 
2,654,400 44s—all at 108$—against 
$2,412,500 the previous week. Sales as 
follows • 


U. 8. 4%s, 1891, registered.107% 

U. 8. 4%s, 1891, coupon. 108*4 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. — 127*4 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon. 127% 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City banks shows a loss of $2,893,800 in 
cash in consequence of the overflow of 
currency to the West and South. The re¬ 
duction of $1,043,500 in circulation at¬ 
tracted more attention than other changes. 
Although the surplus reserve is reduced to 
$11,558,600, a decrease of $2,172,650 for 
the week, it is still higher than in 1887 
and 1886, the excess then having been, re¬ 
spectively, $8,587,400 and $7,891,350. 
The demand for commercial paper is good, 
the supply limited. Rates for 60 @ 90 
days’ indorsed bills, are 4} <g| 5 $; longer 
dates, 5 @ 64 

The market for sterling was steady, but 
without much activity. Posted rates were 
$4.85 for 60 days, and $4,884 lor demand. 
By reason of a plentiful supply of com¬ 
mercial bills drawn against cotton, the 
movement of which is very free just now, 
the foreign exchange market had an easier 
tendency. There is a general expectation 
of lower rates in the near future. 

The quickened movement in business is 
less than some had predicted, but the tend¬ 
ency is in the right direction. This is true of 
the dry goods jobbers, the tone being firm. 
Should wool advance manufacturers hope 
to get last year’s prices at the opening of 
the new season. Some very fair orders 
for spring fabrics have been received from 
the West and South. Holiday goods re¬ 
ceive special attention. Cotton was in 
lessened demand at unchanged prices, ex¬ 
cept at Norfolk and New York, which de¬ 
clined Among grocery jobbers sales 

are slow but values are preserved. Raw 
sugars are stronger. A special feature is the 
importation of some 25,000 bags of sugar 
from Bremen, Hamburg and Copenhagen. 
In ocean freights the export movement to 
South America and the United Kingdom 
is embarassed by the scarcity of suitable 
tonnage. Cotton freights are easy. A re¬ 
duction of 50 # in the Portuguese Import 
duties on wheat enabled exporters to sell 
something like 200,000 bushels of wheat 
for shipment to Lisbon; otherwise the ex¬ 
port trade has not improved. Wheat is 
about 10 per bushel higner; flour has ad¬ 
vanced a little and corn is 340 higher. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during October were very large, amount¬ 
ing to $41,262,000, or nearly $2,000,000 
above the large total for the corresponding 
month last year, when the imports in¬ 
cluded $11,000,000 in specie. Omitting 
this last item from the calculations, Octo¬ 
ber is the banner month in the history of 
the trade, excepting October, 1882. The 
exports for the month, exclusive of specie, 
make a total of $27,954,657. The total 
for the whole country for nine months, 
ending August 31, shows an excess of im¬ 
ports equal to $65,418,000. It is possible 
that the demand for our produce during 
the ensuing two months may make up 


this deficiency, but,from the present out¬ 
look this will be the smallest year’s exports 
of produce and merchandise for a very 
considerable period. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $7,133,- 
000, of which $1,729,000 represented dry 
goods. Since January 1 the total is $102,- 
542,000, against $406,809,000 for the same 
time last year and $370,033,000 in 1886. 
Exports were valued at $6,081,000. The 
failures during the last week through¬ 
out the United States and Canada aggre¬ 
gated 226, a decrease of 49 from the total 
of the preceding week. 

To provide for the celebration next 
April of the 100th anniversary of the 
first inauguration of General Washington 
as President of the United States, the 
Legislature made the 30th of April next a 
legal holiday. As many persons are now 
signing notes and drafts maturing during 
the first four months of the ensuing year, 
it may be well for them to take note of 
the fact. 

According to the Boston Post , the total 
bank clearances last week in 38 cities 
showed a decrease of 6.6 % compared with 
the corresponding week last year, due 
chiefly to the heavy falling off in New 
York, which was 10* 4 % ^ ess ^ an l® 8 * 
year, for the cities outside of New York 
showed an increase of 0.6 The election 
holiday had a restricting influence. 

Metal Market. 

Copper.—The London market gave way 
during the week with spot Chili Bars from 
£78. 5/ to £78. 2/6, futures remaining 
steady, £79, while good merchantable 
brands also lost 2/6, closing at £78. 2/6, 
and Best Selected remained sustained at 
£83. Sales 775 tons. Here the market 
has been inactive and featureless, specula¬ 
tion being extinct and the syndicate sup¬ 
plying on private terms the moderate 
amounts consumers may stand in need of. 
The price of Lake is 17.500 nominally, 
and 16# 1640 is the quotation for Cast¬ 

ing brands. On ’Change the bids have 
been 170, spot, and 17.300, November 
and December, with sellers at 17.600 
the later deliveries. Messrs. James 
Lewis & Son, November 1, write from 
Liverpool about the syndicate: “To pay 
the producing companies a higher price 
means the giving up of the very moderate 
profit (probably not more than £5 $ ton) 
at present realized by the syndicate on the 
Copper they sell, or the further advance¬ 
ment of prices, which will still further 
tend to reduce consumption and stimulate 
production. They are therefore in a 
dilemma from which it is difficult to see 
how they can extricate themselves.” The 
import of American Copper into Liver¬ 
pool and Swansea the first tan months has 
been 20,555 tons Fine, against 11,329 tons 
same time last year. 

Tin.—A decline has taken place in the 
London market since our last report from 
£102, spot, Straits, to £100. 15/, and in 
futures from £102. 12/6 to £101. 10/; 
sales, 170 tons. Here the tendency has 
also been downward, with sales of 70 tons 
January at 22.500 @ 22.60,0 and 40 tons 
February at 22.550 @ 22.650. Spot rules 
nominally at 22.600, in small lots; for 
spot and November 22.300 @ 22.350 may 
be quoted, and December, 22.300 @ 22.500. 
The consumptive demand is very moder¬ 
ate, consumers only operating from hand to 
mouth, expecting a sudden important drop. 
Tin Plates .—The demand has been very 
quiet during the week, and prices gener¬ 
ally have been a shade lower. There has 
been a small amount of business done for 
forward delivery, but the bulk of that of¬ 
fering is still held back for lower prices. 
We quote at the close, large lines, ^ box: 
Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal Finish, $5 
@ $5.75; Coke Finish, $4.70; Ternes, 


$4.10 @ $4.25; Bessemer Cokes, $4.35 (gt 
$4.45; and Wasters, $4.20. Cokes* are 13/3 
@ 13/6 at Liverpool. 

Lead.—About 1000 tons Common Do¬ 
mestic have been sold in the open market 
at 3.70£ <g> 3.750, most of it, but the last 
at 8.750, which is the no min al spot 
value to-day, but with a downward tend¬ 
ency, stocks in store being larger and the 
season at an end, while production is 
known to be large. On the Exchange 200 
tons changed hands during the entire 
week, sales of about 150 tons January hav¬ 
ing been made to-day at 3.750. St. Louis 
is 3.500 @ 3.550, and weak. London 
quotes Soft Spanish £13. 7/6, and English 
Pig £18. 15/. On ’Change 48 tons Janu¬ 
ary brought 840. 

Spelter —Has developed no new feat¬ 
ures, but remained only very moderately 
active at 540 @ 540 Common Domestic, 
but for the dullness it would be higher, 
and Silesian at 60; the London quotation 
for the latter being 5/ off—£18. 12/6. 

Antimony. —Hallett is unaltered at • 
London, £43, and here, with a fair de¬ 
mand, 1040 @ 1040, while Cookson re¬ 
mains steady at 1240 (& 130. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Thursday, November 8. 


L6 tons Lead, December... .•. 

10 tons Tin, January. 

20 tons Tin, January. 

.. 22.55* 

Monday, November^. 


30 tons Tin, January. 

10 tons Tin, February. . 

10 tons Tin, February. 

20 tons Tin, February . . 

32 tons Lead, January. 

. 22.50* 

. 22.55* 

.. 22.60* 

.. 22.65* 

• 3.77%* 

Tuesday, November 13. 


10 tons Tin, January.. . 

48 tons Lead, spot. 

16 tons Lead, November. 

16 tons Lead. January. 

240tons Lead, January..... r . 

. 22.50* 

. 3.70* 

. 3.70* 

. 3.75* 

.. 3.75* 

W ednesda y, N ovciuber 14. 


144 tons Lead, January. 

. 3.75* 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is dull, and 
pnees are weak under excessive produc¬ 
tion. The line trade is an exception to 
this remark, orders of some magnitude 
having been placed during the week for 
furnace and mill consumption, but in 
these instances it is said that some conces¬ 
sion was granted. Operators in the Scran¬ 
ton region are now working on three- 
quarter time, and the effect is seen in the 
reduced tonnage. The total produc¬ 
tion for the week ending Novem¬ 
ber 10 was 775,107 tons, which is 
only 45,000 tons more than for the corres¬ 
ponding week in 1887. Since January 1 
the aggregate is 32,927,210, as compared 
with 29,714,677 for the same time last 
year, an increase of about 3,000,000 tons. 
It is said the Schuylkill Canal will be 
closed this year on November 30, no mat¬ 
ter what the weather is at the time. It 
has been usual to keep navigation open, 
but in past years, and especially last year, 
this has resulted in mt.ny boats being 
frozen up. The Reading officials say it is 
better economy to close the canal early. 

The Bituminous trade is moderately 
active, but the interior demand has fallen 
off. Cumberland reports 60,000 tons for 
the week, and Clearfield 50,000 tons, 
which, in each instance, is a decrease of 
10,000 to 12,000 tons compared with the 
corresponding week last year. 

The report of the Geological Survey 
of the United States for the year 1887, 
about to be issued, shows that the total 
number of short tons of Coal mined last 
year was 129,975,557,, and the value at 
the mines was $182,556,837, an increase 
of $27,956,604. During 1887 Pennsyl¬ 
vania produced 31,516,856 short tons of 
Bituminous Coal, an increase of 4,398,725 
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tons. The production of Anthracite Coal 
in (that State in 1887 amounted to 89,506,- 
255 short tons, and the value at the mines 
was $79,365,244. 

A scheme to open up a direet line from 
the Pennsylvania Coal regions to the 
manufacturing centers of New England 
has been initiated by the leasing of the 
Newburg, Duchess and Columbia Rail¬ 
road to the New York and Massachusetts 
Railway Company. Contracts have also 
been made with the Lehigh and other 
companies on the west side of the Hudson 
which have access to the Coal fields. 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from November 2 to 
November 9, inclusive, and from January 1 
to November 9, inclusive, were as follows: 


Iron and Steel. 

Nov. 2 Jan. 1 

to to 

Nov. 9. Nov. 9. 

Tons. Tons. 

PI or Iron: Crocker Bros. 796 11,792 

G. T. Carter. 500 630 

G. W. Stetson & Co. 400 14,050 

Naylor & Co. 200 7,446 

James Williamson & Co. 200 6^200 

N. 8. Bartlett. 200 6,000 

The Hartford Casting Co... 67 67 

R. Crooks & Co. 80 100 

Spiegeleisen: Crocker Bros.. 426 11,106 

Naylor & Co. 300 11,432 

J. A. Jansen. 279 11,671 

Geisenheimer A Co.,. 30 290 

Steel: G. Lundberg. 77 283** 

Oelrichs & Co. 60 450 

J. Abbott & Co. 60 649 

W. P. Wagner. 39 1,304 

R. Crooks & Co. 31 61 

R.H. Wolff & Co. 22 666 

A. Milne & Co.. 20 1,196 

H. W. Belcher. 16 22 

F. 8. Pilditch. 7 462 

R. F. Downing A Co. 6 218** 

C. F. Boker. 8 214% 

Temple A Lockwood. 8 14 

Steel nods: Naylor & Co. 617 17,733 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 201 3,782 

Cary A Moen. 43 824 

J. A. Roebling's Sons. 87 1,532 

Steel Plate Cuttings: Naylor 

& Co. 52 147 

Steel Billets: A. Milne A Co.. 46 960 

J. H Steinberg A Co. 2 2 

Steel Sheets: Ogden A Wal¬ 
lace. 28 200 

Pierson A Co. 12 984 

Steel Bloom Ends: Dana A Co. 19 1,409 

Steel Wire: J. A. Roebling's 

Sons. 128 376 

Steel Scrap: Funch A Co. 60 60 

Iron: J. Abbott A Co. 260 7,128** 

W. H. Holt. 126 126 

Bacon A Co. 10 812 

Oelrichs A Co. 3 8 

Swedish Rough Bars: C. v. 

Philp. 40 406 

Iron Girders: R. F. Downing 

A Co. 36 638** 

Swedish Bar Iron: C. v. 

Philp. 140 688 

Iron Beams: R. F. Downing 

ACo. 4 829 

Wire Rods: R. F. Downing A 

Co. 54 66 

Swedish Rivet Rods: C. v. 

Philp. 54 211 

Charcoal Iron: Naylor A Co. 126 731 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

A Co. 46 1,880 

Cotton Ties: Bullard A W.... 26 1,746 

Tin Plates. 

Boxes. Boxes. 

T. B. Coddington A Co. 3,970 160,506 

G. T. Carter. 3,583 3,583 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 2,935 154,741 

G. B. Morewood A Co. 2,437 45,725 

Phelps, Dodge A Co. 2,320 607.121 

A. A. Thomsen A Co. 1,647 129,957 

R. Crooks A Co. 1,336 68,010 

Dickerson, Van Dusen A Co... 721 249,011 

Merchant A Co. 629 20.839 

Corbiere, Fellows A Co. 535 7,393 

Bruce A Cook. 488 88.718 

E. S. Wheeler A Co... 378 8,249 

N. L. Cort A Co. 225 97,103 

Hy. Whittemore A Co. 183 46,476 

Metals. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: R. Crooks A Co....:. 582,464 1,348,980 

American Metal Oo. 280,452 2,988,828 

Muller, Scholl A Co. 224,512 10,175,413 

Phelps, Dodge A Co. 112,000 2,292,557 

Jas. E. Pone, Jr. 56,692 460,796 

t Naylor A Co. 56,128 2,878,150 

D. Thomsen A Co. 22,465 271,857 

A. A. Thomsen ACo... 22,284 188,993 

Lehmaier, Sons A Co. 14,661 116,715 

Jas. Davol A Son . 14,025 14,025 

Casks. Casks. 

Antimony: Edw. Hill's Sons 

& Co. 160 1,600 

Dickerson, Van Dusen A Co 34 85 

Hendricks Bros. 34 236 


Hardware** Machinery* Sc c. 

Barbour Bros. A Co., Mach'y, pkgs., 4 
Boker, Hermann A Co., Arms, cs., 8; Mdse, 
cs, 58 

Crabb, William, Mach’y, cs., 7 
Degrauw. Aymar A Co„ cables, cs., 0; do., 11 
Field, Alfred A Co., Mdse., cs., 100 
Foley, Edward, Mch’y, cs., 18 
Folsom, H. AD., Arms, cs., 7 
Fuch A Lang, Mach'y, cs., 10; ditto, pkgs., 12 
Frasse, P. A. A Co.; Mdse., cs.. 0 
Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cse., 4 
Hartley A Graham, Mdse., cs., 10 
Haynes, C. A. A Co.. Hardware, bxs., 15 
Kern, G. A Co., Mach'y, cse., 1 
Merch. Desp. Company, Hdw., cs., 2 
Schoverling, A., Mdse., cs., 27 
Schoverling, Daly A Gales, Arms, cs., 87 
Sheldon, G. W. A Co., Hdw , cs., 17 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, Machines, 
os., 17 

Spacter, Case, Ironware, rolls, 2787 
Sheebane Bros., Mach’y, pkgs,'6 
Thebaud Bros., Mach'y, os., 21; ditto, pieces, 50; 
ditto, pkgs., 18 

Ward, J. E. A Co., Mdse., os., 27 
Wiebusch A Hilger, Lim., cs., 9 
Witte, John G. A Bro., Cutlery, os., 8 
Order, Hdw., pkgs., 19; ditto., cs., 4; Mach'y, 
cs., 12 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from November 2 
to November 9, Inclusive: 

Pounds. 

Lead: Schultz A Ruckgaber. 799,060 

Exports of Metals. 

Nov. 2. Jan. 1. 

to to 

Nov. 9. Nov. 9. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott A Co. 1,818,500 12,682,680 

Lewisohn Bros. 43,750 4,041,522 

F. A. Lomal. 2,581,293 

American Metal Company.. 25,000 5,991,862 

G. H. Nichols. 223,939 

J. Bruce Ismay... 112,000 

8. Mendel. 560,000 

Ledoux A Co. 110,276 

Muller, Sc hall A Co. 430,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 224,064 

J. Kennedy, Tod A Co. 112,026 

H. Becker A Co. 1,250 

Orford C. A 8. Rfg. Company . 449,881 

Robt. M. Thompson. 126,000 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons A Co. 1,461,130 

Williams A Ternune. 99,320 

J. Parsons A. Co. 420,000 

Naylor A Co. 448,809 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 112,000 

C. Herold. 250,000 

Phelps Bros. 6,260 

R. wTjones. 189,984 

Ladenburg, Thalmann A Co. 229,371 

W. H. Crossman A Bro. 4,000 

R. Crooks A Co. 1,000 

Copper Matte: Williams A 

Terhune. 280,000 86,668,744 

Lewisohn Bros. 8,021,610 

American Metal Company.. 486,384 4,516,988 

J. Abbott A Co. 337,447 

C. Ledoux A Co. 939,800 

F. W. J. Hurst. 184,288 

G. H. Nichols. 722,777 

H. T. Nichols A Co. 180,995 

KunhardtACo. 41,662 

Lead: Joseph Gillet. 468,174 463,174 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iran Age.) 

London, Wednesday, Nov. 14,1888. 

Speculative interest in the Copper mar¬ 
ket has been comparatively moderate the 
past week. Operators are hesitant pend¬ 
ing some new move on the part of the 
“syndicate ” agents that would serve as a 
cue to future operations, and the masters 
of the situation afford no gratification to 
the desire for new features. Their doings 
in the open market are of a com¬ 
monplace character at the present 
time and nothing new is divulged regard¬ 
ing the latest negotiations with the min¬ 
ing companies. Meanwhile prices for Chili 
Bar and G.M.B. contracts are maintained, 
while those of furnace material have been 
advanced fid. Anaconda Matte is now 
held at 16/ at Liverpool. 

Block Tin has been devoid of specu¬ 
lative animation. Purchases are restrained 
in some degree by a fear that heavy ship¬ 
ments from the East may be started sud¬ 
denly and, on the other hand, the position 
of supplies here causes more than ordi¬ 
nary caution in “ bear” operations.. 

The market for Tin Plates has under¬ 
gone no decided change. Buyers and 


sellers are still considerably apart on prices, 
and, while concessions have been made in 
some instances, the reduction was not 
great enough to stimulate business. 
The stock at British shipping ports 
is estimated at 193,000 boxes, against 
156,000 a year ago and 191,000 boxes 
last month. The exports to the United 
States during October were 24,492 boxes, 
against 25,483 the previous month. The 
Burry Tin Plate Company’s Works are 
enlarged. 

Speculation in Pig Iron “warrants ” has 
moderated, both “bulls” and “bears” 
having temporarily suspended aggressive 
work, pending new developments. There 
is a fairly good consumptive demand, but 
the foreign demand has fallen off con¬ 
siderably. Prices have undergone but 
slight changes the past week. In the Man¬ 
ufactured Iron and Steel branches the sit¬ 
uation is practically the same as a week 
ago. The exports of Pig Iron to the 
United States last month were 11,000 tons, 
against 12,400 tons in September. There 
have been more inquiries for Old Iron 
Rails, but holders ask higher prices, and 
that checks business. 

Scotch Fig. —The market has been 
rather quiet and prices show only slight 
change, although rather weak. 

No. 1 CoJtnesB. f.o.b. Glasgow.49/ 

No. 1 Summerlee, “ lT 49/6 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, 44 “ . 47/ 

No. 1 Langlo&n, 11 “ 48/3 

No. 1 Carnbroe, “ 44 43/8 

No. 1 Shotts, 44 at Leith. 48/6 

No. 1 Glong*mock, 44 Ardrossan.47/1 

No. 1 Dal Wellington, 44 44 42/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 44 41/B 

Steamer freights. Glasgow to New York, 6/6 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig. — A moderate business 
the past week, and prices barely steady. 
No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 37/; No. 3 
do., 34/3 © 34/6. 

Bessemer Pig. —Buyers are taking 
hold indifferently and prices are merely 
steady. West Coast brands, mixed num¬ 
bers, 45/, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen. —There is still a fairly ac¬ 
tive demand and prices are firm. En¬ 
glish 20 £ quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Balls. —The demand continues 
quite brisk and the market very firm. 
Standard English sections quoted at £3. 
18/9, and light sections £4. 2/6 © £4. 
j 7/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms. — Demand continues 
moderate, but makers are very firm on 
prices. We quote £4 for 7 x ^ f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —For these there is still 
a good demand and former prices prevail. 
Bessemer, x 2* inch, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—The demand is moderate, 
but makers offer indifferently and are very 
firm on prices. Bessemer, £4, f.o.b. at 
N. W. Englandshipping point. 

Scrap Iron.—Demand continues mod¬ 
erate and prices are unchanged. Heavy 
Wrought quoted at £2. 2/6 © £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Old Rails.—The demand fair. Hold¬ 
ers very firm and too high for business. 
Tees quoted at £3. 5/, and Double Heads 
£3. 10/, c.i.f. New York. 

Crop Ends.—The market quiet and 
prices unchanged. Bessemer quoted £2.7/6 
© £2. 10/, f.o.b. 
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Tin Plate. —There has been a fair busi¬ 
ness, but prices are irregular. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ harc °al, Allaway grade.15/ fa 15/T 

IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish.13/9 fa 

IC Siemens ** “ “ . 13/9 fa u/* 

TCCoke B. V. grade....13/3^13 T 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grade.13/ fa 13/ 

Mann facta red Iron. —The volume of 
business is satisfactory, and prices are very 
firm. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

Staff. Ord. Marked Ban. .. ^. **. d * fa f *0 

Common “ . fa 5 10 n 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singlef. S 7 10 0 

Welsh Ban (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 0 0 fa 5 2 6 
Tin. —A fairly active business at some¬ 
what lower prices. Straits quoted at £101, 
spot, and £101. 15/ for three months’ 
futures. 

Copper. —The market quiet and prices 
without material change. Chili Bars, £78. 
7/6, spot, and £79, three months’ futures. 
Best Selected, £82. 

Lead. —A quiet market, and prices 
rather weaker. Soft Spanish, £13. 

Spelter. —Prices quite steady, but the 
market very quiet. Silesian, ordinary, 
£18.15/. 

Foreign Markets. 


1886. and 197,221 in 1885. Coir Yam.—Noe. 1 
to 4 have been steady at 7 @ 12 rupees $ cwt. 
Exchange , six months’ sight, 1/4 %.— Volkart 
Brothers , represented by Mr, John W. Greene , 
82 Wall street , New York. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, October 
1,1888.— Diamonds. —The five diamond mines’ 
output in 1887 has been as follows: 


Kimberley. 

De Beer. 

Dutoitspan. 

Bultfontein.,... 

St. Augustine....'... 

Carats. 
.1,883,833 
.1,014,048 
. 696,576 
. 602,246 

194 # 

£1,420,207 

1,022,878 

987,284 

612,963 

250 

Totals. 

Being an increase of.. 

.3,646,897 
. 463,869 

£4,038,582 

737,714 


equivalents. 

Ft.no, P«MUor Lira. °®{o» 

Mwk(Oormanj).""""""""I 

iriij-LiL u. ll- Pounds. 


WEST INDIES. 

Poet of Spain, Trinidad, October 12.1888.- 
A sphaltum. —The demand has continued steadv 
at $14.04, Boiled, $ ton, and $6.84, Crude, 
f.o.b., inclusive of export duty. Exporta¬ 
tion from January 1 to date has reached 42 - 
947 tons, against 34,041 last year and 82 1/5 
in 1886. Exchange , 90 days’ sight, on London. 
$4.80 @ $4.86.-# P. Masson. ’ 

BRAZIL 

Para, November 9, 1888.— India Rubber.— 
Our market has been stiffening, with no ac¬ 
cumulation of supplies. There are now afloat 
hence for the United States altogether 490 
tons, and the next steamer will leave toward 
the close of the month. —Per cable direct. 

EAST INDIES. 

Manila, November 5, 1888.— Hemp—Has 
been quiet during the week at $11.12X & 

S il, against $10 same time last year, equal- 
? ton cost and freight £38. 7/6, against 
. 7/; the clearances for the United States 
since last cable have been none, against 82 - 
000 bales last year; since January 1, 184 (X)6 
against 222,000; loading for do. 42,000, agains l 
24,000: cleared for England since Januarv 1 
285.000 bales, against l86,000; loading for do ’ 
9000, against 13,000; cleared for other coun¬ 
tries, 61,000, against 36,000; receipts at all 
ports since last cable, 24,000, against 9000 and 
since January 1, 556,000 bales, against 452 - 
000 last year and 343,000 in 1886. Freighl 
$7 l against $5.50. Exchange, 3/7,against3/8 V.’ 
—Ker db Co. to Mr. Charles Nordhaus , their 
agent , 89 Water street , New York , per cable 
direct. 

Singapore, November 19,1888.—TYn._The 

shipments from the Straits Settlements to the 
United States in October have amounted to 
750 tons, against 100 same month last year, and 
to England to 2000, against 2500: since Janu¬ 
ary 1 they were, respectively, 2950, against 
4100, and 15,700, against 12,500, aggregating 
during the ten months 16,650. against 16,600 — 
Gilfilian, Wood <Sb Co., to Mr. Charles Nord¬ 
haus, 89 Water street, New York, their agent. 

Colombo, Ceylon, October 20, 1888.— 
Plumbago.-- There is a continued scarcity of 
prime quality, which still tends upward. We 
quote at the close, in rupees, $ ton: Large 
Lumps, 145 @ 170; Ordinary Lumps, 125 ut 
160; Chips, 80 @ 95, and Dust, 40 fa 65 
Shipments for the twelvemonth to October 
L 1888, have been distributed as follows: To 
England, 78,066 cwt.; to Marseilles, 38; to 
Trieste, 523; to Hamburg, 12,594; to Ant- 
werp, 6243; to Bremen, 2012; to India, 82 
and to the United States, 154,469, together 
254,027, against last year 288,820; 196,153 in 


over 1886. The export has been as follows 
1887. 

Carats .3,598,980 £4,242,470 

1886 

Carats.3,135,061 £8,504,756 

Increase carats. 463,869 737,714 

or 20 %.— Argus. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, November 1,1888.—/ron Ore.— 
Up to October 19, 32 steamers had loaded at 
the Lulea mines 57.700 tons of ore, and 4 were 
still loading, probably the last this year. Min- I 
ing has been slackening: the weather has be¬ 
come so cold that miners have left in great 
numbers, both Lulea and Gellivara. The Lulea- 
Ofoten Railroad Company has been compelled 
to pay the full duty on its imported rolling 
stock.— Dagbladet. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, November 8, 1888.—/ron.—A 
livelier demand for Pig is noticeable in 
Rhenish-Westphalia; the September output in 
Germany and Luxembourg is shown to have 
been 353.812 tons, against 337,638 in 1887, 172 - 
028 tons being Forge and Spiegel, 34,745 Bes¬ 
semer, 102,900 Thomas and 44,139 Foundry. 
During the first nine months the output was 
3,168,641 tons, against 2,849,491 lastyear. The 
American and other demand for Spiegel has 
been very active, and prices remain firm at 53 
marks # ton for 10 to 12 % Manganese. Forge 
Pig has been moderately active at 47 @ 48 at 
Siegen; Thomas is as much wanted as before; 
Bessemer neglected: Foundry has remained 
6teady at 58 @ 69; English do. is quoted 44/6 
or the West Coast; Luxembourg is weak, be¬ 
cause stock accumulates; White & quoted 87 25 
and Gray 43.50; Merchant is neglected for do¬ 
mestic use, but more saleable for export. 
There are orders to be filled for the last quar¬ 
ter of the year. The general outlook in the 
German Iron trade is looked upon as encour¬ 
aging; it is a good sign that the South German 
makers cling to the Rhenish-Westphalian syn¬ 
dicate. Hoop Iron, while selling more readily 
at home, is but little inquired for for export. 
Boiler Plates move off even more rapidly than 
before; Thin Sheets are looking up but slowly. 
The Wire branch is still partially unsettled 

crinnn tkn It.. TTT • ^Nf * 1 «• 


since the dissolution of the Wire Nail syndi¬ 
cate. Foundries, machine shops and car works 
still report favorably. The closing quotations 
at Dortmund are: Merchant Iron, 125 @ 127 50 • 
Hoop Iron, 127.50; Boiler Plates, 170; Tank 
Sheets. 150; Thin do., 147 @ 150; Steel do., 
160; Axles, Complete, 315; Loose do., 280* 
Hoops, 215 @ 230* Steel Rails for mines, 115.’ 
In Upper Silesia there is no abatement in the 
Pig Iron demand, nor in that for Steel Besse¬ 
mer and Martin Billets ; this relates equally as 
much to Plates and Sheets and the Wire branch 
for spring delivery. Higher prices are insisted 
upon for forward delivery. Metals—are sus¬ 
tained as follows: Lead, German, 14.50 @ 15 


>4 kg. — Borsenhalle. 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, October 27, 1888.— Iron Ore.— Sales 
for the week have been limited to a few single 
cargoes at 7/ @ 7/3 Rubios, and 8/ (a 8/3 
Campanil. Steamers continue scarce, but soon 
navigation in the North of Europe will close 
and they will not be wanting. Stocks of Ores 
are liberal. The shipments since January 1 
aggregate 3,081,443 tons, against 3,620,657 in 
1887. Pig Iron.— Exportation during the week 
amounted to 1351 tons, and coastwise ship¬ 
ments to 1322 tons.— Bilbao Maritww y 
Comercial. 


The report that the new pipe mill of the 
Reading Iron Works, at Reading, Pa., 
had closed down for an indefinite period 
is without foundation. The mill was shut 
down on Wednesday, the 71 h inst., and on 
account of the lack of certain sizes of iron. 


The same has since been received, and! 
the mill started up on the morning of the 
12th inst, with a full complement. 

The Gilbert Plow Company, of Wichita,. 
Kan., have recently completed and put in 
operation a very large plow factory. The' 
organization of the company dates back 
but a year. Their capital is $200,000, and 
their factory is one of the best-equipped 
in the country. Most of the heavy ma¬ 
chinery was made by Williams, White <fc 
Co., of Moline, Ill, and is of the latest 
and most approved designs. The buildings 
are of brick and one story in hight. The 
main building is 70 x 300 feet, containing 
the forges, bending machines and wood¬ 
working machinery. The main warehouse 
is 70 x 200 feet. Smaller buildings have* 
been erected for special purposes. The' 
whole arrangement is upon a plan 
which permits of enlargement whenever- 
that may be deemed necessary. The- 
entire machinery is operated by a 
150 horse-power Cooper-Corliss engine, 
built at Mount Vernon, Ohio. The* 
boiler is capable of 200 horse-power. 
The superintendent of the works is 
Isaac R. Gilbert, who has had long exper¬ 
ience in the manufacture of plows, having 
been superintendent of the Avery Plow 
Works, at Louisville, Ky., for five years, 
as well as similarly employed at other fac¬ 
tories. The new company are making a 
specialty of a plow which Mr. Gilbert has 
invented and for which he claims many 
advantages not only over other inventors’ 
plows but over designs which he has him¬ 
self put forth that met with popular favor. 
The new plow has three wheels. The 
mold board share and land side are made 
of wrought steel, and can be lifted en¬ 
tirely clear of the ground in transporta¬ 
tion, having a raise of 8 inches when 
not in use and a depth of 14 inches 
in the furrow. The clevises are con¬ 
structed so that the depth of cut can be 
regulated without separating the team 
from the plow. A short corner can also* 
be turned with this plow without its leav¬ 
ing the ground. The favor with which 
this plow has been received is proved by 
the large orders which have been sent in 
for it. 


The Dominion Government awarded 
the contract for the construction of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, amounting to^ 
$1,200,000. Associated with the Cana¬ 
dian contractors is a firm at Watertown 
N. Y. The Canadian Government will be 
entirely independent of the canal built by 
the United States at the same place. 

The Springfield Glue and Emery Wheel 
Company, Springfield, Mass., have recently 
received, they advise us, 40 tons of garnet 
and have 50 tons more on the road. Thin 
substance is brought from a mine in 
Minerva, N. Y., that the company re¬ 
cently bought, about eight miles from the 
Adirondack railroad. The purchase covera 
32 acres, and as the strip is bounded on 
one side by the public highway it is easily 
accessible. The rock is described as very 
hard, and when crushed each particle has 
very sharp edges, so that for cutting it is 
superior to ordinaiy sandpaper. As the 
mine is a large one and will last for years 
it is regarded as an important find for the 
company and will largely increase their 
facilities. 


The extensive works of the Steam 
Guage and Lantern Company, in Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y., were destroyed by fire on Fri¬ 
day night, and at least 20 persons lost 
their lives, quite a number having leaped 
from the windows of the building, which 
was a seven-story brick structure, owned 
by W. H. Gorsline. The pecuniarv loss is 
placed at $250,000. 
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Hardware. 

Our advices indicate an improved con¬ 
dition of business, which promises to be 
fair during the remainder of the season. 
There is very little revision of quotations, 
and prices remain exceptionally steady. 
Collections are generally reported fair. 

Cut Nails. 

This market is less demoralized. Dur¬ 
ing the past few weeks spasmodic ef¬ 
forts have been made by weak sellers to 
market goods, and |1.75 has been named. 
It is claimed that the mills referred to are 
not longer pressing. We quote $1.80 to 
$1.90 for carload lots of Nails, and $1.90 
to $i .95 for small lots from store. 

Wire Nails. 

The general situation remains as before, 
quotations continuing steady at $2.65 for 
small lots and $2.55 for carloads. 

Barb Wire. 

Considering the season, there is a fair de¬ 
mand and pnces continue without mater¬ 
ial ehange. The Eastern market is in a 
better condition than the Western, though 
there is some irregularity in quotations. 
The following are the regular New York 
uotations for Four-Point Galvanized,with 
elivery: Carloads, 3.6 cents; 3-ton 
lots, 3.7 cents; less than 3 tons, 3.9 cents. It 
Is to be observed that the quotations given 
in our last issue were for Wire in this city 
without delivery, and hence were lower 
than those given above. 

Sandpaper. 

As the trade have from time to time 
been advised in these columns, there has 
been during the last year or two a good 
deal of irregularity in the Sandpaper com¬ 
bination, and the goods have been sold in 
a covert way at prices lower than the 
arrangements between the manufacturers 
contemplated. In consequence of this 
condition of things Herman Behr & Co., 
75 Beekman street, New York, have with¬ 
drawn from the combination, as per the 
following announcement, which was made 
on Tuesday: 

We take pleasure in informing our cus¬ 
tomers and the trade generally that we 
have severed our connection with the As¬ 
sociation of Sandpaper Manufacturers of 
the United States, and shall be pleased to 
c^uote prices and discounts upon applica¬ 
tion. 

The trade will recognize the importance 
of this action, Herman Behr & Co. being 
an influential house of high standing, 
largely engaged in the manufacture of 
Ruby, Sand and Emery Papers, Glue, &c., 
and Mr. Behr having been the president of 
the association. They are intending to 
give increased attention to the manufact¬ 
ure of goods required by the Hardware 
trade, which, in connection with their 
other lines, they are prepared to manu¬ 
facture to advantage. They announce 
a discount of 35 to 40 per cent, td the 
general trade, which will be recog¬ 
nized as a material concession beyond 
prices which have heretofore been within 
the reach of retail buyers. 

In this condition of things the Sand¬ 
paper market is in an unsettled state. 
There appears to be no prospect of an im¬ 
mediate restoration of prices recently rul¬ 
ing, and it is thought not unlikely that 
somewhat lower quotations will be de¬ 
veloped in the course of the competition 
for business wnich is likely to follow the 
breaking up of the combination. 


Miscellaneous Prices. 

The advanced prices for Rope which we 
■have referred to as likely to be announced 
are now ruling, an advance of $ cent per 
pound having been made since our last 
issue. This advance applies to both Man¬ 
ila and Sisal, the market being firm and 
regular at the new prices. Manufacturers’ 
pnces for good lots are as follows, subject 
to a discount of 1J per cent, for cash in 
ten days : 

Manila, X inch and larger_12 cents per lb 

Manila, % inch.12X “ “ 

Manila, V and 5-16 inch.13 

Manila Tarred Rope.11X “ 

Manila Hay Rope. 12 “ “ 

Sisal, X inch and larger.10 “ *• 

Sisal, % inch..10X “ “ 

Sisal, _X and 5-16 inch.11 “ “ 

Sisal Hay Rope.10 “ “ 

Sisal Tarred Rope. 9X “ “ 

Sisal Medium Lath Yarn. 9 44 44 

The recent advance made on Skates by P. 
Lowentraut, Newark, N J., for whom 
James Forsyth, 116 Chambers street, New 
York, is agent, was 20 cents on Nos. 1 to 
8, and 25 cents on all other numbers. 

The following is the price list of Foster 
Bros , Fulton, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Butcher Knives, Cleavers, &c. The list 
prices given on Knives are subject to a 
discount of 40 per cent., and those on 
Cleavers to a discount of 30 per cent. 


Market Cleavers. 


Size. 

Per doz. 

7 Inch Cutting Edge . 

... $15.00 
. 17.00 

9 “ 

10 

12 “ 

Lamb Cleavers. 

. 20.00 

.. .. 23.00 
. 28.00 

8 Inch 

9 “ 

Cutting Edge. 

.. ..$10.00 
. 11.00 

10 44 


.. .. 12.00 


Lamb SjAittUig Knives. 



No. 1 . 


12 Inch 
14 Inch 

No. 2-Light. 

, ...$20.00 
. 22.00 

12 Inch 
14 Inch 

Choppers— Wood Handle. 

....$17.00 
. ... 19.00 

7 Inch Cutting Edge . 

. $14.00 

. 10.00 

9 44 

10 44 

.4 44 

44 44 

. 18.00 

. 21.00 


Pork Cleavers for Packing House Use—Iron 


Handle Wound. 



Each. 

20 Inch Cutting Edge . 

24 “ 44 “ . 

. 7.00 

. 8.00 

Beef Splitters. 

Per doz. 

12 Inch Cutting Edge . 

14 44 44 44 . 

. .. 27.00 

. 32.00 

Family Cleavers . 


8 Inch Cutting Edge . 

Butcher Knives—Beech 

Handle. 

5 Inch Cutting Edge . 

S* .::::::::::: 

?*:: :: :: . 

. $2.40 

. 2 70 

. 3.00 

. 3.50 

. 4 00 

8 44 44 44 . 

. 6.20 

p 44 64 66 

. 6.40 

10 44 44 44 .. 

. 8.00 

11.. .. 

. 9.60 

12 44 44 44 . 

13 44 * 4 44 . 

14 44 44 44 .... . 

. 13.20 

. 16.80 


Skinning Knives—Advance 1 inch. 
Butcher Steels. 


10 Inch. 

12 44 . 

14 44 . 

.$7.50 

.12.40 

Scrapers. 

All Iron. 


Wood Handle. 

. 10.00 

Paring Knives. 

3 Inch Cutting Edge. . 

. $ 1.00 

Masticator. 

No. 1. 

.$ 12.00 


Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
have recently added a 12-quart Galvanized 
Iron Pail, which is sold at $3 per dozen, 
to the line of 12 and 14 quart Pails which 
they have heretofore been making. 

Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., issue a holiday catalogue in 
pamphlet form, in which 48 pages are 
devoted to ^Cutters, &c., Chairs, Desks, 


Tables, Rocking Horses, Toy Wagons, 
Perambulators, Velocipedes, &c They 
also call attention to a Five-Bottled Silver 
Plated Caster, which is sold at»$1.60 

The combination on Carriage Bolts is 
generally referred to as working very sat¬ 
isfactorily, and for the most part prices 
are strictly maintained by the manufact¬ 
urers. There are, however, some excep¬ 
tions 

The following is the price list of Scroll 
Saw Blades manufactured by W. F. & 
John Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill. It is 
subject to a discount of 35 per cent.: 


Length. 



Per 

Length. 


Per 

In. 

Width.. 

doz. 

In. 

Width. 

doz. 

5. 

1-16 

to 

3-16. 

.$0.60 

22.. 

• •X 

to %. 

.$2.75 

7. 

1-16 

to 

X- 

. .75 

24.. 

•X 

to %. 

. 2.95 

10. 

X 

to 

x. 

. 1.50 

26. 

•X 

to %. 

. 3.30 

12: 

X 

to 

5-16. 

. 1.60 

28.. 

• X 

to %. 

. 3.60 

14. 

3-16 

to 

5-16. 

. 1.80 

30.. 

•X 

to 1 . 

. 3.90 

16.. 

3-16 

to 

X- 

. 1.95 

32.. 

• X 

to 1 . 

. 4.40 

18.. 

X 

to 

X- 

. 2.85 

34.. 

• X 

to 1 . 

. 4.75 

20.. 

X 

to 

x. 

. 2.60 

36.. 

•X 

to 1 

. 5.00 


The Diamond Wrench and Tool Com¬ 
pany, Portland, Me., whose organization 
is referred to on page 750, advise us that 
they have adopted Coes’ List and quote 
discount 55 per cent., 60 days, with 3 per 
cent, discount for cash in ten days. We give 
below the sizes, openings and contents of 
cases: 

Size Wrench. 5fl 7 8 10 12 15 18 21 in 
Will open.... ft 1M 134 IK IX 9* 9* 3 4* 44 . 
Case contains 660666 321 dot. 

In the description given in our last issue 
of King’s Sash Support and Bolt the ad¬ 
dress of the manufacturers was not given. 
This article is made by the Palmer Hard¬ 
ware Mfg. Company, Troy, N. Y., who 
are also putting on the market King’s Bit 
Gauge. 

Items. 

The George Worthington Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have issued their cir¬ 
cular of fall and winter goods. It is de¬ 
voted to Stove Boards, Coal Hods, Elbows, 
Vases, Sleigh Bells, Skates, Snow Shovels, 
Fire Irons, Lamps and a variety of other 
seasonable articles, of which an interesting 
line is shown. The catalogue is well and 
compactly arranged, showing a varied line 
in comparatively small space. Their Gun 
catalogue illustrates some leading Arms 
and Ammunition, with Gun Implements 
and specialties in this line. It also calls 
attention to the completeness of their 
stock of General Hardware, Tinners’ Sup¬ 
plies, &c. 

The following changes have recently 
been made in the management of The 
Union Hardware Company, Torrington, 
Conn. George B. Farrell, for many years 
president, has resigned, and A. F. Mid- 
geon, who organized the company in 1864, 
has been elected in his place. Thomas W. 
Bryant becomes secretary and agent. Im¬ 
provements to the plant have already 
commenced and the new manager an¬ 
nounces that they propose to add to the 
business as rapidly as possible. 

Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., under date of November 10, 
issue a price current in which Sleigh Bells, 
Chimes, &c., are given a prominent place. 
Skates, Snow Shovels, Hand Sleds, with 
Decorated Pearl Agnate Ware, Clocks, 
Coal Vases and various specialties, are 
shown. 

Silver & Co., 56 Warren street, New 
York, issue a sheet in which their house¬ 
hold specialties are represented. It in¬ 
cludes a variety of new and ingenious 
articles. 

Blish, Mize & Silliman, of Atchison, 
Kan., wholesale Hardware merchants, are 
contemplating the abandonment of Cut 
Nails as part of their regular stock. They 
state that for some considerable time two- 
thirds of their Nail sales have consisted of 
I Wire Nails. This firm employ six travel* 
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insr men, and report a much more active 
demand during the past 30 days than 
earlier in the year. Their business was to 
some extent affected by the failure of crops 
in Central and Western Kansas. The trade 
of their territory is briskly competed for 
by the Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph wholesale merchants. In 
addition to their wholesale business* this 
firm have a very large retail trade. 

The catalogue of the Hulbert Fence 
and Wire Company, St. Louis, Mo.*, repre¬ 
sents a variety of Fencing and Wire 
Goods. A description is given also of 
Hulbert’s Patent Wire Netting and Picket 
Fence Field Loom. 

E. N. Hatcher, Columbus, Ohio, issues 
a catalogue of the Columbus Steel Thimble 
Skein Works, which are referred to as the 
largest and most complete in the world for 
the manufacture of Thimble Skeins. The 
plant covers 4 acres of ground. The dif¬ 
ferent patterns are represented and list 
prices given. 

The circular of Ice Creepers manufact¬ 
ured by L. A. Sayre, Newark, N. J., illus¬ 
trates the Rival, the Climax, the Security, 
the Eclipse, the Instep and the Sure Foot. 

The Iron City M/g. Company, South Pitts¬ 
burg, Tenn., announce that they have 
purchased the plant for manufacturing 
Hot-Pressed Nuts, also the entire stock of 
manufactured goods, from George C. 
McMurtry. In continuing the manufact¬ 
ure they intimate that they propose to 
maintain the high standard of quality on 
this brand of Nuts, and further state that 
they will give the lowest prices consistent 
with good quality and quantity. 

H. H. Mansfield, at 36 Pine street, New. 
York, has engaged in the business of fur¬ 
nishing Railway, Mill and Manufacturers’ 
Supplies, new and second-hand. Mr. 
Mansfield was with Barrows & Co., a well- 
known supply house, for a number of 
years. On Mr. Barrows’ death the busi¬ 
ness of the firm was discontinued, and 
Mr. Mansfield has now started for himself 
as above. 

II. S. Jackson & Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
have recently completed arrangements by 
which they are granted exclusive sales 
agency for the output of the Sequachee 
Hoe and Tool Company, at South Pitts¬ 
burg, Tenn., manufacturers of Eye Hoes, 
Picks, Mattocks, Grub Hoes, &c. They 
make special reference to the quality of 
their Eye Hoe, and intimate that they are 
prepared to meet prices from other manu¬ 
facturers. 

The Scranton Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
Ill., announce that the appointment of the 
Moore Mfg. Company as general selling 
agents for their line of Hangers has been 
withdrawn, and that hereafter the trade 
will be supplied direct from the factory. 
They also state that they are in better con¬ 
dition now than ever to give prompt de¬ 
livery and to quote close prices, and allude 
also to the merit of their Hangers. 

On page 68, in the announcement of F. 
A. Tyler, 128 W. Dominick street, Rome, 
N. Y., an illustration is given of his Pat¬ 
ent Flour Receptacle and Sifter. This 
article is shown m two positions, one in¬ 
dicating the manner of its use, and the 
other explaining its construction and the 
way especially in which the Sieve is at¬ 
tached. This Receptacle and Sifter is re¬ 
ferred to as exceedingly convenient for 
household use, and is made in two sizes, to 
hold a 25 or a 50 pound sack of fiour. 

The St. Louis Expanded Metal Com¬ 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., issue an interesting 
pamphlet explaining what their Expanded 
Metal is and the uses to which it is put. 
The pamphlet is copiously illustrated with 
cuts showing the different meshes in 
which the Expanded Metal is offered and 


its adaptation for fences, aviaries, screens 
and many uses for which netting is gener¬ 
ally utilized. It is interesting as show¬ 
ing the extent to which this new line of 
manufacture is being developed. 

In the description which was given in 
our issue of November 1, the address of 
the Lowell Wrench Company was incor¬ 
rectly given as Lowell, Mass., instead of 
Worcester; Mass. The trade will please 
note the correction. 

A. J. Harwi, of Atchison, Kan., is a 
wholesale and retail heavy Hardware mer¬ 
chant. He carries a full stock of Farming 
Implements, from Threshing Machines to 
the simplest Tools, Wagons, Wagon Mate¬ 
rials, Chains, Shelf Goods, and Bar Iron and 
Steel. He has excellent ideas as to the ar¬ 
rangement of stock. His manner of hand¬ 
ling Rope is as follows: The spools of Rope 
are placed on a hanging shelf in the base¬ 
ment of the store. The ends are then 
drawn up through holes in the floor and 
hung over hooks in the adjoining wall. 
When a customer calls for a piece of Rope 
the required length is drawn up, meas¬ 
ured, cut off, and the end again hung on, 
the hook, thus saving space in the store¬ 
room, as well as securing other obvious ad¬ 
vantages. 

Charles Monk, 190 Sixteenth street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., issues a neat and con¬ 
venient descriptive price list of the lifae 
of Molder's Tools, of which he is manu¬ 
facturer. Cuts are given of the Tools 
with dimensions and list prices. 

Louis Ernst & Son, Rochester, N. Y., 
dealers in Mechanics’ Tools and Builders’ 
Hardware, announce that soon after Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1889, they will remove to Nos. 129 
and 131 East Main street 


partment. They have largely increrased 
their plant from time to time and have 
bought up and absorbed a number of con¬ 
cerns, including Caswell, Converse & Co., 
Taunton, Mass., the Worcester Tack ana 
Staple Company and the Ayres Mfg. Com- 
any, together with several other smaller 
ouses. The catalogue, which contains 122 
large, well printed pages, relates to Bright 
Wire Goods, Staples, miscellaneous house¬ 
hold specialties, Mouse Traps, Muzzles, 
Tacks and Staples, Escutcheon Pins and 
standard and miscellaneous Wire Nails. 
It is to be observed that the catalogue puts 
several lines of Hardware and Wire into 
better and more systematic shape than 
that in which they are usually presented, 
with such arrangement and description of 
the goods as regards numbers ana classi¬ 
fication as will tend to obviate the confu¬ 
sion that has sometimes resulted. The 
company have recently added the Uni¬ 
versal Chain, which is described on page 
52, to which they refer as so thoroughly 
flexible and universal that it is adapted to 
a large variety of uses, and it is thought 
by them that it will meet with a large 
sale. The whole catalogue is very com¬ 
plete and will be appreciated by the trade. 

Peter Gerlach & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
issue a price list showing an exceptionally 
large and complete line of Ice Tools, of 
which more than 50 articles are repre¬ 
sented. In their circular relating to their 
manufactures they refer to their experi¬ 
ence of 14 years, the extent of their plant, 
and its equipment with requisite machin¬ 
ery for the manufacture of their goods. 
The excellence of the material used and 
the quality of the workmanship are em¬ 
phasized. 

Business Tendencies. r 


Owing to the recent death of Martin 
Fechtman, the copartnership heretofore 
existing under the firm name of Fechtman 
& Gade is dissolved. William F. Gade, 
surviving partner, will continue the busi¬ 
ness at the old stand, 205 Canal street, 
New York, where he will carry a line of 
Cabinet Hardware, Tools, &c., as hereto¬ 
fore. 

The Joliet Iron and Brass Foundry Com¬ 
pany, Joliet, Ill., manufacturers of patent 
malleable iron Furniture Casters, have ap¬ 
pointed John H. Graham & Co., 113 
Chambers street, New York, general 
agents for the sale of these goods, who 
will carry a stock for the convenience of 
the trade, and will be prepared to fill 
orders promptly at the lowest market 
prices. 

Through the daily papers the trade have 
learned of the disastrous fire in the factory 
of the Steam Gauge and Lantern Com¬ 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., on the 9th inst. 
In spite of the efforts that were made to 
check the fire and rescue the occupants 
the factory and its contents were totally 
destroyed, and with a lamentable loss of 
life. The company announce that rebuild¬ 
ing and equipping of the new factory will 
commence at once, and they state that the 
stocks of goods in their New York and 
Chicago stores will enable them to fill 
orders with promptness. They solicit the 
further orders of the trade, with the sug¬ 
gestion that as much time as possible be 
allowed for their execution. 

Wire Goods Company, Worcester, Mass., 
are about to issue to the trade a new and 
very complete catalogue of their large and 
increasing line. It is probably the largest 
and most complete line of strictly Wire 
Hardware that is offered to the trade. The 
company have four different factories lo¬ 
cated in different sections of the city, and 
their products are divided into the Wire 
Nail department, General Hardware de¬ 
partment, House-Furnishing Hardware 
and Novelties and Tack and Staple de¬ 


We print below extracts from a number 
of letters from Hardwaremen in the local¬ 
ities indicated, in which they discuss the 
question as to the tendency of the trade 
toward direct dealings with the manufact¬ 
urer. It will be seen that many of our 
corresjxjndents refer to the important posi¬ 
tion occupied by the jobbers, and the ad¬ 
vantage for the small dealer in purchasing 
from them on account of being able to 
procure the goods promptly and in such 
quantities as are required by their trade. 
The disposition on the part of the larger 
retailers to purchase direct from the manu¬ 
facturers is also referred to, as well as the 
increased activity and enterprise of the 
manufacturers in seeking this class of trade. 

Helena , Mont .—We find it to our interest to 
deal directly with manufacturers, and are 
gradually placing our trade in that way. We 
think other houses here are doing the same. 

Amsterdam, N. Y .—It is our opinion that 
the table of Fred. P. Straub & Co. is a fair in¬ 
dication of the drift of trade. We think, how¬ 
ever, that the smaller dealers are more loyal to 
the jobbers and will continue to be so, than the 
larger dealers, and that a table furnished by 
the small dealer would make an opposite show¬ 
ing, which would be in favor of the jobber. It 
is evident that if the jobbers are not holding 
their own it is the desire of the manufacturer 
that they should not, for reasons that are best 
understood between jobber and manufacturer. 
It has occurred to us that the manufacturers 
are uneasy and are desirous of and court direct 
dealings, and if this is so and they make it 
agreeable to the retailer, as they do, tne retailer 
will give the manufacturer the preference. 
We speak only in a general way ana will allow 
exceptions. 

Watertown , N. Y .—I never have kept a 
record of my purchases as to proportions 
bought from jobber or manufacturer, Dut my 
purchases are now and always have been mostly 
from the manufacturer. 

Shakopee, Minn .—If manufacturers would 
sell goods without protecting the jobber it 
would be good policy to buy of them if they 
would always be willing to sell in quantities to 
suit. But they will not. Then another thing* 
where is the manufacturer that makes a full 
line of Hardware ? I think that the jobber is 
a necessity to the small purchaser. He can get 
all goods necessary in one stock by buying from 
the jobber. By buying of the jobber we give 
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employment to a large number of men. I be¬ 
lieve in living and let live. If a retail buyer is 
large enough he mi$ht make a saving to some 
extent by buying direct. 

Per ham, Mi nn.—Regarding the purchase of 
goods from manufacturer ana jobber, we can 
safely say 80 per cent, of the goods used in 
central and northern Minnesota are bought 
from Western Jobbers. 

Wellington , Kansas. —The general tendency 
of the retail trade is toward buying direct 
from the manufacturer, and tne only reason 
why more goods are not bought direct is be¬ 
cause it takes so long to get them. 

Stillwater , Minn .—We do not believe the job¬ 
ber is gaming on the maker. We are visited every 
year by more and more agents of manufact¬ 
urers in lines in which we have heretofore 
dealt only with jobbers, and when we can 
swing the requisite number of goods we find it 
to our advantage to deal direct, and the manu¬ 
facturer often makes it so, even if we do not 
need half the jobbing quantity. There are 
several lines that we have dropped buying of 
the jobbers for years, and our trade is growing 
more direct, especially with the manufacturer’s 
agent, who carries a stock where we can get 
them within 50 hours after ordering them. On 
seasonable goods we find it best to contract 
with manufacturers for the amounts we want. 
We can at least buy them on as good terms as 
from the jobbers, and then we are more certain 
of the quality and the time we will receive 
them. 

Ft. Madison, Iowa —W e are of the opinion 
that the bulk of Hardware is sold through the 
jobber, at least, in our own case. We prefer 
to buy from the jobber—firstly, because we can 
buy in such quantities as our trade demands, 
ana, secondly ,*.a £ood buyer if he wants a round 
lot of a certain line of goods has only to state 
it to his jobber and a satisfactory price will at 
once be made to him, and when Eastern 
freights are taken into consideration the job¬ 
ber has done him the most good. As regards 
buying from manufacturers’ agents, there is 
very little of that done among the retailers. 
The facts are that the retailer does uot receive 
one call from the manufacturer or his agents 
where he receives 25 from the jobber. Hence 
he gets out of the habit of thinking of buying 
from first hands, and it is well he does, for he 
would be forever overstocking himself from the 
manufacturer, while from the jobber he buys 
iust wdiat he wants. In our opinion the jobbing 
business is on the increase and the manufactur¬ 
ers’ business is being more closely confined to 
the wholesale trade. 

Washington , D. C. —We do more business 
direct now than ever before, and thiuk, so far 
as our city is concerned, this is general. 

Indianapolis , Ind.— Our impression is that 
manufacturers are gradually undermining the 
jobbers, and, although our business is larger 
than ever before, it is only kept so bv constant 
attention, and by having the advantages of a 
large line. 

Princeton , III. —Of late years we have in our 
business found that we can do as well with the 
jobber, and at times better, than we can with 
the manufacturer, whose goods are represented 
and bandied by jobbers. There are some lines 
in which we can get concessions from manu¬ 
facturers by taking case lots and buying for 
long future, but we believe the delay in getting 
goods from manufacturers, the necessity of 
buying in larger quantities and extra freight 
more than equal the difference in price made 
us by manufacturer and jobber. Our rule is 
to favor the jobber when we can, though we 
have to buy some goods of manufacturers. 

Washington, D. C.— We believe the general 
tendency is to buy direct from the manufact¬ 
urer. This is ]>articularly true of large and 
cash buyers, but, on the other hand, we be¬ 
lieve the number of jobbers is increasing from 
year to year, because the smaller trade find it 
a great advantage to be able to buy an assort¬ 
ment of goods from one dealer, thereby saving 
them a great amount of freight. Further¬ 
more, the small dealers do not always know 
where an article they want is made, and, by 
ordering it from their jobber, they generally 
succeed in obtaining what they want. 

Fremont , Neb. —I carefully read the table 
prepared by Fred. P. Straub & Co. I have 
never taken pains to keep such a record, and 
am too busy now to look further into the mat¬ 
ter than to say, with me, there has been in¬ 
creased direct dealings with the manufacturers 
from year to year. This, in my case, is caused 
principally by the desire to get the quantity 
discount in some cases, and the fact that the 
manufacturers are pushing out their salesmen, 
visiting trade they formerly did not call on or 
solicit. 

Stanton, Mich.—In our opinion the general 
tendency is not toward increased trade direct 
with manufacturers, except in some special 


lines of goods like Axes, Scythes or Nails. 
The average retail dealer securing a good as¬ 
sortment and prices ranging as low, if not 
lower, from jobber. The gain of securing 
goods in cleaner and more perfect shape is 
usually counterbalanced by carrying a larger 


The store is on the street floor of a new 
two-story and basement brick building, 
specially erected for the Hardware busi¬ 
ness. The exterior is of red pressed brick 
and white sandstone trimmings, with gal¬ 



Fig. 294 .—Congdon db Henry Hardware Co.'s Store , Rapid City , Dakota . 


stock‘than necessary in buying direct and in 
original packages. 

Doland , Dak .—We are buying two-thirds of 
our goods from jobbers. 

v Morrilton , Ark —We buy more from manu¬ 
facturers than formerly. 

Canal Fulton , Ohio .—We should say the 
tendency was in favor of manufacturers. 
Such has been our experience within the last 
three years. 

Cadiz, Ohio .—We buy more of late years of 
jobbers than we did 15 years since. We, of 


vanized iron cornice. A general view of 
the store is given in Fig. 740, from which 
it will be seen that on either side of the 
wide entrance there are handsome show 
windows. The entrance is 10 feet in the 
clear, as shown in the plan, the dimen¬ 
sions of the store being 40 x 100 feet. It 
is entirely finished in Black Hills yellow 
pine, natural colors in oil and varnish, with 
trimmings of cherry, the projections being 
touched with jet black The ceiling is 



course, buy heavy goods from the manufact¬ 
urers, same as we have always done. We think 
our neighbors do about the same. 

Wellington, Ohio .—I do not think in this 
section of the State that Hardware dealers, 
except very large dealers and jobbers, buy to 
any large extent direct from the manufact¬ 
urers. As I buy my goods for cash, should 
avail myself of manufacturers' prices if it 
w'ere to iny advantage. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

The illustrations herewith given. Figs. 
294 to 300, represent the complete and 
attractive store of Congdon & Henry Hard¬ 


also of yellow pine, and is painted a light 
bluish tint. 

The show windows are heavy plate 
glass and extend back into the store 6 
feet. The floor of the show window is 13 
feet front, and * at the rear, or in line with 
the doors, it is 15 feet 3 inches, and is 
raised 18 inches above the floor of the 
store. This window space is not sepa¬ 
rated from the store in any manner what¬ 
ever, and its depth allows a deep entrance, 
forming a vestibule, as shown on the plan 
with a cast-iron plate in front raised o 
inches above the sidewalk and extending 



ware Company, Rapid City, Dak. Besides 
indicating the general arrangement, it also 
explains some of the methods adopted for 
accommodating certain lines of goods, and 
suggestions will be found which will be of 
interest to the trade. 


back 2 feet 6 inches. The other 3 feet 6 
inches is an extension of the main floor, 
making an entrance in which it is very 
easy to handle all kinds of heavy goods, 
and is safe to walk on in all kinds of 
weather. It will also be observed that a 
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very large glass frontage is obtained by 
making the side lights in the entrance so 
deep (5 foot glass) and full hight in one 
light, making a total frontage of six lights, 
or 575 square feet, while by allowing the 
glass to run so low, it is possible to see 
goods the full length of the store from 
the street. 

The floor plan also indicates the general 
arrangement of the store, showing the loca¬ 
tion of shelving, counters, cases and racks, 
with a designation also of the goods to 
which they are devoted. On either side 
of the building next the show window is a 
large sample card against the wall, 14 feet 
6 inches by G feet, which extends to the 
ceiling, which is 16 feet in the clear trom 
the store floor. 

The office is situated on the left side of 
the storeroom as you enter, 26 feet from 
the front. It is inclosed with railing of 
the same color and trimming as the shelv¬ 
ing and fixtures, and has connected with 



Fig. 297.— Section of Shelving . 

it a fire-proof vault with double fire-proof 
doors built in the main wall of the build¬ 
ing. This vault is 4 feet wide by 14 feet 
deep, with the safe located in the back 
end, leaving space for rack and pigeon¬ 
holes 9 feet long and 9 feet high, for cir¬ 
culars, quotations and papers of all de¬ 
scriptions, classified and arranged so as to 
be convenient at all times. 

There is a satisfactory arrangement of 
shelving for Tinware, commencing at the 
vault and extending back. This shelving 
is flush with the vault, and at the ledge is 
34 inches wide. The shelving is adjust¬ 
able, and can be arranged to suit any size 
or style of Tinw are, and is 27 inches wide. 
Under the ledge is a large apace fitted for 
Hoi low-Ware. 

The counters on this side of the store are 
3 feet 2 inches in the clear from the ledge 
or shelving? making room for two persons 
to pass each other easily. They are fin¬ 
ished in the same style as shelving with 
cherry tops and round ends, and are built 
with panels in center, allowing the top to 
project, making it possible to stand up to 
the counter and yet not mar it at the base. 
There is an A- shaped iron rack in the 
center of the rear of the store with open 
space entirely around it for handling iron. 
The rack is so arranged that all Iron shall 
be on end, as the ceiling is high enough to 
admit the longest Bars kept in stock. The 
rack is spaced off on all sides to separate 
different sizes and quantities, the front 
side being devoted to Pick and Tool 
Steel. 

An inclosed stairway leads from the 
rear of the store around the elevator to 


3 er story, Fig. 295, where are tinshop 
a large, well-lighted showroom with 
ceiling 14 feet in the clear. It will be 
noticed that the inclosed stairway leading 
from the rear of the store back of the ele¬ 
vator is lighted by a large window at the 
head of the stairway and runs to the base- 



Fig. 298.— Rack for Bolts , Nuts and 
Washers. 


ment. Fig. 296, which is full size of the 
building, 40 x 100 feet. This basement 
is floored with 2-inch plank and is 8 feet 
in the clear from floor to ceiling. It is 
lighted at front with four large windows 
and has a door for passage under the side¬ 
walk, where there is additional storage 
room, 10 x 40 feet, lighted through the 
sidewalk. There are also three large win¬ 
dows in the rear. 

Referring to some of the arrangements 
in use in this well-equipped establishment, 
Fig. 297 shows a section of the shelving 
on the right-hand side of the store with 
interchangeable sample boxes. The shelv¬ 
ing is 14 inches deep, with a ledge 30 
inches deep, or an extension of 16 inches 
from shelving. Under the ledge are two 
deep shelves for carrying goods too heavy 
for sample boxes, such as Grindstone 
Fixtures, Barn-Door Hangers, Strap and T 
Hinges, Bench Screws, Ac. 

Fig. 298 shows a portion of the Bolt 
rack, which, from the small amount of space 
it occupies, 8 feet by 22 inches, and the 



Fig, '299.—Bird-Cage Rack, 


quantity of Bolts it is capable of holding, 
is referred to as exceedingly complete and 
satisfactory. As will be seen from the 
cut, the rack will carry a full line of Car¬ 
riage Bolts, with the Washers necessary, 
on the one side; also a line of Threaded 
and Blank Nuts. On the opposite side is 
a small line of Norway, Machine, T-head 
and Tire Bolts and Lag Screws, all ar¬ 
ranged according to size. As indicated 
in the engraving, the rack is built up 
square, 22 inches by 8 feet, with a flat top 
to carry extra stock, and has 168 pigeon¬ 
holes on each side. It is divided diag¬ 
onally from end to end, admitting a Bolt 
4 inches long in the shortest hole and 18 


inches long in the longest hole. It will 
also be noticed that the rack is made to 
take in a full list of common Carriage 
Bolts made on the one line, so that it is 
only necessary to mark the thickness of 
wire on the frame at the end of the line 
and the length of the Bolt at the top of 
the pigeon-hole. 

Fig. 299 is a Bird Cage Rack, attached to 
iron column in the center of the store, or it 
could, if desired, be hung from the ceiling. 
It is 7 feet in diameter, made of f-inch 
round irou, braced with strap iron, and 
hangs from a fastening above on the post. 
It will hold three dozen common size Bird 
Cages. 

Fig. 300 is a portion of Nail Counter. 
It is 2 feet 6 inches wide and 2 feet 9 
inches high. These Counters are made in 
the same style as the other counters in the 
store, with round ends and cherry tops. 
They are, it will be seen, double-deck 
counters, the Nail bins being 18 inches 



Fig. 300.— Nail Counter. 


wide in the clear and will hold about 200 
pounds each. They are so built that the 
Nails can be drawn from either side of the 
Counter. 


Exports. 

PER SHIP SOUTHERN CROSS, OCTOBER 26, 1888, 
FOR SYDNEY, N. S. W. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co. —600 pieces Staves. 

By F. B. Wheeler db Co. —300 dozen Brooms, 
7y dozen Brushes. 

By V. Basanta. —550 dozen Handles, 44 dozen 
Saws, 20 dozen Handles, 34 dozen Saws and 
Files, 20 dozen Shovels, 40 dozen Clocks, 1 
dozen Toy Blocks, 1 gross Toy Guns, 50 gross 
Paper Caps, y 2 dozen Air Guns, 1 dozen 
Lanterns, 1 dozen Refrigerators. 2 1-6 dozen 
Bird Cages, % dozen Air Guns, 27 dozen 
Lamp Goods, 8 y dozen Lamp Goods, 2 dozen 
Lamp Goods, 30 dozen Ice Chests, 1500 
Wheels and Axles, 12 Clocks, 40 Step-Lad¬ 
ders. 

By Leaycraft db Co. —25,393 pieces Roofing 
Slate. 

By Ilsley , Doubleday db Co. —4 Carts, 15 gross 
Axle Grease, 13 dozen Castings, 3 barrels 
Castings, 2 y gross Axle Grease, 181 pounds 
Glue, 5 gross Toys, 6720 pounds Axle Grease. 

Bu Coombs. Crosby db Eddy. —1200 pounds 
Nails, 6 dozen Hatchets, 30 dozen Axes, 1 
dozen Mangles, 42 Wringers, 1 dozen Churns, 
3 dozen Pumps, 16 dozen Rakes, 70 dozen 
House-Furnishing Goods, 4 dozen Tools, 13 
gross Hardware, 3 gross House-Furnishing 
Goods, 7 dozen Tools, 4 gross House-Furnish¬ 
ing Goods. 

3y R. W. Cameron db Co. —40,000 pieces Slate. 
49 packages Machinery, 6 boxes Pumps, 5418 
pounds Tires, 10,270 pounds Bolts. 


v orking Machinery. 

By Peters db Calhoun Company. —2 cases 
Saddlery 

By W. db B. Douglas. —50 Pumps. 

By H. F. Roberts. — 2 cases Plated-Ware, 

9 packages Plated-Ware, 1 case Clocks. 

By H. A. Rogers. —1 Iron Safe. 

By Singer Mfg. Company. — 797 cases Sewing 
Machines. • 

By Ansonia Clock Company. —9 boxes Clocks. 

By W. K. Freeman. —19 packages Agricultural 
implements. 

By E. F. C. Young. —2 cases Lead Pencils. 

By A. S. Lascelles db Co. —82 dozen Hatchets, 
5 gross Hardware, 35 dozen Axes, 8 dozen 
Mattocks, 6 dozen Picks, 86 dozen Pails, 3 
barrels Cow Bells, 32 dozen Hatchete, 35 
dozen Axes, 8 dozen Mattocks, 6 dozen neks. 

By E. Miller d> Co. —26 packages Lamp Goods. 

By Plumb. Burdict db Barnard. —6 cases Iron 
Bolts. 
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By National Mfg. Company.—4 cases Rat Business Methods. found to have increased in elastic limit by 

Traps. from 17 tons in the billet to 25 tons in a 

By Manhattan Brass Company.— 3 cases We have from time to time published 5 w j re ro( j or m increase of 47 per 

BvBradlei? 1 # Hubbard -3 packages Lamp info ’7 nat * OD !? regard to matters relating cent . The brreking-stress was raised in 
Good* • ^ Hubba “• P to the details of business, with sugges- all case8> a No. 1 rod increasing from 28 

By Crane db McMahon.— 26 bundles Rims. tions as to new and improved methods. | 32 tons. The reduction of area at the 

By McCoy db Sanders.—\ case Hardware. Among enterprising and progressive busi- j K)int c f f rac t U re was increased in all the 
By J . L. Mott Iron Works.— 91 packages neS8 men there is a constant change, as jL ec j mens being from 54 per cent, in the 
. n II T P __ Ji. lO LNm old methods are superseded by others u:n Af ner Ppn t. in No. 5 rod. The 


By Bradley db Hubbard .—3 packages Li 
Goods. 

By Crane db McMahon .—26 bundles Rims. 
By McCoy db Sanders .—1 case Hardware. 


Stoves. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son .—12 packages Fire 
Arms, 10 eases Clocks, 93 cases Sewing Ma- 


old methods are superseded by others b ^ llet to 67 per cent . i n No. 5 rod. The 
which secure a saving of time with better j S p ccb i c gravity was increased by rolling 


chines, 1 box Hardware, 44 packages system and greater accuracy and conven- from 7 g 2 6 in the original billet to 7.865 

Wagons, 2 cases Hardware. 6 cases Stoves, i en ce in despatch of business. While the : n rolled wire rod and 7 852 in the 

WOOieet Hose, 7 packages Agricultural Im- , an8 that £ e found ada pted to the exi- 1 annealedwfre rod* 

S ’ W CrateS 8t ° VeS ’ * PaCkag “ S F,,e ' gencies of certain houses may not be suited , “X autTor of the paper says it is evi- 


annealed wire rod. 
The author of the 


per says it is evi- 


By Strong db Trowbridge .—2 cases Hammers, to the business of others, information in ( j en ^ that the density 01 the steel is con- 
1 case Traps. 8 cases Hardware. 3 cases Nails, regard to them is notwithstanding stimu- 1 gjderably and permanently affected by the 

1 barrelTools, 3 packages Hardware, 2 cases i a fing and serviceable and often leads to effect 0 f rolling the iron. Although the 
By McL^n Bros. dt Rigg.-M dozen Handles, th* deling of new and better methods. biUet8 we re str ongly heated before the 

2 dozen Graters, 15 dozen Forks, 3 gross We shall therefore value suggestions from , commencement of rolling, the temperature 
Vegetable Presses, 4 gross Mouse Traps, 21(1 our readers in regard to desirable methods rap idly during the operation, on ac- 
dozen Lamp Chimneys, 1 gross Graters, 1 relating to any of the many details con- count of the sec tional area becoming very 


dozen Hammers, 3 dozen Wringers. 

By Arkell db Douglas .—16 dozen Shovels, 21 
dozen Axes, 19 dozen Hoes, 12 gross Chim- 


gcneral interest, specific advices in regard nt op the relatively large surface of 
to methods of buying, keeping accounts, the ro( j, t h e molecules of which had not 
recording prices, classification of Hard- time to reft rrange themselves in the same 


dozen Axes, 19 dozen Hoes, 12 gross China- recording prices, cmsMiicatiou ui amu- time to rearrange themselves in tiie same 
neys, 3 gross Blacking, 3^ dozen Corn Mills, ware in price books, or otherwise, sugges- manr | 0 r fig they probably had done in the 
1 dozen Guns, 50,000 Primers, 5000 Cart- tions in regard to taking stock and many b jp et which case the section of the 

Arefa^Br^m aSdtaatowte ° the - r S ! milar t 0 p j CS wiH ** 0f eS I K;cial rolled steel was comparatively large, and 
504 dozen Handles. 40 dozen Axes, 9 dozen servlce to our readers. the rate 0 f cooling much slower. _ The 

Traps. 24 dozen Reflectors, 1130 pounds Cast- From Elsworth & Dudley, Poughkeep- alteration in the physical properties of 
ings, 4 dozen Wheels, 200 pounds Castings, ! . N y we have received a card, repro- the wire rod, compared with the original 

£Tu Storelsftsoo B’rZ. 8 duced below, which they use in sending billet as shown by the increMed elast.city 

Corn Mills, 20 dozen Picks, 80 dozen Axes, remittances. They refer to having found and tenacity and diminished elongation 
10 dozen Picks, 40 dozen Shovels, 60 dozen jt very satisfactory after a use of several of the rod, is doubtless due in some meas- 
Axes, 20,000 Cartridges, 1 dozen Guns, 70,000 re Tbe car( j ^ follows, printed in ure to the effect of rapid cooling in the 
Primers Kdozen Machines 66 cases Ranges. r process of manufacture. This is proved 

„ A mnlrl & ( n —4 enses \\ arrons. inx . F x 


Traps. 24 dozen Reflectors, 1130 pounds Cast- From 
ings, 4 dozen Wheels, 200 pounds Castings, 1 • N << 

gross Broom Handles, 200 dozen Handles, 20 ‘’ , 
dozen Shovels, 2500 Broom Handles, 3 dozen duced D 
Corn Mills, 20 dozen Picks, 80 dozen Axes, remittan 
10 dozen Picks, 40 dozen Shovels, 60 dozen jt very s 
Axes, 20,000 Cartridges, 1 dozen Guns, 70,000 
Primers, )4 dozen Machines, 66 cases Ranges. - , . 

By Arnold. Cheney db Co .—1 cases Wagons, rea inK: 
17 cases Wagons, 11 cases Bolts and Nuts, 14 
Wheels, 100 cases Axes, 5 cases Brooms. - 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro .—21 dozen Wash- . ,, 
boards, 96 dozen Chimneys, 30 dozen Axes, L U CC 
240 dozen Handles, 2 dozen Corn Mills, 

1 dozen Btove Trucks, 2 dozen Guns, 8 dozen , . 
Reloading Tools, 132 dozen Mouse Traps, J\0,... 
1 Wagon Jack, ^ dozen Lathes, 2 cases 
Hardware, 9 cases Hardware, 11 cases Tools, 

170 dozen Handles, 24 dozen Shade Rollers, 1 0 _ 

12 dozen Mouse Traps, 8 cases Tools, 3 cases 
Hardware, K dozen Hand Carts, 2 dozen 
Grindstone Fittings, 8 dozen Hatchets, 40 T QV 
dozen Handles. 1 case Guns, 100 boxes 
Clothes Pins, 32 boxes Stove Parts, 1 Cask 
Pumps, 3 packages Lamp Goods, 8 Scroll 
Saws, 6 cases Tools, 6 cases Hardware, 17,000 
Cartridges, 100,000 Primers, 20 Guns, 6 T)J nrt 
dozen Grindstone Fixtures, 17 dozen JTL6CI 
Wrenches, 20 dozen Hatchets, 85 dozen 
Handles, 6 dozen Horse Brushes, 6 cases 
Tools, 2 cases Hardware, 16 dozen Axes, 1 
case Tools, 1 case Hardware, 19 packages 
Lamp Goods, 14 packages Pumps, 8 dozen 
Bird Cages, 8 cases Tools. 19 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 40,000 Cartridges, 60,000 Primers, 67 
Guns. 12 dozen Mop Handles. 1 dozen Vises, 

7)4 dozen Saws, 12 dozen Picks, 20 dozen 

Axes, 1 dozen Lawn Mowers, 32 dozen - 

Wrenches. , 


the rate of cooling much slower. The 
alteration in the physical properties of 
the w ire rod, compared with the original 
billet, as shown by the increased elasticity 
and tenacity and diminished elongation 


Check on Fallkill National Bank, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Ao ..... Dated 


_188 


For account 


A mount $ ....- 

Pleuse return this card, after receipting on the back. 

^ Elsworth & Dudley , 

260 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Wrenches. tbe eard contains simply ft by the fact that after annealing the wire 

PBR SHIP minister of mabine, October 25, ^ ^ the date the words “Received rod, by placing it between pieces of wbite- 
FOR Melbourne, auotralia. cbeck gent herewith ” and a line for hot steel and allowing them to cool slowly 

BjX. W. Cameron <tCo.—b cases Nuts and . . The fact that the card, together, the i esults of tensile tests showed 

l^ 4 Wp^r, P l^ H%w2ri0 caS whichit will'be observed, is returned re- that the steel was brought a little nearer 
Axle Grease, 1 case Brushes. 2 cases Whips, ceipted, as per the form printed on the to tne condition of the original billet. 
By Coombs. Crosby db Eddy.— 24 dozen ba( ^ it will be seen, a complete Rolling the steel down to such small sizea 

Handles. 4 dozen Rakes, 1 dozen Plated- f tb navment at a high temperature induces absolute 

Ware, 42 Blocks, 3doren Handk* b dozen memorand um of the payment. mo lecu& contact, closing up any miscro- 

ShovSs, 6 ^ Lavm’Mowers, 12 dozen CJombs^ jg|f ec ts of Rolling and Wire-Drawing scopic ^avities left in the steel when in the 
157 dozen Hardware, 37 dozen Carpenters . £ form of a billet. This probably accounts, 

Tools, 7 dozen Axes, 3 dozen Iron Hooks, 21 Upon Mild Steel. to some extent, for the increase of the 

dozen Garden Tools, 6 dozenAxes, 120cases - elastic limit and breaking-stress,* because 

|) C ^ An interesting paper has been contrib- the continuity of the molecules is less 

By Strong dt Trowbridge.— 20 cases Axes, 3 „ted to the Institution of Civil Engineers broken than m steel which has had Ires 

cases Hammers, &c., 6 cases Handles, 2 casks by Horace Allen, which is summarized work upon it. Mr. Allen deems remark- 

Pumps, 1 case Shade Rollers, 2 cases Lamp- , the Ironmonger. That gentleman made able the increased contraction of area in. 

aWesofteste in order t! prove that the the wire rod. Generally, the effect of 
Lamp ware, &c., 3 cases Hardware, 14 cases manipulation of steel, during its formation putting mechanical work upon steel is the 
Cartridges, 1 case Nails, 1 case Hardware, 1 ^to wire, had greatly increased its tensile production of increased tenacity, accom- 
case Choppers, 1 case Hay Forip, 1 case strenfft h He selected a mild-steel billet, panied by a diminished contraction of 
ca^Hardware 8 ^c^AlS^c^Hateh- 2 inchre'square in section, and having the area yet in wire rod the tenacity and the 
ets 4 cases Hardware, 1 case Rivets, 1 case following chemical composition: Carbon, contraction of area are greater. 

Traps, 6 cases Nails, 45 Kegs Nails, 1 case 0.115; silicon, 0.009; sulphur, 0.068; ^ _ 

Nails, 100 Boxes Clothes Pins, 8 packages phosphorus, 0.072; manganese, 0.410, and . w m . 

Hardware, 3 cases Tools, 3 cases Wringers, 1 r ** portion of this billet was Puget Sound, m Washington Territory^ 

&WhS. 8 2 ^ Ko, i'S turned down for testing, and sustained a exported during the first six months 

Rakes, 1 case Hardware, 2 breaking load of 28.08 tons per square of 1888 lumber to the 
.cases hardware. inch, with an elongation of 28.1 percent. $<05,500, nearly all of it to Australia^ 

By A. S. LasceUes <£ Co .—39 cases Handles. Another portion of the billet was rolled and considerably in excess of the trade 
iM. RtAfnrtnin Cfrmnanv. —2 boxes F. _ . . , _ 1 _._ 


By Meriden l 
Plated-W are 


Britannia Company.- 
e, 5 packages Plated-Wi 


into wire rod. In this case the rods were I last year. 
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Sperry’s Hog Scolder. 

D. R. Sperry & Co., of Batavia, Ill., 
have just brought out a new article of sea¬ 
sonable interest. It is a heavy cast-iron 



Sperry's Hog Scalder. 

kettle intended for use in scalding hogs. 
Its shape and general appearance are 
shown in the accompanying cut. Its in¬ 
side dimensions are as follows: 5 feet 4 

inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide and 2 
feet deep. The manufacturers state that 
the shape and dimensions were furnished 
them by a practical butcher and are just 
what is required, being amply large 
enough to take in the largest hog. It is in¬ 


point is made that in this way all the 
tefcth are given exactly the same set. 
Special attention is also called to the fact 
that as this saw-set is made the hood, bed 
plate or anvil, and die-bar are so arranged 
as to give the operator full view of the 
saw teeth while setting. The pressure is 


with which it can be used, as well as its 
simplicity and effectiveness, are alluded to. 

Marlin Repeating Rifle, Model 1888. 

This arm, which has recently been put 
on the market, is manufactured by the 



The Practical Saw Jointer. 


referred to as easy and directly downward 
on the teeth, without liability of bending 
or twisting the saw or saw blade, or break- 


Marlin Fire Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn. The accompanying illustration re¬ 
presents the weapon open, and indicates 



. ■ 


Marlin Repeating Rifle , Model 1888. 



1 

-Tjsl 

i_ 


tended to be set in a low’ brick arch, so 
arranged that the hog may be immersed 
directly in the kettle. 


The Superior Saw-Set. 


The American Tool Company, Canton, 
Ohio, are manufacturing the saw-set shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It is de¬ 


ing the teeth. The manufacturers also 
call attention to the excellence of material 
and workmanship. 


The Practical Saw Jointer. 

The above article is put on the market 
by Danforth & Pike, 114 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. It is used on the 
saw as shown in the cut. The file in the 



signated as the Superior. In the use of 
this saw-set the gauge is set over the die- 
bar to the length of the saw-teeth, and 
the set for the teeth is regulated by low¬ 
ering or raising the gauge screw, locking 
it with the small lock nut, which can be 
used above or below the hood. The 


slot is adjustable so that the full width of 
the file may be utilized on one side, then 
the file reversed and used in the same way 
until it is all worn out. This tool is re¬ 
ferred to as making a great saving in time, 
and insuring accuracy in jointing the teeth 
to an equal length. The ease and facility 


in a general way the method of its opera¬ 
tion. Its different parts are designated as 
follows: A, the lever; B, the breech bolt; C, 
the extractor; D, the-carrier block; E, 
the locking bolt; F, the hammer; G, the 
trigger. The lock mechanism is referred 
to as simple, having but few pieces, and 
these so constructed as not to be liable 
to get out of order. The breech bolt, 
which is of steel, comes up solidly against 
the end of the barrel, and is locked in its 
place by a square locking bolt of tem¬ 
pered steel, which slides up and down in 
grooves in the frame on the same plan as 
the breech block in the well-known 
Sharp’s rifle, and has also as a backing the 
solid part of the frame. This arrangement 
is to do away with all weak devices which 
are liable to break or get out of order. 
This locking bolt is operated directly by 
the lever without the aid of any links or 
other pieces. The firing pin is drawn 
back by the locking bolt, and is held by it 
until the cartridge is placed in the cham¬ 
ber of the barrel and the bolt firmly 
locked in its place, by this means making 
the premature explosion of a cartridge im¬ 
possible. The gun is so constructed that 
in operating it the cartridges do not jump 
back into the carrier block, as in many 
rifles of this kind, but slide back with the 
opening of the bolt, thus avoiding the 
danger of haviug a cartridge explode in 
the magazine tube by the sudden jumping 
of the whole column of cartridges in the 
tube The manipulation is referred to as 
exceedingly easy and almost noiseless. It is 
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sometimes desirable to cut off the supply of 
cartridges from the magazine, and this 
can be accomplished by pressing in very 
slightly the spring cover over the loading 
hole in the side of the frame. Doing this 
holds back the cartridges, so that none can 
enter the carrier, but the rifle may still be 
operated as usual, and thus used as a 
single-loader while the cartridges in the 
magazine are held in reserve. It also pro¬ 
vides an additional means of safety when 


the rifle is carried while hunting or other¬ 
wise, because by this provision the barrel 
may be left entirely empty. If the maga¬ 
zine be not cut off after firing one or more 
shots, there will always be either the last 
exploded shell or a loaded cartridge in the 
barrel. This rifle is designed to use 32, 
88 and 44 caliber cartridges of the Win- 



Lemon Reamer and Strainer. 


Chester 1873 model. The rifle is now of¬ 
fered in 24, 26 and 28 inch octagon barrel, 
38 and 44 caliber. The 32 caliber and 
round barrels of the various sizes will be 
put on the market at an early date. 


is permitted to escape into the glass. The 
point is made that in this way the pulp 
and seeds are left in the strainer, permit¬ 
ting only the clear juice to escape. 


Little Giant Wheel-Holding Attach¬ 
ment. 

The illustration represents this article, 
which is simply an extra tail-block to their 


Little Giant drilling machines, which is 
put on the market by Wells Bros. & Co., 
Greenfield, Mass. It is used for drilling 
the tire while on the wheel. This tail- 
block slides up and down in the ways of 
the machine, so as to overcome the differ¬ 
ence in the size of wheels. Two tail- 
blocks are thus furnished with the ma¬ 
chine, one to drill flat work upon the 
table of the machine and the other to drill 
tires, as shown in the cut. 

The Novelty See-Saw and Merry- 
Go-Round. 


The Canton Saw Works, Canton, Ohio, 
are putting this article on the market. It 



on which the seats are placed rests upon 
a standard or support of the form shown, 
which is so arranged that it can be raised 
to different hights to suit the comfort of 
the persons riding, and also folds up com¬ 
pactly so as to permit of its being put 
away in a small space. The socket on the 
under side of the board, into which the 



Fig. l.—The Eclipse Ice Creeper. 

round top of the support fits, can 
readily be moved so as to balance persons 
of different weights, and the construction 
is such as to permit a motion up and down 
as a see-saw, or around in a circle, or both 
combined. The manner in which seats 
are attached permits their being placed in 
any desired position, either straight or 
sideways at an angle. The attractiveness 
of this article and the pleasure with which 
it is used by children, together with its 
simplicity of construction and durability, 
and the fact that there is no place about 
the bearings that the children can be 
pinched while the machine is in use, and 



Fig. 2 .—Ice Creeper Attached to Rubber. 

the moderate price at which it is offered, 
are points made by the manufacturers in 
regard to it. 


The Eclipse Ice Creeper. 

This article is made by L. A. Sayre, 
Newark, N. J., and is designed especially 
for ladies’ use on rubbers. It is fastened 




Little Giant Wheel-Holding Attachment. 


Lemon Reamer and Strainer. 

Silver & Co., 56 Warren Street, New 
York, are putting on the market this ar¬ 
ticle, a cut of which is given herewith. 
It is made of glass, fits on top of a tum¬ 
bler or goblet and has openings by which 
the juice which is extracted by the reamer 


is illustrated in the cut given below, which 
indicates in a general way its construction 
and use. It is made in two sizes: The 
standard size for lawn and playroom is 8 
feet long, and has seats to comfortably 
accomodate grown persons; the size for 
parlor or nursery use is 6 feet long, with 
seats adapted for children only. The board 


securely through the shank of the arctic 
or rubber shoe by clamping the points on 
the inside. It is claimed that if properly 
clinched no w r ater can penetrate wnere the 
points pass through the rubber. It is also 
stated that it can be fastened on by any 
one, no separate rivets or washers or special 
machine being required. 
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Improved Pipe Catting and Threading 
Machinery. 

Every one who has ever done any cut¬ 
ting or threading of large sizes of pipe 
with the old style of die stock, with its 
long handles, knows of the difficulties 
with which the work is attended. The 
improvements which have more recently 
been effected in machinery of this class 
by Messrs. Curtis & Curtis," of Bridgeport, 


should not be exactly standard. To oper¬ 
ate the machine, the pipe is placed in the 
vise at the back, with the end to be cut 
against the back of the dies, and is clamped 
by turning a hand-wheel at the top, which 
brings it central. Then, having loosened 
the thumb-serews on the face plate, it is 
turned to the mark corresponding to the 
size of the pipe, which brings the dies to 
standard size. A very slight pressure on 
the lever on the top forces the gear back 
into the shell and the dies on the pipe, 


gear revolves it runs back into the ring 
and the dies are brought on to the pipe. 
Both jaws work on one screw, the top half 
of the screw being right-hand ana the 
lower half left-hand. By turning the 
hand-wheel on top of the machine it 
not only clamps the pipe but brings it 
central with the dies as well. The Nos. 2 
and 3 machines are also made much 
heavier in some places than in the old 
style and the pitch of the gear is heavier. 
The machines thread and cut off all sizes 



Fig. 1 .—Power Pipe Cutter and Threader. 


PIPE CUTTING AND THREADING MACHINERY, BUILT BY MESSRS. CURTIS & CURTIS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Conn., are, therefore, of some interest. In 
their Forbes die stock, the customary 
long handles have been replaced by gear¬ 
ing, by which compactness and power are 
gained. T{ie No. 1 stock has a range from 
i to 2 inch, inclusive, both right and left 
hand threads, and weighs only 60 pounds 
complete, thus making it very handy to 
carry around from place to place. The 
gear that carries the dies fits into the main 
casting or shell and is supported on the 
outside of the teeth, while the pinion is 
imbedded in the side, and the pipe to be 
cut is held stationary in a self-centering 
vise at the back. The bits or dies are ad¬ 
justable and are drawn forward or back¬ 
ward by cams behind them, thus bringing 
them to standard size, or allow the pipe to 
be cut over or under size in case the fittings 


while the gear is revolved by the crank on 
the pinion. A change from right to left 
hand threads, or left to right, is made by 
simply changing the dies and reversing 
the motion of the crank. This size of ma¬ 
chine is made without a cut-off, as it is 
found that a three-wheel roller cut-off will 
do more work than it is possible for any 
hand machine to do on small pipe. Six- 
inch nipples can be made on this machine, 
and by using the ordinary nipple holders 
a short or close nipple can be cut. 

The No. 2 machine works on the same 
principle as the No. 1, except that a lead 
screw is used for forcing the dies on to the 
pipe 'instead of a lever. It is placed on 
the back of the gear and screws into a 
brass ring which has the same number of 
threads to the inch as the pipe. As the 


from 2 to 6 inches, inclusive. They are 
arranged for power by the addition of a 
cast-iron base and a worm and gear at¬ 
tached at the back of the pinion. 

The power machine which we show on 
this page is .like the Nos. 2 and 3 hand 
machines, excepting that it is much larger 
and heavier, and, unlike them, and like 
the No. 1, only two sets of bits are used 
for all sizes. Speed and power are thus 
coupled with cheapness and durability. 
The No. 3£ power pipe machine, cuts off 
and threads all sizes from 2£ to 6 inch, in¬ 
clusive; the No. 4, from 4 to 8 inch, and 
the No. 5, from 8 .to 12 inch. 


The H. C. Frick Coke Company, of 
Pittsburgh, have purchased the Clinton 
Coke Works on the Mount Pleasant branch 
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of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, one 
mile above Scottdale, from B. F. Keister 
& Co. The plant consists of 110 acres of 
surface, about 80 acres of coal, and 44 
ovens, including the old workings of ribs 
which may possibly be recovered. It is 
stated that the price paid for the property 
was $90,000. Work has alreaay been 
commenced, firing the ovens and mining 
coal. 

Manufacture of Wood Screws. 

A recent visit to an extensive works, 
manufacturing wood screw’s, afforded us 
an interesting opportunity of witnessing 
the successive stages of development of a 
finished wood screw from the rough, raw 
material in the shape of steel w ire rods. 
Though in a general way the method of 
manufacture is familiar to many, a brief 
review of the various processes may not be 
without interest. The wire rods, which 


next blank. The finished blanks, having 
gone through a rattler, are then taken to 
the threading machine. In this also the 
entire operation is automatic. The blanks 
pass along a slide, one by one, in the same 
way, are properly gripped and presented 
horizontally to a cutting tool secured iu a 
movable tool block. This has the neces¬ 
sary amount of longitudinal feed to give 
the desired pi f ch to the thread, and has a 
quick return motion, several cuts being 
taken before a finished thread is secured. 
Soda water is used as a lubricant. The 
finished screws are here also dropped into 
a receptacle underneath the machine and 
are then ready for packing and shipment. 

From the nature of the operations it is 
apparent that a large number of machines 
can be handled by one attendant. All 
that is necessary is to see that the feed | 
hoppers are kept supplied . The capacity 
of the machines, of course, depends upon 
the size of the screw to be made—that is. 


Improved Corrugated Steel Tires. 

A year or two ago w’e referred to the 
corrugated rolled steel tires, invented by 
Mr. William Fox, of Leeds. At that time 
these corrugations ran in parallel lines— 
that is to say, the depressions and projec¬ 
tions of the wavy line occurred alternately 
on opposite sides of the tire. Experience 
has, however, shown that by making the 
projections to correspond on opposite sides 
the tire was materially improved, and bv 
this slight alteration in the design Mr. 
Fox gets over an aesthetic difficulty, for, 
while the old type of tire was acknowl¬ 
edged to be of immense service on the 
tram lines, it had the general appearance 
of being caked or thickly encrusted with 
road dirt, and this, taken in conjunction 
with its unsightly, serpentine configura¬ 
tion when in motion, has been probably 
the main drawback to its general adoption. 
By the adoption of this tire, w’hich is suit- 



Fig. 2 .—Back View of No. 2 Die Stock. 


Fig. 3 —Front View. 
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to a great extent are imported, are first 
cleaned and drawn into wire of desired 

§ auge for the different sizes, or rather 
iameters, of screws to be turned out. 
This wire on reels is next fed into what 
are known as heading machines, in which 
the screw blanks are partially formed, the 
proper length of wire for a screw being 
cut off and a head being formed by one or 
more blows from a header. These rude 
blanks are then dumped into a form of 
hopper attached to a machine for cutting 
the slots in the heads and shaving off the 
latter so as to present a finished appear¬ 
ance. The necessity of this latter opera¬ 
tion becomes apparent when it is consid¬ 
ered that the beveled heads as formed in 
the heading machine are not sufficiently 
smooth to meet the requirements of prac¬ 
tical work, the metal flowing more or less 
irregularly. The rough blanks are fed 
along a slide automatically, each one in 
turn being held firmly by suitable gripping 
dies, presented to the milling cutter for 
cutting the slot in the head, and the tool 
for turning the circumference of the head 
and the beveled surface on the under side, 
and is then released, falling into a recep¬ 
tacle underneath to make room for the 


the length and diameter—the amount of 
metal to be removed varying in each case. 
The work throughout is of an exceedingly 
interesting character, and furnishes a strik¬ 
ing illustration of the perfection to which 
automatic mechanism has been carried. 


Mr. Michael Longridge suggests the use 
of the following formula for the safe¬ 
working pressure for cylindrical furnaces 
and flues, as applicable to all cases likely 
to occur in practice: 

0 # , . 50f* D 

Safe working pressure = — _ 

8 F VLD L 

f, the thickness of the plates being taken 
in thirty-seconds inch; if t be taken 
in sixteenths, the No. 200 should be 
used instead of 50. 

D = diameter in inches. 

L = length in feet. 

The Hughes Steam Pump Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been awarded the 
contract for all the pumps—five in num¬ 
ber—for the new Pioneer Press building in 
St. Paul. One of the pumps is to be of 
the compound, duplex type, the balance 
being high-pressure duplex pumps. i 


able for the wheels of dll classes of vehicles, 
the constant violent and injurious skid¬ 
ding of the wheels of vehicles when en¬ 
deavoring to cross, and coming in contact 
with the edges and grooves of street car 
tracks is entirely ayoided, to show how 
inventions such as these are worthy the 
appreciation of the public. The frequent 
lateral projections on the edges of the tire 
instantly cause the vehicle to mount the 
rails. Safety and economy are thus effected 
— safety because the risk of the occu¬ 
pants of the vehicles being thrown out 
or shaken is avoided; economy because 
there is no shock to the wheels, the life of 
the nave, the spokes, and the felloes is 
prolonged, the paint is preserved, the 
springs, pins, and other parts of the vehicle 
are not twisted or contorted, and conse¬ 
quently last a much longer time without 
needing repairs. 


The Hill Clutch Wprks, of Cleveland,, 
Ohio, have just made a contract with the 
Jenney Electric Light Company, of Fort 
Wayne, lnd., to furnish them a complete 
plant of power transmission machinery for 
a station they are putting in that city, to 
be put in according to their designs. 
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Natural Gas in Iron Making * 


The prominence which natural gas has 
recently attained as a fuel in the manu¬ 
facture of iron and steel in the United 
States naturally directs attention to its re¬ 
lation to other kinds of fuel which are used 
in tnis great American industry. It may 
be premised that no other country, not 
even Great Britain, is so richly endowed 
as this country with fuel adapted to the 
various processes used in the manufacture 
of iron and steel, in both their crude and 
finished forms. We have in some sections 
extensive forests for the supply of char¬ 
coal ; in others there is an abundance of 
bituminous coal, much of which makes ex¬ 
cellent coke; in Eastern Pennsylvania 
are extensive fields of anthracite coal; 
and in Western Pennsylvania and neigh¬ 
boring territory is the natural-gas region. 
As iron ore is also widely distributed in 
the United States, no natural obstacles 
exist to prevent this country from becom¬ 
ing in all respects the most conspicuous 
leader in the world]s iron and steel in¬ 
dustries, and this position it is rapidly at¬ 
taining, as the figures already given 
abundantly show; in many respects it has 
already attained this distinction. 

Originally all our jron and steel was 
made with charcoal, which remained our 
principal fuel for making iron and steel 
for many years. In the last century bitu¬ 
minous coal was sparingly used in heating 
furnaces; in the early part of this century 
it began to be used in puddling furnaces; 
in 1839 we commenced to make pig iron 
with bituminous coal in the form of coke, 
and in 1845 we successfully introduced the 
use of raw coal in the blast furnace. To¬ 
day most of our pig iron is made with 
coke, either alone or as a mixture with 
anthracite or raw bituminous coal. In the 
early part of this century we began to use 
anthracite coal in the heating furnace, and 
subsequently in the puddling furnace. 

A few years before 1840 we successfully 
experimented with the use of anthracite 
coal in the blast furnace, and in that year 
its use in the manufacture of pig iron was 
fully established. Anthracite coal is no 
longer used in puddling furnaces, except in 
very rare instances, ana its use in heating 
furnaces is rapidly yielding to the en¬ 
croachments of bituminous coal. Except 
where natural gas is used, bituminous 
coal is generally used in our puddling and 
heating furnaces. Charcoal is still used 
in the manufacture of 44 charcoal ” blooms, 
whether made from ore or pig iron and 
scrap, and it is used in the manufacture of 
our very small annual product of cemented 
steel, but it is not used in the manufact¬ 
ure of any other finished forms of iron or 
steel. In the production of gas for use in 
Siemens and other regenerative heating 
furnaces our dependence was chiefly upon 
bituminous coal and very slightly upon an¬ 
thracite coal until the advent of natural gas. 

In 1854 the United States made more 
pig iron with charcoal than with anthra¬ 
cite coal. The next year charcoal wai 
passed by anthracite coal, and in 1869 it 
was passed by bituminous coal. Anthra¬ 
cite continued, however, to be the leading 
fuel until 1875, when it too was passed by 
bituminous coal, which has since con¬ 
tinued to be the favorite blast-furnace fuel. 
In the following table the production of 
pig iron in 1883, 1886 and 1887, classified 
according to the fuel used, is given in tons 
of 2000 pounds: 

Fuel used. Net tons. 1883. 1886. 1887. 

Bituminous. 2,680,860 3,808,174 4,270,636 

Anthracite and coke 020,142 1,666,861 1,910,640 
Anthracite alone.... 966,t54 443,746 418,749 

Charcoal . 671,726 460,667 678,182 

Total. 6,146,972 6,366,828 7,187,206 

* From a paper by James M. Swank, printed 
in the 44 Mineral Resources of the united 
States,” published by David T. Day, Chief of 
Bureau of Statistics and Technology, United 
States Geological Survey. 
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The development of natural gas in this 
country as a fuel in the manufacture of 
the finished forms of iron and steel dates 
from 1874. (It is scarcely necessary to 
say that natural gas is not used in the 
manufacture of pig iron.) At the Siberian 
rolling mill of Rogers & Burchfield, at 
Leechburg, in Armstrong Co., Pa, natural 
as, taken from a well 1200 feet deep, was 
rst used as a fuel in connection with our 
iron and steel industries. In the fall of 
1874 it was announced that during the pre¬ 
ceding six months the gas had fur¬ 
nished all the fuel required for puddling 
heating, and making steam at these works, 
not one bushel of coal having been used. 
Between 1874 and 1881 natural gas for 
puddling was successfully used at the same 
rolling mill; at the mills of Spang, Chal- 
fant & Co. and Graff, Bennett & Co., 
in Allegheny County, Pa., and at 
the rolling mill of the Kittanning 
Iron Company, at Kittanning, Pa., 
In each instance the gas used at these 
works was obtained from wells that were 
sunk for oil but were found to produce only 
gas. In 1883 the substitution of natural 
gaB for bituminous coal in rolling mills and 
steel works received much attention at 
Pittsburgh, owing to the discovery of nat- 
ral gas in large quantities at the neighbor¬ 
ing town of Murrysville, in Westmoreland 
County, Pa., but as late as September, 
1884, there were in all only six rolling 
mills and steel works in the United States 
which were using the new fuel. During 
the next two years the use of natural gas 
in the manufacture of iron and steel made 
rapid progress. In August, 1886, there 
were 68 rolling mills and steel works 
which used the new. fuel. During the 
next 15 months still further progress was 
made. In November, 1887, there were 96 
rolling mills and steel works which wholly 
or in part used natural gas as fuel, and 
over 100 are now using it. The whole 
number of rolling mills and steel works in 
the United States in November, 1887, com¬ 
pleted or in course of erection, was 445, of 
which, as will be seen from the above fig¬ 
ures, nearly one-fourth used natural gas as 
fuel. 

Of the total number of rolling mills and 
steel works which were using natural gas 
in November, 1887, 57 were located at 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere in Allegheny 
County, Pa., 15 were in the western dis¬ 
trict of Pennsylvania outside of Allegheny 
County, 7 were in Wheeling or its vicinity 
in;West Virginia, and 17 were in Ohio. 
The territory in which are located the iron 
and steel works which use natural gas for 
fuel extends as far east as Johnstown, Pa., 
79 miles east of Pittsburgh. In Ohio 
natural gas is used in the mills at Youngs¬ 
town, in the northeastern section of the 
State, piped from wells in Pennsylvania, 
and at Findlay and Bowling Green, in the 
northwestern section of the State, ob¬ 
tained from local wells. In the interven¬ 
ing country between Youngstown and 
Findlay, which contains many large iron and 
steel works, including those at Cleveland, 
natural gas is not used. At Steubenville, 
Bridgeport, Bellaire, Martin’s Ferry, and 
a few neighboring places on the Ohio side 
of the Ohio River, natural gas, piped 
from wells in Pennsylvania, is used in iron 
and steel works. Natural gas has been 
found at a few points in the central and 
eastern parts of Indiana, but at the end of 
1887 the supply was so small that no roll¬ 
ing mill or steel works in that State was 
using this fuel. The gas used in West 
Virginia is obtained from wells in Wash¬ 
ington County, Pennsylvania. Natural 
gas not having been found in the anthra¬ 
cite coal region cr its vicinity, its use has 
not interfered with that of anthracite coal 
in rolling mills and steel works, but 
wherever it is used it displaces bituminous 
coal. It displaces no other fuel. 

Nor has the use of natural gas as a fuel 
reduced the production of bituminous coal 


in any State, not even in Pennsylvania, 
where natural gas is most used. On the 
contrary, the production and comsumption 
of bituminous coal in this country have 
steadily increased in recent years. In 
nearly every State and Territory, including 
Pennsylvania, the production of bitumin¬ 
ous coal in 1887, according to Mr. Ash- 
burner, was greater than in 1886, while the 
aggregate for the country at large was 
much greater. The greatly increased pro¬ 
duction in 1887 of pig iron manufactured 
with coke and with coke mixed with an¬ 
thracite will account for a large part of 
the increased production of bituminous 
coal in that year. In 1888 the consump¬ 
tion of bituminous coal for this purpose 
will be less than 1887. We do not think 
that the consumption of natural gas in our 
iron and steel works will increase in 1888. 
It did not increase in 1887 as much as in 
1886. 

The remarkable increase in our produc¬ 
tion of iron and steel in 1886 and 1887 
was, of course, possible without the pos¬ 
session of natural gas, but the cheapness 
and abundance of this new fuel, ana the 
temptation which it offered to enlarge old 
plants and construct new ones, are influ¬ 
ences which have certainly had much to 
do with the present tendency to glut the 
market with finished iron and steel prod¬ 
ucts. Natural gas is, however, not now 
supplied at as cheap rates as a few years 
ago. 

The possession of natural gas, desirable 
and valuable as it is, does not insure any 
of the localities which use it in the manu¬ 
facture of iron and steel against the sharp 
competition .of other localities which do 
not have it, but which possess other ad¬ 
vantages, as, for instance, proximity to 
markets of large consumption. This fact 
is well illustrated by a comparison 
which we recently made of the produc¬ 
tion of Bessemer steel in Allegheny 
County, Pa., which includes Pittsburgh, 
and in Cook County, Ill., which in¬ 
cludes Chicago—the former possessing 
natural gas and the latter lacking it en¬ 
tirely. Chicago made more tons of Bes¬ 
semer steel ingots in 1887 than Allegheny 
County, Pa. And it made many more tons 
of Bessemer steel rails. The figures are as 
follows: Chicago—ingots, 531,054 gross 
tons; rails, 439,345 tons. Allegheny 
County—ingots, 518,694 gross tons; rails, 
287,363 tons. Joliet is a near neighbor 
of Chicago j in the same State, and Johns¬ 
town, Pa., is a near neighbor of Allegheny 
County, the former lacking natural gas 
and the latter possessing it. Adding the 
reduction of Bessemer ingots and rails at 
oliet in 1887 to the figures for Chicago, 
and adding the production of Johnstown 
to that of Allegheny County, we have the 
following totals: Chicago and Joliet— 
ingots, 748,271 gross tons; rails, 642,580 
tons. Allegheny County and Johnstown 
—ingots, 728,797 gross tons; rails, 414,- 
027 tons. Who would have predicted ten 
years ago that Chicago, would make more 
Bessemer steel in 1887 than Allegheny 
County, Pa.? 

But natural gas, strange as it may ap¬ 
pear, has a rival as a oheap and cleanly fuel 
in water-oil gas produced from petroleum, 
which is steadily growing in popularity 
among our iron and steel and a few other 
manufacturers It is claimed that this fuel 
is cheaper than coal or than gas made 
from it, and that it possesses all the desir¬ 
able qualities of natural gas, and is far 
safer. This new fuel possesses also the 
advantage that it can be produced and 
used where natural gas cannot be ob¬ 
tained, and even where the cost of coal 
may be too expensive to justify the use of 
the latter fuel. 

No section of our co untry possesses a 
monoply of all the"Bftf5htages for produc¬ 
ing iron and steel. Pittsburgh has natural 
gas for its rolling mills and steel works, 
and is close to the Connellsville coke field, 
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but it bnngs its ores long distances. 
Chicago is nearer than Pittsburgh to 
Lake Superior ores, but it is hun¬ 
dreds of miles away from Connellsville 
coke, and it lacks natural gas as a 
substitute for raw bituminous coal. In 
Alabama and Tennessee ores and fuel are 
found in close proximity, and unskilled 
labor is cheaper than in the North, but 
much of the pig iron made in these States 
must be hauled to distant markets at great 
expense. In New England but little iron 
and steel in their crude forms is now 
made, but the skill in their manipulation 
which has been accumulated in 200 years 
yet remains. The iron industry of the 
Rocky Mountain region will always have 
the stimulus of a home market remote 
from destructive competition. There is 
room in almost every section of this great 
country for the iron and steel industries 
which we have in late years so wonderfully 
developed, and which are destined to ex¬ 
pand still further as the years roll on. 


Triple-Expansion ys. Compound 
Engines. 

Speaking of the adoption of triple-ex¬ 
pansion engines by the Union Steamship 
Company, Engineering remarks: 

There are now ten steamers of the fleet 
fitted with the improved engines, and the 
saving in consumption of coal varies from 
16 per cent to 32 per cent., according to 
the age and character of the ship at the 
time of alteration. For instance, one of 
the newest mail steamers only shows a 
saving at present of 16 per cont, while 
the Anglian in the intercoldnial service 
shows an increase of 32 per cent. The 
average saving on the whole fleet is about 
21 per cent, of actual consumption. As 
the bunkers only admit of a part—say 
two-thirds or three-fourths—of the coal 
needed on the voyage being taken from 
England, the saving is on the fuel shipped 
on the voyage, so that the monetary gain 
becomes even greater. One of the last 
vessels converted was the Tartar, which 
has recently made the “ record ” passage 
from Algoa Bay, South Africa, to Ply¬ 
mouth, her gross time being 17 days 6 
hours and 15 minutes, and net time 17 
days and 52 minutes, and it may be inter¬ 
esting to note the results of coal con¬ 
sumption. Her engines during the pass¬ 
age, we are officially informed, developed 
3830 indicated horse-power, the revolu¬ 
tions per minute averaging 64, and the 
average speed per hour 14^ knots. The 
coal consumption was equal to 1.6 pound 
per indicated horse-power per hour. The 
old engines used to require 1.99 pound 
per hour per indicated horse-power, and 
even then the speed was not so great. 
This is a saving of 20 per cent, on the 
actual coal consumed. 


The Colonel Scranton, a locomotive re 
cently rebuilt from a wood-burner to a 
culm-burner at the Delaware and Lacka¬ 
wanna shops, at Scranton, has, according 
to the National Car and Loeomotine 
Builder , a new featufe that will be a de¬ 
cided convenience to the enginemen. 
Heretofore the engineer and fireman of 
locomotives of this make have had diffi¬ 
culty in conversing with each other, owing 
to the fact that they are so far apart, but 
this trouble has been obviated in the Col¬ 
onel Scranton by the introduction of an 
alarm bell and speaking tube, which ren¬ 
der prompt communication possible. The 
important improvement was introduced 
by the master mechanic, Mr. Charles Gra¬ 
ham, and this is the only engine in the 
country that has such an outfit. 

One of the most successful cable roads 
in the West is the Olive street branch of 
Missouri Railroad Company, St. Louis, 


Mo. This line has been in operation con¬ 
tinuously for the past nine months, and 
the inspectors report the cable as being in 
perfect condition and not a strand broken. 
The entire length of the cable is 24,250 
feet, and was made by the Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Burton Stock Car Works. 

The Burton Stock Car Company have an 
extensive establishment at Wichita, Kan., 
for the construction of their improved cars 
for the transportation of animals. These 
cars are so arranged that their dumb passen¬ 
gers are carried with proper provision for 
their comfort, and are thus not only 
treated humanely, but are delivered in 
good condition at the end of their journey, 
which is an important consideration, even 
if they are only consigned to the slaugh¬ 
ter house. These cars are covered by a 
number of patents, issued at intervals from 
1880-87, with others pending. The com¬ 
pany have a capital of $2,000,000, and 
maintain offices at Boston, Chicago, Port¬ 
land, Me., Washington, D. C., and Kan¬ 
sas City, Mo. J. T. Chamberlain is super¬ 
intendent of the works, at Wichita, and 
W. A. Caswell is assistant superintendent. 
The plant comprises a number of build¬ 
ings, the most important of which are as 
follows: 

1. The wood-working shop, one-story 
brick, 125 x 300 feet,, iron truss roof, 
supplied with a great variety of ma¬ 
chinery of the most improved pattern; 
all lumber delivered at the works mill- 
sawed ; 220 horse-power engine, built by 
the Fitchburg Steam Engine Company; 
Thomson-IIouston electric light plant; will 
shortly put in an exhaust fan for carrying 
away shavings, «fec. 

2. The blacksmith and machine shops, 
occupying one brick building, 125 x 300 
feet, cut into two parts by a partition; 20 
forges, one Bement & Miles double shfear, 
one 500-pound Bradley trip hammer, a 
bolt furnace and bolt-cutting machine, a 
* 4 bull dozer” and furnace for shaping 
iron built by Williams, White & Co., of 
Moline, Ill., a horizontal drill, double- 
acting Bement & Miles lathe, Bignall & 
Keeler Mfg. Company’s pipe cutter, to¬ 
gether with the usual lathes, planers and 
punches, most of which were made by 
Bement & Miles; foundations have been 
laid for a brick addition, 80 x 120 feet. 

3. Iron foundry, built of brick, 75 x 
300 feet, containing two cupolas. Other 
buildings comprise a coreroom, a brass 
foundry, a tin shop and a storeroom, each 
50 x 60 feet. The tin shop is needed to 
manufacture watering troughs, with which 
each car of this system is supplied. No 
foundry-work, either in iron or brass, has 
yet been done, but these departments will 
probably be in operation by January. The 
force employed at present numbers 175 
men, which will soon be enlarged. The 
capacity of the works is now 10 cars per 
day. Refrigerator cars are to be added to 
the line now made and probably street 
cars will be undertaken later. 


Bearing Plates for Ralls.— In con¬ 
sequence ot the enormous consumption of 
timber for railroad ties various methods 
have been experimented with for increas¬ 
ing the life of the ties by reducing the 
wear close to the rail, and thus enabling 
softer and cheaper timber to be used. The 
most promising of these methods is the 
use of the Servis tie plate, which has been 
tried on a number of roads since 1886, and 
which has given satisfactory results. The 
plate consists of an iron or steel plate, of 
channel form; this is put on the tie under 
the rail and hammered down, and the first 
heavy train brings it to a solid bearing. 
The flanges cut into the timber and pre¬ 
vent the shifting of the plate. In some 


cases it is made narrow, and the spikes are 
driven at the side; in other cases it is 
wider, and has holes for the spikes. It 
has been urged that with one metal rail on 
a metal plate there would be liability for 
the former to shift, causing extra strain on 
the spikes. This objection, however, does 
not seem to be experienced in practice, as 
testimonials state that the line is kept in 
better line and £auge with these plates 
than when the rails rest directly on cedar 
ties. These plates are used on the Cana¬ 
dian railways, Maine Central, Fitchburg, 
New York and New England, West 
Shore, Manhattan (Elevated) and other 
railroads. 

The Niedringhaus Memorial 
Building. 


Messrs. W. F. and Frederick G. Nied¬ 
ringhaus have at present in process of 
erection on the northwest corner of Cass 
avenue and Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo., 
a structure which will be known as the 
Niedringhaus Memorial Building. This 
structure is being erected as a place of in¬ 
struction and amusement for the em¬ 
ployees of the company, add as a fitting 
tribute to the memory of Walter, son of 
William F. Niedringhaus, secretary of the 
St. Louis Stamping Company, whose death 
occurred about two years ago. The build¬ 
ing, which is at present in course of con¬ 
struction, is designed to have a frontage of 
65 feet, with a depth of 110 feet, and will 
be two stories in hight, with a French 
gabled mansard roof. The plans call for 
a front of pressed brick, with stone trim¬ 
mings, ana wide stone steps leading to the 
main entrance. The winaows are of the 
Gothic style of architecture, and are suf¬ 
ficiently numerous to render the interior 
light and pleasant. 

In the arrangement of the rooms, an 
apartment 15 x 20 feet at the right of the 
main entrance is set apart for the use of 
the directors; to the left of the main en¬ 
trance is a library and reading-room, 28 x 
20 feet in size, both having high ceilings 
and windows extending from the floor al¬ 
most to the ceiling. On either side o^ 
these rooms are wide stairs leading to the 
gallery and basement. In the rear is the 
lecture-room, an apartment 60 x 69 feet 
in size, and of an elongated semi-circular 
shape. The stage, which is planned to 
occupy a space 25 x 18 feet in size, has on 
each side class-rooms, which are each 12 
x 17 feet in dimensions, and which can be 
utilized as dressing-rooms in case the lec¬ 
ture-room is being used for amateur the¬ 
atricals or entertainments of a similar 
nature. The seating capacity of the 
lecture-room is 1300. The second story is 
practically a gallery, with a seating capa¬ 
city of 400. The front portion of the 
basement is designed for a dining-room, 
with accommodations for feeding from 300 
to 400 people at a time. It is 50 X 81 feet 
in size, perfectly lighted by English base¬ 
ment windows. In the rear is a kitchen 
22 x 18 feet in size, and along one side 
adjoining the kitchen and dining-room is 
a bowling-alley. 

It is the purpose of the projectors of 
this enterprise to erect a gymnasium in 
the rear of the main structure. The plans, 
we understand, are not yet completed, but 
they contemplate everything necessary to 
a perfectly equipped gymnasium, includ¬ 
ing baths. It is estimated that the total 
cost of the building and furnishings, ex¬ 
clusive of the library, will approximate 
$20,000. While the building is designed 
primarily for the use of the employees of 
the St. Louis Stamping Company, we un¬ 
derstand that its pnvileges may be enjoyed 
by any eligible person residing in the city. 
It will be absolutely free to those for 
whose benefit it is being erected, the run¬ 
ning expenses being borne by the Messrs. 
Niedringhaus. 
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New Two-Spindle Milling 1 Machine. 

We show, on this page, a milling ma¬ 
chine of new design, recently built by 
the E. W. Bliss Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for use in their own works. 

As will be seen, the general arrange¬ 
ment is that of a planer, but, in the 
place of ordinary planer tools are sub¬ 
stituted vertical spindles for butt milling. 
The table has a longitudinal travel of 36 
inches, and is fed by a screw, which may 
be operated by the hand-wheel shown at 
the right side of the bed, or fed by power, 
in either direction. Four speeds for feed 
for the table are provided, and, in addi¬ 
tion, there is a power “ rapid transit ” j 
motion, which is operated to run the table ' 
in either direction, by means of the hand- 
lever shown at the right of the bed. The 
quick motion is especially intended for 


required, and the builders are now filling 
several orders for machines with 5 to 6 
1 foot lengths of table. The driving-shaft, 
carried by the cross-head, is spindled its 
I length between bearings, to allow for the 
lateral motion of the saddles, and is driven 
from the floor counter-shaft by the familiar 
arrangement of belting shown, which dis¬ 
penses with the necessity of a tightener to 
make up for the vertical adjustment of the 
cross-head. In some of the machines now 
in course of construction the arrangement 
is such as to allow the floor counter-shaft 
to be dispensed with, and one at the top 
of the machine to be substituted, which, 
in some cases, might be considered prefer¬ 
able. By the use of the two spindles on 
the work for which this machine was de¬ 
signed, and with special attachments to 
facilitate the setting, this tool is now doing 
work that heretofore required the use of 


Depew on Rates. 

Respecting competitive rates on rail¬ 
road lines, which are causing so much dis¬ 
turbance among shippers of merchandise, 
more than counterbalancing any advantage 
arising from temporary reductions, Presi¬ 
dent Depew, of the New York Central, 
says: “The differential rate is all wrong 
in theory undoubtedly, but, after several 
disastrous wars to get rid of the system, 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of the railroad 
men of the country believe that there is no 
other way of promoting staple rates or of 
protecting railroad investors. A railroad 
tariff between two points should be as well 
known and as staple as the postage rate.” 
“I believe,” he says again, “that in time 
the theory to which the country is now 
committed, that the Government, through 
an Interstate commission, shall prevent 
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running the table back after the cut is 
finished, and, being entirely independent 
of the cone feed, both can be in operation 
at one and the same time, thus saving the 
trouble of throwing off the cone feed in 
order to run the table back for starting a 
new cut. The cross-head is raised and 
lowered by power, much in the same man¬ 
ner as in a planet, and, in addition, each 
spindle has an independent vertical adjust¬ 
ment of 2 inches, operated by' the hand- 
cranks shown at the upper boxes on the 
saddles. Each saddle is capable of in¬ 
dependent lateral motion, operated by the 
large hand-wheel at the front, and has 
also a power attachment for feeding, sup¬ 
plied with four changes of speed. As in 
the case of the table, the saddles may be 
moved independently from the power feed 
while the latter is in operation. The 
cross-head is made of sufficient length to 
allow the saddles to be run out far enough 
to bring the milling cutters outside of the 
housings, between which the distance is 
54 inches. 

The machine illustrated was built for 
special work not requiring a long table, 
but the latter can be made of any length 


five planers, thus proving itself a most val¬ 
uable addition to the equipment of a ma¬ 
chine shop. 

Sometimes the fastenings of crown gear 
wheel on the upper end of a turbine water¬ 
wheel shaft are neglected, and allowed to 
get loose, and the wheel to slip down and 
out of gear. It does it gradually until 
when nearly out of gear, and then if the 
cogs are pretty well worn the points un¬ 
able to stand the strain give way, and the 
whole wheel is stripped. 

General Dumont, Supervising Inspector- 
General of Steam Vessels, reports inspect¬ 
ing 6425 vessels last year, an increase of 
305 vessels over the year previous. Nearly 
30,000 licenses were issued. There were 
202 lives lost by accidents to vessels dur¬ 
ing the year, a lower number than in any 
previous year. There were 50,000,000 
passengers carried during the year. The 
expenses of the bureau w'ere $257,000. 
He recommends that ferryboats be limited 
in the number of passengers carried, and 
that yachts and all small steam craft be 
inspected. 

D 


railroad abuses and extortions and dis¬ 
criminations upon one line, will be ex¬ 
tended to legalize a pool, by which method 
alone precisely the same evils can be 
stopped when practiced by competing 
lines against one another. So far as the 
public is concerned, all routes from one 
point to another are one, and a system 
which simply prevents one line from dis¬ 
criminating in favor of one of its own cus¬ 
tomers as against one another, and on the 
destruction of the pool promotes still more 
violent discriminations to one shipper as 
against others' by different lines, has 
enormously exaggerated the evils which it 
was created to remedy. The whole of the 
existing trouble is the impossibility of 
railroads legally forming a pool. A recog¬ 
nition of a proper system will settle the 
whole difficulty in 24 hours.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has addressed the New York Central Rail¬ 
road asking for information regarding the 
illegal cutting of rates w'hich has been al¬ 
leged against its competitors. Chairman 
Cooley is desirous of proving the facts 
with a view to ascertaining if there is 
sufficient ground for proceedings by the 
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Federal Commission. It is understood that 
the Central has replied that it can furnish 
no specific evidence from the nature of the 
case, but has been satisfied, from the course 
of its traffic, that the tariff was not being 
lived up to by its rivals. 


Calumet and Hecla Stamp Mills. 


We are indebted to the Houghton Min¬ 
ing Gazette for the following description 
of this plant • 

The Calumet and Hecla stamp mills, at 
which the immense product of the mine is 
stamped and made ready for smelting, are 
situated at the village of Lake Linden. 
The site occupied consists of lot No. 4, 
comprising about 25 acres of land, which is 
occupied with their buildings, docks, 
yards, &c. There are two separate stamp 
mills, the Calumet and the Hecla, into 
which, however, the rock from the mine is 
put indiscriminately. The Calumet Mill 
is said to be the largest single dressing 
plant in the world, covering as it does 1^ 
acres of ground. It was very much en¬ 
larged last season, its total length now 
being 460 feet, with a width of 105 feet, its 
hight being 66 feet. Connected with the 
mill on the east side are three annexes 100 
feet wide, in which is the slime plant for 
this mill, two of them being 75 feet deep 
and the other 50 feet deep. Its stamping 
plant consists of eight head of stamps now 
running, with three new stamps in process 
of erection, making 11 in all. There are 
272 jigs now in operation and when the 
three new head of stamps are completed 
374 jigs will be employed. There are 28 
slime tables in use and with the three ad¬ 
ditional heads there will be 44. There are 
also two Heberle mills for recrushing a 
coarse gangue, discharged from the rough 
sieves and rejiggers. The Hecla Mill build¬ 
ing is 300 feet long, 105 feet wide and 66 
feet high, with two annexes 100 feet wide 
by 70 feet deep, one of them being erected 
during the past season and will contain the 
slime plant. The mill operates seven head 
of stamps, 238 jigs and will have 28 slime 
tables, which will probably be running 
before the close of 1888. The slime tables 
are all double deckers without a dead head 
and have been shown to yield 60 per cent, 
more ingot from the same amount of slime 
than tables using a dead head. The mill 
also contains two Heberle mills similar to 
those in use at the Calumet Mill. 

During the last year the whole method 
of handling the mineral in the matter of 
sending to smelting works has been 
changed; where it was formerly sent in 
barrels it is now sent in cars, the first cars 
being sent from the Hecla mill in Decem¬ 
ber, 1887, and from the Calumet mill in 
July, 1888. There are now 10 cars em¬ 
ployed in carrying the mineral from the 
Hecla mill and 15 from the Calumet; cars 
hold about 5 tons each. The cars are 
loaded in the mills and run directly into 
the mineral storehouse at the smelting 
works over an elevated track, dumping 
their load into bins for its reception. In 
the old method of sending the mineral in 
barrels about 4000 barrels were used each 
month. This new system was originated 
by the Calumet and Hecla Company, and 
as yet is used nowhere else. The cars 
bringing the rock to the mills from the 
mine to be stamped run into the upper 
story of the mill over an elevated track 
and dump their load into the rock bins, 
the bin capacity of the two mills being 
10.000 tons. 

The stamps used at the mills are the 
Leavitt stamp. The present capacity of 
the stamping plant is about 3200 tons rock 

er day, and when the three additional 

eads are working the total capacity of 
the two mills will be about 3900 tons rock 
per day. Recently, as a matter of experi¬ 
ment, a solid anvil has been placed under 
No. 1 Calumet head, the anvil weighing 


about 57 tons, resting on the main founda¬ 
tion. So far this solid anvil is working 
very satisfactorily and is crushing 260 
tons per day without an increase in the 
consumption of steam. This shows a 
gain of from 100 to 120 tons over the old 
style of “Ball” stamps and an increase 
qf about 40 tons over the same head when 
using spring timbers as a foundation for 
the anvil. In addition to the driving en¬ 
gine Wabeek, which will be mentioned 
later, each mill has its own driving engine. 
So if any accident should happen to the 
driving engine Wabeek or to the wire rope 
transmission, the small driving engine 
could be at once started and a stoppage of 
the mill avoided. The stamp mill boiler 
house is a building 210 feet long by 70 leet 
wide and contains 10 fire-box boilers, with 
a capacity for 14. The steam is conveyed 
to each mill through a 24-inch pipe run¬ 
ning through a 7 foot tunnel. The feed 
plant is comprised of two Worthington 
feed pumps, 12 x 6 x 10, and one Hyatt 
8-foot filter, which filters 200,000 gallons 
of water each 24 hours, that being the 
amount the boilers are now evaporating. 
The chimney for these boilers is of wrought 
iron, brick lined, 12 feet in diameter on 
the inside and 185 feet high. 

There are two sand-wheel buildings, 
each about 60 feet square, in which are 
sand-wheels 43 feet in diameter with a 
bucket width of 6 feet. These sand- 
wheels lift all the water and sand passing 
through the mills to a hight of 35 feet into 
a launder 4 feet wide which conveys it to 
the lake. The electric light plant con¬ 
sists of two No. 7 Brush dynamos supply¬ 
ing power for 60 odd lamps. Another is 
soon to be placed to be used on an outside 
circuit. 

The w ater-works building contains three 
pumping engines—“Ontairo,” which is 
a vertical double-expansion compound 
pumping engine with a nominal capacity 
of 20,000,000 gallons, but is now pumping 
23,000,000 gallons; “Erie” pumping en¬ 
gine, same type as the “Ontario,” with a 
capacity of 10,000,000 gallons, an 3 
“ Huron,” a horizontal pump geared back 
on to a horizontal engine with a capacity 
of 20,000,000 gallons, used as an auxiliary 
engine. The aggregate capacity of the pres¬ 
ent water-works is 50,000,000 gallons every 
24 hours, of which the mills are now using 
about 33,000,000 gallons, The addition 
to the water-works, for which the piles 
are now being driven, is designed for two 
vertical, triple-expansion compound pump¬ 
ing engines with a pumping capacity of 
40,000,000 gallons each per 24 hours; only 
one, however, will be placed the coming 
season. These engines are to be called the 
Winnipeg and Michigan, the latter to be 
the one first set up, part of it being al¬ 
ready on the ground. The foundation of 
the building will be laid as early in the 
spring as practicable. The aggregate ca¬ 
pacity of all the pumps will be 130,000,- 
000 gallons every 24 hours; the mills, 
however, will probably not need much 
over 60,000,000 gallons, the plant being 
duplicated for the sake of safety. In the 
resent water works building is also the 
riving engine Wabeek, mentioned pre¬ 
viously, of the same general type as the 
Ontario. The engines, stamps, boilers and 
sand-wheels were all designea by Mr. E. D. 
Leavitt, Jr., the company’s consulting en-. 
gineer. The boiler plant for the water 
works consists, for the present, of two 90- 
inch fire-box boilers 34 feet long, carrying 
a pressure of 120 pounds. Two more boil¬ 
ers of the same size, but to carry a press¬ 
ure of 180 pounds, are to be added, one 
of which is to be placed this fall. The 
addition for which the piles are now being 
driven is to be 70 x 64 feet, and will be 
built of iron as far as practicable. The 
building will be supplied with a 30-ton 
traveling crane, for the purpose of erect¬ 
ing the heavy machinery. Mr. F. G. 
Coggin, the superintendent in charge, has 


held his position with the Calumet and 
Hecla Company nine years, during which 
the entire stamp mill plant, as at present 
arranged, has been set up under his super¬ 
vision and largely in accordance with his 
plans. __ 


The World’s Wheat Crop of 1888. 


The Paris Echo Agricole presents the fol¬ 
lowing estimate of the production, exports 
and imports of wheat of the world for the 
current crop year ; 



Probable 

Probable 

Probable 

Countries. 

production. 

imports. 

ex pons 4 


bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Russia. 

248,9(30,000 


109,760,000 

France. 

Austria- 

244,216,000 

68,600,000 


Hungary. 

156,406,000 

115,088,000 

101,528,000 

82,520,000 

6,860,000 

38,418,000 

30,184,000 

16,484,000 



Germany... 
United 




Kingdom. 

62,632,000! 150,920,000 

5,495^00 

Turkey.... 

39,046,000 


Roumania.. 
Bulgaria.... 
Portugal.... 

21,952,000 

13,720,000 

13,720,000 

13,720,000 

6,860,0(X) 

1,920,000 


Greece. 

4,664,000 

2,744,000 

1,372,000 

Servia. 

4,390,400 


Holland. 

4,116,000 

12,348^000 


Denmark... 
Sweden and 

3,567,200 



Norway... 

2,744,000 

2,744,000 


Switzerland 

1,646,400 

U,792,000 . 

Total 

bushels. 

1,111,868,000 

840,260,000 

146,811,200 

United 




States and 
Canada.... 

400,320,000 


96,040,000 

Chili and 




Arg Re¬ 
public. 

27,440,000 


10,9834900 

Totals... 

1,548,628,000 

840,250,000 

253,834,400 

India 

260,680,000 

37,044,000 


27,440,000 

2,744,000 

Asia Minor.. 


Persia. 

21,952,000 

. 

2,744,000 

Syria . ... 

13,720,000 

8,252,000 


1,372,000 

S. E. Asia... 


1,372,000 

Totals... 

1,906,266,000 

340,250,000 

289,506,400 

Australia... 

38,416,000 


12,348,000 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

19,208,000 

13,720,000 


2,744,000 

4,1164)00 



Grand 



908,714,400 

totals.. 

1,977,600,000 

340,250,000 


The deficit is only 31,535,600 bushels, 
according to the foregoing statement. An 
English estimate makes the deficit 71,618,- 
400 bushels. The continent of Europe in 
1887 had a good wheat crop, both as re¬ 
gards quantity and quality. The visible 
and invisible stocks August 1, 1888, were 
in excess of any deficit yet established. 
There was in France alone, exclusive of 
flour, on August 1, 1888, 32,728,000 

bushels of wheat, according to the author 
of the French estimates. 


Walston Coke in Cleveland. —It is 
stated that the Connellsville coke operators 
have recently encountered a rival .for their 
product in the market at Cleveland, Ohio. 
The coke manufactured by the Rochester 
and Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Company 
has recently been introduced into that 
market. An analysis of their coke shows 
a decidedly good average. The head¬ 
quarters and mines of the company are at 
Walston, Jefferson County, Pa. They 
control about 20,000 acres of coal lands. 
The lower Freeport, which in many locali¬ 
ties is worthless, here thickens, giving not 
less than 6 feet of clean coal. The capacity 
of the mines at Walston and Adrian is 
about 7000 tons a day. There are over 
700 ovens at Walston and 450 at Adrian. 
The coke reaches Cleveland by way of 
Salamanca and the New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Ohio. 


The number of locomotives in use in 
German railroads was 12,450 in the year 
1885-86, the average age being 12.49 
years. Fifty engines built previous to the 
year 1850 were still in use at the date re¬ 
ferred to, the oldest of which dated from 
1845. 
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Combination Machine. 

Messrs. George C. Keene & Co., of Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, are offering the trade a 
combined shear, punch, band-iron former 
and bending machine adapted to the use 
of sheet-metal workers. A general idea 
of the appearance of this machine may be 
gained from an inspection of the engrav¬ 
ing presented herewith. By means of the 
lower lever, shown at the left of the en¬ 
graving, the shear attachment placed di¬ 
rectly forward of it at the lower side of the 
body is readily operated, as is also the 
punch attachment, shown at the right. By 
means of compound levers fitted with 
links and steel pins having a relative bear¬ 
ing to each other all unnecessary stain on 
the parts is avoided. The punch and shear 
attachments work in unison, the latter 
being so arranged as to enable the oper¬ 
ator to slit iron if desired. The second 
lever handle shown in the cut operates the 
band-iron bending attachment placed 
above it. The forming attachment con¬ 
sists of thr3e steel rolls 3 inches in diam¬ 
eter, adjustable by means of large thumb¬ 


screws placed above and operated by a 
geared crank. 

The machine is made in one size only, 
weighing 250 pounds. The body measures 
24 x 24 x 6 inches, and is adapted to cut, 
form and punch from $ inch to the lightest 
bar iron 2 inches wide, the working parts 
being concealed from view. It is kept free 
from obstruction, works with perfect ease, 
and, taken as a whole, constitutes a conve¬ 
nient and durable combination machine. 


Ohio's Workshops. —The fifth annual 
report of Henry Dorn, chief inspector of 
shops and factories, was filed with the 
Governor recently. Mr. Dorn recommends 
among other things that stationary engi¬ 
neers be compelled to pass a thorough ex¬ 
amination as to their fitness, and that 
owners of steam boilers be compelled to 
insure them; that the child labor law be 
so amended as to prohibit the employ¬ 
ment of children under 14 years of age. 
A summary of the statistics of the report 
shows that there are 164,675 employees en¬ 
gaged at work in 3271 shops inspected, in 
which there were 1386 changes for better¬ 
ing the condition of the workmen ordered. 
In the five largest cities of the State there 
is a total of 95,888 employees in the shops 
inspected. Of these, 36,681 are in 730 
shops in Cleveland, 29,133 being males, 
4686 females, and 2862 minors. In Cin¬ 
cinnati there are 33,788 employees in 717 
shops, 24,340 being males, 7032 females, 
and 2416 minors. Columbus has 8802 


employes in 228 shops, of whom 7260 are 
males, 1240 females, and 302 minors. 
Toledo’s 7560 employees are in 159 shops, 
the males being 5791, females 1225, 
minors 544. Dayton, with 129 shops, has 
9057 employees, of whom 6404 are males, 
1736 females, and 917 minors. It must be 
understood, however, that the above fig¬ 
ures are only for the shops inspected, and 
do not include a large number in each of 
the cities that the inspectors were unable 
visit. 


Sheffield Cutlers. 

Prince Krotapkin, writing in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, says: “The Sheffield cut¬ 
lery—one of the glories of England—is not 
made by machinery; it is chiefly made by 
hand. There are at Sheffield a few* firms 
which manufacture cutlery right through 
from the making of steel to .the finishing of 
tools, and employ wage-workers, and yet 
even these firms—I am told by my friend, 
E. Carpenter, who kindly gathered for me 
information about the Sheffield trade—let 
out some part of the work to the small 




master*. But by far the greatest number 
of the cutlers work in their homes, with 
their relatives, or in small workshops sup¬ 
plied with wheel power, which they rent 
for a few r shillings a week. Immense yards 
are covered with buildings, which are sub¬ 
divided into series of small workshops. 
Some of them cover only a few square 
yards, and there I saw smiths hammering, 
all the day long, blades of knives on a 
small anvil, close by the blaze of their fires. 
Occasionally the smith may have one help 
or two. In the upper stories scores of small 
workshops are supplied with wheel power, 
and in each of them three, fQur or five 
workers and a master fabricate, with the 
occasional aid of a few plain machines, 
every description of tools—files, saws, 
blades of knives, razors and so on. Grind¬ 
ing and glazing are done in other small 
workshops, and even steel is cast in a small 
foundry, the working staff of which con¬ 
sists only of five or six men. When walk¬ 
ing through these workshops I easily im¬ 
agined myself in a Russian cutlery village, 
like Pavlovo or Vorsina. The Sheffield cut¬ 
lery has thus maintained its olden organi¬ 
zation, and the fact is the more remarkable 
as the earnings of the cutlers are very low 
as a rule; but, even when reduced to a few 
shillings a week, the cutler prefers to 
vegetate on his small earnings than to go 
as a waged laborer in a house. The spirit 
of the old trade organizations, which were 
so much spoken of 25 years ago, is thus 
| still alive.” 


The Tamarack-Osceola Copper Mfg. 
Company. 


A little over a year ago the parties in¬ 
terested in the Tamarack ana Osceola 
mines on Lake Superior began the erec 
tion of a rolling mill for manufacturing 
copper under the name of the Tamarack- 
Osceola Copper Mfg. Company. The 
Houghton Mining Gazette in a recent issue 
gives the following details of the present 
status of the enterprise: 

At the rolling mill a shipment has just 
been made of 150 tons wire rod. The 
sheet mill is kept very busy. A new fur¬ 
nace has just been added for the 108-inch 
rolls and a set of 20 x 60 cold rolls is being 
erected. Much of the machinery for the 
new wire mill has already arrived on the 
ground. The engines are expected daily. 
Steam will be supplied from the rolling- 
mill boilers, to be conveyed through an 
overhead pipe. It looks now as if it would 
only be a matter of a short time w T hen the 
wire mill will be ready to start up for act¬ 
ive work. 

The work of erecting the walls for the 
new smelting buildings is completed, and 
the roof, w r hich is to be of iron, is being 
erected. The buildings, of which there 
are two, set back from the shore of the 
lake some little distance, the nearest one 
being about 250 feet distant from the pro¬ 
jected dock line and parallel to the same, 
leaving plenty of room for a third build¬ 
ing. They are built of stone taken from 
the quarry west of Hancock, their dimen¬ 
sions being 80 x 180 with a hight of 20 
feet to the eaves. At present they will 
contain five furnaces, three being placed 
in the one next to the lake and two in the 
other. The furnaces, boiler plant and 
steam pipes will be placed during the win¬ 
ter, the furnaces being somewhat larger 
than any heretofore used in the Lake Su¬ 
perior district. The cupola building will 
not be erected until spring. Stone for the 
building of the same is, however, on the 
ground. The works are so arranged that 
they may be duplicated at any time upon 
the opposite side of the spur track, which 
runs from the main line of the Hancock 
and Calumet Railroad to the rolling mill, 
which allows for the lay-out of six furnace 
buildings in all. The smelting depart¬ 
ment of the company will be under the 
charge of Mr. W. F. Robertson, of Mon¬ 
treal, formerly in the employ of the Or- 
ford Copper Company, of New York, and 
later engaged upon furnaces in Spain. 
The company started in on the work of 
erecting their new buildings late in the 
season, but have been particularly fortu¬ 
nate as to weather. 


Gem Furnace.— John W. Hoffman, 
Philadelphia, receiver of the Shenandoah 
Iron Company, who built the Gem Furnace 
at Milnes, Va., has issued a w T ell-written 
description of the ore property of the com¬ 
pany, which is now being offered for sale. 
A letter is also printed from A. C. Kloman, 
manager of the furnace, who suggests 
certain improvements chiefly in the direc¬ 
tion of washing the ore from certain banks, 
and in the direction of lowering the bosh 
of the furnace. With the improvements 
thus suggested carried out, he states that 
iron can be made at the following figures: 

U ton purchased ore (ft 62.75. 61.87 

m ton own ore (ft 61.75. 3.05 

1% ton coke (ft 63. 8.37 

1 ton limestone (ft 50?.50 

Labor. 2.00 

Oil, grease, waste, tools and lamps.60 

Management, office expenses.37 

Total cost at furnace.611.17 

He states that the furnace would average 
125 tons of iron daily. 

The Lake Erie Iron Company, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, will erect a furnace with 
working hearth 7 x 14 feet, for heating 
iron for the 9-inch train. 
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Legal Decisions. 


WATER COURSES.—DEFECTIVE SUPPLY FOR 
MILLS. 

H. in operating his mill had a full sup¬ 
ply of water trom the stream it was on 
for nine months in the year, but for the 
remaining three months there was a great 
scarcity, and he had constructed a reser¬ 
voir which could not be filled except by 
the flowing of the stream for three or four 
days. In the dry season H. would use the 
water from the reservoir when it was full, 
and then resort to the steam-power he had 
until the reservoir became again full. By 
taking this course H. deprived the mill- 
owners below him on the stream of the 
accustomed flow whenever he turned the 
water into his reservoir; and when he used 
the water the ponds below, being small 
ones, were quickly filled, and much 
water was wasted over the dams. The 
previous owners of H.’s mill used both 
steam and water in the dry season, and so 
permitted the stream to run undisturbed. 
M., one of the mill-owners below, being 
unable to get any redress from H., brought 
a suit to enjoin him from preventing the 
usual flow of the stream, and the Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut, in decid¬ 
ing the case—Mason vs. Hoyle—on appeal, 
in favor of M., through Judge Loomis, 
said: “The rule that now obtains in all 
jurisdictions, as recognized by all the 
authorities, is that the use made by mill- 
owners of a stream must, in relation to 
other mill-owners on the same stream, be 
a reasonable use. Whether the use be 
reasonable must depend less upon any gen¬ 
eral rule than upon the particular circum¬ 
stances of the case. But there are certain 
conditions essential to a reasonable use so 
long recognized by common consent, or so 
obviously just, that we may safely gener¬ 
alize with regard to them. The use must 
be as near as possible an equal use, or 
rather an equal opportunity to use. Every 
owner improving a mill privilege has a 
right to consider the law as protecting him 
against any unfair use by any other owner 
who may establish a mill above him. The 
term ‘ unfair use ’ is the equivalent of 
‘unreasonable use.’ The defendant in¬ 
sists that we cannot consider the fact that 
he has steam power in his mill in deter¬ 
mining this controversy, but we differ from 
him, as we are of the opinion that with 
the proper use of this power he can get a 
reasonably advantageous use of the water¬ 
power, and let the stream run on. Besides, 
the immemorial local custom down to H.’s 
time to let the wuter go on unimpeded to 
the mills below has an important bearing 
upon the question here. And there re¬ 
mains the further significant element in the 
case, that the benefit to defendant is much 
less than the damage to plaiutiff in stop¬ 
ping the usual flow; for while a full reser¬ 
voir will run the former’s mill but five 
hours, the latter is interrupted in the use 
of his mill for about as many days. The 
injunction must be granted; otherwise the 
whole beneficial use of the stream will be 
absorbed by the defendant.” 

SUNDAY LAWS. 

H. was indicted and convicted for work¬ 
ing on Sunday, in violation of the statute 
forbidding any labor on Sunday. His 
offense was operating his ice factory on 
the first day of the week. It appeared on 
the trial that the closing of the factory 
from midnight on Saturday to midnight on 
Sunday would require, on Monday, the re¬ 
duction of the temperature throughout the 
entire day (24 hours) before any ice could 
be drawn, and that then the first ice drawn 
from the molds would be spongy and un¬ 
valuable. The machinery is very sensitive 
to the heat of the sun, and, during the 
heat of the summer, the temperature in the 
brine-vats will rise from 16° to 20° in a 
day, and it requires more time and labor 


to recover a degree above 10° than below. 
The case on appeal—Hennersdorf t». State 
—was decided, by the Court of Appeals of 
Texas, in favor of the defendant below, on 
the ground that he could work the factory 
on Sunday as a work necessity, which was 
provided for under the law. Judge Hart, 
in the opinion, said: “ It will not do to 
limit the word 4 necessity ’ to those cases 
of danger to life, health or property, which 
are beyond human foresight or control. 
On the contrary, the necessity may grow 
out of—or, indeed, be incident to, a par¬ 
ticular trade or calling, and yet be a case 
of necessity within the meaning of the 
act; for it is no part of the design of the 
act to destroy or impose onerous restric¬ 
tions upon any lawful trade or business, 
and hence it has been held, in a sister 
State, under a statute like our own, that 
it is lawful to keep a blast furnace at work 
on Sunday, because it is a work of neces¬ 
sity. It is evident that the work of the 
defendant here was a work of necessity, 
and the conviction must be reversed.” 

SALE—TENDER OF GREATER AMOUNT OF 
GOODS. 

An iron company offered P. some nut 
and bolt shop scraps, saying that they had 
30 or 40 tons to sell, and he offered 87^ 
cents per hundred for the iron delivered 
at his wharf. This offer was accepted a 
day later, and immediately the company 
carried to the wharf 53£ J tons, and ten¬ 
dered the cargo to P., who declined to 
take the amount bought, on two grounds: 
first, that it it was not iron contracted for; 
second, that a tender of 53JJ was not a 
tender in fulfillment of a contract for 30 
or 40 tons. A judgment was recovered 
by the company, the court below having 
instructed the jury in their favor. The case 
—Perry rs. Mount Hope Iron Company— 
on appeal to the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, was adjudged in favor of the de¬ 
fendant below—Perry. The Court, in the 
opinion, said: “The contract for the sale 
of 30 or 40 tons of iron would naturally 
be understood to mean a contract between 
30 and 40 tons, or at most for a quantity 
not much exceeding 40 tons. Fifty-three 
tons is so much more than 40 tons that 
we do not think the jury were warranted 
in finding that Perry agreed to pur¬ 
chase that amount. The cases cited 
by the defendant (Perry) show that, as a 
general rule, the buyer is entitled to re 
fuse the whole of the goods tendered if 
they exceed the quantity agreed on, and 
the vender has no right to insist upon 
the buyer’s acceptance of all of the goods 
tendered, or upon the buyer selecting his 
purchase out of a larger quantity de¬ 
livered.” 


Copper Stocks in France.— The Lon¬ 
don Economist prints the following table 
showing the accumulation of copper in tons 
since the commencement of the year, the re¬ 
turns being those for the end of each 
month: 



January.. 
February 
March.... 
April... 

May. 

June. 

July. 


22 


1.016 . 

965, ... . 
712! 966, . .. 

1,144' 906...,. 

1,144| 966 .... 

3,531! 1,021 . 

0,731 4,500 1,169' 


1,400 
1,454 
1,678 
2,110 
2,136 
4,578 
.2,034 
*,389 

September... . 18,205 5,3 12 1.109i 1,009 107 25,802 


August.10,805 5,312 1,169! 



It will be observed that a considerable 
part of the growing copper stocks is being 
transferred to France. 


The total tonnage launched on the Clyde 
for the past ten months was 223,953 tons, 
exceeding greatly the total for the same 
period in the three preceding years, al¬ 
though it falls short of the production of 


the years when shipbuilding was at its 
greatest prosperity. This year’s total is 
60,000 tons in excess ot 1887, over 75,000 
tons in excess of 1886, and 71,000 tons in 
excess ot 1885. And it exceeds the total 
output for these three years by 38,600 
tons, 51,500 tons and 31,500 tons respect¬ 
ively. The total production tor the pres¬ 
ent year is estimated at 260,000 tons. 


A Great Silver Mine. 


The Granite Mountain mine, of Mon¬ 
tana, ranks among the great silver mines. 
The total gross product of the property 
from 1885 to July 31, 1888, has been 
7,606,515 ounces of fine silver, 3185 
ounces of fine gold, and 537 tons of ore 
shipped to smelter, from all of which 
$7,776,340 have been realized. To July 
31 th? expenditures were as follows: 

For mills, buildings, roads and other 


permanent improvements, lands, 
ranches, and loao claims and water 

rights, say. $592,500 

For unconsumed supplies, as per In¬ 
ventory. 186,000 

For labor and supplies consumed, say. 1,46434 
For bullion and smelting ore, freight, 

and refining charges, say. 214,167 

For miscellaneous expenses, including 

home department, say. . 108,000 

For 43 dividends returned to stockhold¬ 
ers. 4,800,000 


Total disbursements, say.$7,363,931 

Cash on hand in 8t. Louis and in Mon¬ 
tana, and bulliou en route and sold, 

July 31.. 412,400 


From the above it will be seen that the 
dividends returned to stockholders are 
about 62 per cent, of the gross output, 
leaving as an extra asset the value of the 
plant and unconsumed supplies, which 
were taken in inventory July 31 at 
$581,579. In the spring the new 90- 
stamp mill will be in operation. It is in¬ 
tended to utilize in three mills (aggrega¬ 
ting 160 stamps) a larger 'proportion of 
low-grade ore than heretofore, and hence 
the increased output of bullion will not 
be in proportion to the increased milling 
capacity. By second-class or low-grade 
ore is meant ore assaying under 75 ounces 
per ton, of which there are large quanti¬ 
ties. 


Carriers and Shippers. 

Each of the European Continental pow¬ 
ers has provided for some form of advisory 
railroad commission through which the 
railway managers and representatives of 
the commercial, industrial and agricultural 
interests are brought together for purposes 
of conference on disputed questions affect¬ 
ing rates and service. Arguing in favor 
of the adoption of a like system in the 
United States, the Commercial Bulletin 
says: “The Interstate Commerce law 
has discouraged conferences between car¬ 
riers and individual shippers. Never be¬ 
fore have such consultations been so diffi¬ 
cult or so unproductive of good results. 
The law aims at the establishment of gen¬ 
eral principles and inflexible rules, and 
leaves as little room as possible for discre¬ 
tionary action by the carrier in deference 
to the necessities of individual shippers or 
localities. By discouraging this individ¬ 
ual correspondence and consultation the 
law has increased the necessity for con¬ 
ferences on a broader scale. It has com¬ 
pelled commercial bodies throughout the 
country to take up freight-rate questions, 
to study the transportation situation and 
to champion the cause of shippers. It has 
had the effect of bringing new commercial 
bodies into existence for this very pur¬ 
pose. A large proportion of the cases 
brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission originate with such bodies, 
and railroad managers have been com¬ 
pelled to recognize the necessity for deal¬ 
ing with such organizations as they pre¬ 
viously did with individuals under the old 
system of secret agreements, &c.” 
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THE WEEK. 


The National Board of Trade, President 
Frederick Fraley, of Philadelphia, in the 
chair, held a two-days’ session in Chicago 
last week and adopted resolutions in favor 
of the suspension of silver coinage, grant¬ 
ing subsidies to American steamships for 
carrying the mails, strengthening our coast 
defenses and favoring the restriction of 
immigration. The next annual convention 
will be held in Louisville. 

The associated taxpayers up town are 
solidly arrayed against building the pro¬ 
posed Quaker Bridge dam, which they say 
would cost $100,000,000 and prove worth¬ 
less 

Progress is now being made on the 
abutments and piers of a large suspension 
bridge, which will cross the Hudson River 
from Anthony’s Nose, above Peekskill, to 
Fort Clinton. The bridge is being built 
bv the Hudson Suspension Bridge and 
New England Railway Company, and is 
intended to form a connecting link be¬ 
tween the New England Railway system 
and that of the West, with the purpose of 
opening up to a greater degree the New 
England market for the coal fields of 
Southern New York and of Pennsylvania. 
The direct connection will be with the 
New York, Lake Erie and Western and 
indirectly with the Lehigh Valley and 
other roads and the Pennsylvania system. 
General Serell is the engineer-in-chief of 
the bridge, which, it is claimed, will be 
larger than the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
span of the latter will be exceeded by 25 
feet, according to statements of represen¬ 
tatives of the company. The wire to be 
used in the manufacture of the cables, it 
is said, will be of greater strength, indi¬ 
vidually, in proportion to their section, 
than any heretofore used, being equal to a 
strain of 5400 pounds each. Sixty-one of 
these strands will be combined in a cable. 
The cables are said to be of Roebling & 
Sons’ manufacture. 

The Detroit Tunnel Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $1,500,000, 
with the object of building a tunnel be¬ 
neath the Detroit River for railroad pur¬ 
poses, the eipense for the entire work to 
be divided equally with a Canadian com¬ 
pany, each organization to build up to the 
intermediate national boundary line. Tracks 
will run from the tunnel to the northern 
-end of the city and there connect with 
every railroad entering Detroit. The com¬ 
pany will lease its tracks and tunnel priv¬ 
ileges to the railroad companies. 

Mr. Eastman, whose shipments of live 
cattle from New York to ports in the 
United Kingdom amount to several mill¬ 
ions of . dollars annually, is about to retire 
from business with a handsome fortune 
He is a native of New Hampshire and 
commenced as a ’longshoreman. 

Chief Engineer Green of the Dock De¬ 
partment has made an examination of the 
shore line on the North River side, 
with the object of extending piers to adapt 
them to the increased length of steam¬ 
ships in the European trade, and has de¬ 
cided to apply to the Legislature for such 
a modification of the water-front as will 
permit the addition of 50 to 100 feet to 
many of the piers between Castle Garden 
and pier No. 47, near Christopher street. 
By this means the department hopes to 
retain such a portion of the commerce and 
business of the harbor as naturally belongs 
to it as the business center. 

The Silk Association of America esti¬ 
mates the annual value of the silk goods 
manufactured in the United States at $45,- 
000,000. The invoice value of the manu¬ 
factures of silk imported last year was 
$33,350,928, which, with the duty added, 
would be about equal to the value of the 


domestic manufactures. Consul Seymour, 
at Canton, China, reports that the silk 
production will, this year, fall off over 50 
per cent, owing to the floods, and that 
Europe and America will not get more 
than 10,000 bales, instead of 21,000 usually 
sent. 


favor of the defendants under instructions 
by Judge Colt. The decision was ren- 
| dered on the ground that the State statute 
, of limitation applied to patent suits. In 
i these cases action was brought more than 
j six years after the time when the right to 
do so began. 


A struggle between the New Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley Railroad Com¬ 
panies for right of way in Jersey City at 
a point known as “the Gap ” has caused 
the interposition of the local authorities. 
One of the contestants sunk several stone¬ 
laden canal boats, as a foundation for the 
road-bed. 

A State commission to consider the pro¬ 
ject of establishing industrial schools in 
Pennsylvania met in Pittsburgh last week. 
Dr. Atherton, the president, who has made 
a tour in Europe to gather information 
respecting the workings of the system 
there, said the commission will resist any 
measure looking toward the teaching of 
trades in the public schools, but it will in¬ 
sist that the State incorporate manual 
training as an integral part of the common 
school system and provide for a teaching 
force. After discussion, resolutions were 
adopted in harmony with these views. 

A violent explosion of gas occurred on 
Friday morning in the large dry goods 
store of Waller & Welsh, in Yonkers, 
caused by a defective main in the street. 
The gas was ignited by a lamp introduced 
by plumbers in their search for the leak, 
and instantly the store was in flames. The 
damage is estimated at $14,000. 

The Treasury Department has authorized 
the allowance of drawback on exported 
Hungarian nails manufactured at South 
nanover, Mass., wholly from imported 
steel shearings or steel plate scraps. The 
drawback is to be equal in amount to the 
duty paid on the imported material, less 
the legal retention of 10 per cent. 

# 

The flouring mills at Minneapolis are 
shutting down on account of the unprofit¬ 
able relative position of the flour ^and 
wheat market, there being a tendency to a 
glut of the former, while the prices of 
grain are supposed to be abnormally high. 
St. Louis and Milwaukee mills are taking 
like action. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com¬ 
pany are said to have formed a new scheme 
for getting through to New York by means 
of connections with the North Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad and the Readings New 
York line. 

The first annual report of the first rail¬ 
way in China has been issued. The line 
runs from Tongsan to Yungchong, in the 
province of Chihli, in North China. Its 
length is about 27 miles, and it owes its 
existence to the Kaiping coal mines. The 
net profits were $24,500. A branch is 
being constructed to Tientsin, and it will 
soon be extended to Peking. 

The State Department has been informed 
of the passage of a law by Ecuador allow¬ 
ing foreign vessels to entqr their coasting 
trade. 

Congress convenes on Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 3—ten days hence. 

A cable will be substituted for horse¬ 
power by the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company, a majority of property owners 
on the line of the road having approved of 
the change. The proposed cable road to 
extend south to the City Hall from 125th 
street is promised within a year. 

In the United States Circuit Court at 
Boston, 14th inst., the patent safety-valve 
suits against the cities of Haverhill. Lynn, 
Salem, Newburyport, Chelsea, Somerville, 
Lawrence, Cambridge, Fall River, Taun¬ 
ton and New Bedford, brought by Ruel C. 

I Philbrook and others, were decided in 


The Boston boot and shoe trade had a 
banquet last week at which addresses were 
delivered by ex-Governor Clafflin and 
others, showing that notwithstanding the 
large increase in shoe manufacturing in the 
West there has been a steady gain in the 
East. There are about 160,000,000 pairs 
of shoes made annually in the United 
States, and of these 100,000,000 pairs are 
made in New England. The shoe jobbing 
business has increased about fivefold in 
30 vears. Sales in Boston in 1887 amounted 
to $16,000,000. 

The expediency, not to say necessity, 
for fostering the export trade in manu- 
fajtured cottons is being pressed upon pub¬ 
lic attention in some quarters in prospect 
of a glut in the home market when manu¬ 
facturing in the South shall have become 
more fully developed. Last year there 
were 60,000 bales of sheetings, worth 
$3,000,000, and 30,000 bales of drillings, 
worth $1,350,000 exported to China, and 
to the other countries nearly as much 
more, and this in the face of active com¬ 
petition with England and Germany in the 
same lines of goods and in the face of ob¬ 
stacles to transportation, exchange and 
insurance that no other manufacturing 
country had to contend with. Just now 
the export trade in cottons is rather dull 
owing to the high prices prevailing in the 
domestic market. But for the absence of 
direct lines of transportation this trade 
would be very much greater, particularly 
to South America. 

The Seward bronze statue, one-half 
larger than life size, was cast at Chicopee, 
Mass., and was unveiled at Auburn on the 
15th inst. 

Startling figures respecting the sugar 
trust are given “by a prominent member 
of the trade,” to the effect that the people 
of this country must pay $30,000,000 
more a year than formerly for their sugar, 
and that just that much more money goes 
into the coffers of the 11 millionaires 
who constitute the sugar trust. The very 
first month the sugar trust was in full 
working order—in January last—it arbi¬ 
trarily advanced the price of refined sugar 
nearly 1J cents a pound. For instance, in 
January, 1887, granulated sugar was sell¬ 
ing at 5H cents a pound, and in January 
last, the corresponding month, the sugar 
trust had forced it up to 7£, a raise of 
ly 7 6 cents. The following table from a 
recognized authority, the trade bulletins 
of Willett & Hamlin, gives the figures 
which prevailed during each month, as 
reported from week to week* 


1887. Cents. 

January. 5 11-10 

Feb’y_511-16 to H 

March....5 11-16 
April....5-K 
May.. . 511-16 
June . ..513-16 
July... .5 13-18 to 15-16 
August. .5 15-16 to 6V6 

Sept.6 7-16 

October .5% to 6^ 

Nov.6‘>£ to 11-16 


1888. Cents. 
January.7bi 
FWy....6t*to71-16 
March.... W 
April... m 

May.<>•>] 

June —6->J to 13-16 

July.7 1-16 to 13-10 

August. .7W to % 

Sept.7*8 to % 

October .7U 
Nov 7t 4 


It is seen from the foregoing that the 
average advance in the pnee made by the 
sugar trust has been more than 1 cent a 
pound. 

The Manhattan Elevated Railroad last 
year earned $8,673,871, and the net earn¬ 
ings were $3,472,821—increase, $340,609. 
Passengers carried, 171,529,789—increase, 
12,500,000. 

The Minnesota State Board of Prison 
Inspectors are seeking work for convicts, 
and “ were thinking somewhat seriously of 
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manufacturing bolts, but found upon in¬ 
vestigation that the price of that article 
is regulated by a trust, with headquarters 
in New York, and no individual or firm can 
purchase bolts of the corporation without 
stating that they have bought of no out¬ 
side concern since ordering their last con¬ 
signment.” The desire is to avoid antag¬ 
onism with the products of free labor. 

It is claimed that the Pacific Mail Steam¬ 
ship Company stand very little chance of 
getting^any subsidy from the incoming 
Administration. The fact that the com-1 
pany are building one or more boats in 
foreign ports will, it is said, prejudice 
their case. 

The latest war-ship launched for the 
Italian navy is in size larger than the 
Duilio, hitherto the most formidable in 
the fleet, being 387 feet in length, over 
13,000 tons register and 19,500 horse¬ 
power. She is expected to attain a maxi¬ 
mum speed of 19 knots. 

The total cost of the postal service of 
the United States during the last fiscal 
year was a little more than $58,000,000, 
or about $5,500,000 in excess of the re¬ 
ceipts. This deficiency is owing mainly, 
it is said, to the great extension of the free- 
delivery service under a modification of 
the old law and the increase of railway 
mail transportation. Statistics are given 
showing that in the cheapness of postage, 
the number of post offices, extent of mail 
routes, miles of service performed, postal 
revenue and postal expenditure, and num¬ 
ber of letters and other pieces ot mail 
matter transmitted in the mails, the United 
States is now conspicuously ahead of every 
other nation in the world. The statistics 
of letters, &c., transmitted during the 
year, which are the first accurate statistics 
of the character ever published by the 
Department, are as follows: 

Letters mailed.1,769,800,000 

Postal cards mailed. 372,200.000 

Newspapers and periodicals mailed. 1,062,100,000 
Pieces of third and fourth-class 

matter. 372,900,000 

Total.3,578,000,000 

The number of pieces mailed per capita 
upon the basis of population shown by the 
last census is 71. 

Land speculation rages in Australia, but 
is discouraged by banking institutions. 
Transactions were pending in Melbourne 
at last advices involving an aggregate of 
at least $60,000,000. 

Hon Arthur A. Brigham, of Marlboro, 
Mass., has accepted the professorship of 
Agriculture in the Imperial Agricultural 
College at Sapporo, Japan. 

Everything in the Argentine Republic is 
booming at a rate that dazzles even those 
who are accustomed to extraordinary 
buoyancy in business affairs. Buenos 
Ayres papers speak of a wool clip that 
will exceed that of last year by at least 
50,000 bales, and the wheat farmers are 
expecting a gigantic crop. Contemplating 
the situation the Standard says: “ What 
with the expectations of an extraordinary 
clip and crop, and the great improvement 
in prices in the European consuming mar¬ 
kets, it need not be wondered at if people 
in the Plata are preparing fora golden year 
in 1889; and, verily, everything promises 
such development at the present moment 
that we wonder what magical turn we 
shall see in River Plata affairs next year. 
We may witness exchange at 48$d and a 
steady flow of gold from Europe, and on 
its heels a steady appreciation of ps per and 
gradual return to specie payments. While 
we mention the possibility of a return to 
specie payments on the strength of a good 
season and a rising exchange market, the 
geat majority of financial authorities in 
this city are convinced that gold will go 
to 200 next year, in view of the sweeping 


avalanche of paper money that is expected 
in 1889. In this respect, we may add that 
60,000,000 more paper money will be 
issued next year under the provisions of 
the free banking law of Dr. Pacheco.” At 
present paper money in the Argentine Re¬ 
public is steadily depreciating, and at the 
same time the credit of the country is suf¬ 
fering in Belgium and Paris to such an ex¬ 
tent that further loans are negotiated with 
extreme difficulty, or fail altogether. 

The Nicaragua Canal Company have 
been incorporated by a special act of the 
Vermont Legislature. The representatives 
of the company stated to a committee that 
all the necessary concess ; ons had been 
granted by the Costa Rica and Nicaraguan 
Governments, and that the work of build¬ 
ing the canal will commence at once. Two 
expeditions sent out by the United States 
Government have already surveyed the 
route, and the cost of construction is esti¬ 
mated at $65,000,000. Three hundred 
thousand dollars have already been spent 
in the preliminary work. The president 
of the company is Hiram Hitchcock, one 
of the proprietors of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Judge Charles P. Daly is one of 
the incorporators, and H. L. Hotchkiss, 
the Wall street broker, is treasurer and 
the active man in the enterprise. 

Iron shipbuilders are receiving more en¬ 
couragement, although their yards are 
already w ell occupied. The United States 
and Brazil Line are preparing plans and 
specifications for building two fine steam¬ 
ships at once, and the Mallory Line have 
contracted for a new steamship, a four- 
decker over 300 feet long, for the Gulf and 
coastwise service. 

The Adams Express Company promptly 
reimbursed the United States Treasury for 
the amount of $1400 in silver coin 
abstracted from a shipment of $12,000,000 
while in transit from New* Orleans to 
Washington City. 

The big cities of Japan are in the Island 
of Hondo, which lies south of the Yezo, 
and which is several hundreds of miles 
long and at places 200 miles wide. Here 
are the chief agricultural regions, the 
manufacturing districts and in short Japan. 
Tokio itself has 1,000,000 inhabitants and 
it lies in the center of the empire. Its 
distances are more magnificent than those 
of Washington and its size is about that of 
Philadelphia. Three hundred miles west 
of Tokio is Osaka, which has about as 
many inhabitants as Chicago, and a very 
few miles off from this is Kiota, which 
was formerly the capital of the empire, 
and which boasts as many people as Wash- 
ington, Kansas City or Cleveland. Osaka 
is now the New York of Japan and Kiota, 
with its temples, may be called the Mecca 
of the empire. Nagoya and Kanazawa are 
cities each having over 100,000 population, 
and there are a dozen other cities in Japan, 
each of which contains from 40,000 to 
80,000 people. 

The Wells College Building, at Aurora, 
N. Y., recently destroyed by fire, wull be 
rebuilt at a cost of $100,000. The build¬ 
ing will surround a court containing a 
fountain and a tow^er, which latter con¬ 
solidates the plumbing of the entire 
structure. 

James R. Hosmer, United States Consul- 
General to Guatemala, reports that Guate¬ 
mala is enjoying greater commercial 
prosperity than for ten years past. The 
coffee crop this year will amount to 500,- 
000 quintals, or 50,000,000 pounds. He 
recommends a treaty with Guatemala like 
that with the Hawaiian Islands regarding 
the duty on sugar. 

Haytian commerce is temporarily de¬ 
stroyed by the revolution now in progress. 
All the ports are completely blockaded, so 
that merchants in New York can neither 
receive nor fill an orders until the blockade 


is raised. The ports referred to are Cape 
Haytien, Port de Paix, Gonaives and Saint 
Marc. A letter received in this city from 
Port au Prince, where the wildest con¬ 
fusion prevails, says: “Both parties are 
partial to assassination. General T616- 
maque was basely assassinated. Were it 
not for this he certainly would have been 
elected, and there is no doubt but that he 
would have served the people faithfully. 
Port au Prince, Petit Goave, L<k>gane, 
Jeremie, Aux Cayes and Miragoane alone 
are in favor of General LGgitime, the rest 
of the country having declared for General 
Hippolyte.” At least two American ves¬ 
sels have been seized, and such as are per¬ 
mitted to sail are compelled to leave with¬ 
out cargoes. 

Perry Belmont has been appointed 
Minister to Spain to succeed Jabez Curry. 
Mr. Belmont, as chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the House, 
has had much experience. 

The well-known suit of J. H. Chandler 
v*. the Calumet and Hecla Mining Com¬ 
pany was decided in the United States Court 
on 15th inst. against the plaintiff, Judge 
Severense holding that the mining com¬ 
pany’s title is good. 

The Dominion Cabinet is stirring itself 
in furtherance of the proposed Pacific 
cable from New Zealand to British Colum¬ 
bia. 

A royal car for the King of Portugal, to 
be reconstructed on arrival at destination, 
has been built at the car works in Spring- 
b field, Mass. 

The annual report of the United States 
naval constructor shows that $885,349 
was expended during the last fiscal year in 
the purchase of tools, repair of ships, &c. 
Tools are now being delivered to the New 
York and Norfolk yards, and the chief 
constructor says that we will soon be in 
ossession of two yards well equipped for 
uilding steel and iron vessels of war of 
every size and type. The payments made 
on account of vessels building under con¬ 
tract up to October 31 last aggregate 
$3,266,195. Five vessels were condemned 
and sold during the year. The present 
strength of the navy and conditicn of the 
vessels is stated as follows: Five double- 
turreted monitors, awaiting completion; 
two belted cruisers, preparing ways; 13 
single-turreted monitors, in ordinary; 23 
unarmored steel and iron vessels, four of 
which are in commission, 11 building, 
two repairing, five on station and one in 
ordinary; 28 wooden steam vessels, nearly* 
all on station or undergoing repairs, and 
11 iron and wood steam tugboats. The 
report of Chief Wilson shows that the ex¬ 
penses of the navy for the past year were 
$46,662,000. The estimated expenses for 
the next year are $46,364,525, of which 
$3,540,000 is for new cruisers. 

The greatest railroad enterprise now in 
progress or in contemplation is the Mexi¬ 
can Pacific Railroad, from San Diego, 
Cal., along the coast to Mazatlan, and 
thence to the City of Mexico. The line 
will be. 1900 miles in length, and, when 
completed, it will begin a new era of de¬ 
velopment for the great region it is de¬ 
signed to traverse. To San Diego it will 
be of especial importance, enabling that 
city to draw upon the rich mines of semi¬ 
anthracite coal in Sonora, and upon other 
natural wealth in the interior of Mexico. 
From San Diego to Mazatlan the road will 
run along the coast through a well- 
peopled country, ‘abounding in ebony, 
mahogany and other valuable woods. The 
first part of the railroad to be completed 
is from Mazatlan to Guadalajara, a dis¬ 
tance of 375 miles, and thence direct to 
the City of Mexico, a further distance of 
280 miles.' Guadalajara has now more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, and Mazatlan 
25,000. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

Claire Furnace, owned and operated by 
the Claire Furnace Company, Limited, at 
Sharpville, Pa., is at present turning out 
more iron than ever before in its history. 
For the week ending November 11th, its 
output was 1006 tons Bessemer iron, an 
average of nearly 144 tons per day, or 6 
tons per hour. This is certainly a good 
record for a furnace which measures 15 feet 
at the bosh and 75 feet in hight. The con- 
sumptio n of fuel was 2075 pounds of coke 
for a gross ton of iron made. Number of 
hands average about 89 per day. Its 
maximum output was 310 tons in 48 hours. 

No. 2 blast furnace of the E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Company, Limited, at Birds- 
boro, Pa., which has been idle since 
January last, was put in blast on the morn¬ 
ing of the 14th inst. 

P. L. Kimberly & Co., proprietors of 
the Atlantic Iron Works, at Sharon, Pa., 
have recently voluntarily advanced the 
wages of their laborers 10 cents per day, 
while the tillers at the blast furnace re¬ 
ceived an advance of 15 cents per day. 

Mount Laurel Furnace, of the Clymer 
Iron Company, at Temple, Berks County, 
Pa., which has been idle for some months, 
was blown in on Friday, the 16th inst. 

All departments of the plant of the Bel¬ 
mont Nail Company, at Wheeling, W. Va., 
are in successful operation with the excep¬ 
tion of the tack factory, which is idle for 
an indefinite period. 

During the month of October, just 
closed, the plant of the Wheeling Steel 
Works, at Wheeling, W. Va., produced 
6834 gross tons of Bessemer steel. 

A number of the mills in Pittsburgh 
suffered no little inconvenience last week 
by a shortage in the supply of natural gas. 
The shortage was only at the mills sup¬ 
plied by the Philadelphia Company, and 
was caused by the delay in laying the 36- 
inch connection with the Grapeville field, 
where the company have 12 new wells 
anchored, ready to be turned on as soon as 
the necessary connections can be made; 
which will probably be during the present 
week. The American Iron Works of 
Jones & Laughlins, Limited, were par¬ 
tially closed down for a few days owing to 
the insufficient supply of gas, but have 
since resumed operations in all depart¬ 
ments. 

The rumor that Mr. John Walker, who 
recently resigned the chairmanship of 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, at 
Pittsburgh, would purchase and put in 
operation the Clinton Rolling Mill of 
Graff, Bennett & Co., in that city, is 
pronounced by that gentleman to be with¬ 
out foundation. 

M. V. Smith, metallurgical engineer, of 
Pittsburgh, is placing a number of Smith 
gas-producers in the works of the Hart¬ 
man Steel Company, Limited, at Beaver 
Falls, Pa. As soon as the producers are 
completed the firm will manufacture fuel 
gas and will give up the use of natural 
gas entirely. 

A pres h dispatch from Youngstown, 
Ohio, under date of the 15th inst., says: 
“Sheriff Walker to-day levied on the en¬ 
tire plant of Brown, Bonnell & Co., to 
satisiy 54 executions in favor of as many 
creditors. The executions were issued 
five years ago, but no levy was ever made, 
an arrangement being made with the credit¬ 
ors to allow the concern to run in the 
hands of a receiver. It is not the present 
intention to force a sale of the property. 
The levy was made simply to prevent the 
executions from becoming dormant. The 


total amount of the executions is $800,- 
000, distributed, among many individuals, 
firms and banks and other corporations. 
The levy will not interfere in the least 
with the operation of the big mills, the 
proceeding being merely a formal matter. 

The new blast furnace of the Moorhead- 
McCleane Company, of Pittsburgh, was put 
in blast on Friday, the 16th inst. This 
furnace was erected to take the place of 
their old furnace, and will turn out about 
200 tons of pig iron per day. 

All departments of the steel plant of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., which have been idle for several 
weeks, resumed operations on Wednesday, 
the 14th inst. 

The adjourned auction sale of the Fort 
Pitt Boiler Works, of D. W. C. Carrol & 
Co., Limited, of Pittsburgh, was held in 
that city on Tuesday, the 13tli inst. The 
property is situated at the corner of Short 
street, Liberty and Third avenue, and is 
covered by a mortgage, which, with taxes 
and interest in arrears, will amount to 
$37,000. It was bought for Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co. for $21,000. By the terms 
of the sale the purchasers assumed the 
debt of $37,000 against the property, 
which, with the $21,000, brings the price 
up to $58,000. The property, two years 
ago, was appraised at $150,000. A mem¬ 
ber of the firm that purchased the plant 
stated that it had been bought to satisfy a 
claim they had against it, but that the firm 
had no idea of operating the works. 

Zug & Co., Limited, proprietors of the 
Sable Iron and Nail Works, at Pitts¬ 
burgh, will shortly commence the erection 
of 12 new puddling furnaces at their plant. 

The 32-inch beam mill of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, at Homestead, 
Pa., has been placed on single turn and 
will remain in that condition until enough 
orders are received to place in on double¬ 
turn. The large slabbing mill is at pres¬ 
ent employed to its utmost capacity. 

The Prospect Rolling Mill Company, of 
Cleveland, were organized August 1, L. 
Levi being treasurer; A. A. Fuller, secre¬ 
tary and manager; W. F. Loyd, superin 
tendent. They will make merchant bar 
iron, and are putting in six puddling fur¬ 
naces. These will run double turn, No¬ 
vember 20, and will make 40 tons finished 
iron per day. 

It is rumored that negotiations have been 
concluded for the erection of a furnace at 
Leeds, Ala., with 120 tons daily capacity. 
Henry Ellen coke Is to' be used as fuel. 
II. F. DeBardeleben, B. F. Roden and 
J. F. Johnson are said to be at the head of 
the enterprise. 

Furnace No. 2 of the Lehigh Iron Com¬ 
pany, at Aineyville, Pa., is being prepared 
for blast, and will be blown in shortly. 
No. 1 furnace, of this company, resumed 
operations a short time since. 

The Reading Iron Works’ steam forge 
on North Eighth street is a busy estab¬ 
lishment just now. A 3-ton hammer, 
which has not been in operation for aberut 
a year, will be started up next week. This 
will give employment to eight men who 
are now on the night turn. Four ham¬ 
mers will then be in full operation, with 
every indication that they will be kept 
going for months to come .—Reading (Pa.) 
Times. 

The Bethlehem Iron Company, of Beth¬ 
lehem, Pa., have called a meeting of the 
stockholders to be held on the 28th inst., 
for the purpose of voting on the question 
of accepting the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution of Pennsylvania', of 1874, and 
also of accepting the provisions of the Act 
of Assembly, entitled, “An Act to Pro¬ 


vide for the Incorporation and Regulation 
of Certain Corporations.” The main ob¬ 
ject of the proposed acceptance of the 
constitution and corporation act, at this 
time, is to enable the company to increase 
their capital stock under the provisions of 
said act. 

No. 6 furnace of the Crane Iron Com¬ 
pany, at Catasauqua, Pa., w T as put in blast 
on Wednesday, the 14th inst., after an 
idleness of several months, during which 
time it has undergone thorough repairs. 
All the furnaces of the above company, 
five in number, are in successful operation. 

Mr. B. G. Clarke, president of the 
Thomas Iron Company, in the Lehigh 
Valley, states that the improvements in 
fuel consumption and by the use of richer 
ores have brought about a saving in the 
cost of $1.70 per ton. 

machinery. 

L. S. Allison, proprietor of the Hazleton 
Iron Works, at Hazleton, Pa., has recently 
purchased and put in operation the plant 
of the Minersville Iron Works, at Miners- 
ville, Pa. The plant is composed of a 
machine shop 155 feet long and 70 feet 
wide, a foundry 70 x 80 feet, containing 
two cupolas, a forge 150 x 50 feet, and a 
boiler shop 70 x 35 feet. The works will 
be run on furnace machinery, castings, 
rolling mill machinery, mine locomotives, 
mine pumps, hoisting engines and steam 
shovels, and all kinds of mine machinery 
and castings with structural work and 
forgings. Employment will be given to 
about 150 men. 

William Tod & Co., engine builders, of 
Youngstowm, Ohio, have among new orders 
the ironwork for the new blast furnace of 
the Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company at 
that place, and also have an order for a 
200-horse-powec Porter-Hamilton engine 
for R. Glover & Sons, of Vincennes, Ind. 

The Kansas City Radiator and Iron 
Foundry Company have their office in the 
Bayard building, Kansas City, Mo., and 
their works are located at Argentine, Kan. 
Their foundry, machine shop and store¬ 
rooms cover about 2 acres. The build¬ 
ings are frame, covered with corrugated 
iron, and the works are well equipped with 
the most improved machinery, much of it 
designed specially for making the Askins 
patent radiator. The company publish 
some very satisfactory tests of the effi¬ 
ciency of this radiator, resulting from 
recent trials in competition with radiators 
made by other parties. The corporation 
was formed November 6, 1887, to operate 
the plant, which was removed about the 
same time from Lima, Ohio. It was put 
in operation in its new location last May. 
The working force now consists of 85 men, 
who are engaged daily until 10 o’clock 
p. m., to keep up with orders received. 
The general character of their business is 
shown by the points to which the company 
have recently shipped radiators. These 
embrace Philadelphia, to which regular 
shipments have been made for some time; 
Seattle, Wash. Ter., to which a carload 
was sent last week; Ogden, Utah Ter., 
which also took a carload, &c. The foun¬ 
dry now melts about 5 tons of iron daily. 
Robert P. McGeehan is president and 
Joseph Askins manager. The company 
have a capital of $200,000. 

The Anson G. Wood Mower and Reaper 
Works, which moved to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., from Youngstown, Ohio, turned on 
steam November 1 for the first time. 
Their buildings, covering 2£ acres, are 
completed, and the machinery all in. 
They will employ 150 hands. 

In answ er to a report that Russell & 
Co., builders of agricultural machinery, at 
Massillon, Ohio, had recently made a gen¬ 
eral reduction in wages, we received the 
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following advices from the firm under 
date of the 13th inst.: 

There is no truth in this statement. We have 
not made a cut in the wages of men in any de¬ 
partment of our works, and have no intention 
of so doing. It has been our custom toward 
the close of every year for the past eight or ten 
years to readjust prices paid piece workmen. 
During the past few years we have brought 
out quite a number of new designs and sizes of 
engines, both in the stationary and portable 
line. In our engine department we aim to 
have our men work on piece work as much as 

P ossible. We are unable to put our new work 
urimg the first of the year on piece-work 
basis, as we find it necessary to work for some 
considerable length of time on this class of 
work by day before we are enabled to establish 
a rate. We then establish a rate which we 
consider fair, but in many cases find we ore 
paying too much or too little, and in order to 
equalize these matters make it a rule to go 
through all our piece work (especially in our 
engine department) to ward the close of each 
year and readjust prices, In many instances 
we have raised the prices that were paid to the 
same extent that we have reduced in other 
cases. We can only add, in conclusion, that 
none of our. men have made any complaint, 
nor do I believe one could be found that is dis¬ 
posed to make any complaint of the adjustment 
we have made as to the price to be paid on this 
class of work. 

The Kansas City Car and Wheel Com¬ 
pany are operating their new works at 
Birmingham, Mo., 10 miles from Kansas 
City, in which they have their main office, 
located in the Beals Building. Their 
grounds comprise a tract of 36 acres. 
Their foundry is quite extensive, being 
600 feet l#ng by 100 feet wide, with a 
melting capacity of 200 tons per day. 
They employ about 500 men and at present 
have about 1000 cars under contract, which 
they are building at the rate of 15 a day. 
A heavy demand is anticipated next season. 
C. E. Barrett, formerly of Chicago, is now 
general manager, having taken charge on 
the 1st of September. The company is a 
branch of the Missouri Car and Foundry 
Company, of St. Louis. 

The Kilby Mfg. Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have the contract for the machinery 
of the Cable Railway Company, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. Three of the wheels have 
the following dimensions: One is 26 feet 
in diameter, with 56-inch face, one 20 
feet in diameter, with 50-inch face, its 
weight being 60,000 pounds, and one 24 feet 
in diameter, 60-inch face, weighing 80,000 
pounds. The Kilby Mfg. Company are 
crowded with engine orders, are working 
day and night force, employing 400 men. 

The Diamond Machine Company, of 
Providence, R. I., received at the Cihcin- 
nati Centennial Exposition a silver and 
bronze medal, both the highest awards for 
different classes of grinding machines. 
They inform us that they also received the 
highest premium on their Galloway die 
stock. 

The City Machine Company, Providence, 
R. I., have discontinued business per¬ 
manently and are now offering their plant 
and machinery for sale. 

W. C. Jones, late superintendent of the 
Universal Radial Drill Company, of Cin¬ 
cinnati, and W. S. Rogers, formerly con¬ 
sulting engineer for the same firm, have 
associated themselves in business in that 
city as mechanical engineers, with Jno. 
G. D. Mack, of Terra Haute, as junior 
member of the firm. They will make a 
specialty of designing and building special 
machinery and machine tools, and assisting 
inventors in patent office work. Messrs. 
Jones & Rogers were the original inventors 
and constructors of the universal thread¬ 
chasing device and gearing that attracted 
such attention at the late exposition in 
Cincinnati. They will eventually have 
their own shops. 

The foundry and machine department 
of the Harrisburg Car Mfg. Company, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., report a large number 
of sales within the last six weeks. Among 


these the Ide engine takes a prominent 
place, the sizes which were sold ranging 
from 30 to 150 horse-power. Gas plants, 
Weitmyer furnace settings and ordinary 
tubular boilers also are well represented 
in the list of sales. 

The Davenport Foundry and Machine 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa, are quite 
busy getting out ten fly-wheels, 14 feet 
diameter, weighing each about 18,000 
pounds; ten large disk cranks and coup¬ 
lings, &c., for the Davenport Water Com¬ 
pany ; also a large lot of castings for the 
Ilawkeye Electric Mfg. Company, who are 
locating at that place. They will have their 
works in operation December 1. 

The new works of the St. Joseph Pump 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo., consists of a 
factory building 50 x 120 feet, three stories 
high, with a tw'o-story addition, 75 x 50 
feet; warehouse, three stories, 50 x 100 
feet, drvhouse, varnishing and galvaniz¬ 
ing buildings, engine-house and other 
structures. 

Messrs. Warren Webster & Co., *91 
North Third street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
report a large number of orders for their 
Vacuum feed-water heater and purifier. 

The St. Joseph Pump Company, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., now occupy a new brick 
building, 50 x 120 feet, consisting of three 
stories and a basement, w hich they erected 
this year. The first floor is devoted to 
office purposes and the w r ood-working and 
iron-working machinery and the shipping 
department. The second and third floors 
are used for painting, finishing and stor¬ 
age. The first floor is heated by over¬ 
head steam-pipes, and the second and third 
floors are supplied with steam radiators. 
The machinery is operated by a 60 horse¬ 
power cut-off Ide engine. An elevator 
runs from the basement to the top floor. 
The company have a galvanizing depart¬ 
ment in a separate building, 25 x 60 feet, 
built of frame. In this department they 
not only do their own galvanizing, but 
take work for outside parties. They claim 
to have the largest dipping kettle west of 
Chicago, and galvanize plain.black sheets, 
coal hods, light castings, &c. They 
employ about 35 men. Most of their 
ump-work is done by special machinery, 
esigned' and adapted to meet their re¬ 
quirements. Their special product is the 
Perfection water elevator and purifying 
pump. This is a modification of the chain 
pump, the water being hoisted by small 
buckets attached to an endless belt made 
of flat steel links. ' It is very simple in 
construction and can be put up in a very 
minutes, having no wooden or iron tubing 
to connect and no valves or cylinder 
lungers. The buckets are made by 
ouble seam flanging and require no solder¬ 
ing, their form of construction making 
them more rigid and less liable to split 
open than if made in the usual way. The 
cup is also fastened to the wire link by 
the double flange, so that the link cannot 
spring open. The complete chain and 
bucket aie galvanized after construction. 
Three sizes of elevators are made, with 
cups of different sizes to correspond. The 
smallest, for family use, draw's a ^-pint 
stream, while the largest is of 125 percent, 
gfeater capacity. 

Hardware. 

F. H. Foster Mfg. Company, Florence, 
Ala., are making preparations to manu¬ 
facture an extensive line of builders' hard¬ 
ware. Their factory which is now' being 
constructed will consist of nine buildings, 
40 x 100, 32 x 30, 40 x 100, 30 x 50, 50 x 150 
and 40 x 60 feet, and three small buildings. 
It is estimated that they will employ from 
200 to 300 hands. 

The Newcastle Wire Nail Company, of 
Newcastle, Pa., are building a large ware- i 


house adjacent to their work* in which to 
store nails. 

A license to incorporate under the laws 
of Illinois has been granted to the Leroy 
Crucible Steel Horse and Mule Shoe Com¬ 
pany, East St. Louis. The authorized 
capital is $200,000. The incorporators are 
J. Leroy, Selma Watson, William Willis 
and W. C. Morgan. 

The W. S. Tyler Wire Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have completed their new 
storage warehouse 52 x 102, four stories. 
This company are making a specialty of 
galvanized poultry netting. 

W. G. Avery, manager of the W. G. 
Avery Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and patentee of the Avery Seamless Eleva¬ 
tor Bucket, has just had another patent 
granted him for an elevator bucket which 
will cost less to manufacture while being, 
it is claimed, equally good. 

Mlscellaneona. 

The new works of the Minnesota Car 
Company, at Duluth, Minn., are being 
pushed to completion as fast as possible. 
Construction will not be suspended during 
the wdnter, and the works will be ready 
for operation by spring. The company 
propose to begin the delivery of completed 
cars by July next. The first building east 
of Central. avenue is the paint shop, 
56 \ 360 feet. To the east of the paint 
shop is the main erecting car shop, 93 x 526 
feet. Fifty-six feet further east is the 
foundry, 60 x 300 feet. This building 
will be of solid stone and brick. On its 
south end will be a wheel pit, 50 x 60 feet, 
and on the north end the pattern-room, 
30 x 60 feet. On the west side will be the 
boiler-room, 26 x 35 feet. South is a 
lean-to, which forms part of the foundry 
building, 18 x 100 feet. Connected with 
this lean-to is the brass foundiy, 18 x 20 
feet. On the east side of the foundry, 
both at the north and south ends, are core- 
rooms, each 18 x 20 feet. East of the 
foundry is the rolling mill, 80 x 161 feet. 
North of the rolling mill will be the forge 
building, 70 x 100 feet, and 20 feet away 
will be the gas producers and boilers, in a 
building 40 x 100 feet. Through the 
property tracks connect with tne St. Paul 
and Duluth Railroad. 

Perkins & Son, of St. Joseph, Mo., re¬ 
cently closed out their hardware and stove 
business and purchased the St. Joseph 
Novelty Works, combining with it their 
business in the manufacture of Perkins 1 
patent corrugated iron fire-proof shutter. 
They have added a foundry to make light 
castings, and will soon begin the manu¬ 
facture of iron fencing, fire-escapes, crest¬ 
ing and other specialties. They will 
carry in stock corrugated iron roofing, 
conductor pipe, &c. 

The Topeka Wind Mill Mfg. Company, 
of Topeka, Kan., make the Topeka auto¬ 
matic self-regulating solid ana sectional 
windmills. They began work March 1st 
of the present year and have already put 
out over 200 of their mills, for which they 
control the territory west of the Mississippi 
river. The machinery of their plant is 
operated by a 20 horse-power automatic 
cut-off engine, and the total capacity of 
their w'orks is 200 windmills per month. 
All sizes are manufactured, from 300-bar¬ 
rel tanks down to 5 gallons, and they are 
either for tops of buildings or towers. 

The Cambria Iron Company, of Johns¬ 
town, Pa., have purchased the plant of the 
Dunbar Coke Company, in Fayette County. 
The property consists of 50 acres of Con- 
nellsville coking coal under water level, 
with 10 acres of surface, on w’hich are 
erected 80 ovenS, having a capacity of 
50,000 tons a year. There are also dwelling 
houses for employees on the premises, and 
engine and boiler house, office, blacksmith 
shop, tipple and w'ater bank in good order. 
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The Denver Casting Contract. 


We print elsewhere a letter relating to 
Denver eable road contract, written by 
John H. Piper, addressed to the editor of the 
Evening Post , and the reply which flowed 
from that fountain head of wisdom. It 
will be noted that the real issue is dodged. 
As we stated when first we referred to the 
matter, it is evident, by even a superficial 
computation, that at a rate of duty of 
1J cents per pound the contract cannot be 
filled at the delivery price named from 
England. We may note incidentally that 
even this superficial computation, when 
earned out by the Evening Post , was 
fnarred by the unfortunate mistake of 
assuming the ton in this case to be the 
long ton of 2240 pounds. The price was 
distinctly named as referring to a ton of 
2000 pounds. The lj-cent rate of duty 
would therefore be $25 a ton, not $28 per 
ton, as our afternoon contemporary has it. 

Now, let us do a little superficial figur¬ 
ing on our own account, but on the basis 
of a 45 per cent, ad valorem rate, which 
the Evening Post does not even deign to 
consider. Assuming that the English 
price delivered at Denver was, after de¬ 
ducting commissions, &c., $37.50; deduct 
$7 for freight from Liverpool to Denver 
and 50 cents from foundry to Liverpool, 
and we reach $30 at foundry as the price 
plus 45 per cent. duty. The price would 
therefore be $20.69 at works, the duty 
being $9.31 instead of $25 at the specific 
rate. 

Based on a $16 cost of stock and shad¬ 
ing $30 on the castings, the difference to 
represent cost of fuel, labor, sand, &c., 
would be, say, $14 full for Chicago. In 
England the cost of stock would certainly 
not be more than $9 per ton—not $10, as 
the Post has it—since a lower grade than 
Scotch pig would be used, leaving $11.69 
to cover the same costs. We would then 
havfe only a difference of less than $2.31 to 
compensate for lower English fuel and 
labor and cheaper capital. The Evening 
Post makes the ridiculous mistake of as¬ 
suming blast furnace and foundry labor to 
be of the same class. American moldcrs 
would quickly resent any attempt to pay 
them only double the wages which the aver¬ 
age furnaceman receives. Coke in Chicago 
costs more than double the English price. 

We repeat that we do not profess to 
give the exact figures in this computation. 
We merely want to show, giving the other 
side liberal allowances, that it may happen, 
when there are added to the actual advan¬ 
tages of lower labor, fuel and stock, a lower 
freight rate, that a duty of 45 per cent, 
ad valorem is inadequate. 

Our mystified contemporary befogs its 
readers when it stumbles blindly into 
other subjects, like the sales abroad by 
Americans of locomotives, and their tak¬ 
ing contracts for bridges, &c. So far as 
the latter are concerned we may state that 


the bulk of the material is foreign stock 
shipped direct from foreign workshops to 
the country in which it is to be used. 
Our locomotives are better liked in new 
countries where the conditions of road¬ 
bed, <fec., are very much like our own. 
Railroad managers in South America and 
Australia are willing to pay us more, espe¬ 
cially since English makers have not yet 
overcome their prejudice sufficiently to 
copy our designs or our methods of manu¬ 
facture. 

There was no necessity to go so far afield. 
We leave our contemporary to puzzle itself 
and its readers over the fact that English 
founders can beat American on the price 
of yoke castings in Denver, while we can 
sell stoves under their goses in some com¬ 
mon markets. 

The Knights of Labor. 

The pretentious attempt to unite all 
wage-workers in this country under one 
grand organization has proved a dismal 
failure. It would be idle to deny that a 
great many fair-minded men regarded with 1 
lively satisfaction the early career of the 
Knights of Labor. Their hope that the 
disastrous conflicts, under which all suffer 
alike, would become less frequent and less 
injurious was soon destroyed, however. 
The professions of the recognized leaders 
of the order and the acts of the more tur¬ 
bulent members, who soon developed as 
the real rulers, could not be reconciled. 
Every accession to power seemed to feed 
the mania for striking. Every week 
brought fresh reports of wanton disregard 
of common sense and justice. Rushing 
blindly into one ill-advised battle after 
another, success increased the irri¬ 
tation, and defeat failed to gain the sym¬ 
pathy of the public. Relatively few in 
numbers, victories only led to courting of 
failure by emboldening to later more 
reckless attacks. Rival factions strug¬ 
gling for supremacy weakened the 
power of the best element for good. 
The rank and file were as loyal as work¬ 
ingmen always are to their organiza¬ 
tions, but the officers soon proved de¬ 
ficient in generalship. They were routed 
in every pitched battle, and the gre&t army, 
swelled to hundreds of thousands, melted 
away almost as quickly as it gathered. 

At Richmond two years ago the order had 
an aggregate membership of 800,000, and 
claimed to be 1,000.000 strong, whereas 
now, as reported by Secretary Hayes, there 
are not more than about 260,000 members 
in good standing, and receipts have fallen 
off in a still larger ratio, and fail to meet 
the necessary expenditures. 

Mr. Powderly, however, is not alarmed, 
and suggests a reorganization on a more 
substantial basis, with an Executive Board 
reduced to four members—the General 
Master Workman to have full power. The 
annual address of Mr. Powderly, w’hose 
influence in the order seems to have been 
little impaired by the intrigues of am¬ 
bitious rivals, refers to the lack of har¬ 
mony in the Executive Board, “the 
unwuse strikes which were entered upon 
against the laws and principles of the 
Knights of Labor,” and which sw*ept 
thousands into poverty. Mr. Powderly 
says : “ I do not blame men for striking. 

I blame them for making fools of them¬ 
selves in not knowing how to strike. They 
always strike at the top leaf on the tree, 


because it appears plainest to the vision; 
but they always leave the root undisturbed, 
to grow other and more powerful shoots. 
On many an occasion I have almost lost 
patience with prominent men in the labor 
movement, men who have lived in the 
past so long that they cannot see that the 
agencies of this generation are entirely 
different from those of any other, and 
from their point of view the strike has the 
same power as of old. We must teach 
men what it is that creates a necessity for 
a strike. They must be taught how* to 
strike effectively against the system which 
permits gambling in money, in land, in 
rail w t ays and in the very food which is 
withheld from the mouths of millions at 
the sound of the stockbroker’s ticker.” 

Mr. Powderly proceeds to define the 
future scope and limitations of the order. 
Trade matters, he says, should be left to 
the national trade assemblies, and atten¬ 
tion be directed to the more important 
questions of “finance, land and transport¬ 
ation.” In conclusion, he directs his 
lance with special vim against “the de¬ 
signing knaves ” who have “secretly and 
untiringly w r orked for the ruin of this 
order.” He makes no allusion, how*ever, 
to the rise of the American Federation of 
Labor, now boasting of a membership ap¬ 
proximating 700,000, and which thus far 
seems to have studiously avoided the rocks 
upon which the Knights have so furiously 
dashed themselves—namely, strikes, dis- 
sention and extravagance. Altogether the 
outlook for the Knights of Labor is rather 
gloomy. Their purposes are too indefinite, 
if not chimerical, and within the order 
itself there is too much that is intractible, 
explosive and irreconcilable. If we mis¬ 
take not, the period of the decadence of 
the Knights dates from the time of the 
attempted enforcement of the boycott and 
the inevitable conflict that ensued in the 
courts of justice. Affiliation with the 
enemies of law and order or any course 
tending in that direction must in the end 
bnng self-destruction. A radical depart¬ 
ure in this respect may bring a more hope¬ 
ful future. 

It has been a favorite argument of those 
who have undertaken to dictate the price 
of copper for many years to come that a 
value of some 15 to 17 cents a pound rep¬ 
resented far more closely the range at 
which the mines of the world could supply 
its requirements at a fair profit than 11 to 
13 cents. We know that so far as this 
country is concerned, the claim is not true. 
We know* that the three leading Lake 
mines, the Calumet and Hecla, Tamarack 
and Quincy, alone could supply between 
75,000,000 and 80,000,000 pounds an¬ 
nually at a good profit at 11 cents, and 
that Arizona can furnish 15,000,000 pounds 
at 10£ cents, and make fair money on in¬ 
vestment. But we have thus far few, if 
any, data to guide in an estimation of the 
capacity of the Butte mines. We know 
that the Parrott made a little money even 
in the dullest times, but of the others no 
indication of their financia. results have 
come to the surface except lately. The 
Boston and Montana Company are now, by 
an official statement, shown to be able to 
place* copper on the market at a little less 
than cents. The Anaconda and the 
Parrott may have lower or slightly higher 
costs, hut it is evident that 10 cents would 
not be ruinous to any of them. At that 
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price the three could certainly produce 
100,000,000 pounds per annum. They are 
doing more now. Here we have nine con¬ 
cerns, three in each of the leading districts, 
which could supply close upon 200,000,- 
000 pounds of refined copper per an¬ 
num at the range for the different 
qualities of 10 to 11 cents, and make a 
fair profit. Such a product would be 
far in excess of our consumptive require¬ 
ments even on the basis of the heaviest 
business we ever have had. Not the most 
sanguine in the copper trade has placed 
our consumption above 150,000,000 
pounds. It borders on the ridiculous to 
point back to the prices ot past decades. 
They haye nothing to do with values as 
determined with natural conditions as 
they exist now. The question is how 
much of the metal can be put on the mar¬ 
ket at a given price, plus a fair profit. 
We hold that 11 to 12 cents for lake cop- 
peris a fair figure, considering cost, supply 
and demand. Every cent wrung from 
consumers above that is the tribute paid 
to the French speculators and their allies, 
the American copper companies. There 
may be some consolation in the fact that 
the latter have by far the better end of the 
bargain, that European consumers are 
probably contributing to their dividends 
on the quantities exported larger amounts 
than the profits which the syndicate is 
reaping from American consumers. Bos¬ 
ton investors have had losses enough in 
other directions to entitle them to some 
relief. 

Late Developments in Cuba. 

Cuba has again had to contend with a 
good many difficulties this year. Politic¬ 
ally, the island has been quiet, but 
brigandage and incendiarism became so 
frequent and widespread, coupled with the 
occasional kidnapping of wealthy mer¬ 
chants and planters, that in April Captain- 
General Sabas Marin issued a decree de¬ 
claring martial law in five provinces. This 
measure to suppress crime has proved 
most beneficial. Bands of robbers have 
been broken up completely and fugitive 
members captured daily. On September 
4 and 5 a destructive cyclone swept the 
island through its entire length, from 
Point Maisf to Cape San Antonio, its great¬ 
est violence being exercised in the prov¬ 
ince of Santa Clara. The damage done to 
property was counted by millions, and 
1000 people lost their lives. It was at first 
apprehended that the growing sugar crop 
had suffered to the extent of 25 per cent.; 
fortunately, these fears were disproved 
afterward. Abundant rains followed, and 
the canes have been in fine condition ever 
since; so much so that there is promise at 
present of even a larger yield than the one 
of 1888, good as it was. Mining for gold 
and for iron ore has been active; titles 
were granted for the working of two quick¬ 
silver and one antimony mine; and, by 
royal order, the island has been divided 
into an Eastern and Western mineral 
district, each district to be placed in charge 
of a special mine inspector. The strike of 
cigar-makers has been repeated this year, 
and for over a month brought this impor¬ 
tant industry to a standstill. Early in Oc¬ 
tober work was resumed. The completion 
of the Cuban railroads has been going on 
steadily; the Caibarien and Sancti Spiritus 
railway is to be extended to Santa Clara, 


with a new branch line from Placetas to 
Hernandez. Seldom has the laying of 
private portable railways on sugar estates 
been so extensive as this year. The 
Government has also regulated telephone 
enterprise in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Archipelago. The State is to 
receive 6 per cent, of the gross receipts, 
the concessions are to last 20 years, at the 
end of which period everything passes to 
the State. The finances are also getting 
into better shape. The first thing Captain- 
General Sabas Marin did when he came 
into office last year was to thoroughly 
purify the Custom House service; since 
then the revenue from that source has been 
a great deal more bountiful than before 
his accession to power. The budget of 
the island for 1888-89 estimates the in¬ 
come at $25,022,968, and the outlay at 
$25,614,494. In October offers w ere made 
to the home Government by Spanish and 
foreign bankers to convert the indebted¬ 
ness of Cuba, bonded and floating. The 
plan is to reduce the 6£ per cent, interest 
and sinking fund of the $124,000,000 1886 
loan to 4£ per cent; and give the new 
bonds 75 years to run instead of 50. 

Since the rise in sugar took place in the 
world's markets, last spring and summer, 
the Cuban planting interest has become 
more prosperous, centrifugals bringing, 
this summer on an average 5J reals in 
the Cuban markets, instead of 4$ reals, as 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. The crops have yielded in sugar, 
and molasses reduced to sugar, the follow’- 
ing amounts: 



Tons. 


Tons. 

1879 . 

.. 816,566 

1884..... 

.... 674,539 

1880 . 

.. 644,432 

1885. 

.... 778,951 

1881 . 

.. 590,511 

1886. 

.... 918,787 

1882 . 

.. 727,061 

1887. 

. .. 799,593 

1883 . 

. . 560,689 

1888. 

.... 777,594 

Totals.. 

...3,339,259 


3,949,464 


This is an increase of 610,205 tons, or 
about 20 per cent. 

Field hands are scarce and receive $20 
per month and found. It is reported from 
Ottawa, Ontario, that Sir Charles Tupper 
is actively engaged in negotiating a treaty 
of commerce between the Dominion of 
Canada and Spain, and that Sir Charles 
proposes to secure for Canadian products 
the advantages in Cuba and Porto Rico 
that were granted to the United States by 
the treaty rejected in 1885. Among the 
articles to be admitted duty free into the 
United States were horses, cocoa, coffee, 
fresh fruits, hemp, flax, hides, palm oil, 
sugar not above No. 16, Dutch standard, 
molasses, woods, sponges, guano and coin. 
On cigars and cigarettes the duty was to 
be 12fc per cent, ad valorem; fine tobacco, 
with stems, 37 cents per pound; without 
stems, 50 cents per pound; other tobacco, 
17| cents; snuff, 25 cents; manufactured 
tobacco, 20 cents, and not manufactured, 
15 cents. Among the American articles 
to be admitted duty free into the Spanish 
colonies were beer, fresh meats, bacon, 
fish, grain and other cereals, except rice, 
flour of cereals except rice, lard, cheese, 
cattle, sheep and hogs, clay, tiles, bricks, 
minerals, useful tools, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, crude petroleum, tar, pitch, rosin, 
coal, seeds, building stones, ice, cast-iron 
in pigs and tubes, malleable iron and steel, 
wire, nails, screws, wrought-iron tubes, 
substances used in chemical industries* 
and drugs. The Canadian Government is 
stated to have been engaged for a year or 


two in trying to secure the West India 
trade, but w r ith seemingly little success. 

None of the treaties negotiated on a 
similar basis by Mr. Frelinghuysen, during 
the administration of President Arthur, 
has become operative, President Cleve¬ 
land’s administration evidently not feeling 
disposed to push our commercial policy in 
that direction. What the views of the in¬ 
coming administration on this subject of 
the treaties with Mexico, Spain and Santo 
Domingo may be is as yet doubtful. There 
is an impression, however, that an effort 
w’ill be mode to revive them all. Ameri¬ 
can trade with Cuba has been as follows: 


Domestic export 

Fiscal year. Import. to Cuba. 

1888. $49,319,087 $9,724,124 

1887 . 49.515,434 10,138,930 


More than ever we are absorbing nearly 
the entire Cuban sugar and molasses crops, 
hence the fiscal policy of the United States 
to be adopted in the future, especially as 
bearing on those articles, is vital for Cuban 
planters and merchants. 


Strong pleas are made every now and 
then in favor of the vertical boiler in some 
of its various forms, and it has by some 
been warmly advocated even as a substi¬ 
tute for all other types of stationary steam 
generators. The first cost of the boiler,' it 
is generally claimed, is moderate, it re¬ 
quires no setting, is easily repaired, com¬ 
pact, and, on the whole, efficient. This is 
a reasonable string of arguments, w T ell 
entitled to consideration; but a moment’s 
reflection will show that, after all, these 
inducements which it offers are not spe¬ 
cially remarkable. Some of the boilers 
already in common use—the well-known 
return tubular, for example—meet these 
claims equally well, and besides have none 
of the drawbacks with which the vertical 
design can be justly saddled. Superior 
economy and safety, which have frequently 
been added to the other claims for the lat¬ 
ter, have but a slight, if sny, foundation 
in fact, and should properly be viewed in 
the light of all the attending circum¬ 
stances. In the matter of freedom from 
danger from low water, cheapness as re¬ 
gards setting and small floor space neces¬ 
sary, the vertical boiler finds, no doubt, 
its strongest supports, the advantages 
which it affords in these respects being 
fully admitted and well recognized. It 
may also be held with some reason that 
the steam which it furnishes is slightly 
superheated and consequently dry, the 
upper ends of the tubes acting as super¬ 
heating surface. Beyond this, however, 
generally speaking, the comparison with 
other types becomes less favorable. In 
point of evaporative power the vertical 
boiler is certainly not remarkable—in fact, 
generally below the average. Comparing 
the performances of ordinary horizontal 
brick-set boilers and of uprights, the rela¬ 
tive capacities have been found to show a 
heavy balance in favor of the former. 
Thus in two given plants a set of vertical 
boilers with shells 87 per cent, as large as 
the horizontals had only one-third the 
capacity. As to freedom from danger in 
upright boilers, this, as in many other 
forms, with the exception of the low water 
danger to which we have already referred, 
is maintained only by judicious manage¬ 
ment, and finally, as regards durability 
and lightness of repairs, experience shows 
that these items cannot be advanced as 
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favoring the type. Extending, as they do, 
above the water line, the upper ends of 
the flues cannot be counted upon as heat¬ 
ing surface, and furthermore frequently 
leak where they are expanded into the 
upper tube sheet, the unprotected ends 
rapidly succumbing to the high heat of the 
gases of combustion. Those who think, 
therefore, that they must have an upright 
boiler for many purposes where a horizon¬ 
tal tubular could be used to much better 
advantage, will do well to keep some of 
these points in mind. They bear directly 
upon what most concerns the steam user— 
the return of power for a certain expendi¬ 
ture of money. 


That Denver City Contract. 


To the Editor of the Evening Post :— 
Sir: A few days prior to election you 
quoted from a Western paper an article 
referring to the fact that an English con¬ 
cern had entered into competition with a 
large number of American foundries for 
5000 tons of castings for a cable railroad 
in Denver, Col., and that this English 
concern had underbid its American rivals, 
and had received the contract. You finally 
dismissed it with the remark that you be¬ 
lieved the story was a campaign falsehood. 

I admit I was of that opinion myself, but 
The Iron Age (November 1) gives a full 
statement of this affair, and 1 think it is 
probably correct in its statement; at least, 
as The Iron Age puts it, the story seems to 
bear the evidence of truth. While its 
version differs considerably from that given 
by the Western paper, the substance of 
both is that an English foundry has un¬ 
derbid the lowest American bidder for this 
work, and is to ship to this country 5000 
tons of castings (on which there is a duty 
of 45 per cent, ad valorem), and deliver 
them in Denver for less money than our 
Chicago foundries were able (or willing) 
to do. I must admit that this is a remaik- 
able instance of what our high-tariff 
friends call foreign competition. 

I wish you would tell your readers, of 
whom I am one, how this competition is 
possible, with our 45 per cent, tariff, and 
what we might expect under a lower tariff. 
The Mills bill makes 5 per cent, reduction 
on this class of goods. Yours respectfully, 
John H. Piper. 

November 12. 

[It is not the Mills bill, but the Senate 
substitute, that makes a reduction of the 
duty on iron castings, and herein we think 
that the Senate bill is preferable to the 
Mills bill. 

We said that if the Chicago foundrymen 
could not compete at Denver with English 
foundrymen, who are handicapped with a 
duty of 45 per cent, ad valorem, or of $28 
per ton, as the case may be, they were 
greater slovens than we had taken them 
for. The basis of the cost of castings is 
the cost of pig iron, which The Iron Age 
puts at $16 per ton in Chicago. The cost 
in Glasgow, Scotland, is 41/6 per ton, 
equal to $10. Therefore, the disadvantage 
of the Chicago foundryman at the outset 
is $6 per ton, against which he has the 
advantage of $28 per ton duty, a net pro¬ 
tection of $22 per ton. Now, where does 
all this bonus go to? Not to labor. We 
have not the figures of comparative w T ages 
in English and American foundry work 
before us, but we have those of blast-fur¬ 
nace work, in a recent consular report 
(No. 49, Department of State), from which 
it appears that the labor tost of pig 
iron in Middlesboro’, England, is 79 cents 
per ton, and in Eastern Pennsylvania $1.25 
er ton; difference, 48 cents per ton. The 
ifference between the two countries in 
the labor cost of castings cannot be very 
much greater, but we will suppose that it 


is $1 per ton. Then we have $6 differ¬ 
ence in pig iron and $1 difference in labor, 
total $7, against a duty of $28. What be¬ 
comes of the other $21 of net protection? 
The Iron Age says that the English foundry- 
men got a freight rate of $7 per ton from 
Liverpool to Denver via Galveston, while 
the railroad charge from Chicago to Den¬ 
ver was $9 per ton. That is a question 
which evidently has no relation to the 
tariff, but if we count it in it subtracts 
$2 more from the net protection, leaving 
$19 per ton bonus, or considerably more 
than the total cost of the raw material, 
pig iron. 

There is some mystery about this affair 
which we do not attempt to penetrate, and 
the mystery deepens when we read in the 
trade journals almost every day that Ameri¬ 
can firms have been awarded contracts for 
iron bridges and for locomotives in Aus¬ 
tralia, Chili and other foreign countries, 
where they are obliged to compete with 
English contractors on equal terms. We 
should say that if our foundrymen could not 
compete with English firms in the interior 
of the United States under the present 
duty, in the second century of the repub¬ 
lic, it was the best possible evidence that 
protection was a failure as to that particu¬ 
lar branch of industry, and that it was 
high time to try some other system; for is 
not the buyer of castings also an American 
citizen and entitled to some consideration ? 
Even the Denver Cable Railway Company 
have some rights which white men are 
bound to respect.— Ed. Evening Post. ] 

We comment on this reply editorially.— 
Editor Iron Age. 


The Grindstone Decision. 


We print below in full the letter of 
Hugh O. Thompson, acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, to the collection of cus¬ 
toms, at Suspension Bridge, relating to 
the duty on grindstones: 

Sir: The Department duly received your 
letter of the 11th ult., transmitting the appeal 
(9438 s) of J. J. McIntyre from your assessment 
of duty at the rate of 20 per cent, ad valorem 
on certain so-called “grindstones” imported, 
per Michigan Central Railway, August 7, and re¬ 
turned for duty as an unenumerated manufact¬ 
ured article, under section 2518 of the Revised 
Statutes, and in accordance with the Depart¬ 
ment’s decision of March 17, 1887 (Synopsis 
8120). The sample submitted with your letter 
was forwarded to the collector at Boston, with 
the request for a report of the practice at this 
port on importations of such articles, it 
having been stated in the appeal of the im¬ 
porter that this class of stone is being passed 
at that port as grindstones, at a duty of $1.75 
per ton, under T. I., 438; and reports from the 
collector and appraiser at that port have been 
received, from which it would appear that De¬ 
partment’s decision above mentioned was based 
on a misunderstanding of the character of this 
class of merchandise. 

The appraiser states that these stones are im¬ 
ported at that port in an unfinished condition, 
and subsequently brought to a finished state, 
according to the use to which they are to be 
applied—that is, when the stones are to be used 
for grinding wood into pulp they are made in 
sizes varying in thickness from 8 inches to 26 
inches, but when they are to be used for grind- | 
ing metal, smaller sizes are made. This ap¬ 
pears from the report of the appraiser to be the 
only difference between the stones used for 
grinding wood-pulp and those used for grind¬ 
ing metal, both being mounted or hung upon 
their axes, and being used in the same manner, 
there being no difference in the hardness or 
other characteristics of the stones, the same 
stone being in fact suitable for grinding either 
metal or wood. 

Regarding the resemblance to burr-stone, re¬ 
ferred to in Department's decision, the appraiser 
states that the Department is undoubtedly 
misinformed, inasmuch as the burr-stone is a 
remarkably hard, silicious stone, well known 
by its cellular structure and process of manu¬ 
facture for the purposes required of it, and 
also that all burr-stones have a centripetal ac¬ 
tion, while the grindstones in use for producing 
wood-pulp or reducing metals revolve upon 
their axes, the wood being pressed against the 
outer surface or face of the stone in the same 
manner as metal is pressed when being 
ground. x 

It therefore appearing that these stones have 
every characteristic of common grindstones, 


and are in fact such grindstones, the decision 
first above mentioned will be modified accord¬ 
ingly, and these stones admitted to duty at the 
rate applicable, under T. I., 438, for “ grind¬ 
stones, finished or unfinished.” You will ac¬ 
cordingly reliquidate the entry at the rate last 
mentioned, and take the necessary steps for re¬ 
funding any excess of duty that may nave been 
exacted on this importation. The same course 
may also be followed as to any prior importa¬ 
tions, where duty has been erroneously assessed 
as in this case, provided the provisions of sec¬ 
tion 2931, Revised htatutes. as to protest, 
appeal and suit, have been duly complied with. 


Big Steel Record in 1877. 


The achievements of the past .decade in 
increasing the output of Bessemer steel 
works are greater than the majority of 
those not directly connected with the in¬ 
dustry have any idea of. Consulting the 
tiles of The Iron Age for the year 1877 we 
found the following record of work in 
March at the Edgar Thomson Works. As 
a ‘‘milestone of progress” it is interest¬ 
ing. Suffice it to say that the day is not 
very far off when the works will do tnree 
times the amount of work pointed to with 
pride as a great record in 1877. 

The American Bessemer works have be¬ 
come famous the world over for their large 
product, surpassing in this respect the 
works of any other country. Before the 
Centennial brought so many foreign engi¬ 
neers to see for themselves, the reports of 
the large runs made had been received with 
incredulity, and if courtesy had permitted 
it they would have been disbelieved. But 
“ seeing is believing,” and we can tell the 
story of the run at the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works, at Pittsburgh, without any 
fear that it will not be accepted as true. 
The report is as follows; 

Product of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works 
for the month of March , 1877. 

Tons. Lbs. 

Total product of converting works, 

gross tons. 8,002 1,560 

Best 12-hours’ work. 204 40 

Beet 24-hours’ work. 407 1,180 

Greatest speed accomplished, 8 heats 
in 1 hour 50 minutes, making.... 52 1,080 

Total product of blooming mill_ 8,029 1,730 

Best 12-hours’ work. 209 2,060 

Best 24-hours’ work.. 410 1,630 

Total product of rail mill on rails.. 5,355 469 

Best 12 hours, 644 rails. 172 480 

Best 24 hours, 1286 rails. 344 

Greatest speed accomplished, 120 
rails in 1 hour 52 mmutes, mak¬ 
ing, prross tons. 32 320 

In addition, product of rail mill on 

billets. 216 948 

Number of blows. 1,216 

Number of ingots. 8,302}£ 

Number of rails rolled.21,572 

Percentage of second-class rails. 0.50 

There are, besides the large total prod¬ 

uct, two most surprising features in the 
above report. The first is the small per¬ 
centage of second-class rails—one-half of 
1 per cent.—a most convincing proof that 
quality was not sacrificed to quantity; the 
other is the rapidity of rail making. It 
seems almost incredible, even to one ac¬ 
quainted with the process, that during 12 
hours’ run the average time occupied in 
rolling each rail was but a very small frac¬ 
tion over 1 minute 7 seconds; that 120 
consecutive rails were rolled in an average 
of 56 seconds each, and that, notwith¬ 
standing this, the second quality rails 
were only one-half of 1 per cent. The 
managers of these works can certainly be 
congratulated on the excellent results in¬ 
dicated in the above report. 


The Avery Elevator Bucket Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will occupy their new 
building in a few days. It is 80 x 264 
feet, the engine and boiler house 50 x 55 
feet. They will add several new stamping 
presses. The. capacity will be doubled. 


Pittsburgh editors remind their readers 
that $380,000 are still needed to finish the 
exposition buildings and open the doors. 
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Washington News. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., November 20,1888. 

As the Republican Senators come to¬ 
gether and confer with each other as to 
their probable course on tariff legislation, 
now that the control of public affairs is 
prospectively in their hands, they show 
some indecision. It is their present plan 
to call a caucus early after their meeting, 
to determine this im|>ortant question, with 
others which will require their attention, 
in order to facilitate the business of the 
coming session, which will be brief by 
Constitutional limitation. The prevailing 
sentiment is to adopt one of two lines of 
action; the first, to renew the considera¬ 
tion of the bill immediately after the re¬ 
assembling of Congress, and taking a vote, 
so that it may go to the House to be dis¬ 
posed of as they see fit, and the other is to 
let the bill rest and have the House pre- 
are a new one, based upon the Senate 
ill, with certain additional articles, like 
tin plate, placed on an absolutely protective 
rate. The Senate bill will receive early 
attention when that body is not overrun 
with business. A few days will deter¬ 
mine to what extent the opposition will 
antagonize it. 

The officers in charge of the steel in¬ 
spection are now engaged in compiling a 
tabulated exhibit of the results of their 
tests and experiments in connection with 
the material used in the construction of 
the new ships of the navy. They have ac¬ 
cumulated in the past two years’ reports 
of the officers assigned to the different 
establishments employed under contracts 
with the Navy Department a vast amount 
of data in steel manufacture, showing the 
tensile strength and other physical proper¬ 
ties of armor plates and forms. Much -of 
the data used goes further into the details 
of composition than they feel authorized 
to communicate on account of the confi¬ 
dential nature of much of the information 
placed at their disposal by the manufact¬ 
urers. The results, it is claimed, have 
been compiled for the private use of the 
Department, and for the benefit of officers 
assigned to duty under the Board of Steel 
Inspection. They are also engaged in 
collating the record of results which, when 
completed, may not be treated in the same 
confidence, as it will deal only with the 
statement of tests. 

It appears that the board has become 
possessed of much valuable information 
in the nature of formulas for mixing 
metals to produce certain properties which 
they are not at liberty to make general 
without the consent of the parties fur¬ 
nishing it. The theoretical results of the 
labor of the board are a great advance 
upon the knowledge of steel manufacture 
when these valuable tests and experiments 
were commenced with the first products 
of steel under the contracts for the first 
ships. In a general way the officers say 
that our American steel producers can 
now compete in the best works in the 
world in the character of material they 
turn out. The studies made within the 
past two years have been unexpectedly 
great, and with the even more liberal ap¬ 
propriations which may now be expected 
for the construction of additional ships 
and armored seacoast defenses this impor¬ 
tant work will be carried to even greater 
perfection. 

The movement inaugurated by Secre¬ 
tary Whitney in the reconstruction of the 
navy, and the intelligent manner in which 
he has officially forwarded this great 
work, will be an enduring tribute to his 
statesmanship and patriotism while at the 
head of the civil administration of that 
much-abused Department of ’ the Navy. 
It is not improbable that the Department 
may authorize the preparation of a tabu¬ 


lated exhibit of the results of the tests for 
general information, and possibly this 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
steel in structural forms may be extended 
so as to make it of practical use. Secre¬ 
tary Whitney, in speaking of the work ac 
complished under his administration of 
naval affairs, said: “ I do not think that 
I would be assuming too much in saying 
that the navy and its prospects of steady 
and intelligent expansion are better to¬ 
day than they were four years ago. I be¬ 
lieve that the reconstruction of the navy 
on modern principles is now an established 
fact, and that from year to year the work 
wifi go on until the flag of the United 
States will wave over the finest navy of 
any nation in the world. The ships we al¬ 
ready have afloat and those which are 
rapidly nearing completion are the best of 
their class. It is quite possible within a 
few years the nations of the world will be 
studying steel naval architecture from us, 
instead of our going to foreign countries 
for models and ideas.” The Secretary 
continued: “ I have no doubt but that 
the new Administration will go on with 
this work. The present Administration 
has made a good record in this branch of 
national advancement. The vessels al¬ 
ready finished or under construction will 
give 11 s a fleet of 20 steel vessels of all 
kinds. This in itself will make a very 
creditable showing. Besides all this, the 
Government will have at its command 
plants which will be prepared to turn out 
the largest castings and forgings required 
for shipbuilding. We also can now man¬ 
ufacture the best steel in the world, so 
that our ships are being constructed not 
only on the best-known models, but of the 
best materials. If nothing else were done 
to characterize the present control of pub¬ 
lic affairs, the condition and prospects of 
the navy w'ould be an evidence of 
progress. ” 

A Montana Copper Company.—The 

Boston and Montana Consolidated Copper 
and Silver Mining Company have issued 
a statement showing that the product of 
matte was 14,565,867 pounds, yielding 

59.44 per cent., and the product of ship¬ 
ping ore was 354,417 pounds, yielding 

44.44 per cent., or a total of 8,815,987 
pounds of refined copper, from which has 
been realized the gross sum of $1,015,- 
762.55. The costs have been : 

Interest. $671.52 

Expense account at New York and 

Boston. 15,848.08 

Copper charges. 22,513.71 

Kenning charges. 19,832.97 

Transportation . 84.709.16 

Mining expense, 12 months. 597,138.88 

Total.$740,714.32 

This left a mining profit of $275,048.23, 
the cost per pound of copper sold being 
8.4 cents. The company spent $153,453.16 
for construction at the mine and works, 
and $37,500 on mine and smelting plant, 
leaving a balance of $84,095.07. 


From the Marquette (Mich.) Mining 
Journal, of the 10 inst., we take the fol¬ 
lowing table, showing the shipments by. 
ports up to date this season, in comparison 
with shipments for the corresponding por¬ 
tion of the two preceding years: 


Port. J888. 1887. 1886. 

Marquette. 779,648 784,953 817,428 

Escanaba. 2,002,458 1,962,766 1,447,063 

St. Ignace. 106,820 88,745 71,020 

Ashland, Wis.. 981,482 1,021,792 698,488 

Two Harbors, 

Minn. 408,819 880,196 300,954 


Total. 4.279,227 4,238,092 3,334,943 


While at Providence, K. I., last week 
we had occasion to see the new Strong 
locomotive recently turned out of the 
shops of the Hinkley Locomotive Company 
for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa FG 


Railroad. The engine was stationed at the 
roundhouse of the Boston and Providence 
.road, preliminary to making its first trial 
run with a freight train on that line be¬ 
tween Providence and Stonington. The 
first trip was made during Friday night, 
and the engine will be kept at work there 
for a week or ten days before going West. 
The locomotive is four-coupled and has 
19 x 24-inch cylinders and 5 foot 8 inch 
drivers, the total weight being 60 tons. 
Of this 72,000 pounds come on the drivers. 
Mr. Strong has designed for this engine a 
new wheel, having spokes of rectangular 
section. A striking feature about them 
is the absence of counterweights, so far as 
appearance is concerned, the counter- 
weighting being accomplished by filling 
the desired number of spokes, which are 
hollow, with lead. The engine has been 
named A. G. Darwin, after the president 
of the Strong Locomotive Company. 


Southern Furnaces and Rail Freights. 


Under date of November 19, T. H. 
Carter, Commissioner of the Southern 
Railway and Steamship Association, has 
issued the following circular relating to 
pig-iron contracts: 

The agreement in regard to pig-iron rates 
and contracts, provides as follows: “Should 
any of the furnace companies sell iron dur¬ 
ing any month for future delivery, to which 
they desire that rates in effect at date of sale 
shall apply, they shall report such sales to the 
commissioner, giving date of sale, consignee, 
destination ana duration of contract; stating, 
approximately, the month in which shipment 
will be made; provided that the rates of freight 
shall not be guaranteed on sales made after 
more than 12 months from date of sale.” 
It was clearly the intention that the furnace 
companies should rejiort promptly contracts 
for which they desired protection at rates in 
effect w hen sales were made, and I must advise 
you that, in future, no billing orders will be is¬ 
sued for sales which are not promptly reported 
(say within three days from dates of sales). 
Safes should be reported by the furnace com- 

1 sanies, or their regularly authorized agents, as 
understand delays have sometimes occurred 
by reason of furnace companies having de¬ 
pended on commission merchants to report 
sffes, while the commission merchants thought 
the furnace companies had reported. In 
addition to sales for which contract rates 
are requested, and which, as above stated, 
should be reported promptly when sales are 
made, each of the furnace companies should, in 
accordance with the agreement, report on the 
15th day of each month all iron so'a during the 
preceding 30 days for shipment to points on 
and beyond the Ohio River, but for which con¬ 
tract rates are not desired, stating to whom 
sold, destination, quantity sold, ana price for 
which sold; as this information is necessary 
in making the monthly adjustment of rates. 
The furnace companies have been very negli¬ 
gent in regard to the reports required on toe 
15th day of each month, and considerable diffi¬ 
culty has been encountered from time to time 
on account of a lack of proper information on 
which to fix the rates in accordance with the 
agreement. Your co-operation is earnestly re¬ 
quested. and I trust that less difficulties will be 
encountered in the future. 


The export duty on pine logs has been 
increased 50 per cent, by the Canadian 
Government, thereby hastening the de¬ 
struction of American forests. 


London Industries gives some interesting 
figures showing the growth of the opera¬ 
tions of the London Hydraulic Power 
Company. In the last week in October, 
1887, there were 570 consumers, using a 
total of 1,942,000 gallons of water. In the 
last week of October, 1888, the number of 
consumers was 780, and the consumption 
of water exceeded 3,000,000 gallons. The 
company have completed contracts for 
supplying another 120 consumers, which 
will bring the number of consumers up to 
a total of 900. Nearly 30 miles of 
hydraulic mains are at present laid in Lon¬ 
don. The power is available day and 
night and on Sunday all the year round at 
a pressure of 700 pounds per square inch. 
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Range and Position Finding in Coast 
Defense. 


The object of ‘‘range and position-find¬ 
ing ” is to ascertain the distance and lo¬ 
cation of the enemy’s ships. In this way 
guns can be directed without the target 
being visible to the gunners. As the smoke 
very quickly obscures the direct field of 
view, this arrangement becomes essential 
to an efficient military defense. It may 
sound strange mention of the fact that ex¬ 
perimental firing made with the assistance 
of such a system, the gunners in laying 
their guns not seeing the target, has given 
better results than when the guns were 
sighted directly on the target. This has 
been the case to a conspicuous degree 
where the target was in motion. The sys¬ 
tem is necessary for the operation of fixed 
submarine mines when they are exploded 
at the will of an operator. 

This is how it is done: In all cases the 
distances are plotted on maps divided into 
numbered squares. Tables are provided 
for each gun, giving the horizontal and 
vertical angles necessary to attain the mid¬ 
dle of each square. The traverse circles are 
divided for the horizontal angles, the merid¬ 
ian line being usually taken as the zero 
line. The number of the square into 
which the target is likely to move being 
telegraphed to the gun, it can be pointed 
very quickly, and the instant of firing 
indicated afterward from the observing 
stations. In this way a very large number 
of guns can be concentrated from different 
batteries on a single vessel or group of 
vessels, 

Electrical communication is utilized f:>r 
range and position finding of various 
systems. Two general methods are in use 
—one having two observers at the extrem¬ 
ities of a horizonal base line, and another 
with a single observer placed at some 
tight above the general level. In the 
two-observer method the angles are meas¬ 
ured, and either plotted directly or are 
transmitted to a central station for plot¬ 
ting. It is essential that this work shall 
be done very rapidly and accurately. To 
read the angles and then transmit and plct 
them involves less of time and chance of 
errors in each step of the operation. Efforts 
have therefore been made to eliminate 
the necessity of reading the angles and to 
transmit and plot them automatically. 
The Siemens apparatus is considered a 
typical arrangement for this purpose. It 
consists of two parts used at what may be 
called the plotting and the auxiliary station. 

A plain table, divided into squares, has 
a map of the harbor thereon. On this table 
is a telescope with cross lines, carrying an 
alidade or straight-edge. At a point 
representing on the map the other observ¬ 
ing station is a “step-by-step” electrical 
mechanism carrying a very light alumin¬ 
ium alidade, which is operated by impulses 
received from the auxiliary station. At the 
auxiliary station a box is placed containing 
a small hand dynamo ana a telescope with 
cross lines. The hand dynamo being woi ked 
the telescope is moved to bear upon 
the target. If the instrument is in adjust¬ 
ment, the aluminium alidade at the other 
station will move with the auxiliary tele¬ 
scope, keeping parallel to it. The cross 
lines at the observing station being brought 
upon the target, the location of the target 
will be at the intersection of the straight¬ 
edge attached to the telescope, with ths 
aluminium alidade operated m parallelism 
to the telescope of the auxiliary station. 

The track of a vessel can thus be con¬ 
tinuously traced, the two observers simply 
keeping the cross lines of their telescopes 
directed upon the vessel. It is necessary, 
of course, to make sure that both instru¬ 
ments are directed on the same point of 
the target. To this end it is necessary to 
have suitable means of communication be¬ 
tween observers. 


The method where one station aDd ob¬ 
server only is required is essentially a 
method of obtaining a location by polar co¬ 
ordinates. It presents many advantages 
over the two-station system. It involves 
having the observer at a known bight 
above the sea level, which should, if pos¬ 
sible, not be less than 100 feet, although 
fair work has been done with only 50 feet. 
The less the hight the more important 
is it to know and apply for correction the 
hight of the tide. It consists of a tele¬ 
scope mounted somewhat like a theodolite, 
with a device for multiplying the move¬ 
ment in the vertical plane as the angles to 
be read are very small. It also has 
adjustment for different hights, so that 
the range is obtained by direct readings 
upon the cross lines being brought to 
the intersection of the target with the 
water. Having the horizontal angle from 
the horizontal limb and the range from 
the vertical angle, the position of the tar¬ 
get is accurately located on the map. 

Major Watkins of the Royal Artillery 
has invented one of this form of range 
finders where the horizontal angle or di¬ 
rection of the target, as well as its distance, 
are automatically transmitted as many 
points as may be desired. The details of 
this apparatus are kept a secret, the En¬ 
glish Government having paid the inventor 
£ 26,000 and £1,000 annually for 10 years. 
The value attached to an efficient method 
of range and position finding is thus 
tangibly indicated. While not wishing 
to belittle the ingenuity of the feat accom¬ 
plished by Major Watkins Capt. Zalnskv 
is of the opinion that some American 
electrician could produce apparatus quite 
as efficient. He regards it as a problem 
not to be lightly approached. 

Lieut. Bradley Fiske, of the United 
States Navy has recently devised an elec¬ 
trical range finder which has much that 
is novel in that line and promises excellent 
results. Judged by preliminary experi¬ 
ments it will be of particular value for 
naval purposes, filling a place entirely 
unique and heretofore unattainable. 


The Navy Department will soon issue 
proposals for the construction of a floating 
battery for coast and harbor defense, au¬ 
thorized by the last Congress. It will be 
a steel ship of the monitor class of 4200 
tons burden, double turreted, and will be 
fitted with all the latest improved appli¬ 
ances. The designs for the ship were 
made in the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair. She will have a battery of four 
guns—two 16-inch and two 12-inch—the 
largest ever made in this country. The 
amount originally appropriated was 
$1,000,000, but by a provision of the bill 
the final cost of the shin, exclusive of 
armor, should not exceed $2,000,000, and 
the material used in the structure shall be, 
so far as practicable, of American produc¬ 
tion, and furnished and manufactured in 
the United States. The turrets in which 
the heavy guns are will be fitted with an 
improved deflecting armor. 


Some months since Abram Reese, one of 
the oldest practical iron ana steel workers 
in Pittsburgh, procured a patent on a process 
of re-rolling steel rails from standard sizes 
to those of small gauge. He at once tried 
to interest some of the capitalists of Pitts¬ 
burgh in his invention with an idea of lo¬ 
cating a plant in that city, but was unsuc¬ 
cessful. The next step of the inventor 
was to advertise his prospectus in the press 
of Chicago, with very satisfactory results. 
On Monday, the 12th mat., a company 
was organized in that city for the purpose 
of erecting a plant to utilize the invention. 
The company is composed of Abram Reese, 
Harry Reese, William Haslage and Thomas 
W. Davis, of Pittsburgh, and five capital¬ 
ists of Chicago. The capital stock of the 
organization is $200,000, all of which is 


paid up. The site selected for the new 
plant is at Hartford City, Blackford 
County, Ind., a city of about 3000 popula¬ 
tion and located 167 miles east of Chicago. 
As an inducement to locate the new plant 
in that place the authorities offered 100 
acres of ground in fee simple, which in¬ 
cludes a natural-gas well with a capacity 
of 350 pounds pressure. In addition to 
this other liberal inducements were offered 
and accepted. Work will be commenced 
at once on the main building, which will 
be 80 x 160 feet. The railroad facilities 
are excellent and could hardly be improved 
upon. The object of the company is to 
roll old rails into smaller rails and also to 
manufacture splice bars and bolts for small 
rails, as well as spikes of proper sizes for 
small rails. 


The Ohio and Western Coal and Iron Corn- 
pan y blew in one of their new furnaces, at 
Floodwood, Ohio, on the 4th inst. Coke 
is used for fuel and the ores are a mixture 
of Lake Superior and native. They will 
make both a strong foundry and an open 
soft pig iron. The furnace is now running 
very successfully. The constructors guar¬ 
anteed 125 tons of iron daily, and the in¬ 
dications are that the output will be much 
above that, using these materials. The 
furnace plant at Floodwood consists of 
two stacks, but it has not yet been de¬ 
termined when the other one will be blown 
in. These furnaces are 75 feet high and 
17 feet in diameter at bosh, and have four 
Mackintosh & Hemphill blast engines, 
with 48 x 84-inch blowing cylinders. One 
furnace is equipped with fire-brick stoves 
and the other with iron-pipe stoves. The 
company also own the Helen Furnace, at 
Orbiston, and the XX Furnace, at 
Shawnee. The four stacks combined will 
have a capacity of 300 to 350 tons of pig 
iron daily. Pickands, Brown & Co., of 
Chicago, and Pickands, Mather & Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, are agents for the sale of 
the entire product now being made, which 
it is believed will find a ready market ow- 
ting to its excellent quality. The Ohio 
and Western Coal and Iron Company is 
virtually a Boston institution, with some 
of the most energetic and capable busi¬ 
ness men in that city in its management. 
They have an excellent outlook before 
them, and it is to be hoped that they will 
be amply compensated for their large in¬ 
vestments in this property, of which they 
secured possession 18 months since. 


Bids were opened on Tuesday at the 
Treasury Department for the construction 
of a supply steamer for the lighthouse 
service, to be named the America, as fol¬ 
lows: Neafie & Levy, of Philadelphia, 
$194,000; Pusey & Jones, of Wilmington, 
$174,000; Columbian Iron Works, of Bal¬ 
timore, $198,000; John H. Dialogue, of 
Camden, N. J., $171,000. The last-named 
bidder also submitted alternative proposi¬ 
tions to build the vessel with compound 
engines at $163,000 and with triple ex¬ 
pansion engines at $171,000. There is an 
appropriation of $175,000 for this vessel. 


Last week the United States Rolling 
Stock Company, of Anniston, Ala., didare- 
remarkbly quick .piece of work, concerning 
which the Tradesman gives the follow¬ 
ing details. “ The bell at Woodstock Fur¬ 
nace No. 2 having fallen in, another had 
to be made. At 2 o’clock p. m. the metal 
was still in the shape of pig iron, and 
the large casting was made, taken to the 
machine shop and turned, and then drilled 
and delivered to the Woodstock Company 
at their furnaces before 4 o’clock a. m. 
Considering the size and shape of thecast¬ 
ing, and the difficulty of handling and 
fastening it to the lathe, much credit is 
due for the exceedingly short time re¬ 
quired to do the work.” 
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Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age , 2530 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia, Pa.. November 20.1888. f 

Pig Iron.—The market shows con¬ 
siderable steadiness considering the apathy 
manifested by a large proportion of con¬ 
sumers. The enormous furnace output is 
regarded as a protection against any ma¬ 
terial advance in prices, so that there is a 
general indisposition to do anything be¬ 
yond covering requirements for 30 or 60 
days ahead. Sellers are equally indif¬ 
ferent in regard to forward contracts, as 
they find their entire output taken for 
immediate consumption; and while this 
continues it is not worth while to bother 
about the future. The scarcity of Ores is 
another reason for the firmness in Pig 
metal, and until there is some prospect 
for lower cost makers are not likely to 
force their product on unwilling buyers. 
The market may, therefore, be considered 
quiet, but stubbornly firm, and for the 
present gives no indication of change in 
either direction. Consumption keeps up 
remarkably, but the season is at hand when 
curtailments may be expected, which fact, 
in connection with an increasing output at 
furnace, may lead to a little softening in 
prices toward the close of the year, al¬ 
though that will depend a good deal on 
the outlook for business during the early 
portion of 1889. As yet there is nothing 
m sight beyond the usual run of a good 
healthy demand. There is no large work 
on the market of any importance, without 
which it will be no easy matter to main¬ 
tain prices on their present level. Ele¬ 
vated railway work is not likely to be 
important, although there is still a good 
deal of work to finish on old contracts. 
Architectural work on a large scale is not 
specially promising, tut car building, 
bridge building and ship building promise 
considerable activity. All these import¬ 
ant interests are in fairly good condition, 
but to secure a demand for the enormous 
capacity of mills and furnaces requires 
more than a moderate demand, and that 
is just where the uncertainty comes in. 
It is not that business is dull or likely to 
be so, but it is the immense capacity and 
the determination to utilize that capacity 
to its fullest extent that causes the un¬ 
easy feeling. Yet there may be business 
enough to satisfy everybody. In the mean¬ 
time the work is not definitely in hand, 
and for that reason buyers are acting with 
the utmost caution until the outlook be¬ 
comes more settled. Good brands of Iron 
are scarce, so that prices of such are 
naturally firm, and, while other descrip¬ 
tions are not in large supply, the offerings 
are large enough to prevent, for the pres¬ 
ent, any movement toward higher figures. 
Quotations, therefore, remain same as last 
week, say $18 @ $19 at tide for No. 1 
Foundry, $17 @ $17.50 for No. 2 , and 
$16 @ $16.75 for Gray Forge. There are 
a few’ special brands that command higher 
prices than here quoted, but the average 
for standard brands would be wdthin the 
limits named. 

Blooms.—A fair movement is reported, 
but without change in prices, which are 
about as follows: Steel Nail Slabs, $29 
@ $29.50, at mill; Billets, from $32 to 
$536, according to analysis; Charcoal 
Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out Anthracite, 
$42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, $32.50 @ $34 
^ “bloom” ton of 2464 lb. 

Muck Bars.—The supply is somew’hat 
limited, and although the demand is less 
urgent than it was some time ago, prices 
have been well maintained at from $29 to 
$30 at mill, according to quality, delivery, 
&c. 


Bar Iron. —There is but little change 
to notice in the market since date of our 
last report. As a rule, there is plenty of 
business around, but irregularity in prices 
continues, as noticed during the past two 
or three weeks. It is, therefore, difficult 
to determine whether the market is shap¬ 
ing toward improvement, or the reverse. 
There are some indications of a favorable 
character, and the general sentiment in¬ 
clines to that view of the market, but the 
irregularity in prices is rather discouraging 
to those who are looking for uniformity 
and firmness. A slight easiness in prices, 
and possibly some little falling off in the 
demand, may be met with during the next 
few weeks, but it may be preliminary to 
greater firmness and greater activity after 
the turn of the year. But it is impossible 
for any one to say with certainty what 
the outcome will be. There is plenty 
of .business for the present, and there is no 
apparent reason why it should not con¬ 
tinue. In many respects the position is 
peculiarly favorable, and it would be no 
surprise to many in the trade to meet with 
an extraordinary demand during the com¬ 
ing year. Meanwhile developments are 
carefully watched, and, while slight con¬ 
cessions may be obtained from those who 
are beginning to feel the necessity for new 
business, there is not enough in it to war¬ 
rant the idea of a permanently lower range 
of prices. It is difficult to give exact quo¬ 
tations, but from 1.80 to 1.90 probably 
covers both ends of the market, although 
there are some mills in the vicinity that 
quote 1.950 @ 20, but they are full of 
work to the end of the year, which doubt¬ 
less accounts for the difference in prices. 
Skelp Iron is not quite so much in demand, 
but mills are full of work for some time to 
come, and. it is said, could easily secure 
large additional orders at from 1.87|0 to 
1.90, but, in the meantime, 1.950 is asked 
without securing business. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —There is a 
good demand for Plates, but competition 
is so very close that prices have not been 
fully maintained. As a matter of fact it is 
claimed that prices have been seriously 
cut in one or two specially desirable 
orders, and the same feeling prevails to 
some extent even among the smaller trade. 
In Steel Plates Pittsburgh is a sharp com- 
etitor, a good many important contracts 
aving gone in that direction, including 
one for 12000 tons, a day or two ago, for 
one of the shipyards. Still, the local mills 
are nearly all busy, and if work comes out 
as expected it will not take long to stiffen 
prices back to the old figures. Meanwhile 
asking prices are about as follows, con¬ 
cessions being made according to quantity 
and class of material required: Ordinary 
Plate and Tank Iron, 2.050 @ 2.150; Shell, 
2.40 @ 2.50; Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 40; 
Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.250 
@2.30; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @3^0; 
Fire-Box, 3^0 @ 4^0. 

Structural Iron. —New business comes 
in rather slowly, although the outlook is 
said to be very encouraging. Bridge ma¬ 
terial and ship material are likely to be in 
good demand during the winter and 
spring; and many manufacturers are feel¬ 
ing decidedly hopeful, although at the 
moment some of their departments are 
not fully employed. Prices are a little ir¬ 
regular, but in most cases about as follows: 
2.050 @ 2.100 for Bridge Plate; 20 @ 
2.100 for Angles; 2.60 @ 2.70 for Tees, 
and 3.30 for Beams and Channels, Iron or 
Steel 

Sheet Iron.—The demand has fallen 
off considerably, and although stocks are 
pretty well exhausted there is no diffi¬ 
culty in securing prompt deliveries on all 
new business. Small lots, best makes, are 
quoted as follows : 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28... .3# @ 3^0 
Best Refined, Noe. 18 to 25.3 @ 3)*0 

Common, lees than the above. 


Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to28... .4)4 @ 4J£0 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to 25 4 @ 4^0 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 161o21_8W @ 89 J 0 

Blue Annealed.2.8 @30 

Beet Bloom, Galvanized, discount.62 % % 

Common, discount.67}^ % 

Merchant Steel. — The demand is 
about as usual, at prices as follows: 
Tool Steel, 8^0; Machinery, 2.60; Cru¬ 
cible Spring, 4J0; Crucible Machinery, 
50; Best Sheet Steel, 100; Ordinary 
Sheet, 80. 

Steel Rails.—Reports from this market 
cannot be made to harmonize with those 
from other points. The usual asking price 
has been $28.50 @ $29- at mill, ana it is 
doubtful if less than $28 has been ac¬ 
cepted at any time. It is stated on the 
highest authority that an order for 40,000 
to 50,000 tons was offered to three mills 
at $27.50 and bv them declined. It looks, 
therefore, as if $28 would be a rock-bot¬ 
tom quotation, and some well-informed 
parties are talking $29 @ $30 as likely to 
be ruling quotations before the end of the 
year. 

Since writing the above we learn that 
the Pennsylvania order for 45,000 tons has 
been placed at $28 at mill, divided between 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, the 
Cambria Iron Company and the Carnegie 
Company. 

Old Rails.—The offerings are very 
light, and as there is still a fair demand 
prices are steady at $24, Philadelphia, for 
T’s. Buyers offer $23.50 for moderate 
quantities, but have not been able to 
secure supplies at less than $24, which was 
the price on last sale reported. 

Scrap Iron.—There is more disposition 
to buy, and prices are somewhat firmer, 
although usually quoted as follows: $21 @ 
$21.50 for cargo lots; $21.50 @ $22.50 
for carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$23; No. 2 do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, 
$13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; 
Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 
@ $10; Old Fish Plates, $25 @ $26. Old 
Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Philadelphia, or 
its equivalent. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—Thedemandhas 
fallen off considerably, although there is 
still a great deal of busiuess to be placed 
before the close of the year. Prices are 
irregular, and in some cases discounts have 
been increased, but as a rule they are quoted 
as before—viz.: Black Butt-Welded, 
52£ Galvanized do., 42£ #; Black Lap- 
Welded, 62£ <jb\ Galvanized do., 52£ %; 
Boiler Tubes, 60 4. 

Nails.—The feeling is improving, but 
there is no change in prices as yet. Good 
brands are steady at from $1.90 to $2, and 
others at low prices seem to be less fre¬ 
quently mentioned than was the case some 
time ago. 


Messrs. Amos H. Sheetz and Harry 
Stephen, the former having been selling 
for the past six years for McLanahan, 
Smith & Co., Limited, and the latter for¬ 
merly of Stephen, Jones & Co., and long 
connected with Morris Wheeler & Co., 
have formed a partnership under the style 
of Sheetz & Stephen, as manufacturers’ 
agents for Iron, Steel and Nails. They 
now represent McLanahan, Smith & Co. 
for their J. B. brand of Bar, Bolt and Nut 
Iron, and the Milton Mfg. Company, Nuts 
and Washers. Their office is at 206 Wal¬ 
nut place, to be removed after December 
1 to the Drexel Building. 

Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age y Carter and 9th Sts*, J. 

Chattanooga, November 19,1888. \ 

Pig Iron. —The condition of the market 
appears to be without any particular ani¬ 
mation whatever, but stiil very firm and 
conservative. The demand is of a very 
healthy character, and contracts are being 
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made for round lots on a basis of prices 
that have been ruling for the past mouth 
or two. There is no disposition at all on 
the part of the producers to force sales, as 
their entire products are being taken 
away about as fast as made. The only 
trouble at the present time is the want of 
cars, and this, at times, is quite a serious 
obstacle in tilling orders promptly, and, as 
yet, there appears to be no remedy in 
sight. The Eastern market now is the 
most eligible one, and shipments to the 
East are assuming large proportions, 
mostly via Savannah, Charleston and 
Brunswick. The output of the Southern 
stacks has been gradually increasing dur¬ 
ing the year, and furnaces that a year ago 
registered 80 and 90 tons are now produc¬ 
ing 100 to 110, and in quality considerably 
improved. Besides this, there some four 
or five new stacks of large capacity that 
will soon go in blast, so that ’89 may 
be looked upon as a year that will far ex¬ 
cel any previous year in the history of the 
Southern Iron producing industry. Con¬ 
trary to expectations Southern foundries 
are calling for more Pig than usual at this 
season of the year, which can only be ac¬ 
counted for by increased demand for their 
work. 


The Southern Railway and Steamship 
Association have issued a circular, under 
date of 17th inst., clearly setting forth the 
conditions and requirements that govern 
shippers who make large contracts for 
future deliveries, and expect the same to 
go forward at the rates of freight ruling 
at the time such contracts are made. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age , 95 and 97 Washing" L 
ton street, Chicago, November 19, 1888. ) 

Pig Iron.—A very firm feeling is ap¬ 
parent in everything except Bessemer Pig 
Iron, and possibly Southern Coke. Makers 
of .Bessemer Pig are disturbed over the 
low prices at which Steel Rails are being 
sold, and cannot resist the conclusion that 
they may have to bear their share of the 
depression in that branch of trade, which 
it now seems certain will extend over at 
least a considerable portion of next year. 
With the advance in Coke and dearer Ore, 
the outlook is decidedly discouraging for 
profits in the manufacture of Bessemer Pig. 
Although most sellers of Southern Coke 
Iron have adhered firmly to established 
prices, it has been found possible to secure 
a concession of 25# ^ ton from one of 
them during the week, and the further 
maintenance of current quotations will de¬ 
pend to a great extent upon the additional 
quantity of Iron available from that 
source. Furnacemen generally are not 
pushing sales at present, partly because 
they look for better prices soon 
and partly because they are fully aware 
that November and the early days of De¬ 
cember are almost always very dull. Some 
of them are even now endeavoring to an¬ 
ticipate the future by marking prices up 50# 
y ton, but this movement is not general, 
and they may be obliged to reconsider their 
action later. Stocks are very light, however, 
and it the heavy buying expected in De¬ 
cember materializes, they will be credited 
with the possession of remarkable foresight 
and good judgment. A few consumers 
are being influenced by the evident 
strength of the market to provide to some 
extent for their future requirements, but 
the volume of business has not been large, 
except in Lake Superior Charcoal. Of 
this Iron some 8000 tons were sold at full 
prices. The greater part of this was taken 
oy Car-wheel manufacturers, who find 
their business improving through the de¬ 
mand for new cars, and who will require 
.much more Iron, if appearances are not 


very deceptive. We quote as follows for 
cash, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Superior Char¬ 
coal, Nos. 1 and 2, $20; Nos. 3 to 6, $20.50 
@ $21; Alabama Car-Wheel, $26.25; Jack- 
son County Softeners, No. 1, $18.60; Hock¬ 
ing Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, $17.50 % 
$18; American Scotch (Blackband), No. 
1, $20 % $21; other Ohio Soft Irons, 
No. 1, $17.50 @ $18; Lake Superior Coke, 
No. 1, $18 % $19; No. 2, $17 $18; 

No. 3, $16 @ $17; Southern Coke, 

No. 1 Foundry, $17.50; No. 2 Foundry 
and No. 1 Soft, $17; No. 3 Foundry and 
No. 2 Soft, $16.25; Gray Forge, $15.50. 

Bar Iron.—Orders for Car Iron have 
been placed during the week at 1.72^# @ 
1.75#, flat, f.o.b. Chicago, the slightly 
higher prizes realized over last week in¬ 
dicating a better tone. A local railroad 
will place an order for 1000 Cars this 
week, the Iron for which will be bought 
subsequently. Miscellaneous specifications 
are now quoted at 1.75#, half extras, 
f.o.b. Chicago, for mill lots of Common 
Iron, but only a moderate business is re¬ 
ported in Iron for the general trade, the 
upward tendency in prices having prob¬ 
ably checked purchases until a higher rate 
is thoroughly established. Manufacturers 
are notifying their agents to withdraw' 
offers and to submit all propositions to 
them before closing contracts. Small lots 
are quoted from store at 1.85# @ 2#, ac¬ 
cording to quantity and quality. Stocks 
are small. 

Structural Iron.—The contract for 
Beams for a large office building is to be 
let this week, and tie competition for it 
will probably be very keen. The outlook 
for Bridge work is better, as a number of 
projects in this line are maturing. About 
1400 tons of such material will be con¬ 
tracted for this week. Mill orders 
are quoted as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Angles, 2.15# @ 2.20#; Universal Plates, 
2.25# @ 2.30; Tees, 2.55# @ 2.65#; 
Beams arid Channels, 3.40#. Small lots 
from store are quoted as follows: Angles, 
2.35# @ 2.50#; Tees, 2.60# @ 2.70#; 
Beams, 3.80#. 

Plates, Tubes, &c.—Business in Plates 
has been confined to small lots. Manu¬ 
facturers who had long since forsaken this 
market are now’ soliciting here for Plates 
and Heavy Sheets, but those who regu¬ 
larly supply the local trade are apparently 
as busy as ever, deliveries being anything 
but prompt and options for even a reason¬ 
able length of time being refused. A 
novel feature in tliis market is an order for 
25 tank cars, to be used in distributing oil 
from this point. From 25 to 50 more will 
probably be needed soon. Bids are now’ 
being received for the Iron. Tubes are 
nominally unchanged, but there are rumors 
of concessions by some of the manufact¬ 
urers. Store prices are unchanged, as fol¬ 
low’s: Heavy Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.65# 
@2.70#; Tank Iron, 2.55#; Tank Steel, 
2.80#; Shell Iron, 3#; Shell Steel, 3.25#; 
Flange Iron and Steel, 4#; Fire-Box Steel, 
4.75# @ 5.75#; Boiler Rivets, 4# @ 4.25#; 
Ulster Iron, 8.75#; Boiler Tubes, 60 ^ off. 

Sheet Iron.—The sudden change to 
cold weather during the week brought 
with it the long-expected demand on the 
jobbers for Black Sheets, and stocks have 
been run off rapidly. They quote small 
lots of No. 24 at 3.10#, Nos. 25 and 26 at 
3.20#, and No. 27 at 3.30#. Manufact¬ 
urers’ agents quote mill lots at 3# at mill, 
but this can probably be shaded for favor¬ 
able deliveries. 

Galvanized Iron.—The demand has 
been so good, and the mills are so far be¬ 
hind in their deliveries, that manufact¬ 
urers’ agents have in some cases been 
obliged to purchase lots from outside par¬ 
ties in order to meet the most pressing 
wants of their customers. Tet no change 
is reported in prices, small lots being still 


quoted at 60 $ and 5 % off for Juniata, 
and 60 # and 10 # off for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —Contracts have been 
placed for several hundred tons of Open- 
Hearth Spring Steel at about 2.40#, f.o.b. 
Chicago. It is now quoted from stock at 
2.50#. Tire and Sleigh-Shoe Steel have 
also been in good demand, and consumers 
generally are disposed to take hold. Open- 
Hearth Machinery Steel is sympathizing to 
some extent wdth Spring Steel, but makers 
of choice qualities are adhering firmly to 
old quotations. We quote as follows from 
stock: Bessemer Bars, 2.30# @ 2.40#; 
Tool Steel, 8^# @ 9£#; Specials, 18# @ 
25#; Crucible Spring, 3.75#; Open-Hearth 
Machinery, 2.50# @2.75#; Crucible Sheet 
Steel, 7# @ 10#. 

Steel Rails. —Less than 1000 tons ap¬ 
pears to be the aggregate of the business 
done during the week. Very few more 
Rails will be needed this year, and in¬ 
quiries for next year's delivery are dis- 
couragingly small at present. Local manu¬ 
facturers continue to quote $30 on Western 
business. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —In this line 
nothing seems to be doing for lack of 
agreement between buyers and sellers. 
Sellers of Old Rails ask $23.25, but buyers 
are not disposed to pay this price. They 
offer about $1 ^ ton less. Consumers are 
stocked for the present in this vicinity, 
and the Mahoning Valley mills seem to be 
able to buy on better terms in other 
quarters. In Old Car-Wheels the mar¬ 
ket is stagnant, but dealers continue 
to quote $19.50 @ $20 as the rates at 
which business could probably be done. 

Scrap. —More inquiry is noted, but sales 
have been limited, as consumers are not 
disposed to pay more than they have been 
giving. An occasional lot of 100 tons of 
No. 1 Forge is disposed of at $20, but the 
local dealers generally ask from $1 to $2 
more. Mixed Country Scrap is selling at 
$14 @ $15. Selling prices of carefully se¬ 
lected Scrap areas follows, ton of 2000 lb: 
No. 1 Forge, or Railroad Shop, $21; Track 
Scrap, $20; Horseshoes, $20; Axles, $26; 
No. 1 Mill, $15 @ $16; Pipes and Tank, 
$13; Light Wrought, $11; Cast Ma¬ 
chinery, $14 @ $14.50; Stove Plate, $12; 
Cast Borings, $9 @ $9.50; Wrought 
Turnings, $12 % $12.50; Axle Turnings, 
$14.50; Coil Steel, $15; Leaf Steel, $16.50; 
Locomotive Tires, $16 ((/) $17. 

Hardware. —The cold weather of the 
paAt week has greatly stimulated the de¬ 
mand for some lines of Shelf Hardware, 
and merchants w’ould be pleased to see it 
continue. Trade in Holiday Goods has 
opened up well, and large quantities are 
being shipped of such goods as Skates, 
Sleds, Cutlery and other articles adapted 
to this particular demand. Staple Goods 
are heavy and moving but slowly. Collec¬ 
tions are fair. 

Nails.—Manufacturers’ agents have not 
been favored with much actual business, 
but they are now receiving inquiries which 
promise to develop into orders shortly if 
terms can be arranged. Large buyers are 
anxious to negotiate at present prices for 
deliveries in January, February and March, 
when they will need good stocks of Steel 
Nails to meet the large demand usually ex¬ 
perienced in those months. Manufacturers 
are not entering into such agreements with 
much enthusiasm, as the prices which 
would have to be made are anything but 
tempting to them. Another reason is also 
suggested. Although the great national 
pooling scheme has fallen through, and 
Steel Nails have apparently dropped into 
a condition of hopeless demoraliza¬ 
tion, there are indications that the man¬ 
ufacturers are not disposed to abandon all 
efforts to control the trade. They expect 
to be able to accomplish something 
through which the price of Nails will be 
advanced considerably before the 1st of 
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January. To make contracts for large 
quantities for future delivery would defeat 
the very object toward which their plans 
are directed. Wire Nails are understood 
to be firmly held, but they also are not 
moving freely. Steel Nails continue to be , ___ _ 
quoted at $2 from store, $1.90 for carloads 
on track, and less for large lots. Wire 
Nails are sold at $2.60 from store and 
$2.55 for carload lots on track. 

Barb Wire. —A fair movement is in 
progress both in small lots and carloads. 

Large buyers are looking about sharply for 
bargains, but some of the manufacturers 
are holding off at present in the belief that 
better prices can be obtained after the 
cheap sellers have loaded up. Small lots 
are still quoted at 2.90# for Painted, and 
3.60$ 3.65 for Galvanized, with the 

usual difference for carloads. 

Pig Lead. —Early in the week small 
quantities were sold at 3.60$, but after¬ 
ward bids of 3.55$ were successfully made 
for 200 to 300 tons of Common, consider¬ 
able sales of Refined also taking place. At 
the close 3.50$ was bid, 3.55$ asked. 


Pickands, Brown & Co., of Chicago, and 
Pickands, Mather & Co., of Cleveland, 
are the selling agents for the Ohio and 
Western Coal and Iron Company, one of 
whose new furnaces, at Floodwood, Ohio, 
has just been blown in. 

Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts. I 
Cincinnati. November 19,18S8. » 

Pig Iron. —During the week under re¬ 
view the local market for Pig Iron has 
been full of vitality, strong, and at times 
even buoyant, if not excited. The volume 
of business has been large, numerous sales 
being made, both large and small. While 
there has been a general revival in the de¬ 
mand, the Iron most urgently sought 
for has been Forge grades. There has 
been scarcely a mill along the Ohio River 
and within the territory of Cincinnati 
which has not figured in the market dur¬ 
ing the week, if not as buyers at least as 
applicants. Car builders as well as Pipe 
manufacturers, and mills as well as ma¬ 
chine shops, have contributed something 
to make evident the confidence prevailing. 
Mottled, Bright and off grades of Iron are 
wanted, as well as the better brands and 
grades, but the offerings are generally 
small. Several thousand tons of Car- 
Wheel Iron have been sold on basis of quo¬ 
tations, and also several thousand tons of 


Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 © 25.00 

Hanging Hock, Cold Blast. 22.00 © 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00© 22.00 

Manufactured Iron. —There has been 
in the volume of business, 
the activity in Pig Iron and the hardening 
tendency spurring buyers to increased 
purchases, but prices of the manufactured 
product have changed but little. Common 
Bar Iron, 1.90$; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90$ 
% 3$; Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 
2.50$ ($ 3.25$; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 
15 to 25, 3±$ @ 4^$ $ lb. 

Old Material. —There has been some in¬ 
crease in the demand here for both Old 
Rails and Wheels, but the offerings have 
been fair; 400 tons Old Rails sold here at 
$23, cash, and about an equal amount of 
Old Wheels at $19, spot cash. 

Nails. —The trading has been on slower 
basis during the week, but there is a fair 
demand and a better feeling at the close. 
Jobbing prices are based upon 12d @ 40d, 
which sell at $1.95 $ keg, with 10$ 
rebate in carload lots, at mills. Steel Nails 
sell at $1.95 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 

W ke s- 


a volume of business with but few prece¬ 
dents. But little Iron is now being sold 
for delivery in 1889, and furnacemen seem 
willing to await the opening of the new 
year, and to trust present indications. 

Manufactured Iron. —The mills are 
running full time in order to fill contracts, 
but there is little surplus Iron to sell. Bar 
Iron is firm at 1.70$, but the stores are 
unable to obtain stocks, the mills shipping 
directly to the consumers. 

Scrap Iron. —A few sales of Old 
American Rails at $24.50 are reported. 
The water-works trustees sold to-day a 
big quantity of Cast Scrap for $13 $ ton. 

Sheets.—Stocks have been slightly re¬ 
plenished, and moderate quantities can 
now be obtained on the basis of $3 for 
No. 27, and $2.80 for No. 24. 


Louisville. 


1888. 

steady 


Foundry grades, supplemented by a number 
of scattering transactions for various kiuds 
for both present and future delivery, but by 
far the bulk of the sales have been of 
Forge Irons, the product of both Ohio and 
Southern furnaces, the latter stacks taking 
the lion’s share. The aggregate sales of 
Mill Irons made during the week are esti¬ 
mated at 40,000 tons, one house alone 
booking orders for over 20,000 tons. These 
transactions were mostly for long delivery, 
and factors assert their ability to obtain 
25$ @ 50$ per ton more for future than 
for present or near-by delivery. Prices of 
several grades are higher: a further ad¬ 
vance is anticipated. The following are 
the approximate quotations for the local 
market cash, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Hot-Blast Foundru. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi- 

cation)....$16.25 @ $10.75 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.50© 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.25© 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 © 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.50 © 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 18.00© 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1_ 21 . 00 © 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 © 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.60© 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 17.50© 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 15.00© 15.25 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 14.00 © 14.25 

Gray Forge. 14.60 © 14.75 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, November 19.1888. 

Iron Ore. — During the past week 
131,687 tons of Ore were shipped from the 
Upper Lake ports, bringing the total ship¬ 
ments for the season up to 4,572,913 tons. 
This amount is 71,741 tons in excess of 
the total shipments up to a corresponding 
period last year and 1,016,113 tons in ad¬ 
vance of the record for 1886. The ship¬ 
ping season will practically close on De¬ 
cember 1. Nearly all of the wooden 
vessels are already tied up for the winter, 
leaving only the steel steamers in commis¬ 
sion. Two or three cargoes of unsold Ore 
were unloaded at this port during the 
week just closed and more will be brought 
down % within the next ten days. But the 
total amount of Ore not disposed of on the I 
docks at the close of navigation this year | 
is likely to be less than 150,000 tons, as 
compared with 750,000 tons at the begin 
ning of last winter. When it is taken 
into account that the last-mentioned stock 
of Ore has been disposed of during the 
past season, in addition to the 4,752,913 
tons shipped, it can be readily seen that 
all records have been beaten, despite the 
depressing influence of a late opening and 
an uncertain and fluctuating market for 
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Pig Iron. Although the Iron Ore market 
is far from dull, the activity noticeable is 
confined to the anxiety of buyers to secure 
odd lots of non-Bessemer, for nearly all of 
which funcy prices are secured. Special 
grades of nou-Bessemei Ores have been 
bought as high as $5.25, f.o.b. vessels, 
lower Lake ports, while less valuable 
brands, which sold in July for $3.75, are 
commanding from $4.25 to $4.50 $ ton. 
It would be superfluous to quote prices for 
Bessemer Ores, for there are, practically, 
none to be had at any price. An odd lot 
of Gogebic Bessemer, not particularly rich 
in Iron, is said to have sold during the 
week just closed for $5.85. Lake freights 
have not advanced, and Ore is still brought 
from Escanaba for $1.25, from Marquette 
at $1.55 and from Ashland and Two Har¬ 
bors at $1.70, rates which, at this season 
of the year, are considered reasonable. 

Pig Iron. —If the result of the election 
has had any appreciable effect upon the 
Pig Iron market it has been in the direc¬ 
tion of more active inquiry and of firmer 
quotations. There seems to exist no lack 
of confidence in the stability of the mar¬ 
ket. The furnaces are now so over¬ 
whelmed with orders that active buying 
is not expected to begin for 30 days. The 
foundry and mill men will then come for- 
wmd for their supplies, and dealers look for 


Louisville, Kt., November 19, 

Pig Iron.—Buying has been 
during the week, and parties who were 
slow in making purchases are now com¬ 
pelled to pay an advance. What this is it 
is almost impossible to tell, but we believe 
that Iron has advanced fully 75$ $ ton. 
Buying throughout the West has not been 
general, and some points yet feel that the 
present upward movement cannot be main¬ 
tained, and that the coming month will 
show a slight decline in prices. Those 
who are best situated to know the condi¬ 
tion of trade and the amount of stocks 
now on hand feel that this is a mistake, 
and that a still further advance will take 
place. It is not thought the market will 
have a boom, nor is it considered desira¬ 
ble, but it is felt that present prices will 
be maintained, and that as orders come in 
of necessity a slight advance will be made 
from time to time. We quote as follows: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 

new classification.$16.50 © $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, , 

new classification. 16.00© 16.50 

Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 

new classification. 15.0) © 16.00 

Silver Gray, dificrent grades. 15.50© 10.50 

Gray Forge. 15.00 © 15.50 

White and Mottled, different grades 14.00© 14.50 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.00© 17.60 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.75 © 23.00 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Mill. 16.00 © 17.00 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 22.75 © 28.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.00© 21.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 © 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Warm Blast. 19.00© 20.00 


Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron A< 

Pittsburgh, November 20,1888. 


Ape, 77 Fourth Ave., I 
November 20,1888. f 

The most important event of the week 
was the action of the river coal operators, 
who, at a meeting yesterday, agreed to 
8 top mining indefinitely after December 
1st. This action was rendered imperative 
by the overstocked and depressed condi¬ 
tion of the down-river markets, where it is 
difficult to make sales even at actual lay- 
down cost. 

Pig Iron. —There has been no impor¬ 
tant change in the situation since our last 
report. Demand keeps up well, furnaces 
are all busy, some of them sold several 
months ahead, and the outlook is favorable 
for a good healthy trade all winter. Fur¬ 
nacemen think they should have a better 
price for their product, but consumers 
aver that they are paying all and even 
more than it is worth, when present prices 
of Finished Iron are taken into considera¬ 
tion. The indications warrant the con¬ 
clusion that there will be a steady con¬ 
sumption throughout the winter, with but 
little change one way or the other in 
prices. We quote as follows: 

N eu tral G ray Forge.$16.00 © $16.25, cash - 

All Ore Mil). 16.76© 17.00, “ 

White and Mottled. 16.00© 15.C0, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 18.00© 18.50, “ 
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No. 2 Foundry. 17.00® 17.50, 44 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.50® 24.00. 44 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.50 (ft 22.50, 44 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 28.00, 44 

Bessemer Iron. 17.50® 18.00, 44 

Some few sales of Gray Forge were re¬ 
ported at $16.50, cash, but this price can 
only be secured for an extra Iron, as con¬ 
sumers have no trouble in getting all they 
want at $16 @ $16.25, cash. In regard to 
Bessemer, while there was a sale of 500 
tons reported at $18, cash, it was an extra 
lot, as $17.50, cash, is nearer the mark for 
the ordinary analysis. 

Spiegel.— Spiegel, 20 £, quoted at 
$27.50 $28.50, cash, and Manganese, 

80 $56.50 @ $57.50. 

Muck Bar. —The offerings continue 
light, and with some inquiry the market 
may be quoted firm at $29 @ $29.50, 
cash. Those mills making a specialty of 
Muck are pretty well sold up, and this 
accounts for the very limited offerings and 
strong market. 

Manufactured Iron. —There is a con¬ 
tinued fair degree of activity. Mills 
generally are pretty fully employed, and 
likely to be for some time to come. 
No change in Prices. Bars, 1.80# 
% 1.85# ; Plates, 2.20# @ 2.25# ; No. 
24 Sheet, 2.85# 2.90#; Skelp Iron, 

1.85# @ 1.90# for Grooved, and 2.10# @ 
2.12# for Sheared; all 60 days, 2 % off for 
cash. 

Nails.—The price here is still quoted at 
card rates, $1.90 for 12d to 40d, 60 days, 
2 ^ off for cash, but cutting is still being 
done elsewhere. Wheeling is reported as 
having taken an order recently for 10,000 
kegs, to go West, at $1.65, net cash, 2000 
kegs to delivered immediately and the 
remainder at stated intervals thereafter. 
Some of our manufacturers can scarcely 
believe that the order would be taken at 
Wheeling or any where else at the price 
quoted, but the broker who made the pur¬ 
chase gives it publicity, and, thus far, it 
has not been contradicted. It is claimed 
by those in a position to know that the 
price quoted does not cover actual cost of 
production. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.— There has been 
quite a falling off in new business within 
the past week or two, but the mills gener¬ 
ally are still pretty fully employed in 
working up back orders. Business nearly 
always falls off at this season of the year, 
and no material improvement can reason¬ 
ably be looked for until the spring trade 
opens up. Prices remain unchanged: Dis¬ 
counts on Black Butt-Welded, 52| do. 
on Galvanized 45 ; on Black Lap-Welded, 
62|#; on Galvanized do , 52^ %; Boiler 
Tubes, 60 ^ off. Two-inch Tubing, 18# 
$ foot, net; 5f inch Casing, 40# $ foot, 
net. 

Billets, &c. —Bessemer Steel Billets are 
quoted at $29, cash, at maker's mill and 
Nail Slabs, $28.50 ; market for both 
easier. Domestic Bloom Ends quoted at 
$19, and Rail Crops at $19.50, the latter 
are reported scarce. A sale was lately 
made of 4000 tons of Wire Billets to a New 
England mill. 

Old Rails. —There appears to be less 
inquiry, but with scant offerings prices are 
still maintained. Sales reported at from 
$24.85 to $25.25, cash. With the advent 
of cold weather, which cannot now be 
much longer delayed, the work of lifting 
will be very much curtailed, and it is ex¬ 
pected, therefore, that the offerings will 
tail off in consequence. 

Steel Ralls. —Heavy sections are still 
quoted at $28 <g» $28.50, cash, at mill; 
several sales reported at $28.25. The sale 
reported some weeks ago in the East by 
the new mill here at $27.50, cash, deliv¬ 
ered at Buffalo, was for a special lot, 
which was wanted to test the machinery 
of the new mill which, as stated else¬ 
where, will, it is expected, be started up in 


January. We learn from good authority 
that no Rails can be purchased here below 
prices quoted, and even at these there is 
but very little margin for protit. It is 
stated that a good many orders have been 
booked within the past few T weeks by 
nearly all the mills in the country. New 
Steel Rails are only worth about $3 ^ 
ton more than Old Iron Rails. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Spikes are 
still quoted at $2.20, 30 days, delivered; 
Splice Bars, 1.85# @ 1.90#; Track Bolts, 
2.85# with square, and 2.95# with Hexagon 
Nuts. 

Merchant Steel. —There was a meeting 
of the Bessemer Steel Association the other 
day, but there was no change made in 
prices. Best Brands of Tool Steel, 8£#; 
Crucible Spring Steel, 4|#; Crucible Ma¬ 
chinery, 5#; Open-Hearth do., 2J#. 

• Old Material*. —There is a fair business 
at unchanged prices. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap at $21, net ten; Wrought Turnings, 
$13 <§> $14; Car Axles, $25.50 @ $26.50; 
Cast Scrap, $15.50 @ $16.50, gross ton; 
Cast Borings, $12 @ $13; Old Car- 
Wheels, $20. 


Naylor & Co. , the well-known importers, 
will shortly open a branch office in the 
Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, A. S. Hay, a 
member of the firm, and A. Holland, the 
prospective Pittsburgh representative, were 
in this city last week, making the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for the opening of the 
new office. 

Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of November 19, report as follows 
There has been an improvement m the 
market since our last report, and a larger 
number of small orders have been placed. 
Several inquiries for round lots for deliv¬ 
ery after January have been received, 
some of which will undoubtedly result in 
orders. The continued scarcity of cars is 
causing great inconvenience to furnaces 
that have Iron on hand, as they are unable 
to ship it on this account, and as a natural 
consequence consumers are complaining 
loudly at the delay. The outlook is en¬ 
couraging and prices are held firm. Navi¬ 
gation on the lakes will soon be closed 
and this may cause some advance in Lake 
Superior Charcoal, as only a limited num¬ 
ber of furnaces can ship during the winter 
to Eastern points, as freight rates from 
upper lake furnaces are too high. We 
quote for the present as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 

r Pg n A-•••;■—u ■: ••••; . $20.00® $20.60 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.76 ® 20.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.50 ® 19.00 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75 @ 20.26 

Southern No. 1 . 17.76 Cft 18.25 

Southern Gray Forgre. 16.25 ® 16.75 

Southern Silvery. 17.00® 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. 18.50® 19.00 
Old Wheels. . 20.60® 21.60 


New York. 


Age, __ 

New York, November 21 , 1888 . f 

American Pig.— The volume of new 
business being done is light, and the num¬ 
ber of inquiries for forward delivery is not 
large. Still, the market is steady and the 
tone healthy. Some propositions have 
been made for delivery of Southern Iron 
next year, but it is stated that seilers must 
take the risk of freights, since the railroads 
decline to guarantee rates for 1889 deliv¬ 
ery to be the same as now—$4.86 to New 
York and $5.11 to Boston. One case has 
come within our notice where a Southern 
furnace company have declined to book 
more than one quarter of a 5000-ton lot, 
which the consumer was willing to take. 
We continue to quote Standard to 
Choice No. 1, $18 % $19; No. 2 Foun¬ 
dry, $17 @ $17.50, and Gray Forge, 
nominally, $16 % $16.50. 


Scotch Pig. —The market is very quiet, 
with prices remaining: Coltness, $21 @ 
$21.50, nominally; Shotts, $20.75 $21; 

Langlon, $21, and Dalmellington, $20 
$20.25. 

Spiegeleisen.—No business has been 
done and prices remain nominally $27 for 
German 20 Ferromanganese, 80 
prompt delivery, has sold in small lots at 
$54. 

Wire Rods.—The market is very dull 
and weaker, Basic Wire Rods having sold 
at a delivered price equivalent to $38.65 
at this port. The aemand for foreign 
stock is shrinking more and more, and is 
now practically confined to the Eastern 
Wire, Barb Wire and Wire Nail mills 
which do not roll their own Rods. It is 
probable that next year the importations 
will fall off even more. The West is now 
practically captured by the domestic 
mills. With the new Rod mill building 
at Anderson included, the mills of this 
country will be able to turn out next year 
somewhere between 300,000 and 350,000 
tons. It is urged by importers that they 
cannot long hold the Eastern trade unless 
foreign Rods are kept low enough to put 
Eastern Wire mills in a fair position to 
hold their own against their Western 
rivals. They argue that from the stand¬ 
point of the foreign Rod maker any 
attempt to exact high prices would 
be suicidal. Ou the other hand it 
is insisted that for the present for¬ 
eign Rods are as cheap as they are 
likely to be so long as the price of Billets 
abroad remains where it is. Even when 
the German Rod combination was in ex¬ 
istence there was so little margin in rolling 
Rods that only five or six concerns re¬ 
mained in the business, and even one of the 
most prominent of them changed one of 
its mills to light Rails. We quote the 

market dull at $38.75 $39 for Basic 

Rods, with the probability that $38.50 
could be done. 

Old Rails. —We hear of a sale of 1200 
tons on the line of a road in Western 
Maryland at $23, and of a lot of 500 tons 
at $23.50, on the cars Jersey City, shipped 
from Bridgeport. Conn. A number of 
mills in Eastern Pennsylvania are in the 
market, but the supply available here is 
small and generally closely held. We 
quote $23 @ $24 for Tees for large lots. 

Scrap.—The market is quiet, but steady, 
at $21 for Yard, with few sales reported. 

Plates.—Fair orders for Marine Steels 
have been placed here, and we learn that 
the Steel Plates for 19 boilers for a Brook¬ 
lyn sugar refinery were taken by a mill in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. One of the leading 
Western mills selling in this market has 
taken an order for about 2000 tons of Ship 
and Boiler Plates at Philadelphia, the 
Angles, Deck Beams, &c., going to an 
Eastern Pennsylvania mill. We quote 
Iron Tank, 2.1# @ 2.2#; Shell, 2.3# <g) 
2.44#; Steel Tank, 2.25# @ 2.3#; Shell, 
2.5# @ 2.55# ; Flange, 2.65# @ 2.75#, and 
Fire-box, 3.5# @4#. 

Structural Iron.— A number of the 
mills complain of a falling off of orders. 
Some of the big contracts which nearly 
every prominent mill had as a piece de 
resistance have now been filled, only one 
mill having received additional work of 
this character lately in the form of about 
6000 tons of Brooklyn Elevated construc¬ 
tion. The largest Beam mill in the coun¬ 
try has gone on single turn. We quote 
Sheared Plates, 2# % 2.1#; Universal Mill 
Plates, 2.1# @ 2.2#; Angles, 2.1# @2.15#; 
Tees, 2.5# @ 2.6#, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.3#. Foreign Beams can be laid 
down at about 2.65# @ 2.75#, but are in 
very light demand. ' 

Bar Iron. —The scarcity and high price 
of Old Rails have caused some of the mills 
to which this market is tributary to with- 
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draw; still the market is not perceptibly 
stronger. We quote: Carload lots, half 
extras, 1.7^ @ 1.75^ for Common; 1.75^ 
<& 1.8^ for Medium, and 1.8^ % 1.9^ for 
Retired, with prices for fancy brands run¬ 
ning up to 2.4^ @ 2.5^. Foreign Hoops 
are quoted nominally 2.05^. 

Steel Rails.—The event of the week 
has been the placing of the greater part of 
the order of the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
three Pennsylvania mills on the line of the 
road receiving each 15,000 tons, with the 
important proviso that they may deliver 
the Rails at any time during the winter. 
The railroad generally places at the same 
time a number of smaller orders in Chi¬ 
cago, Cleveland and Scranton, aggregating 
about 15,000; so far as we can learn, 
these have not yet been given out. It 
is stated that the Rails were placed at 
$28 at mill, a figure which the trade 
regards as somewhat high, consider¬ 
ing the market of the past few weeks, 
and which it is somewhat difficult to ex¬ 
plain, even when the fact is considered 
that the road has the advantage of 
carrying a very heavy tonnage of raw 
materials for the manufacture of the Rails. 
We are informed that one of the mills not 
on the line of the road has offered to sell 
at $27.50. The contracts are of special 
importance, because at least one of the 
mills, and possibly others, have made sales 
to other lines based upon the Pennsylvania 
price. It is intimated that in the case of 
at least one mill a balance of last year’s 
order, at a considerably higher price, has 
been cancelled, by the placing of the new* 
order. We hear of sales to Eastern roads 
aggregating about 4000 tons, and of 5000 
tons to the Pacific Coast. The latter was 
$2 under the price at which English Rails 
were offered, delivered, so that at a lower 
rate of duty the domestic mill would have 
been crowded out, even on the basis of 
the low price of $27.50 at Eastern mill. 
In the West a contract of 17,000 tons, to 
be delivered in about equal parts at 
Omaha and Kansas City, has probably 
been placed. The market is firmer, though 
not without a shade of irregularity, the 
usual quotation being $27.50 @ $28. 
According to the report of the Board of 
Control the deliveries up to the 1st of 
November were 1,029,179 tons, the sales 
for 1888 delivery being 1,250,740 tons. 
For 1889 the sales are reported at 110,180 
tons up to November 1st, but it is certain 
that at least 150,000 tons have been placed 
since then. In regard to the rumors per¬ 
sistently circulated for some time past of 
a disruption of the Rail Association, or at 
least of a growing dissatisfaction among 
some of the members, it may be stated 
that whatever grounds there may have 
existed for it are likely to be removed in a 
few days. 

Financial. 

While there is visible no strong impetus 
in business circles—especially in the ab¬ 
sence of speculation—in several respects 
there is an improvement compared with 
ante-election days. Tariff questions being 
at least temporarily set at rest, those in¬ 
dustries more directly affected manifest 
greater confidence, and the same holds 
true of certain branches of trade, notably 
those identified with the wool product. 
Many enterprises awaiting the decision at 
the polls are being pushed forward. Money 
is easy and no apprehension is felt respect¬ 
ing the immediate future. Contention 
among the great railroad corporations still 
occupies a prominent place in public esti¬ 
mation. The Classification Committee has 
finished its report, which will conform to 
the requirements of the Interstate Commis¬ 
sioners, and, in revising classes, most 
freights have been graded up, so that the 
railroads must make heavier revenues. 
Commissioner Fink has called for a tele¬ 
graphic vote for the adoption of this new 


classification, and, from present appear¬ 
ances, the members of the Joint Executive 
Committee will unanimously approve of it. 

The Stock Exchange markets are com¬ 
paratively dull, with limited transactions. 
Rumors respecting trunk line troubles and 
prospects are the chief disturbing factor. 
It is conceded that railroad business 
i throughout the country' has sustained a 
severe shock, but traffic continues heavy. 
Shipments east from Chicago for the week 
were 36,586 tons, an increase of 5630 tons 
compared with the previous week. On 
t Monday selling orders from London en- 
j couraged bear raids, and the trunk line 
stocks were the principal sufferers. A 
favorable development in the truuk line 
situation is the promised adoption by all 
| lines of the recommendations of the Classi- 
| fication Committee, which grade up most 
I classes of freight, and will, it is thought, 

I enable the roads to secure a heavier 
revenue for hauling the same tonnage. ■ 
Among other reports is the existence of 
an agreement designed to protect the 
roads from alleged infractions of the Inter¬ 
state law. The New York and New Eng 
land is receiving some attention, owing to 
the approach of the annual meeting, and 
to the anticipated improvement looked for 
after the opening of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge early in 1889, which is expected 
to increase materially the road’s coal traffic. 
On Monday the market was irregular. It 
was announced that a meeting of managers 
of Northwestern and Western railroads 
had been called in Chicago on Wednesday, 
to endeavor to formulate an agreement 
covering all the Western lines. It was also 
learned from Washington that the war of 
rates between the trunk lines has received 
the serious attention of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, but that body, while 
deploring the existing troubles, has failed 
thus far to find any remedy for them or 
any authority to exercise any remedy. 
Judge Cooley, chairman of the commis¬ 
sion, says: “In the absence of legal proof 
of secret reductions of rates we cannot in¬ 
stitute suit, as we would be glad to do if 
testimony were offered to us upon which 
we could proceed.” Members of the 
Interstate Commission do not believe that 
Congress w*ill enact any legislation repeal¬ 
ing the prohibition of pooling, and they 
do not think that permission to pool would 
permanently improve the present situation. 
They hope that the coming meeting of the 
trunk line presidents will result in a set¬ 
tlement of the traffic war. 

Government bonds were stronger for the 
4s, whick sold at 128. Quotations are as 
follows* 

U. S. 4Hs, 1891, registered.10796 

U. S. 1*91, coupon. lUSU 

U. S. -is, li ; 07, registered. 128 

U. 8. 4s. 1907, coupon. 128 

(J. 8. currency . 121 

The Treasury purchases of bonds continue 
quite small, partly for the reason that the 
offerings at the figures the secretary is 
willing to pay have fallen off materially. 
The effect upon the financial situation, 
however, is imperceptible. 

The total clearings of 41 cities last 
week show a decrease of 9.5 $ compared 
with the corresponding week last year; 
outside of New York the decrease is 6.7 $. 
New York decreased 14.1 $; Philadel¬ 
phia, 6.1 $; Chicago, 6.9 $; Baltimore, 
6.1$; Cincinnati, 5.6$; New Orleans, 
4.8$; Pittsburgh, 3.9$; St. Paul, 5.6$; 
Galveston, 21.6$; Wichita, 35.9$; Los 
Angeles, 35.9$; Duluth, 45.10$; Boston 
increased 4.9$; St. Louis, 3.9 $; San 
Francisco, 10.9 $; Kansas City, 9.4 $; 
Minneapolis, 14$; Omaha, 18.2$; Mem¬ 
phis, 16.9$, and Denver, 27.5$. 

The weekly bank statement shows a 
small but unexpected increase in the sur¬ 
plus reserve, which now stands at $11,591,- 
000, against $7,488,000 at the correspond¬ 
ing time last year and $9,930,000 in 
the third week of November, 1886. 


The loans were contracted $983,000; 
specie decreased $1,288,900; legal ten¬ 
ders are up $1,234,900, almost equal to 
the loss in specie. Money is still wanted 
in the South, but the West has no special 
requirements. Loanable funds in this 
market are in better supply, and the de¬ 
mand for commercial paper is good. We 
quote 60 (gx 90 days’ indorsed paper at 41 
(g>. 4f $; longer dates, 5 % 5^ $; single 
names, 51 % 6 $. The Treasury Depart¬ 
ment issued a circular announcing that no 
more deposits to retire circulation wi.l be 
received until December 1, as the $3,000,- 
000 mouthly limit has been exhausted. 

Sterling is very firm, owing to the ad¬ 
vance of the rate of discount in London. 
Posted rates are $4.85$ @ $4.89. 

The Produce Exchange markets gener¬ 
ally have a lower tendency. Wheat is 
lower, with an increasing visible supply 
and on Tuesday prices fell off 3^. 
Flour is dull and low er. The only export 
business at present is on account of the 
Lisbon market,’the movement having be¬ 
come rather important since the decline. 
Nearly all the Western millers are now 
running on half time to permit an absorp¬ 
tion of the surplus product, as well as on 
account of the relatively high price of 
grain. Corn lower, with liberal sales for 
ex|>ort. The demand for wool is phenom¬ 
enal, sales in Boston during the week hav¬ 
ing amounted to 8,847,000 lb, the largest 
ever known, and the advance is at leasts 
on nearly all grades. Philadelphia carpet 
manufacturers announced an intended ad¬ 
vance in prices, but the alternative of a 
10 $ reduction in wages is now under con¬ 
sideration. New York dry goods jobbers 
report a healthy trade. 

Exports of merchandise from this port 
during the w eek w ere’valued at $8,490,- 
997, making a total since January 1 of 
$411,033,625, as compared with $415,545,- 
000 for the same time in 1887 and $386,- 
353,000 in 1886. The recent favorable 
balance of trade is due to the increased 
exports of cotton, breadstuffs and provis¬ 
ions showing a material decline. In 
breadstuffs the decline is in wheat only. 
For the last four months the aggregate of 
the five principal classes of exports from 
the United States compare as follows: 

1888. 1887. 

Cotton.$48,745,171 $59,796,471 

Breadstuffs. 43,257,353 53,867,109 

Meat and dairy products, 29,895,542 31,064,068 

t attle and hoRS. 4,733,335 3,388,074 

Mineral oils. 17,361,350 16,420,381 

Totals..$148,982,760 $165,131,708 

The imports of specie at this port dur¬ 
ing the week were $393,000; exports nom¬ 
inal. 

Metal Market. 

Copper.—Spot Chili Bars have fluctu¬ 
ated 2/6 from day to day, closing the same 
as a week ago. £78. 2/6, but futures de¬ 
clined from £79 to £78. 15/, good mer¬ 
chantable brands giving way from £78. 
2/6 to £78, and Best Selectedf from £83 to 
£82. 10/. Sales, 425 tons. Here the 
same listless tone and almost total lack of 
trade and speculation has continued, only 
25,000 lb, November, being sold at 17#, 
the quotation for November, December 
and January being 17£ @ 17#, spot nom¬ 
inally 17#, and casting brands 16^ ® 
16#. 

Tin. —During the week under review 
spot Straits improved in London from 
£102. 12/6 to £103, and futures from 
£101. 7/6 to £101. 17/6, the sales sum¬ 
ming up 1110 tons. There has been 
greater animation here, some 150 tons 
changing hands at 22.451 January, 22# 
February, and spot at 22.3#. The Straits 
shipped this way, November 1 to 15, 200 
tons, against none last year, and to Eng¬ 
land 500 tons, against 800; to England 
altogether since January 1 , 16,000, against 
13,800, and to this country 8150, against 
4100, as per cable from Gilfillan, Wood & 
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Co. to Mr. Charles Nordhaus, East-India 
agent, 89 Water street, New York. Tin 
Plates .—The demand during the week has 
again been quiet, the trade holding off 
their orders, as th« market has been a de¬ 
clining one. We quote at the close, large 
lines, $ box: Siemens-Martin Steel, Char¬ 
coal Finish, $4.90 @ $5.75; Coke Finish, 
$4.70; Ternes, $4.10 © $4 .25; Bessemer 
Cokes, $4.25 @ $4.35; and Wasters. $4.15. 
Cokes are 13/8 @ 13/6 at Liverpool. 

Lead. —Our market has been moderately 
active only, some 500 tons being sold in 
the open market at 3.65^ 8.70^, and 

116 tons on ’Change, this also being the 
closing quotation, at which the market 
winds up quiet, while in St. Louis there 
is steadiness, but also a tame state of 
affairs, at 8J^. London is 2/6 lower for 
the week, and quotes Soft Spanish £18. 
2/6, and English Pig £13. 12/6. 

Spelter —Has been dull and featureless 
at 5i# @ 5i$ Common Domestic, and 6^ 
Silesian, nominally, the London market 
having given way from £18. 12/6 to £18. 
»/• 

Antimony. —Hallett has improved £1 
in London, to £44, while here a fair de¬ 
mand has prevailed at 10|^, and for Cook- 
son at 12^. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Thursday, November 16. 


30 tons Tin, January . 22.30* 

10 tons Tin, February... . 22.30* 

25,000 lbs. Lake Copper, November. 17 50* 

Friday, November 10. 

100 tons Lead (on dock). 3.05* 

Saturday, November 17. 

10 tons Tin, December. 22.45* 

Monday. November 19. 

60 tons Tin, February. 22.50* 

40 tons Tin, January. 22.45* 

Tuesday, November 20. 

10 tons Lead, January. 8.75* 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is dull and 
weak, under excessive production and 
decreasing demand. All sizes are now in 
full supply, even Stove having become 
abundant. As a consequence reports are 
freely circulated of cuts made in order to 
stimulate sales. The one phenomenal fact 
of the week, and which cannot fail to en¬ 
gage attention, is the enormous shipments 
from the mines, the Wyoming region es¬ 
pecially seeming to be in full activity, and 
this in the face of the official announcement 
that the production for October was in ex¬ 
cess of any month in the history of the 
trade, aggregating no less than 4,187,000 
tons. For the week ending November 17 
the total is 902,530, an increase of 126,- 
000 over the previous week and 144,- 
500 tons compared with the same week 
in 1887. Schuylkil is increased 10,000 
tons, Lehigh 12,000 tons and Wyoming 
103,000 tons. For the year since January 
1 the aggregate is 33,861,000 tons, an in¬ 
crease of 3,386,000 compared with the 
same time last year. The Reading Com¬ 
pany will mine on full time until the end 
of the month, when it will come down to 
three quarters time, and probably all the 
other companies with it. The four new 
collieries that the Reading Coal and Iron 
Company proposes to open will be in 
operation about a year hence, making in 
all an addition of 1,000,000 tons per an¬ 
num. The new improvements will cost 
about $150,000. It should be noted that 
despite the heavy output from the Coal 
regions the stock on hand at tidewater 
shipping points October 31 was 359,- 
000 tons, a decrease of a^out 12,000 
tons during this month. Prices are 
nominally unchanged, as follows: Hard 


White Ash, Lump, $4.50; Broken, $4.15; 
Egg, $4.40; Stove, $4.65; Chestnut, $4.55; 
Free-Burning, f.o.b., Broken, $3.95; Egg, 
$4.30; Stove, $4.65; Chestnut, $4.65; 
Pea, $2.75. 

It is understood that the Coal operators 
assume that the market will, with Thanks¬ 
giving Day interruption, take all the Coal 
arriving at tidewater, but they will proba¬ 
bly take action on the 29th to restrict. 

Bituminous Coal is easier, with signs of 
an approaching overstock and possible 
temporary suspension at the mines. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad, in the suit 
brought against it by Coxe Brothers & 
Co., has filed an answer denying nearly 
everything that is stated in the complaint, 
but admits carrying Bituminous Coal for 
but little more than half the price of An¬ 
thracite per ton per mile, and states that it 
costs more to load and unload Anthracite 
Coal than it does Bituminous. 

At a meeting of Pittsburgh operators on 
Monday it was unanimously decided to 
shut down all the Monongahela River lines 
for an indefinite period. 

The Poughkeepsie bridge will be opened 
for business February 1, taking Anthra¬ 
cite from Pennsylvania direct to the East 
side of the Hudson 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age .] 
London, Wednesday, Nov. 21 , 1888 . 

The recent advance in the syndicate’s 
nominal prices for Copper, followed as it 
has been by a partial reaction, has tended 
to strengthen the belief that the interest 
mentioned can fully maintain prices only 
by following their former policy of re¬ 
quiring a guarantee that Copper pur¬ 
chased from them will not be resold. As 
it is, smelters who purchased prior to the 
late advance are underselling present syn¬ 
dicate prices, and it is believed that they 
will continue to do so for some time if 
these figures are maintained. Some sig¬ 
nificance is, however, attached to the 
fact that the supply has increased 
only 1000 tons the past fortnight—the 
smallest accumulation for any two weeks 
since January. This is attributed, in part, 
to the withholding of supplies at mines 
owned by the syndicate or members of the 
body. Copper furnace material shows, rel¬ 
atively, greater firmness than Bars, but 
the advanced prices asked early in the 
month have not been realized. James 
Lewis & Son report sales, since the 1st 
mst., of 2000 tons Anaconda Matte at 
15/6, to arrive, delivery at Swansea, and 
87 tons Matte, made from American Ore, 
at 15/ unit. 

It is stated, on apparently good author¬ 
ity, that English capitalists have made an 
offer of £1,000,000 for the Sotiel Copper 
mines, Portugal. 

Speculative operations in Block Tin have 
been on a larger scale, and prices have 
hardened somewhat the past few days. 
The 1 4 bear ” interest have sold futures with 
more or less freedom, and express con¬ 
fidence in heavy shipments from the East 
the next few months, swinging prices in 
their favor. The “ bull ” party, however, 
appear inclined to make a stubborn con¬ 
test. 

Business in Tin Plate has been disap¬ 
pointing. Makers have granted conces¬ 
sions on prices to attract orders for forward 
deliveries, but the response from buyers is 
thus far slight. The production is now 


very large, and premises to be even greater 
in the near future, additions to old mills 
and the erection of new plant having en¬ 
larged the capacity considerably. A site 
has been selected for the large works to 
be erected at Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 

In Pig Iron warrants operations have 
been on a moderate scale. Although 
stocks in Connal’s stores are still increas¬ 
ing, the probability of enforced restriction 
of output consequent upon a scarcity of 
coal restrains bear sales. The large 
stocks of warrant Iron and the high rate 
of interest for money, on the other hand, 
adversely affect outside speculative pur¬ 
chases, causing as they do the belief that 
prices are likely to decline. Purchases for 
consumption are very fair, but the export 
trade is moderate. Only slight changes 
have taken place on makers’ brands of 
Scotch Iron, but Middlesboro’ and Hema¬ 
tites are lower. 

A new brand of Iron, styled Sellivara, 
the product of Swedish Ores, has been 
placed on the market. Sales of this article 
are said to have been made at 55/ for 
Forge grade, and 57/6 for qualities suit¬ 
able for foundry work. 

In Shipbuilding and Railway Steel 
there continues to be a brisk business; 
prices very strong on the former, but still 
somewhat uneven in the instance of Rails. 
Billets also continue in good demand, but 
Blooms, Slabs, Rods, &c., are quiet. The 
Moss Bay Company have secured an order 
for 14,000 tons of Rails for the Bengal 
and Nagpur railway. The Crawshay Steel 
Works and the Star Iron Works have 
been started up. 

The report is again in circulation that a 
syndicate is forming to control the rolling 
mills in Great Britain and on the Conti¬ 
nent. 

Scotch Pig.—There has been only a 
moderate business, but prices hold fairly 
steady* 


No. 1 CoJtness. f.o. 
No. 1 Summerlee, 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, 

No. 1 Langloan, 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 

No. 1 Shotts, 

No. 1 Glengarnock, 
No. 1 Dalmelliiigton, 


. Glasgow. 49/ 

47 . 49/0 

44 . 47/ 

44 . 48/0 

44 . 43/0 

at Leith. 48/0 

Ardrossan.47/0 

44 . 42/3 


No. 1 Eglinton, 44 44 . 41/ 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New Fork, 0/0, 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 


Cleveland Pig.—The market has been 


dull and prices have again weakened. 
No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 86/; No. 3 
do., 33/6 @ 33/9. • 


Bessemer Pig.—Prices are irregular 
and weak, the demand being slow and 
supply liberal. West Coast brands, mixed 
numbers, 44/3, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen.—Transactions have been 
of moderate volume, but offerings are 
moderate and prices steady. English 
20 # quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Rails.—There continues to be a 
lively business, but orders are filled at 
former prices. Standard English sections 
quoted at £3. 18/9, and light sections 
£4. 2/6 <g> £4. 7/6, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms.—Only a moderate busi¬ 
ness, and prices unchanged. We quote 
£4 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Scrap Iron.—There is but little de¬ 
mand and the sales making are at former 
prices. Heavy Wrought quoted at £2, 
2/6 @ £2. 5/, f.o.b. 
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Steel Billets. —The demand continues 
fairly active Makers are well sold ahead 
and firm on prices. Bessemer, 24 x 24 
inch, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —Moderate sales making at 
about former prices. Bessemer, £4, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Bails.— Very little doing in these. 
Prices are nominal in a good measure. 
Tees quoted at £3. 3/9 @ £3. 5/, and 
Double Heads £3. 8/9 @ £3. 10/, c.i.f. 
New York. 

Crop Ends. —The market quiet, but 
steady. Bessemer quoted £2. 7/6 £2. 

10/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —There has been a fair busi¬ 
ness at barely steady prices. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool: 

IC Charcoal, All away grade.15/ (ft 15/6 

TC Bessemer steel, Coke linish.13/9 (ft 14/ 

IC Siemens 44 44 44 . 13/9 (ft 14/ 

TC Coke, B. V. grade.13/3 (ft 13/6 

Charcoal Teme. Dean grade.12/ (ft 12/6 

Manufactured Iron. —In most branches 
there is a fairly active trade and prices 
remain firm. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 


Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. (ft 8 2 6 

44 Common 44 . (ft 5 10 0 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles. (ft 7 10 0 


Welsh Bars (f.o.b. wales)... 5 0 0 (ft 5 2 6 

Tin.—Operations have been on a more 
liberal scale, and prices, while irregular, 
show greater firmness. Straits quoted at 
£101, spot, and £101. 15/ for three 
months’ futures. 

Copper.—Business slow, and prices 
somewhat unsettled. Chili Bars, £78, spot, 
and £78. 10/, three month’s futures. Best 
Selected, £82. 

Lead.—The market is very quiet, but 
steadier. Soft Spanish, £13. 2/6. 

Spelter.—Demand has been light, and 
prices are rather lower. Silesian, ordi¬ 
nary, £18. 2/6 <g) £18. 7/6. 


Foreign Markets. 


FQU1VA LENTS. 

Franc, Peseta or Lira. 

Florin (Netherlands).. 

Flarin (Austria). 

Mllrels (Prrtutral),.. 

Ml Ire Is (Brazil). 

Mark (Germany). . 

Kilogram. . 

Picul. . 


Cents. 

_i9.y 

.... 40.2 


. 35.9 

. $ 1 . 08 . 

. 6«.8 

.23.8 

Pounds. 

.2.206 

.134. 


CHILI. 

Valparaiso, September 14, 1888.— Copper— 
has been fluctuating very little, in consequence 
of the firm cable reports, and what little cnange 
there was was due to the varying exchange. 
Sales amounted to 18,759 quintals at $29.55 (ft 
$30.30, which at 26%d, and taking $29.65 as 
first cost, equals f.o.b., without freight, per 
steamer, £77. 6/2. Nitrate .—A good inquiry 
has prevailed, both for immediate shipment 
and September and October, but as very little 
Nitrate was immediately available, and suit¬ 
able vessels were scarce, sales were limited to 
170,000 quintals 95# at $2.80 and 64,000 quintals 
96#at $2.85 (ft $2.87%. Thepriceof $2.80 equals, 
cost and freight, $ cwt., 8/8%. November ana 
December delivery was offered at $2.80, with¬ 
out pressure. The closing quotation fcr 96 % is 
$2.8<%. August shipments to Europe amounted 
to 57,000 tons, and to the United States to 5000. 
There remained loading on the 1st inst., for 
Europe, 75,800 tons, and for the United States, 
8000 tons. Charters during the fortnight 
reached 34 ; 810 tons for Europe and 2270 tons 
for the United States. Coal .—Cargoes arrived 
were by no means easily saleable, so that for 
Newcastle 25/ @ 26/ $ ton had to be accepted. 
July sail brought 28/; later shipments, such as 
August and September, cannot be had under 
85/ @ 36/, as, with the prevailing high freights, 
not many arrivals are likely. Exchange.- 
Bills on London 90 days’ sight, have been sold at 
26%d (ft 20%d .—Weber db Co. 

EAST INDIES. 

Penang, October 4, 1888. — Tin . — During 
the fortnight there were receipts of, alto¬ 


gether, 10,500 piculs, of which Europeans took 
4780 and Chinese about 6000. The market 
opened at $38.45 picul, at which Chinese 
bought; subsequently there was an improve¬ 
ment to $38.92%, but, later on, a rising exchange 
was followed by a reaction in Tin, the latter 
declining to $38.60, at which Chinamen again 
bought to-day, the demand for China remain¬ 
ing quite lively. Gum Benjamin —of the bet¬ 
ter descriptions—has been taken, to a moderate 
extent, at $53 (ft $50 per picul. — Schmidt , 
Kustermann db Co. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, November 7,1888 .—Iron Ore.— 
The general impression in Sweden and Nor¬ 
way is that the Lulea-Ofoten Railroad is going 
to prove a paying affair anyway, even if the 
cost of building should exceed the estimate so 
far made considerably. If the export of Ore 
at any time reaches 1,500,000 tons, the original 
investment of capital and preferred bonds 
would begin to draw interest, and if the ex¬ 
port should further increase tne shareholders 
will receive dividends. The railway all the 
way to Gellivara measures 132 English miles in 
length and is in working order, but there are 
great engineering difficulties a distance of 22 
to 25 miles over the mountains on the track to 
Ofoten, a distance of 176% English miles, the 
difficult portion being estimated to cost some¬ 
thing like £20,000 mile, while the rest will 
cost probably £4000 $ mile. After the latter 
railway of 176% miles is finished the owners of 
the mines and railroad will be able to lay down 
the ton of Ore at 16/ in England, and at such a 
price, or more, millions of tons can be easily 
sold. In England the Gellivara line, so far as 
built, is considered well constructed, whereas 
the Swedish engineers are of a different opin¬ 
ion, condemning as they do the building on 
frozen ground. The Ore shipping season at 
I/ulea has been brought to a close now for 
the current year, shipments aggregating 54,- 
200 tons in 30 steamers.— Dagbladet. 

RUSSIA. 

Odessa, November 8, 1888.— Petroleum .— 
Baron Rothschild, head partner of the Parisian 
house, is at-present at Baku for the purpose of 
personally inspecting the Naphtha works on 
the spot and determining what may be done in 
order to extend all the business of the Caspian 
Black Sea Naphtha Company. He also intends 
buying still larger tracts of land in Transcau¬ 
casia, not only for the Oil that may exist there, 
but also for the laying out of vineyards and 
the making and exporting of wine after the 
French fashion. So far the borings for Oil at 
Tiflis have produced no result. The depth of 
46 fathoms has been reached, but the pressure of 
water is such that progress is slow. That Oil 
exists on the spot the natural wells abundantly 
prove. Perhaps a greater chance of striking 
Oil may be in the neighborhood of Baku. 
There are Oil wells between Tioneti and Tiflis 
all the way down to the Caspian, but it has yet 
to be shown that the borings will prove pro¬ 
ductive in the locality. Some boring is also 
going on at Elizabethpol and vicinity, with no 
better result so tar.— Odessa Gazette. 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from November 10 to 
November 17, inclusive, and from January 
1 to November 17, inclusive, were as fol¬ 
lows : 


Iron and Steel. 

Nov. 10 Jan. 1 I 
to to 

Nov. 17. Nov. 17. | 
Tons. Tons. 

Iron Ore: A. Eamshaw. 250 6,937 

Pig Iron: Crocker Bros. 1,565 13,357 

N.S. Bartlett. 300 5,300 

Dana & Co. 150 1,051 

James Williamson & Co.. 100 5,300 

R. F. Downing & Co. 100 300 

Spiogeleisen: Crocker Bros.. 208 11,313 

Kessler & Co. 120 120 

J. Abbott & Co. 100 350 

Dana & Co. 20 3,973 

Steel: Thos. Prosser * Son.. 72 160 

W. F. Wagner. 43 1,347 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 33 618 

M. Cohn. 15 235 

J. Abbott & Co. 13 562 

Temple & Lockwood. 8 22 

Montgomery & Co . 6 92 

F. S. Pilditch. 4 486 

Newton & Shipman. 3 145 

R. F. Downing & Co.. 2 220% 

Steel Rods: Dana & Co. 800 6,861 

Naylor & Co. 330 18,063 

A.Heyn. 100 1,612 

J. Abbott * Co. 100 3,990 

Cary & Moen. 40 864 

Steel Plate Cuttings: Naylor 

& Co. 21 168 

Steel Sheets : Pierson & Co.... 26 1,010 

C. S Mersick & Co. 10 137 

Steel Bars: R. H. Wolff * Co.. 10 29 

Steel Tubes: J. S. Leug & Co.. 10 52 

Rivet Rods: J. Abbott & Co.. 201 201 


Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

*Co. 

Old R. R. Steel: A. Milne 

Co.. 

Wire Rods: J. A. Roebling’a 

Sons. 

Tin j 

A. A. Thomsen & Co. 11,355 

Phelj*, Dodge & Co. 10,646 

Dickerson. Van Dusen & Co... 8.803 

T. B. Coddington & Co. 8,413 

N. L. Cort * Co. 7,348 

Bruce & Cook. 3,410 

Central Stamping Company.. 2,693 

G. B. Morewood & Co. 2,437 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 1,921 

R. Crooks & Co . 1,9U6 

Hy. Whittemore & Co.. 

Wolff & Uoeeing. 

Merchant & Co. 

E. S Wheeler & Co. . 

Corbiere, Fellows & Co. 

Somers Brothers. 

Balance & G. Mfg. Co.. 

8. Shepard & Co. 

C. S. Mcrsick * Co. 

American Screw Company... 

IVIetala. 

Tin: Muller, Scball & Co.... 

Phelps, Dodge & Co.,_ _ 

Bidwell & French. 224,354 

Naylor & Co. 168,375 

Jas. E. Pope, Jr. 112,127 

A. A. Thomsen & Co. 44,704 

American Metal Co... 22,414 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from November 10 
to November 17, Inclusive: 

Tons. 

Charcoal Iron: A. Milne & Co. 75 

Tron Wire Rods: A. Milne A Co. 24 



59 

1,339 

& 


112 

112 

’8 

25 

e*. 

Boxes. 

174 

Boxes. 


11,355 

141,312 


10,646 

517.767 


8.803 

257,814 


8,413 

158,918 


7,349 

104,452 


3,410 

92.128 


2,693 

34.820 


2,437 

48,162 


1,021 

156,662 


1,906 

64,916 


950 

47,426 


938 

85,896 


937 

21,776 


774 

9,023 


591 

7,984 


583 

1,351 


449 

5,192 


271 

19,029 


221 

6,481 


196 

196 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 


960,647 11,136,060 


302,285 

2,684,842 


224,354 

401 £24 


168,375 

3,046,525 


112,127 

562,923 


44,704 

233,697 


22,414 

3,011 £42 


Hardware, Machinery, dee. 


Ansonia Brass and Copper Co., Mdse., cs., 6 
Adams, E. W. & Co., Mach’y, cse., 1 
Baldwin Bros. & Co., Gun Barrels, cs., 8 
Boker, Hermann & Co., Mdse., cs., 5; Arms, 
cs, 26 

Barbour Bros. * Co., Mach’y, pkgs., 24 
Curley, J. & Bro., Mdse., cs., 5 
Clark, Geo. A. * Bros., Mach’y. cs., 1 
Clark Thread Company, Mach’y, cs., 104 
Dudley, W. H. & Co.. Mach’y, cse., 1 
Erie Despaich. Machy* cs., 19 
Field, Alfred & Co., Arms, cs., 3; Skates, os., 19 
Folsom, H. & D. Arms Co,. Arms, cs., 32 
Foreign Express Co., Railway Material, pkgs., 
154 

Furman, H. C., Arms, cs., 3 
Gurney, Fred. B., Mdse., cs., 3 
Hartley & Graham, Arms, cs., 40 
Hansel, Bruckman & Co., Machine parts, os., 6 
Ismay J. Bruce, Brass Tubes, 1000 
Lau, J. H. & Co., Arms, cs., 18 
Merch. Desp. Company, Arms, cs., 7 
Mosle Bros., Mach’y, bxs., 2 
Niles Tool Works, Mdse., cse., 1 
Pim, Forwood & Co., Chains, 2 
Schoverling, A.. Arms, cs., 40 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, Arms, cs., 7 
Sheldon, G. W. & Co., Cutlery, cse., 1; Mach’y, 
cse.. 1 

Schmidt, Wm , Ironwork, osk., 1 
Taylor, Thos., Mdse., cs., 7 
Van den Toora, Arms, cs., 13 
Williams & Whitney, Anvils, 11 
Ward, Asline^Mdse, cs., 5 
Wilmerding, Hoguet & Co., Hdw., cs., 25 
Wiebusch at Hilger, Lim., Arms, cs., 7 
Wright, Peter & Co., Arms, cs., 18; Chains, cks., 
32; Arms, cs., 2 
Order: Mach’y, cs , 2 


Exports of Metals. 

Nov. 10. Jan. 1. 

to to 

Nov. 17. Nov. 17. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott & Co. 337,500 13,020,000 

Lewisohn Bros. 4,041,522 

F. A. Loroal. 2,681£98 

American Metal Company.. 26,429 6,018£91 

G. H. Nichols. 223,909 

J. Bruce Ismay... 112,000 

S. Mendel. 560,000 

Ledoux & Co. 110,276 

Muller, Schall & Co. 430,000 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 224,084 

J. Kennedy, Tod & Co. 112,026 

H. Becker & Co. 1£60 

Orford C. & S. Rfg. Company . 449,881 

Robt. M. Thompson. 125,000 

Thos. J. Pone, Sons & Co. 1,451,130 

Williams &Terhune. 90,363) 

J. Parsons & Co. 420,000 

Naylor* Co. 448,809 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 112,000 

C. Herold. 250,000 

Phelps Bros. 6,260 

R. W. Jones. 189,984 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 29,371 

W. H. Crossman * Bro. 4,000 

R. Crooks & Co. 1,000 

Copper Matte: Williams * 

Terhune. 109,685 86,668,429 

Lewisohn Bros. 3,(41*610 

American Meta j Company.. 436,384 4,516,988 

J. Abbott & Co. 337,447 

C. Ledoux * Co. 909,899 

F. W. J. Hurst. 184£88 

G. H. Nichols. 722,777 

H. T. Nichols & Co. 180,915 

Kunhardt * Co. 41.662 

Copper Ore: Williams * Ter¬ 
hune. 882,550 8884*0 

American Screw Company. 289,685 289,686 

Lead: Joseph Gillet. 684,821 1,137,895 

Old Copper: Burgass * Co.... 22£37 6514174 
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Hardware. 


The demand continues in moderate vol 
ume, winter and other seasonable goods 
constituting a good portion of the busi¬ 
ness. While a confident feeling prevails 
in the trade and business throughout the 
country is generally satisfactory, the time 
of year has been reached w'hen merchants 
have generally supplied themselves with 
goods for the trade of the next few 
months, and orders are in many cases prin¬ 
cipally for small quantities of Hardware to 
complete their assortments. Prices re¬ 
main very steady, and in goeds that lie 
near the raw material there are indications 
of increasing firmness, especially in the 
fact that manufacturers are indisposed to 
accept orders for such goods the execu¬ 
tion of which is deferred beyond the first 
of the year. This is regarded as a favora¬ 
ble symptom, and indicates the probable 
wisdom of placing orders for such goods, 
on many of which low prices are now rul¬ 
ing. 

Wire Nails 

b There is little change in the general 
situation, quotations on Standard Nails 
remaining as before. Some of the manu¬ 
facturers are issuing lists for the goods in 
papers, in which the list prices are ad¬ 
vanced 2 cents per pound, with announce¬ 
ment of a deduction of 1 cent per pound 
from the list on Nails packed in 25- 
pound boxes, and of 2 cents per pound on 
the Nails packed in 100-pound kegs. 
Other manufacturers retain their lists as 
before on the basis of 100 -pound pack¬ 
ages, with advances of 1 and 2 cents, re¬ 
spectively, for 25 and 1 pound packages. 

Cut Nails. 

The irregularities lately alluded to are 
less pronounced. They grew largely out 
of the fact that one or two smaller mills 
were closing out Nails previous to stop¬ 
ping their manufacture, at least for the 
present, or to turning to other branches, 
like the manufacture of Muck Bar, either 
for the open market or for neighboring 
mills engaged in other lines. They have 
led, however, to considerable inquiry for 
forward delivery, say 60 to 90 days, 
though so far as we are aWe to ascertain 
little business of this kind has been done. 
We quote $1.80 to $1.90 for carload lots 
and $1.90 to $2 for small lots from store. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The Sandpaper market continues un 
settled, materially lower prices being 
quoted than those which prevailed previous 
to the breaking up of the combination, as 
announced in last week’s issue. The com¬ 
petition between the different manufact¬ 
urers promises to be animated. As a gen¬ 
eral price on small quantities, discount 35 
to 40 per cent., may be named, with a dis¬ 
count 45 per cent, on 50 reams, and of 50 
per cent, on 100 reams. 

Mill Roving Cans are now offered as fol¬ 
lows by the Union Indurated Fibre Com¬ 
pany, of New York, at the following prices: 

Per dot. 

10 inches diameter, 36 inches deep.. .$33.00 
10 “ “ 33 “ «... 31.00 

. 30.00 
. 36.00 
. 34.00 
. 32.00 
. 48.00 
, 45.00 
42.00. 
72.00 
66.00 
60.00 


also for use about restaurants, hotels and 
home for offal barrels. Covers of the 
same material are also manufactured. 

November 16 the following revised 
prices of Shot were announced, subject to 
the usual discount Of 2 cents per bag of 
25 pounds if paid within five days from 
| receipt of bill: 

Drop, per bag, 25 pounds.$1.23 

Drop, per bair, 5 pounds.30 

Buck and Chilled, per 25-pound bag. 1.48 

Buck and Chilled, per 5-pound bag.35 

Notwithstanding this decline in pnee it 
is a question whether the market is yet 
settled, the probability being that there 
will be another reduction provided Lead 
does not advance beyond the figures now 
ruling, as there is more than the usual 
difference between the raw material and 
the finished product. 

The following is the list of Perfection 
Padlocks manufactured by the Ames 
Sword Company, Chicopee, Mass., which 
are alluded to m their announcement on 
page 43. The Padlocks, up to No. 150, 
are subject to a discount of 40 per cent., 
and No. 150 and upward to a discount of 
50 per cent.: 


No. 


Size, | 
inch. 


Kind. 


50 | H 
50J6j H 


Per 

doz. 


51 


H 


61H 1 H 


75 

76 

77 

78 


% 

% 

% 

% 


100 l 1 

101 


I 


I 


102 

108 


150 | IX 

152 | IX 

I 

187 i 1 % 

I 

188 i m 

I 

225 2*4 

228 2*4 

227 | 2H 

24 

2X 

252 ZX 


8 


250 


I Plain Brass Padlocks (Dog 
I Collar), 6 Levers, 2 Keys, 

J Small Shacklo .I 

Plain Brass Padlocks (Dog 
Collar), 6 Levers, 2 Keys,! 

! Large Shackle. 

| Plain Nickel Padlocks (Dog 
. Collar), 6 Levers, 2 Keys, 

I Small Shackle. 

.Plain Nickel Padlocks (Dog 
Collar), 6 Levers, 2 Keys,! 

I Large Shackle. 

!Plain Brass Padlocks, 6 Levers, 

2 Keys. . 

Plain Nickel Padlocks, 6 

Levers, 2 Keys. 

Brass Padlocks with Clevis 
I Drop and 31-inch Chain, 6 

| Levers, 2 Keys. 

Nickel Padlocks with Clevis 
Drop and 31-inch Chain, 6 

Levers, 2 Keys. 

Plain Brass Padlocks, 8 Levers, 

I 2 Keys. 

^ lain Nickel Padlocks, 

, Levers, 2 Keys. 

Brass Padlocks with Clevis 
Drop and 12-inch Chain 

8 Levers, 2 Keys. 

Nickel Padlocks with Clevis 
Drop and 12-inch Chain, 8 

, Levers, 2 Keys. 

|Plain Cast Bronze Padlocks,! 

8 Levers, 2 Keys. 

Plain Cast Bronze Padlocks 
with Staple and 10-inch 

Chain, 8 Levers, 2 Keys. 

Plain Cast Bronze Padlocks, 

8 Levers, 2 Keys. 

Plain Cast Bronze Padlocks 
with Staple and 10-inch 

Chain, 8 Levers, 2 Keys. 

•Plaij Cast Bronze Padlocks. 

8 Levers, 2 Keys. 

Cast Bronze Padlocks with 
Spring Drop, 8 Levers, 2 

[Plain Cast Bronze Padiocks 
with Staple and KMnch 

Chain, 8 Levers, 2 Keys.. 

[Cast Bronze Padlocks with! 
Spring Drop, Staple and 10-' 
inch Chain, 8 Levers, 2 Keys. 
Plain Cast Bronze Padloc 

8 Levers, 2 Keys. 

(Plain Cast Bronze Padlocks, 
Clevis Drop and 10-inch 
Chain, 8 Levers, 2 Keys.... 


10 

tt 

tt 

30 

tt 

tt 

12 

u 

tt 

36 

tt 

tt 

12 

tt 

tt 

33 

tt 

tt 

12 

ti 

44 

80 

tt 

tt 

14 

tt 

tt 

36 

tt 

tt 

14 

tt 

It 

33 

tt 

tt 

14 

tt 

44 

30 

tt 

tt 

17 

tt 

44 

36 

it 

tt 

17 

tt 

tt 

33 

tt 

u 

17 

tt 

tt 

30 

tt 

tt 


Those are described as light, strong, and 
having the generally superior character¬ 
istics of the ware. They are in use in 
some of the Eastern mills, and giving ex¬ 
cellent satisfaction. They are also de¬ 
scribed as specially adapted for use as 
Store Barrels for Pickles, Seed, Flour, and 


McNiece’s Ice Creeper,'manufactured by 
William McNiece, 515 Cherry street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is sold at $15 per gross, 
subject to a discount of 10 per cent. 

The All-Steel Grip Ice Creepers, manu¬ 
factured by the Penn Lock Works, Phila¬ 
delphia, for whom W. H. Jacobus & Co., 
90 Chambers street, New York, are agents’ 
and illustrated on page 802, are sold at $3 
per dozen pairs, subject to a discount of 
33J per cent. 

The James L. Haven Company, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, call our attention to a typo¬ 
graphical error in the statement of their 
prices given in our issue, lstinst., in which 
Ox Shoes were quoted at 5 | cents per 
pound, instead of 6 | cents, the correct 
figure. 


Items. 

C. F. Guyon & Co., 99 Reade street, 
New York, have been appointed agents 
for the Niles Mfg Company, Chicago, 
Ill., and are thus offering the Niles’ Double- 
Acting Spring Hinges. These Hinges are 
fully described in the circular of the com¬ 
pany, w T hich illustrates their special feat¬ 
ures, attention being called to the ad¬ 
vantages possessed by them. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
have issued a revised edition of their 
u Saws and Saw Tools.” It contains 128 
pages of matter revised to date and show¬ 
ing the recent additions to their line. It 
relates to Circular, Band, Gang, Rip 
Cross-Cut and other Saws, Anvils, Straight 
Edges, Hammers and Saw Tools for saw- 
makers’ use and a full line of Mill Supplies 
and Saw Mill Specialties. A valuable feat¬ 
ure of the book will be found in the full 
instructions with illustrations in regard to 
the use and care of Saws, which will be of 
service to sawyers, filers and those using 
these goods. They also refer to their 
branch house in Memphis, Tenn., where 
they carry a full line of Saws, Saw Tools 
and Mill Supplies. A copy of this book 
will be sent on application to any sawyer 
or lumberman. 

The Union Indurate^ Fibre Company, 
of New York, are calling the especial at¬ 
tention of their trade at this season to their 
holiday novelties. In Umbrella Stands or 
Holders of this material they offer several 
styles of decoration. Pa-Crusta, Mosaic 
Inlay (wood effect), hand decorated and 
plain for home decoration. Waste-Paper 
Jars or Scrap Baskets, with those same 
decorations, are also finding a large sale. 

On page 42, M. M. Buck & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., advertise that they have for 
9 oo | sale a very com P let e and desirable Mallea¬ 
ble and Gray Iron Foundry. Those inter¬ 
ested are wanted to correspond with the 
company, and they inform us they are de¬ 
sirous of closing it out at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment. 

The Skillman Hardware Mfg. Company, 
Trenton, N. J., in their descriptive cata¬ 
logue give prices and descriptions of their 
extensive line of Mineral, Porcelain, Jet, 
Bronze Metal and Wood Door Knobs, to¬ 
gether with a number of Builders’ Hard¬ 
ware specialties. Their exceptionally 
large variety of Door Knobs will be 
noticed, as well as other goods. In addi¬ 
tion to those represented m the catalogue, 
they have recently enlarged their assort¬ 
ment by a number of Shutter Knobs, Hook 
Shutter Bars and Straight Reversible 
Shutter Bars. 

John P. Lovell Arms Company, Boston, 
Mass., have issued a new catalogue of their 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, 
Sporting Goods, &c. It is of interest as 
showing some standard lines with recent 
novelties. Among these we notice the 
Springfield Roadster and Bean’s Breech- 
Loading Gun Cane. 

Walbridge & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., issue 
a convenient pamphlet devoted to Sleigh 
Bells, Snow Shovels, Soapstone Foot- 
Warmers, Skates, Hand Sleighs, &c. It 
also, calls attention to the Never-Slip 
Horseshoes. 

In addition to the agency for the 
Semiatchee Hoe and Tool Company, held 
by H. S. Jackson & Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
to which we referred in our last issue, 
they announce also those of the American 
Tube and Iron Company, Ben wood Iron 
Works, Baldwin Locomotive Works, J. 

H. Sternbergh & Son, Oliver Bros. <fc 
Phillips. Oliver & Roberts Wire Company, 

W. P. Townsend & Co., and others. 

Paine, Diehl & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
announce that they control the sale and 
manufacture of the Keystone Beaters, and 
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will offer them to such of the trade as 
agree to maintain prices. The success of 
the plan which they have adopted in show¬ 
ing the Egg Beaters in operation is re¬ 
ferred to, and a constant and increasing 
demand is reported. 

The R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Company, 
Wallingford, Conn., have issued a new 
and exquisitely printed catalogue of their 
Sterling Silver-Ware, Nickel Silver-Ware, 
Fine Table Cutlery, &c. The production 
this year of a very large number of wholly 
new patterns is referred to as requiring an 
entirely new catalogne, and it is evident 
that many original designs are represented 
in this volume. The illustrations given 
being finely engraved and on paper of ex¬ 
ceptionally excellent quality, exhibit the 
goods very satisfactorily. The catalogue 
is divided into the following departments: 
Silver-Plated Ware, which represents a 
large variety of articles, occupying about 
50 pages; Sterling Silver-Ware, with illus¬ 
trations, without prices; Fine Table Cut¬ 
lery, Cast* Steel Silver Plated, of which a 
variety of patterns is shown, many of 
which are new and exceedingly attractive, 
and Novelties in Steel in cases, represent¬ 
ing an interesting line of Nut Picks, Fruit 
Knives, Coffee Spoons, Button and Glove* 
Hooks, Pocket Fruit Knives, Nut Cracks, 
&c. A separate catalogue refers to Cast- 
Steel Spoons, Forks, &c,, Silver Plated 
and also Tinned. 

The Porter Mfg. Company, Burlington, 
Iowa, issue a price list of Porter’s Patent 
Window and Door-Screen Corners, Sticks 
for Frames, <fcc., and the Queen City 
Adjustable Window Screen. 

Tendencies in Trade. 

We continue below extracts from recent 
letters from Hardwaremen in which our 
correspondents more or less fully allude 
to the present condition of trade as divided 
between manufacturers and jobbers. It 
will be seen that in the letters given a 
considerable divergence of view is ex¬ 
pressed, each writer referring to the mat¬ 
ter from his own standpoint. It will be 
observed that many of them allude to the 
important place occupied by Hardware 
jobbers as distributors, handling a large 
proportion of the goods sold and serving 
greatly the convenience of the retailer. 
But many of the letters will be of interest 
as giving our correspondents’ views on 
various matters connected with the trade. 
There will also be found in them something 
that will be suggestive to both merchant 
and manufacturer. 

Hannibal , Mo .—I have no s]>ecifled record 
of my business, commencing 1353. Always 
bought as near home as possible to save trans¬ 
portation expenses, prices and quality being 
equal. To sum up the whole matter, it is this: 
The retailer can buy cheaper through the job¬ 
ber than from the factory with tho exception 
of a few staple goods, where a sufficient quan¬ 
tity can be bought to get the extra discount, 
as Locks, Butts, Screws and some tools. Other¬ 
wise I buy of the jobber a general assortment 
of Hardware for cash cheaper than from the 
manufacturer, considering expense it must 
incur on a small quantity, which is the way 
every prudent retailer should buy if he wants 
to keep an assortment and make it pay. There 
is no profit for a merchant to buy $50 worth of 
Maydole Hammers, or tho same amount of 
Steel Squares, if he only has sales for about 
$10 worth of either in 12 months, when half-a- 
dozen can be bought whenever needed at, say, 
10 ]*r cent. more. He will always have the 
benefit of ruling market prices. The question 
for me is, Have Fred 1\ Straub & Co. confined 
themselves to a strictly Hardware business— 
that is, all kinds of Hand Tools, Building 
Hardware and such articles, made in part of 
Iron or Steel, for general use, or have they been 
selling Fanil Machinery, Wagons, Buggies, 
Stoves and Tinware, all under the name of 
Hardware l If so, they have to buy direct from 
the manufacturer. On the other hand, they may 
have increased their business from ordinary 
retailer to small jobber. Then, of course, they 
must buy of manufacturer. There is a vast 
amount of goods made now in the West. Take 
a line north to south from Michigan to Ten¬ 
nessee, a country 35 years ago not thought 
about from the manufacturing standpoint. 


Every merchant looked to the East to buy. 
goods. Now’ we see manufacturing establish 
ments almost everywhere. Hence, no doubt 
the Eastern manuiactu rer loses some of the 
Western trade every year, excepting in certain 
specialties. 

Fort Dodqe , Iowa .—We think that the ten¬ 
dency among smaller jobbers is to buy more 
directly from the manufacturer and not *de- 

g md on larger jobbers as much as in the past. 

ut the retail dealers, almost without an ex¬ 
ception, buy from jobbers. This is the case in 
this territory, and the principal reason is that 
the retail dealer, as a rule, buys in sma l l quan¬ 
tities and must have his goods at once. This 
can be accomplished if he buys from a jobber, 
but if he sent his small orders to a manufact¬ 
urer he could not get his goods in time to do 
him any good. 

Pueblo. Cot .—We are satisfied that there is a 
decided increase of dealings with manufact¬ 
urers, owing to solicitations for custom and 
greater inducements offered by manufacturers 
to the smaller trade. 

Washington , Ind .—With regard to our spe¬ 
cial trade we think the jobbing portion remains 
about the same, or nearly so, as previous years. 
The new Railroad law gives us an advantage 
in getting goods from Western jobbers that we 
formerly sent East for ! but now the difference 
in freights about equalizes the difference in cost, 
so that we don’t think our factory orders have 
increased any appreciable amount. 

Randolph , N. Y .—We buy few goods direct 
from the manufacturers, for this reason: On 
the amount of our purchases we can do fully as 
well, and in many cases better, with the jobber 
as with the manufacturer. We buy the greater 
portion of our goods West, as we can buy as 
well and make a nice saving on freights. Prob¬ 
ably if our business were doubled we would 
find it to our advantage to deal with manufact¬ 
urers. We would prefer to do so, and lean that 
way as much as possible now. 

Peoria. HI .—The small dealers have almost 
given up buying from manufacturers, because 
they have to buy more than they want of many 
kinds of goods in order to make a shipment, ana 
they prefer to buy in smaller quantities and get 
goods oftener, even though paying for the priv¬ 
ilege. The larger retailers are often of more 
importance than the jobber, and are so much 
impressed w’ith that idea as to be willing to pay 
the manufacturer more for goods than they 
would have to pay the jobbers, simply to keep 
up the impression. Our experience is that what 
we have gained in the small dealers’ trade has 
been lost on the larger trade, leaving the bal¬ 
ance about the same. 

Fort Smith , Ark .—Years ago St. Louis 
jobbers had complete control of this city’s 
trade, and in the Southwestern section of this 
country manufacturers never solicited; neither 
did the manufacturers’ representative call 
on us for trade direct. In the last four or five 
years the solicitations of the manufacturers 
with the small jobbers and large retailers in the 
Southwest has each year increased largely, the 
manufacturers offering goods at such prices 
that the St. Louis jobbers could not or would 
not meet them. Consequently the large job¬ 
bers have been placed between two millstones, 
and the grinding process is still in operation. 
The most benefit in this accrued to the small 
stores, jobbers and retailers. It has built up 
more small jobbing centers throughout our 
section who deal direct with the factories or 
their agents at a consequent loss to the large 
jobbei*s, which, for our section, were at SSt. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and, say, Memphis. 
The manufacturers have very likely gained 
also thereby, as the small jobber is not so ex¬ 
acting in demanding a ruinous price of the 
manufacturers as the large jobber. They may 
sell less in this way, but their profits are larger. 
Fort Smith, with the exception of one or two 
retail establishments, buys direct from manu¬ 
facture rs or their agents. She is gradually 
forcing St. Louis out of the territory surround^ j 
ing Fort Smith, pursuing her to the limits 
where it becomes merely a matter of freight 
rates. Little Rock is fighting both Memphis 
and St. Louis. Springfield, Mo., tussles with St, 
Louis and smaller jobbing centere. Hot 
Springs, Fine Bluff, Ark., are doing the same 
with the larger jobbei’s. On the one side we 
have Fort Smith, and other points in our sec¬ 
tion increasing their jobbing trade yearly 
through the aid of the manufactum's, and on 
the other a yearly decrease in sales and profits 
to the large jobbers located in large cities. 

Davenport, Iowa. —We think the jobbing 
business is not on the increase, as the large 
manufacturers are trying to do away with the 
middlemen by direct offei*s to the country 
trade and small manufacturer and by limiting 
the discounts to the jobbei*s to suen a small 
percentage as not to pay business expenses. 
They will fail again in this effort as they did 
before. Jobbers, on account of the variety of 
their goods, can reach consumers at less ex¬ 
pense than the manufacturers of a few articles. 


The past has given to a good many manufact¬ 
urers a severe lesson, which ought to be in their 
memory, but the prosperous position of the 
jobber lias created jealousy and another lesson 
seems to be necessary. 

Louisville , Ky. —We believe the jobber ha 8 
an important place to fill, of which he cannot 
be deprived. It is a continual case of turn* 
over—the small houses grow into jobbers and 
jobbers who have insufficient capital or insuffi¬ 
cient brains are displaced. Of course, if it 
comes to such a pass that a jobber cannot se¬ 
cure sufficient margin, by reason of his sup¬ 
posed advantages, he will simply turn his at¬ 
tention to supplying a smaller class of trade 
than he does at present. Certainly the rule of 
facile descensus will apply here as well as 
elsewhere. 

Jerseyville, III. —I am buying most all my 
Hardware from the iobbers, principally in St. 
Louis. Of course there are some goods pur¬ 
chased of manufacturers, but they ao not ex¬ 
ceed 15 to 20 per cent, of my purchases. 

Oeneseo , N. Y. —While it is for the interest 
of the retail dealer to buy certain lines of goods 
at first hands, we would say that as far as our 
observation goes the jobber is more than bold¬ 
ing his own, for the reason that the variety of 
goods he, as representative, has makes him more 
than an even competitor for the manufacturer 
with only one class of goods to offer, and with 
this line in many instances in the hands of the 
jobber at the same price, or a very small ad¬ 
vance, thereby making one or more less 
accounts. The retailer can also by buying 
more goods of the jobber get better prices for 
the whole invoice. We think it is with them 
somewhat as it is with us, that the more a 
customer buys the better they can afford to use 
him. 

Quincy, III.—We think the jobbing business 
is on the increase in the West. The new job¬ 
bing houses in the West, together with the in¬ 
creased number of traveling men sent out by 
the old houses during the last few years, have 
made competition so sharp that there is little 
or no saving for country merchants to buy of 
manufacturers or their agents. 

Brookings, Dak. —In our district, and so far 
as our observation goes, Irons are bought from 
manufacturers or their agents, also Tm goods 
and Scales; Hardware ana miscellaneous 
goods from jobbers. 

Searcy, Ark .—Merchants of this place buy 
most of their Hardware from jobbers, very 
little being bought from manufacturers. 

Morrillton, Ark. —We buy more from man¬ 
ufacturers than formerly. 

Doland , Dak. —We are buying two-thirds of 
our goods from jobbers. 

Scotland x Dak. —The merchants West buy 
most of their goods from jobbers, as manufact 
urers’ representatives do not get as far West 
as this, unless they want to introduce some 
novelty. We shoilfd say jobbers get the bulk 
of trade out West. 

Paoli, Ind. —I buy principally of the lobbing 
trade, but buy of the manufacturer m some 
lines, and am inclining toward the manufact¬ 
urer. A few years ago I bought of jobbers 
exclusively. 

Highmore , Dak. —Our tendency is toward 
direct dealings with the manufacturers more 
and more each year. It is merely a question of 
price with us, as we do not overstock in order 
to obtain an extra discount, but can obtain it 
on our usual purchases from the manufactur¬ 
ers. 

Lebanon, Ind. —We are of the opinion that 
the tendency is to trade direct with the manu¬ 
facturers. We buy at least two-thirds of our 
goods direct. 

Rapid City, Dak. —If the dealer has business 
enough, we think it pays to buy of the manufact¬ 
urer; but, buying in small lots, it is much bet¬ 
ter to sort up with a jobber. The Hardware 
merchants or Rapid City buy mostly of job¬ 
bers. 

Adrian, Mich. —If there is an increased 
tendency toward direct dealings between the 
retailer and manufacturer, pi-esume the cause 
is, prices being equal, the retailer likes to have 
his goods come to him in fresh packages, and 
not have some unfamiliar make substituted to 
fill an order. Also, the “ back order” business 
is a sea of trouble to the retailer. 

Ottumwa, Iowa.—Owr impression is that 
there has not been much increase in the 
jobbing business during the past two years. 
This, we think, is due generally to depression in 
the Hardware business and the very small 
margins of profit made by the jobbers, rather 
than to a tendency among retailers to buy di¬ 
rect from the manufacturers. 

Quincy , Rl. —We as jobbers buy most of our 
goods direct. In this section small dealers are 
supplied by the jobbers. 

Watertown, Dak. —In this part of the coun¬ 
try we are dealing more and more direct with 
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the manufacturer, and find we can do much 
better. We buy where we can buy the cheap¬ 
est, and in almost every instance where we 
want a good bill in any one line we can do the 
best from the factory. 

Keokuk , Iowa .—Cannot see much change in 
proportion of business done by jobbers. Re¬ 
tailers buy a few specialties of manufacturers, 
but the bulk of their goods from jobbers. 
Think the buying of goods from jobbers is 
rather on the increase than otherwise, princi¬ 
pally on account of the time required to get 
goods of manufacturers, retailers generally 
expecting their orders to be filled the same day 
they are received. 

Vinton , Iowa. —We buy most of our goods 
from manufacturer^ not because we can buy 
goods much cheaper, but for the following 
reasons: The manufacturers agree to furnish a 
special make of goods, the jobbers being fre¬ 
quently unable to do this, because they do not 
carry a.full line of the goods wanted; toe manu¬ 
facturer do not usually charge case and cart¬ 
age, and goods come in better shape. 

The following letters are selected from 
our advices from Ohio, and will be of in¬ 
terest as referring to a number of places, 
large and small, thus giving a more com¬ 
plete view of the tendencies in that State 
than is afforded in the more cursory view 
of the field at large afforded in the letters 
printed above: 

Columbus , Ohio. —The country merchants in 
all the territory over which our trade extends 
make all their purchases of Hardware from the 
jobbers, with perhaps the rare exception of 
some special article. Goods are sold so close 
by the jobbers that it is no pbject to deal with 
the manufacturer. The Hardware trade has 
largely increased within a few years past in 
both wholesale and retail business. 

Richmond, Ohio.— In this section of the 
State goods are largely bought of jobbers. 

Bridgeport, Ohio. —I think the tendency of 
the times is toward dealing with manufact¬ 
urers. 

Granville, Ohio. —We think jobbers’ trade 
is growing every year, and if they only keep 
good goods at manufacturers' prices the retail¬ 
ers will purchase of them. 

Galtipolis, Ohio.— I buy both from the job¬ 
ber and the manufacturer. In some lines of 
goods I buy exclusively from manufacturer, 
while in other lines I buy of jobber and manu¬ 
facturer, but taking it as a whole I buy the 
bulk of my goods from manufacturer. I think 
that this is the case with most houses in this 
section that amount to anything. 

Massillon , Ohio. —We find the tendency (re¬ 
garding ourselves) toward direct dealings with 
the manufacturers. 


Kenton, Ohio .—We have very little knowl¬ 
edge where the Hardware trade generally 
throughout our State buy their goods, but judg¬ 
ing from what we know as to the stores in this 
country they buy the bulk of their goods from 
the jobbers. Of Heavy Hardware, such as 
Iron, Nails, Barbed wire, Gas-Pipe, &c., the 
bulk is bought from the manufacturers. We 
find that, generally speaking, we can do as 
well with the jobber as with the manufacturer. 

Chill icothe, Ohio. —In our trade there is very 
little change in our buying for the last four 
years.' 

Bryan , Ohio. —We find it profitable to deal 
with the manufacturer direct when we wish to 
use the quantities of goods that he wishes to 
sell, but we think that many dealers do as well 
with jobbers when they are purchasing in small 
quantities. 

Hamilton , Ohio.—We think the tendency is 
to buy from the factory more and more every 
year. 


Perrysburg, Ohio. —My experience is that 
jobbers sell fully as low to the retail trade as 
the manufacturers, except in some special cases, 
though there are always some who think they 
are not buying low unless they buy from head¬ 
quarters. The jobbers are a great convenience 
to the retail trade, as the retailer can order a 
largo line of goods from one source and save 
freight that he would be obliged to pay by 
ordering the same goods from different sources. 
The jobbers 1 trade is becoming localized, and 
goods will be sold in the territory naturally 
tributary to their location. I think I would 
pay more for the goods I buy if there were no 
jobbers, as the lively competition keeps prices 
down to a small margin. The business is get¬ 
ting to be done by large and wealthy houses. I 
think they are a necessary part of the business 
and are here for all time. 


WoodvUle , Ohio .—The practice of most of 
the wholesale houses doing a very extensive re¬ 
tail business in selling goods to the ^consumer, 
and that, too, in the immediate vicinity where 
they have Hardware dealers for customers, at 
prices but a little over those charged to dealers, 


is not relished by the trade. Further, the per¬ 
nicious practice of traveling men over-anxious 
to sell goods, especially in small towns, when 
failing to sell to the regular trade, proceeding 
straight to some general store and very often 
stocking them up with goods that belong to the 
Hardware trade only, at very low prices, for 
the purpose of drawing out other trade, of 
course, is not looked upon with favor by the 
trade. I would prefer, therefore, to deal di¬ 
rectly with the manufacturer rather than a 
wholesale-retail house, or those who furnish 
goods to general stores. 

I)a iff on , Oh io. —W e are buying as much from 
the jobbers as we are from the manufacturers. 
The price decides how we will buy. Our tend¬ 
ency in buying is in the direc tion of the manu¬ 
facturers. 

Howard , Ohio. —I buy all goods from job¬ 
bers. 

Portsmouth , Ohio .—It seems to us that Hard¬ 
ware dealers are disposed to buy direct from 
the manufacturers, or their agents, and the 
only way the jobbers can prevent it is by giv¬ 
ing away a part of the extra quantity dis¬ 
counts allowed them by the manufacturers. 

Ironton, Ohio. —We can safely say that we 
are buying as many goods of jobbers as we did 
ten years ago, and "think that we will do so as 
long as we are small dealers. We know.by ex¬ 
perience that there is no money saved by buy¬ 
ing small lots of factories direct. We think, 
and, in fact, know, that when we give an 
order for $500 worth of Hardware there are 
goods in this order made by 25 different 
factories. Should we order the goods direct 
from factories there would be 25 orders to 
send, 25 lots of freight to receive, 25 freight 
bills to pay, 25 dray ages to pay, 25 entries to 
make in books, and some of the goods come in 
two or three weeks late. Besides, not one of 
the manufacturers would thank us for such a 
small order and the price is about the same as 
the jobber would gladly give us. We think that 
as long as we can count ourselves retailers we 
will buy more of our goods from jobbing- 
houses, as the Hardware store has probably 
the greatest variety of goods of any other class 
of stores in the country. We think that as 
long as there are small Hardware stores there 
will be jobbers also. We are of the belief that 
this matter will remain in the future as it has 
been in the past, that the great part of General 
Hardware will be bought of the jobber. 

Washington C. H., Ohio .—We t hink tend¬ 
ency is to have direct dealings with manufact¬ 
urer or his agent. 

Apple Creek, Ohio.— I find that the large 
retailers in this section are buying more of the 
jobbers than manufacturers, and that the job¬ 
bing trade in our State is on the increase. We 
have Cleveland, Youngstown, Akron, Canton, 
Toledo, Mansfield and Dayton with large job¬ 
bing houses, with stocks ranging from $75,000 
to upward of $500,000, while a few years ago 
Youngstown, Akron, Canton, Mansfield and 
other places contained only retail stores. In 
most instances we can buy cheaper of the job¬ 
ber than the manufacturer. The jobbing 
trade is on the increase. 

Pomeroy, Ohio. —We buy the greater part of 
our goods from jobbers and manufacturers 1 
agents—Iron, Nails, Horseshoes, &c., from 
manufacturers. 

Toledo, Ohio. —Our dealings with jobbers 
and manufacturers for the past year, as nearly 
as we can find out, have been about equally di¬ 
vided, and we are buying more from the man¬ 
ufacturers now than formerly. 

Business Methods. 

Kellogg, Johnson & Bliss, 108 and 110 
Randolph street, Chicago, have a system 
of preserving copies of orders which they 
claim is far more satisfactory than any 
other plan they have tried. For this pur- 
|X)se they have taken a blank book of 400 
pages, with the pages numbered and an 
alphabetical index in front. As most of 
their qoods are bought regularly from cer¬ 
tain houses, they assign a number of pages 
to each house, according to the volume of 
business which they have been in the 
habit of transacting in that line. Plenty 
of room is left for houses from whom pur¬ 
chases are made irregularly. In this book 
all orders are copied before they are 
mailed, and in it also the goods are 
checked off when they are received. 
The orders sent to each house are thus 
kept together. The objection to the use 
of an ordinary copying book is that the 
orders are necessarily intermingled, and 
besides it often happens that through care¬ 
lessness or haste on the part of the person 
copying the letter an undecipherable page 


is left, which may perhaps relate to the 
most important part of an order. An 
occasional error, it is true, may be made 
in transcribing orders in the method fol¬ 
lowed by Kellogg, Johnson & Bliss, but 
in a long series of years they have had 
very little trouble from this cause, whereas 
they formerly suffered much inconvenience 
when lining the ordinary copying book. 
The same firm also use an invoice book for 
their stock. This is a book of 500 pages. 
In it all stock is entered in alphabetical 
order, the names of articles having under 
them descriptions of every variety carried 
and their price. This stock book is found 
of daily value to salesmen, and it is also of 
very great use in taking account of stock. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Bliss have one of the 
largest and best equipped retail stores in 
the country, and, while they handle a 
general line of Hardware, they give special 
attention to Builders 1 Hardware and Me¬ 
chanics’ Tools. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

A dealer in Montgomery City, Mo., 
favors us with a description of a wire-cloth 
rack, which, in his opinion, is the best for 
the purpose which has ever come under his 
notice. He says: 

I believe I have a better wire-cloth 
rack than any I have ever seen, and 
at very small expense. A fair idea of the 
device may be gained from the sketch. 
Each end of the rack is made of a 2 x 
6 inch dressed pine board, and the two are 
joined together at the bottom with “a 



Fig. 801.— Wire-Cloth Rack. 


2x6 inch piece, making the frame 36 
inches wide and providing room for five 
sizes of cloth. These are slipped on 
Judd’s pine curtain rollers and inserted 
through holes in each end of the frame, as 
indicated in the engraving presented here¬ 
with. One end of this roller is squared to 
fit an ordinary gr ndstone crank. The 
other end has a gain cut all around it, 
something after the style of a key seat, 
except it is crosswise the roller. A piece 
of Nn. 8 wire is slipped through the up¬ 
rights and the edge of the hole into the 
gain, to keep this rod from working out 
while unwinding the cloth. In the upright 
post is cut a series of slots, in which I 
place rollers of the same description as 
those above referred to. Into each end of 
these rollers is screwed a round head blued 
screw, while a square screw hook is placed 
in the post just behind the roller holding 
the wire. To this blued Bcrew I attach a 
coil brass spring, the opposite end of which 
I place over the square screw hook above 
mentioned. The roller and springs give 
sufficient tension to hold the wire taut 
while the cloth is being unwound. A 
rack of this description can be made for 
$1.25 which will hold six rolls of wire 
cloth. I have many other conveniences in 
use in my store which I may find time to 
write about later. 
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Short vs. Long Discount. 

While the cash discounts mentioned in 
the following article from the American 
Storekeeper are larger than those usually 
given in Hardware, the principle embraced 
is still applicable, and the matter deserves 
the the careful attention of Hardwaremen : 

We will suppose you have purchased abill 
of $1000 and have received the invoice, on 
which the terms are given as 14 6 off 10 days; 
5 off 30 days; 4 off 60 days.” We will first 
remember that discount is an allowance 
made for the payment of money before it is 
due, and is equivalent to the interest of the 
amount of the invoice, $1000 in this case, 
during the 60 days. To apply our math¬ 
ematics to the case in point, if we pay this 
bill within 10 days we will deduct $60 from 
the invoice and remit $940. What we have 
saved equals the interest on $1000 for one 
year at 6 per cent. The advantage of doing 
this is very apparent. If we say we will 
wait 20 days ana take off 5 per cent., we had 
better think a moment ana then not do it. 
If we should do so, we would pay $10 
for the use of $1000 for 20 days; this is at 
the rate of H per cent, per month, or 18 
per cent, per annum. You will at once 
recognize that no merchant should pay 
such an exorbitant rate of interest, except 
in time of great emergency. Let us figure 
a little further and take it for granted that 
we do not propose to pay the bill 
until 60 days have expired, and that we 
then propose to pay $960. If we do this, 
we pay $20 for the use of the money for 
50 days. A little calculation will show you 
that this is equivalent to paying about l-f 0 
per cent, interest per month, or 14-f a per 
cent, per annum. If, now, you do not pro¬ 
pose to pay at the end of 60 days, and pre¬ 
fer to pay at 3 months, and pay the $1000 
net, you will be paying $60 for the use of 
$1000 for 80 days, which is at the rate of 
2£ per cent, a month, or about 27 per cent, 
per annum. If the figures in the previous 
cases were astonishing, these are astound¬ 
ing, and we do not believe that any 
merchant can say, after reading this care¬ 
fully, that he can afford not to discount 
his bills. 

A Million Dollars and a Thou¬ 
sand Years. 

BY KNARF. 

These terms, “a million dollars and a 
thousand years,” are only comparative 
terms, to designate untold wealth and un¬ 
limited life. If I had these at ray disposal, 
they should both be devoted to rectifying 
some of the most glaring evils of our mod¬ 
ern business life—if I felt as I do now. 
My feelings on the first evil I would tackle 
may be somewhat wrought up, but I do 
not think unduly so. It goes by the name 
of ‘ ‘ credit, ” or words which translate into 
that, the world over. It is not a large 
word, and the first letter is near the initial 
one of the alphabet; but it is a word that 
brings disaster to the world. 

The origin of credit is not certainly 
known, but is supposed to have come into 
use when Cain went to dwell in the land 
of Nod; wanting to trade with his brother- 
in-law one day, and finding he had put on 
his other pants before leaving home and 
left his pocketbook in them, asked his 
kiusraan “to put it on the slate.” The 
same person has left other legacies to the 
world, which have become equally un¬ 
popular. Credit may be one of the evil9 
that must be endured, especially in the 
nineteenth century. But, from the sewing 
woman who gets a pound of butter from 
the corner grocery on tick, until she gets 
her money on the present unfinished job, 
to the speculator who buys an elevator 
full of wheat on futures, the system is the 
same. 

Do the profits to the wholesale Hardware 
jobber justify the risks he takes in lending 
his goods around the country—of having 


them lent by his traveling representatives ! 

If he were the only house that sold Mr. 
Gimlet abill during the month, the risk 
would be small. But Mr. Gimlet has the 
pleasure of entertaining on an average 
three traveling men each day, who are de¬ 
pendent upon their position the following 
year in proportion to the amount of their 
sales this year; consequently they are 
more than desirous of taking his order for 
present shipment, and of duplicating the 
amount of goods in 60 days to fill up his 
broken assortment. In fact, each of these 
18 drummers each week makes all known 
inducements to book Mr Gimlet's orders, 
and our friend Mr. Gimlet, being a shrewd 
buyer, leaves the house little margin 
in profits after the $8 or $10 a day for 
salary, traveling expenses and the addi¬ 
tional expenses of the house are deducted. 
The jobber writes a sharp letter, inquiring 
why the screws and strap-hinge price had 
been cut so on Mr. Gimlet's bill, with the 
usual statement that at regular prices the 
house is making no money. The answer 
comes back that prices on the road and 
prices in the office are two different things, 
and if the salesman sells goods he must 
meet competition, and then the matter 
drops. The salesman’s answer answers 
itself. Mr. Gimlet has been buying some¬ 
what more largely of everything than 
usual, for the crop outlook is good, and, 
though it is Presidential year, the prospects 
for a spring trade are good. But the wheat 
gets frozen out in his section of country 
by winter rains which melt their snow 
covering; oats turn out poorly, followed 
by a large crop of potato bugs, and dry 
weather, which uses up the berry crop. Leg¬ 
islation in Congress affects the price of raw 
material; iron drops, and his two car¬ 
loads of nails have to be sold at an actual 
loss. 

These depressing influences coupled 
with campaign uncertainties deter the 
moneyed men from investing in new build¬ 
ings, the manufacturers from enlarging or 
improving their plants—in short, the 
wheels of commerce miss the lubricating 
causes that insure quiet, easy running, and 
by the time Mr. Gimlet’s bill begins to 
mature he finds it necessary to ask an ex¬ 
tension, giving his paper for the same. 
His credit has always been good; he has 
done a safe conservative business; his 
creditors do not want to close him up, as 
he may yet be a good customer; Dun and 
Bradstreet have always quoted him “ fair,” 
and a special report from the agency 
assures them that his embarrassment is 
only temporary. Matters in Mr. Gimlet’s 
establishment do not improve with time, 
and as he considers that his family has 
claims upon him greater than jobbers, who 
have taken the risks, and made money 
from him for years, he arranges his worldly 
affairs so a confidential friend becomes 
owner of his stock just previous to his 
notes maturing. 

If Mr. Gimlet could have disposed of 
what goods he did sell for cash, the 
fraudulent assignment would have been 
avoided. When he saw the way things 
were going he sold more freely on credit 
than he had before, hoping to realize from 
his book accounts in time to meet his 
paper. Failure on the part of his custo¬ 
mers to fulfill their promises in time to 
avoid disaster took away his only and 
last hope. The history of the two or three 
hundred reported failures a week would 
read much the same as this, with the word 
credit, with a big C, at both ends of the 
novel. 

The newly married couple want to buy 
a stove and the necessary trimming to 
conduct the culinary department of their 
newly found paradise. They have so 
many other things to buy, they can’t pay 
all cash for the outfit, but would like to 
pay $5 a month. Mr. Gausedoor some¬ 
times sells stoves on the installment plan, 
and as he has a form of lease that covers 


everything but the souls of his patrons 
he does not hesitate to let the strangers 
have what they want on time, making it 
necessary for seven months to elapse be¬ 
fore the bill is paid. Mr. Gausedoor has 
had to pay for his trimming in 60 days or 
less, and for his stove in four months.' He 
has made $4.85 on the deal, and waits six 
months for his profit, unless he counts his 
profit before he receives all the cost of his 
goods. Either the husband or wife make 
the payments promptly each month, for 
four or five months, and then they fail to 
ut in an appearance A visit to their 
ome reveals the fact that the wife is 
poorly, not being *ised to hard work, and 
the husband has been laid off, or is sick, 
or some good reason why they are not able 
to meet their payment. 

If Mr. Gausedoor’s bill was the only 
one, and all their household plunder but 
the stove and trimmings were paid for, it 
would not have been so hopeless; but upon 
investigation Mr. Gausedoor finds tney 
have signed leases for their furniture and 
sewing machine. The wife bad always 
been used to a musical instrument in the 
house, so they thought by a little more 
economy they could pay $5 a month on an 
organ. Their house rent was $5 a month. 
They had agreed to pay this $25 a month 
on $1.50 a day that the husband earned, 
leaving them $14 a'month for their living 
expenses. Mr. Gausedoor sees the case is 
almost hopeless, and pulls his stove and 
trimmings. The other dealers follow suit, 
and the married couple lose the $100 or 
$125 they have paid. Here is another 
failure, which is never reported in com¬ 
mercial circles, but causes more suffering 
and loss of faith in God and roan than Mr. 
Gimlet’s did. If this young couple knew 
they could not get goods on credit the 
wedding would have probably been de¬ 
ferred until they had enough capital earned 
to start them on a cash basis. This is not 
simply a supposed case, but repeats itself 
over and over in reality each year. Both 
the merchant and purchaser are injured by 
credit. 

The statement has been made that there 
is not enough money in the world to pay 
all the debts at once. This may be the 
case, but $1 kept moving will pay the 
entire indebtedness of the world. But it 
has got to get a move on it, and keep it 
up. What a feeling of independent man¬ 
hood must be the possession of the retail 
merchant who lives up to the conspicuous 
notice hung in his store, “ Terms Cash! ” 
He can refuse one credit without fear of 
offending, because he refuses all credit. 

What a disagreeable feeling when you 
see old Judge Pennyman coming into 
your store. He is soaked with whisky,, 
and you are perfectly sure your shoe bill 
will encroach upon the principle invested 
in the goods you sell him, to say nothing 
of the profits. But you hate to refuse the- 
old resident a little credit, so you sell him 
a pocket knife for just a few days, and 
after he has left the store you intentionally 
forget to charge it, as ever getting the- 
pay is so doubtful. 

We are apt to copy as well as admire 
methods which bring success. The larg¬ 
est as well as the most successful corpora¬ 
tions are conducted on the cash system. 
We admire the stability of Government 
buildings, and anything in the construc¬ 
tion line put up by Unde Bam we are sure 
will be well put up. But the money is 
always ready to pay for it. If the credit 
system >vere desirable why should not the 
railroads sell tickets on time, waiting for 
the traveler to reach his journey’s end 
and receive the money, the getting of which 
was the object of his journey, and then 
pay for the ride ? Why do not the 
telegraph companies send messages and 
wait for pay until some other time i Why, 
if these corporations can’t get along and 
do business successfully on anything but 
a cash basis, can we expect, to ? The 
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proportion of those who are successful in 
business is put down as one-tenth of those 
who start a business for themselves. 
There may be reasons why they are not 
successful, such as temperament, habits, 
location, ability, &c., &c., but credit is at 
the bottom of it all. 

The affect of the ability of one to have 
4 ‘ good credit ” is bad. A fact needing no 
proving is that persons will always buy 
more freely when having things charged 
than when paying as they go. Also when 
the bills come to be paid almost always 
they are larger than they expected. 
Would it not be a good plan to 
look at this method of credit from 
a higher standpoint? Not that it is a 
favor you are conferring upon the mer¬ 
chant in taking his goods in exchange for 
a spoken or implied contract to pay some 
time, and look at it as if* you were asking 
the loan of money from the merchant. 
Let the merchant sell his goods and get 
the money for them, and let the banks sell 
the credits. And, Mr? Merchant, how 
many of your customers would you loan 
money to, even to the cost of the goods 
they buy and take away home. In a gen¬ 
eral store in the lumber regions of Mich¬ 
igan we have an example of my theory. 
When customers want goods on time or 
credit they are referred to the merchant; 
he finds how much they want and for how 
long a time; He then makes out a note 
for the amount, with interest from date, 
and, after their signing it, he gives them 
the money and they pay cash for what 
they buy. 

The money is given them and they pay 
it to the salesman in exchange for the 
goods. The credit system is often the 
result of competition and the desire to 
make sales, either from actual need of 
money to pay bills coming due or to gain 
custom. Time is an almost irresistible in¬ 
ducement to purchasers, and, in buying, 
they so far overdo the matter that they 
soon become reckless as to results. A 
practical solution of the credit system 
would be a national exemption law, ex¬ 
empting everything a person owns or 
oould own, so no debt could be collected 
by law. Confidence in men’s honesty, not 
backed by law, would be so much less 
that credit would be a thing of the past. 
Without vouching for the truth of the 
following statement, it has been said that 
in Japan—I think—any one who owes any 
one on their New Year’s Day is prohibited 
by the Government from continuing in 
business until such debts are paid. His 
business place is closed. 

Exports. 

PER SHIP MINISTER OF MARINE, OCTOBER 25, 
FOR MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, CONTINUED. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son.— 40 dozen Shovels 
125 dozen Washboards, 4 dozen Egg Beaters' 

15 crates Churns, 5 packages Hardware { 
package Hardware, 11 packages Hardware, 
108 dozen Axe Handles. 48 dozen Shovels, 18 
dozen Axe6, 24 dozen Axes, 2 dozen Bench 
Screws, 8 dozen Curry Combs. 2 packages 
Carriage Hardware, 20 dozen Sluice Forks 
4 packages Agricultural Implements, (l 
Parers, 18 cases Hardware, 7 Bird Cages, 8 
boxes Stoves, 1 dozen Cork Pullers, 1 
dozen Carpet Sweepers, 1 case Toys, )4 dozen 
Razor Strops, 2 packages Fruit Evaporators, 

28 packages Hardware, 14 dozen Axes, 15U< 
dozen Hatchets, 2 dozen Bench Screws, l 
dozen Money Drawers, 1 case Hardware, 1140 
boxes Clothes Pius, 1 package Farming Ma¬ 
chine, 28 packages Hardware, 6 dozen 
Wringers, 1 case Bench Screws, 80 dozen 
Shovels, 302 dozen Handles, 8 dozen Horse 
Brushes, 9 crates Churns, 22,435 pounds Barb 
Wire, 2 packages Hardware, 2 cases Scales. 

By Arnold , Cheney db Co.-—360 dozen Handles 
960 dozen Handles, 1080 dozen Handles, 3 
cases Hardware, 1 case Axes, 8 cases Saws, 

800 dozen Handles, 700 dozen Handles, 4 cases 
Axles, 54,814 pieces Roofing Slate, 4 cases 
Hardware, 1 case Hardware. 

By New Haven Clock Company . —1740 Clocks. 

By H . S. Chipman. —12 cases Step-Ladders. 

By J, H. Starin. —3395 pounds Iron Rakes. 

By A. Field db Co.— 50 sets Axes. 

ByjRussell db Ei'win Mfg. Company .—42 cases 
Hardware, 51 cases Hardware. 


By Plumb, Burdict db Barnard.—3380 pounds 
Iron Bolts, 5665 pounds Iron Bolts, 8468 
pounds Iron Bolts. 

By Healy db Earl.— 1 box Hardware, 1 case 
Saws. 

By Welsh db Lea.—7 cases Iron Bolts, 80 pack¬ 
ages Hardware. 

By Ansonia Clock Company. —112 boxes 
Clocks. 

By W. K. Freeman. —300 dozen Axe Handles, 
23 packages Lamp Goods, 3 boxes Hardware, 

1 package Drills, 12 packages Hardware. 

By Woodhouse db Stertz. —3244 pounds Axles, 

9 cases Hardware. 

By W. Peabody db Co. —22 cases Woodworking 
Machinery. 

By Arkell db Douglas. —104 dozen Hatchets, 
50 dozen Axes, 20 dozen Forks, 41 dozen 
Axes, 70 dozen Axes, 400 pounds Nails, 105 
dozen Saws, 18 dozen Hatchets, 2 bundles 
Hardware, 229 pounds Lampware, 36 sets 
Axles, 4 cases Hardware, 1 case Carriage- 
Ware, 2 dozen Saw Clamps, 12 dozen Pulleys, 
199 pounds Castings, 6 dozen Mattocks, 6 
dozen Picks, 2 cases Wrenches, 1 % dozen 
Wringers, 16 dozen Shovels, 16 dozen Axes, 
500 Broom Handles, 3 dozen Mattocks, W 
gross Axle Grease, )4 dozen Machinery, 259 
pounds Hardware, 18 dozen Glue, 7)4 dozen 
Chisels, 7 packages Stone, 160)4 dozen 
Chisels. 

By J. Dixon Crucible Company. —671 pounds 
Lead Pencils. 

By McLean Bros, db Bigg.— 12 dozen Saws, 
14 dozen Braces, 1900 pounds Nails, 15 
dozen Bench Screws and Wrenches, 

10 dozen Clamps, 10,000 Bolts, .351 pounds 
Oil Stoves, 13 dozen Axes and Hatchets, 8 
dozen Axes, 1 dozen Plated-Ware, 13 Coffee 
Mills, 39 Meat Choppers, 36 dozen Hammers, 

1 dozen Store Trucks, 6 gross Mouse Traps, 
18 sets Wheels, 2 dozen Miter Boxes, 51 
Chucks, 46 dozen Saws, 3 Chucks, 43 dozen 
Locks, 49 dozen Mouse Traps, 1 case 
Wrenches and Bell Studs, 3 gross Tin Oilers, 
21 dozen Washboards, 12 dozen Lamp Burn¬ 
er, 204 dozen Chimneys, 6 packages Plated- 
Ware, 3 gross Fly Traps, 40 dozen Illumina¬ 
tors, 1 dozen Firearms. 50 sets Axles, 7 dozen 
Wringers, 9 cases Drills, &c., 24 dozen Wash¬ 
boards, 48 dozen Axes, 20 Harrows, 28 dozen 
Drills, 30 dozen Axle Grease, 12)4 gross Axle 
Grease, 45 Weeders, 60 dozen Axes. 


TO MOSSEL BAY. 

48 cases Plow Parts, 15 dozen Brooms, 0)4 

S ’oss Axle Grease, 11 dozen Axes, 8 dozen 
atchets, 1 gross Blacking, 840 pounds 
Sash Weights, 32 pounds Sash Cord, 
42 dozen Handles, 900 poimds Sash 
Weights, 47^4 pounds Sash Cord, 1 box 
Hardware, dozen Corn Shellers, 6 dozen 
Fly Traps, 119 cases Plow Parts, 24 barrels 
Carriage-Ware, 1050 pounds Sash Weights, 
46 pounds Sash Cord, 1 barrel Hardware, 9 
dozen Hatchets, 13 dozen Axes, 24 dozen 
Handles. 1 dozen Fly Pans, 6 dozen Fly 
Traps, 20 dozen Brooms, 300 dozen Axle 
Grease, 110 cases Plow Parts, 1200 pounds 
Nails, o cases Carriage Hardware, 10 pack¬ 
ages Carriage-Ware. 


PER BARK V. L. STAFFORD, NOVEMBER 1, FOR 
PORT NATAL, AFRICA. 

By Arkell <& Douglas. —6 cases Agricultural 
Implements, 2 dozen Meat Cutters, 1 dozen 
Axes, 3 dozen Washboards, 2 dozen Picks, 30 
dozen Picks, 3 Ranges, 10 cases Plow Parts, 
62 dozen Brooms, 208 Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments, 60 dozen Axes. 5 cases Bolts, 6 Car¬ 
riages, 10 cases Plow Parts, 208 Agricultural 
Implements. 3 dozen Wire Goods, 4 dozen 
Hatchets, 20 dozen Axes, 6 dozen Axes, 40 
Plows, 30 dozen Handles, 3 dozen Wheelbar- 
rows, V dozen Agricultural Implements, 2 
•dozen Saws, 22 dozen Plated-Ware, 4 dozen 
Hardware, 12 pairs Sash Pulleys, 1-6 dozen 
Presses, 80 dozen Hatchets, 2 dozen Sewing 
Machu.es, 88 dozen Picks, )4 dozen Store 
Trucks, 150 Plow Beams, 150 pairs Handles, 
150 Plow Parts, 5 dozen Axes, 6 dozen Picks, 
12 crates Stoves, 1 Carriage, 3 sets Axles, 183 
dozen Handles, 39 cases Sash Weights, 4 
dozen Braces, 14)4 dozen Saws, 6 dozen Ham¬ 
mers, 2 dozen Mandrels, 6 dozen Locks, 54 
dozen Axles and Picks, 129 pounds Sash 
Cord, 1 dozen Agricultural Implements, 152 
Plows, 3 dozen Fruit Jars, 180 feet Sash Cord, 
75 pounds Horse Nails, 84 dozen Shovels, 9 
cases Hardware, 19W dozen Lampware, 6 
dozen Axes, 1 case Hardware. 8 cases Meat 
Cutters, 5 dozen Wrenches, 2 dozen Handles, 

1 case Hardware, 8 dozen Drills, 1-6 dozen 


Trucks, 9 pairs Hmges, 9 dozen Locks, 1 case 
Castings, 4 cases Hardware. 

ByMarcial c t Co. —10 dozen Axes, 10 dozen 
Hatchets, 6 dozen Hatchets. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co.— 1 case Hardware. 
By H. A. Caesar db Co.— 25 dozen Axes, 48 

S ieces Plows, 125 dozen Plow Points, 125 
ozen Plow Parts, 32 dozen Plows^ 150 dozen 
Plow Parts, % dozen Axes and Hatchets. 40 
pieces Plows. 72 dozen Plow Frames, 904 
pieces Plow Parts, 24 pieces Plows. 

TER BARK H. 8. JACKSON, NOVEMBER 1, FOR 
EAST LONDON. 

By W. H. Crossman db Rro.—2500 pounds 
Sash Weights, 102)4 'pounds Sash Cord, 90 
dozen Hatchets, 9 Scales, 32 dozen Chains, 10 
Stoves, 125 dozen Brooms, 100 dozen Handles 
395 cases Plow Parts, 20 Corn Shellers, 12 
Mills, 45 Churns, 6 dozen Clocks, 2000 pounds 
Nails, 18 packages Carriage-Ware, 4 cases 
Carriage Hardware, 1820 pounds Bash j 
Weights, 78 pounds Sash Cord, 24 dozen 
Handles, 20 dozen Hatchets, 40 dozen Brooms, 
42 dozen Washboards, 18 Stoves, 221 cases 
Plow Parts, 2300 pounds. Nails, 3 dozen 
Clocks, 36 Grindstones, 3 packages Carriage- 
Ware, 14 packages Hardware. 


PER BARK SIMEON, OCTOBER 31, 1888, FOR 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son.—3 gross Shade Rol¬ 
lers, 8 cases Oil Stoves, 9 racks Churns. 9 
cases Wringers. 100 dozen Axe Handles, 455 
pounds Bolts, 3 boxes Lampware, 4 dozen 
Wringers, 1 case Lawn Pumps, l package 
Hardware. 10 dozen Shovels, 105 dozen Axes, 
7 dozen Forks, 30 dozen Shovels, 8 boxes 
Scales, 20 dozen Hatchets, 16 dozen Hammers, 
4800 Carriage Bolts. 30 dozen Washboards, 
60 dozen Axe Handles, 2 packages Carriage 
Hardware, 11 crates Stoves, 1267 feet Belt¬ 
ing,. 1 barrel Hardware. 2 boxes Rat Traps. 
By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —1 case Toys, 10 
cases Slates. 100 gross Pistol Caps, 4 packages 
Lamp Goods, 60 dozen Handles, 12 dozen 
Axes, 180 dozen Handles, 75 dozen Brooms, 

1 dozen Hay Knives, % dozen Bolt Cutters, 

1 dozen Stove Trucks, 3 % dozen Wringers, 
1000 pounds Horse Nails, 1 dozen Ox Bows, 
12 dozen Mouse Traps, 2000 poimds Nails, 
3 dozen Razor Strops and Hardware, 11 cases 
Hardware, 5 cases Tools, 1 case Hardware, 
382 Wood Spoons. 

By H. W. Peabody db Co. —308 dozen Handles, 
30 dozen Shovels, 1450 poimds Nails, 4 pack¬ 
ages Clocks, 3 packages Lawn Mowers, 3 
crates Sewing Machines, 300 pounds Nails. 

7 packages Fire Arms, 2 packages Tools, o 
cases Blacking. 

By Mailler db Duereau. —372 dozen Handles, 
60 dozen Handles. 72 dozen Handles, 180 
dozen Handles, 50 dozen Washboards. 

By Welch db Lea. —2 cases Iron Bolts. 

By Healy db Earl.— A crates Forges. 

By Goulds Mfg. Company. —3418 pounds 
Pumps. 

FOR WELLINGTON. 

By Mailler db Duereau. —5 boxes Castings. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son.— 5 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 4 packages Kitchen Utensils, 3 dozen 
Wringers, 2 cases Stoves, 10 Axes, 2 pack¬ 
ages Plated-Ware, 262 dozen Handles, 10 
racks Churns, 60 dozen Brooms, 40 dozen 
Shovels, 25 dozen Axes, 25 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 2 packages Kitchen Ware, 24 cases 
Handles, 8 crates Churns.1 case Agricultural 
Implements, 2)4 dozen Wringers, 16 dozen 
Hatchets, 33 packages Hardware, 60 dozen 
Shovels, 30 dozen Sash Coixl, 6 cases Scales, 

2 gross Axle Grease, 2)4 dozen Wringers, 2 
cases Carriage Hardware, 2 packages Store 
Trucks, 19 cases Choppers, 1)4 dozen Emery- 
Wheels, 390 dozen Axe Handles, 1 package 
Hardware. 3 packages Hardware, 2 crates 
Stoves, 2 dozen Wringers, 12 dozen Handles, 

6 dozen Mattocks, 1 crate Agricultural Im¬ 
plements, 40 boxes Horse Nails, 10 dozen 
Hammers, 10 dozen Shovels, 2 sets Harness, 

I dozen Whip Sockets, 9 sets Axles, 9 pack¬ 
ages Hardware, 20 dozen Shovels, 78 cases 
Horse Nails, 50 dozen Shovels. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro.— 1120 pounds 
Axle Grease, 10 dozen Sluice Forks, 130 
pounds Sash Cord, 36 dozen Shovels. 1 case 
Stove Fittings, 9 Store Trucks, 13% dozen 
Wrenches, 1-6 dozen Stoves, 6 gross Pencils, 

3 cases Plow Parts, 6 dozen Hatchets. 6% 
dozen Churns, )4 dozen Scales, 1 case Hard¬ 
ware, 2 dozen Pruning Shears, 2 cases Lamp 
Goods, 12 cases Tools. 

By McLean Bros, db Rigg—2 dozen Shears, 6 
dozen Hammers, 1 dozen Handles, 1-6 dozen 
Scales, )4 gross Egg Beaters, 18 Clocks, 1 
case Plated-Ware, 1)4 dozen Augers, 8)4 
dozen Chimneys, 1 dozen Stoves, 2200 Bolts. 

II Churns, 4 cases Fruit Jars, 1 Stove, 8 
dozen Wrenches, &c., 6 dozen Cranks and 
Rollers. 250 Handles. 

By H. w. Peabody db Co. —23 cases Handles, 

16 packages Hardware, 2 dozen Wringers, 
4100 pounds Nails, 52 dozen Shovels, 18pack¬ 
ages Hardware^ 500 feet Cordage. 51 pack¬ 
ages Carriage-AV are, 98 packages Hardware, 
3000 pounds Nails, 20 packages Stoves, 1 case 
Agricultural Implements, 40 dozen Shovels, 


Ware, 1 case Wringers, 1 crate Stoves, 48 
dozen Handles, 210 poimds Nails, 865 pounds 
Bolts, 2 cases Machinery, 54 dozen Handles, 
3 barrels Hardware, 1 case Twine, 103 pack¬ 
ages Hai*dware, 5 packages Pumps, 6 cases 
Hardware. 
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The Boss Two-Speed Boring Machine. 

This machine, which is represented in 
Figs. 1 and 2. is put on the market by 
J. H. Osborne & Co., Union City, Ind. 
Its special feature is indicated in its name, 
and consists in the fact that it can be run 



pactly, as shown in Fig. 2. 

havin 


The advan¬ 
tage that results from having a different 
speed suited to the size of the auger 'bit 
used will be appreciated, and it is placed 
on the market by the manufacturers in 
confidence that it will be found to meet 
the wants of the trade. The quality of 
the workmanship is also alluded to, and 
various improvements which have been 
incorporated in the machine. The point 
is also made that there are no springs or 
shifting gear to get out .f order. 


The Standard Calf Weaner. 


The accompanying illustrations are de¬ 
scriptive of a new calf wejmer which has 
been brought out by the Standard Wire 



Fig. 1 .—The Boss Two-Speed Boring 
Machine. 

at two different speeds, a comparatively 
slow speed for large augers and a speed 
two and a half times as great for small 
augers. The manner in which this is ac¬ 
complished is indicated in Fig. 1, which 
shows clearly the mechanism of the ma¬ 


and Iron Works, of Chicago. It consists 
of a perforated metallic concave plate 
which fits over the calf’s nose and mouth, 
and is kept in place by suitable straps and 
a hinged metal frame. In front of the 
plate and on the sides of the frame are 
metallic points intended ro slightly prick 
the cow, but w T hich are too blunt to hurt 
her. The frame to which the plate is at¬ 
tached is hinged at a suitable distance up 
the calf’s jaw to get out of its way when 
it low ers its head to feed, and to drop 
back over its mouth w'hen it raises its head 
to suck. The plate does not closely cover 
the calf’s mouth and nose and interfere 
with its breathing, but is at least 2 inches 
from them. The construction of this 
w'eaner obviates the fault found with opfcn 
muzzles, which are apt to catch in brush 
or limbs of trees, and be broken by the 
calf in endeavoring to free itself. Bennett 



Fig. 2 .—The Boss Two-Speed Boring Machine . Folded. 


chine. Two augers may, if desired, be 
kept in the machine, to use either of 
which it is only necessary to point it down¬ 
ward by first raising the gear frame out of 
the main frame, inverting and replacing it, 
keeping the cog gearing on the right- 
hand side of the machine. It will be ob¬ 
served that the machine will bore at any 
angle, and that it may be folded up com- 


& Shirk, 154 Lake street, Chicago, are 
sole selling agents. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, 86 North 
Clinton street, Chicago, have recently 
added a brass foundry to their establish¬ 
ment, and are now prepared to make 
aluminium bronze castings, for which 
there is a large field. 


Improved Soldering Furnace. 

M. L. Hull, of Cleveland, Ohio, is offer¬ 
ing the trade an improved soldering fur¬ 
nace which has been devised to meet the 
special requirements of tinners, roofers, 
metal pattern-makers and others who are 
called upon to perform work in which sol¬ 
dering is required. The furnace uses gas¬ 
oline as a fuel. By means of the illustra- 
tion # the reader will be able to gather a 
very clear idea of the general appearance 
and construction of the device referred to. 
The arch, under which the soldering irons 



Calf Weaner. 

are placed, is made of fire-clay, similar to 
that employed for fire-pot linings in heat¬ 
ing stoves. In order to strengthen this 
arch as well as to prolong its life, it is 
covered with Russia iron. The burner 
employed is of simple construction, being 
entirely closed in from drafts, rendering 
it specially desirable for outdoor work. 



■Improved Soldering Furnace. 


The wooden hand-wheel, shown at the 
right in the engraving, is so arranged, the 
manufacturer claims, that it never becomes 
sufficiently hot to burn the hand. The 
cut-off or sw itch cup is rapid in operation, 
and is said to be entirely satisfactory in 
every particular. The pneumatic rubber 
pump handle, which has been recently 
patented, is shown at the base of the fur¬ 
nace, and it only requires a slight pressure 
of the hand to supply the necessary air to 
the gasoline tank. The form of handle 
shown has been found to be much more 
convenient and durable than the rubber 
bulb formerly employed. The tank is 
strongly made in one piece, stamped from 
metal. The manufacturer states that soon 
after the fire is started, the arch above 
referred to becomes red hot on the inside, 
after which time a very small fire will be 
sufficient to keep the irons in condition 
for use. The entire furnace weighs only 
12 pounds, and exclusive of the iron arch, 
only 10 pounds. 
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New Idea Spring Hinge. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents full size the New Idea Spring Hinge, 
which is put on the market by the Stover 
Mfg. .Company, Freeport, Ill. It indicates 
satisfactorily the construction and special 
features of the hinge, in which, it will be 
observed, are some new features. The 


can be used' with any size of coupling; 
that it is inexpensive and does it work 
without excess of friction, thus saving 
wear. We are also advised that it is made 
of lighter wire than is used in their other 
makes, thus securing more flexibility 
while it is still sufficiently strong and 
durable. It is stated by the manufactur¬ 
ers, in their announcement on page 43, 



The New Idea Spring Hinge. 


manufacturers lay special stress upon the 
fact that the hinge holds the door strong¬ 
est at the closing point; that the spring is 
covered, protecting it from the weather; 
that there is an exceptionally light amount 
of strain upon the spring while in actual 
use. Enlarging upon one of these feat¬ 
ures, the company explain that the spring 
has three to four times more resistance at 
the closing point than others on the mar 
ket, and that the resistance gradually dc 
creases in opening the door. The hinge is 
also referred to as subject to less than one 
half the actual working strain of any 
other. The illustration given represents 
the No. 1 hinge, a No. 2 being also made 
larger and stronger, 4x4 inches, which 
is intended for use on large doors. 


Hub Thill Spring. 


Butts & Ordway, 147 Pearl street, Bos 
ton, Mass., are putting on the market a 
new thill spring called the Hub, which is 



Hub Thill Spring. 

illustrated in the accompanying cut, which 
shows its form and the respects in which 
it differs from other similar goods on the 
market. The points are specially made in 
regard to it that there is no projecting edge 
±o tear the sponge or wasn cloth; that it 


that they will send a sample pair on appli¬ 
cation to any hardware, carriage or sad¬ 
dlery house desiring it. 


The Champion Blotter Bath. 


This article, which is manufactured by 
the F. F. Adams Company, Erie, Pa., is 
represented in the accompanying illustra- 





Fig. 1 .—The Champion Blotter Bath. 


tion. Fig. 1. It consists of a japanned 
metal case, neatly trimmed, measuring 
about 12 inches in length by 10 inches in 
width and 3^ inches in depth outside. The I 
case incloses three porous tile slabs, which 
are represented in Fig. 2. These slabs are 
grooved out in such a manner as to per¬ 
mit them to absorb the water either slowly 
or rapidly, at the will of the operator; 
when little copying is required the water 
being kept low so as to come only in con¬ 
tact with the points of support in the tile, 
or kept high so as to come in contact with 
the thick pan: of ihe body of the tile wnen 
a great deal of copying is to be done. 
The pads are placed on top of the tiles 
by which they are evenly moistened with 


the requisite amount of moisture. The 
pads are made especially for this purpose, 
and are referred to as possessing peculiar 
absorbing qualities adapting them to this 
use, while they are also especially durable. 
They are designated as the Champion copy¬ 
ing pads. Simple directions for their use 
are given, and it is pointed out that the 
porous tile slabs will at once absorb 
moisture, and in turn gradually transmit 
it to the pads, which will retain for an 
indefinite time the evenly distributed 
moist surfaces desired for copying. The 
points are also made that the bath will not 
become foul, and that it combines the feat¬ 
ure of being always ready with the ster¬ 
ling qualities of simplicity, neatness and 



Fig. 2.—Porous Tile for Blotter Bath. 

general convenience, and the claim is 
made that it will yield the most satisfact¬ 
ory results. The bath is made in two 
sizes, the smaller of which is illustrated 
above, the larger sizes containing five tile 
slabs instead of three The circular of the 
company gives a number of testimonials 
from houses who have used the bath, a 
number of well-known hardware concerns 
being among them. 


Standard Fibre Ware. 


The Standard Fibre Ware Company now 
have their factory in active operation at 
Mankato, Minn., turning out seamless 
water-proof pails, slop-jars, wash-basins, 
keelers, &c., which are made of flax fiber. 
They have purchased the sole right to oper¬ 
ate under ten patents, necessary to this 
branch of manufacture, in the States of 
Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin and all 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi 
Hirer. As flax fiber is expensive, they have 
located their factory in the great flax-pro¬ 
ducing section of the country, in which the 
stock can, of course, be had more cheaply 
than elsewhere. The machinery is mostly 
novel, being especially adapted to the 
manufacture of paper ware. The patent 
on pressed-ware dies covers the process of 
pressing out the water from the board 
through the pores of the wooden dies. 
Other machinery consists of pail presses, 
pail calenders, machines for trimming off 
the ends of pails, for bending and forcing 
in bottoms, for rolling hoops into shape 
to go over the top edges, also to go 
over the bottom edge or chime, <fcc. 
While a superior paper pail can be 
made with these machines, flax fiber 
tow makes a peculiarly tenacious stock, 
capable of being finished into goods of 
remarkable lightness and durability. 

The tow is, of course, first beaten to a 
pulp, which is done by ordinary beating 
machines. If intended for pail bottoms 
or pressed ware, it is run out on a board 
machine, and for pails it is run out on a 
pail machine rr winder. Each article of 
pressed ware, w r hen wet, is subjected to a 
pressure of 80 tons, and when nearly dry 
to a pressure of 120 tons. Water-proofing 
is a very important process. A solution is 
used of such a character that the ware can 
thereafter be baked gradually until a heat 
of about 250° F. is reached, during which 
the substance of the water-proofing and 
stock is oxidized, and the article is made 
waterproof. But to make it proof against 
hot water it is further treated with another 
preparation and baked to 225°. The great 
superiority of flax fiber over other stock in 
making such ware is claimed to be its 
strength of fiber to bear the corrugating, 
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Curley's Patent Cork Screw. 


Fig. 2. The latter article consists of a 
wooden stick three times coated with fine 
emery, and is referred to as possessing 
especial advantages over the old-fashioned 
style and other goods for the purpose put 
on the market. Its durability, the effi¬ 
ciency with which it does its work, and 
the low price at which it is offered are 
points specially made in regard to it, and 
it is pointed out that it can be used for 
kitchen knives and carvers, for sickles, 
lawn-mower knives and other cutting in¬ 
struments. The solid emery oil-stone 


shown in Fig. 1 is described as in all re¬ 
spects similar in quality to the well-known 
Tanite emery-wheels. Two grades of 
these stones are made, one for putting on 
a rough edge and one for a cutting edge 
on fine tools. The rough-edge stone is 
described as doing the same work that 
the grindstone will, and it is claimed that 
its work is performed with exceptional 
ease. The company advise us that they 
are putting these goods on the market as 
a prominent line, and are intending to 
offer them exclusively to the hardware 
trade. 


Curley’s Patent Corkscrew. 


This article, illustrated above, is put 
on the market by Dame, Stoddard & Ken¬ 
dall, Boston, Mass. It is made entirely of 
steel. As indicated in the cut, the shank 
of the screw is given play in the handle, 
with a construction w'hich is referred to as 
affording a powerful leverage by which 


be twisted out with ease. The screw is so 
adjusted in the handle that, when broken, 
a new one can be easily substituted. 


The growth of Mexican trade is shown 
by Treasury Department statistics. During 
the fiscal year ending June last the total 
exports from this country were $48,885,- 


908, which is within a fraction of the ex 
portations of the previous fiscal year. 
But the most remarkable fact is that the 
United States took 63 per cent, of the 
whole, while England and other European 
nations took only 37 per cent. The United 
States took in the previous fiscal year 56 I 
per cent., showing that the trade between ] 
the two countries*is growing with great! 
rapidity. Three-quarters of all products 
other than precious metals are sold in the 
United States, and that country is the 
main reliance of the Mexican farmers in 
their efforts to enlarge their market. 
Leading Germans at the capital admit that 
the United States is absorbing the bulk of 
the Mexican trade. All custom houses 
whence exports are made to the United 
States show heavy gains. 


We are informed that the report that the 
plant of the Lafayette Car Works, at 
Lima, Ohio, had recently resumed opera¬ 
tions after a long shut-down is without 


•n the market by the Penn Lock Works, 
142 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
Pa , whose New' York office is with W. H. 
Jacobus & Co., 90 Chambers street, New 
York. The points emphasized in regard 
to this creeper are that it has steel points; 
that no screws or straps are required; that 
it is quickly applied and will hold fast. 

In applying, the part A is 
placed against the heel of the 
shoe, ana acts as a brace, the 
clip B being placed on the 
outer edge of the sole, and 
the clip C sprung into place 
with the hand or button hook, 
as shown in the cut. The spring 
and points of this creeper are made of tem¬ 
pered steel, and the clips of wrought steel. 
Three sizes are manufactured—No. 1 for 


Improved All-Steel drip Ice Creeper. 
ladies, No. 2 for soles measuring less than 3j 

inches in width, and No. 3 for soles meas¬ 
uring more than 3J inches in width. They 
are packed one dozen pair in a box. 


TRIPLE COATED 


Fig. 2.— Knife Sharpener. 


EMERY OIL STONES HAVE NE 
HAVE NOT BEEN GOODv TH1 
STROUDSBURG, MONROE CO. 
STONE.; IT HAS ALLTHE D 
FREELY-AND'RAPIDLY THA 


curling, pressing and water-proofing proc¬ 
esses. The ovens are heated by steam 
in such a manner as to secure perfect uni¬ 
formity of temperature. 

In all their operations the company have 
sought to produce a good article and not a 
cheap one, believing that their policy 
would prove to be the best in the long 
run. They direct special attention to 
their patent process of affixing the bottom 
iron hoops to their pails. The hoop is so 
attached as to protect the edge, at the 
same time reaching to and supporting the 
bottom of the vessel. Besides this support 
the bottom is fitted into a corrugation 
made on the side of the pail, thus doubly 
securing it. Each vessel is highly finished 
with a superior coating of enamel, and the 
best grade is hand-painted and decorated, 
afterward being baked to secure a lasting 
finish, remove all taste or odor, destroy all 
injurious mineral properties, and to fit it 
to hold unaffected any liquid that may be 
put in it. 


the corkscrew is enabled to do its work 
with exceptional facility. The directions 
given for the use of the corkscrew are: 
That the bottle be placed on its base, the 
screw inserted in the cork in the ordinary 
way, and when the inside of the bell strikes 
the top of the bottle, the corkscrew is 
still kept turning, being slightly pulled 
at the same time, and in this manner it is 
claimed that the most obstinate corks can 


rounuauou. 


- xuo wuim imvc uceu mcon¬ 
stant operation for some time, employing a 
I force of about 800 men. Prospects are 
reported bright and the company expect 
to gradually increase their force to500 men. 

Grip Ice-Creeper. 

The Improved All-Steel Grip Ice-Creeper 
illustrated in the accompanying cut is put 


The Emery Knife Sharpeners and Oil 
Stones. 


The Tanite Company, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
are putting on tlie market the Solid 
Emery Oil Stone herewith represented, 
Fig. i, and the Knife Sharpener shown in 


Fig. 1 .—Solid Emery Oil Stone. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES, 

NOVEMBER 21, 1888. 

I/oU .—Tbe quotation* given below represent tb*» Current Hardware Prices which prevail in tbe market at large. They are not given as manufacturers' 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, lit not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling, at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by tbe Jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


A— 

°Tf& 


anfttlen. 


. Fereuuion. ft 1000— 
inks A Goldmark's 

F. L. Waterproof. 1-lCs.60# 

B. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10's.06# 

B. a Gronad Edge,Central Fire,1-10^.70# 

Double Waternroof. 1-10's.41.40 

Basket Waterproof, 1-10's. . 

0. D... 


di»2*# 
25* 
7)4* 

. 50# 

.-23# 

.80# 


-60# 

.06# 

.70# 


dia*6# 
25 A 

7* ft 


.46# 
...64# A 65# 

.li.r 


Onion Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. C. Trimmed. 

F. L Ground. 

Oen. Fire Qroun ., ... 

Double Water .root .. .61.40 

Doable Ws'-rproof. In MO'S.Jl.40 

#. B. Genuine Imported. 

■ley’s SB... 

■ley s D Waterproof. Central Fire.61.60 

nortrUtass — 

Elm Fire Cartridges.dls 60*6*2 ft 

Elm Fire Military .dls 16*2* 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rifle. dls 26*6*2 t 

Central Fire. Military A 8portlnff. ...dls 16*6*2 ft 
Blank Caitrldgee. except 88 and 38 cal., an ad¬ 
ditional 10 ft over above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges .22 cal .41*76. dls 2 % 

Blank Cartridges. 32 cal.63.50. dls 7 ft 

Primed SheHs and Bullete..dls if *6*2 * 

B. B. Capa, Round BaU.61*76. dls 2 ft 

B. B. Ca ps. Conical Ball, 8waged... —62.00. dls 2 f 

Beruan Primers all alses, and B. L. Caps tfor 

8turtevant Shells) .$L00,dls2ft 

All other Primers, all slses..41.20 dls 2 ft 


First qualltv, 4, 8. 10 and 12 gauge.dls 26A10A2 f 

First quality. 14,16 and 20 gauge ($10 list). 

dls 80*10* *. ft 

Star, Club, Rival and \ 10 gangs, 60 list) ..dls 38V4 
Climax Brands. J12 gauge. $8 list l Aio 2 ft 
Club. Rival and Climax Brands. 14. 10 and 2o 

gauge. ..dls 30A 10*2* 

Selbold’s Combination Shot 8hells-dls 15A2 f 

Brass Shot Shells. 1st quality.dls 60A2 « 

Brass Shot Shells Club. Klva', Climax.Us 66*2 % , 

A. B. A C Co., T. X. L.. 10 A 12 gauge. ...d s 40*5*2 * 
A. B A C. Co , “Special.'’ 10 gauge.. dls so An Ar.*2 % 
A. B. A C. Co. “Special.” 10 A 12 gauge. .40*10** * 

Fowler s Patent, lo A 12 gauge. f» 100.> 3 .y 6 

Shell* Loaded— 

List No. 16 1887....dls 20 A10 * 


S .M.C.AW.R. A.-B. E., 11 up. .42.001 
. M. C A W. R. A.-R E., 9*10 .. 2.80 j 


&. M. a A W. R. A.-B. E., 7A8.... 8.60 
Q.M.C.AW.R. A.—P. X., 11 up.. 8.10 ; 
U.M.C. A W. R. A-P. E., 9A10.. 4.00 
O.M.O.AW.R. A.—P. E., 7A8 ... 4001 

Bey’s R K., 11 up. 

■lev's P. B . 11 # 20. 


D'« 20*2 < 
With smsll 
extras. 


A an is.-Eagle Anvils.V ft 10#, dls 90 # 20 A6 * 

peter Wright’s..o*# 

armttage's Mouse Hole.414# 

Armltage Mouse Hole, Extra.ll^OiiH# 

Trenton . 

Wilkinson's. «h##10# 

I. A Blley Carr. Patent Solid. -ll#ll)%# 

Anvil Vise and Drill— 

Hillers Falls Co..618.00, dls 90* 

Ohenev AnvU and Vise.dls 66 * 

Allen Combined Anvil and Vise.68. dls 4OA10 * 

Moore A Barnes Mfg. Co.. .dls 88* * 

Apple I'arera. 

Advance. 

Antrim Comblnatlo i.... 

Baldwin . 

Champion. 

Eureka, 1888.. 

Family Bay State 

Gem . . 

Gold Medal. 

Hudson's New '88. 

Ideal. 

Improved Bay State . 

Little star . 

Monarch . . 

New Lightning 

Oriole. 

Penn. 

Perfection. 

Pomona . 

Hocking Table. 

Turntable. 

Victor - 

Waver ly . 

White Mountain. 

72.. 

76. 

78. 


. P dox. $4.75 

— .H"t 5.60 

. * dot. 6.25 

. P d s. 7.25 

... .each I?.* 0 

.doe. 12.00 

. P doe. 6.26 

. . P doe. 4.00 

. * doe. 3.76 

. P doe. 4.76 

....... Fdoz.8o.00 

. P do*. 6.00 

. P doe. 13.50 

---* doe. 6.60 

.... .P doe. 4.00 

. doe. 4.00 

.f» doe. 4.00 

.Pdos. 4 00 

.V doe. 6 00 

.V doe. 4.5 q 

.» do*. 13.50 

..P doe. 4.60 

.P do*. 4.60 

. P doe. 4.25 

.P doe. 6.75 

.P doe. 0.50 


..dls 70 * 


Angara and Bits. 

Douglass Mfg. Co.> 

fffi. A. Ives A Co.' 

Humphreysvllle Mfg.Co.f 

French, Swift A Co. (F. H. Beecher)J 

Maw Haven Conner Co.dls 60*10*10 * 

Cook's, Douglass Mfg. Co.... .a** o& » 

Cook's. New Haven Copper Co...dls 60A10#60*10*5 ft 

(yes’ Circular Lip.dls 60 ft 

Fbtent Solid Head.dls 80 * 

O. E. Jennings A Co., No. 10, extension l?p.dls 40 * 

& B. Jennings A Co., No. 80. dls 60 * 

K. Jennings A Co., auger Bits. In fancy boxes, 

P set, 82* quarters. No 6, |6 ; No. SC, ft .... dl* 20 ft 

Lewls’PaUmt Single Twist...dls 46 * 

Bussell Jennings' Augers and Bits. dls 26 * 

Imitation Jennings' filttinew tlsti.dls 60#6Jc*f>ft 

Pugh's Black.dls 20 ft 

Car Bits. . dls 60 * 10.-^60 * 

L'Hommedleu Oar Bits.dls 15*10 * 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.dls 10 * 

H Mow Auger*— 

I dl *2w&1 

Bonney's Adjustable P do*. 648.dls 40*10 * 

Stearns'...dls 20*10 « 

Ives' Expansive, each 6440.dls 60*ios 

Universal Expansive, each 64.60.dls 20 * 

Wood's.-.dls 86 • 26A10 * 


USarlS smaU, 618; large, 696.dls 86 • 86*6 * 

Ives' No. 4, per doa., 860.dls 86 • 40 * 

Swan's...dls 40* 

Steer a, No. 1. 626; No. 8,829.dls 86 * 

Stearns’ No. 2. $48.dls 20 * 

Tim let MU— 

Common...P gross $2.76 # 63.26 

Diamond.P doa. $1.10. dls 26*10 * 

’'Bee”.dls 26 #26*5* 

Double Cut, Shenardson'a .dls 46 # 45*6 ft 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co.dis 30*10 * 

Double Cut, Hartwell's, P gro..66.26 

Double Cut. Douglass’...dls 40*10 * 

Double Cut. Ives’ .dls 60 # 60*6 ft 

Sit Sloe* OrilU— 

Morse Twist Drills...dls 60*10*6 * 

Standard .dls 60 *10*6 * 

Cleveland. ...dls 60* 10*6 * 

Syracuse, for metal.dls 60*10*6 ft 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).dfo 80 # 80*5 ft 

Williams' or Holt’s, for metal. .dls 60*10*10 ft 

William*' or Holt’s, for wood.-dls 40*10 ft 

Ship Auger* and BU*— 

L'Hommedleu's.dis 16*10 ftl 

Watroum's..dls 16*10 ft I 

inells.dls 16*10 ft / SHtn 

Snell's8hlpAugerPatfnCarBlta.dls 16*10*J 
Awl Hafts. 

8*w1ng, Brass Ferrule. .63.60 P gross—dls 46A10* 

Patent Sewing, Short.61.00 P dos-dls 40*10 * 

p atent Sewing. Long .61.20 p doa.—net 

Patent Peg. Plain Top.610.00 p gross—dls 46*10 * 

Patent Pee. Leatbei Tod. . J12.00 P gross—dls 46*16* 
Awls, Brad Sets, Ae. 

twls, Sew'ng, Common.P gross 61.70—dls86 * 

iwls. Shouldered Peg. , M P gross 68.46—dls 40#40*10 * 

twls. Patent Peg..P gross 68#—dls 40#40* 10 * 

Vwls. Shouldered Brad...62.70 P gross—dls 36 * 

twls, Handled Brad..67.60 p gross—dls 46* 

twls. Handled 8crate6u..87.60 f gross—dls 86*10 * 

twls. Socket Scratch.6L60 P doa—dU 26 # 30 * 

Awl and Tael Meta, 

liken'* Sets. Awls * Tools,No.20. Pdos.H0—dls 65*10 * 
’ray’s 4d Tool Hdls..Nos.l,|12; 8,118.; 8. 612 ; 4, M». 

dls 26# 26 * 10 ** 

Miller's Falls AdJ. Tool Hdla.Nos. 1,612; 2,618.dls 26 * 

Henry's Combination Haft.p dos, 66 

Trad Seu, No. 42, 610.60. No. 48. 612.60.. .dls 70*10*6 * 
irad Seu, Stanley's Excelsior, No. 1, |7.60 .) 

Trad Seu, Stanley's Bxoelilor. No. 2,64.00. > dls 80 * 10 * 
irad Sets. Stanley's Excelsior, No. 8,66.60. S 
Axes. 

Mat ure ' and Special Brand*— 

First quality.P doa. 66.00 * 66.60 

Others .P dos, $0.60 #66.76 

Axle Grease. 

Fraser's, In bulk.Eeg 9 6,4#; Pall, p b, 6#net 

Frasers, in boxes... .P gross68.60 

Dixon's Everlasting. In bxs., P dos., 1 b: 61.20; 2 b.fS 

Dixon's Everlasting.10-b palls, each, 86# 

Lower grades, special brands.P gro 66^0 # 67 

Axlaa*—No. 1,4# # 4M#: No. 8, 6)# # 6^#. 

Nos. 7 to 18. dis 60#66 * 

Nos. 10 to 22. dls 60A10A10#70 * 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Oiling : 
Standard Farm (1 to 6) and Special Farm (A1 to A6) 

Less than 10 seu. ..dls 38V4 * 

Over 10 seu...dls 88HA6 * 

X Strong Kxb. (6 to 0), A XX Strong Truck (10 to 16): 

Less than 10 sets.... v ,..dls 10* 

Over 10 seu..dls 10A6 * 

Dm Haiders. 

D 8prengle's Pat., p doa 618.dls 60 * 

Balances.—Spring Balances..dls 60* 

Common 24b .P doa.. tl.60—dls 60 * 

Chat 11 loo’s Spring Balances.dls 60 * 

Ohatlllen’s Circular Spring Balances.dls40 * 




Light Brass. M dU 70*10* 

Extra Heavy.dls 60*10 < 

White Metal.-dls OOAIOAIOft 

Silver Chime...dls 33^*10 * 

Globe (Cone's Patent).dls 26Aio # 36 ft 


Gong, Abbe's.......dls 83H*i0f 

Gong. Yankee..dls 46*10 * 

Gong. Barton’s.dis40*i0#60ft 

Crank, Taylor's.dls 26*10 ft 

Crank, Brooks',.dls 60*10*2 ft 

drank, Cone's . .dls 10 ft 

drank Connel’s .dls 20*10 * 

Lever. Sargent •.dls 60*10 ft 

Lever, Taylor’s Broomed or Plated.net 

Lever. Taylor** Japanned.dls 26*10 ft 

Lever. R. E. V Go *s.dls 60*10*2 « 

Pull,Brook’s .dls 60*10*2 * 

*>011 Weaterv. . ..dls 26*10 ft 

Gov— 

Common Wrought..a is ausiu ft 

Western.dls 20*10 ft 

Western, Sargent's list.dls 70*10 ft 

Kentucky “ Star ”. .dls 20*10 ft 

Kentucky. Sargent’s Ust.dls 70*10* 

Dodge, Genuine Kentnoky, new list.dls 70#70*io * 

r'exas Star..^lis 60*10 # 60*10*5 ft 

CtU .OlS«0#40*6ft 

Farm Bells.P b, 8## 8)4# 

8teel Alloy Cnnreh and School Beils. dls «c ft 

Bel lews — dlaokamltas*....dls oo*l0*5«»60* 

Molders’ .dls 40# 40*10 ft 

Hand . .dls 4^*10 # to « 

Belting. Rubber. 

Common Standard.dis 7f*to * 

Standard..dig 7f)*70*5« 

Extra .dis 60&5#«0gl0 

>>. I. a* P. co.. Standard..dls 60*5 % 

N.Y.R*p Co.. Extra Standard.dls 60*10 * 

Bench Steps. 

Morrill’s..* dos 80-dis 60 ft 

Hotchkiss's . P doa 66.00—dls 10# 10*10* 

Weston’s, per doa No. L 610: No. 2,60.. .dls 26*10*6 * 

MoG Ill’s.p dos 63—dls 10 * 

Bits.—Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, *c., see 
Augers and Bits. 

Btt Beiders. 

Extension. Barber's. P dos $16.00—dls 40 # 40*10 * 

Extension, lyes'. P dos $20.00—dls 60*6 # 60* 10 * 

Diagonal..p dos 824.00-dls 40 * 

Angular. P dos 824.00-dls 40*6 * 

Blind Adjusters. 

Domestlo. P per dos 83.00—dls 88V4 * 

Rxoelslor.p dos $10.00—dls 60*10*2 * 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.dls 20 # 20* 10 * 


Blind Fasteners. 

Maokrell's..P dos pairs. 61.00—dls 20#20*10 * 

Van Sand’s Screw Pattern._J16 P gro.—dls 60*10* 

Van Sand's 014 Pattern.$16 P grot—dls 65410* 

Washburn's Old Pattern.JO P gro. net 

Merrlman s.....new ust, net 

Austin * Eddy No. 2006.80 P gro. net 

Security Gravity...60 P gro. net 

Blind tttaplee. 

Barbed, M in. and larger.P b 7)4 # 8# net 

Barbed. Q In.p b 8« # 0# net 

Biecka. 

Cleveland Blocs Co., Mai. Iron.dls 60 * 

Novelty Tackle Blocks. Mgl. Iron.dls 60 * 

Belts. 

Door (xnd Shutter 

Oast Iron Barrel. Square, Ae.dls 70#70*10* 

Cast Iron 8butterBolU.dls 70 # 70A10 * 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent's Ustl.dls 66A10 * 

lyes' Patent Door Bolte .dls 60 % 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 # 70A10 * 

Wrought Square.dls 70 # 70*10 ft 

Wr*« Shatter.all Iron.Stanley's list.dls 60*10# 

Wrt Shatter. Brass Knob,Stanley’s...dls 40*10 # 

Wrought Shatter, Sargent's list .dls 60*10 * 

Wrought Sunk Flnsh. Sargent's list..dls 66*10 ft 

v-ought sunx Flush. Stanley’s Ust -.dls 60*10 * 

Wrought B.K.Flusn. Com*n Stanley's list.dls 6SA10 * 


Com. Ust June 10. '84.dls 75*2)4*9 * 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76*10 * 

Phils, pattern, Ust Oct. 7, 84. ..dls 76*10#76*10*6 * 

K. B. A W . old Ust.dls 70 * 

Tire— 

Common. Ust Feb. 28. 1888.dls 70 ft 

P. C. B. A N. Co.. Empire, list Feb. 28.1888.... .dU 70 * 
P. C RAN. Co., PblladeL. list Oct. 84. dls 82)4 * 

P.C.B.AN.Co., Keystone. PhU. Ust.Oct '84.dls 80 * 

P.C.RAN.Co., Norway, PhlL Ust. Oct.’A4.dls 76*10* 
Am. R Co.. Norway. PhlL. Ust Oet.lO.’84..dls 76*10* 

Am. R Co.. EagtJ. PhfL.llit Oct.lR*84.dls 80 * 

Am. R Co., PhlladeL Ust. Oct. lfi 84...dls % 

Am. R Oo.. Bay 8tate. list Feb. 28.’83.dls 70 ft 

R. B. A W„ PhlladeL list Oct. 16.1884.dls 82 * 

R. A E. Mfg. Co.dls 70 ft 

Stove and Plow- 

Store ..dTS 62)4 ft 

Plow.. . .dls 60*6* 

Am. 8. Co. 8tore, Annealed.dls 62)4 * 

R. B. * W.. PioWm. ..dls 65 * 

R. B A W.. stove..dls 62)4 * 

R. * E. Mfg (V>.. Stove.dls 62)4* 

Machine, according to slxe.dis 76A10 # 80 * 

Bolt Enos, according to slse.dls 75*10 # 80 * 

Borax.... ...P a 0^#1<H## 

Baring Machfraa* 

Without Augers. Upright Angular. 

Douglas.16.60 66,76.dls 60* 

8neU’s, Rloe's Patent.6.60 R7Rdls40*lH#Mi 

Jennings.6.60 R76.dls46#45*10f 

Other Machines.R86 R76. M nat 

Phillips’Pat., with Augers 7.00 7.60. net 

Saw Pins 

Humason. Seokley A Cow's....dls 00A10 * 

Sargent A Oo.’s.617 and 618, dls 00A10 * 

Peck. 8tow A W. Oo...dls 60A10 # 6UA10A6 * 


Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to SR.dls 0OA6#0OA1O* 

Backus, Nos. 6. 8,12,14.dls 60A10A6 * 

Backus. Nos. 16, rS.dO. 29, 7 JD, 11.dls 70*10*6 * 

Barber's, Nos. 10 to 16.-dls 60 * 

Barber's, Nos. 80 to 83...dls 601 

Barber's, Nos. 40 to 63.... .dls 60*10* 

Barker s, Nos. 8,10 and 12.dls 76A10#80« 

Barker's, Plated, Nos. 8,10 and 12.dls 66A10#70 * 

Osgood s Ratchet.dls 40A10A60 * 

Spofford’s..dls 60A10 * 

Ives' New Haven Novelty.dls 70 # 70A6 * 

Ives' New Haven Ratchet.dls 6^A6 # 60*10 * 

Ives' Barber Ratchet.dls 60*6 # 60*10 * 

Ives’ Barbers.dls 60*6 # 60*10 * 

Ives’ 8pofford .dls 60*6 # 60* 10 * 

Common BaU, American.H.10# 6L16 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 26. 27. 80.dls 60* 10#60*6 * 

Bartholomew’s. Nos. 117 118 .119..dls 70 # 70*6 * 

Amldon's Barker's Imp'd Plain.dls 76*10 # 80 * 

Amidon’s Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.dls 66*10 # 70 * 

Amldon's Ratchet .-.dls 76*10 # 80 * 

Amldon’s Eclipse Ratchet ......dis 60 * 

Amldon’s Globe Jawed. ....dls 40*40*10* 

Amldon’s Corner Brace..dls 40 # 40*10 * 

Am'don’s Universal.8 In., (2.10: 10 in., 82.26 

Amldon’s Buffalo BaU. . .61.10 # 6L16 

P. RAW. ..dU 60*10* 

Bracket a. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent's Hat.dls 66*10 # 66A10A10 * 

Shelf, fancy. Sargent's Ust._dls 60*10 # 60*10*10 * 

Reading, plain.dls 60A10 # 60*10*6 * 

Reading. Rosette...dls 60A*0 # 60A10A10 * 

Bright Wire Geeos..dls 87)4# 87)4*10 * 

Broilers. ) Inch.. w 10 sxll 

bents' Belf-Basting..» Per dos. 64.60 6.50 R66 

Backets.—See Weu Buckets and Palls. 

Ball Klags.—Union Co. Nat.dis 66 ft 

Sargent’s.. . ..dls 66*4*10# 70A6* 

Hotchkiss' low Ust..-dls 80 « 

Humason. Beckley A Oo.’s..dis 70 ft 

Pecx. Stow * W. Oo.’s.-dls 60*10 • 60*10*10 ft 

Bllrich Hdw.Co..White Metal, low UsLdls60#60*10 ft 
Batcher’s Cleavers. 

Bradley’s. 

Beatty’s.. ......dU 40 #40*6* 

1 284 6 6 7 8 

616.60 19.00 21.60 24.00 *7.00 80.00 8R60 8R60 

New Haveo Edge Tool Co.'a. .dls *0 * 

P. S. * W .dls 88)4A6#33WAic * 

Foster Bros .dls 30 * 

Bstta. 


Wrought Brass.-dls 70#70Alu ft 

Cast Brass. Tlebout’s.... dls 33H ft 

Cast Brass, Corbin's Past.dls 38**10 % 

Cast Brass. Loose Joint..^ . .dls 83**10 ft 

Fast Joint. Broad.-....dls 66*10 

Loose Joint.. 

Loose Joint. Japanned. 

Loose Joint. J ap. with Aooras..... 

Parliament Butts. .... v ..dls70*10 

Mayer's Hinges. f * — aM 

Loose Pin, Acorns... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... . 

Loose Pin, Aoorns. Jap,PltiLTlpa..... 1 


Digitized by ^ ooQle 
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THE IRON AGE, 


November 22, 1888, 


Wrought tSteefi- _ CtwMNeau V'. 

Fut Joint Narrow.dls 70*10 % Oompasses, Calipers 

Fast Joint. Lt. Narrow.die 70*10 4 Semis * Gall Co.'* I 

Fut Joint. Broad.dis 70*10 4 Semis * Call Co.*s ( 

Looae Joint. Broad.dis 70*10 % Bemls * Call Co.'a 4 

Table Butts. Back Flap#. *e..dls 70*10 % Bemls * Call Co.’s 1 

Inside Blind. Regular.dls 70*104 Bemls * Call Oo.'s (( 

Inside Blind. Light.dls 70*10 I Bxoelslor. 

Loose Pin.dls 70*10 6 * Siemens * Co.’s C 

Bronxed Wrought Butts.dls 40*10£40*10*6 f Btarrett’s Spring Ci 

Starrett’s Lock Call 

V/alipera.—See Compasses. 8t £3S£Iw2 >r S!5S 

Calks, Toe. ^ aradler’s. 

Gautier.M &H£6# Barton;* . 

Dewicks.M 6*£0# L. * L J. White..... 

Can Oeenera. °°‘ 

Messenger’s Comet.V doe 18.00, dls 26 6 Tool Co!! 

American.-.V gross 83.0C |G,ru.«r*wa 

Duplex...... **2?2? Humason * Beckle; 

uASSffVS 8! ^sffSiSTSm 

tardlne Mwn.* do. I*.769g oo % SfSiWo^V.V”. 

Sprague. No. 1. 8*; », U .86:8,8A60..dts 60*10*™ f Crow Bnr^-J 

WoridsBest. 0 gross, fi a L $12.00 ; ^o.AfaAOO, iromSt^l PoTpU 
„J-Carry C—be. 


J. Sommer's 'Peerless Best Bloek Tin Key.dls40$ 

, .dls 70*70*10 6 J. Sommer’s IX L, 1st quality, Cork Lined..dls to* 

.-dls 00*6 8 J. Sommer’s Diamond Look.dls 40 % 


Bemls * Call Co.** Compasses * Calipers....dls 60*6 8 j. Sommer's Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.dls 60 % 

Bemls * Call Ox’s Wing * Inside or uutsidadis 60*6 % j. Sommer’s Goodenough Cedar.dls 00 % 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Double..dts 00 % Self-Measuring, Enterprise. ..£ doe {>6.00—dls 80*106 

Bemls * Call Oa’s (CaU’s Patent Inside).dls 80 % Self-Measuring, Lane’s.£ doe fmoo-dis 86*106 

Bxoelslor.dls60 6 Self-Measuring, Victor........f dostSAOO—dls86*106 

i Steven* * Co.’s Cattoers and .dts 86*101 Felipe.Plates.V ft 6* 014# 

Starrett’s Spring Calipers and pirlders.dls 86A10*.0 % Fifth Wheel*.—Derby and Cincinnati .dls 46*6 % 

Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers.d s 26*lo % File* 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers.dls 26* 10 % Domestic— 


Caspers’ fssis. ****** 

U * L J. White.-dls 80*6 j 

Beatty’s.dls 40 * *0*66 

tend us x t Tool Co...dls 80 8 80*6 6 

Humason IMBeckley Mfg. Co.-... ... .dis 40*JJ*}0 j 

dough’s Patent. . .dls 88*6 • MHW 6 

Howe Bros.* Hnlbert.... ..dls 86 % 

Cern Knives and Cutter*. 

Bradley’s.-.2!* 125 

Wadsworth**.«,.—~ .— - ■ d<* 8* * 

Cradle*.—Crain. .dls 60*8 6 

Crow Bar*.-JutSteel....«■ hi 

Iron, 8teel Points.,.* ft 8*4* 


fxsssz^z::::^^^ * Essi. 

0kSnDior***r:::: :. • do.soo.dUM* 

Card*. _ .. _Curtain 


Nicholson Files, Rasps, *o..dls 0Q*6£ 60*106 

Nicholson (X. F.) File*.dts 86 4 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds)dls 76 (extra prices 
on certain sizes.) 

Other makers, best brands.....dls 00*6 £ 00*10*66 

Fair brands ...dls 00*10*10 £ 70 6 

Second quality. .dls 70*6 £756 

Heller's Horse Rasps....als 60*7}* £ 60*10 % 

McCaffrey’s Horse Hasps.dls 60*106 

j?*T£5ey Carr.List, April 1,1888,dls 166 

J. * Riley Carr Hone Raspe..dls 106 

Mom * Gamble.List April 1. 1883. dls 16 6 

Butcher.Butcher’s list, dis 80 6 

Stubs.Stubs Ust, dls 86 £ 806 

Turton’s.Tnrton s list dis. 80£866 

*e*av#e*«farse Ream American list d 006 

Flo inr Machines. 


ns ids oisosinra. 

.-dls 60*10 £ 60* 10*10 J Knox, 4 U inch Rolls.88.86 each i diatt « 

.£ dos $10.00, dls 20 6 Knox, 0-lnch Rolls..B!0Oeech< a,,86 ■ 


perfect. . . ... 

Curtain Pine.—Silvered Glam.. 


Eagle 344-lnch RolL..$2.16. dls » 8 

V-..--; _ lAfciA/. — . .— — ~x Eagle, 6^4-lnch Roll.. 8.86, dls366 

Horse and Curry..... ........ dls 10*«>• 10*10*10 % white Enamel. ..net Crown, 414In., 13.60: Odn,84.00; 8-lm,8K60each,dls»6 

gotton. Wewl ,? t * A ,?* M Cutler*. Crown Jewel.6-ln.,fcU4 each, dls 166 

Wool ***- ** dls 10 £10*106 Beaver Falls and Booth’s.gJsSSM* AmertcamMii., $8:6-111., $3.40; 7-in., 5u3) each, dls 36 8 

stmuknM. Wostenholme.87.75 to 8 DomestleFluter...8LA0each.net 


Carpet Stretchers. Wostenholme.87.76 to a DomesticFlub 

Oast Steel, Polished.£ do* 82.86 Tk _ Qenev* Hand 1 

Oast Iron, Steel Points.~£ do *. 8 9f Atm Crown Hand FI 

Bullard^...dls 86 £ 86*10 6 Buffalo Damper Clips..djs 60 J ghepard Hand 

* CrownDtmD«r...M.....dls 40 6 h.mrri i 


jo™™. swMMn. Anm ht oo E«^iSio* 

SSS Ormnd.S 2“ g! no EmbS.Jd Ollt. Pop. * Btoren.- UK..41. M*10 * 

Grand Rapids.• •.*..• • • • ■ • • • • •• v • • • J Leather, Pope * Stevens’ list.—.dls 40 6 

Crown Jewel.No. 1, 818; No. 8, Brass, Pope * Stevens’ IlsU,...dls 40 % 


*’SnSa AxneiieamO-ltu,88:0-ln.,88.40;71m,8A60each,dls866 

..87.76 to 8 DomestlcVluter...fL60each.net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal.. £ doa 812, dls 26 6 
Atm a Crown Hand Flnter, Nos. L 816; 8,818A0; 8. (LO.dls806 

••**215525 Bhepard Hand Flnter, No. 86..£ doa 8l6io. dls406 

-215525 8*MWd Hand Flnter, No. U0.-.£ do*|U.dls406 

S i bepard Hand Fluter, No. 06.£ doa 88. dls 40 6 

dls 40*10 6 Clark* r tiana Flnter...£ do* U6.00, dls 86 6 

Combined Flnter and SsmI Iron...£ do* 816.00, dls 806 

Buffalo....£ do*fe0.00 dlsl06 

“SSfiXS Flailnc Mam...4U«* 


Magic...£ dos 816.00 

Jewel .. a dos 817.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled Trimmings. 

* dos 127.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned Trimmings - 


POP. 1 * ftereM* U.U'io , 8aaee«p,. 

Tow r »R5d 1 ?5W SIM...„ i .aao.«l.S 0 Blair’s, 

Gray s. .-£ «ro, gj.00, dls 20 6 Forks.—Hay. Manure 


..£ dot 88.00 
. £ do* f LSI 


*4o.j27.oo ss:So:oo:4i;*oi 

Eacuisr.„5do.«Joo SSI pjyw.i«*o~—• 

Garland.£ dos 118.00 ...-dls 00 £60*10 4 Buffalo Champion.dls 00*10*66 

Parlor Queen.£ doa 124.00 chamDion (Cod)** .dls60*10£ 60*10*106 L1 ^ h . Tn,n 8*.S} 

Housewife’s Delight.£ doa $16.00 ..g in., $6.00: 8 Iu.jT^. 76, dls So 6 White Mountain.dls 60 6 

Queen...........£doatl6.C0 rjowell’s.No. 1, £ doa$18.00; No. 2,116.00, dls 60 6 Frntt and Jelly Presses- 

ymeen, with band.•* Jos g8.C0 RuW)erf complete.— it doa SL$Q, dls 66*10 % Enterprise Mfg. Co..dls 80*10 £30 6 

KllU(.** siMMIMMOllMMMMMfeMMMlM*** (|M |5W),00 RAPPIIIM • • •••••■••••••••••• *(11® W) % CTgSfl #••••••••• 51 dOB H»M 

Weed Improved.. £ 2®! fiS'iX Shaw Door Checkand Spring....dls 26 £ 80£ 86 6 p.D.*Co ‘.‘..‘V.’VV.V.V. *.*....*..£dos84JJ 

5H?ww**V.£2R!*i2n2 Elliott’S Door Check and Spring...-dls 86 6 Shepard's Queen City.. 

OogWheel.l»ao*»io.uu p rmw | l , t Knives. Frr Pan* 

Cartridge*.—See Ammunition. P , 8. * . { dls 76*6 £ High List. .*..dls 75*5 £ 76*10 % 

BS*T*?TT*.) New list: New Haven and Middlesex.. 5 ^ !? ! 2 0 doi!‘*.!taL7B 4.70 5.80 6.06 6.65 7.60 8.75 10.00 1L» 


Forks.—Hay. Manure.*c.. Asso.list..dls65*66 

Hay, Manure, *c., Phlia. list.—..dts eo £ 60*6 6 

Plated, see Spoons. 


_ Freezers, Ice Cream. 

a 00*10 4 Buffalo Champion.dls 60*10*6 6 

Ais*66*io£_flStio*io6 S?KRT^i ,8 ^SSi T “ ,n **. 

L00: 8 in.. yT.75, dls 8e 6 White Mountain.dis 00 8 

0: No. 2. {15.00, dU 60 % Fruit and Jelly Presses. „ 


OogWheel.£ dos $16.00 

Cartridges.—See Ammunition. 

Casters. 

Bed. ) New list: . ^ 


Bed.) New list: New tn 

Plate.> Brass...dls 66 £ 56*6 % Merrill 

Shallow Socket.) Othere..dls 60 £ 60*6 4 Wither 


5=1 


HbfhTLlsT.***..dls 75*5 £ 76*10 % 

v« A 4 U..A«fl 


Deep Socket. .. 40*10 8 

Yale Casters, list May. 1884.dls 30*10£40 4 


" ,^rbf indfaoaiiw:::.v::;:.::v;:".du 74«75« % i 


76*10 4 so. o' 1 * a « * ■> ' • 

.dU 00 * 10*10 4 ? do?V V* 3 - 7 ® 4 70 6 -*° 5 - M ®- 65 7M ®- 75 IJiliiV“ 


Yale, Gem .... ..dls 60£60*6 % Bradley’s.... 

Martin s Patent (Pnoenlx).dls 46*10 £ 50 6 ^ r ]astable H 

Parson’s Antl-f Action.dls 60 £ 60* 10 1 Wilkinson’s 1 

•*Giant *’ Truck Casters.dls 10 £ 10*6 8 f>rl !■ tn 

Stationary Truck Casters.dls 46*10 Blacksmiths 


Z\°ol rrrt ™*•*»««> 7 -«o 

fl iSiSi rM’iMsiiokiv. * 8 S 


Cattle Leaders. . 

Mumason, Beckiey * Co.*s...dts ^70 6 

Sargent’s.dls 6644*10 % 

Hotchkiss.-dls 80 6 


nil Btocas. ^ j, 76 Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.6.00 

■nwdivV".."’"AMAI7.IO. dk*oj 

.2 Large Gutta Percba Fuse, for water.12.00 


Blacksmiths’Self-Feeding.eeeh, 87.60, dls 80 8 

••••••• S-K dl; 46 J 


*^5 *t£ W * W * °°... dl8 60A10 * RatcbetTMerrlll’s..*.’.’..*.!dls 80 £ 80 ft 6 6 starrett’s surface, center and soraten.aw 

?i5S'Stio4'7S5* ImZ "J! 1 ® 60 * 10 ® lu^SSt;i»'i d i!o*6’ wK:w7e""«,iudaM*oi:::::::::::.::: . ..dijio} 

Nor*.—Trsoes. 44 Regular ” sizes 8« net £ Pair less Ratchet, W eston . . •XtlctTTrZA S a t. kaxiam « 


.I Breast! Bartholomew's.V. each, 8*60. dls 86*10 £ 40 6 | G’ a Vark1ng Mortise. *c - . 

.60*10* Ratchet, Merrill’s.dls 80 £ 80 * 6 4 8tarrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch.dls 86*106 


>, 6)4-10-8, 
►, 6 ) 2 - 10 - 8 , 
> .7-10-2, e: 


Note.—T races, 


sizes 8« net £ pair leu 


Less than cask lots.add M#£H4 £ a. . 

German Coll, list of June 20.1887....dls 60*10*6£60 % 

Ger. Halter Chain, list of June 80.1887. . 

dls 60A10*5£60 * 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dts 50*21 

Covert Traces...dls 86£2 6 

Oneida Halter Cham...... .dls 60 £ 60*5 6 

Galvanised Pump Cham.£ a 6H* <* 6$ 

Jack Chain, iron.dls 70*io £ 76 6 

Jack Chain. Brass,.alt 66 £ 70 % 

Chalk. - Vhite.I 22* 

Red...-J • tro Z?J 

White Crayons..£ gro 12# £ 12*4 dls 10# 

Chalk Ltnee.—Bee Lines. 

Chisel*. 

Socket Framing ant I F irm er 

New Haven and Middlesex’ ’.*.7.7.1!. dls 76*6 £ 

Mix.. .. 76*10 6 

Ohio Tool Co. 


Ratchet. Moore's Triple Action... . .. m dls 86 fa 80 % Gimlets.-Nall and Spike. 

Whitney* Hwid Drill, Plain, $11.66, Adjustable, ■’Eureka »Gimlets. dls40*101 

nXoo .rrT:..-..-!....TTTr.!dU80*106 ’’Diamond” Gimlets. £ grossKOJ 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks.dls V 4 Double Cut, Shepardson’s.dls 46 £ 46*64 

rw^atlc BSrWToi..Moh, n.76 • »L»6 Double Cut, Itm' ...<U» «•“*»* 

TuHst DriOo— Double Cut, Douglass’ . dls 40* 10* 

Standard.. . !. dI< «>*10*6 % l lue.-Le Page’s Liquid.dls 26 £ 88*58 

Sxracuse ..7...dls 60*10*6 % UDton’s T.lqnld.dls 85 6 

Cleveland’. .7.7. .60*10*6 6 Le Page Co.’s Nameless Glue..dls 26 £ 85*6 8 

Williams.!!!!.!!!.dls60*10*10 8 Glue Fata. 

Iltill Bit**—See Angers and Bits. Tinned and Enameled....^....dls 40*6 £ 40*10* 


Drill Chucks.—8ee Chocks. mmjA i 

Dripping Pane.—Small sizes. 

Large sizes...* • # | 

wBmmMmwu. 


Tinned and Enameled. ...dls 40*6 £ 40*10* 

Family. Howe's *• Eureka ”.dk 40* 

.£ ft 694# Family. L. F. * C.’s “Handy”.-dls606 

.£ ft 6)4 # Grindstone* . 

. _ r n. Small at factory .£ ton $7.60£ 0.0 

K?oJ E£5’“’"'..>i<^» 8 & 0 4 0 JSM.««.. 

vWittaiA&ld ^srfri-iiiuroai: . 

Kingston (Standard Co.).£ gro, $6.60 TV aek Sawn.—Bee saws. 

D 00*1 ex S ;^ftandard Co!).’!!!!!!!!!.!!•'7.’!*£ groI > $l6’.00 Balters -Coven’s. Rope, 14-ln. Jute.dls 60*81 

.] dU 7646 Ry. p i e t8”i”«M H^te“.\v.v:.v."dil 4 ^| 

........ 76*69 o 4 .......... 8K-8 Jute HoS?lad^sSwto TtSr.V.Midii'wilSS f 




SSiXVBVuP.*..dt.26 4 ornery. 

Proildenoe Tool Co. 1 . Wrou»bt Iron.djaWl K®5!J 4 S ». iu! 

Adjustable. Stearns'.dls 80*10 % _E name led and Tlnne 


Kegs, £ ft. 4 # 

H kegs, £ ft.. 4 W# 

5 kegs. £ ft. 

10-ft cans. 10 In case 6 # 
10 -ft cans,less thanlO 10 # 


No. 64 to 
160 gr. 

6 # 

1 

10 * 


Flour, CF 
F FF. 

K 

6 # 

7X# 


eled and Tinned Ware.—See Hollow* 


liras’ Adjustable Cabinet and Corner!!!dls 20*10 * »«_. 

Wimrt.M.dU 40*10 9 40*1^64 ..flune dlooounu a. Door Look, 

• , a. c J? n,,, . smvim. .di. oo 9 * 0*10 4 


Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.dls 70*10 6 

■bernard Mfg. Co.!??..•%MMk6 £4M10 J 


Norway! Axle, H * 6-18.dls 66*6*6 

Beoon /grade Norway Axle. H f * 

Superior Axle CUds...........!J ls 6644*6 £66H&6*6 8 

Norway 8prlng Bar Clips, 6-18.dis 60*646 


Brass Thread.. 

Wood.dls 88 6 

F aaoeta. .. ... 

Fenn's.....^2* t9 f 


Jtorway Spring Bar* Cli ps,* *6-18.7. .T. dls6oIflS*6 ...dls86{ 

Wrou KtTroj^Felloe Cl^i...£ ft 6^4# Fenn’s Cork Stops...........dJs^j 

Bpker Axle Clips*.*..7.7.7..7.7.7..7.7..7..77.7..7.<Hs*66 SffiyVPawmt^m^mn.7.7.7.7.7. 

Cpekeyee.... ; 


.dls 26 6 

dis60* 


I, Brass.-Hardware list..dls 40*10*8 % Anchor Txjek. 


i Patent Key.~.ols 60*10 6 


Mavdole’s.List Dee. 1.1886, dls 86 £ 86*1 ot 

Buffalo Hammer Co. ) List Jan. 16. *8T 

Humason * Beokley. > Dls. 60 £ 60* 

AtliaToolCo..) 10 4 

Fayette R- Plumb .dls 40*10 £ 60 

C. Hammond * bon...dls 40*10*60 

Verree...dls 6* 

Magnetic Tack. Nos. 1.8.8JL86,1.60 * L76.dls 80*10 6 

Nelson Tool Works.dls40*106 

Warner * Nobles...dls 80*256 

Peck. 8tow * Wilcox.dls 40 8 

Sargent’s.dls 38*6*10 % 

Heavy /rammers and Sledge*— 

» » “ d nnder . S t “'(dl.70*10 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’.10*6# £ 11# £ ft 

Hand Caffs and Leg (ran*. M 

Provtdenoe Tool Co., Hand Cuffs, 816.00 £ doa. .dk 106 
Provldenoe Tool Co. .LegIrons,$25.00 £ dos....dis 106 

Tower's...distil 

Daley’s Improved Hand Cuffs: 8 Hands. Polished, 

Handles. 

Iron, Wrought or Cost.— 

Door or Thumb. 

Nos. 0 12 8 4 

Per dos. .80.90 LOO L18 L85 L60... .dls 60 * 10*10 

Hoggin’s Latches...£ doa. 80# #1 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches.£ doa 70# ft* 

Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nnta, 8L88; Plate, 8L105 

Chest and Lifting.:..dkTOt 


Box amfsideVlAst revised Jan. p , 1888.dls 60*2 8 Cork 

American. Enterprise Mfr oo.dls80*10£80 6 « Burn 

The ” Swl^t.” Lane Bros .dls 80*10 % Burn 


Metallic Key. Leather Lined ..dls 60*10 £ 60*10*10 6 Bemdlee, Wood/— M . 

oSSrLlnSd.'.. .dl. 7096 9 70*104 tew ted Plan ,.................gMo 4OA10 9*0*M** 


Burnside's Red Cedar.. -dls60 6 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. bbL lots.~dls 60*10 4 


Hammer, Hatchet. Axe. Sledge, *c... 
Brad Awi. 


i.vsiS'ifi* 


Digitized by 


Google 
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Hickory Firmer Chisel, assorted..... * gross 4.601 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, Urge.* gross 6.0C 

Apple Firmer Chisel, assorted.* gross 6.00 

Apple Firmer ChlseL large.V gross 6.00 

Socket Firmer Chisel, assorted.* gross 8.00 

Socket Framing Chisel, assorted.....« gross 6.00J 

J. B. Smith CoJs Pat. File.dlt 60 • 

File, assorted.* gross 8.76/ 

Anger, assorted. 9 gross 6.00 V 

Anger, large. 9 gross 7.00 S 40 * 10 

Patent Anger, lees'.dls 80610 \ 

Patent Anger, Douglass'.f set §1.26 net 

Patent Auger. Swan's. 9 set 8L00 nel 

Hoe, Rake. 8bovei. 6o.dls 60610 « 

Cross Out Sato Handle*— 

Atkins' No. 1 Loop. 9 pair, 80# No. 8, 88#: No. 8 
and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 

Boynton's Loop Saw Handles......60#, dls 60 * 

Champion . .16# 

Bangers. 

Barn Door, old patterns.dls 6061061070 > 

Barn Door. New England..dls 60610610 0 70 i 

Samson Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dls 6*> % 

Orleans Steel.d«*6 f % 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track. .. .a.a Si' % 

U. 8. Wood Track. d«* rf y 

champion.dls 606H % 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Xfg. Oa’s list.. .dls 7 

Climax Anti-Friction.dt* 

Climax 8teel Antl-Frlctlon..dls 60 f 

Zenith for Wood Track. die 56 f 

Reed's Steel Arm. dlt* 60 1 

Challenge. Ham Door. -us t>o * 

Sterling improved (Antl-Frlctlon)..... .dH6SAio% 

Victor. Na 1. *16; No. 8, §10.60: No. 8.»«.. .<!:* * 

Cherltree.die 6'HtlO s 

Kidder’* .-<li* 6 i 

The " Boss - " • " • 

Best Anu-Krtetlon.dls 60S 

Duplex i Wood Track).dls eo s 

Terry's Patent. . 9 dos. or.. 4 in. 110. 6 in., 

H2......dl* 506b S 

Oronk’s Patent.. ..Na 4. $12 ; Na 6,814.40: No. 6. 118 

..dls6061b • 60S 

Wood Track Iron Clad.f» ft. tOS. dls 50A15 at 60 « 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon .dlsbo 0 bOA5 % 

Architect. 9 set |6.oo. din 20 s 

Eclipse.dls 20610 

Felix. 9 set 84.50, dls 20* 

Richards’.d 1 s 3 O 08 OAlo s 

Lane's Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dls toftio s 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger_dls 20610 0 25610 s 

Warner's Patent. ....dls 20020610 f 

Stearns' Antl-Frlctlon .dls 20 at 20610 s 

Steams’ Challenge.dls 26610 0 26610610 S 

Faultless.dls 40 at 406o « 

American. 9 set 86; dls 20610 s 

Rider 6 Wooster. Na 1. 62*4#; Na 8,76#.dls 40 s 

Paragon, Nos. 1, 8 and 8.dls 40610 1 

Paragon, Noe. 6 , 6 * 4 ,7 and 8.dls 20610 % 

Crescent.dls 60060610 % 

Nickel. Cast Iron.dls 50 % 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel. dls 40 % 

Scranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dls flat* f 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Doable Strap.dls 40 % 

Universal Anti Friction . . ..of* 40 * 

Wild West, 4 In. wbeel, 816; 6 In. wheel, 881... .dls 45 « 

Star .„dl« 4 610(8 4061065* 

May.dls 5066 a iOaio % 

Harness Mnapa.-6ee Snaps. 

Hatchet*.—List Jan. L 1886. 

Isaiah Blood.dls 86 040* 

Hunt's Shingling Lath and Claw.dls 4066 * 

Hunt’s Broad ..... ..dls 40* 

Buffalo Hammer Co. .dls 40610060* 

Hurd’s.dls 40610 to 60* 

Fayette R. Plumb.dls 40610 0 50 * 

Wm. Mann, Jr., 6 Co.dls 60 0 5066* 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.dls 4066 0 40610 1 

Underhill's Haines and Bright goods..dls 33)4 « 

a Hammond 6 Bon...—dis 40610 0 60 * 

Bmmom... .dls 40610 0 60 * 

Pock's.<Ms 40610 0 406106 & 9 

Kelly's.dls 6006066 i 

Sargent 6 Co.. d’s 60 * 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.dls 4061004061066 9 

Collins, following list.dls 10 * 

Shingling, Nos. 12 3. 9 do* 86.60 § 6.00 |6.50 

Claw, Nos. 123. 9 dos 6.00 6.60 7.00 

Lathing Nos. 188.. «...» do* 6.KO 6.00 6.60 

Hay Knives. 

Lightning.Mfrs. price 9 dos 818. dls 25 * 

Jobber's Extras 

Kloctrlo. 9 dos §17 Idls 80 0 

Hem. 9 dos 818 J J0A6* 

Wadsworth's.dls 4067*4 0 40610 9 

Carter^ Needle. 9 dos §11.50 0 $12.< 0 

Heath's. 9 dos §18.60 0 814.00 

Hinges. 

Wrought iron ifmae*— 

“ 9 and T..dig 7061C66 0 70610610 * 

ilS In. 9 * .. 3*# 

1 to 20 In.. 9 9 . 8*46 

5 to36in., a a...*..2t# 

(6 to 12 in., » a.s*i# 

Heavy Welded Hook J u to 20 In., 9 a. 8 * 4 # 

1 82 to 86 In., 9 a. 2 * 4 # 

in....a dos# 1 . 60 j .. 
m....a dos § 2.45 > ,1* 
.„in....*dosis.80) 10 * 

Rolled Blind Hinges. Nos 32 and 84.dls 60610 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 888 and 884... .dls 66610 9 

Rolled Plate.dls 70610 1 

Rolled Raised..dls 70610 

Plate Hinges 18,10 612 to, * ».6 

“ Providence ” > over 18 In., a . 4 # 

0rh#BM0W- 

Oeer»s Spring and Blank Butts.-dls 40 1 

Union Spring Hinge Oa’s list. March. 1886.. .dls 80 t 

Acme and u. 8 dls 80 9 

Empire and Crown. .dls 80 * 

Hero and Monarch. dls 60 * 

American, Gem. and Star, Japanned..-.dls 80 9 

American, Gem, and Star, Bronsed-.net 

Oxford, Bronse and Brass.net 

Barker's Doable Acting.....dls80610 1 

Union Mfg. Co.-dls 86 4 

Sommer's.-.dls 80 9 

Bookman's.dls 16020 * 

Chicago. dls 80 f 

. a dos §4.40, dls 66, 

... .a dos §7.00, dls 66 1 

.a doe 88.80. dls 66610 9 

.dll 6061066 9 

.a dos 85.00, dls 66610 } 

.a dos 818.60. dls 60 9 

...a dos pair §4.60, dls 60 9 

.dls 46610 % 

. dls 0061066 9 

a do* sets 818, dls 60 9 


Screw Hook and 
Strap. 


jJPtc 

•••• £22 to 


Screw Hook and Eye. 


Western. 

N. E. 

N. B. Reversible. 

Clark's. Nos. 18 S. 

N. Y. State. 

Automatic..... 

Common Sense.. 

Seymour’s.. 

Shepard's. 


Parker. 

Palmer. 


..dls 7668 * 
I 60666 ir - 


.dls 6068610* 

Seymour...dls 7068 * 

Nicholson.dls *6610 * 

Buffer.-.dls 60 * 

Clark'S. Nos. L 8. 6,40 and 60..dls 7561066080 f 

Clark* Mortise Gravity.dis 60 * 

-’nt’S. Noe. L S. 6,11, 18...dls 7661007661066 * 

nt*s. Na 18.. .dls 76610610 * 

C OfUTlty. ...dls 76610 0 7661066 * 


Shepard's Noiseless Niagara. Buffalo, Cbamploe, 
Steamboat. Clark's Old Pattern and Clark s Tip 

Pattern. ..dls 7661066 f 

Shepard’s O. S , Lull 6 Porter .dis 75%l0 * 

8hei ard’s Acme, Lull 6 Porter.dls 7566 * 

8hepard's Queen City Reversible.dls 76 * 

Clark s Lull 6 Porter. Nos. 0,1.1**, 8. 2*4, 8. 

.-.dls7561062*4* 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 2, for 
Wood, 810.60; No. 8, for Brick, §13.60... .dls 8668 * 
Bee* 


Garden. Mortar, 6 c.dls 0566 * 

Planter's. Cotton, 60 .—.dls 0665 * 

Warren Hoe.-.dls 00 * 

Magic.— 9 dos 84.71 

■ftlfcH. Scovll .. .-dls 20 

Lane’s Crescent 8oov«l Pattern.d.a 46 9 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 46 6 o s 

Lane's Rasor Blade. 8covil Pattern.... .dls 30* 

Maynard. S. 6 O. Pat.dis 4565 > 

Sandusky Tool Ca, " ".dls 60 j 

Hubbard 6 Co.. •' " dlsOOi 

Ba.„ " « .dls 00 9 

3rub..dls 00 0 00610 1 

Her King* and Ringers. 

4111’s Improved Ringers. 9 dos. 44.50 

Sill's Old Style Rinsers. .9 dos. $3.00 

Sill’s Tongs. 9 dos, 14.50 

4111’* Rings .» do* boxes. 82 26 0 2.40 

Perfect Kings. 9 dos poxes 11.76 0 Z.o< 

Perfect Ringers... . . * do*. t2.5i 

Hair's Hog Ringers. 9 dos. $2.6< 0 §2.06 

Mo« Ring* . a *H>« oos at i p 

Champion Ringers. . 9 do* $2.0( 

Champion Rings, Double. 9 do* $2.21 

Brown’s Ringers. 9 dos, $2.ut 

Rrown's Rings..* do*. $1.26 0 1..K 

flotation . 4 **arAtos 

’Moores "Hand Hoist, wltn Lock Brake.dls *0 * 

"Moore’s»’ Differential Pnllev Block.dls 40 * 

Holders. Pile and Tool. 

Rais Pat . ...» dos $4: dis« * 

Nicholson File Holders...dls 20* 

Hollow* Ware. 


Stove Hollow-Ware. Ground...dls 00610060610*5 4 

Stove Hoi low-Ware. Ungroand.dls 700 7066 9 

Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kernes.dls 70 0 7065 * 

Oval Boilers. Sanoepans 6 Glue Pots... 

.dv 4065 at 40610 • 

Gray Enameled Ware.dls 6?610 0 50610&5 t 

a* ate and Granite Ware.dis 26 ) 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 0 6066 * 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Inoh.6 7 8 9 

Been... 65# 00 # 08 # 76# 

Silver Plated - 4 mo. or 5 * oasb in 80 days. 

Reed 6 Barton .dls 406t 

Meriden BntUnla Co.dls 4066 9 

Simpson. Hall, Miller 6 Co.dls 4065 9 

Rogers 4 Brother . . . .dls 4066 4 

Hartford Silver Plate Co.dls 406665 9 

WtlUam Rogers Mfg. Co. dls 406566 1 

Hash*. 

Oast iron— 

bird Cage. Sargent’s list.dls 00610610 

Rtrd Cage. Reading..dls 80610610 

Clothes Line. Sargent's list. ...-dls 00610610 

Clothes Line. Reading list, dls 60610 0 60610610 * 

Celling. Sargent’s list.. .dTs566l0610 « 

Harness. Reading list..dls 656100 666 l 06 in 

Coat and Hat. Sargent's Hat..dls 666l( 0 60610 1 

Coat and Hat. Reading... ...dls 60610 0 6061061c % 
Wrought Iron- 

Cotton .» doe §L8t 

Cotton Pat. 'N. Y. Mallet 6 Handle W»ks).dls 30 1 

Tassel and Picture iT. 6 S. Mfg. Ca).dls 60 9 

Wrought 8tuples, Hooks, 6c.See Wrought Good* 

Bench Hooks.-Sec Benoh Stop* 

Wire- 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 1886.... .dls 46 
Wire Coat and Hat Miles’, list April, 1886....dls 46 

Indestructible Coat and Hat ...dls 46* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. dls 46* 

Belt.dls 76610 to 80 

Grass. 9 do* 82.(X 

Bush...dls 66 0 60 

Whlffltree—Patent..dls 66» 

Hooks and Byes—Malleable iron.dls 70 0 70610 9 

Hooks and Eyee-Brass.. .dls 606l0«iu 4 

Fish Hooka American..dis 60* 

liars* Nall*. 

NOS. 0 7 8 9 10 

A us able. .. 28# 26# 26# 24# 28#.dls266lt02661061Os 

Clinton. Fin .24# 22# 21# 20# 19#.dis 406iC 0 60 * 

Essex.20# 26# 26# 24# 28#.dl*2661C02661O6lO 

Lyra .26# 23# 22# 21# 20#-dls 406 lOAt05O * 

Snowden.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#... .ole 40610650f 0 * 

Putnam.24# 22# 21# 20# 19#....dls 6#1062*662U * 

Vulcan.. 23 # 21# 80# 19# 18#. dls 12H65 

Northwesfn.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#.dls 1061C6666 

QlObe.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#..dls 12l4*56o 

A. C..26# 28# 22# 21# 20#...dls 26610 0 331465 4 

C. B.-K.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#...dls 26610 0 33*466 

Champlain. ..28# 26# 26# 24# 23#.dls266lt610 * 

New Haven. .28# 26# 26# 24# 83# dls8661O02661O61O * 

Saranac.J8#81# 80# 19# 18#. ...dls 30610* 

Champion.. ..26# 28# 22# 21# 20#..dls 10610610 > 

CapeweU.28# 26# 86# 24# 28#....dls 3666 0 36610 • 

Star.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dll xO61O01O61vfU * 

Anchor..28# 81# 20# 19# 18#.dls 36 % 

Western.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.die 40610 * 

Empire Bronsed .... ..... ... . 1 « per lb, 

Hsrss gh***« -Bee Shoes. Horse. 

Beee. Rabbe ,competition.. .76610 * 7661066* 

Standard. . dls 704*7 610 * 

Extra.—dls 60 0 60610 9 

N. Y. B. 6 P. Oa. Para.dis 806 10 * 

N. Y. B. 6 P. Ca, Extra..dls 50 * 

N V. B. 6 P. Co., Dundee.dls 6061065 * 

Hankers. 

Blair’s AdJusrable. 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper. 

J ack Screws.—6ee screws. 

¥7' ettlee. Spun. Stamped. 

fk. Brass. 7 to 17 In., » ». 24# 21 # 

Brass larger than 17 Inches. 9 ».. 86# 28*<# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles.See Hottow- Ware 

Keys. 

Lock Asso'n list Dec. 90.1886..dls 60610 0 6066 * 

Eagle. Cabinet. Trunk and Padlock.dls 88*468 9 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanka.dis 40 9 

Hotchkiss’ Copper and Tinned.dls 40 4 

Hotchkiss’ Padlock and Cabinet.dls 36 1 

Ratchet Bed Keys.» dos | 4 .oo *u is * 

Wollensak. Tinned.. . dls 60610 * 

Knife Sharpener*. 

Parkin's Applewood Handles. 9 dos §6.00, dis 40 9 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Cocobolo • 60 * sQ.00. dls *0 * 
Knives.—Wlson’s Butcher Knives....dis 80 0 86 * 

Ames' Rutcber Knives. ou •*- • 

Foster Bros., Butcher. 6c .dls 40 * 

Nlohols’ Butcher Knives.dis 4061 

Ames’ Shoe Knives...dls 80086 % 

Ames' Breed Knives...» dos §L60. dls 16 0 80 % 

Moran’s Shoe and Breed Knives.dls 20 f 

Hay and Straw.Jes Hay Knives 

Table and Pookei...See Cutter# 

JLnete. 

Door Mineral....-..-.66068# 

Door Por Jap'd.-. .-.76078# 


...» gross§8.00 
..» gross 7.00 


Door Por. Por. Nickel.K.00 0 8.86 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel.*8.00 0 8.86 

Drawer, Porcelain .dls 6661061006^610610* 

Hemaolte Door Knoos. new list.dls 40610060* 

Yale 6 Towns Wood Knobs, list Dec., 1886 ... .dls 40 % 

Furniture Plain.76# cross Inch, dls 10 * 

Furniture, Wood Screws.dls 86610 « 

Base. Rubber Tip.. .. .dls 7061066 * 

Picture, Judd's.dls 60610610 0 70 * 

Picture, Sargent's.dls 70610 * 

Picture, Hemaolte.dls8666 % 

Shutter, Porcelain..dls 66610* 

Oarrrtaee. Japanned .» grots 80s. dls 60610 

L adles. 

Melting, Sargent's. _ .dls 6661C* 

Melting, Reading.dis 86610* 

5*!!!“*’ 5°£ r 2 e £ PmtaD « .» doa. 84.00. dls 40* 

Veltlna. P.UW. .ait 36610 0 40* 

Melting. Warner's .. . .als 80* 

Lawn 91 owere. 

Standard List..dls 60610 * 

Enterprise .dls 60610 * 

Lanterns. 

Tabular. Plain, with Guards .. » do* 84.00 0 14.86 
Tubular. Lift Wire, with Guards...» dos 14.60 0 84.76 
Tabular, Square Plain.with Guards.*dos 84.0U 0 14.86 
rubular. ?q Lift Wire,with Guards.* dos 14.26 0 84AO 
V\ Ithout Guards. 25# * doaen less. 

Police,Small.ffl.00: Mee.87.26; Large, 19.76. dls 8002ft# 
Lemon Nsassters. 

porcelain Lined, Na 1.» do*. 16.00, dls 86680 * 

No- 2.» do*. 83.00, dls 86* 

Wood, Common.do* 81.70 0 L76 

Dunlap’s Improved.* dos.88.7ft,dls80 # 

9ammis . ....No. 1.86; 8, §0; 18,§18 * doa. ,dis 86610 # 

tannings " Star ".V dos 88.60 

The " Boss ". 9 do* 88.60 

-.Nos. 1, » dos 86.60; 8.88.86: 8.81.00 

Little Giant.dls 60 0 5066 * 

.dls 4066 * 

Lines. 

-otton and Linen Fish. Draper's.dis 60 * 

Draper’s Chalk.dls 60 1 

r) I*5*. r ’ 8 Mason's Linen, 84 ft.. Na 1, 8L86 : Na 2, 
11.76 ; No 8. §2.86 ; No. 4, 88.76 ; Na 6, §8.86. .dls 86 * 

tatton Chalk.dls 66 % 

8amson, Cotton. No. 4. 88; No. 4«. §8.50.dls 10 * 

t , lverLake,Bralded. Nos. 0,86.(»;Na 1 , 86 . 60 ; Na £ 

87.00; No 3.87.60 * gross.-.dls 8ft * 

Masons’ Linen, No. 8 * 4 , §L60 ; No. 4 , §8 5 Na 4U. 88^0 

Masons' Colored Cotton.dls 46 

Wire Clotnes. No. 18,18.60; No 10.89.00; Na 20.8Afta 
Ventilator Cord, tmson Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton..§7.60 » dos. dls 80* 

Locks. Padlocks. Cabinet Locke* Jfcc* 

Goor /jAffT f. - 

Mat. Dec. HO.’Rd, chgd Feb. S.^.-dls 60610 0 floas < 
Mallory, Wheeler Co., list, July, 1888..d1s 50610060 * 
Sargent 6 Co.<llst Aug 1.18*8).dls 6562611060610 * 
Reading Hardware Ca (list Feb.2,'88).dls b 6060 A10 * 

Livingston 6 Co... .dls 70 * 

Sote .—Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.dls 60686 * 

Pl*te. .dls 98*468 * 

F. Many's " Extension Cylinder ”.§10.60 * dos 

Barnes Mfg. Co .... .dls 40 < 

Tale Corrugated Key.dls83*4* 

Diets Flat Key.dlgSOi 

L. ft C. Round Key Latches.dls 30610 * 

L6 0. Flat Key Latches.—dls 8394610 * 

Romer'• Night Latches.T^dlTlS * 

Yale new list.dls 39*4* 

" Bhepardson " or •• U. M.". its 36 * 

'Felter " or ‘ American **.dls 40610 % 

Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock.dls 86 * 

Oatnnet— 

Eagle. Gaylord Parker and ? List March. ’ 84 , revised 

Corbin,... .. .f Jan. 1. *86.dls83*468* 

Delts, Nos. 96 to 89.. .dlf 40* 

Delts, Nos. 61 to 68..dls 40 610 * 

Diets. Nos. 86 to 96.d*s 80 f 

9toddard Lock Co. M dls 80 0 38*4 i 

Champion ** Night Latches.dls 40 * 

Barnes Mfg. Co...dls40* 

Magle and Oorbln Trunk.dls 8668* 

Champion " Cabinet and Combination. ...dls 89*s# 

Fale. .. ..dis 33*4 * 

Romer’s..dls 86 * 

C UU oCMt 

LUt. Dec. 88. 84.dlt 76 0 76610 * 

Yale Look Mfg. Oa ■.dls 83*4 * 

Eagle....dls 2668* 

Eureka Eagle Lock Co.dls 4068 * 

Homer's. Nos. 0 to 91.dls 30 * 

Homer’s Scandinavian, 60 . Nos. 100 to 606.. .dls 16 * 

A. E. Diets.-dls 40 * 

" Champion " Padlocks.dls 40 * 

Botch* lss.dls 80* 

•8tar*'.-...dls 46* 

•* Horse 8hoe." » dos- §0.dls 40 * 

Barnes Mfg. Co. 11*40* 

Sock’s.....dls 80* 

Brown’s Patent.dls 86 * 

Scandinavian.dls 90 0 90610* 

wvaim’n Pat. Scandinavian new list (low)....dls 60 * 
Lumber Toels. 

Ring Pesvies, *’ Blue Line" Finish.**doe 120.0ft 

Ring Peaves.Common Finish. 9 do*818.0ft 

steel Socket Peavles.» do* 88Lftft 

MalL Iron Socket Peavles.» dos 819.00 

Cant Hooks, " Blue Line" Finish.» dos 816.00 

Cant Hooks, Common Finish.» doa §14.00 

~ant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp, "Bine Line" 

Finish.» doe 810.0ft 

hot Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Finish...* dos §14.60 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, "Bine Line" F!n.» doa §14.00 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Finish..» dos §12.00 

Hand 8plkes.» dos 6 ft., §16.00; 8 ft- 8M 

Pike Poles, Pike 6 Hook, 18ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. *0fL 

» dos.81L60 18.60 14^0 17.60 8LM 

Pike Poles, Pike only, * 

dos. 10.00 1L00 18.00 16.00 80.00 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, * 

dos. 6.00 7.00 9.00 18.00 lft.0 

Setting Poles, 9 dos. 14.00 16.00 17.00 . 

wamp Hooks.» dos Sl&Oft 

lisitrs 

Four-onnos Bottles.» dos. §1.75 9 gra 817.00 

M B Htokory...dls 80610080610610 * 

Lignumvltss. ..-. .dls 80610020610610 * 

B. 6 L. Block Oo. Hickory and L.V... dls 90 0 9061C * 
Nlatch Safes. 

Dsngerfleld’s Self-Igniting..» dos 81.60 

Matteeks.—Regular list....dls 00610 0 6061C66 * 
til eat tmwers 

Dixon’S—Nos. 18 8 4 

* doa.§14.0017.0019.00 80.00—dis ' 4066 * 

Woodruff's.Nos. 100 160 

* dos. 816.0018.00—dls 4066 * 
Champion.... Nos. 800 800 400 

* dos. 188.00 87.00 40.00—dig 4069 * 

Hales' Pattern Not U 18 18 

* dos...887.00 88.00 45.00 J 

American.....dls 

Noe.. 1 S 8 4B 

~ ‘ .§6.00 7.00 10.00 86.00 60.00 60.0ft 

. . .dig 6 * 

... 10 18 El tf 48 

...88. A60 LOO 6 00 UO# 


Digitized by v^ooQle 
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November 22, 1888 


Pennsylvania. . .dla 40*10% 

Not. 1 f 8 00 

9 dot. . ...994.00 99.00 80.00 29.00 

’ Cballenge..Noe. 1 S 

9 doa..188.00 80.00 iaOO—dft 46#4«A10 % 

Home No. 1.880 9 dot, dlt 65*10 % 

Draw Cut..Not.. 0 8 0 8 

Each....860.00 76.00 80.00 886.00—dlt 80 • 26 % 
Beef Sharers Enterprise Mfg. Oe.lt.. .dla 80*10 9 so % 

Chad born's Smoked Beef Cutter.9 dot. $00.00 

Yllnelng Knlret. 

am. (2d quality), 9 gro, 1 blade, 87 1 8 bladet. 818; 8 

blades. $18.net 

Jjothrop's .dlt 20*10% 

Smith's. 9 doa, Single, 88.00; Double, 88. ...dlt 40946 t 

Knapp * Cowles .di« 60*10900 < 

Buffalo Adjustable.9 dot $3 00, dis 86 % 

.fielaseea •**(**.—Steobtns Paw.au 7<**/0* 7(4 

•tebbins’ Genuine.....die 00*10*10 « 

ftlebbin*' Tinned Ends.dls 40*10 % 

Chase's Hard Metal.dls 60* 10 * 

Bosh's. .dis 80 % 

L'*\oo*n’s Pattern.dls 70 9 70*10 « 

Weeds .dis 80*10* 

Boss Not . 12 8 4 

17.00 8.00 0.00 10.00.9 dot. dls 60*10*10% 
Mener Drawers.—9 dot.. 818 9 $ 20 . 

171 azalea.—Safety, 9 dos. Id.dis 86 % 

N at It ..See Trade Report 

WtreNall* ft Brads. Ust Julyl4. 87.. .du 70*10 < 

Wire Nalls, standard Penny.9 keg.42 60 9 42.70 

Mall Puller.—jurtIts Hammer.. e aos net 

Blunt. No. 1.9 dos 830.00, dls 10 % 

Pelican. ...9 dos $9.oo. dis 25 % 

Boss . . .9 dos $30. dls 80 < 

Mall Sets.—Square.9 gro., $ 4.00 «u $4.26 

Bound .... ...'.. .9 gro.. $3.25 

Oannon's Diamond Point.9 gro. $18 dis 80 % 

Mat Crackers. 

T.Able (Humason ft Beckley Ml*. Oo.).dls so % 

Blake's Pattern.. ..........9 dot 88.00. dls lo t 

Turner * Seymour Mfg. Oo.dls 60 % 

Nuts, off Ust Jan. 1,1888. Square. Hexagon 

Hot Pressed . c.4# 5 .Pa 

Cold Punched *** . 6.4# 6 6# 

la lots less man 100 a, 9 lb, add (4#, 1 a boxes aad 1# 
to list. 

\J Government.«. 9 * 8 # 

UlS. Nary.9 » 7# 

Oilers.-Zlne and Tin. .dls 06 a 66 *iC * 

Brass and Copper ...dls 60*10950*10*6 t 

Malleable. Hammers' Improved, No 1. 83.00; No. 8. 

8*.00; No. 3, 84.40 9 des.dls 10 • 10*10 * 

Aalleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, same list....dls 40 f 

Prior’s Patent or " Paraxon»» Zinc.dls OOftloftio % 

Prior’s Patent or * Paraxon " Brass...dis 60 % 

Olmstead’t Tin and Zlno.dis 00 % 

Olmstoad’s Brass ana Copper.dls 60 % 

Broughton's Zinc.dis 00 % 

Broughton's Brass .... . . .dls 60 % 

>acklng, Steam. 


P" 


Gwbber— 

standard.dls 00*10 a 60210*10 % 

Extra. ..dls 60*10 a 00 1 

N. Y. B. ft P.Oa, Standard.dls 60*10*6 f 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Empire.dls 70 % 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Salamander.9 b 06#, dls 30 % 

Jeni’lns* Standard.9 n 80#, dls 861 

XImmUiIMOUi— 

American Packing.10# ft 11# f a 

Buss!a Packing . .14# 9 ft 

Italian Packing.18 9 14# 9 ft 

Cotton Packing..16 9 17# 9 a 

lute... .7 s 8 # 9 ft 

Padlock*.— 8 ee Looks. 


tatoanlaed 



12 

14 


3.00 

8.26 


3.26 

3.76 


a . o « 

3.26 


3.00 

3 40 


3.00 

8.26 

-2.7* 

3.26 

8.60 


Quarts. 

Hill’s Light Weight. 9 dos 
Hill’s Heavy Weight, 9 do 

Whiting's. 

Sidney Suepard * Oo 

Iron clad.. 

Fire Buckets. 

hackees, m* w*ii Buckets 
indurated Fibre Ware- 

Star Palls. 18 qt .9 do* 84*50 

Fire 8table and Milk. 14 qt.,9 dos 86.60 

Peaelle. raker's Carpenters’.high list dls 60 % 

Fabers Round Qflt.gro 86JK6 net 

Dixon's Leed.9 gro 84.60 net 

gteoa>l^-Nir.... ..9 gro8*76 net 

Dtxoe'v Carpenters* - _ .dis 40*10 « 

Picks. 

BaUroed, 6 to A. 812.00; 6 to 7, $18.dls 0O*1O90O*1C*6 % 
Adas Eye. 6 to 0 812.00 :6 to 7, 813.dll OOftlt 900*10*6 % 

a£?KS. teiirant’s Us.1.. ..dls &o*io*io % 

Bras* Heed, Combination list.dls 60*10 % 

Porcelain Head, Sargent's UsA...dls 60*10*10 % 

Porcelain Head. Combination list.dls 40*10 % 

■ties' Patent.dls 40 % 

Pin king Irens. . .9dos66#net 

Pipe, Wreaght Iren.—List March 28. 1x87. 

Ik and under. Plain.dls bzU % 

ltf and under. Galvanised. . .dl« 45 \ 

1(2 and over. Plain .dls 02V4 % 

1)4 and over. Galvanised. dlt 52)4 t 

Boiler rubes. Iron.dls 00 % 

Planes and Plane Irene. 

Wood Plane*- 

Molding..dls ST*5 * 60*10 % 

Bench, First Quality.dls 60*10 0 00 % 

Bench, Second Quality......... dls00*10 9 60*10*5% 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).dls 30*10 % 


Plnmba and Levels 

Regular Lost. .dl* 70*10070*10*10 % 

Disston’s.....dls 46*10 % 

Pocket Levels. .dls 70*10070*10*10 % 

Davis Iron Levels.. .dls 30 % 

Davis' Inclinometers....dl* 10*10 % 

Peppers, Corn. 

Rouna or square, iqt.9 gro 812 9 815 

Round or Souare. 8 at...9 gro 886 9 820 

Feet flele and Tree Angers and Diggers. 

Samson Post Hole Digger.9 aos 880.00. dls 26*10 % 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers.9 dos 830.00. dls 80% 

Buret* Digger*.9 dos 816 9 $17 

Leea’S....9 dos 88.00 9 $9.00 

Vaughans Post Hole. Auger, per doa...413 00 9 814.00 

Kohler's Little Giant.9 dos 818.00 

Kohler's Hercules.9 aos 815.00 

Kohler's New Champion...9 dot $0.00 

Schneldler .9 dos 818 

Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers.9 dos 824 

Crank's Post Bars. • doa 800, dls 60*6 48 60*10 % 

Gibb's Post Hole Digger, 9 doa 880....dis 40 9 40*10 % 

White*Mountain T*."...9 dos 86.00 9 6.60 

Antrim Combination.9 dos 8*00 

Hoosler.-9 doa 813.60 

Pruning Beaks and Shear*. 

D Us ton's Combined Pruning Hook and Saw, 9 dos 

$18.00..dls 80 * 10 % 

Dlsston's Pruning Hook .9 des 812.00, dls 80*10 % 

E. 8. Lee * Co.’sPrunln T 00 U.dU 40 % 

Pruning Shears, Henry ~ Pat... 9 dos 83.75 9 84.00 net 
Henry's Pruning Shears ... .. 9 dos 84.26 9 $4.50 net 

Wheeler. M. * Oo.’s Combination... 9 dos $12, dU 80 t 

Dunlap's Saw and Chlit _. ..9 doa 88.60. dls 30% 

J. MalUnson * Co.No. 1. 86.26; No. 8, $7.25 

Pulleys.—Hot House, Awning. «c.dls 00*10 % 

Japanned Screw...dls 00*10 % 

Br*ssScrew.dls 00*10 % 

Japanned Side.dls 66%%* 10 % 

Japanned Clothes line...dU 00* 10 « 

Kmp<r* Sash Pulley ...dls 66 9 00 < 

Moore's Sash, Anri Friction.dls 60 % 

Hay Fork. Solid Eye, 84.00; Swivel, 84.60 f 5^*45 * 
Hay Fork, "Anti Friction,” 5 in. Solid, $6.70...dis 60 % 

Hay Fork, " F " Common and Pat. Bushed.dls 20 % 

Hay Fork. Tarbox Pat. Iron. .dts 20 % 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self Lubricating.dis 00 % 

Anade Rack.dls 46 * 

Tackle Blocks ..See Blocks 

Pa tape.—Cistern, Best Masers.dls 60 9 10*00 % 

Pitcncr Spout, Best Makers...dU 00*10 9 00 * 10*10 % 
Pitcher 8pout, Cheaper Goods..dls 70*6 9 70*10*5 % 
Punches. 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality. .....9 dos 00# ft 06# 

Bern la * Call Co. • Cast Bteel Drive.dts 50*6 % 

Bemts * Call Co.’s Springfield 8ocket.dls oo*o f 

Spring, good qual ty ...9 dos $8.60 9 $2.00 

Spring, Leach’s Patent.dls 16 t 

Bern Is ft Call Ca's Spring and Cheok.dU 40 f 

Solid Tinners .9 doa $L44. dU 66 % 

Tinners Hollow Punches..d'*WP< 

Rice Hand Punches .. . dls 15 % 

Avery's Revolving...dls 30*10 % 

Avery’s saw-Net and Pnnch.. .dts 30*o % 

t&*sVldlng Door. Wrw Brass 9 h 86#. .dts 15 4 

Sliding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron. . ..9 foot 7# 

811ding Door Tran, Painted....9 foot 4#. dls 20*10*6 % 
oarn Door, Light....Inca 

Per 100 feet~.... 

a u fbr N R. Hangers— 

- Mod. Large 

2.70 3.26 net 

... ... 4*#<A6# 

,d1s60**% 

Carrie r Steel Rail, per foot.4t%# 

Reltea. 

Oast S ee\ Association goods. dis 05*6 % 

Cast Steel, outs'de goods...dls COtlO to % 

Mall. ible..dU 70 p70*6f 

Gibbs Lawn Rake..$12. dls 50 % 

Canton Lawn Rake.80. dls 60 % 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peeriess..dU 65*6 % 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 80.dls 86 % 

Hauers — J- R. Torrey Rasor Co... .dls 80% 

Wosfeenholme and Butcher .810 to ft, dis 10 % 

KLazar Mtrops. 

Genuine Emerson.dls 00 9 00*6 % 

Imitation Emerson.9 dos 82.00, dls 80*10*5 % 

Torrev’s.dls 80 % 

Badger’s Belt and Combination.9 dos 18 

Lamont Combination.. .9 dos 

Rivets and Barra. 

Copper..dls 60 9 60*10 % 

Iron, list November 17. t887.dls 60 9 60*7*4 % 


B&O 8$0 A40—dlt 


10 % 


Per 100 feet.82.16 

Terry’s Wrought Iron, 9 foot...., 
Victor .Tack Rail. 7# » foot. 


Rivet Meta.dls 60*8 9 60*10 % 

wills**: •. 


Bailey's (Stanley R. * L. O 0 . 1 . .dls 30*10930*10*5 % 
Micellaneous Planes (Stanley R.* L. Co.kIIs 80*10 % 

Victor Planes Stanley R. * L. Co.).dls 80* 10 t 

Steer s Iron Planes...dls 36 9 35*6 % 

Meriden MaL Iron Oo.'s... MM dU30*10930*l0*i0% 

Davis’s Iron Planes.dls 30*10930*10*to « 

Blrm^ngbarc Plane Co . dls 60950*5 t 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self Setting. dls 2 »% 

Chaplin's Iron Planes.—dig 40 9 <o 5 % 

Sargent’s.dls 30*10 9 so* 0*10 % 

Plane Iron*— 

Plane Irons.dls 80*10 % 

Plane Irons. Butcher’s.86.00 9 86.86 to £ 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros..dls so < 

Plane Irons. Auburn Tool Co., "Thistle’\...dU 40 f 
Sandusky Tool Co. 

niDKie and cut.dls 30 t 

Double....dts 40 % 

L. * I. J. White.dis 86 « 

Pliers and Mp»ert. 

Button’s Patent. ...dls 80*10 9 40 % 

Hall's Pat. Compound Lever Cutting Nippers, No. ?. 

6 In.. 813.60: No.4. 7 In.. S2L00 9doa dts 20ft 10#> WU % 

RsnuMon * Bcc^'ev Mfg. Co .. dls 60950*'% * 

Gas Pliers. dls 00% 

Gas Pliers, Custer's Nickel Plate<L.dls 0u*5 % 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers.dls 40 % 

Russell's Parallel.dls 25 % 

P. a ft W. Cast Steel.dls 60 % 

P. 8. ft W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers....add 6% dls 10 % 

Carew's Pat. Wire Cutters.dls 20 % 

Morrill’s Parallel. Der dos.. 812. ...dls 30*6 % 

Nona's H in., 815; 10 in., 821.dls 40 9 40*6 % 


.dls 8 b *2 % 

.9 doa 40# 

Re 11 era. 

Barn Door. Sargent's list....dls 00*10*10% 

Acme (Anti-Friction).dis 66 % 

Union Barn Door Roller.. ..dls 70% 

Rape.—Manufacturers' prices for large lots. 

Manila.*4 nch and larger 9 ft J2 # net 

Manila. H Inch 9 h 12141 net 

Manila. H and 6*10 Inch 9 n 13 # net 

Manila Tarred Rope..9 h 1U4# net 

Manila. Hay Rope.9 n 12 # net 

Sisal.*4 luoh and larger 9 b 10 # net 

Sisal.Winch 9 P10J4# net 

Sisal.*M and 6-16 inch 9 B 11 # net 

Sisal. Hay Rope......9 a Hi # net 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.^9 a 9*4# net 

Sisal. Medium Lath Yarn...V a 9 # net. 

Cotton Rope .9 a 15 9 18# net 

Jute Rone.9 a 7# 

Rnleo. 

Boxwood.—dl* 80*10 9 80*10*10 « 

lyOff dts 60 9 60 * 10 % 

Siarrett's Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.dls 2£&10 % 

oad Irena. 

^ From 4 to 10, at factory.... 9 100 a 82.40 9 $2.66 

Self Heating .9 doa. $9.00 net 

Self Heating, Tailors'. . .9 dos. 118.00 net 

Gleason's Shield and Toilet.. .dls 25 % 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.dls 40940*6 « 

Enterprise Star irons, new list, July 20,1882... .dls 40 % 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron...9 dot. $15.00, dls 16 % 

Fox Reversible, Self Flnter .9 dos., $84.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. R. Butt Oa). 8 * 4 #, dls 16 % 

New England . 6 #. dls 15 % 

Msbony’s Troy Pol. Irons...dm *.\% 

Sensible. dls 20 9 80*5 % 

mane end fernery Paper and Cloth. 

List April 19, 1880.See Trsde Report 

Sibley's Emery and Crocus Cloth .dls 80 % 

Mash tJerd. 

common....9 a, 10# 9 11# 

Patent, good quality.9 a. IS# 9 18S%# 

White Cotton Braided, fair quality.9 a 23# 9 29# 

rvwnwtn** Pfiuta Pash.. .# e IHU# 

Patent " " . eti&i 

Cable Laid Italian 11 .9 a 22# a 23 # 

India Cable Laid “ ..9 a 13# 

Silver Lake, A Quality, White.60#. dls 10*10*6 9 

Silver Lake. A Quality. Drab.66#. dls 10*10*61 

Silver Lake. B Quality, White..60#. dl# 80*10*6 S 

Sliver bake. B Qualltv Drab .. 60 #. dis 20*10*6 f 


«7#B»# 
.$4# 


n s rerreci. . M ...auwi 9 ouaio% 

tin’s New and Improved Adjustable Bash Bit 

«. list Jan. 6, 18877. .dls 26*(*2l 

ilu’s New Sash Looks, list Jan. ft. *87^Us 26*6*8$ 


Sliver Lake, C Quality Wnlte <oniv 1 ... 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White. 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,... 

Semper Idem. Braided, White. 30 # 

Egyptian, India Hemp. Braided. 86 # 

Samson, Braided, White Cotton..,.60# dls 80 b so*s$ 
Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton..... 66 #dls 30ft 30*6$ 
Samson, Braided Italian Hemp.... 66 # dls80 9 80*6$ 

Samson Branded Linen.. ,...80# dls80ft 30*6 

Sash Lseks. 

Clark's No. 1,810.00; No. 8 ,88.00 9 gross.dls ttU% 

Morris ana Triumph, list Aug. 10.1380.dts 00 *!# 

Victor . 00 * 10 * 8 $ 

Walker*. dis 10 S 

Attweil Mfg. Co.dls 2ft ft 3M4$ 

Reading. .. ...dls 00H*10 m 0084*10*10$ 

Hammond's Window Springs.dls 40 $ 

Common Sense. Jap d. Cop'd and Br*sed.,9 gross$4 .jo 

Common Sense. Nickel Plated.9 gross 310.00 

Universal..dis 30% 

Kemushall's Gravity.dls 00 $ 

KempshaU’s Model._dls00900*10$ 

Corbin's Daisy, list February 16,1280.dls 70% 

Parson’s Perfect...dto 00 #00*10% 

Hogunln's New and Imp-' * ---- 

anoes. It " - 

Hugunln't _ 

Stoddard " Practical" . dis 16 $ 

Ivea Patent. . dls 60% 

Llesche's Nos. 100 * 110 » gro. 88 ; 106. BlO.dls 80*10 % 
Davis, Prong*. Rshim Mfg. Co .... dls M % 

Champion Safety, List March 1,1888_dls654666*6% 

Security .dls 70$ 

Moan Weights. 

Solid Eyes.. . 9 toe *8 

Maaaage Stsflers er Plllora. 

Hues' "Challenge**.9 doa 210,dls 60 ft 60 *s % 

Perry .„.9 doa Na 1,31ft : Na 0, U, dls 60960*6 $ 

Draw Cut No. 4. ....each, 380.00. dls 80 $ 

Enterprise Mfg Oo . ....*9 20*10ft 80$ 

- <l«t 40*10 $ 

Disston’s Circular dls 46946*0 % ) Extras some 
D'sston’s Cross Cuts.d's 46946*5 % V times gives by 

Disston’s Hand.dls 26926*6 % 1 Jobbers. 

Atkins’Circular .dls 60 1 

Atkins’ silver Steel Diamond X Cuts.9 foot 70# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts. 9 toot 60# 

Atkins special Steel Diamond X Cuts.9 foot SO# 

Atkins’ Cham Dion and Electric Tooth X Cuts 

..9 foot 27ft 83# 

Atkins* Hollow Back X Cuts... 9 foot 13# 

Atkins’ Shir.gle. Mulay, Drag, *e .. _dls46$ 

W M. *C.. Hand .dls 30*6 ft 30*101 

W M * C. Champion X Cats. Regular 9 foot .84#ftM# 

W. M. ft C. X Cuts Thin Back. .9 foot *?#**# 

Peace Circular and M1U. .dls 46*101 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dls 20*10# 20*10*10 $ 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard..9 foot 86# 

Peace Cross Cuts Thin Back .9 foot 27#ftt3# 

Richardson * Circular and M1U .dls 46 9 46*10 «• 

Richardson's X-Cuts, Na 1, 8ft#; Na S, 27# ; No. 3.84# 
Hao* .sates— 

Griffin’s Hack »aws. complete..dls 40*10 9 60% 

Griffin's Hack Saw, blades only..*...dls 40*10 ft 50$ 

8tar Hack Saws and Blades.dls 26 $ 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dls 8b $ 

Eureka and Crescent. .dls 86$ 

Haw Frames. 

White Vermont.. 9 gro $9 ft $10 

Re<l. Polished, and Varnished_9 doa 31-60, dls 86$ 

Haw Hate. 

Stillman’s Genuine....9 doa 16.00 and *7.76. dls 40*6$ 
Stillman's Imita.9 dos 88.25and$5.26.dis40*5940*10f 

Common Lever. 9 doa 82.00. dls 40*5$ 

Morrill’s Na 1.816.00; Noa 8 * 4. 824....dls 40*10960$ 

Leach's.Na ft. 83.00: Na L 816.00. dls 16 ft #0$ 

Nash’s.dls 20*10 9 80*10*10 $ 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.. ..86.60, dls 10$ 

Hammer, Bemla * Call Ca's new Patent. ...dls 80*6$ 
Bem!s * Call Oa's Lever and Spring Hammcr.dis 30*6 $ 

Bemla * Call Ca's Plate..dls 10$ 

Bemls * Call Oa s Cross Out.dls 1IM$ 

Aiken's Genuine..Jl2.ft0.ais 60*10$ 

Atken s Imitation. . f7.00, dls 66*6$ 

Hart's Patent Lever.dls SO % 

Disston’s. Star, 30. Na 16,8ft.60.dls 20*10920*10*10$ 

Atkins’ Lever....per dos Na 1. 20.00; Na 2.89K0 

Atkins' Criterion..-per aos $7.M 

Crolssantr Keller). No. U16.00; Na 8J84.0U. ..ais 40*10 $ 

AtkTns Perfection.... $16.00; Excelsior $6,00 9 dos 


Hatch, Counter. Na 171, good quality. 9 dos ID 

Hatch. Tea Na 161.9 dos 86.769 87.00 

Union Platform. Plain.82.10 ft 180 

Union Platform. Striped. .tUW ft 130 

ChattUon's Grooers' Trip Scales.juts 60 $ 

ChstlUon’s Eureka. .dls 86 $ 

Chstlllon’s Favorite...dls 40 $ 

Family Turubaip* ..dls 8 O 9 .WU* 

RiehleBioa'Platform.dls 5$ 

Hcale Beans. 

Scale Beams. List of Jan. 12, 2ML.d1s 60*10900*10*5$ 

Chatldon's No. l.... dls40$ 

ChattUon’s Na 2. dls 60$ 

a JSSSBT Box Sorapor (ft. R. * L. Oa^JSJO, dls 80*10 $ 

Box. 1 Handle.9 dos 84.00, dls 10$ 

Box, 2 Handle.9 dos 8*00, dn 10$ 

Dedanos Box and Ship.dls 80*10$ 

Foot.. dls 60*10960$ 

Ship, Common.9 dos 88*50 met 

Ship, Providenoe Tool Oo. . .dls 10$ 

Hcreen Window and Deer Frames. 

Porter's Pat. Window and Door Frame.. .dls 33fe*l0f 
Screen Corner Irons. Warner's... .dls S3H 9 SSMAIO $ 

Stearns' Frames and Corners.dls 26 9 26*10 $ 

Hcrew if rivers. 

Douglas Mfg Co.dls 20*10*10$ 

Dlsston s. „dls 46*101 

Disc ton’s Patent Kxoelslor.dls 46*10$ 

Buck Bros.. .dls 301 

Stanley R. *L. Ca's Varnished Handles....dls06*10$ 

Stanley R. * L. Ca’s Black Handles.dls 00*10$ 

Sargent * Ca's Na 1 Forged Biaae_ am 00*10*10 $ 

Sargent * Ca's Nos. 20. i0 and 00.dls 66%%*10*10f 

Knapp * Cowles’ Na 1 .ais «o#t20 ft 70$ 

Knapp ft Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dls 00 • 00 * 10 $ 

Knapp* Cowles Na 00 * 4..,...dls 60*6 9 60*1C*»$ 

Stearns’.dls 26*1026$ 

Gay * Par*ons.dls36* 

Champion..dls 85*10$ 

Clark's Patent...dls 30 9 33MI 

Crawford’s Adjustable... ....dls»% 

Ellrteta’s Socket and Ratchet.. «dls 26 9 ft* 1 ® % 

Allard’s Spiral newl*st. dls 16* 

Kolb’v Commrr k#iim .• dos 9. dls tt*F| 

Syracuse Screw-Drlw Bltt.dU 30 * 302V$ 

Screw Driver Bits.9 doa. 60# ft75# 

S-'rew Driver Bits, Parr's..... 9 gro $•» 

fray s Hot Hdle. Sets. Na 8,812.....dta. 26 9 85 * 10% 

P. D A Co.’s, aU Steel.. .dls 50$ 

ftcrews 

Wood Herewo— List, Brass, Jan 27; Iron, July 1, l* 87 

Flat Head Iron. M .dls 70 % 

Round Head Iron...dls 06 % 

Fist Head Brass.dU 66 % J „ 9 

Round Head Brass.dls 00 % 7 

Flat Bead Bronse .dls 66 % Jo® 0 ®* 

Round Head Bronse.dla 60 % l 
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Flat Head. Irea. 

Baud Head. Ixem. 


Beach. Irea.._ 

Beach, Wood. Beech. 


..die 66 2 

.....die 60* 

-,.dM 68*10 #66*10*10 2 

. 9 do* 12.28 

Bench, Woodi Hickory...dis 20*10 * 

Head! Wood.Ail 26*10 * 26*10*6 * 

Lae, Bleat Point .cue 76 # 76*10 * 

Ooaea aad Lag, Gimlet Point.. • dis 76 * 

Bed.—...dis 26*6 * 

Hand Rail, Sargent's.dU 8dH*io * 

Hand Kail, Humasen, Beoklej * Co.*.dls 70A10#75 * 

Hand Ran. Ant. Screw Oo...... .dis 76 2 

Jack Screw*, Millers Pall* Uat.dl* 60 #60*6* 

Jack Screws, P. 8. * W.dla 36 * 

Jack Screw*, Sargent.dla 00*10 # 00*10*6 % 

Jack Screw*. Stovna 1 .... .dla 40 # 40*10 * 

LMter? complet* S10.S0.dla 26 * 

Rogers como1«te. »4.00 . .<H« 26 * 

Barnea’ Builder*’ and Cabinet Maker*', f!6....di* 26 * 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw blade*.dla 86 * 

Perth e Onatlii....dla 6o*2f 


American (Oast) Iren.. -dla 76*10 # 76*10*6 f 

• pruning..See Pruning Hooka and Shears 

Barnard’s Lamp Trimmer*. -H do* 18.76 

Tinners'.dla 20*2 * 

Seymour's, List. Dee..lt81dla00*10*10#60ftl0*10*6 * 
Helaach’s. List. Dec..l881.dla 60*10* 10#60&10* 10*6 % 

Heinsch's Tailor's Shears.dla 88V# 2 

First quality C. 8. Trimmer*.dla 80#80*102 

Beeead quality C. ft. Trlmxaera.dls *0*10#80*10*10 % 

Acme Cast Shear*..dla 10*10 2 

Diamond Cast Shears. ...... dll(10 2 

dinner.....dla 10*10 2 

Victor Cast Shears.dla 76*10#76*10*6 2 

Howe Bros. * Halbert. Solid Forged Steel.di* 40 2 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forced..dla 70 2 

Claus* Shear Co., Japanned. .di* 70 « 

Claus* Shear Co., Nickeled. svme llat.dla 60 % 


mTw. * Oo.. list July. 1888.die 60*10 # 80*6 2 

ST * *.. llat Dee. 18. 1886.dla 66*2 2 

Patent Roller.dla 00*10*2 % 

Patent Roller. Hntdeld’s .dla 76* 

Russell’s Anti-Friction, list Doe. 18,1886..dla 60*2 % 
Moore’s Anti-Frtetlen.-.dla 60 % 


w nT£u»t Dee. 11,1886.<Us0°*10*** 

.-. 

jQbertaen Ml*. Bo.dla 26 2 

8boo e, Horae, Hale, **. 

^Suroen’s, Perkins'. Phoenix, at factery.44.00 

Hole-Add fl f» kec to above price* 

Om, Wrought- _ _ _. 

Von lota.... 

1600 a lets.-.* V 

500 • lets... .VI 10 * 

gbet.—(ffbstsm prices. 2* off. cask. 6 day *i 
Drop. 9 bag.28 •.-.61.M 

Buck'and^JhUled, 9 bag 1*48 

Buck and Chilled, g 6-B bag ..36 

*me?8beyeUu 8pSlesjSb‘. Uat Nor. 1.1886....dla 20 2 
Mora.—Jobbers frequently give 6#7M2 extra oa 

Sloth’s Blank lion......—dis 60*10 % 

Otintb*s O. 8.-81s 80 # 60*10 % 

Griffith's Solid Cast Steel R. R. Goods.di* 20 2 

OW Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Oo).dla 20 2 

BA Loalaohorol Co.dla 20 # 20*7* 2 

HnsseyTBlnaa * Oo.-.dla 16 #.*! 2 

Hubbard * Oo.dla20#20*7*f 

Lehigh Mfg. Oo...... •-dla 60*10 % basket Nalls.. 

Payne rettebone * Son, Hat January, 1886....dla 80 2 

Remington's (Lowxaan's Patent),.dla 80*10# 40 2 

Rowland's. Black Iron-.dla 60*10 2 

Rowland’s Steel ..dla 60*6 # 60*10 2 

toSfauS?."f..T“?!:.4» MioMttiw • 

Ms Heed.dla60*10*10 2 

wISJSu.’—..to rut. • 76*w , 

ColnmbuaWrt. SteeL Uat Her. 1,1887.dla 20 2 

Oeldbrookdnle Iron Oo *.dla 60*10 2 

88 S Si 

B^o1ut41fetofc*Oo..a-rltot...dtoMMMtlO(| wS“ciSSJtHu?®**. 


.* do* 0.00 

.V do* 0^6 

. 9 dos (2,00 

. 9 dos 8L76 

Iron. Plated. 
70* 00* 

... 86* n.oo 

SLOO L10 

.dIS 60*16 2 


Barter Flemr Sifters _ 

Smith’s Ad instable Sifters. 

Smith's Adjustable Milk Strainer... 

Smith’s Adjustable F. * a Strainer, 
mmi. Woodm Him— 

MeS 18. Nested. 9 dea-. 

Hash 20. Netted, 9 do*.. 

MeS 24. Nested. 9 dea.. 

#latee.-8oaooL by oas 

.dto<to, 

FUob’z (Bristol)....- - dl» 60*10 2 

ICtfihklM o alto •000M40MMMMO4 «4» tM • » MOO * 00 * • m » dl i 10 % 

Andrews......dla 80* 

■argoat’s Patent #aarded.41s 70*10*10 2 

Herman, new list..dla 40*10 2 

Covert. ...dis 60*2 2 

Covert, New Patent.-.-dis 60*6*82 

Covert New R. B.-die 60#2 2 

CoveredSpring.... -...dis60*10*102 

JIO.I.UM..._dto®«* 

. 9 dee 810.00, dis 60 2 

Sterna*.dla 20*10 2 

i sskjp ^* ri “ 

•----— A -«pmg Oo.*s list.dla 70*10 2 

Oentral Stamping Company’s 

.. dla 70*102 

Hoff ale. B. B. * On.<11*38*** 2 

Ww r Plated—4 me* or 6 2 cash 8D days. 

MerMcn Brit. Oo., Rogers.dis 60 2 

0. Regers * Bros..dis 60 2 

Rogers * Bee.*.-....40 2 

Reed * Barton.-dis 60 2 

wm Regers Mfg. Oo.-....dis 60*10#60*10*6 2 

Hmpsen. HalL Snior * Oo.dla 60*10 % 

Holmes * #iwards Silver Oo„dls 60*10 #60*10*6 » 

H. * B. SUrer Oo. Moxloan Silver.41s 60*62 

H. * B. Silver Oo., Durham Silrer..dla 60*6 2 

Herman SUrer.die 60 # 60*6 % 

Herman SUrer, HaU * Elton....dis 60*6 2, cash 

Nickel SUrer.die 60*6#60*10*6 %. task 

Brit annia . dis do* 

Board man’s Flak Ware. --...ais 60*10 2 ) 6 

Boardmon’s Nlckelwrer.u.dbftO %Y a 

~ -- * ease lota-. ..die 60 2$ S 


Springe. 

Elliptic. Concord, Platform and Half ScroU.... 

. . .-died##66*6 2 

Cliff 's Bolster 8prlngs .dis 26 2 

. Squares. 

Steel and Iron.i 

Nickel Plated ..dis 76 #66 2 

Try Square and T Bevels.dla 66*1#*10 # 70 2 

Dutton’s Try Square and T Bevels.-dis 46*10 2 

Winter bottom’, Tre and Miter .. dis *n*10 % 

Btarrett’s a Icrometer Caliper Squares.dis 26 % 

Staples. 

Fence Staples, Galvanised \ 8ame price as Barb Wire. 

Fenoe Staples, Plain .J See Trade Report. 

Steelyards. .-..dis4u*iu#i62 

Stacks and Diet. 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods....dla 80*6 # 80*10 % 

Lightning Screw Plate...«U 26 # 30 % 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.dla 83}* # 33V*AS % 

St ana. 

Hlndostan No. 1,3#; Axe, &*#; Slips No. 1. 6#.. 

Sand Stone. 9 P.2# 

Washita Stone. Rxtra. 9 P.f 1 # 22# 

Wasnlta Stone, No. 1.•..V P, lb # 16# 

Was alts Stone, No. 2..-.p p.n <# 12# 

Washita 81 Ids, No. L Extra.P P.40# 42# 

Washita 811ps, No. 1.p P. 30 # 82# 

Arkansas stone.No. 1, 4 to 6 in. 9 P, 11.35 

Arkansas Stone. No. 1, 6 to 9 In. 9 a ,*11.76 

Turkey Oil 8tone.-.4 te 3 In.. 9 P. 401 

Turkey Slips.... ..PP, |L#0 # fi.60 

Lake superior. Chase.. .p p, 16# 

Lake 8uoerlor Slips, Chase..p P. Sl#82# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, P p.IS # 20# 

Seneca Stone. High Rounds, P P.-2# m 2b# 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets. P rro.S24.6o 

Steve Pelleh.—Joseph Dixon's ..9 gre |6. dis 102 

gem.-..../.P grof4.se, dU 162 

Hold Medal.p gre R.#0. die 26 2 

“Mirror*’....-.p gre 86.06. dis - 2 

Lustro...p gre 64.76 net 

Ruby... ....P gre$3.76met 

..P gre $6.60 

Boynton's Noon'bay,^p gro. ..V. .V.V.V.V.’.*.^ !!I .* !!t640 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel.p gross, $18 

Yates' Liquid, 2 8 6 10 gal. earns 

» gal... $0.80 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cams, per lb., 16 # 

Jet Black.p gro $3.60 

Japanese .P gre £.66 

Diamond O. K Enamel ...p gre $18.00 

BonneLl's Liquid Stove Polish .p gro $<*.00 

Bonnell’s Pa»te Stove Polish .. ... p grotn.OJ 

Black t agle Benslne Haste, 6 and 10 lb. cans....i2V*# 

Black J*cJc Water Paste, 6 anj 10 lb. cans.12*# 

Nickel Plate Paste, per gross. ....$5.00 

rpseksi Brads* du. 

1 List. Jan 2.1888. 

American iron Carpet Tacks.4ts 80 # 80*6 2 

Steel Carpet Tacks...dis 80 # 80*6 2 

Swedes Iron Carpet Tacks.....dis 8o # go*& % 

American Iron Cut Tacks.. dis 76 # 75*10 % 

Swedes Iron Tacks.dis 7o*6 # 75*10 2 

Swedes Iron Upholsterers’ Tacks. 

— ___ „ ^ dis 76*10# 75*10 *6 % 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.dis 76*10 # 76*10*6 2 

Tinned Swedes Iron Upholsterer*' Tacts.. 

. dlS76*10#76*P*6 2 

Gimp and Laoe Tacks..dis 76*lo# 76*10*6 2 

Tinned Gimp and Laoe Tacks..dis 75*10 # 76*10*6 2 
Swedes Iron Trimmers’ Tacks.dis 76*10 # 76*i0*s 2 
Swedes Iron Miners’ Tacks ....dis 76*10# 76*.0*o 2 

Swedes Iron B1U Posters’or Railroad Tacks. 

dis 76* 1 0 # 76*10*6 2 

Swedes Steel Tacks.all kinds (Swedes Iron price 1st) 

_ du 80 # 80*6 2 

Copper Tacks.ois 6c*io * 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Cloot NeM..d’s 60*10 % 

Finishing Nalls.ais 70*10 # 70*iu*iu % 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.dis 70*lo # 70*10*10 

Tln’ed Trunk and Clout Nalls.dis 7o*io # 70*iu*i0 

basket Nalls..dls70*lo# 7o*lo*i02 

Common and Patent Brads... dis 7o* i o # 70*10*10 » 

Hungarian Nalls.dl»70*io # 70*loaio 2 

Chair Nalls.-...dis 70Alu # 70*10*10 2 

Zinc Glalsers’ Points.*u to <* o0*o 2 

Cigar sox Nans.. . ols60*10#60*10*6 2 

Picture-Frame Points.dls60*io#oo*io*6 2 

Looking-Glass Tacks.dis 60*i0# 60*10*6 * 

Leathered Carpet Taeas..dls6o*io* 60*lu*6 2 

Brush Tacks-..dis 60*10# b0*l< ** « 

Shoe Flnders'.Llst Jan. 2,1888, dis 10*10 # lo*10*6 2 
Lining and Sad d l e Nails, List Jan. 1.1880: 

Silvered.41s 30*10*10 2 

Japanned. .dU 20*10*10 2 

-- -862 

. ...dlS 60*10 2 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See Nalls, Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. R. * E. Mfg. Oe.’s list.. ..dln MblO 2 

Tap Here re.—Common and Bin*.dis 20*10 % 

ives’TapBorers.dU88)4*8 2 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.-dis 90*10#80 % 

Clark's..... .. 41s 88M# 88 2 

Tepee, Me tailingAmerican.dis 98*102 

Spring...41s 40 2 

Chestermnn’s.Regular list dis 9ft # 30 2 

Thermemetem.—Tin Case.dis 80 # so*io t 

Thimble Hkelns.—8ee Skeins. 

Tlee, Bale.—Steel Wire, Stan’rd llst.dls 80*10*82 
Tinners' Hhenre, *o. 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. * W.)....41s 90 # 98 % 

Punches Se e Punches. 

Snips, J. Malllnson * Co.du 83Vft« 

Tinware. 

Stamped, Japanned * Pleoed, list Jan. SO. 1^’;. 

-dis 70*1C * / 0*10*8 2 


-St 


Boardmam’s Brlfnla 


Mease, ” Benansa .b grass 110 net 

Mease. Deluslen. . 9 gross $18.00,41s 18 2 

Rat, ” Decay *. 9 great $1040, dis 10 2 

Ideal. 9 grass $10 

Cyeloae .-.V grass $8JB6 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 8-hole traps.... 9 dos 00# 

In full cases ... .. 9 dos 78# 

Trewela —Lothrop’s Brick and Plasterlng..<Us 95 % 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering.dis 18 % 

Dlsston's Brick and Plastering-.-dis 96 # 98*10 f 

Peace’s Plastering.dis 96 f 

Clement * Maynard'*.41s 90 fl 

Ross’s Brick.dis U # 90 fl 

Brace’s Brick.....du 98 2 

WerraU’s Brick and Plastering.dis 90 2 

Harden...41s 70 1 

Triers.—Butter and Cheese..die tti 

Trneks, Warehouse, dec, 

B. * L. Block Cow's list, IMS. 

Tabes. Belter.—See Pipe 
Twine. BC. B. 

Ns. 0, Flax Twine, M and 14 B Balls. .-99# SO# 


..91# 99# 

M .-18# 28# ... 

*• ..-18# 28# 

M ...16# 970 .. 

N .48 # 604 

.-.98# 

.880 

g Balls (Bpnng Twin#)... .-11*4# 



Ne. 19, 

Ns. 18, 

Ne. 24, 

No. 80, 

Ne. 904, Mattress, 

Chalk Line, Cotten. 

Masen Line, Linen, 

9-Ply Hemp, M and ' 

PPly Hemp.?B Ba_ 

8-Ply Hemp. 1)4 b BalU.U # UjJe 

Gotten Wrapping, 6 Bails to i.JLb# # 18# 

CeKoa Xens^-4,* 9. lSandifth te dia.V.V.V.V.. ff. * 18o 


Box..—... 41s00# 0(*6 t 

.dlS 18*10 fl 

.dis 98# 80 f 

.... 41s 90# 26 fl 

.41s 88 t 

..dissofl 

.^lS 40*101 


Tire Benders. Upsetters, dec. 
Stoddard’s Lightning rire Upsetters.. 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. 


Tebacce Cattere. 

* ! Mfg. Oo. (Cham] 


..dis 16 2 
.dis 16 2 


iplOB).-dis 20*10 # 30 fl 

. 9 des $8.00 # (835 

. ....9 des $4.25 

. 9 doe $18.00, dis 80 #66 % 

.dis 88 2 

. 9 des $24, dis 66*10 2 

. 9 des $20.00, dis 40 2 


Enterprise 

Wood Bottom. 

All iron. 

Nashua Leek Co.’s. 

Wilson’s. 

Sargent’s. 

Acme. 

Transom l jI ft ere 

Wollensabu Class 3 and 4, Bronsed Iron.dis 60 2 

Wollenstk’s Class 3 and 4. Broose Metal .dis 25 % 

Woliensak’s Class 8 and 4, Brass. dis 85 % 

Crown. Eagle and Shield..dis 60 % 

Skylight Lifters.dU 88 

Relher’s bronzed Iron Rods list Jan. 1,1887.dls 60*9 y 
Relher's Real Bronze or Nickel Plate, list Jan. 1. 

1887..-dis 60*2 « 

Excelsior. .dis 60*10*9 fl 

8haw*s.-41s 50*10 i 

Payson’s Universal.....—.dis 40# #0*10 fl 

Crown and Star.dis 60 « 

Traps, 


Newborn... . .dis 86 #40*6 2 

Oneida Patter*.-.—4# 70# 70*6 2 

jaame. Blake’s Patent-.dis 40 *j.oa6 % 

9 doe boles. 11#1* 

--41s 102 

dir 10 2 
dis 162 


Moose. Wood. Choker—.. 


Moose, 


SKEwr. E-iSEtt 


...-.dis 40 2 


vas- 


Fisher * Norris Double flerew.. 

Stephens*... 

Parker's. 

Wilson’s. 

■•ward’s... 

Benner's.- ..._ 

Millers Falls...du 46 # 4” '-*0 % 

Trenton.dis 40*8 . 40*10 2 

Merrill’s..-.dis 16#9t 2 

Sargent’s.dis 89*10*10 fl 

Baenasand Union........dis 40 ft 

Double Screw Peg.-.dis 16*10 f 

Prentiss.dis 86*6 # 96 fl 

[ «*sjgon’s Adjustable.-.Xls40 2 

Bonncy’sTNos. 9*8. 9 des 816.00. dis 4 *10 . 

Stearn s.-dis 83)4*10 # 38V4*10*10 fl 

8tearm’s 8Ilemt Saw Vises... .dis 83V # S6 2 

Sargent's. ..dis 06*4*101 

■•pains’.. 9 dm $17.60 ais 10 2 

Reading.41s 40*10 % 

Wentworth....-.die 90*10 ft 

Combination Hand Vise....J gre. $48.00 

Cowell Hand Vises..dis 90 fl 

Baker’s Pipe Vises...,.-die 10 2 

W agon Bexee. 

Per lb.. 

Wngen Jacks.-Daisy. 9 dos$4 00. dis962 

d- W.M.dU^l-10 

Johnson’s. 9 des $11.00, dis 88)4 « 

Penny's ..-P desPeL $14: Jap’d, $10..dis 661 

tags' -v.-.-” -^“^ssssss; 

. to toU H H H U 1 

Vidal.... . 1 Ml 44 BK SQ 9W 

In lots lsss than 200 *, 9 *. add M#,6-* boxes 1# to 
list 

W edges,—Iren. 9 • 8)e# 

teel. . .-P*4 • 

Well Backets, Omlvaalaed. 

■Ill’s..# des .,19 at., $4.96:14 qt., 96-M 

Irea Clad.V dos., 14 qt., $4.86 # 64.60 

Whiting’s FUt Irea Band.9 aes $4.21 # $4.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top.9 des $4.0t # $.86 

Well Wheels—8 in. $2.86; 10 in., $2.70* Lflm- 
$3.2f . 

Wire. 


Market. Oepp^rcd. No* 0 to 18...dis 70 

Market, galvanised, Ne* 0 to IB..dl 

Market Tim’d.Tinned list Kes.0 tell. 4 


Market. Br. * Ana., Ne* 0 te IS..dis 70*10#76 * 

-- -- .dlS 70#70*6 I 

,dls 06*6 * 

_ _41S S7U « 

■teae Br. * Ana’d. No* 16 te IS.. ..dis 7214*72^*6 % 
Stem* Bright * Aan’d, Nos. 19 te 9*... .dis 76#76*6 % 

Stem* ST* Aan’d. lio* 97 te 90.dis 76*10*6 % 

Stone, Tla’d. Tim’d list. No* It te 80-dis 70#70*K 2 
Tinned Broom Wire. No* IS to 94.dis 70*fc#7#A10 % 

galvanised Fenoe.dis 05 % 

annealed Fene* No* 8 * 9.-dis 76 % 

Annealed Grape. No* 10 to 14.-.dis 76 % 

Brass, ust. Jan.lS.’8A. . .dis 16 # 90 * 

gooper. list Jan. It, 1864.......^dls 20# 26 % 

Wire on Boeols.-.dis 06 2 

Matin's Steel and Tinned Wire on 8peels.dis 40 2 

Malln’s Brass and Copper Wire on 8peels.Ols 80 % 

Cast Steel Wire. dis 60 

Stabs’ Steel Wire.-S0.00 te B, 41s 90B 

Steal Basic Wire, Ne* IB to SO.....Wlf 

ptetnre Wire...dis 00*10 fl 

b Wire Safety Hamids.*1000 $9.00, die » • 

Wire Clothes Lines Bee Line* 

Wire Cloth, Betting, dkc. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 3*. 9 100 sq ft.(L00 

Painted Screen Cloth, No 83. p 100 sq. ft.$2.09 

Galvanized Wire Netting.dis 7e*10#76fl 

Wire Gosdi.-Pw Bright Wire Geeos. 

Wire Rope.—List May 1.1800....4U3Sv 2 

Wrenches.—Amenean Adjustable.41s 46 

barter's Adjustable ••B“....!7..dis40*10# 60 • 

Baxter’s Diagonal..dti 40*1. # 60 % 

Coes’ Genulme.....dis 86*7- 

cSs- « Mechanics’”.dis 66*10*8 t 

Girard Standard.du 70*10 

Machinists, Sterling Wrench Co.41s 70*10 2 

Lamson * Sessions' &ngtn«urs’.dis 00*lo \ 

ltmson * Sessions’ Standard.dU 70*10 9 

Coes' Pattern, Wrought.. 

Girard Agricultural.. 

Lamson* Sessions’ .* 

Sterling Wrought... 

Bemls * Call’s Patent Combination.dis 86 2 

Bern’s * Call’s Merrick’s Pattern .dis 96 2 

Bemls * Call’s BrUg's Pattc- .dis 96 2 

Bemls * Call’s CyUndcgor Has Pipe.-dis 40*6 * 

Bemls * Cali’s No. 8 Pipe.-.dis 86*6 • 

Aiken’s Pocket tBrifhtT...86.00. dis 60*10 2 

The Favorite PocketfBrtgbt). 9 doe $4.00. dis 40i 

Weber's Patent C ombin a tion .dis m % 


is* Standard. 

pal. ...I . 

is' Agricultural... f *• 


din 80# 00*6 fl 


_ dis 9(0102 

Always Ready.dis 96*6 > 

Alligator. dis 60 * 

Donohue's Engin e er .dis 20*l0ji 

Acme. Bright...—..4# 00*8 » 

Acme, Nickeled. ..dis C0*Sf 

Walkers..dtr 66*9 

Diamond 8tcel.—.dis 66*3 2 

uSI&WZ&'&XSl 

MmCHSSuuS^I; J—. It. KMitolM* < 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

NOVEMBER 21, 1888. 

The following quotation a are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND STKEL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

K to Sin. round and square.. I « on ^ 2 ms 

lto 6 in. x to 1 In. .V;.f*® 1.80 & 2.00* 

Refined Iron: 

9£ to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to 4 in. x H to 1*4 In.VV B> 6.10 (^ ... i 

4)4 to 6 ia. x to 1 in .i 

1 to 6 in. x *4 and 5-16.V tt> 2.80 <& .. * 

Rods —% and 11-16 round and f>q..$l lb 2.20 (& .. * 

Bends—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12 .W lb 2.80 (ft 2.4* 

•• Burden Best ” Iron, base price. .$ 1 b 8.00 (& ... f 
Burden's 44 H. B. A 8 .” Iron, base 

price..Bib 2 80 Q ....f 

“Ulster”.lb lb 8.10 fib ....* 

Norway Rods.4.00 ® 5.00* 

merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh 8 hoo, base 

price in small lots.2*4* <& 8* 

Beet Cast Steel, base price in small lots 8 %* fib 9*4# 
Beet Cast 8 teel Machinery, base price in 

small lots...5*4# fib 6 # 

For Classification and Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant 8 *ee| Association of the United 8 tates. June 1, 
LSSS, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. Q. Cleaned. 


8.50 


* 
* 

<a .* 

fib.* 

<&.* 

% . t 

2 d qual. 

‘ 

....* 

. * 

..* 

B, 9* 


10 to 16.V t> 2.75 @ 2.80* 8.25 

17 to 2C .V lb 2.85 8 00# 8.25 

21 t# 24.¥16 8.00 @3.10* 8.50 

29 end J6....V1b 8 90 <&.... 8.50 

27 .V lb 8.86 <a 8.87)4* 8.75 

28 .V lb 8.50 (& .. ..* 4.00 

Galv'd, 14 to 26, v Jb. 4.50 <&.... 48 

Galv'd, -1 to 24. ¥ lb, 4.87*4 fib • • • • 4.75 @ 
Galv'd, 25 te 26, f lb. 5 25 fib-... 5.12 fib 

Galv’d. 27. ¥». 6.62*4 @ .... 5.48 @ 

Galv'd, 28. ¥ lb, 6 00 (& . 5.86 fib 

Patent Planished.$ lb A 10# 

Russia.*Mb 9*4# @ 10 * 

American Cold Rolled B. B.¥ m 5* <a 7* 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.¥ & 15 * 

Extra Cast .¥& 16*4 @17 * 

Swaged, Cast.¥ 5 16 * 

BestDoubleShear.¥ lb 15 * 

Blister. 1st quality..¥ E) 12 * 4 # 

German Steel, Best. ¥ 3> 10 * 

2d quality.¥16 9 * 

Id quality..¥ 8 * 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.¥ lb 15 * 

2d quality.lb 14 * 

8 d quality.¥ lb 12 * 4 # 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca. Pigs. 25* 

Straits. Pigs.25* 

English. Pigs.24*4* 

Straits in Bars. 26* 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C 10x14.26.00 fib .... 

t4 • .IC, 12 x 18. 6.25 fib • 

“ . IC,14 x 20. 6.00® .... 

•• 14 .tC, 20 x 28....... 12.80a ... 

44 44 .IX, 10x14. 7.50 fib .... 

4 44 .... IX, 12 x 12. . 7.75 5 ... 

44 44 .IX, 14 x 20. 7.50 a _ 

44 44 .IX. 90 x 28. 16 50 a . . 

44 44 .DC, 12*4 x 17. 5.75 a ... 

44 44 .DX, 12*fi x 17. 7.26 5 .... 

CaU and Grade.IC. 10x14. 6.00 a .... 

44 44 . 10 , 12 x 1 ?. 6 . 2 ft a ... 

44 44 ....;..ic,Mxto. 6 . 00 a .... 

44 44 .IX, 10x14 . 7.60 5 .... 

44 44 .IX, 12x12. 7.75 a .... 

44 44 .IX .14x20 . ... 7.60 

Allawmy Grade.10.10 x 11.$5.87*4 

44 44 . 10 . 12 x 12 . 5.50 

44 44 .IC. 14 x 20.6.87)4 

44 44 . 10 , 20x28. 11.60 

41 44 0.10x14. 6.26 

44 44 ...IX, 12x1*. 6.80 

44 44 .IX, 14x20. 6.25 _ 

44 44 .IX,20x».18.00 

44 44 ...DC, 12*4x17.00 a 

44 44 . .DX, 19)4x II. 6.00 5 .... 

Coke Plates.—Bright. 

Steel Coke.—10.10 x 14,14 x 20 .$6.00 a .... 

10 x 20 . 7.60 a • 

20 x 26 .10.26a •• 

IX, 10 x 14, 14 x 20 . 5.76 

BY Grade.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.4.60 a 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.—IC. 14 x 90.$4.62*4 1 

20 x 28. 9.26 

IX 14x20.5.f 

20 x 28. 11 . , 

Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 ... .4.1 

20 x 28. 9.00 

1X14*20.. 5.60 _ 

20 x 28.. 10.80 

7in Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14 x 26. 112 sheets.$12.60 © $ 12 . ~5 

IXX, 14x28. 112 sheets— 12 75 a 

IXX. 14x81. 112 sheets .14.25^ 

Copper. 

Butt : 4 Pig,*, Bar and Ingot, 4*; Old Copper, 8 * 
¥ lb. Manufactured (including all articles or 
which Coppe iis a component of chief value;, 
a f.ad ▼alorelr. 

Ingot. 

Lake. .a 18 * 4 # 

44 Anchor ” Brand..a 18 * 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10.1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 
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All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 os. 14 ox. 12 os. 10 ox. 

Per pound. $0.iS 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper. % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.25* 

Circles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

Segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier. .28* 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29* 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81* 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over )3 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

eac h . m , 9 . ^ 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .30* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. .15* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each. 12 * 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. 12 * 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. 2 * 4 * 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 ... . ..Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 


Seamless Copper. 

% inch ¥ lb.50* 

*4 44 44 44* 

% 44 44 42* 

44 44 *.40* 

H 44 44 89* 

1 44 44 87* 

1*4 44 44 84* 


Seamless Brass. 

% inch $Mb.47* 

*4 , 4 44 41* 

%£ 44 •*.89* 

fZ 44 44 87* 

H “ ** 36* 

1 44 44 84* 

U4 “ " 81* 


Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list. . 10 @ 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.60 V 1001b. 

Western Spelter.5*4* fib 6 * 

44 Bergenport ”. .8*4# 

44 Bertha r '.. 7% fib 8 * 

Zinc. 

Duty ; Sheet, 2*4* V 1b. 

600 lb casks. 6 * 4 * 

Per lb. . 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $9 ¥ 100 lb. Old Lesd, 2 * ¥ 16. Pipe 
and 8 heets, 8 * ¥ lb. 

American. ... 4*4 fib 4*4* 

Newark. .. 4*4 fib 4*4# 

Bar. '-v 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— 

Tin-Linea Pipe, subject to trade discount if>c 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45# 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7*4# 

Bolder. 

^4 @ HlQiJftranteed). 16* 

Extra Wiping. 13*4* 

The prices of the many other qual it es of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according ts composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.lb 13*4 fib 14* 

Halletts . 11 * 4 * 

Plumbers’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops. . 55A10A2 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks. Ac.. . 5‘>A 10A 2 

Corporation Cocks.. ..... 53A10A2 


Corporation Cocks, 44 Mueller'’ Pattern, from 

Western list. . ..55A10AS 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks_5QA10&S 

Compression Basin Cocks. .. .50A10A2 

Compression Basin and 8ink Cocks.fiQAlOAt 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50A10A* 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks.50A1QAS 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.60A10AS 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Bill Cocks, 
Stops. Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.SOAlOAt 

Basin Hugs and Basin Grates.MA10AF 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.56A10A2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Vaives and Suction Baskets.66AlOAt 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 56A10A2 
Boiler Countings. Ground Face, per set 

$1.25.diill 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per xet.91.20.. .dts 16 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.66A10AS 

Union Joints.60A10AI 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles sno Guides, Sockets 
and Claiqps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55A10A2 

Hose Goods .66A10A2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Brans and 
Iron Work. 

Discount 

per cent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60A10A2 

Finished Brass Globe Valve* with Finished 

Brass Wheels.. . 40A10A2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels 

6UA10A2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves. 6<iA10A2 
Brass Radiator Angle Valves. ' .v 1 0A2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink s Patent 

60A10A2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves. .. 6OA10A2 

Brass Check Valves. ...tiOAlOA* 

Brass Hose Valves.. . 60A10A2 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves . GOA 1012 

Brass Safety Valves. 60A10A2 

Brass Vacuum VaJves. 5OA10A2 

Brass Whistle Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50A10A2 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50&10A* 

Brass Pump Valves.. .. 50A 1 <JA2 

Brass Steam Cocks. 4 7U>A!0AS 

Brass 8ervice, Meter sod Union Meter 

Cocks. 57*4A10A2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cup^.. 

60A10A2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

50A10A2 

Brass Lubricators.60A10AS 

Brass Air Valves.60A10A2 

Brass Air Cocks. . .. 60A1GA2 

Brass Gauge Cocks.55A10A2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50A10A2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.50A10A2 

Brass Test Pumps.50A10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.6OA10A2 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.20A10A2 

Brass Union Joints.60A10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipnles .. . .56A10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.56A10A2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie. Cross and Check 

Valves .65A10A2 

Iron Body Safety, Throttle, Back Pressure. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.6&&10A2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 66A10A2 

All Iron Valves.6&A10A2 


Miscellaneous. 


Cast Iron FittingB. 

Plugs and Bushings .... 
Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings. 


Discount 
per cent. 
. ...70A16 
. . .75A10 


Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters'.F lb 22 fi$ 24# 

4 * Ordinary . 6* 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 B 16* 

44 14 best. . f8* 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8*: assorted cans 11* 

Blue. Prussian, fair to 1 ,. 40Q65* 

“ in oil.45 5 66* 

Chinese dry 70* 

Ultramarine. .18fi$80f 

Brown, Spanish. ]U* 

Van Dyke.10&1* 

Dryers. Patent American..ass'd cans, t*; kegs, 7* 

Green, Chrome.. 15 # 18# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 A 18 5 25* 

Green, Paris.good, 90*; best, 25* 

Green. Paris in oil .good, 80*; best, 8S* 

Iron Hunt. Bricht Red.SI ft 2*4* 

Iron Paint, Brown .. W ft 1*2* 

Iron Paint, Purple.W t> I* 

[n>n Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red_fl b 6*4* 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red . jt fi> 5*2* 

Iron Puint, Ground in oil. Brown..$$6*2* 

Iron Paint. Ground. Purple...f b S* 

Litharge.6*4* 

Mineral Paints... . . .2 £ 4* 

Orange Mineral. 16* 

Red Lead. American. .6*4* 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry .$1.65£$1.7T 

Red Venetian in oil.aast'd cans, 11* ; kegx, 8* 

Red Indian Dry....i % if# 

Bose Pink.. .:lt # 13* 
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The Iron Age 


Thursday, November 29, 1888. 


The Hart Disk-Clutch Hoisting 
Machinery. 

We present on this and the following two 

' ... i • it _x_i: 


tions of an entirely new form of machine for 
giving motion to ropes, chains, &c. It 
was designed by Walter Hart, 2 and 
4 Stone street, New York, and constitutes 
one of several interesting exhibits at the 
American Institute fair now held at New 
York. The object of the design w as to 

{ >rovide an efficient machine for hoisting, 
owering, pulling, hauling, easing, and 
transmitting power, manipulating ropes, 


for the general purposes of a hoist; a spe¬ 
cific application of the principle in a device 
for attachment to the hand-rope hoist, so 
as to change it at will to a power-hoist; 
another specific application for the safe 
lowering of boats. The aim ot the pro¬ 
duction of this last was principally respon¬ 
sible for the invention. 

Fig. 2 represents the sectional view of the 
clutching mechanism, and clearly explains 
the nature of this detail. In this a plane¬ 
faced disk, B, is shown keyed to a shaft, 
A. The drum C, which also is keyed to 
this shaft, has a number of longitudinal 
[grooves; D is a loose bevel-faced disk 
with lugs fitting in the grooves in C, and 


in Fig. 8. The device, as will be 
readily seen, is a complete departure 
from the hitherto usual mechanical 
method by which ropes or chains are 
drawn in or paid out. The apparatus now 
in use, whether simple or complex, invaria¬ 
bly contains, as the principal part, a 
drum to which the rope or chain is made 
fast, and on which the one or the qther is 
rolled for drawing in or hoisting, or un¬ 
rolled for paying out or lowering. This 
method is not applicable when it is nec¬ 
essary for the rope or chain to be freed 
instantly and in its entirety. To accom¬ 
plish this, a capstan-head is generally used, 
it being affixed to shaft ends, two or three 



Fig. 1.—Hatchway Clutch Power Hoist. 


NEW HOISTING MACHINERY, DESIGNED BY WALTER HART, NEW YORK. 


liams, wire cable, belts and some classes 
of rigid objects, such as rods, bars and 
rails. 

The essential feature of the machine is 
found in the arrangement of two disks so 
as to rotate in different planes, and, while 
rotating, to gradually grasp, tightly hold 
.and gradually release any suitable object 
held between them, carrying it along with 
them in their motion of rotation. A lat¬ 
eral movement is given to one of the disks, 
by which it is caused to approach to or re¬ 
cede from the other, which permits not 
only of the placing of objects of different 
diameters or thickness between the disks, 
but allows of an exact adjustment of press- 
sire, in accordance with the demand of 
the strain, whether for hoisting, lowering, 
drawing in or paying out This lateral 
movement acts in conjunction with, or in¬ 
dependently of, the rotary, and can be ap¬ 
plied whether the machine is in motion or 
at rest. The engravings represent a sec¬ 
tional view of a double-acting machine 


having a channeled projecting sleeve E. 
The threaded sleeve F, working on A, has 
several projecting arms, each of which 
carries an anti-friction roller. The arms 
are of different lengths, and with the roll¬ 
ers hold the disk D at such an angle with 
respect to the shaft A that the inner faces of 
the two disks B and D are brought paral¬ 
lel along one line of the radii above the 
shaft, and from that line diverge on 
both sides, a maximum being reached 
at the directly opposite line. The nut G 
encircles F, and is held in place by the 
standards H and I. Rotation of the nut 
obviously produces lateral motion in F. 
The collar K, keyed on the shaft A, is fur¬ 
nished with anti-friction rollers, and re¬ 
sists the thrust of the screw-sleeve F, 
which is in effect the strain of the load. 
It will be seen accordingly that the prin¬ 
cipal working parts are few in number, 
and substantial in construction. 

One form of this hoisting machine 
Mr. Hart terms a clutch-winch is shown 


turns or more of the rope being made on 
such capstan-head. This demands that the 
loose end of the rope or chain should be 
held taut, so as to prevent surging, which 
requires the services of a separate person 
or persons. As long as there is any pull 
or strain on such rope or chain, it must be 
so held, or else must be made fast. The 
clutch-winch performs its work very dif¬ 
ferently. It grips the rape at any part of 
its length, be the size large or small. It 
holds the rope against any pull. It pays 
the rope out slowly, quickly, or instantly 
releases it. It can be constructed in 
duplicate, when it will at one and the 
same time act on two ropes, haul in 
and pay out, hoist and lower, hold fast 
both, pay out both, hold fast and pay 
out, hold fast and haul in. The variety of 
work it will perform is claimed to be far 
beyond the capacity of any other hoisting 
machine, while its action is more con¬ 
trollable. The machine can fill the func¬ 
tions of a number of different hauling de- 
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vices, and can replace the sprocket-wheel 
as a means of continuous motion. As an 
attachment to cranes, it allows of any 
length of rope or chain, as it does not wind 
on a drum but lays loosely. Furthermore, 
as the rope or chain is always the same 
distance from the center of the clutch- 
shaft, the power and speed are invariably 
uniform in regard to the rope and the 
load. 

As an auxiliary to change the hatchway 
hand-over-hand hoist to a power-hoist, the 
clutch can be fixed to the ceiling, as shown 
in Fig. 1. The clutch shaft is furnished 
with both a tignt pulley and a loose pulley, 
but it can be kept in continuous rotation, 
as lowering is effected by separating the 
disks ( by counter-motion of cord and nut) 
which opens the clutch. The guide then 
takes the position shown by the dotted 
lines a nd the hand rope falls in a perpen¬ 
dicular direction, as also shown by the 
dotted lines, the load descending by gravity 
being controlled by the check rope. If it 
is required to lower by power, then an ad¬ 
ditional fast-pulley with cross belt or other 
reversing device must be added and the 
grip kept closed. 

We have already indicated that the use 
for which the machine was first designed 
was the lowering of boats safely and rap¬ 
idly. Fig. 4 shows the method of appli¬ 
cation. It will be seen that, placing each 
of the falls in a separate clutch, on one 
shaft, both falls will be paid out simul¬ 
taneously and equally, lowemng the boat 
with an even keel. Only one man will 
thus be required to attend in a thorough 
manner to a duty which now takes several 
to carry out in an inefficient and uncertain 
way, especially when disaster calls for im¬ 
mediate action. The wide range of work 
and variety of form to which the device 
may be successfully applied is clearly ap¬ 
parent, and considerably enhances the in¬ 
terest, which, even with a more limited 
capacity, would be attached to it. 


Large Furnaces on Alabama Material. 


At the Birmingham meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
Fred. W. Gordon, of Philadelphia, read a 
paper on large furnaces on Alabama ma¬ 
ternal, as illustrated in practice by one of 
the Ensley furnaces of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railway Company. A number of 
well-known furnace managers took part in 
the discussion, a revised edition of their 
remarks being subsequently printed. We 
may quote the remarks of George Jamme, 
of the Dayton Coal and Iron Company, 
Dayton, Tenn: 

It is now about one month since the 
Birmingham meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers took place, 
and the reported success of the Ensley fur¬ 
naces continues. I see nothing, however, 
to materially change the opinion expressed 
by me at the meeting on Mr. Gordon’s 
paper, which appeared to me at that time 
to be rather a “headquartere-in-the-sad- 
dle” sort of bulletin than a convincing 
and established proof that high and large 
furnaces are best for Alabama materials. 
I have too much respect for Mr. Gordon’s 
evident and remarkable abilities, and cour¬ 
age in expressing his conviction, to cap¬ 
tiously criticise his expressed opinions, 
even had any reverse attended the 
operations of the two Ensley fur¬ 
naces now in blast. Any furnace is 
subject to accident, and in such matters 
conclusions should not be hasty; there¬ 
fore, I propose to give my views without 
reference to the events of the past month’s 
career of the Ensley furnaces, simply on 
general principles, as I gave them at Bir¬ 
mingham. Mr. Gordon, in introducing 
# our English cousins, and deprecating their 
action in decapitating their nigh furnaces, 
permits a wiaer range of criticism, and 
gjves an opportunity to correct a prevalent 


notion that the ores used in the furnaces 
of the Birmingham district and the Chat¬ 
tanooga district of the South, are one and 
the same in composition, and that the 
fuels used in these districts are also the 
same. I do not know that Mr. Gordon 
holds this opinion, but I do know that it 
is entertained by our cousins abroad and 
by many of our Northern friends. 

Coke .—Judgingfrom what we have seen 
in the way of coke at the Ensley and Pio- 


cause the coke to break across when 
being pulled and before the coke leaves 
the oven. The result is a general friabil¬ 
ity caused by the presence of these slate 
particles or pieces. This, however, can 
be remedied, so that Pratt coke need not 
necessarily be called a “ soft” coke, and 
there is no reasan why it cannot be made 
eqnal to fair competition with Connells- 
ville coke. It is as low in ash, about as 
high in carbon, it has the proper ring, is 



Fig . 3.— Double-Action Clutch Winch. 


HOISTING MACHINERY, DESIGNED 


neer furnaces, the coke used in Alabama is 
not a soft coke, or, if it is, it need not 
necessarily be so. There are many places 
on this continent where coke much softer 
and much more poorly put together is 
used, and still money is made in the man¬ 
ufacture of pig iron. If the coke at the 
above-mentioned furnaces is structurally 
soft, it is due to bad treatment of the coal, j 
either in mining Or immediately after¬ 
ward. It is due to the presence of slate 
particles, or rather pieces, more or less 
targe, that place themselves across the 
columnar structure, arrest the action 
of the incandescent gases in their 
work, and by their resistance to 
parting in the columnar direction 


BY WALTER HART, NEW YORK. 

equal to Connellsville in cell capacity, and 
I believe as able to resist crushing test as 
any Connellsville coke. Washing cannot 
be used to make it any better, for water is 
not abundant enough in the South near 
the Pratt mines to permit that process, 
and if there is anything in the claim that 
the Connellsville ash “ makes ” the Con¬ 
nellsville coke, it may as well be applied 
to Pratt coke. 

In the Chattanooga district the condi¬ 
tion of coke is very different. Afb 
is more abundant. It often rises to 
23 per cent, when the miners are 
careless, and 19 per cent, may be called 
normal. In this district high and large 
furnaces have been advocated, but have 
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not been as successful as was expected, not 
altogether because of the condition of the 
coke, but for reasons relating to the ores 
of the district. The use in them of ores 
of the Alabama district has not, however, 
altered the case. Coke made under the 
same conditions of manufacture as those 
of the present practice in Alabama 
and Tennessee would work exactly the 
same if made of coal from other dis¬ 
tricts, and with such coke, the dust- 
catchers, absolutely necessary in Alabama 
as well as Tennessee, would be required in 
districts where they are not yet known, to 
relieve the gorged stomachs of furnaces. 
With this evil furnace-managers in South¬ 
ern practice are well acquainted. Without 
the convenient dust-catchers, the coke 
would fill the flues with a dust which, 


moreover, is not found in the South to be 
as good a fertilizer as the dust found in 
the flues of Northern or Eastern furnaces. 

Plant .—No impartial visitor could find 
fault with the plant at Ensley, or, in fact, 
with any of the recently built furnaces in 
the Birmingham district. When the Ens¬ 
ley plant is complete it will be, without 
doubt, the finest in the world. Nothing 
has been spared to endow it with full 
power in every requisite. The plant is 
simply “ monumental.” Is this, however, 
a criterion of economy? Is it a commer¬ 
cial perfection? I think not. I take it 
for granted that furnaces are not built, 
like monuments, to be gazed at and 
admired. They must have a success¬ 
ful industrial life apart from natural ad¬ 
vantages of location; in other words, 
they must be built to make money, 
and as much of it as possible — not 
in a spasmodic manner, or in a steeple¬ 
chase style, resulting in such wrecks as are 
to be seen in and around Birmingham, in 
furnaces that are hardly a decade old, and 


are, by the way, not now ostentatiously 
exhibited by o.ur good friends in that city. 
It is quite certain that the large furnaces 
that have been in operation in Birmingham 
for several years have not been as success¬ 
ful as the smaller ones, either in free¬ 
dom from disaster, regular running, 
or a good quality of metal. With 
smaller furnaces, and more of them, 
the risks would be lessened; depressions 
would be tided over more easily by a more 
elastic control of production, and the first 
cost of erection would not be enhanced in 
the same degree as the risk and loss of 
time in recovering from “ trouble,” which 
are disproportionately large with furnaces 
of excessive width of bosh or great hight. 
For instance: Was the Ferry hill furnace, 
in England, with 103 feet hight and 27 


feet of bosh a success, as compared with 
the 80 teet hight, and 18 and 20 feet 
bosh of Middlesboro’, both sizes work¬ 
ing on similar materials ? Hight in 
a furnace, as I think Mr. Gordon 
will agree, is correlative to the ease 
of reducibility of the ore in use. Will the 
large Ensley be as successful in the use of 
the red fossil ores as the Belgian furnaces 
are, which use the Minette, and make re¬ 
spectable quantities at a price that even 
the most enthusiastic real estate agent in 
Birmingham or Sheffield has not yet dared 
utter ? The Belgian furnaces are not 
high furnaces; their hight reaches only a 
few feet above the top of the boshes 
of the Ensley; their stove capacity is very 
modest; but their low consumption of fuel 
is remarkable, and may yet be envied by 
our Ensley friends when they look behind 
the returns. 

In the manufacture of foundry pig (and 
that is the kind of stuff the Ensley furnaces 
will have to make) rapid driving becomes 
an absolute necessity—a sine qua non of 


good foundry iron. Anything that retards 
the pace gives time for saturation of the 
metallic iron with silicon, and is the cause 
of production of pig-metal with high 
silicon. Mr. Gordon couples large diam¬ 
eter with hight; these assist each other in 
preparing disasters; rapid driving is ac¬ 
companied with abundant blast, the sec¬ 
tion of plastic material is carried higher, 
and more readily within the reach of in¬ 
creased burden and cooling influences, and 
less under control than in the smaller fur¬ 
naces. 

Mr. Gordon does not seem to believe in 
the irregularity of composition of the 
Southern ores. With more extended actual 
practice he would have found that they do 
vary greatly (especially the hard ores) in 
the amount of lime; and, unfortunately, 
the difference does not carry with it a 
corresponding change in the proportion of 
silica. It is in this respect that I fear the 
practice of carrying a high percentage of 
silica in his calculated burden for slag will 
bring him to grief, or at least those who 
under his inspiration are in pursuit of 
large .production. I have not had 
opportunity to obtain an analysis of 
the pig iron we saw at Ensley, nor has 
the verdict of the captious customer had 
time to become known. Even at this time 
of writing I cannot see yet that the success 
so far obtained at Ensley is due to the pro¬ 
portions of the furnaces. The South Chi¬ 
cago furnaces, which have been proposed 
to us as examples of successful running, 
are not high furnaces in the proportions of 
the Ensley; and I would ask Mr. Gordon 
whether the brilliant success at the Chi¬ 
cago furnaces is not due to a proper mode 
of distribution of stock at the top, rather 
than to the low percentage of lime, and the 
special conditions and relations of iron and 
cinder produced. This mention of the South 
Chicago furnaces may seem digressive in 
discussing furnaces working on Alabama 
materials; yet it is a fair parallel argu¬ 
ment. Before ranging myself to Mr. 
Gordon’s opinion that high and large fur¬ 
naces are best for Alabama materials, I 
shall require further evidence produced by 
experience. But I feel quite sure that no 
one will yield with more grace than I, if 
any good way can be established to relieve 
the Southern furnace managers of some of 
the ills which, in the words of our former 
president, Mr. Bayles, make their hair turn 
prematurely gray. 


Visitors to the Scandinavian Exhibition, 
at Copenhagen, Denmark, have been 
struck with the remarkable electric light¬ 
house and its machinery, destined for the 
Hanstholm, on the west coast of Jutland. 
This light is about 2,000,000 candle-power, 
the greatest in the whole of Europe, its 
range being about 26 miles. With the 
light is combined a station for powerful' 
fog-horns, or roarers, worked by com¬ 
pressed air. The light is in the exhibition 
placed on an improved low tower, built of 
soft limestone, but the tower on the Hanst¬ 
holm is over 200 feet above the sea level. 
At the foot of the tower there is the build¬ 
ing containing the electric and pneumatic 
machinery for the light and for the fog¬ 
horn. The light has been kept burning 
every evening since the latter part of 
August, and the powerful flashes or rays 
revolving in the sky afford a remarkable 
sight. The foghorn war not sounded for 
fear of the tremendous roar annoying the 
inhabitants of Copenhagen in general, and 
the visitors to the exhibition more espe¬ 
cially. 


The Minnesota Iron Company will ship 
this year by rail and lake fully 450,000 tons 
of iron ore. The Chandler mine in Minne¬ 
sota will also ship between 50,000 and 
55,000 tons. The total production of the 
Vermillion range will thus be over half a 
million tons. 



Fig. 4 .—Clutch Boat Hoist. 


HOISTING MACHINERY, DESIGNED BY WALTER HART, NEW YORK. 
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The Armington & Sims Engine Works, cessfully meet the requirements of high-1 diem. This is more than two and a half 

_ speed engine running. A small forge is times as large as the famous Karg, which 

. fitted up for light work. The heavy was computed at 12,000,000 daily. The 

In referring to the works at Providence, engine castings are turned out under spe- well is thus proven the largest in that 
K. I., of the Armington & Sun 8 Engine c iaj arrangement outside of the works. section, if not in the world. It is owned 
Company, which we recently had an op- Considerable interest is attached to by the Syndicate Oil and Fuel Company 
portunity of visiting, we need not specially some of the engines which have more re- of Findlay, Ohio, a rival of the Standard, 
introduce to our readers the Armmgton & cently been turned out at the works and a The well is 1200 feet deep and 60 feet 
^Sims engine, which, witlnn the past few number which are now approaching com- in the Trenton rock. It gave scarcely any 
years, has established for itself so wide and pietion. Departing for special purposes gas when driled in, but on being tor- 
nattering a reputation. This, m fact, was f rom the well-known form of single cylin- pedoed it responded with a vast flow, 
strikingly evidenced by the amount of der automatic which in the past has done The well is now being tubed and packed 
work with which the shops at present are such good w r ork, a double cylinder engine and the gas will be shut in for use. 

-crowded, everything being worked to its was built, the aim being to secure if pos- __ 

.full capacity without apparently much re- sible smoother running and great power 

Jleving the pressure of business. # with compactness. The first engine of Labor-Saving Machinery. 

The company have been in the build- this design, we believe, was put into the - 

ings which they now occupy, on Eagle works of the Pond Machine Tool Com- From th e current number of the Fort- 
street , only for the last six months, the p anv> a t Plainfield, N. J , for driving nightly Review William Morris, poet and 
engines having previously been turned out their electric light plant.. The engine is artist, sends out over the roofs of the 
at the works of the Builders’ Iron Foun- 0 f -j .00 horse-power, and its performance world a quiet and exceedingly hitter cry 
dry. There is, accordingly, evidence of has been highlv satisfactory in every re- a £ a iusf the deteriorating effects upon 
newness in some of the shop arrangements, S p ec t. The design has been adopted for society of labor-saving machinery. The 
.strengthened by the additions which were the electric lighting installations aboard Philadelphia Ledger summarizes his views 
being made to the facilities for handling t he new cni i sers G f the navy, and several and comments on them. The artisan, Mor- 
and turning out work. The capacity of 0 f the engines have already been turned holds, no longer has in his work the 
the works for putting engines on the out T hey are rated at 30 horse-power, pleasure which he once enjoyed of indi- 
market is now rated at one engine Of 100 have 5x7 inch cylinders, and run at a vidual creation, of making it the expres- 
horse-power per day, and work is being speed of 400 revolutions per minute. The sion of Ids own individual taste and 
done constantly on some 200 engines of cran ks are set 180° apart, so that a prac- skill; having lost that, he has lost the 
various sizes and m different stages of licallv perfect balance of the moving inciting cause of happiness which his 
•completion. Power for the shops is sup- parts is obtained. Both valves are worked daily labor should give rum, and he finds 
pliea by a 90 horse-power Armmgton & k v one V alve stem but in all other resnects his vocation dull and cheerless. The man 
Bims engine. In the line of heavy tools, the det^ils are similar to those of the become a mere part of the machine; 
our attention was specially attracted by a single engine. The engines are coupled * s not greater, but less than it; he is 
10-foot Niles boring mill, and two others to t ^ 3 dynamos either by flexible coup- not elevated, but cast down by it. To the 
of 6 and 7 foot capacity, built by the Pond ijj™ or by gearing. A striking novelty skilled, ambitious handicraftsman, losing 
Machine Tool Company. A large number j s f^ lind i n ‘the compound condensing en- his creative skill, the labor-saving machine 
of interesting special tools, among them oi ne8 which the works are now building has become the great invading Moloch, 
milling machines, rotary planers, and a 8pec ; a i order from the Government the destroyer of his originality and his 
planer of novel design, with stationary They are intended for the ordnance shops I 0 ®!®- 

table and traveling tool block, built by a ^ Washington and are arranged for rope But the maker of things is not the only 

the Newton Machine Tool Works, of driving, each engine having two sheaves, sufferer from labor-saving machinery; the 
Philadelphia, are used, the character of The cylinders are placed side by side, and buyer of them also suffers. He is no longer 
the work to be done affording a good op- have diameters of 10* and 16* inches, permitted to purchase a thing of use or 
portunity for their employment. All with 12-inch stroke. The engines will run show which is in itself unique; he must 
the smaller plane surfaces of various parts w j t h 220 pounds boiler pressure, and at a buy one of many all alike, made by the 
of the engines are ground, a Brown & S p ee d of 275 revolutions, at which they hundreds or thousands, or millions from 
Sharpe grinder, and one built by the will ater age 100 horse-power each. The the same pattern, wrought out upon the 
Springfield Glue and Emery Wheel Com- cran ks here also are set 180° apart with 881116 lines by the same machine. The 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., being ^he ga^e advantage of perfectly balanced man who wishes to wear a hat of last 
used for the purpose. The work ac- parts. Five engines of this design will year’ 8 fashion cannot do so; he must 
complished by them is quickly and be built for the Government. A set of wear the one of this year’s fashion, as the 
cheaply done and eminently satisfac- engines 12 in number, which are in machines are no longer making the former, 
tory. In the upper of the several stories course of construction for the Philadelphia His furniture must be like that of his 
of the main building only comparatively Edison Company also deserve notice, neighbors; the machine decrees the design, 
light machinery is placed, one of the floors They are to develop 440 horse-power each, the execution of it. 

being given up to a nickel-plating plant or over 5000 horse-power altogether, and But > bad 88 thls begins, still worse re- 

for plating lubricators and other special run at 230 revolutions. The remark- ma ins behind. The worst of it all is, says 

fittings for the engines. All these floors a hi y high speed for engines of this size is Nr. Morris, that the machine in forge, 
receive light from all sides, the building specially noteworthy, and their perform- factory and shop has come between the 
standing alone, and are therefore remark- ance when completed mav well be watched employer and employed, destroying the 
ably cheerful and in striking contrast to w ^b interest. Eclipsing all previous en- °Id close and friendly relations between 
the average machine shop. For the eco- gines, however, so far as speed is con- them there, separating them by a wide, 
nomic handling of the heavier parts of cerued, will be’ the engines designed for dee P> impassable gulf of divergent inter¬ 
work a system of overhead trolleys has W orking the electric search lights which «***• The employers are a class of “slave- 
been adopted, the conveniences of which are to be fitted up in the bows of the new holders,” the employed, “slaves.” The 
are too generally appreciated to require cru i ser8 0 f the navy. Great compactness, machine breeds discontent among the 
special remark. These trolleys have a lift- coupled with the requisite power, is there workingmen; it makes Socialists, Com¬ 
ing capacity of 10 tons, amply sufficient an element of considerable importance, munists, dangerous classes of them, 
for all requirements. In addition the wd l, we think, be secured in a very I Q this lament of the poet, artist and 
ground floors are fitted up with tracks and mar k e d degree in these engines for which Socialist, for Mr. Moms of late years has 
cars, the tracks running through the yard patterns are now being made. They will become a noted teacher of the creed of 
from one building to another in different embody the main features of the regular Socialism and a great leader in its ranks, 
directions, a number of turn-tables being Armington & Sims engine, but will have there is that one g™ 11 of regretful truth 
provided. Heavy pieces of work can thus two double-acting vertical 3 x 5-inch cyl- which gi yes excuse^for its being made, 
be readily carried from shop to shop. A i n ders, and are to run at a speed of 800 But from even the poet’s, artist’s, and 
10-ton traveling crane erected in the yard revolutions per minute, at which they will especially from the Socialist’s point of 
further facilitates this work, and is spe- develop 20 horse-power. Mr. Armington v 16 ^ the latter •» he maintains, a 
•cially useful in loading the finished engines has ; n eontemnlation also a 200 horse*- well-wisher and helper of humanity, there 
on trucks for shipment. The crane has “£ doubircompound tandem eS, » 8 good deal to be said in favor of the 
been designed by Mr. Pardon Armington w hich, in the event of being designed, labor-saving machine. It is not, as Mr. 
and runs with remarkably little friction, a wou id probably be put on the market as a Norris now contends, and as thousands 
light wind being sufficient to carry it along re gular engine for general manufacturing before him have erroneously contended, an 
its track. Every engine before being sent purposes. The activity in all departments unmixed evil. 

out is tested under steam, a special room a ^ the works will perhaps be better real- Admitting that it has interfered with 
being fitted up with testing blocks and i^d when it is stated that the company individual invention and skill, and made 
other necessary appliances. The drafting present 87 engines behind their artisans fewer and workmen more numer- 

rooms and pattern-making department are orders. °us; that it has multiplied bad or mdiffer- 

in a separate building. No heavy foundry ‘ - mm ent designs of things, and so dwarfed 

work is done, there being only a small Prof. Edward Orton, State Geologist, original creations and crushed out the 

brass foundry for turning out composition has made a measurement of the monster gas myriad forms of beauty which would have 
castings and Babbitt metal. This latter is well drilled at Findlay lately and computes grown from under the hands of hosts of 
compounded with great care, so as, to sue- the yield at 31,600,000 cubic feet per skilled workers, must it not also be ad- 
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mitted that it has given of such taste 
And beauty as it produces to millions 
where handicraft gave only to the fa¬ 
vored few, the wealthy? And if it has 
reduced the number of artisans and in¬ 
creased the number of poor work¬ 
men, has it not given to both those classes 
a prosperity undreamed of by the old 
handicraftsman? Compare the state of the 
workman of these days of the labor-saving 
machine with that of his predecessors; 
look into his home tilled with many cojn- 
forts which formerly would have been con¬ 
sidered luxuries by all but the very rich; 
look at his well-housed, well-fed, well- 
clothed family; look at his wage rate, at 
his savings in bank and building associa¬ 
tion, and compare his condition with that 
of those who before him wrought 12, often 
14 hours per diem with their hand tools. 
The homes of the workmen of to-day are 
infinitely more tastefully furnished than 
were those of the fairly well-to-do before 
the machine was brought into factory and 
shop. And as for the rich, are their 
homes less beautiful or artistic than those 


showed that the operatives of them 
earned an average of $126, gold, more in 
1884 than in 1880. In this last mentioned 
year the hours of labor were 14, in the 
former mentioned year they were 10, so 
that the wages of 1884 per hour, as com¬ 
pared with those of 1830, were double. 
Further, said Mr. Atkinson, “Skillful 
female weavers earn more now than male 
overseers and second hands earned in 
1830.” In 1817 the average wages of 
skilled artisans in New York City, where 
they were as high as anywhere, were $9 
per week, and a working day was 12 
hours long. 

It is not ouly in this country that the 
wages of the workman have increased and 
his hours of labor decreased since labor- 
saving machinery came into common use; 
the same conditions have prevailed every¬ 
where, though not to so great a degree. 
The machine has undoubtedly dwarfed or 
killed some of the genius or talent of indi¬ 
vidual craftsmen; but, considered in re¬ 
spect of all its influences, it has not left the 
world worse, but better, for its coming. The 



NEW BELT POWER PUNCH, BUILT BY THE NEW DOTY MFG. CO., 

JANESVILLE, WIS. 


of their elders? Never before in the life 
of the world was art so common in the de¬ 
signing and making of all things as now, 
and never before was the artistic feeling 
so great or so generally shared. Art in 
even the surroundings of life belongs now 
to the multitude, where once it belonged 
to the few. 

As a Socialist Mr. Morris would have 
the great masses of those who labor for 
their daily bread lifted up out of vice, ig¬ 
norance and dire poverty. He would 
make them all prosperous, contented, 
happy. In 1800 wheat was a dollar a 
bushel, and the average wage rate $1 a 
day. Put the two facts together and it 
will be seen that it then took a whole 
week’s wages—yes, more—to buy a barrel 
of flour. Until the recent increase of the 
price of flour, caused by the partial wheat 
failure of this year, a barrel of excellent 
flour could be bought for $5, the very 
highest fancy grade for $6, or for, at the 
most, the wage for three days’ work. 

One ot the best authorities on economi¬ 
cal questions in this country is Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Atkinson, of Massachusetts. In the 
elaborate paper read by him in 1884, at 
Montreal, before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, he ex¬ 
hibited the great increase of wages which 
had occurred in this country since 1830. 
Taking two cotton mills as examples, he 


machine has not only cheapened homes, food, 
clothing and fuel to the entire body 
of consumers, but it has made of the 
great farming class a richer class. It 
has taken thousands or hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of men from the mines, shops and 
forges and made farmers of them. Farm¬ 
ing pays chiefly because of the labor- 
saving machine, of that which makes 
the implements of the farm and of that 
which transports the products of the 
farm to market. The labor-saving ma¬ 
chine has added to the hosts of consum¬ 
ers, has created a demand from millions 
for such things as were once bought only 
by the rich, and, though it has wrought 
evil in some ways, it has wrought infinite 
good in others. If it has hurt labor in 
some ways, it has helped it in others, and, 
by making the lives of men and women 
more prosperous, it has made them hap¬ 
pier. _ 


We find the following in the Philadel¬ 
phia Press: From the talk among influ¬ 
ential Republicans in the iron trade it 
would appear that James M. Swank, man¬ 
ager of the American Iron and Steel Asso¬ 
ciation, stands a much better chance of 
securing substantial recognition from the 
incoming Federal Admistration than many 
of those being boomed for office by the 
political leaders. The influence back of 

D 


Mr. Swank will be potential with the 
powers at Washington. In providing the 
sinews of war which gave Chairman Quay 
the opportunity to put his plans into suc¬ 
cessful operation, the iron trade of Penn¬ 
sylvania was most liberal, and this was 
brought about largely through Mr. 
Swank’s efforts. The importance and 
efficiency of his services in distributing 
the tariff tracts broadcast through the 
States are recognized by the interests 
represented, and the feeling is that too 
much cannot be done in acknowledgment. 
In addition to recommending his appoint¬ 
ment to a suitable position under the 
Government, there is talk of the manu¬ 
facturers making a personal testimonial 
of their appreciation in the presentation 
to Mr. Swank of a $10,000 house. 

New Belt Power Punch. 


We show on this page an engraVingof a 
new belt power punch made by the New 
Doty Mfg. Company, of Janesville, Wis., 
for the use of boiler-makers and sheet-iron 
workers generally. The punches are built 
from new patterns in the different sizes, 
ranging in weight from 150 to 8000 
pounds. The smallest one will punch a 
J-inch hole in J-inch iron or its equivalent 
to the center of 4 inches, and the largest 
will punch a 1-inch hole in f-inch iron or 
its equivalent to the center of 74 inches. 
These machines are strong and well pro¬ 
portioned. All shafts, bolts and plungers 
are of steel, and every machine is fitted 
with an improved stripper, which can be 
adjusted to the T0 Vxr P art of an inch. The 
deeper jawed machines are provided with 
links, and when these are adjusted the 
machines will do still heavier work. The 
machines all have tight and loose pulleys 
and start and stop with a clutch worked 
by a lever. They can be started and 
stopped instantly, thus holding the punch 
at any desired point. The distance from 
the center of punch to the front of ma¬ 
chines is but £ inch, thus enabling the 
operator to punch flanges. 


The famous Cockerill Company, of 
Belgium, made a gross profit in the last 
year of 2,927,740 francs, against 2,395,- 
420 francs the previous year. For a divi¬ 
dend of 50 francs per share and for 
writing off for depreciation 828,729 were 
needed, and 464,443 francs were paid for 
loss in building two unserviceable steam¬ 
ers on the Ostend-Dover line. The com¬ 
pany employ 8800 men, to whom 8,863,- 
997 francs in wages w r ere paid. 


Prof. Hanford Henderson, of the De¬ 
partment of Chemistry and Physics at the 
Philadelphia Manual Training School, has 
just issued in pamphlet foim his lecture 
on “Aluminium,” which was delivered 
early this year before the Franklin Insti¬ 
tute. The importance which has always 
been attached to the production of cheap 
aluminium makes the subject one of spe¬ 
cial interest at the present time, and the 
lecture will be found very profitable read¬ 
ing. Professor Henderson briefly reviews 
the investigations of some of the earlier 
scientists, such as Lavoisier, Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Davy, Oersted and others, and then 
describes the method of preparing metallic 
aluminium originated by Deville, and 
which, as may not be unknown, is the 
method in practice at the great French 
establishment at Salindres. It is notf the 
sole source of the metal in France and 
England, and has more recently been so 
greatly improved that unless some exceed¬ 
ingly advantageous method of reduction is 
proposed it promises to remain the ruling 

E rocess. The improvements brought out 
y Mr. H. Y. Castner, of New York, are 
also dwelt upon, as well as the Cowles 
process. 
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Registering Scale-Beam Attachment. 


The fact that where large amounts of 
any kind of material are being weighed 
mistakes in recording the weights are very 
apt to be made, has prompted Messrs. 
Borden, Selleck & Co., 48-50 Lake street, 
Chicago, Ill., to bring out the scale-beam 
attachment which we show on this page, 
the nature of the arrangement, we tnink, 
will be readily understood. 

The shelf A receives an electrotype of 
raised figures, which correspond exactly 
in location with the divisions and gradua¬ 
tion on the beam—in other words, 
if the poise C rested in the notch repre¬ 
senting 40,000 pounds in weight a strik¬ 
ing bar, B, attached to it will come im¬ 
mediately over 40,000 in raised figures on 
the support A A. Hence, if the striker 
B receives a sharp blow at D it will bring 
the striker B D in contact with the raisea 
figures 40,000, and this will be printed on 
a card that is placed between the striker 
and the figures. The long beam is gradu- 


gether, we may snip the edge of one or 
two of the thicknesses, but the piece can¬ 
not then be torn across. With steel the 
c^se is different. It is true that in the 
present day we hear very little indeed of 
mysterious steel failures, but it must not 
be forgotten that immunity has been pur¬ 
chased by the sacrifice of much initial 
strength. 

The Benardos Electric Welding 
Process. 

The process of welding invented by Mr. 
N. V. Benardos, of Petersburg, consists in 
laying the pieces of metals to be united on 
one another with the welding seam spread 
with chips of the same metal, to form the 
negative electrode of a voltaic arc. The 
circuit occurs through an iron table upon 
which they lie, ana which is connected 
with one pole of the source of electricity, 
•A carbon, depending in size on the strength 
of the current as well as upon the hard¬ 
ness of the metals to be welded, is placed in 


Regenerative Gas Engines. 


The next step in the direction of in¬ 
creased economy *of fuel in gas engines 
will, according to the London Engineer , 
most probably be the utilization of the 
waste heat of the exhausted gases. The 
other important sources of loss—viz., radi¬ 
ation ana absorption of heat by the water- 
jacket—may be regarded as unavoidable 
with motors of the present prevailing 
types. Engines have no doubt been pro¬ 
posed which dispense with the water- 
jacket altogether, but there seems to be 
little probability of such machines coming 
into extended practical use. It is also sig¬ 
nificant that the most successful gas-engine 
builders appear to regard the method of 
external refrigeration as a necessary evil, 
and make no serious attempt to do away 
with it. Putting aside, then, the losses 
due to radiation and conduction, amount¬ 
ing in all to about 66 per cent., we have 
about 17 percent, of the total heat of com¬ 
bustion converted into available power, 



ated to 500 pounds, and the least amount 
. that can therefore be weighed on that beam 
is 500 pounds, while the small beam E is 
graduated with 500 pounds, 20 pounds at 
a time, it, of course, becomes necessary to 
add the weights at the two different points 
to get the exact weight. The engraving 
represents a railroad track scale-beam, and 
they are never graduated finer than we 
have stated above. The same principle 
can be applied to any style of scales where 
the graduations may run to pounds or 
half-pounds, but on the railroad track 
scales 20 pounds is as close as it is cared 
to go. The raised type on the shelf A A 
has a type-writer ribbon stretched length¬ 
ways. It is evident that weights taken in 
this way will prevent the many mistakes 
that occur from careless reading of the 
weight indicated on the beam, from an 
incorrect record in the weigh book, &c. 


The reason why a comparatively large 
crack in an iron-plate is by no means so 
injurious as a very small one in a steel 
plate, lies in the fact that the iron is not 
homogeneous. It consists, so to speak, of 
a number of separate layers pasted to¬ 
gether with cinder. Unless the crack ex¬ 
tends through all the layers to the same 
depth, rending cannot well be initiated. 
If, for example, we take half a dozen 
thicknesses of calico and cement them to- 


an insulated holder connected by a cable to 
the other pole and forms the positive elec¬ 
trode. This is passed to ana fro over the 
seam by a workman who protects his hand 
from sparks by a leather glove and his eyes 
by a dark glass screen fastened to the car¬ 
bon holder. As soon as the workman 
brings the carbon to the proper distance 
from the seam the electric current leaps 
from pole to pole with a strong hissing, 
and melts very rapidly the chips and edges 
of the metal bars, which are united when 
cooled. This process should be called 
rather soldering than welding, for in weld¬ 
ing the Heated metals are united by mech¬ 
anical working, while in soldering a third 
metal is used to cement the other two to¬ 
gether. One thing is to be noted—the 
metal in the weld has had its condition 
changed from a fibrous to a crystalline 
structure, which is evidently due to the 
complete fusing of a metal afterward rapidly 
cooled. The tensile strength at the weld 
is considerably decreased, as records of a 
few tests seem to indicate. 


The new rail mill of the Allegheny 
Bessemer Steel Company will be ready to 
start up, so it is stated, in January. 
While not as large as the Edgar Thomson 
Works, it will be one of the most com¬ 
plete mills in the country, and will have 
all the latest improvements and appliances. 


while an almost equal quantity of heat 
passes away in the exhaust gases without 
performing any duty. In the Atkinson 
cycle engine the quantity of heat carried 
off by the jacket is only about 19 per cent., 
the heat converted into work is nearly 20 
per cent., and the heat carried off by ex¬ 
haust is over 50 per cent. In gas engines 
of good construction the escaping gases 
have a temperature of about 500° C., and, 
if we assume the maximum temperature to 
be 1500° C., the theoretical efficiency 
would be 0.56. Now, if we suppose the 
temperature of the exhaust gases to be use¬ 
fully lowered to, say, 140° C. with the 
same initial temperature, the theoretical 
efficiency would rise to 0.76, with a corres¬ 
ponding gain in actual efficiency. It is 
not practicable to reduce the final temper¬ 
ature by further expansion of the gases in 
the cylinder, so that some form of regen¬ 
eration affords the only means of a closer 
approximation to the conditions of maxi¬ 
mum efficiency. 

The employment of regenerators with en¬ 
gines using town’s gas is, for obvious rea¬ 
sons, out of the question; but for the rap¬ 
idly increasing / number of motors burning 
producer gas, the application of the regen¬ 
erative system must lead to a large saving of 
fuel. Atkinson and Otto engines working 
with Dowson gas are at present using less 
than 1.5 pounds of coal per indicated horse- 
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power per hour, as certified by their users, 
who can have no reason for understating 
their fuel consumption. In some cases itj 
is said to be as low as 1.1 pound; and it 
may be safely assumed that gas motors 
using generator gas can be worked with 
an hourly consumption of 1.25 pounds of 
coal per horse-power—particularly if the 
engines are specially designed for burning 
generator gas—as ordinary engines have 
features which, though advantageous when 


tion, as the temperature of the exhaust 
gases is low enough to permit the use of 
continuous conducting regenerators. Gas 
generators working with cold air use about 
5 per cent, by weight of steam with the 
air blast; and the percentage of combusti¬ 
ble in the gas averages 40 per cent., with 
over 50 per cent, of nitrogen. A hot-air 
supply arawn from a regenerator would 
insure the decomposition of a larger pro¬ 
portion of steam, thus enriching the gas 


Fig. 1 .—Clamping Mechanism. 



Resolve to stop mining under existing cir¬ 
cumstances on the first day of December, 1888, 
for an indefinite period; provided that any coal 
required in the fiat trade for this city or be¬ 
tween here and Parkersburg shall not be af¬ 
fected by this resolution. 

After the meeting, a number of the opera¬ 
tors stated that the production and ship¬ 
ment of coal has been so great this season 
that the markets have become completely 
gutted and prices too low to afford any 
profit. This is the first time that the iron 
operators have been compelled to suspend 
mining on account of overproduction. 


The Davis Bench Dog and Clamp. 


We show on this page engravings of a 
new form of bench dog and clamp brought 
out by F. N. Gove, 16 Exchange 
Place, N. Y. It is of simple and sub¬ 
stantial construction, and will be found 
useful in a variety of ways. Fig. 2 rep¬ 
resents the device in position on a bench, 
holding a board, while Fig. 1 shows rear 
views of the clamping mechanism. It 
will, no doubt, be readily understood that 
the two grooved projections on each dog, 
which resemble screws, one of them being 
movable laterally, are slipped into two ad¬ 
joining holes in the side of the bench at 
approximately the desired distance apart. 
Pushing down the end levers then brings 
into operation a cam on each of their ends, 
which acts on the movable projection, 
causing the dog to firmly grip the bench. 
The clamp adjustment is easily and quickly 
made, the clamp, as shown in the upper 
of the two cuts, marked Fig. 1, having a 
lateral travel of several inches. It also is 
firmly clamped by pressing down a lever. 
This, by means of a toggle action, causes the 



Fig. 2 .—General View of Device in Working Position. 


THE DAVIS BENCH DOG AND CLAMP, MADE BY F. N. GOVE, N. Y. 


gas of high calorific power is used, lead to 
considerable loss when fuel gas is substi¬ 
tuted. Rankine estimated that 90 per cent, 
of the heat in the exhaust of air engines 
might be retained for use by means of a 
regenerator. If we suppose, in the case of 
a gas engine working in near proximity to 
the producer or generator, that 75 per 
cent, of the exhaust heat could be returned 
to the producer by means of a suitable re¬ 
generator, the fuel consumption would be 
reduced to less than 1 pound per indicated 
horse-power per hour—a result certainly 
worth striving for. The regenerative ap¬ 
paratus required is simple and inexpensive, 
and woula require practically no atten- 


and reducing the volume of useless nitro 
gen. _ 


Monongahela Coal Mines. —At a 

meeting of the Monongahela Valley Coal 
Shippers, held in Pittsburgh on Monday, 
the 19th inst., the following resolution 
was adopted: 

Whereas. The unprecedented continuation of 
water for snipping coal has so overstocked the 
market that it is impossible for us to make 
sales at any prices; ana, 

Whereas, The landings at Cincinnati and 
Louisville are filled up to their utmost capacity, 
and in the event of severe freezing weather or 
extreme high water, there would certainly be 
immense loss. We, therefore, 


serrated clamp proper to slightly mov 
both forward ana downward sufficient to 
se.curely hold the board. The set screw 
shown at the bottom is for the purpose of 
taking up wear on the bar along which 
the clamp fixture is moved. The serrated 
clamps are capable of being set at differ¬ 
ent hights, set screws holding them in 
place. _ 

Referring to the matter of great weights 
on locomotive driving wheels, it is inter¬ 
esting to note that in the Swinerton poly¬ 
gon-driver locomotive, now running on 
the Boston and Lowell road, and which a 
short time ago was so much talked about, 
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a weight of 19 tons is borne by the single 
pair of drivers. The damaging effect of 
this excessive weight on the permanent 
way will no doubt soon become apparent. 
Incidentally we may repeat that the polyg¬ 
onal feature of the drivers has not proved 
a success. The 210 faces milled on the 
wheel treads soon disappear after running, 
and the engine is therefore virtually a 
locomotive with a single pair of ordinary 
drivers 


New Suction and Force Pump. 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., are bringing out the new 
suction and force pump, shown in the an¬ 
nexed engraving. It is mounted on a 
strong iron frame, with gearing, tight and 
loose pulleys, &c., ana is adapted for 
feeding boilers or working in any place or 
capacity under heavy pressure. The pump 
is geared 4 to 1, and for continuous serv¬ 
ice the pulley shaft may be run between 
140 to 160 revolutions per minute, and 



New Suction and Force Pump. 


against 75 pounds pressure per square 
inch. The stroke measures 44 inches. 
The pump is made in five sizes. 


The New Sturtevant Automatic 
Engine. 

In addition to the single-valve automatic 
engine which Mr. B. F. Sturtevant, of 
Boston, Mass., brought out about a year 
and a half ago, he is now building engines 
with independent expansion valves ana sep¬ 
arate outboard pedestals. The older de¬ 
sign, it may be remembered, was self- 
contained. The most marked characteristic 
is in the novel and peculiar form and com¬ 
bination of the main and cut-off valves. 

The passages m the main valve, for the 
admission of steam to the cylinder, do not 
extend through the entire thickness of the 
valve, as is usually the case when a riding 
valve is used, but resemble the exhaust 
cups, except that they are only as wide as 
the ports in the cylinder. Within the 
thickness of the main valve is a cylindrical 
seat, in which runs a cut-off piston valve, 
which receives from the variable cut-off 
eccentric a differential movement relatively 
to that of the main valve, such that it is 
withdrawn just before the beginning of 
the stroke, opening the passage through 
the main valve into the cylinder. The 
piston-valve returns, at the dictation of 
the governor, to close the passage and cut 
off the steam. As at this time the two 
valves are moving in opposite directions, 
this action is almost instantaneous. 
This particular form of cut-off valve, 
having very little motion in its seat and 
being subject to no lateral pressure, has 
very little wear. Even were there a little 
leakage after continued service, it would 
cause but very slight loss. It could only 
take place during expansion, before the 


closing of the port by the lap of the main 
valve—that is, only in the earlier stages of 
expansion, when the difference between 
cylinder and chest pressure is slight, and 
even then this leak would be only into 
the cylinder and never into the exhaust. 
The main valve is set to cut off at three- 
quarters stroke; but, obviously, such cut¬ 
off is usually of no effect, for the cut-off 
valve is expected, for economical running, 
to act before the half-stroke is completed. 
The main valve is carefully balanced by 
pressure plates upon its back, so that the 
power required to move it is reduced to a 
minimum. 

The cut-off valve stem passes through 
the tubular stem of the main valve, which 
is fitted with a stuffing-box at its outer 
end. Perfect alignment and freedom from 
wear are secured by guiding the stems by 
a small cross-head attached to the main 
stem. - 

Supported by four studs upon the arms 
of the governor pulley are four weights, 
co-operating by their centrifugal force to 
compress two long and powerful springs. 
The cut-off eccentric is pivoted to the hub 
of the governor and is so connected with 
this system of weights and springs that 
the action of the weights swings it across 
the shaft regulating the cut-off. but in no 
way affecting the admission, exhaust and 
compression, which are controlled by the 
main valve. The heavy weights, the stiff 
springs and the balanced frictionless valve 
combine to make the governor very sensi¬ 
tive to the least change in the load and 
speed. Too sudden action on its part is 
prevented by a dash-pot connected with 
the system of weights and springs. The 
points of admission, exhaust and com¬ 
pression being in no way affected by load 
or speed, ana the only duty of the piston 
valve being to cut off the steam, the effects 
of change of load or speed, so evident in 
other engines, are not, it is claimed, per¬ 
ceptible upon the cards from this class of 
engines. The largest size engines of this 
type are provided with a fly-wheel inde¬ 
pendent of the governor, and, for the 
purpose of lessening the thickness of the 
main valve, two cut-off piston valves in¬ 
stead of one are arranged to run side by 
side within its thickness. Otherwise the 
construction of the two types is substan¬ 
tially the same. 

It is not without interest to note here 
also that Mr. Sturtevant is now building 
small single-valve upright automatic en¬ 
gines 


The Leland Tap Driving Head. 


Every mechanic is well aware of the 
many difficulties attending machine tap¬ 
ping, and also of the great amount of 
time consumed in doing the same opera¬ 
tion by hand. 

The Leland Patent Driving Head, 
brought out by the Hampden Tool Com¬ 
pany, of Holyoke, Mass., is designed to 
solve these difficulties, combining also great 
speed with accuracy. One of these ma¬ 
chines, it is claimed, is capable of doing 
the work of five or six men in shops where 
it is in operation, and giving excellent 
satisfaction. The machine is made in but 
one size, covering the whole field from 
J inch to 14 inch inclusive, without any 
adjustment from one size to another. 
Ordinarily the attachment will be used in 
upright drill or screw machines which 
have right and left belts for going ahead 
or reversing at will. The annexed cut 
explains the construction. In operating 
the upper member is lowered until its 
driving lugs come in contact with those 
of the lower member, which are on a 
clutch ring, driven by being thrust into 
its taperea seat by two wedges. These 
are actuated by a toggle joint operated 
by a spring, as shown. The tap, with its 
spindle projecting top and bottom, is held 


by a spring gib, allowing an easy change 
from one size to another. As the bottom 
of the hole is approached, the tap spindle 
moves up, taking with it the guiding bar 
for the toggle joint, thus drawing in the 
wedges and allowing the clutch ring 
to drop off its seat ana pass around freely. 
This permits the lower member to come 
to rest while the machine still goes ahead. 
The driving clutch is now thrown out by 
virtue of the tap spindle being at the bot¬ 
tom of the hole. For reversing the cross 
head of the drill or other driving machine is 
raised until the pin passing through the 
shank of the lower member drops to its 
seat in the chamber of the upper member 
and comes in contact with the side reversing 
pin. The driving machine having been 



Tap-Driving Head , Made by the Hampden 
Tool Co ., Holyoke, Mass. 


reversed, the tap is withdrawn from the 
hole. The full lines in the engraving 
show the driving position of the details, 
and the dotted lines show the tapping 
position when at the bottom of hole. 

According to one of our German ex¬ 
changes, a new process has been brought 
out in Vienna of turning out copper-coated 
steel wire for electrical purposes. The old 
method was galvanic, while, according to 
the one now proposed, the steel wire will 
be coated by spirally winding around it 
very thin copper bands. We need per¬ 
haps not specially point out that the 
object in all such wires is to combine the 
great conducting power of the copper with 
the tenacity of the steel. 

It is feared that the death of Dr. Hoe- 
tetter will necessitate the reorganizing of 
the South Pennsylvania Railroad, of which 
he was one of the leading men. His estate 
is valued at $14,000,000. 
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THE WEEK. 

The Standard Oil magnates are now said 
to aspire to a complete control of the 
natural gas interests of the great manu¬ 
facturing center comprised in Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio ana West Virginia. A 
Pittsburgh stock broker is quoted as say¬ 
ing : 1 * The Standard people saw what a big 
thing there was in gas, and have gone 
quietly along absorbing millions of acres 
of gas lines, and the gas companies will 
wake up some fine morning to find their 
supply of gas utterly inadequate, their 
lanas all drilled, and the Standard Oil 
Company ready to purchase their stock or 
furnish them gas at their own terms. In 
addition to this they practically own the 
Ohio oil field, and will be prepared some 
day to make more gas than the world can 
burn.” The $11,000,000 of dividend¬ 
paying stock represented by a Philadel¬ 
phia company is supposed to be looked 
upon as a tempting morsel. 

Goldwin Smith, at the recent banquet 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
expatiated freely upon the promised ad¬ 
vantages of commercial union with Can¬ 
ada, but so long as the leaders of the two 
great political parties in the United States 
are not disposed to favor the project apart 
from political union discussion is idle. 

About half of the land west of Central 
Park, New York, owned by the late 
Joshua Jones, was sold at auction last 
week by the executors of the estate and 
brought about $2,000,000. The property 
was bought by Mr. Jones’ father in 1808 
for less than $3000. 

A plan is under consideration by the 
Southwestern roads to regulate traffic in the 
interest of security holders as well as in 
that of shippers. It is proposed to run all 
competitive business through a clearing 
house, the supervision of which shall be in 
the hands of persons outside of the man¬ 
agement of any one of the companies. An 
important detail of this plan is that no 
president shall be allowed to act inde¬ 
pendently of the majority of the board of 
control without the authority of his di¬ 
rectors. 

Despite the alarming war rumors lately 
flying in Europe the speech of the 
Emperor at the opening of the German 
Reichstag was extremely pacific and with¬ 
out allusion to military credits. 

The industrial exposition at Richmond, 
Va., during seven weeks was visited by 
500,000 people, freight tonnage on the 
railroads meanwhile almost doubled; bank 
clearances in October increased nearly 
$2,500,000 as compared with the same 
month in 1887, and it is claimed that the 
Richmond exposition not only cleared ex¬ 
penses, but wul yield a handsome dividend 
to the stockholders. 

United States Treasurer Hyatt, in his 
annual report, just completed, states that 
the surplus available for the reduction of 
the public debt at the close of the fiscal 
year was $111,000,000, an increase of 
$8,000,000 over the year before. During 
the year the net Treasury balance increased 
about $60,000,000, due to an increase of 
$37,000,000 in the assets and a diminution 
of $23,000,000 in the liabilities. The net 
decrease of the principal of the interest- 
bearing debt during the year was $75,000,- 
000. Of this amount $51,464,000 in bonds 
were purchased for the sinking fund, and 
for the precious privilege of paying this 
debt before it was due the taxpayers were 
obliged to give $8,274,000. The siver coin¬ 
age during the year yielded $32,484,000, al¬ 
most every dollar of which went into the 
Treasury vault. The Treasurer is of the 
opinion that the people have all the silver 
dollars they want or are willing to take, 


and recommends that if the purchases of 
silver are to continue the bullion be put 
into forms of heavy bars or ingots, arguing 
that the present supply of the dollars will 
be sufficient for any demand there is likely 
to be for them; and that any increase 
of the certificate circulation could be 
based with perfect safety on the uncoined 
metal. 

A contract signed last week by the 
Canadian Minister of Railways, at Ottawa, 
indicates that the engineers’ plans of the 
proposed Chignecto Marine Railway, to 
connect the Bay of Fundy with the Straits 
of Northumberland, are to be immediately 
put in course of construction. The esti¬ 
mated cost of the work is $5,500,000, and 
it will be finished in the autumn of 1890. 
A dock is to be constructed at each end 
for the reception of vessels before they are 
transferred to the railway. That at the 
Bay of Fundy will be 600 x 300 feet, and 
that at Chignecto is to be 800 feet long, 
in addition to which there will be a lifting 
dock 200 feet long. At the Bay of Fundy 
terminus there will be a hydraulic lift 
which will lift and lower vessels 40 feet. 
Opinions in Canada differ in regard to the 
necessity for a work necessarily so ex¬ 
pensive. 

Governor Church, of Dakota, in his an¬ 
nual report, estimates the present popula¬ 
tion of the Territory at more than 700,000, 
including Indians. 

Not deterred by the seizure of the 
steamer Haytian Republic by a Haytian 
man-of-war, two more steamships sus¬ 
pected of carrying arms to the insurgents 
have been permitted to sail from New 
York, the Collector being without evidence 
sufficient to warrant their detention. The 
United States cannot be held responsible 
for the ultimate destination of arms or 
ammunition that may be landed within 
the jurisdiction of the Dominican Govern¬ 
ment 

It is understood that the new 5000- 
ton steamship for the Pacific Mail Steam¬ 
ship Company, just put under contract in 
England, is intended to run between San 
Francisco and China as successor to the 
City of Tokio, an American-built steamer 
recently lost. 

The Sioux City bridge has been com- 
leted, at a cost of $1,250,000, opening a 
irect route from Northwestern Nebraska, 
Dakota and Wyoming points to Chicago 
and the East. 

John W. Keely, of “ Keely motor ” fame, 
was recently consigned to a prison oell for 
contempt of court in failing to produce the 
plans, specifications and general working 
model of his motor, as ordered by the court 
on September 1, but soon released^ 

The latest scheme for the relief of Ire¬ 
land is a land purchase bill favored by the 
Government, who propose to advance the 
necessary capital. The impracticability of 
the measure appears from the fact that 
tenants in arrears cannot be purchasers. 
Hence, they are offered advantages which 
they are in no position to accept. The 
bill, therefore, m its practical workings 
could be little better than a new method 
of evicting tenants from their holdings. 

A syndicate of New York capitalists 
have obtained from the Dominican Govern¬ 
ment a concession for a railroad from San 
Domingo City to Azua, a distance of about 
100 miles, covering a subsidy of about 
$2000 per mile, besides grants of valuable 
timber lands comprising dyewoods and 
mahogany. 

A number of merchants and shipowners 
in this city doing business with Haytian 
ports have addressed a petition to the State 
Department requesting Secretary Bayard 
not to recognize the blockade maintained 
by General Legitime in Cape Haytien, Port 
au Paix, Gonaives and St. Marc, as they 


had large business interests in those ports. 
Moreover, General Legitime had not been 
duly elected President of the island of 
Hayti. 

The enormous water-power of the La- 
chine rapids is to be utilized by an 
American company with the object of 
lighting the city of Montreal by electricity. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad has made 
arrangements to run trains into Chicago, so 
as to share in the transportation business 
between that point and New York. 

Most of the cars on the North Side and 
Atlantic divisions of the Long Island road 
have beeu fitted out with apparatus for 
steam heating from the engines. The 
New Haven road is experimenting with 
various systems. The New York roads are 
all getting ready to abolish stoves. 

Speculative contracts are legal, as de¬ 
cided by the Supreme Court, General 
Term. In the case of Samuel W. Lewis 
against Charles G. Wilson, as president of 
the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum 
Exchange, the General Term of the 
Supreme Court has decided that his sus¬ 
pension from membership was legal, and 
incidentally that speculative contracts for 
future delivery are also legal. Mr. Lewis’s 
principal point was that the Exchange was 
without power to discipline him, for the 
reason that these contracts which he had 
entered into were illegal in that they were 
contrary to the provisions of the statutes 
against gaming and betting. The court 
said: “To make such contracts illegal it 
must appear affirmatively that they were 
entered into as gaming contracts and not 
as real transactions for the purchase and 
sale of property. When the gaming in¬ 
tent is not made out a contract for the 
future sale or delivery of stocks not owned 
by either of the parties at the time is a 
valid agreement, capable of being enforced 
between the parties making the contract.” 

An Indianapolis editorial, supposed to 
have been inspired by the President-elect, 
says “ the Civil Service law must be en¬ 
forced. ” 

The General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor, in session in Indianapolis, on Fri¬ 
day re-elected General Master Workman 
Powderly for two years, and also the fol¬ 
lowing: MorrisL. Wheat, General Worthy 
Foreman; John W. Hayes, General Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer; Mrs. L. M. Barry, Gen¬ 
eral Investigator of Woman’s Work; A. W. 
Wright, John Costello, James J. Holland 
and John Devlin, members of the General 
Executive Board. The latter were named 
by General Master Workman Powderly. 

The American parcels post system al¬ 
ready comprises within its scope Canada, 
Mexico, Honduras and the West India 
Islands, and will soon be extended to most 
of the States of Central America, as well 
ns China and Peru. Of the merchandise 
transported all but 15 per cent, originates 
in the United States and is sent to foreign 
purchasers. 

Manufacturers in the domestic silk in¬ 
dustry are at present very active, but 
prices are low, owing to competition. 
The total annual production is valued at 
about $60,000,000. Twelve large mills in 
Paterson alone turn out about $10,000,000 
annually of finished goods, not to speak of 
the output of more than 100 smaller con¬ 
cerns. The imports of silk manufactures 
at New York during the first six months 
of the current year amounted to nearly 
$16,000,000, and of unmanufactured silk at 
all the ports, $11,329,000. 

Bedell, the mortgage forger, lately in 
the employ of a leading law firm, was sen¬ 
tenced by Recorder Smyth to 25 years and 
4 months at hard labor in the State prison. 
The Recorder said the crimes he haa com¬ 
mitted were of very great enormity, re- 
I marking further: “ This community has 
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been recently startled by a large num¬ 
ber of cases almost similar to the one 
which your case presents. Something 
must be done, and it is the duty of the 
Court to endeavor, if possible, to deter 
others from the commission of similar of¬ 
fenses. ” 

The building season in New York for 
1888 shows a great decline in the number 
and extent of new investments, compared 
with 1887. According to the statistics of 
the Bureau of Buildings the number of 
buildings proposed in 1887 up to the 31st 
of October was 3981, at an estimated value 
of $02,941,072. On October 81, this year, 
the total number of buildings proposed to 
be erected was 2704, at an estimated value 
of $40,880,375, thus showing a decrease 
of 1277 buildings and $22,054,097. 

Estimated 

Buildings. value. 


1887 . 3,981 $02,941,072 

1888 . 2,704 40,880,375 

Decrease. 1,277 $22,054,097 


The decline is attributed wholly to over¬ 
production, more dwellings having been 
erected on the West Side than there are 
people to occupy them. The outlook for 
1889, therefore, is not promising'. 

The situation in Samoa is strained, the 
several consulates being under guard by 
marines from men of-war in the harbor, 
while American and English merchants, it 
is charged, are subject to gross indignities 
from the German invaders. 

A letter from Barcelona, speaking of the 
Spanish exhibition, says: 1 ‘ There is a gen¬ 
eral feeling of dissatisfaction among Am¬ 
ericans here about the whole thing. There 
are some street cars, and some machinery 
and tools from New York, a reaper and a 
windmill on exhibition, but nothing 
worthy of the United States.” 

A number of capitalists of Cleveland 
have engaged in a project for a water-pipe 
line system to supply the Ohio cities and 
towns with water from Lake Erie. If it 
proves feasible to run 230 miles of pipe 
they will undertake to supply Columbus 
and Cincinnati. 

The Chinese Government, without formal 
action, is silently retaliating the Chinese 
exclusion act of Congress by withdrawing 
from American markets. One of our con¬ 
temporaries remarks : ‘ 1 Quite large amounts 
of American clocks, machines, heavy cot¬ 
ton goods, sheetings and the like have 
heretofore been taken. This is all stopped. 
The Chinese merchants—than whom there 
are none shrewder in the world—offer no 
explanation of their change of attitude. 
They simply decline to buy. Their tea we 
can have for coin, but they can buy textiles 
and machines where they are better suited. 
Here is a young trade, already amounting 
to millions per annum, imperiled, at great 
loss to our merchants and shipowners, and 
which our rivals may get! For whose 
benefit? Nobody’s, unless it may be a few 
office-holders and laborers on the Pacific 
Ooast, who hope thereby to enhance the 
cost of labor to their fellow-citizens, the 
employers of labor.” 

Detroit papers more than intimate that 
the scheme for building a tunnel under the 
Detroit river for railroad purposes will end 
on paper. The Michigan Central Railroad 
Company have taken legal proceedings to 
condemn the land required for tunnel pur¬ 
poses, claiming that it is needed for the 
extension of another railroad track. The 
projector of the tunnel scheme, who 
founded the Detroit Bridge and Iron 
Works, persists in his determination to 
build the tunnel, in the interest of the city. 

The high price of copper is bringing 
into life numerous producing companies 
who long ago suspended operations be¬ 
cause they ceased to be profitable. At 
least a dozen of that description are men¬ 


tioned which might easily resume. The 
Boston Transcript, remarks: “This coun¬ 
try could probably supply the world with 
copper, and if the French syndicate per¬ 
sists in maintaining the present price, this 
country will surely add to its producing 
capacity. High prices always stimulate 
production. Stimulated production ends 
m overproduction, to be followed by a 
collapse in high prices and underproduc¬ 
tion, which in turn again stimulates prices 
and production, completing a trade circle. 
It may be argued that the syndicate will 
crush the new companies, which it may, 
but alas, the promoters of new companies 
are in numerous instances the managers of 
old companies that are now syndicate 
allies. This copper problem is an im¬ 
mense problem, and thousands of inter¬ 
ested parties will watch its solution.” 

The publication of the 22d volume 
of the Tenth Census Report, which has 
just been issued, completes a most elab¬ 
orate work. The report complete in¬ 
cludes 22 volumes, in addition to which 
there was a preliminary volume giving 
tables of population, and a compendium of 
two quarto volumes of 1772 pages. The 
whole report makes a library of 19,304 
pages, and cost, exclusive of printing, en¬ 
graving and binding, $4,853,350, or 9^ 
cents per capita of popu.ation in 1880, a 
less relative cost than any similar publica¬ 
tion ever issued. The appropriation for 
printing, engraving and binding was 
$1,018,110. 

The new bureau in the Agricultural De¬ 
partment at Washington is about to go in 
operation under the direction of Prof. 
W. O. Atwater A feature of the work 
will be to engage the ablest specialists in 
this country and Europe to compile arti¬ 
cles on subjects about which information 
may be required. Still another func¬ 
tion of the bureau will be to supply 
Congress with information that may 
be found necessary to aid in its legislating 
upon agricultural matters. 

The total production of wool in the 
world is estimated at a fraction over 
2,000,000,000 pounds. Australasia is put 
down in this estimate at 455,570,000 
pounds, the United States at 307,588,000 
pounds, the Argentine Republic at 283,- 
047,000 pounds, Russia at 202,900,000 and 
Great Britain at 135,000,000 pounds. All 
other countries range each below 100,000,- 
000 pounds. 

The American Forestry Congress, which 
will be held in Atlanta, Ga., on Decem¬ 
ber 5, next, has for its object the creation 
of a public sentiment in favor of a more 
rational treatment of our forest resources. 

It is announced that wages in the copper 
mining regions are to be advanced, in re¬ 
sponse to the advance in the selling prices 
of copper. 

The African native chiefs in the interior 
regions back of Zanzibar and in the 
vicinity of Lake Nyanza are likely to find 
use for thousands of firearms, sold to them 
by Europeans in exchange for ivory, 
slaves, &c. The alleged German invaders 
are the first to suffer from their fierce am - 
mosity. 

Chief Engineer Church of the Aqueduct 
Commission having resigned, he is suc¬ 
ceeded in that office by Alphonse Fteley, 
vice-president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and a graduate of the 
Paris Polytechnic School. He has been 
an active engineer all his life. The cost of 
maintaining the engineering corps wdll be 
reduced one-third on account of the ad¬ 
vanced stage of the aqueduct improve¬ 
ment. General Newton, late Commis¬ 
sioner of Public Works, is succeeded by 
David Lowber Smith, who has a thorough 
acquaintance with the department. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

The report that the Spearman Furnace, 
of the Spearman Iron Company, at Sharps- 
ville, Pa., had been closed down on ac¬ 
count of labor troubles is without founda¬ 
tion. On Monday, the 19th inst., the men 
gave notice that they must be paid an ad¬ 
vance of 10 per cent, in wages. This was 
refused ana the furnaces were banked 
down for one day, when the men with¬ 
drew their demand and operations were 
again resumed at the old rate of wages. 

A press dispatch from Chambereburg, 
Pa., under date of the 22d inst., says: 
“Mr. A. Whitney, an extensive car-wheel 
manufacturer,’of Philadelphia, is negotiat¬ 
ing for the purchase of part interest m the 
Falling Spring Furnace, in this place, long 
operated Dy Hunter & Springer and C. 
Burkhardt & Co., but which has been idle 
for several years. The negotiations have 
not been completed, but it is stated on 
good authority that Mr. Whitney will pur¬ 
chase a one-third or a two-thirds interest 
in the furnace, and that it will be put in 
blast as soon as arrangements can be made 
for securing a sufficient supply of char¬ 
coal.” 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, are 
contemplating the erection of three ad¬ 
ditional open-hearth furnaces at the Home¬ 
stead Steel Works, at Homestead, Pa. A 
member of the firm on being interviewed 
regarding the matter made the following 
statement: “We are making improve¬ 
ments when they are found to be necessary, 
but do not desire any publicity. Work on 
the three new furnaces has not been com¬ 
menced, but they may be built soon.” 

The Pittsburgh Steel Casting Company, 
of Pittsburgh, have been notified by Sec¬ 
retary Whitney, of the Navy Department, 
that the Hainsworth cast-steel gun will be 
tested on December 5. 

It is stated that William F. Nevigold, 
of Bristol, Bucks County, Pa., has been 
in Rome, Ga., making final arrange¬ 
ments for the establishment of a large 
rolling-mill plant in that place. Several 
other Pennsylvanians are also interested in 
the enterprise, the product of which will 
be principally in the shape of hoop iron 
and cotton ties. 

The plant of the Apollo Iron and Steel 
Company, located at Apollo, Pa., is to be 
improved by the erection of at least one 
additional sheet mill and possibly an addi¬ 
tional steel furnace. 

Oliver Bros. & Phillips, of Pittsburgh, 
are gradually changing their furnaces at 
the South Tenth street mill, to make them 
like the puddling furnaces in their Alle¬ 
gheny plant. This is part of a change 
from high to-low pressure in the use of 
gas. The dimensions of the pipes will be 
increased. 

No. 2 furnace, of the Allentown Iron 
Works, at Allentown, Pa., is being dis¬ 
mantled. 

Joseph Hunt has resigned his position 
as general manager of the Cameron Iron 
and' Coal Company, at Emporium, Pa., 
owing to variableness of climate, and will 
spend the winter in the South. The resig¬ 
nation takes effect on January 1 next, ana, 
in the meantime, the new blast furnace, 
erected under the supervision of Mr. Hunt, 
will be put in operation. 

While experimenting on a patent process 
for burning Lima oil, at the plant of the 
Beaver Falls Iron Company, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., on the 19th inst., an explosion oc¬ 
curred, destroying the puddling depart¬ 
ment of the works anji severely injuring 
six men, one of whom has since died. 
The loss is estimated at $10,000, fully cov- 
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ered by insurance. The Whitaker Iron 
Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., are the 
principal owners of the plant. 

The Duluth Iron and Steel Company 
are now putting up the shell of their fur¬ 
nace at Duluth, Minn. The casting house 
and engine house have been finished ex¬ 
cept the roof, which is being hurried to 
completion also. Outside work at this 
plant will then be suspended for the win¬ 
ter, but shopwork will be actively prose¬ 
cuted. 

The Minnesota Car Company are erect¬ 
ing very extensive buildings for their new 
works at Duluth, Minn. They are already 
well under way and will be pushed through 
the winter, so as to be ready to install the 
machinery as soon as possible. The plant 
includes axle works and a rolling mill. 
The latter will be operated on scrap and 
will turn out stock for the axle works, as 
well as some sizes of bar iron for the car 
shops. The company expect also to make 
their own car-wheels. The capacity of the 
works will be 15 cars per day. 

The West Superior Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany have their large pipe foundry at 
West Superior, Wis., ready for the roof. 
It is a bnck building, 550 feet long and 
70 feet wide, with annexes making it 120 
feet wide in part. The machinery will be 
put in this winter, so that the plant will be 
ready for work in the spring. The foun¬ 
dations for the company’s blast furnace 
have been started, but further operations 
in that direction have been suspended for 
the season. 

Machinery. 

The J. H. McLain Machinery Company, 
of Canton, Ohio, are at present employing 
over 100 hands, an increase of 50 per cent, 
over last year. The firm operate their 
lant 12 months in the year, and make 
ve styles of grain grinders—two for steam 
and three for horse-power—the Fouty 
windmill and general foundry and machine 
work. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, it is 
said, will turn out this year 700 locomo¬ 
tives, equal to at least two locomotives 
every working day. Last week the works 
received a contract from the Argentine 
Republic for the construction of 80 freight, 
assenger and shifting locomotives, to be 
elivered early next year. They are for 
use on the Provincial Railway, running to 
Buenos Ayres. 

The Waterbury Farrell Foundry, at 
Wattrbury, make a specialty of headers 
for special shapes for working cold, which 
formerly was worked hot. A double- 
header is being built for a concern in 
Cleveland and another for P. & F. Corbin. 
They are building considerable machinery 
for the Aluminum Brass and Bronze Com¬ 
pany, at Bridgeport, Conn. 

A press dispatch from Fort Wayne, 
Ind., under date of the 23d inst., says: 

{ * The Fort Wayne Jenny Electric Light 
Works were totally destroyed by fire early 
this morning. Loss $800,000; insurance, 
$148,000. Three hundred employees are 
temporarily thrown out of work.” 

The 8t. Louis Iron and Machine Works 
Company, of 8t. Louis, are contemplating 
the reconstruction and enlargement of por¬ 
tions of their extensive works and also 
the addition of a large amount of new 
and improved machinery. 

The Willemsen Belting Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., have sent us one of their small 
catalogues directing attention to their 
rawhide belting, for which superior ad¬ 
vantages are claimed. 

The demand for a smoother to do the 
smoothest of surfacing has increased so 
much of late that the Egan Com¬ 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, have devised 
a special smoother to work off a surface 


from any kind of wood. This machine, 
w’e are told, has met with the most pro¬ 
nounced success, having been awarded 
the medal of superiority at the Cincinnati 
Centennial Exposition. 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, 
of Providence, R. I., have just sent us 
several of their catalogues. One of them, 
dated April 1, 1888, is principally in the 
nature of a price list, though engravings 
and descriptive particulars of the different 
machines and tools are giveE. It will ac¬ 
cordingly be found of general interest to 
machine-tool users. A second catalogue, 
rather more pretentious in arrangement, is 
of earlier date, but has several inserted 
pages which show some of the later de¬ 
velopments in the machine-tool line. The 
engravings in this catalogue are generally 
well executed, and add in a great measure 
to its attractive features. A third cata¬ 
logue gives a list of books in the library 
which the company have established for 
the benefit of their employees, and which 
shows in a very striking way that the in¬ 
tellectual requirements of the latter have 
not been neglected. The books have been 
carefully selected with the view of afford¬ 
ing instruction as well as entertainment. 

Messrs. William Seafert & Co., of Chi¬ 
cago, III., have issued a small catalogue 
briefly setting forth the features of the 
Seafert electric system of light and power. 
The system is applicable to arc and incan¬ 
descent lighting, galvanoplastic work, 
street railway propulsion, and the general 
transmission of power. 

Mr. George J. Fritz, of the Central Iron 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., has just sent us a 
catalogue giving price and dimension lists 
of pulleys, shaftings, couplings, &c. The 
lists are very comprehensive, and will no 
doubt prove interesting to power users. 

Messrs. Evens & Howard, manufact¬ 
urers of fire brick, gas retorts, &c., have 
just issued a small catalogue directing at¬ 
tention to their specialties, among them 
salt-glazed sewer pipe. A number of illus¬ 
trations are given, together with particu¬ 
lars of general trade interest. 

Hardware. 

Shepard Hardware Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., have been making some improve¬ 
ments in their Lightning ice-cream freezer, 
the sale of which during the past year they 
refer to as having been very large. They 
are working on patterns for sizes 20 quarts 
and upwara, to be made with fly-wheels. 
They are also at work on a new catalogue 
which they expect to issue in a few weeks. 

In a recent paragraph relating to the 
purchase of Geo. G. McMurtry’s plant for 
the manufacture of hot-pressed nuts by 
the Iron City Mfg. Company., the address 
of the company was incorrectly given as 
South Pittsburg, Tenn., instead of Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

Benjamin Burgess, late of Drake’s Stand¬ 
ard Machine Works, has established a 
factory for heavy edge tools at 209 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. He makes a 
specialty of butchers’ cleavers, but also 
turns out mill picks, paper knives, brick 
knives and turning tools. 

The display track of the 4 ‘Fat Stock 
Show ” in the Chicago Exposition Build¬ 
ing is inclosed by a steel picket fence 
of the Hartman Mfg. Company’s make. 
This novel fence, we are informed by the 
agent, has been sold and shipped to 38 
States and Territories during past Beason. 
A large increase in capacity has been 
effected at the works in Beaver Falls, and 
branch sales Agencies established in Chi¬ 
cago and Kansas City. The company are 
now exclusive .‘>ales agents for the Hart¬ 
man mats, which are referred to as hav¬ 
ing been improved by recent inventions. 
Special machinery has superseded hand 
work, thus enabling the goods to be sold 


at materially lower prices than heretofore. 
The demand for the new Hartman 
Flexible is especially referred to, large 
export orders having recently been re¬ 
ceived. 

The St. Nicholas Mfg. Company, 784 to 
794 Madison street, Chicago, nave issued 
a very handsome catalogue of 48 pages, 
containing illustrations, descriptions and 
price lists of children’s goods. Their 
line comprises sleds, hand sleighs, toy fur¬ 
niture of all kinds, children’s desks, par¬ 
lor cylinder desks, folding card tables, 
blackboards, express wagons, doll per¬ 
ambulators, bicycles, <kc. Many of their 
goods have been greatly improved by the 
introduction of new and special designs, 
and their line has been considerably in¬ 
creased by the addition of more sizes and 
a greater variety of styles. The company 
have a wholesale and retail salesroom at 
177 Wabash avenue, their office and fac¬ 
tory being located at the address above 
given. 

St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., are making extensive alterations and 
improvements in their plant. They are 
placing in position a number of steam 
presses and hammers, and have put in oper¬ 
ation quite a number of ovens operated by 
the aerated oil process, which, in addition 
to giving the requisite high heat which is 
necessary, also does away with the bother 
of coal and ashes. When the alterations 
are completed their capacity will have 
been about doubled, and they will be in a 
position to handle their increasing trade 
with promptness and dispatch. 

We are informed that the report that 
James H. Mann, axe manufacturer, at 
Lewistown, Pa., had notified his em¬ 
ployees of a 10 per cent, advance in wages, 
to take effect on December 1, is without 
foundation. 

• miicelUneoos. 

The statement recently published that 
the Cambria Iron Company, of Johnstown, 
Pa., had purchased the plant of the Dun¬ 
bar Coke Company, in the Connellsville 
region, is without foundation. The truth 
of the matter is that the Cambria Company 
have purchased about 40 acres of the Con- 
nellsville coke bed and 80 ovens, the same 
being the plant of the Atlas Coke Com¬ 
pany, and are now operating the same. 
Possession was given on Thursday, tbe 
15th inst. 

The works of the Faraday Carbon Com¬ 
pany, at Pittsburgh, destroyed by fire 
some weeks since, nave been rebuilt and 
were put in full operation this week. 

A report was published in Pittsburgh, 
last week, to the effect that the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company had purchased a 
controlling interest in the property of the 
Connellsville Coke and Iron Company, 
located in Dunbar township. N. P. 
Hyndman, the Western States a^ent for 
the latter firm, with headquarters in Pitts¬ 
burgh, states that there is no truth in the 
report whatever. 

The De-Oxidized Metal Company, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., have issued three small 
pamphlets devoted to their different 
specialties. One of these is Babbitt metal 
and various other grades of anti-friction 
metals. The pamphlet devoted to these 
gives, among other things, figures of speed, 
which are guaranteed for the different 
compositions. Another one of the pam- 
hlets directs attention to name-plates of 
e-oxidized bronze, suitable for manufact¬ 
urers’ purposes. Artistic bronzework also 
is treated of, together with de oxidized 
bronze bells for public buildings, locomo¬ 
tives, steamboats, &c. The third pam- 
hlet finally gives prominence to the use of 
e-oxidized bronze and copper in ingots, 
bars and castings of all kinds. 
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The Interstate Commerce Law. 


It must be admitted that our railroads, 
as a whole, are not as prosperous as they 
were last year or even as they should be to 
earn interest charges and the usual divi¬ 
dends. It is true that the protection of 
private ownership of stock sometimes re¬ 
quires the announcement in Wall street 
that large earnings warrant a dividend, 
but this is contrary to other facts put 
forth. An unusual number of interviews 
with prominent railroad men have ap¬ 
peared in the daily papers, and all charge 
the Interstate Commerce law with being 
the cause of the whole decrease in net 
profits. With this is coupled the statement 
that better times in transportation cannot 
be expected until this law is repealed or 
essentially modified. All signs point to a 
combined and skillful attack upon the law 
in •Congress, public opinion being mean¬ 
while influenced through Wail street by 
articles or interviews in newspapers and by 
papers in leading magazines. In this last 
respect Mr. Blanchard’s article in the 
August Forum upon the necessity of rail¬ 
road pools is, we understand, likely to be 
followed by others in the same strain. It 
is more than hinted in some quarters that 
something at least of the present cut in 
freight rates was due to or is now kept up 
for the purpose of creating the very im¬ 
pression which we are discussing—that the 
Interstate law ‘ ‘ must go. ” 

Whether the Interstate law cannot be 
amended with benefit is still an open 
question, and* therefore the discussion of 
changes in the direction of the public good 
is a very practical one, but such business 
discussion is not helped by unfairly charg¬ 
ing to that law every change in the com¬ 
mercial world which may affect railroad¬ 
ing or any other business unfavorably. It 
is the opinion of many merchants that the 
law as it stands has turned out to be more 
favorable to the railroads than to them, 
and it will be a surprise to them to learn 
that a strong effort will be made to repeal 
the only sections of the law which put any 
checks upon tariffs. The partial failure of 
the wheat crop and consequent loss of ex¬ 
port traffic iS for one thing surely not 
chargeable to any legislation, nor the 
further fact that sales of manufactured 
goods in the territory of the short crop 
may not be as great as last year, to the loss 
of merchant and carrier alike. It is there¬ 
fore of importance to the full discussion 
of any repeal of the existing law that busi¬ 
ness men should form their opinions ac¬ 
cording to the merits of the case without 
regard to one-sided newspaper writings. 

One point deserves attention. In the 
place of the section prohibiting pool¬ 
ing it is proposed to substitute one which 
shall legalize pools. The argument, 
briefly, in this: All the trouble comes 
from rate cutting, which makes one ship¬ 
per pay a higher rate between two points 


than his competitor shipping between the 
same points by another road. This, prac¬ 
tically, has just as bad an effect as though 
the two men shipped over the same road 
at different rates. If pools were strong 
enough they could compel the observance 
of the same tariff on all lines, and, hence, 
to legalize pools will secure the desired 
impartiality. A strong argument, but, as 
a matter of practical politics, no party 
could afford to contemplate such action in 
the present state of public opinion west 
of the Mississippi and the great lakes. It 
will, therefore, be proposed that pools so 
legalized shall be put under the Interstate 
Commission. But here comes in the fur¬ 
ther question: What shall be the powers 
of the commission over legalized pools? 
If it be merely to register the statistics of 
the pools, then the latter would be masters 
of our commerce. It is not probable that 
public sentiment in the West would ever 
consent to this. There remains, then, the 
alternative that the commission should 
have power to order a reduction or ad¬ 
vance in the rates. They are doing this 
now, but only relatively. If one place or 
article is given a rate, then another must 
have it, too. They do not pass upon any 
rate of itself—that is left to the railroad 
managers. But, in the case of power 
over legalized pools, there would be 
the right to change rates, not relatively, 
merely, but absolutely. This would be 
really giving the Government and not the 
railroads the power to make freight rates. 
Suppose, under such a system, that the 
freight rates on iron became a political 
question and was carried into Congress! 
We can all see the great changes and dan¬ 
gers to our commercial methods which 
would flow from such a system. There is 
further to be considered the bearing of 
all such legalizing or ignoring of railroad 
pools upon the general subject of combina¬ 
tions and trusts, to the evils of which the 
public mind is somewhat sensitive. 

It must be confessed that the problem of 
railroad control is very difficult, and one 
where no solution yet in sight gives prom¬ 
ise of avoiding inj ustice to either side. It is 
really a question of expediency, a business 
question, and when it comes up in Con¬ 
gress, and any proposed change is em¬ 
bodied in a bill, the business men of the 
country, after carefully considering the 
whole matter, should make their influence 
felt. 


There is a good deal that is suggestive 
in the recent substitution in several cases 
by the British Admiralty of 12-hour trials 
for war ships for the hitherto customary 
six-hour runs. The utter uselessness of these 
latter as measure! of what ships can do when 
in commission was pointed out a number 
of years ago, and since then every break¬ 
down of a ship’s machinery has given 
further opportunity for heaping strictures 
upon those responsible for the narrow 
time limits. As a matter of fact, every one 
who has given even the slightest attention 
to the matter knows that the engines in the 
navy, both here and abroad, can be made 
to work satisfactorily under full speed for 
a period of six hours only With the great¬ 
est difficulty, and are rarely, if ever, ex¬ 
pected to be afterward called upon to re¬ 
peat the performance. Experience, at any 
rate, has shown that where full speed 
runs have been attempted in the course of 
regular work a breakdown invariably has 


resulted. The reasons for this are per¬ 
fectly clear. The engines are made ex¬ 
tremely light, much lighter than those of 
the mercantile marine, with a consequent 
loss of rigidity and strength, and as a final 
result we find the several navies priding 
themselves on the possession of, say, 18 
and 19 knot vessels, so listed by official 
trial, while in reality probably none of 
them could maintain such a speed even 
for only two of three hours. The absurd¬ 
ity of such a system of classification is 
painfully apparent. A year or two ago 
some effort was made in the United States 
to have the duration of trial trips reduced 
to four hours, a circumstance which, 
however, very fortunately did not come to 
pass. To be of practical service at all the 
trials should long since have been extended 
over several times their present duration, 
and the new course of the British authori¬ 
ties is therefore deserving of all praise 
and worthy of being followed by others. 


The World’* Glut of Merchandise. 

In all quarters of the globe the volume 
of merchandise seeking transportation ap¬ 
pears to be in unusual volume, so that 
facilities for carriage on land and sea 
alike are not infrequently taxed beyond 
their utmost capacity. The foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United States 
are no exception to the rule. The scarcity 
of ocean tonnage at the port of New York 
has been a standing complaint for some 
weeks past, and tonnage is reported to be 
in demand the world over for the convey¬ 
ance of merchandise. In many foreign 
trades the rates paid are higher than in 
New York. The natural consequence is 
that freight awaiting transportation has 
accumulated heavily at this point, while 
vessels are obtained with increasing diffi¬ 
culty. The most reasonable explanation 
of the scarcity of shipping is the rush of 
tramp steamers to share in the profits of 
the Russian wheat trade, and as this class 
of steamers exerts a controlling influence 
in the freight market the usual supply of 
tonnage available in American ports is 
much deranged. Outward rates to South 
American and East Indian ports are notice¬ 
ably advanced. Many vessels have been 
detained in Australia by the labor strikes 
there, and a large number have been caught 
by the winter in the Black Sea. One effect 
of the situation is to start a heavy boom 
among shipbuilders in the United King¬ 
dom, whose yards are reported to be full 
of work in progress, with engagements 
sufficient to keep them occupied for a year 
to come. 

From a review of the situation the con¬ 
clusion is inevitable, as we gather from 
shipping agents and ship owners in this city, 
that the waste of ocean tonnage from natural 
causes has not been replaced by recent addi¬ 
tions, while the world’s traffic in all direc¬ 
tions has of late received a strong impetus. 
The present outlook, therefore, is good for 
American shipbuilders. Their yards are 
already well occupied, with the assurance 
of heavy contracts yet to come, on Gov¬ 
ernment account as well as from several 
corporations and individuals, who contem¬ 
plate additions to their respective fleets. 
With foreign builders fully occupied the 
“free ship” privilege, for which some 
have so vociferously clamored, is likely to 
prove of doubtful advantage. The new 
year, under these circumstances, may 
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considered as looking more cheerfully for 
American shipbuilders, perhaps, than ever 
before, and this is true of the seaboard as 
well as of builders on the lakes. Nor 
should the influence upon the iron and 
steel trades of the United States of high 
ocean freights be overlooked. They have 
now cut off to a considerable extent im¬ 
ports of foreign material, to compensate 
for the falling off in the demand for ma¬ 
terial on the part of the Tailroads. 


A New £ra in Ecuador. 


Since the revolution in 1885 a new era 
of prosperity has been inaugurated in 
Ecuador, a country of manifold and 
splendid resources. The equator passes 
through the northwestern corner of 
Ecuador, but the heat is tempered to¬ 
ward the Pacific by the mountainous 
character of the country traversed from 
North to South by the Cordillera of the 
Andes, and on the Eastern slopes of these 
all the way to the plains by the great 
watershed of the Amazon and its tribu¬ 
taries. The soil being fertile and the 
climate not too dry, Ecuador abounds in a 
variety of leading tropical staples, chief 
among which is cocoa. All Ecuador re¬ 
quires is peace, better finances and rail¬ 
roads. 

The republic covers an area of 206,200 
square miles, including the Gallfipagos 
Islands; the population was 1,004,651, as 
per census in 1885, of whom 252,000 in¬ 
habited the 15 chief cities, without count¬ 
ing 600,000 wild Indians in the Eastern 
provinces. The new President, Dr. Antonio 
Flores, whose term of office will expire on 
June 80, 1892, has long been Ecuadorian 
minister in Washington and Paris, and 
is favorably known as a man of great 
ability and energy, whose adminis¬ 
tration will inspire confidence. Dr. 
Flores is in the first place bent upon 1 
reorganizing the finances, in a poor plight 
through occasional revolutions. On the 
sterling debt of £1,824,000, on which in¬ 
terest was paid during 37 years, from 1830 
to 1867, unpaid coupons have accumulated 
to date to the amount of £373,920, al¬ 
though the rate of interest was temporarily 
reduced to 1 per cent. Including these 
£2,197,920 the republic owes abroad and 
at home only $14,348,582, principal and un¬ 
paid interest, a mere trifle, the income of 
State being $5,107,992 in 1886, and 
rapidly on the increase since then. For 
any money the Government requires at 
home it has to pay 9 per cent, interest to 
the banks at Quito, who declared divi¬ 
dends last year of 16 to 20 per cent. Once 
the sterling debt is in proper shape, 
Ecuador would probably be able to pro¬ 
cure money in Europe at 5 per cent An 
American syndicate is even now ready to 
build a railroad from Quito to the Pacific 
if the credit of the republic were restored. 
Hence the Government has lately Informed 
the English bondholders that it was ready to 
treat with them if they would send an 
agent to Quito furnished with full power, 
a proposition which they have consented 
to. Meanwhile, in order to be able to re 
press promptly any renewed attempts to 
break the peace at home, the standing 
army has been reorganized, now counting 
4730 file, together with the national guard, 
all fully equipped, and Remington rifles in 
the arsenals for an emergency. The navy 


consists of three war steamers of modern 
construction and armament, built in Eng¬ 
land, ready to co-operate with the army 
by preventing the landing of rebels, so 
frequent in former years. 

A syndicate of Canadian bankers and 
merchants obtained in March last by pur¬ 
chase control over the railways built by 
Mr. Mark J. Kelly, together with those 
in course of construction, and they are 
now being finished rapidly, one being the 
Yaguache-Duran Line, another the Yagu- 
ache-Chimbo, and the Chimbo-Sibambe. 
The distances are not great, but the engi¬ 
neering difficulties all the more so. Agri¬ 
culture is the main source of wealth, but 
Ecuador is also rich in gold. Among other 
quartz mines there are the Zaruma and 
Cascajal, and the placer mines along the 
Chimbo River. An English company is 
engaged m gold mining at Portobello, in 
the Zaruma district. Cocoa receipts at 
Guayaquil for shipment abroad amounted 
to 334,267 quintals of 101| pounds Ameri¬ 
can in 1887, against 384,752 in 1886. 
From January 1st to October 23d, this 
year, the receipts were 254,000 quintals, 
against 805,000 during the corresponding 
period of last year; the quality is medium. 
Ivory nuts have also become an important 
export article, 258,125 quintals being re¬ 
ceived at Guayaquil last year, against 
197,808 in 1886. The total export in 1886 
amounted to $8,014,409. The American 
trade presents the following figures: 

Import into Domestic 

the United export to 


Fiscal year. States. Ecuador. 

1887 .$1,131,169 $1,049,392 

1888 . 1,118,627 810,567 


Telegraphic communication was estab¬ 
lished this year between Quito and Bogota, 
the capital of Colombia, and Guayaquil, by 
cable, communicates with the rest of the 
world. One of the drawbacks which 
the inhabitants of Ecuador suffer from 
frequently is the earthquakes, caused by 
the occasional activity of the volcano 
Tungur&hua, which had been silent since 
1797, but had a formidable eruption in Janu¬ 
ary, 1885, since when shocks of earthquake 
have multiplied, one occurring on Septem¬ 
ber 25 last and one on November 16. If 
an influx of foreign capital completes the 
Ecuadorian railroad system—as there is 
now every prospect will be the case—the 
republic will no doubt enter upon a 
period of prosperity from which our com¬ 
mercial relations with it will not unlikely 
benefit largely. 


In the u Statistical Abstract,” of which a 
second edition has lately been published 
by Mr. James M. Swank, we find some 
very instructive figures bearing on the iron 
industry of New England, concerning 
which there has been considerable discus¬ 
sion of late. Taking Prof. J. P. Lesley’s 
figures for 1856, Mr. Swank makes the 
following comparison: In 1856 New Eng¬ 
land produced 34,051 net tons of pig iron; 
in 1887 it turned out 37,252 tons. In the 
meantime the make of the country rose 
from 911,698 tons to 7,187,206 tons. Now, 
on the face of it New England has re¬ 
mained woefully behind, and yet, when 
we go behind the returns, the case does 
not seem to be quite so desperate. Prac¬ 
tically speaking, New England has never 
made anything else but charcoal pig iron. 
Now, in 1856 the whole country made 
330,321 tons of that class of pig, of which 
New England is credited with 34,051, or 
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a little over 10 per cent. In 1887 the 
quantity of charcoal iron made in the 
United States was 578,182 net tons, of 
which New England made a little less than 
7 per cent. The position is far more seri¬ 
ous in rolled iron, including iron nail plate 
and iron rails. While the production of 
the whole country has advanced from 
557,850 net tons in 1856 to 2,588,500 tons 
in 1887, New England can show a record 
of progress only from 78,989 tons to 85,- 
101 tons; and it may be stated in regard to 
the latter figure that by far the greatest 
part of it must be the make of one mill. 
In the manufacture of cut nails New Eng¬ 
land has declined from 560,000 kegs in 
1856 to 267,453 kegs in 1887, while the 
mills of the whole country made 6,908,870 
kegs in 1887, as compared with 1,824,749 
kegs 30 years since. We believe that the 
causes for this decline are not far to seek. 
Practically, New England has no mineral 
fuel suitable for blast-furnace use, except 
w r hat the Rhode Island anthracite may pos¬ 
sibly prove itself to be worth. In accessibil¬ 
ity to raw materials and proximity to the 
greatest markets New England cannot 
compete with its rivals east and west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. Its decline is 
due to natural causes, and can only be 
arrested by special measures. 


Natural Gas in Iron Making. 


During the past year complaints have 
become more numerous among the iron- 
makers who have adopted natural gas as a 
fuel in their works. The grounds for dis¬ 
satisfaction have been twofold, speaking 
in general terms. The most serious prob¬ 
ably has been the inadequacy of the sup¬ 
ply at different seasons and fluctuations in 
the pressure at certain times. The second 
has been the tendency displayed by the 
natural gas companies to advance the 
prices. 

With the object of securing data upon 
which to base some conclusions concerning 
the magnitude of the evil The Iron Age 
has called upon manufacturers to give 
them confidentially the facts bearing upon 
the questions whether or not they had 
given up the use of natural gas as a fuel, 
whether or not they have or are now ex¬ 
perimenting with any new fuel gas, 
whether they had modified their appli¬ 
ances for burning natural gas, and whether 
there had been any recent changes in the 
price. 

Speading broadly, the replies come from 
three districts, Pittsburgh and its outlying 
districts, Wheeling and the Mahoning 
Valley, replies being received from 35 
firms. From Pittsburgh reports concur in 
stating that natural gas is generally used 
now wherever it has been introduced in 
the district, and the manufacturers agree 
in stating that although prices have been 
advanced from 20 to 75 per cent, and more 
the balance is still in their favor. In one 
or two instances experiments with fuel gas 
are being made, and the concensus of 
opinion seems to be that improvements 
have reduced the consumption of gas con¬ 
siderably. We quote the following two 
letters as fairly representative: 

We think none of the manufacturing 
establishments using natural gas that are 
situated in the natural gas field proper or 
in close proximity have given up its use, or 
have had any want of supply or satisfaction in 
its use, further than a temporary annoyance at 
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two or three times for a day or two during the 
last two or three years, caused by accidents to 
lines or the consumption for the time being 
exceeding the piping capacity. We have not 
experimented for any new fuel process, as we 
have not found it necessary. A slight advance 
has been made to some consumers during the 
last year where the previous rates charged 
were abnormally low. Ourselves and others 
have made improvements in the modes of using 
gas to avoid a useless waste, and the gas is 
more sensibly and economically used now than 
during the earlier days of its use. Even with the 
present enormous pipeage capacity of the com¬ 
panies in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, two- 
thirds of the present consumption could be 
supplied from these pipes if the waste were as 
great as in the first year or two of its develop¬ 
ment. 

The second letter referred to reads as 
follows: 

The natural gas companies in this district 
have all or nearly all made some advances in 
their charges for the fuel, but I believe the 
main reason for this is, that the running ex¬ 
penses of the companies and the cost of main¬ 
tenance of pipe lines prove to be larger than 
at first estimated. Our supply runs very steady; 
our appliances have been very economical 
from the start, and we have made no changes 
in the same of late. While it is likely that the 
natural supply will weaken or give out some 
day, I think that day is as yet in the remote 
future. In nearly every case where individual 
wells have weakened, the cause has proven to 
be the too close location of other wells to the 
same. For instance, I know of one company 
whose first well they drilled was a tremendous 
gusher; the second one in the same field was 
also a good one. They subsequently drilled 
four more holes near by, and now the six holes 
do not produce much more than the two first 
ones, but otherwise the flow is pretty steady. 
Hie same company have now leased another 
field, about 8 miles distant from the first field. 
New gas territories are being discovered con- 
tan tly. The Versailles territory, which was 
at one time already abandoned, is now produc¬ 
ing nicely, It having been discovered that the 
main supply of gas is found at about 2800 feet 
to 2400 feet depth. Several large works are 
now supplied from this territory. 

From another manufacturing center we 
have the following report, which treats the 
subject from a different standpoint: 

We have not given up the use of natural 
gas, but have found the supply so variable as 
not to be satisfactory. We have had to put 
at least half our boilers on coal to make good 
the deficiency, as, in order to run our mill 
steadily, it must, of course, be equipped for 
minimum supply of gas, not the maximum. 
Speaking generally, we would say that even if 
the supply of natural gas had been entirely 
satisfactory we would deem it wise to be pre¬ 
pared with an alternative. On the first con¬ 
sumption of natural gas, one of its greatest 
claims was that it could be turned into any 
ordinary furnace. With continued use soon 
came the demand for economy, which means 
many changes in the construction of the fur¬ 
naces to suit them to natural gas. With a plant 
once adapted particularly to natural gas the 
large manufacturer finds himself very much 
at the mercy of the company supplying the gas, 
and has to put up with many vexatious irregu¬ 
larities, as a change back to any other fuel in- 
volves considerable cost and delay. The part 
of wisdom is, therefore, to prepare an alterna¬ 
tive plant for the supply of an artificial fuel 
gas of such nature as can be turned into the 
same mains as those which supply your natural 
gas, and which can be worked in identicnlly 
the same manner. We question very much 
whether such an equipment run steadily will 
not be found more economical in the long run, 
even at a slightly increased gas cost, than an 
irregular supply of the natural gas. 

In the Wheeling district the question of 
the supply of natural gas has been some¬ 
what vexatious, and while its use has not 
been entirely abandoned by more than two 
concerns, other works have restricted its 
employment to certain parts of their es¬ 


tablishments, and all seem to suffer more 
or less from shortage at certain seasons of 
the year. The winter consumption for 
domestic purposes has become so impor¬ 
tant a factor, and so profitable to the 
natural gas companies, that, tempted be¬ 
sides by the higher price they have suc¬ 
ceeded in getting from this class of custom¬ 
ers, they have been unable to supply all the 
manufacturing establishments. One of the 
managers of the district goes over the 
ground in the following communication: 

We have not given up the use of natural gas. 
Our supply is somewhat limited, but by using 
a little coal we are able to get along comfort¬ 
ably. Contemplating the possibility that the 
supply of natural gas might give out, we have 
looked carefully for some kind of fuel to take 
its place, but have as yet been unable to satisfy 
ourselves as to the best substitute. Some of 
our competitors have been using some of the 
cheap Ohio oils, but, so far as we can learn, the 
experiment has not been a success; and even 
should some successful mode be discovered of 
using this oil, the supply is about as uncertain 
as that of gas. We have not modified our ap¬ 
pliances for burning natural gas, and have 
never been able to see much economy in any of 
the various appliances that have from time to 
time been adopted. Should the supply of gas 
become an entire failure, we should probably 
go back to the use of coal, burning it as we did 
before gas was introduced; but have no doubt 
that the time is not far distant when some 
more economical mode of using coal will be 
discovered and adopted. I have talked with 
parties who are using oil, vaporizing it by a jet 
of steam, and with others who use various 
patent appliances for converting the oil into 
gas, and the concurrent testimony is, that with 
coal at $1 to $1.25 per ton, it would be a 
cheaper fuel than oil at 65 cents per barrel. As 
we own our own coal, and can deliver it at the 
works for less than $1 per ton, we would be in¬ 
clined, as above stated, to fall back on coal as 
a fuel should our natural gas supply fail. 
While gas manufactured from coal can be used 
economically for heating or puddling purposes, 
we have not been satisfied that any plan has yet 
been adopted by winch fuel gas could be used 
effectively and economically for generating 
steam. 

In the Mahoning Valley the situation is 
far more serious. We have reports from 
five large works which acknowledge that 
they have been forced to give up the use 
of natural gas for the sole reason that the 
supply has been irregular and inadequate. 
One of them informed us that the pressure 
fluctuated between the extremes of 50 
pounds and zero, while the majority ap¬ 
pear to have made efforts to reduce the 
quantity consumed by modifying the ap¬ 
pliances. They have returned to the 
methods used by them before making the 
change—some again burning coal, and 
others fuel gas. Among the latter, one 
reports a consumption of about 600 pounds 
of slack and nut coal, all told, including 
lighting up, to the ton of finished iron, by 
employing Smith gas furnaces. One 
works is experimenting with a new fuel 
gas process. One mill runs on coal in the 
boiling furnaces, and on natural gas in the 
finishing department. 

Summing up the results of our inquiries, 
we may state that inadequacy of supply is 
only keenly felt in the Wheeling and 
Mahoning Valley districts, that there is 
considerable activity and much interest in 
improved methods looking to fuel econ¬ 
omy, that, on the whole, natural gas is 
less wastefully used, and that the tendency 
is strongly in the direction of equalizing 
the prices which manufacturers are paying 
for their natural gas. It is evident that 
whenever there is a shortage, the supply 
to domestic consumers is given precedence 


to that of the manufacturing establish¬ 
ments. We cannot close our review with¬ 
out quoting the following paragraph from 
a letter from the general manufacturer of 
one of the largest works in the country, 
who says: “ I think it can be laid down 
as a general principle that, where natural 
gas is ample for the wants of the manu¬ 
facturer, and is supplied to him at a mod¬ 
erate cost, he would prefer it above all 
others as the most reliable and generally 
useful for the largest range of heating, 
giving the maximum and mininum heat 
just as it is required.” 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN R. ONDERDONK. 

John Remsen Onderdonk, an engineer 
of national repute, died at Chicago on the 
22d. inst. At the time of his death he 
was in charge of the construction of the 
tunnel under Lake Michigan, intended as 
a part of the new Chicago water supply. 
His brother, Andrew Onderdonk, is the 
contractor for the work. John R. Onder¬ 
donk was born March 22, 1840, in New 
York. He was a descendant of one of 
the old Dutch families that had taken 
from the first a prominent part in public 
affairs. His father, John Remsen Onder¬ 
donk, was a civil engineer of prominence, 
while one of his uncles, William Tread¬ 
well Onderdonk, was bishop of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and another uncle, Henry Onder¬ 
donk, was bishop of New York. Mr. 
Onderdonk was educated in New York, 
studying architecture as a profession. 
He did not study engineering as a 
specialty, his successes in thi9 line 
having been made in later life. At 
the opening of the war he enlisted 
in a New York regiment, serving with the 
Army of the Potomac, as well as in the 
later campaigns. He was twice wounded, 
and retired with the rank of major, but 
he never used his military title, and made 
no boasts of his war record, which was 
that of a brave soldier, nevertheless. At 
the close of the war he married Miss 
Rosina Jacobs, of Jersey City. He leaves 
one son, a young man 19 years old, who is 
fitting himself to continue the family 
career by a course of study at the Stevens 
Institute, in Jersey City. Mr. Onderdonk’s 
chief successes were made m conjunction 
with his brother, Andrew Onderdonk, who 
early achieved national reputation by his 
skill as a civil engineer. Andrew Onder¬ 
donk took 700 miles of grading on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, in the most 
difficult part of the territory traversed by 
! that road in British Columbia. John R 
I Onderdonk was his brother’s superintend¬ 
ent, and had full control of the work, 
which was carried to a successful con¬ 
clusion. The other great works that 
stand as monuments to the dead engineers 
talent are the Almeda bulkheads, the Ban 
Francisco sea whll, and the Oakland and 
San Francisco ferry slips. He was the 
architect of J. C. Flood’s splendid house 
on “ Nob Hill,” and he planned and erected 
many other residences in the Pacific Coast 
cities. Mr. Onderdonk went to Chicago 
about a year ago, to take charge of his 
brother’s contract on the water tunnel. 
His remains were taken to New York City 
for interment. 


The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railway Company have notified the In¬ 
dianapolis Car Works, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., that they have been awarded the 
contract to build 1000 box cars for that 
company, to be delivered as fast as practi¬ 
cable. This contract, with those recently 
taken, will keep the works busy until 
spring. 
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Ferro-silicon and the Economy of 
Its Use. 

At the last meeting of the American In¬ 
stitute of Mining Engineers, held at Buf¬ 
falo. Messrs. W. J. Keep and Edward 
Orton, Jr., presented an interesting paper 
on ferro-silicon, which we take pleasure in 
reprinting practically in full: 

During the past two or three years con¬ 
sumers of pig iron have been seeikng more 
knowledge regarding the chemical ques¬ 
tions involved in foundry practice. This 
desire has been increased by the papers of 
Prof. Thomas Turner, of Mason College, 
Birmingham, reporting a series of tests 
made to show that silicon is a useful 
rather than a damaging element when 
present in proper quantities in cast iron, 
and that by its use pig irons and scrap, 
which when used alone are totally unfit for 
foundry purposes, may be made to give 
satisfactory results. Professor Turner has 
shown that the strength of a cast iron de¬ 
pends on: 

1. The amount of weakening impurities 
present. 

2. The proportion existing between the 
combined ana the graphitic carbon in the 
cast iron. 

He says that the tendency of combined 
carbon is to increase hardness and brittle¬ 
ness, while graphitic carbon makes iron 
soft, malleable and tough; too much of 
either form is a disadvantage; the strength 
depends on the proportion. 

Strength being the thing most desired, 
irons having an excess of weakening im¬ 
purities will not find a market, and there¬ 
fore the only thing to provide for is the 
proper proportion between combined and 
graphitic carbon. Professor Turner shows 
that by a judicious use of silicon this pro¬ 
portioning can be accomplished exactly 
according to the wish of the founder; an 
increase of silicon changing combined car¬ 
bon to graphitic and vice Term. When 
the founder understands its use he may 
soften and toughen, or harden and 
strengthen his iron to suit his require¬ 
ments; but Professor Turner warns him 
against the use of silicon, without first 
understanding when it is needed; for in 
an iron where the carbon is already graph¬ 
itic, more silicon may w'eaken it and make 
it brittle. 

From the effects produced by the exten¬ 
sive use of high-silicon irons for many 
years, and from the discussion of the sub¬ 
ject during the past few years, silicon has 
come to be considered as a softening 
agent. In the United States for a number 
of years past many foundrymen have de 
pended upon the irons made from the lean 
ores of Ohio and Kentucky as softeners to 
counteract the hardness of irons made from 
the refractory ores of Lake Superior and 
Northern New York and the irons of the 
South; but it has only lately been gener¬ 
ally understood that this softening quality 
is due to silicon. Upon examining the 
aualyses of Ohio softeners, made from na¬ 
tive ores, it will be found that the per¬ 
centage of silicon runs from 3 to 7 per 
cent., and that none regularly made pre¬ 
vious to 1887 contained more than 7 per 
cent. As the process by which silicon ac¬ 
complishes these desirable results has be¬ 
come better understood the demand for 
high-silicon iron has increased. In 1887 
foreign irons containing as high as 10 per 
cent, of silicon were imported into the 
United States. These high-silicon irons 
go under the name of ferro-silicon. As 
the call for this imported product increased 
ferro-silicon containing from 7 to 14 per 
cent, of silicon, and of a very high grade 
in other respects, has been produced in 
America to supply this demana. 

The question has naturally arisen 
whether the use of irons containing such a 
high percentage of silicon is as economical 
as when the percentage is lower. This 


has led us to the experiments and conclu¬ 
sions set forth in the present paper. We 
shall treat the subject under the following 
general divisions: First, a comparison of 
the composition of foreign and American 
ferro-silicons; second, the inquiry whether 
the silicon in the pig is retained in the 
iron when remelted, and, third, the in¬ 
quiry whether the silicon in the pig is im¬ 
parted to other irons during remelting 
without loss of silicon. 

I. The Composition of Foreign and 
American Ferro-Silicon. —To make this 
comparison we have selected from the 
stock of irons in our possession, and with 
which we are familiar, having repeatedly 
tested them, the following examples: 
Govan ferro-silicon, from a prominent 
Montreal firm, the analysis being published 
by them. (Marked a in Table I.) A for¬ 
eign ferro-silicon, obtained from a well- 
known New York broker and analyzed for 
our tests by Fleming. (221 in Table I.) 

The ferro-silicon used by Professor 
Turner in making his tests, the analysis 
being published by him. (This iron we 
have not ourselves tested.) (Marked 7>, in 
Table I.) The only American ferro-silicon 
with silicon as high as 10 per cent, that we 
have heard of as being made regularly is the 
“Pencost” brand, the producers of which 
kindly furnished us with all the metal that 
we needed for our experiments. Nos. 403 
and 401 of the table, representing American 
ferro-silicon, are of this iron. These irons 
were analyzed for our tests by Mr. Orton 
and Professor Lord. We add, for pur¬ 
poses of further comparison, four analyses 
of tw r o well-know T n brands of Ohio soft¬ 
eners—namely. “Wellston” (c and <7, 
analyzed by Britton) and “ Globe ” (No. 
178, analyzed by Setterwall, andc, analyzed 
by Orton). We could add analyses of 
other high-silicon irons, both foreign and 
American, that we have in our possession; 
but for the present purposes these will 
suffice. The following table gives the 
analyses referred to: 

Table I. 


Kind of iron. 


IdlSd 

£OrC 

lilts 


a Foreign 
I “ Govan. 11 
221 Foreign (New 
j York broker) | 
b i Foreign used 
, by Professor! 
Turner. 


408; American 

'Pencost. 11 ., 
lAmerioan 
Pencost. 11 . 


401 


American 
Wellston'., 
American 
Wellston. 
American 

Globe. 

American 
Globe. 


10.55 

10.62 

9.80 


1.84 0.621 


8.86 0 04 0.08 


2.3 


0.691.12 

-I- 


12.08 0.061.52 
10.34!o.07 1.92 


6.07| — '2.57! 

s.oej. 

5.89 0.80;2.86| 
6.64 




1.95,0.210.04 


0.7e]o.48j tr. 
0.52 0.45 tr. 


0.50 tr. 
0.75 0.06 


1.00 1.11 
. J0.99 


0.02 

tr. 


The points which attract attention in 
this table are: 

1. The large proportion of combined 
carbon in the foreign irons. If this carbon 
remains in the combined state after the 
ferro-silicon is added to the foundry mixt¬ 
ure, it will tend to harden the resultant 
casting. The carbon of the American 
ferro-silicon is in the graphitic state, to 
begin with, and therefore such irons 
should be the superior softeners. 

. 2. Manganese in the foreign irons runs 
much higher than in the American. It is 
the general belief that manganese acts 
more powerfully than silicon and in an 
opposite direction, causing carbon to as¬ 
sume the combined state. If this is the 
case, a large part of the silicon in the 
foreign irons would be needed to neutral¬ 
ize the effect of their contained manganese, 
leaving much less silicon to exert a soften¬ 
ing influence upon the combined carbon 


of the hard iron which it is expected to 
soften than would be the case if the man¬ 
ganese were absent. In the Americon 
silicon-irons the manganese is so low that 
the silicon is free to act directly on the 
combined carbon of the iron to which it is 
added. 

3. The foreign irons are nearly free from 
phosphorus, while “Pencost” contains 
about one-half of 1 per cent, and the other 
American irons which we have mentioned 
contain about 1 per cent. We may remark 
that in most foundry mixtures phosphorus 
will not run below one-half of 1 per cent., 
and therefore the effect of the phosphorus, 
added by the use of American fcrro-sili- 
con, will not affect the mixture. Such a 
small quantity of these high-silicon irons 
is needed to produce desired results that 
if they contained no phosphorus whatever 
this use could not reduce phosphorus in 
the mixture one-tenth below its former 
amount. Again, perhaps a small percent¬ 
age of phosphorus in foundry iron may do 
more good than harm. 

4. We observe the high percentage of 
silicon which these irons, both foreign and 
American, contain, as compared with the 
American softeners made in former years. 
This increase in silicon percentage has led 
to the name ferro-silicon. 

II. Is the Silicon in the Pig Retained in 
the Iron when Remelted ?—The high silicon 
irons are made in a furnace at a very high 
temperature, and it has been asserted that 
when rcmelted in the foundry at a much 
lower temperature the iron will drop much 
of its silicon, which will be carried off in 
the slag. The introduction of these high- 
silicon irons has led to discussion as to the 
relative value of softeners with high or 
low silicon, and also as to the relative 
economy in the use of a 10 j er cent, metal 
as compared w'ith an iron in which the 
silicon reaches only half tli:*t percentage. 
We wish it distinctly understood that we 
discuss in this paper, not the question 
w hether the silicon is oxidized by the blast 
of the foundry cupola or not, or how 
much may be lost in that way, but simply 
whether remelting at a lower temperature 
will release a portion of the silicon, 
and, if so, in which iron—that is, 
high or low-silicon iron, the loss is the less. 
We have made a number of tests to arrive 
at the truth. We secured seven pigs of 
“Pencost ” ferro-silicon, containing silicon 
ranging from 4J to 12 per cent. These 
pigs (except the first one) were made at 
the same furnace and from the same stock, 
and under the same general conditions, 
which would insure a similar composition 
in each, except as to the silicon, and the 
change in carbon which the variation in 
silicon would produce. Sets of test-bars 
were made from each of these pigs and 
tested by “Keep’s Tests”; the crucible 
temperature being about the same as that 
of the foundry cupola. These test-bars 
were then again remelted and a second 
series of bars was cast and tested. Both 
the first melts and the remelts were then 
analyzed, with the results shown in the 
following table: 

Table II. 


Silicon in original pig of 
Pencost ferro-silicon. 

Silicon in 
test bars. 

fi 

1 ? 

Actual 
loss of sili¬ 
con from 

Percentage 
loss from 

Number of tests. 

First melt. 

Number of tests. 

Second melt. 

First melt. 

Second melt. 

First melt. 

4) 

B 

•O 

P 

1 

4.36 

397 

4.35 

405 

4.25 

0.01 

0.11 

0.22 

2.52 

6.76 

:;98 

6.76 

406 

6.57 

0.01 

018 

0.14 

2.66 

8.09 

899 

8.07 

407 

7.99 

0.02 

0.08 

0.24 

0.99 

9.42 

400 

9.27 

408 

9.31 

0.15 

gain 

1.59 


10.34 

401 

10.2S 

409 

10.24 

0.05 

0.05 

0.48 

6.48 

11.84 

4412 

10 83 

4101 10.76 

0.52 

0 07 

4.58 

0.64 

12.W: 

403 

11.68 

411 

11 48 

0.40 

0.20 

3.31 

1.71 


An examination of these results reveal 
that on tl.e firjt melting the irons having 
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less than 10 per cent, of silicon lost on an 
average 0.55 per cent., while those con¬ 
taining 10 per cent, ana over lost 2^0 per 
cent, of the silicon held in the pig. On 
the second melting the losses are twiee as 
great in the low as in the high percentages. 
From these observations we conclude that 
though the absolute loss is greater in the 
higher numbers, it is still so small in all 
cases as to be unworthy of consideration. 

To further prove the question, whether 
irons high in silicon can hold their silicon 
when melted at lower temperature, a series 
of pigs, from an Ohio furnace now out of 
blast, was tested, and the pigs and bars 
analyzed. These pigs were all made from 
the same mixture of ores and represent all 
the grades of iron made at the furnace. 
The results appear in the following table: 

Table III. 


No. of 
test. 

Grade of 
iron. 

Silicon in 
original 
plfiT. 

Silicon 
in first 
melt. 

Loss of 
silicon. 

35 

Silvery, flaky 

6.90 

6.92 

0.07 

84 

Silvery, flaky 

6.86 

6.80 

0.08 

88 

Silvery, flaky 

6.82 

6.75 

0.07 

86 

Silvery, open 

5.66 

5.68 

0.03 

80 

A1 foundry.. 

5.15 

5.20 

+.06 

87 

B1 (hot),. 

4.66 



88 

B1 (cold). 

4.05 

4.00 

0.06 

40 

No. 2 foundry 

8.64 

8 44 

0.20 

* 41 

No. 1 mill.... 

8.57 

3.59 

+ .02 

42 

White. 

1.97 

1.98 

+.01 


The tests show great uniformity in the 
losses of silicon, which are in all cases 
trifling. A careful study of these two 
series of tests of Ohio Silicon Irons, the 
silicon ranging from 2 to 7 per cent, in the 
ordinary softeners, and from 5 to 12 per 
cent in the 44 Pencost ” ferro-silicons, or, 
taking both tables together, from the 
white iron, made so by low silicon, to the 
whitish iron produced by an excess of sili¬ 
con, leads us to conclude: 

1. That silicon pig iron loses practically 
none of its silicon in remelting through 
being melted at a lower temperature. 

2. That there is practically the same 
actual (not proportional) loss from irons 
with comparatively low silicon as with 
high, and therefore one is as economical 
as the other so far as the silicon is con¬ 
cerned. 

Before leaving the question of loss 
in silicon due to the lower tempera¬ 
ture in remelting, let us compare the 
losses in foreign with losses in American 
ferro-silicons. In the following table we 
exhibit the determinations of silicon in a 
16 per cent, ferro-silicon (396), imported 
by a prominent New York broker; a 12 
per cent, metal (218), imported by the 
same firm; and a 10 per cent, metal (214), 
imported by a Montreal broker. These 
samples are sufficient to represent foreign 
irons, and we introduce Nos. 403 and 401 
as representing American ferro-silicons. 

Table IV. 




1 



Percentage 



1 Silicon in 

loss In. 

II 

Kind of iron. 

*3 

a .a 


! rs . 

d-u 

-*5*5 

•a . 

3<m 


■a! 

1 

E © 

el i 

§ a> 

I s 


p 

806 

Foreign (New 
Yorkbroker) 

16.32 

14.47 


11.33 


218 

Foreign (New 
Yorkbroker) 
Foreign “Go- 

11 09 

10.84 


9-69 


214 







van 77 .. 

9.85 

9.81 


.40 






+08 

American 
“ Pencost 
American 

12.06 

11.68 

11.48 

8.31 

1.71 

401 

“Pencost 77 .. 

10.34 

10.20 

10.24 

.48 

.48 


These results show distinctly that these 
foreign irons lose in remelting more than 
the American irons with which they are 
compared. We will not endeavor to ac¬ 
count for this in the present paper. 

III. Is the Silicon in the Pig Imparted to 
other Irons without Loss /—That is, will 
ferro-silicon hold its silicon until mixed 
with irons deficient in silicon; and, for 
making such mixtures, will high or low- 
silicon iron lose most silicon? To arrive 


at conclusions regarding these questions 
we made four series of melts. Each series 
was composed of four casts and each cast 
of six sets of test bars. We used for these 
a white-iron base (376) with 0.186 per 
cent, silicon and a gray-iron base (253) 
with 1.249 per cent, silicon; and for add¬ 
ing silicon we used the first pig of 4 4 Pen- 
cost” (397) before spoken of, containing 
4.36 per cent, of silicon, and the fifth pig 
(401), containing 10.34 per cent, silicon. 

The first series was white (376) and 4.36 
per cent, of ferro-silicon (397). 

The second series was white (376) and 
10.34 per cent, of ferro-silicon (401). 

The third series was gray 4 4 FLM ” (253) 
and 4.36 per cent, of ferro-silicon (397). 

The fourth series was gray 4 4 FLM ” 
(253) and 10.34 per cent, of ferro-silicon 
(401). 

The four numbers of each series were to 
contain respectively 1.5, 2, 2.5 and 3 per 
cent, of silicon. Having been weighed 
with great care they were melted so as to 
avoid oxidation, and were cast into bars 
and tested, when each set of bars was 
analyzed, with the results shown m the 
following table: 


the physical characteristics of these irons 

and the mixtures that we have made we 
shall publish such results. J 


The Denver Castings Contract 

The Evening Post of November 26 pub¬ 
lishes the following: 

44 The Iron Age has another article, 
and we are constrained to say a disin¬ 
genuous one, on the contract for 5000 
tons of iron castings taken by an En¬ 
glish firm for delivery in Denver, Col., 
m competition with Chicago firms bidding 
for the same work, the English firm hav¬ 
ing to get over a duty of 1J cent per 
pound, or $28 per ton, as we had com¬ 
puted it. We usually defer to trade jour¬ 
nals in matters relating to their specialties, 
but in this case we discover such glaring 
errors that we cannot allow them to be 
passed over in silence. The contention of 
The Iron Age is that the duty on these 
castings is not 1J cents per pound, at 
which rate, it says, tjiey could not be 
imported at all, but is 45 pei cent, ad 
valorem, a much lower rate. It computes 


Table V. 


Percentage of Silicon 
calculated to be In 
Test Bars. 

t 

o 

u 

1 

3 

55 

Silicon found in Bare 
White (376) and 4.36 
ge^r cent. Pencost 

Number of Test. 

Silicon found in Bare 
White (376) and 10.34 
per cent. Pencost 
GOD. 

Number of Test. 

Silicon found in Bare 
Gray FLM (253) and 
4.36 per cent. Pen- 
cost (397). 

Number of Test. 

Silicon found in Bare 
Gray FLM (253) and 
10.34 per cent. Pen- 
cost (401). 

Losses of Silicon in 
White (376) and 4.36 
ge^r cent. Penoost 

Losses of Silicon in 
White (876) and 10.84 
per cent, Pencost 
• (401). 

sr§ i 

J8* |; 

Sga 

a” © 

JesI 

Losses of Silicon in 
Gray FLM (288) and 
10.84 per cent. Pen- 
cost (401). 

1.50 

340 

1.49 

344 

1.48 

348 

1.50 

352 

1 53 

-.01 

—.02 

± o 

+.08 

2.00 

341 

1.97 1 

345 

1.92 

349 

2.01 

! 353 

2.11 

-.08 

—.08 

+ .01 

+.11 

2.50 

342 

2.55 | 

846 

2.42 

350 

2.42 

! 854 

2.41 

+.05 

— .08 

-.08 

i -.08 

3 00 

! 343 

2.95 1 

847 

2.87 

351 

2.86 

1 855 

2.86 

—.06 

—.13 

—.14 

-.14 

Average deviation from calculated per cent. | 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.08 


A careful examination of this table re¬ 
veals the following facts: 

1. Losses in silicon increase as the per¬ 
centage of silicon in the mixture increases. 
That is, an iron deficient in silicon can 
have its silicon raised to 2 per cent, with 
less loss than if raised to 3 per cent. 

2. Losses are slightly higher when using 
the 10 per cent, than with the 4 per cent, 
iron; but the losses are so small in all 
cases that no commercial discrimination 
c an be drawn in favor of one class over 
another in the matter of economy of silicon. 
In the extreme case of melting a white 
iron and a 10 per cent, silicon metal to¬ 
gether, to produce a dark, soft foundry 
iron, there was no excessive loss in silicon. 

IV. General Conclusions .—We may draw 
from the results presented the following 
general conclusions: 

1. Pig irons of any grade may be melted 
and cast without excessive loss in silicon 
or excessive change in chemical composi¬ 
tion. 

2. Ferro-silicons lose in remelting a little 
more silicon than do the softeners contain¬ 
ing less silicon; but the difference is so 
small that commercial distinction is not 
possible. 

3. In alloying silicon irons with scrap 
or pig iron deficient in silicon, the silicon 
is practically all retained in the mixture, 
and no economy in silicon results from the 
use of one class of American silicon iron 
over another. 

4. American ferro-silicon, so far as we 
have investigated, is more economical than 
the imported, and probably, in most cases, 
softens to a greater extent. 

We think that we have accomplished 
what we set out to do. Our discussion is 
altogether from a chemical standpoint, and 
wo have proved that the founder can pro¬ 
duce a desired grade of casting by com¬ 
pounding suitable irons, as cheaply, if not 
more so, than by purchasing iron in which 
the combination is already what he desires. 
As soon as we can prepare a report upon 


the equivalent of 45 per cent, ad valorem 
at $9.31 per ton, while the duty at \\ cents 
per pound would be $25 per ton of 2000 
pounds, the contract being for “short” 
tons, instead of English long tons. The 
Evening Post is chided for making a mis¬ 
take about the number of poundls in the 
ton under this particular contract—as 
though that could make any difference in 
a case where the rate of duty is so much 
per pound, and when the tariff does not 
deal with tons at all. In order to dispose 
of this branch of the subject, we will 
state, once for all, that the contract, as 
described, is for 10,000,000 pounds of iron 
castings, and that the total duty at 1£ 
cents per pound is $125,000. 

44 Now, as to the contention of The 
Iron Age that the rate of duty under the 
law is 45 per cent, ad valorem, and that 
this is a lower rate than 1^ cents per pound 
would be, we have examined the law very 
closely, and also several compilations of 
the tariff, official and unofficial, and we 
find no authority for the statement of The 
Iron Age , and we now challenge it to 
produce any. The law says: 

Cast-iron vessels, plates, stove-plates, and¬ 
irons, sadirons, tailors 7 irons, hatters 7 irons, 
and castings of iron not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 1% cents per pound. 

It is certain that castings of iron for 
cable railway companies are not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this law. 
Therefore, they must be dutiable at the 
rate of 1£ cents per pound, and not as 
4 manufactures of iron not otherwise pro¬ 
vided for, 7 which are dutiable at the rate 
of 45 per cent, ad valorem. And here we 
encounter another remarkable discrep¬ 
ancy between The Iron Age's calcu¬ 
lations and those of official pubbcations at 
Washington City. The Senate Sub-Com¬ 
mittee on the Tariff prepared and pub¬ 
lished, only two months ago, 4 A Com¬ 
parison of Tariff Schedules 7 to accompany 
the bill presented by them as a substitute 
for the Mills bill. On page 103 of this 
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document they state that the ad valorem 
equivalent of the present specific duty on 
iron castings is 30.78 per cent., which is 
lower than the rate on iron not otherwise 

P rovided for, instead of being higher, as 
"he Iron Age contends. They show how 
they reach this conclusion by giving the 
number of pounds imported in the fiscal 
year 1887 (693,322) the value ($28,164) 
and the duty collected ($8606). Anybody 
can calculate for himself that a duty of 1£ 
cents per pound on the number of pounds 
here given amounts to $8000, and that 
30.78 per cent, of the stated value thereof 
is also $8606. We leave The Iron Age to 
grapple with the Senate Committee and 
also with their proposed reduction of the 
duty on iron castings, which the Mills’ 
hill leaves untouched.” 

The Evening Poet misrepresents us 
when it states that we claim that the duty 
is not 1J cents per pound, but is 45 per 
cent, ad valorem. Our position was tnat 
the business was impossible at 1£ cents per 
pound duty, and that therefore those who 
imported the castings must necessarily make 
the effort to secure the 46 per cent, ad va¬ 
lorem rate. In The Iron Aqe of Novem¬ 
ber 1, page 071, we put the matter in the 
following language: 

“ An interesting question arises as to the 
rate of duty which will be paid on these 
castings. They consist • mainly of yokes, 
so shaped as to support the track rails on 
their extended arms, the slot rails on cen¬ 
tral uprights, and the cable tube in an oval 
base. If they are wholly of cast iron it is 
difficult to see bow they can pass the cus¬ 
tom house at any other rate of duty than 
li cents per pound under paragraph 157 
of the Indexed Tariff. As it is asserted, 
however, that they will be imported at 
46 per cent, ad valorem, it is probable that 
they will be changed slightly from the 
condition of mere castings, so that they can 
be brought in as manufactures of iron 
under paragraph 216. If the duty of H 
cents per pound should be imposed, it is 
evident upon veiy superficial computation 
that it would be impossible to import them 
at the price at which they are to be de¬ 
livered. These fact 3 will develop in time, 
as the occurrence is so important that it 
will not be allowed to pass wholly out of 
sight by the foundrymen interested.” 

The Evening Post previously referred 
to the article of which the above is 
a part, so that it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that it has attempted deliberate 
misrepresentation in order to assume the 
airs of superior knowledge. It seems al¬ 
most superfluous to reply to the marvel¬ 
ous discovery which the Evening Post has 
made of figures published in the document 
of the Senate Finance Committee to which 
it triumphantly refers. The very small 
quantity of castings imported are made up 
of small articles If our contemporary had 
done a little more figuring it would have dis¬ 
covered the difference. The 093,822 pounds 
were valued at $28,154, which is equal 
closely to 4 cents a pound, or $80 per ton, 
while the yoke castings were quoted under 
$39, delivered at Denver, with a $7 rate of 
freight to be deducted. Evidently the 
material imported is of a Very different 
class than heavy yoke castings. The very 
fact that imports could be made proves 
that the articles must be high-class cast¬ 
ings. To parade percentages under such 
circumstances certainly does not display a 
high order of intelligence. 

As we announce elsewhere, the contract 
has gone to an American concern ulti¬ 
mately, so that the incident may be re¬ 
garded as closed. It has served to show, 
however, what contortions a newspaper 
will undergo to avoid acknowledging an* 
error when it has the misfortune of laying 
claim to infallibility.— Editor Iron Age . 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company will 
build a steel works to consist of three 12- 
ton converters at Sparrow’s Point, Md. 


Brass Making in Waterbnrj. Company, plated ware by the Rogers & 

Hamilton Company and Rogers & Brother. 

Randolph and Clowes manufacture brass 
Among the many manufacturing villages tubing as a specialty, and Blake and 
and towns strung along the Naugatuck Johnson produce rivets, pins and screws. 
Valley down to Bridgeport, Conn., Water- The water-power obtainable from the 
bury is the largest. Added to its scenic Naugatuck River was probably the in¬ 
charms, the Naugatuck Valley possesses ducement which tempted the early manu- 
strong attractions to those deeply inter- facturers to locate along its banks. Even 
ested in witnessing the evidences of a busy, to-day it is a factor in some of the works, 
prosperous community. There are few The rolling mill of the Waterbury Brass 
traces of the squalor and. the harsh sur- Company, for instance, being partly driven 
roundings which characterize the majority by a large wheel. Like in the majority of 
of manufacturing towns.. There is an air the inland manufacturing towns of New 
of neatness and of prospirity which is, un- England, the fuel question is quite seri- 
fortunately, beginning to desert New Eng- 0 us, coal being rendered relatively high, 
land, of which it was once generally char- Thus the Naugatuck Valley Railroad 
acteristic. It is a record of which both charges $1 per ton for the haul of 30 miles 
employers and employees may well be from Bridgeport to Waterbury. TheMeri- 
proud, and which is more eloquent than den, Waterbury and Connecticut River 
any favorable impressions created on a first Railroad has been extended lately to 
visit to the town that Waterbury’s indus- Cromwell, and hauls coal for 80 cents, 
trial history chronicles but one strike. The freight in manufactured goods to 
One of the leading industries of the New York is 18 cents per 100 pounds, and 
Naugatuck Valley, of which it once had 25 cents to Chicago. In spite of the fact 
the monopoly and still commands the con- that the raw materials, copper and spelter, 
trol, is the manufacture of brass and cop- come chiefly from the West, so that Nauga- 
per. The greatest number of mills in any tuck Valley manufacturers may have 
one place are concentrated at Waterbury, against them in the future the cost of 
which is practically supported by the brass transportation from there on stock, and to 
industry and allied or tributary branches the West on goods; in spite of the fact that 
of manufacture. It is stated—and casual their fuel is comparatively high, Nauga- 
observation seems to bear out the claim— tuck Valley manufacturers do not for the 
that there are few working communities present see any dangers in the possibility 
in which the average wealth is so high, of serious competition for the Western 
The blessings of industry and enterprise trade from local manufacturers there, 
appear to have been, more than usual, 

snared by the many instead of being con- the brass makers and the syndicate. 
centratea in the hands of a few. The manufacturers of Waterbury com- 
Wbile they are largely the accumula- plain bitterly of the’ effects upon their 
tions of the last generation, the foun- business of the operations of the French 
dations for it were laid as early as the copper syndicate. All those whom we 
beginning of this century, when the Gril- gaw agree in stating that consumption has 
leys, three brothers, began the manufact- fallen off very materially, and that even in 
ure of brass buttons, finishing the rolling the direction of electrical wire, where no 
in a set of 2-inch rolls driven by horse- decrease might be expected, the demand 
power. From an interesting illustrated in 1888 has not been as heavy as it was in 
volume entitled “ Waterbury and Her In- 1887. It is possible, however, that the 
dustries,” by Homer F. Bassett, published fact that a number of iron wire drawers 
by the Lithotype Printing and Pub- have entered into the manufacture of cop- 
hshing Company, of Gardner, Mass., we per wire may account for this fact. No 
take the following historical data: In such explanation is possible when dealing 
1802 Abel Porter & Co. began the manu- with the many other channels of consump- 
facture of gilt buttons, and under the sue- tion. We have been cited a number of 
cessiye names of Leavenworth, Hayden & articles for which formerly brass was used 
Scovill, J. M. L. & W. H. Scovill, and in other industries in which the alloy has 
the Scovill Mfg. Company developed been entirely superseded by other sheet 
into a very large manufacturing concern, metals, principally steel. This substitu- 
From the same beginnings the Benedict tion has been aided by the advances in the 
& Burnham Mfg. Company developed, brass manufacture of the latter, with special 
rolling being commenced in 1825. The reference to its undergoing the strains in- 
next to follow was the Waterbury Brass cident to drawing and shaping cold in 
Company, whose first sheet was rolled different ways. Unlike the copper manu- 
early in 1846. Holmes, Booth & Haydens facturers, who have succeeded in main- 
was organized in 1853, the leading spirit taining a trade combination, the brass 
in the concern subsequently forming the makers have for a number of years been 
Holmes, Booth & Atwood Mfg. Company engaged in a sharp competition, which had 
in 1869, the name of the company being lowered prices in some lines even below 
changed in 1871 to its present style, the cost of manufacture. Knowing, as every 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Company, whose one who has watched the growth of copper 
rolling mill is, however, located at mining in this country, that the opera- 
Thomaston. The fourth brass mill of the tions of the syndicate were carrying 
town is that of the Waterbury Mfg. values far above the normal figure, the 
Company. brass manufacturers of the Naugatuck 

The renown of the parent industry, the Valley resisted the rise with all the power 
brass manufacture, has been overshadowed, i n their command. They did not believe 
however, so far as the celebrity of the that it was more than a wild speculation 
town is concerned, by the manufacture of doomed to an early collapse. In the 
clocks and watches. Wooden clocks were fancied security, which a large amount of 
made as early as 1790. The production of raw material bought at low prices gave 
brass clocks was begun 'as a branch of them, they held off. Competition forced 
the Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Company, them all to meet the prices for manufact- 
but separately organized in 1857 as the ured goods, which the most skeptical of all 
Waterbury Clock Company. It is to the chose to set. They claim that even to-day, 
enterprise of the same firm that the last after every vestige of all low-priced raw 
and most famous industry of the town material has disappeared, and all are 
was established in 1880, the manufacture working on dear stock, their prices of 
of watches by the Waterbury Watch Com- product have not risen enough to compen- 
pany. Among the other subsidiary in- gate for high copper. They claim that an 
dustries is the manufacture of pins by the unsatisfactory state of affairs before the 
American Pin Company, curtain trimmings rise has become intolerable since then, 
by the American Ring Company, fancy They have lost both in trade and whatever 
metal goods and buttons by the Steele & margin there may have been has been further 
Johnson Mfg. Company, the Lane Mfg. reduced. The managers of the works in the 
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Naugatuck Valley must come before their 
stockholders with the tale of a very un¬ 
satisfactory year, to which is added another 
serious consideration. A visitor to any 
brass mill will be struck with one fact— 
the large amount of metal which is in 
course of manufacture. In other words, 
the many operations through which the 
raw material must pass before it is shipped 
keeps a large floating stock in rotation. In 
the annual inventories this must be a 
serious item. Is the manufacturer wise 
who enteis it at present cost, with the 
conviction that at some future time, 
possibly during the new fiscal year, when the 
inevitable crash comes, it may be worth 
only one-half of what was actually paid out 
for it? Is it safe to pay dividends, if he 
has earned any, when the value of his 
stock from the ingot to the goods in his 
warehouses and in the hi.nds of his agents 
may decline one-half in a single day? 
Is it expedient to draw funds from a 
business when he can be confronted at 
some future time with engagements for 
the purchase of several months of supply 
of raw material at a fancy price, with cus¬ 
tomers using right and left every artifice 
which a phenomenal decline brings out to 
escape from accepting and paying for, 
goods bought? The brass manufacturers 
aid not reap any advantages from the ad¬ 
vance ; they are suffering under the pres¬ 
ent high level of prices, and must ulti¬ 
mately face a certain loss, against which 
they have no means of protecting them¬ 
selves. 

On the whole those of the works vis¬ 
ited were fairly well engaged, although 
disappointment at the volume of business 
was quite freely expressed. The fact that 
some parts of the plants visited showed 
some idle machinery bore out the state¬ 
ments made. It is probably only natural 
that employment should be somewhat 
fitful. It is only natural when the fact is 
taken into consideration that buyers will 
not do more than cover their immediate 
wants. The result is that orders usually 
are relatively small, and that when they 
come they are coupled with the demand for 
immediate shipment. The trade naturally 
endeavors to throw upon the manufacturers 
the burden of carrying the stocks. The lat¬ 
ter prudently keeps it as close as possible 
down to the minimum. In an industry in 
which the number of articles produced is 
very large the present condition of affairs 
adds to details already fairly bewildering, 
and must to some extent increase both the 
manufacturing cost and the general ex¬ 
penses. 

Any effort to describe the methods of 
manufacture employed would be inade¬ 
quate without numerous illustrations of 
machinery, of which a great part is of 
special design, developed for some one 
specific purpose, and often the jealously 
guarded property of one pariicular works. 
When we add that a rapid inspection of 
nearly any one of the plants alone is the 
work of hours, we need offer no apology 
for not making any attempt at a descrip¬ 
tion of any individual concern. 

The metals composing the alloy are 
melted in plumbago crucibles m ordinary 
melting holes, with hard coal as the fuel, 
the alloy being cast into bars of different 
shapes in iron split molds, which can be 
reaaily taken apart. Generally speaking, 
the feeling among brass-makers seems to 
be that it is in these departments of their 
business that least progress has been made. 
We have been told by one connected with 
the business for over a generation that to¬ 
day practically the same methods are em- 
polyed which were used 30 years ago. 
There seems to be considerable irregu¬ 
larity in the product, even when the 
operation of casting is conducted by the 
same man. The principal defect is the 
presence of blow-holes, apparently dis¬ 
tributed irregularly over the surface and 


partly throughout the metal. One of the 
manufacturers expressed the conviction 
that if the subject were taken up in a 
thorough manner and investigated scien¬ 
tifically some means could be secured of 
arriving at the desirable aim of casting 
thinner bars without flaws. This would 
lead to a notable reduction in the cost, 
since then the number of passes necessary 
to reduce the thickness to the gauge aimed 
at would become less, and a tedious and 
expensive operation—that of overhauling— 
would be avoided. The latter consists m 
scraping out bodily by hand or special 
machine scrapers those parts of the par¬ 
tially rolled bars which snow defects. 

The rolling mills do not differ in any 
material respect from the same character 
of machinery employed in other branches 
of sheet-metal manufacture, except that, 
on the whole, they are run at slow speed 
and the product is handled almost entirely 
without the use of machinery before and 
behind the train. During the process of 
rolling down the metal must be repeatedly 
annealed, the apparatus used for this pur¬ 
pose being large ovens which are almost 
exclusively heated by wood. The brass 
manufacturers have found that the use of 
mineral fuel in a solid form is impossible 
because the sulphur in it tends to injure 
the quality of the metal. We understand, 
however, that one of the mills is now 
building an experimental gas furnace with 
a view to superseding the more expensive 
w r ood by gas. As we have already stated, 
it is necessary, during the breaking down, 
to overhaul the bars to remove defects. 
The final products of the rolling mill are 
sheets ana strips of brass, a large part of 
which is marketed in that form, w T hile a 
very important proportion of it is cut up 
in the mills themselves in developing a 
large line of special manufactures to which 
we shall refer later. 

The manufacture of wire does not differ 
materially from that in iron and steel, ex¬ 
cept that the first operation from the bar 
is to divide the latter into a series of 
square bars by putting them through slit¬ 
ting machinery. Annealing, tumbling 
and pickling become necessary in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the operation. 

The third special line of producing what 
may be called raw material is the manu¬ 
facture of tubing, either soldered or solid 
drawn. For the former ordinary clutch 
benches are employed, while for the manu¬ 
facture of the latter hydraulic drawing 
benches are used. By employing special 
dies corrugated and other shapes are made, 
and by special machinery fancy rods are 
produced. 

It is, however, in the further manufact¬ 
ure of sheet brass that the largest amount 
of special machinery is employed and a 
vast variety of articles are made in an in¬ 
genious manner. Drawing presses of 
varying designs, punches, screw-threading, 
spinning and polishing machinery are used 
to manufacture a great variety of articles, 
among which are prominent lamp trim¬ 
mings and fixtures. We had occasion, 
too, to watch the practically automatic 
manufacture of jack chains, the produc¬ 
tion of brass and steel pins and the in¬ 
genious machinery for papering them at 
the works of the Plume & Atwood Mfg. 
Company. We saw r a number of rivet 
machines at work, and inspected the ma¬ 
chinery used for single and double wrap¬ 
ping electric copper wire and the manu¬ 
facture of KK electric wire at the Holmes, 
Booth & Haydens Works. Taken alto¬ 
gether, it is in this department, in the cut¬ 
ting up and shaping of brass that Yankee 
ingenuity has displayed to greatest advan¬ 
tage its far famous achievements. It has 
been aided in it by the exceptional quality 
of the metal used, which is capable of 
standing a large amount of torture. 

The capacity of the Sable Iron Works, 
Zug & Co., will shortly be increased. 


Multiple Expansion Engine Cards. 


Mr. H. W. Spangler, in a paper on 
“ Multiple Expansion Engine Cards,” 
recently read before the Engineers’ Club 
of Philadelphia, remarked: 

The object of combining indicator cards 
from multiple expansion Engines is to 
show whether the proper relation has been 
maintained between the pressure and the 
volume during the entire action of the 
steam, and what proportion of work we 
have lest by using separate cylinders. 

It is essential that the cards shall be 
placed in such a position that if the press¬ 
ure and volume are co-ordinates, the points 
thus indicated are those actually obtained 
from the cards. This necessitates that the 
length of each card should be proportioned 
to the volume swept through by the cor¬ 
responding piston, and ea<m one should be 
set at a distance from the vertical line pro¬ 
portional to its own clearance. It is only by 
this method of setting the cards that the co¬ 
ordinates indicate pressure and correspond¬ 
ing volume. A common method of combin¬ 
ing cards is to make their length propor¬ 
tional to the volume swept through by the 
piston and bringing them all to the same 
verticai line. These cards are of no more 
use than the original ones, as the indicated 
horse-power alone can be determined from 
them. Still another method is to make 
the expansion and compression lines m 
two successive cards meet on the initial 
pressure of the second one. The error in 
the reasoning by which this method was 
arrived at is that the same amount of 
steam (as steam) is not necessarily present 
in the two cylinders. 


Invisible Torpedo Boats.— A serious 
drawback in torpedo boats is the emission 
of smoke and sparks from their funnels, 
which is almost certain to disclose their 
whereabouts to an enemy at night. To 
remedy this evil Messrs. Yarrow, the well- 
known torpedo boat builders, a few years 
ago constructed a torpedo boat for the 
Spanish Government, in which two 
smoke ports were provided, one on each 
side of the vessel, about 15 feet from 
the bow. Each of the ports was fitted 
with a damper, under the control of the 
steersman, who could direct the products 
of combustion through one or the other at 
will. On approaching an enemy the smoke 
would be directed through the port on the 
unexposed side of the vessel. With this 
arrangement some inconvenience was ex¬ 
perienced by the crew from the heated 
gases, &c., being carried along the deck 
at times by the wind. Attention has re¬ 
cently been drawn to an apparatus in¬ 
vented by M. Oriolle, and which was* 
tried a short time ago at Rochefort 
Arsenal. By means of this device the 
smoke undergoes such a change in the 
smokestack that the flames and sparks 
entirely disappear from the funnel. The 
smoke spreads horizontally over the sur¬ 
face of the water and envelopes the boat 
in a dense mist, impenetrable to tbe elec¬ 
tric light. This invention is said to have 
proved satisfactory in every way, and will 
render torpedo boats at night absolutely 
invisible. 


A Spanish industrial paper, in an article 
on the exhibits of English machinery at 
the Barcelona Exhibition, lays special 
stress on the fact that the exhibitors of 
cotton spinning machinery not only showed 
the newest inventions in actual motion, 
but allowed manufacturers and others who 
wished to test the inventions to bring 
their own raw material for the purpose. 
This concession on the pait of exhibitors, 
the quoted authority says, has done a 
great deal to influence Spanish manufact¬ 
urers in favor of English machinery. 
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Trade Report. 

Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age , 85 and 87 Washing- I 
ton street, Chicago, November Z6, 1888. f 

Pig Iron. —Sellers report increased ac¬ 
tivity, more confidence being shown by 
buyers. Although a heavy business is not 
expected until December, at the present 
rate of increase the anticipated aemand 
will strike the market very early in the 
month instead of toward the close. For 
the first time in several weeks the leading 
houses unanimously report a good volume 
of business, but with some of them trade 
was confined to small lots. The largest 
orders for Coke Pig Iron placed during 
the week were actively contested among 
the sellers, and, although prices were gen¬ 
erally well maintained, a Southern com¬ 
pany was, as usual, found willing to make 
an abatement. The other Southern com¬ 
panies do not seem disposed to follow suit 
at present, and such occurrences only serve 
to emphasize the general strength of the 
market. But a short time since such a 
concession would have extended all along 
the line. Soft Coke Irons are a little 
dearer wherever any change has been 
made. The car-wheel makers have made 
no purchases during the week so far as 
known, but a good trade is expected in 
that direction very soon. We quote as 
follows for cash, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake 
Superior Charcoal, Nos. 1 and 2, $20; 
Nos. 3 to 0, $20.50 @ $21; Alabama Car- 
Wheel, $26.25; Jackson County Softeners, 
No. 1, $18.60; Hocking Valley Soft Foun¬ 
dry, No. 1, $17.50 © $18; American 
Scotch (Blackband), No. 1, $20.50 © 
$21; other Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, $17.50 
© $19.50 ; Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, 
$18 © $18; No. 2, $17 © $18; No. 3, 
$10 © $17; Coke Bessemer, $17.50 © $18; 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $17.50; 
No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 Soft, $17; 
No. 3 Foundry and No. 2 Soft, $16.25; 
Gray Forge, $15.50. 

Bar Iron. —The wagon-makers are ask¬ 
ing for bids on large quantities of mate¬ 
rial for their use, and jobbers have also 
bought heavily of the mills. Some Car 
orders have been placed, but not large 
lots. The mills are finding much diffi¬ 
culty in filling orders promptly, especially 
on Guide Irons. The heavy demand and 
better price realized for Muck Bar will 
probably cause some of the mills now sell¬ 
ing Bar Iron in this market to pay still 
less attention to the finished product, 
which cannot but have a favorable influ¬ 
ence on prices. The Mahoning Valley 
mills are holding firmly to 1.650 at mill, 
and the most diligent search is necessary 
to find other mills willing to do a little 
better. About 1.750, half extras, at Chi¬ 
cago, is now the ruling price for mill lots 
of Common Iron. From store small lots 
are to be had at 1.850 © 20, according to 
quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron.— The business in 
this line referred to last week has not yet 
been placed. Prices are unchanged, mill 
orders being quoted as follows, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Angles, 2.150 © 2.200; Uni¬ 
versal Plates, 2.250 © 2.300; Tees, 2.550 
© 2.650; Beams and Channels, 8.400. 
Small lots from store qe\\ at 2.350 © 
2.50^ for Angles, 2.000 © 2.700 for 
Tees, and 3.800 for Beams. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac.—Trade has been 
fairly active during the week in small lots 
from regular consumers. This is largely 
attributable to repairs that will be neces¬ 
sary on tugs and lake steamers, which will 
go out of use with the closing down of 
navigation this month, and the cessation 
of operations on saw mills at an early date. 
Boiler makers report very light demand 
for new work, which makes their small 


purchases from store stock a desirable 
trade to jobbers, who in this way dispose 
of much of the accumulated odds and 
ends. Store prices are reported firm, 
with a tendency to advance. Manufact¬ 
urers are slow to accept large contracts 
for future delivery at prices they have 
been naming for the past three months. 
Mills generally report a good supply of 
orders, and are holding off on further con¬ 
tracts in the hope that they will secure 
higher figures for next year’s delivery. 
The low-priced mills that were in the mar¬ 
ket several weeks ago have obtained all 
the orders they want. The demand for 
Heavy Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, remains 
strong and prices firm at 2.000 © 2.700; 
Tank Iron, 2.000 © 2.700; Tank Steel, 
2.800; Shell Iron, 30; Shell Steel, 3.250; 
Flange Iron, 4.250; Flange Steel, 8.750; 
Fire-Box Steel, 4.750 @ 5.750; Boiler Riv¬ 
ets, 40 © 4.250; Ulster Iron, 8.750. Boiler 
Tubes are reported firm at 60 ^ off. 

Sheet Iron. —There continues to be an 
active demand for Light Sheets. A prom¬ 
inent jobber reports that on an average he 
turns away daily orders aggregating from 
5 to 8 tons in pick-up lots. Orders that 
were placed with mills in September in 
many cases have not yet been delivered* 
In qualities suitable for stove pipes and 
other unimportant manufactures stocks are 
a little more plentiful. In small lots job¬ 
bers quote No. 24- at 3.100; No. 25 and 
26 at 3.200. and No. 27 at 3.300. Ten 
cents a hundred advance on these figures 
could be obtained if the stock was within 
reach. 

Galvanized Iron. —The excellent de¬ 
mand for Galvanized Iron that has ex¬ 
isted for some time past has thoroughly 
broken stocks, and jobbers find great dif¬ 
ficulty in supplying the demand from the 
smallest traae. The shortage is chiefly 
found in the lighter gauges from No. 24 
up: So long as the demand for Black 
Sheets remains so great there is very little 
chance for relief in the Galvanized grade. 
Jobbers do not anticipate that their stock 
will be fully replenished during this sea¬ 
son, and are doing their utmost to accom¬ 
modate their customers from stocks on 
hand. Prices are quoted firm at 60 and 
5 $ off on Juniata, and 60 % and 10 # off 
on Charcoal. 

• Merchant Steel. —While the week has 
been quiet in most lines, some good con¬ 
tracts have been placed for special shapes 
and qualities. The mills making Crucible 
Plow Steel are busy and prices are firm. 
Soft Center Steel is in light demand, but 
a better trade is being done than for two 
months previously. Solid Crucible 8teel 
is now largely taking the place of Soft 
Center. The Open-Hearth manufacturers 
have apparently taken all the orders they 
want at low prices, and are disposed to 
ask more on future contracts, but Crucible 
Spring Steel is weaker, and a buyer of 50 
to 100 tons could secure a decided con¬ 
cession on quotations. Bessemer Bars are 
lower, mill orders having been taken at 
1.900, f.o.b. Chicago. We quote as follows 
from stock: Bessemer Bars, 2.300 @ 2.400; 
Tool Steel, 8.500 @ 9.500; Specials, 130 © 
250; Crucible Spring, 3.750; Open-Hearth 
Spring, 2.500; Open-Hearth Machinery, 
2.400 © 2.750; Crucible Sheet Steel, 70 © 
100 . 

Steel Ralls. —The condition of the 
market remains as heretofore reported.* 
The demand is only for lots ranging from 
500 to 1000 tons, and the mills in opera¬ 
tion have scarcely sufficient work on hand 
to keep them going. Mills are making a 
nominal quotation of $30 per ton, but in 
the light of some larger orders that were 
placed in Pittsburgh recently this figure 
can hardly be considered a market value 
for large buyers. Competition between 
established mills is exceedingly strong, 
and the opening of a new one m the early 
future with improved machinery has been 


largely instrumental recently in testing the 
extreme weakness in the Steel Rail market. 
It is reported that a meeting of the Steel 
Rail Association will be held in New York 
on the 26th inst., for the purpose of ad¬ 
justing prices and making allotments. 

Old Rails and Wheels.— Among buy¬ 
ers there has been an indifferent inquiry 
for light weights, with very little demand 
fGr standard weights. Some 8000 tons 
have been offered during the week, but at 
figures which are from $1 to $2 a ton above 
'what consumers are willing to pay. A 
nominal quotation for this market would 
be $23 © $23.50. Old 8teel Rails, long 
lengths, are quoted $19.50 © $20; short 
lengths, $17. There is nothing doing in 
Old Car Wheels. Dealers are asking 
$19.50 © $20. The supply, however, is 
considerably larger now than it has been 
for some weeks, and it is probable that a 
movement will occur soon in this branch 
of trade. 

Scrap Iron.—We hear of sales aggre¬ 
gating about 400 tons of No. 1 Forge at 
$21. The demand is only in small lots for 
this grade and very little inquiry for any¬ 
thing else. Dealers’ prices for selected 
stock are as follows $ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 
Forge or Railroad Shop, $21; Track 
Scrap, $19.50 © $20; Horseshoes, $20; 
Axles, $26; No. 1 Mill, $15.50; Pipes 
and Tank, $13; Light Wrought, $11; 
Cast Machinery, $14; Stove Plate, $12; 
Cast Borings, $9; Wrought Turnings, 
$12.50; Axle Turnings, $14.50; Coil Steel, 
$15; Leaf Steel, $16.50; Locomotive 
Tires, $16 @ $17; Mixed Country Scrap 
is quoted at $14 © $15. 

Hardware. —The Shelf Hardware trade 
has been unusually active during the past 
week, some of the local houses having 
been obliged to work their force at night 
to keep up with the rush of orders. The 
demand is very general, invoices covering 
every variety from staple to holiday goods, 
House-Furnishing Wares, Builders’ Hard¬ 
ware, &c. The open weather is doubtless 
enabling a great deal of outdoor work to 
be prosecuted now which would in ordi¬ 
nary seasons have been postponed until 
spring. In Heavy Hardware an opposite 
condition of affairs prevails. The aemand 
is light and trade is very disappointing; 
still, this is usually to be expected at this 
time. No changes in prices are reported 
except in Shot, which has been marked 
down to correspond with the drop in 
Lead. It is now quoted at $1.15 regular 
and $1.10 for quantity. Solder is un¬ 
changed. 

Nails.—Inquiries from large buyers for 
prices on next year’s deliveries are increas¬ 
ing, but manufacturers are not meeting 
their views in this respect. For imme¬ 
diate delivery prices of Steel Cut Nails are 
down to an extremely low point, some of 
the manufacturers being evidently weary 
of carrying large stocks in their ware¬ 
houses and desiring to convert the same 
into hard cash. But buyers hold off in 
such cases, expecting to place orders at 
still lower figures. The impression is 
growing that the time to buy is at band, 
and that the turn of the year will see ma¬ 
terially higher prices. The low prices now 
being quoted are accompanied with a pro¬ 
viso that specifications shall average con¬ 
siderably above the base. The removal of 
this restriction will probably set the ball 
in motion. But the large stocks now in 
first hands will then be in second hands, 
purchased at very low prices, ready to be 
pushed out at every opportunity, and what 
advantage will the manufacturers reap 
from the higher price which is to follow ? 
Steel Nails are now selling at $1.95 from 
stock, and cirloads on track at $1.90. 
Jobbers report a fair demand in a small 
way, with sales nearly equal of Steel and 
Wire Nails. The latter are still sold at 
$2.60 in small lots, and are firmly held. . 
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Barb Wire. —A meeting was held at 
Cleveland, on Friday last, of prominent 
manufacturers. It was not a general meet¬ 
ing of the trade, but a preliminary meet¬ 
ing to lay the foundation for a plan which 
'will be thought effective to extricate the 
business from its present unsatisfactory 
condition. The manufacturers are not 
selling much Barb Wire at present, but 
those who are running their works are 
accumulating large stocks in their ware¬ 
houses, for which they anticipate a good 
demand early in the coming year. If the 
price can be advanced meanwhile they 
will be well situated to realize the full 
benefit. Jobbers are still quoting small 
lots at 2.900 for Painted and 3.600 @ 
3.650 for Galvanized. 

Pig Lead.- A contract for furnishing 
100 tons to the Department of Public 
Works was let, on Friday, to E. W. 
Blatchford, at 3.540. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age , 220 South Fourth 8t. { 
Philadelphia. Pa., November 27,1888. ( 

The past week has not been of a very 
decided character, and it is as difficult to 
indicate the course of the market now as 
it has been at any time during the entire 
year. Generally speaking, the market is 
dull, but prices cannot be called weak, al- J 
though in some cases there is a willingness 
to shade a trifle, sooner than lose a good-1 
sized order. But mills and furnaces are 
so well sold up tl at there is no actual 
necessity for immediate business, hence 
there is a feeling of indifference unless 
orders can be had on fairly satisfactory 
terms. As to the future, neither side seems 
disposed to trade much beyond the current 
year. Sellers would doubtless accept 
off ere at about current rates for January 
deliveries, although they are not seeking 
business, hoping that consumers will take 
the initiative. This they are not inclined 
to do at present, and probably will not 
until they can form some fairly correct 
idea as to w T hat their requirements will 
be during the early part of the coming 
year 

Pig Iron—Has shown a fair degree of 
firmness, considering the general apathy of 
buyers. It can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that consumption is in full 
proportion to production, as there are no 
inconvenient accumulations of stocks 
either at mills or furnaces. The ultimate 
course of the market, therefore, is con¬ 
tingent upon the amount of new business 
coming in to replace that which is now 
almost completed. Upon this point it is 
extremely difficult to pass an opinion. As 
already stated, the conditions are favor¬ 
able for a large business during 1889, but 
whether it will be offered in time to pre¬ 
vent any serious weakening in prices re¬ 
mains to be seen. Furnaces keep blowing 
in all the time, and instead of waiting for 
the demand to pick up again the supply is 
steadily increasing, which is not a hopeful 
feature under the circumstances. Part of 
the hesitancy among buyers is probably 
due to this fact, although they will not 
delay placing orders if they find that their 
requirements are likely to be of important 
dimensions. Meantime the market is hesi¬ 
tating and waiting, as it has been for the 
past three or four weeks, thus far neither 
gaining nor losing to any appreciable ex¬ 
tent It is worthy of notice, however, 
that recent reports from the offices of The 
Iron Age in Chicago, Cincinnati, Pitts¬ 
burgh and other important centers are of 
a uniformly favorable character, which if 
confirmed by events in the near future will 
give strong support to this and other mar¬ 
kets on the seaboard. Quotations remain 
same as last week—viz., $16 @ $16.50, at 
tide, for Gray Forge; $17 @ $17.50 for 
No. 2, and $i8 @ $19 tor No. 1 Foundry. 


Blooms.— There is a good deal of busi¬ 
ness in Steel Blooms, one lot of over 2000 
tons for rolling into shapes having been 
placed at about $30, delivered to con¬ 
sumer’s mill. Ordinary quotations are 
about as follow’s: Steel Nail Slabs, $29 
@ $29.50, at mill; Billets, from $32 to 
$36, according to analysis; Charcoal 
Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out Anthracite, 
$42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, $32.50 @ $34 
$ “bloom” ton of 2464 lb. 

Muck Bars. —Prices are a little ir¬ 
regular, and, on the whole, hardly as 
firm as they were a week ago. Sales are 
chiefly at about at $30, delivered, although 
some hold for $30.50. Mill quotations 
may be given as $29 @ $29.50, f.o.b. 
cars. 

Bar Iron. —Sellers appear to be a little 
more disposed to meet the demand, and 
prices are somewhat easier than they were 
a week or two ago. Local mills are all 
fairly busy, but Western Iron is being 
offered at low prices, hence more or less 
weakness in the general market. A heavy 
consumption of Bar Iron is going on, and, 
from present appearances, there, is no 
reason to apprehend any material change 
in price, although in the meantime buy¬ 
ers of large lots are in a position to com¬ 
mand concessions of f**om a half tenth to a 
tenth for deliveries during the current 
year. For next year’s deliveries there is more 
disposition to hold on to present quotations; 
hence, for the moment, there is compara¬ 
tively very little business doing. Sellers’ 
asking prices are from 1 80 to 1.90 for Bare 
and 1.950 for Grooved skelp, with sales at 
about these prices for small lots, and at 
fractionally lower figures in special cases. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —Business is a 
little quiet, although mills are fairly busy 
for the present. The outlook is not 
specially promising at the moment, but it 
is thought that a great deal of work will 
be on the market after the holidays. The 
shipyards are again in the market for about 
1000 tons of Plates, and while there is 
some anxiety to secure new business, 
prices are not likely to be shaded beyond 
what is usual on orders of this class. 
Quotations about as follows: Ordinary 
Plate and Tank Iron, 2.050 @ 2.150; Shell, 
2.40 (g> 2.5?; Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 40; 
Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.250 
@2.80; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @ 3^0; 
Fire-Box, 8^0 @ 4£0. 

Structural Iron. —The demand is very 
slow at the moment, and some of the mills 
are beginning to want orders. Prospects 
are said to be moderately good, but there 
may not be much done until after the holi¬ 
days, so that prices, while somewhat ir¬ 
regular, are. nominally about as follows: 
2.050 @ 2.100 for Bridge Plate; 20 @ 
2.100 for Angles; 2.60 @ 2.70 for Tees, 
and 3.30 for Beams and Channels, Iron or 
Steel 

Sheet Iron. —The demand is not im¬ 
portant, but with greatly reduced stocks, 
prices are fairly maintained. The best 
makes in small lots are quoted as before: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28 3# @ 3^ 

Best Refined. Noe. 18 to 25.3 @ 3)^0 

Common, lees than the above. 

Best Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to 26... .4>£ @ 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 22 to 25.... 4 @ 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 16 to 21... .3>£ @ 


Blue Annealed.2.5 @ 3 f 

Beet Bloom, Galvanized, discount.023^ % 

Common, discount.673^ % 


Merchant Steel. —The demand is about 
a£ usual, at prices as follows : Tool Steel, 
8£0; Machinery, 2.60; Crucible 8pring, 
4^0; Crucible Machinery, 50; Best Sheet 
Steel, 100; Ordinary Sheet, 80. 

Steel Ralls. —The market is dull, and 
while there is a good deal of business in 
prospect, buyers appear to be in no hurry 
to place orders. Quotations remain at 
from $28 to $28.50, at mill, but it is said 
that these figures are for winter deliver¬ 
ies, beyond that many manufacturers are 
talking higher prices. 


Old Bails. —Business is quiet, owing to 
the scarcity of Rails, but prices are very 
firm. There are buyers at $23.50, Phila¬ 
delphia, but hollers are asking all the way 
from $24 to $25 for lots in store, and 
$24.50 for shipments. It is likely that 
$24 could be obtained for fair sized lots, 
good delivery, but the feeling is some¬ 
what unsettled, so that there is no saying 
what a day might bring forth. 

Scrap Iron.— The demand keeps pace 
with the supply, hence prices are fully 
maintained, and may be quoted as follows: 
$21 @ $21.50 for cargo lots; $21.50 @ 
$22.50 for carload lots, delivered, or for 
choice $23; No. 2 do., $14 @$15^Turn¬ 
ings, $13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ 
$21; Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 @ $10: Old Fish Plates, $25 @ 
$26. Old Car-Wheels, $17 <g> $18, Phila¬ 
delphia, or its equivalent. 

Wrought Iron Pipe. —The demand 
seems to have been pretty well satisfied, 
and large lots are not saleable, unless on 
special terms. In ordinary transactions, 
discounts are irregular, but nominally 
as follows: Black Butt-Welded, 52i£; 
Galvanized do., 42£ %; Black Lap- 
Welded, 62J ft; Galvanized do., 521 
Boiler Tubes, 60 

Nails.—The building season is about 
over, hence there is not much demand for 
Nails at present. Prices are more uniform 
than they have been for some time, 'al¬ 
though the large concerns are closely 
watching their trade, and meeting any cuts 
that are made outside of legitimate bounds. 
Store prices, $1.90 to $2. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., November 26,1888. 

Pig Iron.—There has been steady buy¬ 
ing during the week, and one large trans¬ 
action for several thousand tons, consist¬ 
ing of Mill and Bright Irons, was made. 
The market is holding its own, and is as 
strong as any time during the last 10 
days. The decline of 200 ton in 
freight rates does not affect the market, as 
it is understood the recent advance was 
hardly justified, and the present rate is as 
high as should have been put into effect. 
There is a strong demand for Brights and 
Southern Silvery Irons, which are scarce, 
as most of the furnaces are running on 
Foundry grades, and it is reported that one 
furnace at Birmingham has made as much 
as 80 ft of Foundry Iron for some time, 
showing much better work than they have 
done in the past. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 

new class!fleation.$16.50 ® $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new class! 6 cation. 16.00 ® 16.50 

Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 

new classification. 15.50® 16.00 

Gray Forge. 15.00® 15.50 

White and Mottled, different {trades 14.00 ® lLfiO 

Silver Gray, different grades. 15.50® 16.50 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 17.75 ® 18J5 

“ No. 1 Mill. 16.00® 17.00 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 22.75® 23.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, bther brands 19.00 ® 21.00 
Hanging Lock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.00® 17 JO 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 _ 

Foundry. 20.75 ® 23.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00® 26.00 

Hanging Rock. Warm Blast. 19.00® 20.00 

Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts. I 
Cincinnati. November 28, 1888. f 

Pig Iron —The local market for Pig 
Iron during the week under review has 
continued active, but the volume of trans¬ 
actions in the aggregate has not been so 
great. A strong tone has prevailed and 
full prices have been realized, but there 
has been no advance of moment obtained 
over the rates current a week ago, although 
for sales made on several months’ time a 
proportionate advance has been realized. 
The demand continues to be mainly for 
Forge Irons, but- there has been some in- 
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crease in the sales of Foundry grades, 
while Car-Wheel Iron has met an urgent 
request, with some advance obtained on 
specially desirable grades of Southern 
make. Buyers are not content, apparently, 
to cover contracts in hand, but are dis¬ 
posed to buy such amounts at present rates 
as will place them in an independent posi¬ 
tion, beyond the reach of eccentricities of 
the market. Furnaces heretofore have been 
ready to meet the demand at any remuner¬ 
ative rates, and more recently, having 
orders so well in hand, have gradually ana 
slowly advanced the market, which buyers 
have followed with but little protest. 
The market continues to progress, al¬ 
though a few furnaces are withdrawing 
from the market, being either sold much 
ahead or anticipating higher prices, and 
having no cause to sell now, are declining 
orders for the present. The aggregate 
sales made here during the week are about 
25,000 tons, and some heavy contracts are 
likely to be closed to-morrow. One local 
house has booked orders at the rate of 
1500 daily, and another house has closed 
contracts for 11,800 tons, while a repre¬ 
sentative of a large Southern company has 
accepted orders for about 10,000 tons, but 
this latter is probably embraced in those 
of the factor’s report. The bulk of these 
sales have been of Forge grades, but one 
lot of 1500 tons Southern Car-Wheel Iron 
sold at $25.50, and 1500 tons No. 2 Foun¬ 
dry at $15.50, cash. The following are 
the approximate quotations for the local 
market cash, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Foundry. 


Southern Coke, No. 1 (new claasifl- 


Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.60® 18.00 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.25® 15.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 ® 17.50 

Ohio Soft 8tone*Coal, No. 2. 15.60® 16.00 

Mahoning; and Shenango Valley . 18.00 @ 18.50 

HangringltockCharcoal, No. 1_ 21.00® 22.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18A0® 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2..../.. 17.50® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 15.00 ® 15.25 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 14.00 ® 14.25 

Gray Forge. 14.50® 14.76 

Car-Wheel and MdUeabIc Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00® 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00® 22.00 


Manufactured Iron. —There has been 
a further increase in the volume of busi¬ 
ness in this branch during the week, but no 
advance in prices is recorded, although the 
market has hardened materially. Common 
Bar Iron, 1.901; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.900 
@ 3£; Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 
2.50^ © 3.250 ; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 
15 to 25, 8*0 © 4*0 $ lb. 

Old Material. —There has been a mod¬ 
erate inquiry for both Old Rails and 
Wheels, ai.d the market has ruled firm, 
with less disposition to sell except at full 
prices. Old Rails are quotable at $23 @ 
$24 and Old Wheels at $19, cash, Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Nails. —The demand has been moder¬ 
ate and the market has ruled steady. 
Jobbing prices are based upon 12d @ 40d, 
which sell at $1.95 ^ keg, with 100 
rebate in carload lots, at mills. Steel Nails 
sell at $1.95 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 
ke S- 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age , 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh, November 27,1888. f 

There hat been nothing of an unusual 
character developed in tho general Iron 
trade d iring the past week. Th: mills 
and furnaces g nerally have about all they 
can do in working up old contracts, even 
if no new contracts are taken. The Iron 
Age, of the Gray’s Iron Line, will arrive 


the latter part of the week with a cargo 
of 1300 tons of Charcoal Pig Iron from the 
Cu nberland River. This will be the first 
lot of Southern Iron of any .magnitude to 
arrive here for several years. It was sold 
several months ago for future delivery. 


Pig Iron. —There has been a very fair 
business the past week, and the market for 
well-known brands of Neutral Gray Forge 
is firmer, but prices remain unchanged. 
We can report sales of some 6000 tons at 
$16 @ $16.25, cash; one lot of 2000 tons at 
$16.25. There is but little good Iron offer¬ 
ing, and for this prices are steady, as quoted. 
In regard to Foundry Irons, there is a fair 
business in the aggregate, although the in¬ 
quiry is chiefly for small lots, to supply 
immediate requirements. Bessemer Iron 
is slow and weaker. Within the past two 
weeks it has gone off from 250 to 500 $ 
ton. Round lots of good brands are now 
to be had at $17.50, cash, at which price 
a sale of 1700 tons was reported. Small 
lots command 250 @ 500 ton more. 
Reliable advices from the Mahoning and 
Shenango Valleys report the furnaces out 
there pretty generally sold up, some of 
them several months ahead, and some of 
th3 furnace owners are refusing to con¬ 
tract for future delivery at present prices. 
Producers are apprehensive of higher 
prices for Coke, Ore and labor in the near 
future, and they want to keep themselves 
in a position to be able to take advantage 
of the market. In other words, if the 
cost of production is increased, the price 
of Pig Iron will have to be advanced, and 
furnacemen appear to be indifferent as to 
making additional sales, especially for 
future delivery. We quote as follows: 


21.50® 22.00, 
19.00® 20.00, 
- 18.00, 


Neutral Gray Forge........$16.00 ® $16.25, cash. 

All Ore Mill. 16.75® 17.00, ** 

White and Mottled. 15.00® 15.50, 

No. 1 Foundry. 18.00® 18.50, 

No. 2 Foundry. 17.00® 17.50, 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.50® 24 * 00 , 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry... ~ 

Mill Charcoal.. 

Bessemer Iron. 17.50® 

Muck Bar continues in scant supply 
and with considerable inquiry, especially 
for immediate delivery. Prices are firm, as 
quoted: $29 @ $29.50, cash, as to qual¬ 
ity, in which there is considerable differ¬ 
ence. Sale of 2000 tons reported at $29.50. 
It is rumored that sales have been made 
for January and February at $80, cash, 
but these reports lack confirmation and 
must be taken with allowance. So far as 
we can learn, there have been no sales made 
above $29.50, cash, which may be regarded 
as the ruling quotation. 


Spiegel.—Sales of Spiegel, 20 at 
$27.50 © $28.50, cash. Ferromanganese, 
80 & $56.50 © $57.50. 


Manufactured Iron. —There is a fair 
degree of activity, but new business is not 
as plentiful as it was a few weeks ago. 
Prices remain unchanged, as follows: 
Bars, 1.750 @ 1.850 ; Plate, 2.200 © 
2.250; No. 24 Sheet, 2.850 © 2.900; 
all 60 days, 2 % off for cash Demand for 
Skelp Iron has fallen off during the past 
week or so, but prices remain as last 
quoted, 1.850 © 1.900; Sheared, 2.100 © 
2.150. 

Nails. —Manufacturers here still refuse 
to sell below card rates, but, as might be 
expected, they are not selling any large 
quantities, as buyers can do much better 
elsewhere. In regard to the order for 10,- 
000 kegs noted in our last report as having 
been placed at Wheeling, cr in the Wheel¬ 
ing district, the broker making the deal 
claims that the price was more than $1.60, 
net cash, but refuses to give the price. A 
person connected with the deal who could 
have no object in misrepresenting the 
matter reported the price at $1.60, and 
there is reason to believe that the price 
quoted is not far from the mark. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —There has been 
little change to note during the past week. 
Orders are falling off, as is usual at this 


I season, and there is not likely to be much: 
improvement until spring. Manufacturers 
do not expect to do much during the win¬ 
ter season. Prices remain unchanged, as 
follows: Discounts on Black Butt-Welded 
Pipe, 62| on Galvanized do., 52i 
2-inch Tubing, 130 $ foot, net; 5f-inch 
Casing, 400 $ foot; Boiler Tubes, 
60 4 off. 

Billets, Ac. —There is less demand for 
Bessemer Billets and the market is easier. 
These are now quoted at $29, cash, de¬ 
livered at maker’s works; Nail Slab* 
quoted at $28.50; Domestic Rail Ends 
quoted $19.50, cash. Sale of 2000 tona 
Domestic Bloom Ends, at $19, cash. 

Old Rails. —There is an improved de¬ 
mand and the market is firmer, but prices 
remain unchanged. We can report sales, 
in different lots, of 8500 tons American 
Tees, at $25, cash. With such weather 
as we have had for the past day or two, 
the work of lifting will be very much 
curtailed, if not suspended, the effect of 
which will be to stiffen the market. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Spikes are 
still quoted at $2.20, 80 days. Splice 
Bars, 1.850 © 1.900; Track Bolts, 2.850^ 
with square and 2.950 with hexagon Nuts. 

Merchant Steel. —There is a fair busi¬ 
ness at unchanged prices. Tool Steel, 8^0 ; 
y lb ; Crucible Spring Steel, 4J0; Cruci¬ 
ble Machinery, 60; Open-Hearth do.,. 
2 } 0 . 

Old Material. —There is a fair business, 
and prices as a rule are steady, Sales of 
No. 1 Wrought Railway Shop Scrap at 
$21 $ net ton; Wrought Turnings, 

$13.50 © $14; Car Axles, $25.50 © 
$26.50; Cast Scrap, $15.50 © $16 gross 
ton; Cast Borings, $12 © $13; Old Car* 
Wheels, $20. Sales of short pieces of 
Steel Rails at $18.75 gross, and long 
length ditto at $20.50. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street. ) 

New York , November 27,1888. f 

American Pig. —The market is quiet 
and the volume of business doing is, on 
the whole, disappointing. Some con¬ 
sumers are inquiring for 1889 delivery and 
some business has been done, at present 
prices, for next year. It is intimated that 
the Thomas Iron Company will certainly 
not ask higher prices for 1889 delivery, 
which would seem to put at rest for some 
time to come any talk of any advance in 
the section largely controlled by its action. 
We continue to quote Standard to 
Choice No. 1, $18 © $19; No. 2 Foun¬ 
dry, $17 © $17.50, and Gray Forge, 
nominally, $16 © $16.50. 

Scotch Pig. —The market is weaker. 
We quote: Coltness, $21, nominally; 
Shotts, $20.50 ©$21; Langloan, $20.75 
© $21, and Dalmellington, $19.75 @ $20* 

Spiegeleisen. —We quote nominally 
$27 for German 20 % Spiegeleisen, and $54 
for Ferromanganese, 80 prompt de¬ 
livery. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 2.10 © 
2.20; Shell, 2.80 © 2.440; Steel Tank, 
2.250 © 2.30; Shell, 2.50 © 2.550 ; 
Flange, 2.650 © 2.750, and Fire-box, 3.5£ 
© 40. 

Structural Iron. —We quote Sheared 
Plates, 20 © 2.10; Universal Mill 

Plates, 2.10 © 2.20; Angles, 2.10 © 2.150; 
Tees, 2.50 © 2.60, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.30. Foreign Beams can be laid 
down at about 2.650 © 2.750, but are in 
very light demand. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots, 
half extras, Common; 1.700 © 1.750; 
Medium, 1.750© 1.80; Rsteed; 
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Steel Rails. —The past week lias been 
quiet so far as the Eastern mills are con¬ 
cerned, but has been all the more eventful 
in the West. It has been characterized 
by an extremely sharp contest for business 
between one mill in the Pittsburgh and 
one in the Chicago district, over business 
aggregating about 30,000 tons. A large 
number of contradictory rumors are afloat 
concerning the prices made, but there 
seems to be very little doubt that 
prices have been accepted below anything 
ever done in the history of the Steel Rail 
trade in this country. It is openly as¬ 
serted that $26 at mill has been consider¬ 
ably cut, and it is added that at the meet¬ 
ing of Steel Rail manufacturers yesterday, 
the fact was acknowledged by one of the 
contestants. Whether or not the fight ls 
over remains to be seen. Suffice it to say 
that the representatives of the Steel 
Rail mills in the country met, talked 
over the situation and continued their 
present arrangement slightly modified. 
Even this is a gain, since some of 
the manufacturers expected the with¬ 
drawal of at least one, and possibly two 
mills. The meeting was held at the 
Windsor Hotel, being called at 11 o’clock, 
adjourned after several hours’ session to 
8 o’clock in the evening. All the leading 
mills were represented, the new Pittsburgh 
works excepted. It was finally decided to 
continue the August arrangement, with 
this change: Every mill has the right to 
sell any part of its allotment, or all of it, 
to any other mill. Until now the allot¬ 
ment of those works which wae not taken 
after a certain time was redistributed 
among the other mills. The result was a 
constant pressure for new allotment by a 
few concerns who sold freely, which 
was resisted by the tardier and led 
to some friction. For the present 
the modification alluded to is not likely to 
create a heavy demand for the allotment of 
idle mills who are out of the race, simply 
because a number of the active sellers are 
engaged in the problem of getting orders 
for what they c?n sell. Nor does the 
temptation seem great to pay anybody 
else for the privilege of doing a losing 
business on a somewhat larger scale, since 
there is not a single mill in the coun¬ 
try which can pay interest on plant when 
selling Rails at $26. In the East the mar¬ 
ket is quiet at $27 @ $28 at mill. 

Old Ralls. —Outside of a lot of 2000 
tons of Foreign Tees, to arrive, sold to an 
Eastern mill at $23.25, ex-ship, we hear 
of no transactions. 

Scrap.—The market is quiet. We hear 
of one lot of 200 tons of No. 1 having 
been sold, delivered to ship, at $21, and 
a lot of 100 tons at $20.50, the latter be¬ 
cause the seller was forced to clear it 
away. 

Rail Fastenings. —Spikes are active 
at $2.20 @ $2.25, delivered. Angle Bars 
have sold low in the West, one order, at 
Fort Worth, Tex., being placed at 2.05£. 


Financial. 

While in some quarters there are heard 
expressions of disappointment, the general 
tenor of advices repecting trade and pros¬ 
pects for the new year is of a hopeful 
character. Railroad troubles, the suspen¬ 
sion of wheat exports and derangement of 
the flouring industry, together with an 
outward movement in gold, are the prin¬ 
ciple drawbacks. Despite these facts, the 
accounts respecting trade and business, as 
gathered from representative men in New 
York City during the week, are generally 
encouraging. Dry goods jobbers report a 
healthy market, and the aggregate of sales 
for the year is believed to exceed that of 
the corresponding period in 1887. In the 
woolen industry quite a large number of 
mills have resumed, and the outlook for 
another year is promising. Credits and 


collections generally are good, especially 
in the winter wheat States, there be¬ 
ing fewer complaints than a year ago. 
The cotton crop is large; estimates vary 
from 6,750,000 to 7,250,000 bales, indi¬ 
cating a yield about equal to that of last 
year, valued at something like $280,000,- 
000, costing each bale $40. The Produce 
Exchange markets are unusually dull, 
with wheat exports suspended by high 
prices, but a belief that the surplus will be 
required sooner or later strengthens the 
views of holders. Pork is 12 $ higher 
than a year, ago, and business is good. 
Corn exports are said to yield better re¬ 
turns than last year. The rice crop is 
short, and prices are advancing. The oil 
market is in the control of trusts, under 
conditions wholly artificial. In the leather 
market there is general contentment. The 
volume of business exceeds that of last 
year, the export of sole leather alone being 
equal to some $5,500,000 for 1888, or say 
10 ^ larger than in 1887. The home 
product of hides has increased rapidly, 
m consequence of the growth of the 
ranches, cheapening the cost of the raw 
material. Touching railroad interests, the 
fact will not escape attention that, notwith¬ 
standing the recent extraordinary pressure 
of traffic, the revenues of the year thus 
far will not equal those of the same period 
in 1887. The net earnings, according to 
the estimates of a leading authority in 
these matters, ought to be about $300,- 
000,000, the gross earnings being proba¬ 
bly in excess of $1,000,000,000. The big 
coal companies have had a remarkably 
prosperous season, the demands for con¬ 
sumption having exceeded all precedent, 
at remunerative prices. - For the year the 
total output will be close upon 38,000,000 
tons, or 4,000,000 tons larger than that of 
1887. The meeting of Congress December 
3 will be watched with some solicitude, 
but radical legislation'is not expected. 

The Stock Exchange markets were 
chiefly affected by trunk-line difficulties, 
and the general tendency of prices was 
lower in the absence of investors and with 
continued selling on foreign account. The 
declaration of the usual dividend, 3$ 
semi-annual, by the Chicago and North¬ 
western, had a strengthening effect; also a 
reported agreement among the Southwest¬ 
ern lines. On Saturday a heavy drop in 
New England was a noticeable feature. 
On Monday there was further weakness 
on reports of large specie shipments by 
this week’s steamers. The situation in re¬ 
gard to railroad contentions is fairly well 
stated by a leading brokerage firm, as fol¬ 
lows : ‘ ‘ The Interstate Commerce law has 

driven the railroads to measures that they 
probably never thought of before its pas¬ 
sage. Its prohibition of pooling will, un¬ 
questionably, compel larger combinations of 
our railroad systems than we have yet seen. 
Just how this unification of interests and 
centralization of power is to be brought 
about the railroad men themselves may not 
be able to predict, but the shrewdest and 
most far-seeing of them admit that the 
tendency is in the direction indicated, 
and, as they appreciate the necessity of 
greater harmony and unity of action, it is 
quite safe to assume that they will yield 
to the necessity that is more powerful than 
is the law.” In other quarters it is prob¬ 
ably intimated that the deliberate purpose 
of railroad corporations is to bring the 
Interstate law into discredit, thus compell¬ 
ing remedial action by Congress. 

Government bonds were firm but not 
very active, the latest sales reported at the 
board being $3000 coupon 4s at 1284 and 
$15,500 do at 128J. Quotations are as 


follows* 

U. 8. 4%s, 1891, registered.107% 

U. S. 4%s, 1891, coupon. 109 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. 128^ 

U. 8. 4s, 1907. coupon. 128Ji 

IJ. S. currencv 0s. 121 

The weekly bank statement showed an 
increase of $720,075 above legal require¬ 


ments. This makes the surplus now held 
$12,311,875, against $6,664,400 at the cor¬ 
responding time last year. The banks 
hold at present several millions of funds 
belonging to banks at other financial cen¬ 
ters, but if the entire amount were with¬ 
drawn the banks would still be in a better 
position than for some years preriously at 
this season. In loans there was a contrac¬ 
tion of $2,176,800. Deposits decreased 
$2,410,700. The week developed a better 
demand for money, accompanied by some¬ 
what higher rates. Money on call loaned 
at an average of about 24 %. The fact 
that the beginning of a year is now at 
hand caused a better demand for the time 
loans also. Rates were 4 % for three to 
four months and 44 ^ @ 5 % for four to six 
months. The recent gold movement has 
produced no visible effect on the local 
money market. The banks report less de¬ 
mand for currency from their correspond¬ 
ents in the interior than for a long time. 
The demand for commercial paper was 
active and the supply was not abundant. 
The exports of specie from this port dur¬ 
ing the week. amounted to $4,495,918, 
mostly in gold bars* making a total since 
January 1 of $35,515,263, of which $11,- 
668,000 was silver, as compared with 
$16,483,646 for the same time in 1887. 
Imports of specie for the week were 
nominal. 

The market for sterling was very dull 
and easier. The posted rates are $4.85 @ 
$4,854 @ 4.884. Some of the leading 
bankers are inclined to believe that the 
special foreign demand for specie has been 
about filled The urgent demand for gold 
from South America, where English and 
German capitalists have made large in¬ 
vestments, especially in the Argentine Re¬ 
public, has made it necessary.to pay such 
rates for the precious metal that our bank¬ 
ers have been enabled to ship it even while 
exchange has ruled at figures which under 
other circumstances would have made the 
operation a losing one. 

The foreign commerce of the United 
States for October is unexpectedly favora¬ 
ble in almost every particular. The total 
exports were $79,903,856 and the im¬ 
ports $69,549,614--balance of trade $10,- 
354,242, less than $2,000,000 of which 
was an excess in the shipments of specie 
over the receipts of specie. This increase 
in the outflow of produce and merchandise 
is entirely due to the increased clearances 
from other ports. As the figures now 
stand the unfavorable balance is $55,000,- 
000, or about the same total as at this 
time last year. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $8,885,- 
797, of which $1,819,000 represented dry 
goods. Since January 1 the total is $419,- 
919.000, against $424,137,000 for the 
same time last year and $392,499,000 in 
1886. 


Coal Market. 

The congested state of the Anthracite 
Coal trade, resulting from overproduction 
and the close of navigation on the -lakes 
and canals, provokes measures to check 
supplies from the mines, and it is under¬ 
stood that action to effect this purpose will 
be taken before the close of the present 
week. Three-quarters time, it is said, 
will be the rule throughout the mining 
regions. Meanwhile prices for most de¬ 
scriptions of Coal are weak. It is notice¬ 
able that some of the largest companies 
are making extraordinary preparations for 
an increased business in the coining year. 
The Reading and the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
way Company alike are about to introduce 
the Dodge system of Coal storage at their 
terminals—that is, the use of tall masts, 
from the top of which, by means of a pat¬ 
ent tackle, cars are moved to and fro 
between the mammoth coal dump and the 
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loaded trains. The Reading will have 
eight heaps at Port Richmond, each of 
them averaging nearly 50,000 tons. The 
Pennsylvania will have at South Amboy 
ten heaps, representing 100,000 tons. In 
this way an expensive water front becomes 
unnecessary. The system will be intro¬ 
duced at Chicago and other lake ports. 

The Pottsville Miners' Journal , writing 
of the Schuylkill region, says: “The 
Reading Coal and Iron Company have ex¬ 
pended a great deal of money this year in 
the improvement of their collieries and in 
the preparatory work needed to open new 
ones. Some of those that have not been 
in workiug trim for years have been or are 
in progress of recovery. Bear Ridge, at 
Mahanoy Plane, has been almost renewed, 
and has been working for a month, after 
being idle for years. ” 

At least six other important collieries 
are named which are being prepared for a 
larger scale of operations. Prices nomin¬ 
ally are as follows, but report says they are 
sometimes shaded 150 @ 500 $ ton: Hard 
White Ash, Lump, $4.50; Broken, $4.15; 
Egg, $4.40; Stove, $4.65; Chestnut, $4.55; 
Free-Burning, f.o.b., Broken, $3.95; Egg, 
$4.30; Stove, $4.65; Chestnut, $4.65; 
Pea, $2.75. 

Freights from shipping ports in New 
York harbor are quoted $1 @ $1.15 and 
discharge to Boston. 


Metal Market. 

Copper—Since our last week’s report 
Copper has gone on weakening in the 
London market, not unlikely in anticipa¬ 
tion of expected unfavorable statistics for 
England and France at the close of the 
present month. Thus, spot Chili Bars gave 
way from £78. 2/6 to £77. 17/6; ditto 
futures from £78. 15/ to £78. 5/; good 
merchantable brands from £78 to £77. 
17/6; Best Selected being sustained 
at £82. 10/; sales, 500 tons. Our own 
market has been inactive and weaker 
with futures; November gave way from 
17.50£ to 17,350, and December is 
not worth over 17.450 ; spot, nominally 
17,500 @ 17.6210. 

Tin. — London has been unable to 
uphold the advance of the previous 
week, and spot Straits has declined 
from £103 to £100. 17/6 ; Futures 
also com • slightly lower, being £101. 10/, 
against £101. 17/6 last week. Sules 350 
tons for the week. Here the sales on 
’Change have been trifling at 22.400, spot, 
closing at 22.300 @ 22.350. Tne statis¬ 
tics lor November are looked for¬ 
ward to with considerable intere it, 
since they are likely to determine the 
course ot’ prices for some time to come. 
Tin Plates .—There has been very little 
doing, and prices are unchanged. We 
quote at the close, large lines, $ box: 
Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal Finish, 
$4.90 @ $5.75; Coke Finish, $4.70; 
Ternes, $4.10 @ $4.25; Bessemer Cokes, 
$4.25 <g) $4.35; and Wasters, $4.15. Cokes 
continue unaltered at Liverpool, 13/3 @ 
13/6. 

LeAd. —The week has been an excessively 
dull one, sales in the open market not ex¬ 
ceeding 300 tons at 3.600 @ 3.650 for 
Common Domestic, closing at 3$0, St. 
Louis declining from 3.400 to 3.3740. 1° 

London Soft Spanish is also lower, com¬ 
ing £13. 2/6 tins morning, against £13. 5/ 
yesterday. 

Spelter. —Advices from the West are any¬ 
thing but encouraging; the demand there 
has fallen off, and at the smelting works 
stocks are once more accumulating. Here 
the market has become quite flat and 
weak, so that Common Domestic cannot be 
quoted over 540, while Silesian, in view of 
the drooping European tendency, is not 
worth over 5J0, 


Antimony —Is about the only metal ex¬ 
hibiting any life. In London Hallett re¬ 
mains firm at £44, and here it brings 1OJ0 
@110, while Cookson commands 12f0 @ 
130, the market winding up strong for 
both, with a first-rate demand and light 
stock. 


New Fork Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Friday, November 23. 

20 tons Tin, spot..22 404 

100 tons Lead (on dock). 3.62^4 

Monday. November 26. 

10 tons Tin, February... . 22.504 

Tuesday, November 27. 

25,000 lbs. Lake Copper, November.. 17 404 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 
Lo^tdon, Tuesday, Nov. 27,1888. 

The speculation in Copper has been 
somewhat brisker, but the fresh animation 
reflects reselling by operators who pur¬ 
chased some time ago on the belief that 
the “syndicate” was about to advance 
prices considerably, rather than a tend¬ 
ency to invest on the part of outsiders. 
In point of fact the operations have con¬ 
sisted almost wholly of sales by these 
holders and the purchase of the supply by 
the “ syndicate ” agents. The latter, it is 
said, are taking up the outside offerings in 
order to check the growing outside com¬ 
petition and consequent underselling, the 
sellers meanwhile being nowise backward 
about taking the small profits afforded by 
the transfer. Apart from the above there 
have been no new features. Consumers 
buy very conservatively. 

Two new Copper producing concerns 
have been floated. One is styled the 
Calabak Company and the other the New 
Zealand Company. Both companies pro¬ 
fess their ability to produce Copper at less 
than one-half the present market prices. 

Operations in Block Tin have centered 
within a marrow quarter, general interest 
being exceedingly tame. The more con¬ 
spicuous traders have succeeded in stiffen¬ 
ing prices somewhat, however, despite the 
lack of outside interest. 

Tin Plate makers report a more active 
market and some heavy booking, particu¬ 
larly of orders v forBessemer sorts, at prices 
within the extreme range ruling for a 
fortnight past. The increased business 
has imparted more tone to the general 
market. 

On expectations of heavier demands 
from America there has been livelier 
speculative buying of Scotch, Cleveland 
and Hematite warrants. Prices have hard¬ 
ened all along the line, and there is a bet¬ 
ter tone’ to the market for makers’ iron 
also. 

The Waterloo works are shortly to be 
restarted on Phillips Pig Iron. 

There has been more demand for Old 
Iron Rails. The inquiries disclose a mod¬ 
erate and concentrated supply, and also 
the fact that holders will not sell except 
at an advance on late nominal prices. 
There has been a full 2/6 advance since 
last report. 

Cleveland Pig. —Prices have shown no 
positive nse, but are firmer, and the mar¬ 
ket is more active. No. 1 Middlesboro’, 
G.M.B., 36/; No. 3 do., 38/6 @ 38/9. 


Scotch Pig. —There has been a more 
active business, and, while fluctuating con¬ 
siderable, prices are decidedly firmer. 


No. 1 Coitness, f.o.b. Glasgow. 49/ 

No. 1 Summerlee, “ . 49/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, “ “ . 48/ 

No. 1 Langloan, “ “ . 49/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, “ “ 43/6 

No. IShotts, 44 at Leith. 48/ 

No. 1 Glengarnook, “ Ardrossan.47/8 

No. 1 Dalmellington, “ “ 42/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 * 4 . 41/ 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 8/6,. 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 


Bessemer Pig. —There is a better tone 
to the market and prices are firmer. West 
Coast brands, mixed numbers, 44/6, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Splegelelsen. —The market very firm 
and demand very active. English 20 # 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship¬ 
ping point. 

Steel Ralls. —A large business still 
passing, but competition is sufficient to- 
prevent prices advancing. Standard En¬ 
glish sections quoted at £3. 18/9, and 
light sections £4 @ £4. 10/, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —Very little demand for 
these. Some sellers name slightly lower 
prices. We quote £3. 18/9 for 7 x 7 r 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Scrap Iron. —There is more doing and 
prices are firmer, while showing no positive 
changes. Heavy Wrought quoted at £2. 
2/6 @ £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Steel Billets. —The demand continues 
fairly active and prices remain firm Bes¬ 
semer, 2J x 24 inch, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —A fair business at steady 
prices. Bessemer, £4, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Old Bails. —The market is quite strong. 
Demand is brisker, and buyers have of¬ 
fered 2/6 advance. Tees quoted at £3. 
6/3 @ £8. 7/6, and Double Heads £3. 
10/ @ £3. 12/6, c.i.f. New York. 

Crop Ends. —More doing in these, and 
the market firmer. Bessemer quoted £2. 
7/6 @ £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.—There has been a fairly 
active business at reduced prices. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

TC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/ <a 15/6 

IC Bessemer steel. Coke finish.13/8 @ 18/9 

IC Siemens 44 44 .13/6 (ft 13/9 

TC Coke. B. V. grade.13/3<j| . 

Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.12/ @ 12/6 

Manufactured Iron. —Former prices 
prevail, and the market has continued 
fairly active. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. & 8 2 6 

44 Common 44 . & 5 10 Q 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles. @ 7 10 § 

Welsh Bare (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 0 0 $ 5 2 6 

Tin. —Business has been fairly active, 
with only slight variation in prices. Straits- 
quoted at £100. 17/6, spot, and £101. 12/6 
@ £101. 15/ for three months’ futures. 

Copper. —The market very quiet and 
prices without change of importance. 
Chili Bars, £78, spot, and £78. 5/ @ £78* 
10/, three months 1 futures. Best Selected, 
£81. 10/. 

Lead. —Business slow and mainly at 
former prices. Soft Spanish, £13. 2/6. 

Spelter. —Demand has been slow, and 
prices are weaker. Silesian, ordinary, 
£17. 15/. 


The Johnson Steel Street Rail Com¬ 
pany, of Johnstown, Pa., are testing the 
Eureka petroleum fuel gas, the same which 
was tested by Oliver Bros. & Phillips, ia 
Pittsburgh. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


November 29, 1888 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from November 19 to 
November 22, inclusive, and from January 
1 to November 22, inclusive, were as fol¬ 
lows: 

Iron and 


Iron Ore: A. Earnshaw. 

Pig Iron: Crocker Bros. 

G. T. Carter. 

G.W. Stetson A Co. 

James Williamson & Co. 

Bpiegelelsen: Crocker Bros.. 

Gelsenheimer & Co. 

Steel: Oelrlchs ACo. 

W. F. Wagner. 

A. Milne & Co. 

Chas. Hugill... 

C. A. Watechld. 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 

F. 8. Pilditch. 

C. F. Boker. ••••• 

Steel Rods: Naylor & Co.. 

Meissner, Ackerman A Co.. 
Steel Billets: A. Milne A Co.. 
Steel Sheets : Pierson A Co... 

Lalanoe A G. Mfg. Co. 

Williams A Whitney.... 

Steel Plate Cuttings: Naylor 

A Co.. 

Steel Wire: J. A. Roebling’s 

Sons.. 

R. H. Wolff A Co........... - 

Jas. Arkell 


Steel. 

Nov. 10 
to 

Nov. 22. 
Tons. 


400 

275 

100 

100 

400 

80 

100 

41 

86 

17 

15 

14 

8 

4 

507 

40 

50 

25 

21 


82 

41 

10 

50 


Jan. 1 
to 

Nov. 22. 
Tons. 
7,862 
13,757 
005 
14,150 
5,400 
11,782 
320 
640 
1,388 
1,211 
2874 
30 


Copper Matte: Williams A 

Terhune. 464,820 

Lewlsohn Bros. — 

American Metal Company.. 298,031 

J. Abbott A Co. 

C. Ledoux A Co. 

F. W. J. Hurst. 

G. H. Nichols. 

H. T. Nichols A Co.. 

Kunhardt A Co. 

Copper Ore : Williams A Ter- 

nune. 102,646 

Lead: W. Henstinet A Co.... 132,160 
Joseph GiUet. 448,200 


37,127,749 

3,TO1,610 

4,815,019 

337,447 

930,800 

184/J88 

722,777 

180,995 

41.652 

1,075,196 

132,160 

1,586,095 


Foreign Markets. 


Ferromanganese: Jas. Arkell w 

Iron: G. Lundberg. 09 


Iron.-- ■ 

J. Abbott A Co........ . . .. 

Iron Wire Rods: J. Abbott 

A Co. . 

Charcoal Iron: Page, Newell 

A Co. 

Naylor A Co. 

Bacon A Co. 

Taggets Iron: T. B. Codding- 
ton A Co. 

Tin Plates. 

Boxes. 


15 

898 

50 

30 

25 

Boxes. 

249 


494 

2184 

18,507 

40 

1,010 

1,035 

505 

59 

200 

417 

10 

50 

689 

7,1884 

599 

398 

761 

25 

Boxes. 


EQUIVALENTS. 

Cent*. 
.i9.a 



.36.0 


.II. 18 . 

yiiMiainvadn " .. 6«.8 

Mark (Germany). . 

.28.8 

Pounds. 
.2.206 

Picul. 

.184. 


249 


Pratt Mfg 

E. 8. Wheeler A Co. 

A. A. Thomsen A Co. 

R. Crooks A Co. 

Merchant A Co. ... • 

Dickerson, Van Dusen A Co... 

Bruoe A Cook.... 

Consolidated F. Jar Co. 

H. R. DeMilt A Co. 


950 

936 

897 

783 

727 

320 

104 

10 


Boxes. 

522.653 

158,449 

9,973 

142/J47 

65,813 

22,550 

258,541 

92.448 

1,601 

17,212 


Metals. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: Phelps. Dodge & Co. 982,980 8,837,822 

\flvlor & Co.. • • • • • 504,900 0,061,484 

Muller. Sctall * Co. lg.«5 U 


Bldwell* French. 58,m 

Jas^E. Pope. Jr.. 

D. Thomsen A Co. 24,75d 


457,495 

618,023 

286,610 


Antimony: 

A Co.. ... 

American Metal ( o. 
Phelps, Dodge A Co 


Edw. Hill’s Sons 


Casks. Casks. 


100 

32 

30 


Irons and Metals Warehoused from November 19 
to November 22, Inclusive: 

Tons. 

R. B. Borland. * 


Scrap Iron: 

Hardware* 


Machinery* See. 


Boker, Hermann A Co., Mdse., os., 5: Hdw., 
cs,n _ 

Folsom Arms Co., Arms, cs., 5 
Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 6 

Hartley A Graham, Anns, cs., 7 

Lightboume, T. J. A Co., Hdw., cse., 1 
Sanderson A Son, Implements, pkgs., 109 
Vom Cleff A Co., Skates, cs., 58 
Wiebusch A Hllger, Mdse., cs.. 7 
Order: Hdw., cs., 6; Stoves, pkgs., 150 

Exports of Metals. 

Nov. 19. 
to 

Nov. 22. 

Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott A Co. 112,500 

Lewlsohn Bros. 

F. A. Lomal. 

American Metal Company. 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Ismay. 

S. Mendel. 

JLedoux A Co. 

Muller, Schall A Co... ... 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com- 


CHILL 

Valparaiso, September 28, 1888.— Copper- 
lbs prices are sustained in Europe in spite of 
the unfavorable statistics. Copper has been 
offered sparingly, causing prices to appreciate 
slightly and leading to sales of 14,842 quintals 
at $29.40 @ $30, $29.70 equaling £77. 6/2, per 
steamer. Nitrate .—Business was at first inter¬ 
fered with by the national holidays, but it sub¬ 
sequently revived all the more as cable advices 
were favorable. October-November deliveij 
met with a strong demand, the price paid 
for 95 % being $2.80 % $2,824. As, how¬ 
ever, suitable vessels were scarce, and avail¬ 
able nitrate with them, transactions were 
somewhat restricted thereby. During the last 
few days the inquiry extended to later deliv¬ 
eries. Nothing can be had now before the end 
of the year, and for every month in the new 
ear the price is $2,824 @ $2.85. We quote 
% at $2.90. Total sales have amounted to 
847/000 quintals at $2.80 @ $2,834 f° r 
anci 50,000 quintals 96* at $2.90. $2,824 equal 
£8. ll/4 y cwt. Coal .—The arrivals are by 
no means large thus far; as, however, require¬ 
ments have been covered for some time to 
come, not much transpires in the way of sales. 
Newcastle, per steamer bound for Iquique, is 
offered at 25/. Nothing is being done in lots 
that sailed in August and September. These 
are held out of the market, consignees expect¬ 
ing a rise later on, since shipments this way 
are again on toe decrease. Exchange - Has 
beenfluctuating between 26%d and 26%d, clos¬ 
ing at the latter figure for 90 days’ sight 
drafts on London .—Weber db Co. 

EAST INDIES. 

Manila, November 19,1888 .—Hemp is nom¬ 
inal at $11.50 $ picul, against $10 same time 
last year, equaling # ton, cost and freight, 
£89. 15/ @ £85. 7/. The clearances for the 
United States, since last cable, have been 
18,000 bales, as compared with 6000 in 1887. 
Since January 1 there have been shipped to the 
United States, altogether, 211,000 bales, against 
231,000, and there are loading for the same des¬ 
tination 25,000, against 15.000: cleared for Eng-, 
land, since January 1, 298.000. against 200.009 
bales; loading for ditto, i2j000, against 7000; 
cleared for all other countries, 63,000, against 
38,000. Receipts at all ports since last cable, 
21.000 against 5000; since January 1, 584,000, 
against 477,000 in 1887 and 359.000 in 1886, 
Freight , $7, against $5.50. Exchanae. six 
months’ sight, London, 8/74, against 3/84*— 
Ker db Co., per cable. 

Colombo, Ceylon, October 11,1888.—Plum 
bago .—Better qualities continue scarce and 
in request, whereas inferior sorts are weaker. 
We quote at the close: Large Lumps in rupees, 
» ton, 145 @ 170; Ordinary Lumps, 125 <g 
160: Chips, 80 @ 95, and Dust, 42 @ 65. Ebony. 
—The market is altogether nominal, no sales 
having been effected during the week. 
CoirYam— Is in moderate request at 7 @ 12 
rupees $ cwt. for Nos. 1 to 4. Shipments 

___ since October 1, of Plumbago, have been to 

223,939 England 1118 cwt.; to Hamburg, 300; to the 
United States, 2380; together, 3798 against 
5?9'229 none last year; 21,407 in 1886; and 8882 in 
430000 1885. Exchange , 6 months’ sight, 1/4 31-32.— 
’ John W. Greene , 82 Broad street , New York , 


by one Eng lish and one German firm; it is 
through the medium of these two concerns that 
the scud syndicate has been able to make con¬ 
tracts “ to arrive ” with some of the touting 
owners of Japanese Copper mines, among oth¬ 
ers with Funncava, who owns the Tschiwo 
mines, turning out as he does a well-known 
brand of fine Copper. The contract is for all 
the mine is capable of producing till 20.000 
tons shall have been delivered. The price is 
$350, in silver, ton for the entire amount 
As security, $250,000 has been deposited with 
the branch establishment of the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation in Yoko¬ 
hama. This puts an end to toe export of Cop¬ 
per by Japanese firms, who prior to these con¬ 
tracts have been shipping Copper to China and 
India for their own account For the brands 
of all other Copper smelting works in Japan 
are too unknown abroad to sell them there to 
advantage, and, besides, every one of them 
turns out so little, comparatively speaking, 
that it would not be worth while to try intro¬ 
ducing them .—Japan Mail. 

SPAIN. 

Bilbao, November 3, 1888 .—Iron Ore.— 
With the exception of a few single cargoes 
hardly anything has been done in the way of 
sales during toe week under review. There is 
some demand for delivery next year, but the 
prices asked are different from those so far 
ruling on the spot The mining companies are 
nclring higher figures, to which the owners of 
iron works do not so far feel disposed to sub¬ 
scribe, and this is one of the reasons why the 
ore trade has become so languishing. The Bil¬ 
bao mine owners seem to lose sight of the fact 
that there are desirable Iron Ores procurable 
elsewhere in Europe, like, for instance, in 
Sweden, even preferable to ours for Steel mak¬ 
ing. It is true Swedish Iron Ore exportation 
has not yet been started on a large scale. As 
yet the Swedish railway is not in running 
order through its entire length, but it soon will 
be, there being Dlenty of capital to carry out 
toe enterprise. Our mine owners may dislike 
hearing the tenth, but we do not hesitate m 
warning them. Meanwhile Campanil is bring¬ 
ing 8/ @ 8/3 $ ton, and Rubios 6/10 @ 7/3. 
Total exportation since January 1 has reached 
3,129,672 tons, against 3,649,758 same time last 
year. Pig Iron .—During toe week 1200 tons 
nave come to be exported, and 825 have been 
shipped coastwise .—Bilbao Maritime y Con - 
ercial. 

RUSSIA 


1,600 

317 

630 


8t. Petersburg, November 14,1888 .—Pet ro- 
leum .—An imperial decree is about to be issued 
of a protective nature in favor of Caucasian 
Naphtha producers against foreign competi¬ 
tion, thus confirming what has been hinted 
before, that the Emperor, after visiting Baku 
in person, is going to take special care of the 
interests of the firm of Nobel Brothers, and 
that the measure to be taken by the Govern- 
ment will be specially directed against the 
Rothschild Petroleum undertakings in Russia. 
—Journal de St. Petersbourg. 

HOLLAND. 

Rotterdam, November 14,1888.— Tin.—Fol¬ 
lowing are the October statistics of Tin: 
Banco. 

i888. 

Sept. 30. 

Slabs. 

Stock on warrants 
in company’s 

hands...... 83,700 

Billiton stock 
here and at Am¬ 
sterdam . 18,662 


issa 
Oct 31. 
Slabs. 


1887. 
Oct 3L 
Slabs. 


»,200 18,177 


Jan. 1. 

to 
Nov. 22. 
Pounds. 
13,132.530 
4,041,522 
2,581,293 
6,018,291 


Total. 51,862 

Banca deliveries in 

October. 9,325 

Billiton deliveries 
in October. 5,650 


iSSTv V “. 224,034 agent for Volkart Brothers . 

pany. ....• ••• • • • - . 112^ 


J. Kennedy, Tod A Co. 

H. Becker A Co.... • .. 1^0 I 

Orford C. A S. Rfg. Company . 440,881 

Robt. M. Thompson. 

Thos. J. Pope, 80ns A Co.... 

Williams A Terhune. 

J. Parsons A Co. 

Naylor A Co.. • — 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 

C. Herold. 

Phelps Bros. 


R. 

La_ D ,_ 

W. H. Crossman A Bro 
R. Crooks A Co. 


Ladenburg, Thalmann A Co. 220,371 

i’,ooo 


JAPAN. 

**7,001 Tokio, October 12, 1888 .—Iron and Steel .— 
126,000 The import of Steel Rails has been in 1887 64,- 
1,4 ao ISn 463 tons from England, against 56,950 m 1886, 
nnn and 63,771 tons from Germany, against 38,945 
—’559 ^ 1886. The import of Nails was 32,355 tons 
from England, against 37,409 in 1886 ; 35,222 
from Germany, against 26,299, and 1233 from 
260;000 I Belgium, against 28,074 in 1886. Out of toe 219 
foreign firms established in Tokio 123 hailed 
from England, 42 from Germany, 39 from the 
United States and 35 from France. Copper.— 
The French syndicate is represented in Japan 


Total. 14,975 

Banca deliveries 
since January 1. 101,917 
Billiton deliveries 
since January. 1.. 64,836 

Banca afloat. 8,200 

Banca stock in com¬ 
pany’s hands as 
reserve for future 

auctions.118,861 

Billiton afloat. 81.500 

Prices of Banca, fl.. 684 

Prices of Billiton, fl. 62^ 


14,146 

35,346 

11,500 

7,517 

19,017 

113,417 

72,853 

4)200 


130,361 

32,800 

63>T 

m 


31,559 

15,813 

8,830 

24J43 


79,588 


75, ©5 
51,961 

n 

70 


och db vfierboom. 


6/350 

180,984 


The United States, Geological Survey 
estimate the total value of all minerals 
mined in 1887 at $538,000,000. the great¬ 
est annual yield ever produced, and f 
000,000 in excess of tne total for the p«* 
vious year. No other country in the won 
can make a similar exhibit. 
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Hardware. 

With the advance of the season the 
volume of business is rather light, prices 
remaining remarkably steady with very 
few changes. Manufacturers are generally 
pursuing a conservative course and avoid¬ 
ing an undue accumulation of goods. 
There is but little complaint in regard to 
collections, and the general condition is 
regarded as satisfactory and promising. 

Wire Nails. 

No change has been made in quotations 
eince our last report. The arrangement 
between the manufacturers of the Standard 
Nails is working smoothly and prices are 
reported as quite closely adhered to. 
With the understanding that exists be¬ 
tween them, the manufacturers’ prices are 
regarded as more settled than they have 
been for a long time, and it is thought 
not unlikely that a slight advance may be 
made before long. Of this, however, the 
manufacturers give no intimation, but it is 
an inference drawn by well-informed 
parties in the trade. 

Barb Wire. 

There has been little change in the New 
York market quotations, continuing as at 
•our last report: 4-Point Galvanized, car¬ 
loads. 3.6 cents; 3-ton lots, 3.7 cents; 
less than 3 tons, 3.9 cents, with delivery. 
The demand is quite limited. 

The Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company 
last week obtained a preliminary injunc¬ 
tion from Judge Bloagett, at Chicago, 
restraining the Joliet Barb Wire Company 
and H. B. Scutt, its president, individu¬ 
ally, from infringing the Glidden patents. 
The bill filed charges that Scutt was 
licensed by the Washburn & Moen Com¬ 
pany to manufacture a Barb Wire of a 
style called the Eureka. Instead of manu¬ 
facturing that style, however, he manu¬ 
factured under the name of Eureka a Barb 
Wire which was covered by the Glidden 
patents. He was sued both for violation 
of his license and also for infringement of 
the Glidden patents. Pending the settle¬ 
ment of the suit the works at Joliet have 
been shut down. 

Cut Nails. 

A slight improvement in the volume of 
business is reported, but prices remain un¬ 
changed at $1.80 @ $1.90 for carload lots, 
with little prospect for an early advance, 
in the opinion of some of the leading 
sellers. 

A cut freight rate on Nails from Wheel¬ 
ing to Denver, which was made last week, 
threatens to precipitate a railroad war be¬ 
tween the lines running to Colorado points. 
The cut was quite heavy, amounting to 
.about 60 cents per keg. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The Gage Tool Company, Vineland, 
• N. J., advise us that in view of the in* 
crease in their business, and consequent 
enlarged facilities for manufacturing their 
Planes, they are enabled to give the trade 
a somewhat better margin, and quote dis¬ 
count 20 and 10 per cent., instead of 20 
per cent., as heretofore. They also allude 
to the satisfactory export demand there is 
for these goods, inquiries being received 
from South America, Australia, Mexico, 
England, Germany and Italy. 

The Energy Mfg. Company, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., issue a six-page circular relat¬ 
ing to their Rope Hoisting Machines, Cen¬ 
ter Grinders, Rope Clamps and other goods, 
the construction of which is explained, 
with list prices. We are advised that 
these goods are handled extensively by the 
Hardware trade throughout the country, 
and in a sheet containing names of parties 
who have handled or used their goods we 


notice the names of several well-known 
Hardware men and many prominent man¬ 
ufacturers. The discount to the trade on 
the Hoisting Machines is 25 per cent. 

The following are the prices of the 
Carpet Sweepers manufactured by the 
Goshen Sweeper and Wringer Company, 
Goshen, Ind.: 

Per dozen. 


Conqueror. $22 

Easy. 22 

Monarch. 22 

Goshen. 21 

Advance. 18 

Ladies 1 Friend, No. 1. 15 

Ladies’ Friend, No. 2. 16 

American.. 15 

Grand Republic. 35 


Ammunition is regarded as in a more 
satisfactory condition than it has been in 
for some time, the market being more reg¬ 
ular since the action of the association, to 
which we referred two or three weeks ago. 
There is less cutting of prices, and the reg¬ 
ular quotations are quite generally aa- 
hered to. 

The Lightning Nail Puller, for which 
the Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., are sole agents, is quoted at 
$21 per dozen. A description of this ar¬ 
ticle is given on page 840. 

Business Tendencies. 

From a wholesale Hardware merchant 
in Texas we have received the following 
letter in regard to the question which has 
been discussed at some length in these 
columns as to whether the jobbers are en¬ 
croaching in their trade upon the business 
of the manufacturers, the result of which 
has been to show that while the manufact¬ 
urers are in general holding their own and 
making advances with the larger retail 
trade, the jobbers are filling an important 
place as indispensable distributors of 
Hardware, and by their energy and enter¬ 
prise supplying a good proportion of the 
retail merchants, who find it to their ad¬ 
vantage to purchase from them rather 
than send a large number of small orders 
to many manufacturers. Concerning the 
general question our correspondent writes: 

The discussion in The Iron Age of the 
tendencies of trade being more than 
usually interesting I have concluded to 
take a hand in it. Is the jobber losing 
ground in the distribution of Hardwaref 
This question is determined by the well- 
kpown natural law that all bodies move 
in the line of least resistance. The tend¬ 
ency of distribution of Hardware, as well 
as all other products, is toward the least 
expensive and most convenient route be¬ 
tween producer and consumer. This is 
the natural tendency, and no trust or com¬ 
bination will ever be strong enough to 
effectually overcome it. The retailer com¬ 
plains that the jobber sells direct to the 
consumer. The jobber complains that the 
manufacturer sells direct to the retailer. 
The manufacturer complains that the job¬ 
ber cuts prices which the former tries to 
maintain for the jobber’s special benefit. 
All three seem to forget that they have a 
right to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest market, as far as com¬ 
petition will permit, and most people 
exercise that right nowadays without 
regard to the inconvenience they may in¬ 
cidentally occasion either the jobber or 
manufacturer. 

We may safely lay down the rule that 
the bulk and value of goods determine the 
necessity of jobbers. The greater the bulk 
and the lower the value the less chance 
there is for jobbers. Therefore, such 
goods as Stoves, Agricultural Implements, 
Barbed Wire, &c., are usually sold direct 
from manufacturers to retailers. Jobbers 
in those lines are nearly extinct. Again, 


in large trade centers, such as New York 
and Chicago, manufacturers have agencies 
with stocks, which, in competition between 
themselves, capture the cream of retail 
trade, leaving no room for jobbers. Thus, 
line after line is taken away from the job¬ 
ber by the specialist. Hence the largest 
distributing points do not offer the most 
promising future for the Hardware job¬ 
ber. I am a jobber, and will say to my 
fnends, East, West, North and South, that 
we still have a right to exist, which I will 
show. The vast majority of retailers do 
not reside in large distributing points. 
Many of them can buy bulky staples 
direct, but should they attempt to buy 100 
articles made in 100 different factories 
which would average less than 40 pounds 
to the lot, and cost as much freight as 100 
unds, open 100 accounts on their 
oks and buy 100 drafts for payment, 
they would soon learn that it is much more 
convenient and economical to buy their 
100 articles from one house, pay one 
freight bill for all, run one account and 
buy one bill of exchange for payment. 
The same rule works both ways. The 
manufacturer can afford to pay the jobber 
for distributing his goods. A jobber rep¬ 
resenting 100 factories can distribute 
goods more economically than a manufact¬ 
urer representing only one. The jobber 
relieves the producer of sending travelers 
to every cross-road of the country and 
running a multitude of small accounts, 
and making a multitude of shipments and 
carrying a large stock. He also relieves 
the retailer ot carrying a large stock, keep¬ 
ing a multitude of little shipments on the 
way, running a multitude of little accounts, 
&c. Hence, for the present at least, the 
Hardware jobber is an economical neces¬ 
sity. 

The following is from a Kentucky re¬ 
tailer, and gives the situation as seen from 
his standpoint: 

We buy for cash and give the manufact¬ 
urers preference, and get close prices and 
new goods. Jobbers are courting the 
small trade and even selling the black¬ 
smiths and carpenters at same prices 
offered dealers. When jobbers, retail 
goods to our trade, why should they ex¬ 
pect us to give them orders and kick be¬ 
cause wc buy from factory? 

We also take pleasure in giving place to 
the following contribution to the discus¬ 
sion, which is written from the point of 
view of the jobber and gives our cor¬ 
respondent’s impression of the tendency of 
trade in the matter under consideration. 
It relates, it will be observed, especially to 
the Western jobbing trade: 

Manufacturers of Hardware, as well as 
those who are engaged in making other 
kinds ot stock merchandise, find the dis¬ 
tribution of their product fully as impor¬ 
tant as the details of its manufacture. 
Some goods, it is true, are said to “sell 
themselves, ” but they are usually of novel 
and attractive construction or such as seem 
to have met and supplied a long-felt want, 
or they introduce simplicity and cheapness 
to take the place of clumsiness and high 
prices. There are long lists of staple ar¬ 
ticles, however, in which the goods made 
by one manufacturer vary but little from 
those made by another, or if they do vary 
it is in matters of detail and not of prin¬ 
ciple. In all such cases it is an important 
consideration how to reach consumers, and 
also how to reach them in the greatest 
numbers. It may be a comparatively easy 
matter to manufacture the goods, but if 
they cannot be sold in sufficient quantity 
to compensate the makers for their labor 
and the use of their capital, the factory 
will sooner or later stop its machinery and 
close its doors. The lesson has been 
learned over and over again, and some¬ 
times at very great cost, that merely to 
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make an article is of no consequence if a 
market cannot be found or established for 
it. In seeking outlets for goods the West¬ 
ern market is by no means overlooked. 
The large and constantly increasing popu¬ 
lation of that section demands an enormous 
supply of staple goods, which are dis¬ 
tributed among the consumers by the re¬ 
tailers, who in turn are supplied very 
largely by the wholesale merchants or job¬ 
bers, who receive their supplies directly 
from the manufacturers. 

The jobber in the West occupies a 
peculiar position, which is not thoroughly 
comprehended by those who are only con¬ 
versant with* Eastern business methods. 
He is called upon to supply a great variety 
of goods to purchasers who may be 
scattered over an immense territory, but 
who desire to receive their goods promptly 
when ordered, requiring him to carry an 
immense stock, and to keep it constantly 
replenished. As the population of the 
West has increased, ana railroad facilities 
have been enlarged, the number of jobbing 
centers has multiplied, but the prominent 
jobbers of the leading Western cities main¬ 
tain their hold throughout most of their 
old territory and continue to thrive. The 
jobbers in the smaller cities are usually re¬ 
tail merchants who have been shown by 
their own experience that a profitable busi¬ 
ness could be sustained by carrying full 
stocks of goods, with which to supply at 
short notice the wants of retailers in their 
particular locality, among whom, however, 
some lines of trade will continue to be con¬ 
trolled by the jobbers in the large cities. 

The Hardware manufacturer who estab¬ 
lishes relations with the Western jobbers 
finds through them, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, a satisfactory channel for the 
distribution of his goods. They advertise 
them, put descriptions of them in their 
catalogues, and push the introduction or 
sale of them through their traveling sales¬ 
men. Much will depend, of course, upon 
the selling qualities of the goods them¬ 
selves, but as far as possible the machinery 
of the jobber will be used to effectively 
make the desired distribution. There are 
many Hardware manufacturers who only 
use this method of disposing of their 
goods in the West, but there are others 
who in recent years have for various 
reasons established agencies in the princi¬ 
pal Western cities, notably in Chicago. 
In a majority of cases the representation is 
secured through an individual or firm act¬ 
ing for a combination of interests which 
are not in conflict with one another, but 
there are some conspicuous instances in 
which a single line is thus represented. 
Full stocks ot goods are carried by some 
of these Chicago branches, while others 
exhibit samples only and make shipments 
to purchasers direct from the factory. The 
branches selling by sample are in a manner 
experimental, except as to some lines of 
goods in which the establishment of a 
warehouse at Chicago would add consider 
ably to their cost to the purchasers who 
would be supplied from it. Here and 
there a very unsatisfactory result has fol¬ 
lowed the attempt of some manufacturer 
to establish an agency, while there are 
very few that have achieved brilliant suc¬ 
cess. 

The growth of these manufacturers' 
agencies has been assisted to a consider¬ 
able extent by the efforts of enterprising 
young men who have had experience in 
connection with established Hardware 
houses, and who seek in this line an op¬ 
portunity to build up for themselves an 
individual business from which they w’ould 
otherwise be debarred by lack of capital, 
if the jobbing trade were their only hope. 
These manufacturing agencies, when ex¬ 
tensive enough, maintain a force of travel¬ 
ing salesmen, who visit the most important 
towns in the West along the leading rail¬ 
road lines, but there are many agents of 
recent appointment or limited capital who 


are their own salesmen. The efforts of these 
branch bouses are mainly directed toward 
securing the trade of wholesale houses, and 
some of them will on no account sell to re¬ 
tailers. They say that in this way they 
secure all the business they can handle, 
and by preserving cordial relations with 
the wholesale merchants they are better 
able to maintain prices. The number of 
wholesale houses through the West and 
Northwest is so large that their influence 
is very important. There are other manu¬ 
facturers’ agents, however, who do not 
confine attentions to the wholesale trade, 
but who also invade the retail field and 
capture such business as they can from the 
best houses of that class. In doing this 
they directly antagonize the jobbing in¬ 
terest, which is particularly strong in the 
large Western cities, embracing firms of 
large capital, long standing, high credit, 
managed with exceptional ability, firmly 
intrenched m the closest and most 
amicable relations with the body of 
the retail trade, and often author¬ 
ized to act as exclusive agents in 
their section for the largest and most in¬ 
fluential manufacturers in the East and 
elsewhere. In a contest with such op¬ 
ponents and in such a territory the cost 
needs to be well considered before it is 
rashly undertaken. 

To a superficial observer it would ap¬ 
pear that the establishment of manufact¬ 
urers’ agencies in Western cities meant the 
introduction of an era of transition, in the 
course of which the jobber would be elim¬ 
inated as no longer necessary in the con¬ 
duct of trade. As manufacturers increase 
in number, as competition among them 
becomes more bitter, and as declining 
profits make it necessary to secure a larger 
volume of business to get as good a net 
return as when profits were high and mar¬ 
gins wide, it is possible and altogether 
robable that efforts to reach the better 
ouses ignong the retailers will increase. 
But it will be a long and weary struggle 
and a costly one, and the jobbers of the 
West seem destined not only to hold the 
volume of trade which they now enjoy but 
also to obtain their share of the natural 
increase in business which arises from the 
rapid growth in population of the West 
and Northwest, the greater necessities of 
the people as they become more prosper¬ 
ous, ana the wider extension of all kinds 
of public improvements. 

items. 

Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company, 
Jackson, Mich., have issued in their usual 
attractive style an illustrated catalogue 
showing their Farm and Garden Tools for 
the coming season. It shows their well- 
known line of goods, on which list prices 
are given, revised to date. The cover is 
especially attractive, being given an old- 
bronze finish and artistically embossed. 

A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans, La., 
incorporated July 1, 1888, with a paid-up 
capital of $400,000, with Albert Baldwin 
as president, are now erecting a new store 
on the site formerly occupied by the City 
Hotel. The ground on which this build¬ 
ing is to be erected measures 150 feet 
front on Camp street and 240 feet on Com¬ 
mon street. The building will be seven 
stories, built of Philadelphia brick and 
stone. Every precaution has been taken 
to insure the comfort and safety of its oc¬ 
cupants, and also the speedy and econom¬ 
ical handling of goods. An idea of the 
strength of the building may be gained 
from the fact that the second floor is cal¬ 
culated to carry with safety 1000 pounds 
to the square foot; the third and fourth 
floors, 500 pounds to the square foot; the 
fifth floor, 400 pounds to the souare foot, 
and the sixth and seventh floors, 350 

E ounds to the square foot. The store will 
e provided with four power elevators of 
the most improved pattern. The com¬ 


pany’s stock will consist of foreign and 
domestic Hardware, Mill, Railroad and 
Builders’ Supplies, Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments and Machinery. In addition to 
their jobbing business they are manufact¬ 
uring in a separate building a number of 
Agricultural Implements especially adapted 
to the Southern trade. 

The Huebel Mfg. Company, Newark, 
N. J., announce that they have arranged 
with Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers street, 
New York, for the exclusive sale of their 
Malleable-Iron Oilers and Malleable-Iron 
Hand Lamps, by whom their product will 
hereafter be sold and invoiced. 

New Process Twist Drill Company, 
Taunton, Mass., issue a convenient card in 
which they illustrate their Drills and give 
a table showing the different sizes of 
Drills that should be used when a full 
thread is to be tapped. This card, which 
is furnished with an eyelet for hanging up, 
will be found convenient. They also 
allude to the special features cf their 
Drills, explaining that what is new in their 
process is the fact that the Drills are hot 
forged and not milled, all sizes larger than 
£ inch being thus made. Their Wire 
Gauge, Alphabet, Jobbers and all other 
sizes up to and including i inch are 
described as made of P. 8. Stubs’ Steel 
and are milled. 

Of the Cyclists’ and Sportmen’s Gun 
and Rifle Company, 147 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass., Edward D. Bean is 
president and Samuel L. Hodgman 
treasurer. 

The E. C. Meacham Arms Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., in their November price cur¬ 
rent of Guns, Ammunition, Sporting 
Goods, &c., represent a varied assortment 
of Arms and other goods in the lines in¬ 
dicated, together with Pocket Knives and 
Skates. They call special attention to 
their No. 1027 Breech-Loading Shot Gun, 
on which they are offering a special price, 
quoting it at $15. 

The Seneca Falls Lawn Mower Com¬ 
pany, Seneca Falls, N. Y., have issued a 
descriptive catalogue and price list of the 
Lewis Lawn Mower, of which as a new 
article we gave a description a few months 
ago. The catalogue is neatly printed and 
contains a number of pictorial illustra¬ 
tions enforcing the merits of the machine, 
while cuts are also given showing the dif¬ 
ferent patterns, with an explanation of its 
construction. The arrangement of the 
oil reservoirs connected with the lubricat¬ 
ing device of the machine is specially 
illustrated. 

The Worcester Faucet and Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, Worcester, Mass., in their illus¬ 
trated catalogue and price list explain the 
special features of the Worcester Faucet, 
with cuts showing the different patterns in 
which it is made. It is |>ointed out that 
this Faucet is made self-closing and non¬ 
self-closing, and in all forms is slow clos¬ 
ing—that is, the closing of the valve is 
automatically retarded or extended over a 
sufficient length of time to gradually stop 
the flow, so that it will close with an 
easy motion and without any injurious 
shock or hammer. Other points in its 
construction are also fully explained. 

Rector & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, 
Neb., issue a well-printed circular in 
wnich they call attention to seasonable 
specialties and miscellaneous goods, of 
which illustrations and list prices, with 
discounts in cipher, for which a key » 
furnished, are given. It opens with Met¬ 
als, which are followed by Meat Cutters, 
Skates, 81eigh Bells, Toy Banks, Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, Lanterns, Saws, Axes, &c. 

The Miller Hardware Company, of Can¬ 
ton, Ohio, organized November 2d, 188& 
have bought the stock of Paints, Artists 
Materials, &c., of John H. Werner A Co., 
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of Canton, Ohio > also the Hardware stock 
of W. A. Strayer, of Cantou, Ohio. The 
Miller Hardware Company intend doing a 
wholesale and retail Hardware business. 
H. H. Miller, the manager of the com¬ 
pany, is a well-known business man of 
Canton. The active members of the 
Miller Company are ot the D. D. Miller 
Company, of Wooster, Ohio, one of the 
largest Hardware companies in Ohio. 

D. W. Bosley & Co., 273 East Madison 
street, Chicago, Ill., issue circulars de¬ 
scribing their different styles of Weather 
Strips and other goods. They refer to the 
Excelsior Weather Strip, Flexible Weather 
Strip, Adjustable Door Bottoms and 
Spring Door Bottoms. The Excelsior 
Weather Strips, made of wood and rubber, 
are familiar to the trade and are handled 
by jobbing houses in Boston, Philadel-' 
phia and Baltimore, and by John H. 
Graham & Co., of this city, who are agents 
for their sale. The Flexible Weather 
Straps are made entirely of rubber and put 
up in lengths of 50 feet, making a pack¬ 
age 6 or 8 inches wide, 1000 feet making 
1 foot square. They are thus given, it 
will be seen, a place in shelf goods. 

The Protection Ventilator Company, 153 
Fulton street, New York, issue a circular 
describing the Perfection Metal Molding 
and Rubber Cushion Weather Strip, which 
they are manufacturing. Illustrations are 
given of their sizes Nos. 0, 1, 2 and 3, 
ranging from $ inch to 1 inch. 

Trad© Topics. 

From a well-known house in Mel¬ 
bourne we have the following, in which 
they refer to the value of The Iron Age and 
its advertisements, and give suggestions 
which may be of service to advertisers: 

As regards The Iron Age , we go through 
each number with great interest and 
pleasure, especially in its new and more 
compact form, and very many of the lines 
we now legularly import owe their intro- 
auction to us to its columns. We find the 
notes as to the market prices, new goods, 
arrangement of stores, of considerable 
value to us; but it is to the advertisements 
that we chiefly turn in search of new lines 
suitable to our markets. We can hardly 
suppose that any suggestion we could offer 
has not been already thought of by you, 
but we should like to say that an illus¬ 
trated advertisement is much more likely 
to attract attention than plain letter-press, 
and that the illustration should be changed 
frequently, and that if in the advertise 
ment a note was piade referring to page on 
which the price of the article is given, it 
would be a convenience. The mass of 
trade literature is now so large that it only 
gets skimmed through, and the illustration 
of a new line catches the eye when a mere 
description of the same line would be 
passed over. 

The following letter from a Florida 
Hardwareman refers to hardships in connec¬ 
tion with freights. Many of our readers 
will probably sympathize to a greater or 
less extent with the feelings of our corres¬ 
pondent ' 

Some time since I saw in The Iron Age 
a ‘ 4 kicker ” about classification of freights 
on Hardware suggesting that the fraternity, 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, club 
together and see if there could not be a 
change made to our advantage. I am 
ready and willing to join the crowd for the 
following reasons: I this morning received 
from New York two cases of Locks that cost 
net per dozen there, $1.60, and the freight 
charges were 30 per cent., or just 48 cents 
per dozen, and three cases of Loose Pin 
Cast Butts that cost 24 per cent, to get 
them from New York. Comment on this 
is not necessary to Hardwaremen. It is 
simply out of all reason. I deal in Crock¬ 
ery, Lamps, Wooden ware, Tinware, &c., I 


but at such figures as above the Hardware 
freights overtop the balance. A remedy 
is certainly needed for this practice. 

The following are our advices from 
Louisville, Ky., under date November 24: 

The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky., for 
the past two weeks has been rather quiet, al¬ 
though satisfactory in the main for this season 
of the year. The extreme wet weather pre¬ 
vailing has seriously interfered with purchas¬ 
ing, especially in the retail departments, and 
the late, warm fall keeps winter goods from 
moving. 

Bar and Sheet Irons are quiet; so is Barb 
Wire, with inclinations on the mills part to 
sell, but not for delivery later than December 
15. 

Cut Nails have been active for the past ten 
days. Most Wheeling mills appear to be sold 
up at low prices for December output. Some 
are entirely out of the market, and others have 
advanced prices. The trade looks to the mill s 
i to verify tneir statements that an advance will 
take place at the meeting next week; certainly 
there is room for it. The Cut Nail manufact¬ 
urers would do well to imitate the action of the 
Wire Nail mills—viz., after loading up the 
trade, advance prices so as insure the jobbers a 
fair profit. The manufacturers can ill spare 
the big jobbing houses through the country; 
and, in a time like the present, the mills should 
help them by holding prices up. 

The sale of Firearms and Ammunition was 
never before so brisk, the sporting season ac¬ 
counting for most of this. Shot is very low— 
selling for less than Bar Lead. 

The other day, writes a commercial 
traveler, I called on an old customer, and 
that was all the good it did, for the 
weather was moist, and there were few, if 
any, people in town who evinced a will¬ 
ingness to buy anything. As it was a few 
moments to train 1 time, I asked my cus¬ 
tomer, Mr. B., to go with me to the town 
of M.. which was about ten miles up the 
road. He finally consented to go, and, 
leaving his son in charge of the store, we 
were soon on our way. Arriving at M., 
we called at the various stove and hard¬ 
ware stores, passing a few hours in a very 
pleasant manner. Mr. B. was very much 
interested in observing how the various 
stores were arranged and in observing how 
business was carried on. On our way 
back to his town he appeared to be in the 
best of spirits, and remarked that the trip 
had done him a great deal of good and 
that he had observed ways of doing busi¬ 
ness that would be of great service to him. 
We had not been in his store long after 
our return before he commenced to look 
around and notice that he was out of 
a number of articles that he had observed 
were for sale in the other stores at which 
we had called, and it was not long before 
I had received a nice order, just because he 
had had a chance to see something new or 
different from his way of doing things. It 
appears to me that there are many other 
merchants that could be 44 invigorated ” if 
they would take a trip now and then to 
some of the neighboring towns, and call 
on those in a similar line of business. The 
interchange of id As that would be eertain 
to follow would be of great service to both 
parties. Most every person has an idea 
that at some time in their lives—when 
they become able or have time—that they 
will do some traveling. If this time ever 
does come, which is doubtful, they will 
find that traveling, without there is some 
definite object in view, soon becomes as 
common as staying at home. The mer¬ 
chant who has become accustomed to a 
certain amount of work everyday is apt to 
make a poor job of retiring from business; 
in many cases it is not long before he 
44 retires ” from the world. 

One who makes it a business to travel 
about the country most of the time soon 
learns to observe, and it does not take 
long before one can tell at a glance what 
kind of a business a person is doing, by 
a look at his store. When the stoves are 
covered with dust, and young mountains 
of dirt are about each stove leg, it does 
not look as if it was ever expec ted those 
stoves would move. It may take some 
talent to make a stove look as animated as 


a race-horse, even when the latter is stand¬ 
ing still; but, if it is impossible to do this, 
there can be no harm in trying to have 
the stoves and other goods look as lively 
as possible. Most merchants in small towns 
live such monotonous lives that they become 
more than rusty, and if it were not for the 
commercial missionaries, they would get 
so far behind the times that they could 
never catch up. What the average mer¬ 
chant requires is a little variety or change; 
it is not necessary that he should join a 
brass band or a baseball club, but there 
can be no harm in his taking a trip to some 
neighboring town now and* then, and see 
how some other people do, and, by profit¬ 
ing by the (good) examples of others, it 
will not be many years before he has money 
enough to pay for a trip to Europe. 

Co-Operative Buying of Hard¬ 
ware in England. 

A good deal of interest has been awak- 
enened by the meeting recently held in 
London under the auspices of the Iron¬ 
mongers’ Association, the object of which 
was to consider the feasibility of forming 
an association or syndicate of Hardware- 
men for the purpose of securing co-opera¬ 
tion in the purchase of goods. The dis¬ 
position on the part of manufacturers and 
wholesale houses to sell to consumers at 
prices approximating those given to the 
trade, the competition of the co-operative 
stores, the high prices which, under exist¬ 
ing arrangements,, retailers were in many 
cases obliged to pay, and the advantages 
expected to be secured through the con¬ 
solidation of orders and the representation 
of a large number of houses in one buying 
establishment, were referred to as reasons 
for effecting such a syndicate. We repro¬ 
duce below the substance of the address of 
George Bullmore, Jr., who appears to be 
the prime mover in the enterprise, which 
will be of interest to our readers as not 
only explaining the proposed plan, but also 
throwing light upon the general condition 
of the Hardware bnsiness in England: 

Mr. Bullmore said the idea of improving the 
position of the retail ironmonger had occu¬ 
pied his mind for a number of years, and he 
relt strongly upon the points that would be 
brought before that meeting. He was aware 
that a scheme to a similar end had been pro¬ 
posed a few years ago, and that it had not been 
successful, but he believed that the conditioiis 
of the trade at present rendered it likely that if 
the matter should be again taken up success 
would be assured. In the first place he would 
remind the meeting that for some time there 
had been a disposition on the part of retailers 
to approach the manufacturers with a view to 
closer relationship than had previously ex¬ 
isted. Now, he desired to state that he had no 
antipathy to either the merchant or the factor, 
nor did he intend to make a dead set against 
anybody. The subject under discussion was 
one which affected them all as individuals, and 
they had a perfect right to do what was best 
for their own benefit. He felt it necessary to 
make this statement, because it had got about 
that the proposed syndicate, association or 
company—whatever it might be called—is de¬ 
signed to make a clean sweep of the factor or 
merchant from off the face of the earth. He 
had no sympathy with such a sentiment. But 
what were the facts of the case ? Retail traders 
for years had suffered from the civil service 
and the army and navy stores, and also from a 
number of so-called wholesale bousds, and in his 
opinion it was high time that something should 
be done to protect their interests. The question 
of the competition set up by the stores he would 
not deal with, but he would call attention to 
the action of certain so-called wholesale houses. 
They issued to carpenters, builders, and others 
circulars quoting prices for various tools, 

. which would be supplied at certain rates pro¬ 
vided £1 worth were taken at one time, and 
cash paid with the order or on delivery. These 
lists are kept by the recipients, so that when 
anything is wanted instead of going to the 
ironmonger’s shop they send direct to the 
wholesale house. Now, it may be said that the 
retailer should do the same thing, but to do that 
means time and money, and either one or both 
of these essentials cannot always be afforded. 
Then, not content with dealing direct with 
users of tools, they had also done business with 
drapers upon a basis which enabled the draper 
to offer various articles at a very low rate, 
against which the retailers could not afford to 
compete under existing circumstances. It was, 
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however, necessary to meet that competition, 
and the question naturally arose bow to do it. 
To his mind the only way was through 
combination, and he proposed as a basis 
for discussion that a syndicate should be 
formed to which a certain capital should 
be subscribed, and that if the under¬ 
taking should be successful a fair interest 
should be paid to the shareholders, and the bal¬ 
ance of the profit be distributed among the 

E urchasers by way of a bonus, according to the 
U8iness done during the year, because ne was 
strongly of opinion that the arrangement should 
be established on a mutual basis. As there 
would be but one house to deal with there 
would be no necessity to employ travelers, and 
travelers’ expenses, as they all knew, were a 
heavy item m the accounts of either a manu¬ 
facturer or a faator. Another point he be¬ 
lieved that would commend itself is that they 
would be able to buy goods and find them to 
be what they were assumed to be. He knew 
from experience that in buying from certain 
houses in certain provincial centers he had 
found things to be of German make that he 
believed were of English make. He did not 
wish to decry all German goods, but if they 
were sold by the syndicate they would be sold 
as German, and English goods would have a 
fair chance. Thus the syndicate would be a 
guarantee of quality. There were several 
other features to which he might refer if need¬ 
ful, but he hoped that the advantages which 
were likely to accrue from the establishment of 
the syndicate would be sufficient to show that 
the idea was practicable. He thought it would 
be admitted that a factor’s business is almost 
of necessity a credit business, and that, 
therefore, those who buy for cash get little or 
no benefit from paying on delivery. If the 
syndicate was formed the cash buyer would get 
the advantage of his cash dealings, and would 
not be called upon, as is now the case, to help 
to pay for the baa debts that are made by 
factors. Now, having hinted at some of the 
advantages he desired to refer for a moment to 
some of tne difficulties which opponents of the 
scheme say will be met with. First, it is de¬ 
clared that the intricacies of buying would be a 
formidable obstacle in the way of success, but 
he did not think that that objection was very 
important. It was well known that, private 
firms were more or less dependent upon their 
buyers, and he did not see that it would be 
more difficult for the syndicate to secure the 
services of good buyers than it was for private 
firms. A second objection was that it would 
be impossible to successfully carry out the pro¬ 
posed undertaking without having depots in 
several large centers in which heavy stocks 
would have to be carried. For his part, he 
hoped that the business of the syndicate, if es¬ 
tablished, would soon involve that necessity, 
but at the outset it would be sufficient to have 
one warehouse, say, in London. As to the 
large stocks, he apprehended that, seeing 
the purchasers would be spread over a 
variety of districts, no great loss or inconven¬ 
ience would be experienced in keeping stocks, 
because there would be a more or less steady 
demand for all classes of goods. It was next 
objected that if the syndicate was formed there 
would be an end to the privacy of contracts, 
because A would know what B was doing. 
This, he thought, was a very weak argument, 
especially when traders are willing to let 
directors of a Joint Stock Bank know how then- 
accounts stood. But there would be no reason 
why A should become acquainted with the 
transactions of B, for save the directors and 
auditors no one need know anything about in¬ 
dividual accounts. Again, it was objected that 
the syndicate would be unable to send out 
travelers. Now, as already remarked, there 
would be no necessity to send them out. These 
objections he did not think were important, 
but there would be difficulties to contend with. 
It might be taken for granted that some of the 
trade papers will oppose, and preparation must 
be made to meet the inevitable in that respect. 
To meet that opposition they must be strong at 
the outset, and he did not see that they could 
take a strong position unless the retail iron¬ 
mongers take a greater interest in what so im¬ 
mediately concerns them. He knew from 
experience how difficult it was to get the 
ironmongers to move, how hard it is to even 
get a reply to a letter on this or any 
kindred subject. He felt confident, however, 
that if we can induce the friends to move 
in this matter, they ought not to anticipate 
any less success than that which has attended 
the Grocers’ Association. He said that that 
association has been successful, notwithstand¬ 
ing the statements made to the contrary, be¬ 
cause he held in his hand their balance-sheets, 
which show not only a good profit, but also a 
low rate of working expenses. They may not, 
perhaps, be able to work their syndicate on 
quite so low a basis; but even assuming it to 
be double that of the Grocers’ Association, they 
would be successful. He concluded by moving 
the following resolution: 44 That this meeting 
considers that a scheme of co-operative pur 
chasing will be to the advantage of the trade.” 


In the discussion which followed a num¬ 
ber of well-known ironmongers partici¬ 
pated, and we give below some of the 
points which were brought out: 

Mr. Grant had a strong belief that retailers, 
and especially small men, ought to buy cheaper 
than they did at present, and he believed he 
was well within the mark when he 
stated that large buyers bought fully 10 per 
cent, cheaper than small men. Mr. Portway: If 
the present proposal was toward the establish¬ 
ment of a general factoring business, then he 
thought it would be a great mistake. Between 
the grocery and the ironmongery trades there 
was no parallel. The former comprised about 
20 separate articles, but the latter included 
10,000 articles, and it would, he feared, be a 
most difficult thing to compass (he whole of 
them in one business. 

Mr. Weeks, Jr., had some figures which he 
thought would throw a light upon the system 
of buying from factors. Certain articles had 
been purchased from a middleman, the cost of 
which amounted to £7. 10/. To ascertain 
what they would cost if purchased from the 
manufacturer, he put himself in communica¬ 
tion with the maker, and found the sum would 
be £2. 8/6. In another instance a factor 
charged £5, against the manufacturer’s price 
of £2. 12/6, while in other instances articles 
obtained through factors were 3/, 3/6, and 4/, 
respectively, the maker’s prices being lid., 1/, 
ana 1/2; ana still in another case, a set which 
through the factors cost 2/ could be purchased 
elsewhere at lid. 

Mr. Tregellis was afraid that to establish a 
syndicate like that proposed would involve a 
capital which the present state of the trade 
would not admit of. He had a strong belief in 
individuality, and that it would be an unwise 
thing to curtail it, or even to put such a check 
upon competition as would tend to reduce the 
advantages which necessarily pertain to a man 
of capital and a cash buyer over a buyer who 
took six months’ or even longer credit, and 
then gave a three or four months’ bill. 

Mr. Luckin, secretary to the association, re¬ 
marked that some two or three years ago he 
found that in various districts ironmongers 
were co-operating in order to make various 
purchases. These ironmongers were not of 
necessity in competition with each other, as 
perhaps two or three of them might be located 
in one town and the others in neighboring 
towns. If the principle of competition was got 
rid of, he thought it would not matter whether 
the small buyers were placed on the same basis 
as the larger buyers. Mr. Gottis complained 
of not so much the difficulty of buying cheaply, 
but of getting good quality. He was sorry to 
have to say it, but ne could get goods from 
America quicker than he coula get them from 
a provincial center. That showed tact on the 
part of the Americans, and it would be highly 
advantageous if our English makers would 
copy the Americans in that respect. There 
was one other point to which he would refer— 
viz., assuming the syndicate kept an all-round 
general stock, he thought it would be an ex¬ 
pensive matter to handle and rehandle heavy 
goods. 

The resolution was then put to vote and 
unanimously carried, when a committee 
was appointed to propound a scheme which 
would be submitted to a future meeting. 
The report of this committee will be 
aw aited with interest. 

Commenting on this proposal and the 
discussion concerning it, the London Iron¬ 
monger says editorially: t 

Some of the speakers made statements 
respecting the prices charged by factors which 
were either very far-fetched *or revealed re¬ 
markable incompetence in buying on the part 
of many ironmongers. Factors, no doubt, do 
put on considerable profits here and there, but 
we think we are correct in stating that there is 
sufficient competition among the factors them¬ 
selves to prevent the imposition of anything 
like the 100 or 150 per cent, profits alluded to 
at the meeting. In a general way, indeei, 
there is no room for doubting that factors do 
their business at 10 to 15 per cent, profit, and it 
is equally certain that with the very small ac¬ 
count a some of them have their trouble is well 
worth the rate of profit they get. In saying 
this we do not sacrifice our fixed idea, 
that it is better to do business direct 
with the manufacturers rather than through 
factors, but as we have no wish to be other 
than just and straightforward to all concerned, 
we recognize the fact that in many of the minor 
departments of the trade the factors have 
been, are. and probably will be, useful and con¬ 
venient distributors. If ironmongers submit 
to exorbitant charges on the part of the fac¬ 
tors, then the ironmongers are greatly to 
blame. They ought to know their own busi¬ 
ness much better than to pay such charges, and 
there is no excuse whatever for their not doing 


so, seeing that the advertising pages of the- 
Ironmonger are at their disposal at all 
The difference between buying well and buying 
badly is the measure of the success or failure or 
any business. 

Amid the keen competition now existing 

there is hardly any excuse for an f- 

bu 


who does not buy as well as the sizes of his 
orders allow him to do. If by co-operating 
with each other in the purchase of leading lines 
of goods ironmongers can do better, it is clear 
that they will be very foolish not to do so. 
But when they have done that there will be 
much more to be done. Many of them are con¬ 
tent to proceed in old-fashioned ways, and 
show little or no disposition to move with the 
times. Many of them still adhere to the 
worn-out long-credit system both in selling 
and buying, and then expect to be able to 
compete with the man who works on a cash 
basis throughout, and so gets every pos¬ 
sible advantage. Many of them have 
their shops full of old and unsaleable 
stock, and do not recognize the stern necessity 
for constantly changing and replacing the 
goods they offer to tne public. Ccnoperative 
buying alone will not remedy these faults 
any more than it will enable ironmongers to 
meet the competition of such manufacturers as 
sell direct to the public, or that of the co-oper¬ 
ative stores. Briefly, the ironmonger neeas to 
44 look all round,” and to adapt himself to the 
changed and ever changing requirements of the 
times. He cannot afford to sit still, for if he 
does he is ruined. He must buy well and sell 
well in order to keep abreast of his numerous 
and energetic rivals. He can do both by going 
about the business with combined intelligence 
and industry. 

How to Collect. 

A correspondent writes as follows: While 
it may take an artist to sell goods, the 
person who does the collecting should 
have a cheek that was made in a brass 
foundry. When a person buys anything 
he has to undergo a sort of inner struggle 
to make up his mind that the article in 
question is what he wants and something 
he cannot get along without. After this 
struggle is over, and the article has been 
charged, it is as hard to get him to pay 
as it is to do anything with plaster of pans 
after it has once set. The writer of the 
following rules must have been a bright 
and shining light in the collecting busi¬ 
ness. Particular attention is called to- 
No. 12. 

1. Never give the idea that you call because 
you happened to be in the neighborhood. 

2. Never plead that you are in absolute need 
of the money. 

8. Never explain why you want the money 
further than by some general phrase, as to meet 
outstanding bills. The debtor is usually an 
expert in showing a man how he can get along 
without money. He will worst you in argu¬ 
ment, and if you lose your temper it is an ex¬ 
cuse for him why he should not pay. 

4. Always be civil, however business-like and 
importunate you may deem it necessary to be. 

5. Never think you have done wrong because 
a debtor gets angry. His anger under civil 
treatment shows that he does not intend to pay. 
This you might as well know early as late. 

6. Show quite as firm a resolution to get the 
money on your tenth call as on any previous 
one, or else it would have been better if yon 
had not made it. 

7. Never leave a debtor without his setting a 
time when he thinks he can pay, and never fail 
to be on band at the time set. 

8. As between yourself and an employee, let 
the most business-like of the two make the dun. 

9. Suggest installments. Shame the debtor 
into an arrangement to pay so m eth in g every 
week or month. If not $10, then $5, or $3, or 
$1. It will convince him that you have set to- 
work in earnest to get the money. 

10. If a debtor get angry, or has worn out 
your patience, a threat to attach his salary 
may be effective, not so much that he is 
likely to fear that you will get the money 
that way, as that he will be anxious that the 
affair shall not come to the knowledge of his 
employer. 

11. A similar effect may be produced by 
saying you intend to place the bill in the 
hands of a lawyer, particularly if you men¬ 
tion a lawyer whom he hates or who has a 
reputation for harrassing debtors. Profes¬ 
sional debtors, however, become careless about 
legal processes. 

12. Drop into a debtor’s favorite haunts. 
It will make him uneasy, especially if yo& 
do not hesitate to ask him politely, but 
plum ply, for your money on occasion. This 
may often happen after he has displayed a roll 
of bills. 
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Arrangement of Stores. 

H. G. Hall & Son, 155 Beach street, 
Boston, Mass., send us some suggestions in 
regard to Hardware-store arrangement, 
which are represented in the accompanying 

cuts, Figs. 302 and 303, and also an ex¬ 
planation of their method of making price 
cards, as indicated in Figs. 304 and 305 



Fig. 302.— Shelving , Price Cards , dtc. 


Fig. 302 represents shelving with movable 
ladder and price and sample cards. The 
projection, 18 inches from the floor in the 
counter or base on which the shelving 
rests, will be observed. It is intended to 
be used as a step, which will be of service 
in taking goods from the shelves at such 
points that the ladder is not required. The 
regular working stock is kept m the shelv¬ 
ing, while surplus goods are accommodated 
•on the broad shelf aoove. Fig. 303 repre- 



Fig. 803 .—Counter for Heavy Goods. 


sents a counter for heavy goods. It is the 
same on both sides, ana contains bins 
which are closed by doors, as indicated, 
in which the goods can be kept out of the 
dust. In Figs. 304 and 305 other price 
cards for Bolts and Thumb Latches are re¬ 
produced, and indicate in a general way 
their method of having ready access to the 
matter contained thereon. It may be sug¬ 
gestive to our readers, and we shall be 
gratified if their publication calls out 
other information in regard to methods 
adopted for the same purpose. 

Contracts Made by Traveling 
Salesman. 

One of the many points of law with 
which every dealer should be more or less 
familiar is that relating to contracts made 
by traveling salesmen, and to what extent 
the dealer may look for redress in case the 
contract is violated by the house repre¬ 


sented by the salesman. It may be inter¬ 
esting to lay before our readers a few facts 
bearing upon this point, which show the 
law as laid down in the New England 
States. The article here given is contrib¬ 
uted by a writer in the Grocer*' and Gun- 
tiers' Gazette , published in Boston: 

The contracts made by a traveling sales¬ 
man in the line of his business are binding 
upon his principal, though the salesman 
exceeds his authority. Where he agrees 
with his customer, in order to secure the 
trade, as to the mode and time of pay¬ 
ment, and forwards his order to the house 
and the goods are shipped, the agreement is 
binding upon the principal, unless it can be 
shown thatdhe customer signed the order, 
or knew* its contents and assented thereto, 
and the order itself w’as silent upon the 
special agreement. The courts in con¬ 
sidering cases involving questions of this 
kind have drawn very fine distinctions, 
until now it is a short step across the di¬ 
viding line which separates the valid from 
the void contracts of agents. These dis- 
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Fig. 304.— Thumb-Latch Ptnce Card. 


tinctions, however, when examined, will 

be found to rest upon sound reason and 
good sense, and they should be fixed in 
the minds of all who have occasion to 
employ or deal with agents. 

The two marked cases in New England, 
showing the most advanced positions of 
the courts, upon either side of the dividing 
line, are Clough vs. Whitcomb, decided 
by the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1870, and Billings, Taylor & 
Co. vs. Mason, decided by the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine, in August, 1888. 
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Fig. 305.— Price Card for Bolts. 

In the former case, Judge Wells, speaking 
for the full court, said : 

It appears by these exceptions that the goods 
in question were delivered to the defendant by 
the plaintiff, directly, and not through Clark, 
the alleged agent. They were so delivered upon 
written orders, signed by the defendant, ad¬ 
dressed to the plaintiff, and giving the descrip¬ 
tion, quantity and prices of the goods desired. 


These orders were solicited and forwarded by 
Clark, who was the plaintiff’s agent for that 
purpose, and was to nave a commission upon 
sales so made. Whether he was authorized to 
make contracts of sale and to receive pay¬ 
ment, or to make agreements as to the mode of 
payment, was in dispute upon the conflicting 
testimony of the parries. Unless he had such 
authority, or was held out by the plaintiff as 
| having such authority, his receipt of or agree¬ 
ment to receive in payment other goods, by way 
of barter, would not bind the plaintiff, and he 
may recover for the goods in this action. Upon 
the face of the orders upon which the goods 
were delivered, the price is payable in money 
to the plaintiff. 

In the latter case Judge Danforth, speak- 
i ng for the court, said: 

The action is assumpsit upon an account an- 
i exed. The defendant admits that he received 
from the plaintiff the goods charged and makes 
no question as to the prices. This makes a 
j trim a facie case against him; and though 
technically it does not change the burden of 
j *roof, it devolves upon him, if he would avoid 
this responsibility, to give some reason why. 
ITie explanation offered by the defendant is 
that, though he received the goods from the 
plaintiff, he received them by virtue of an ex¬ 
press agreement with an agent or traveling 
alesman of the plaintiff, one element of which 
was that certain goods of a like kind, which 
the defendant then had, should be taken in pay¬ 
ment. This agreement with the agent is not 
uestioned, but the answer to it is twofold; 
(i) that the agent has no authority to make 
such a contract; and (2) that the contract under 
which the action is sought to be maintained 
was made directly with the plaintiff, though in 
some degree through the instrumentality of the 
;igent. 

Assuming, under the first, that the agent 
had no authority to make the contract he cud— 
.ind the evidence is quite conclusive upon that 
[point—still it does not change the conceded 
act that he not only assumed the authority 
to do so, but did actually make such a con¬ 
tract. Waiving for the moment the second 
joint raised, this was the only contract having 
t he assent or the defendant, the contract under 
which he acted and by virtue of which he ob- 
ained the goods. It is quite clear that the 
j ilaintiff cannot hold him upon a contract he 
ilid not make, or repudiate the contract in 
jert and hold the remainder valid. 

The second point relied upon by the plaintiff 
must fall with the first. True, the order for 
the goods was sent to the principal, presumably 
by the agent, with the consent of the defendant. 
But as to the nature of the order received there 
is a singular absence of testimony, though we 
have the evidence of the plaintiff’s business 
managers. Whether it was accompanied with 
a statement of the contract does not appear. It 
is certain the agent had no authority to send 
any other, and by no other would the defend¬ 
ant be bound. He had a right to suppose that 
the plaintiff’s own agent would send the order 
correctly, and that, when he received the 
goods, they were sent according to the con¬ 
tract. If such were the case, the contract of 
the agent would be affirmed by the principal in 
sending the goods. If such were the case, the de¬ 
fendant would certainly be no more bound than 
the plaintiff who first gave credit to the agent. 


We are indebted to Mr. P. Barnes, of 
Pittsburgh, for a very interesting photo¬ 
graph of a Bessemer converter at the 
American Iron and Steel Works of Jones 
& Laughlins, Limited, Pittsburgh. This 
photograph was taken by the light of 
the converter. It is very clear and sharp, 
and vividly reproduces the brilliant scene 
with which all are familiar who have vis¬ 
ited a Bessemer plant at night. 


A Duluth dispatch says a syndicate of 
Pennsylvania railroad capitalists, with a 
capital of $6,000,000, has been formed to 
operate a line of steel boats to run between 
Duluth and Erie ports. The vessels will 
be 324 feet long, and will carry 3500 tons 
cargo. It is supposed that this action is 
taken to prevent the diversion of traffic 
caused by existing arrangements between 
the New York Central ana Manitoba Rail¬ 
road and the Northern Steamship Com¬ 
pany. The vessels will be ready for 
service in the spring of 1890, will be built 
on the Delaware River, after the Clyde 
models, and a speed ot over 17 miles per 
hour is guaranteed. The arrangements 
are said to comprise a large terminal plant 
in Jersey City. 
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Enamel Drive-Well Points. 


An improvement in well points recently 
patented, and which is illustrated in the 
accompanying cuts, is of importance to all 
of our readers who have anything to do 
with drive wells. The points are rendered 
practically rust-proof by being finished in 
agate enamel; the same article as is used 
on an important line of kitchen utensils 
which many of our readers handle. The 
enamel is so applied as to secure the in- 


the cut. The top of the burner is, it will 
be observed, so constructed as to give a 
flat surface of sufficient extent to hold the 
utensil to which the heat is applied. The 
point is made by the manufacturers that 
the wire gauze acts as a ventilator to the 
stove, allowing of no downward draft, so 
that there will be no flame beneath the 
gauze, the match being applied and all 
the flame being above it. The burner is 
referred to as giving a powerful heat and 
doing its work efficiently, while at the 



Fig. 1 .—AgaU Enamel Well Po%nt for No. 2 Pump. * 


closed metal against rust, and accordingly 
there is no danger of the inlet being 
choked. According to the circular before 
us points of this style are estimated to last 
in cold, wet earth for one or more genera¬ 
tions. Among the features in the point, 
aside from the application of agate enamel, 
is the space devoted to the gauze strainer. 
This, we are informed, is greatly in excess 
in area over that of any other make, and 
is held apart from the tube sufficiently to 
let the water filter through its length and 
width, save only at the soldered margins 
which are indicated in the engravings. 
Referring to the engravings, Fig. 2 shows 
a 30-inch tube with perforations. It is 
first wound spirally with brass cord, and 
next wrapped with wire gauze, both being 



same time it is neat in appearance and 
comparatively inexpensive. 


Combined Stove-Pipe Tbimble and 
Ventilator. 


What is known as Ekstrcm’s Combined 
Stove-Pipe Thimble and Ventilator is be¬ 
ing introduced by Cheney & Hewlett, 201 
Broadway, New York. It is for the pur¬ 
pose of utilizing one flue for both smoke 
and ventilation purposes. How this is ac¬ 
complished, is revealed in Figs. 1 to 3, in¬ 
clusive, of the accompanying illustrations. 
The stove-pipe passes into the flue in the 
usual manner. The thimble is cast as a 
part of the ventilator, and is provided 



Fig . 2.—Sectional View Showing Construction of Agate Enamel Well Point. 


secured. Outside of all this is the per¬ 
forated brass plate usual to articles of its 
class. Fig. 1 represents a 20-inch point 
suitable for a No. 2 pump. This improve¬ 
ment is the invention of Dr. W. A. Royce, 
of Newburgh, N. Y. The goods are sold, 
among others, by the Edward Barr Com¬ 
pany, 78 John street, New York, and the 
Wells Rustless Iron Company, 21 Cliff 
street, New York. J. Addison Brown, of 
Riverhead, N. Y., is the local agent for 
the goods at that place. A letter received 
from the latter gentleman speaks in en¬ 
thusiastic terms with reference to the 
utility and advantages of this improve¬ 
ment. 


Gas Burner Stove. 


This article is manufactured by Silver 
& Co., 56 Warren street, New York. It 
is described as readily attached to any 



ordinary gas burner, no screwing being 
required for fixing it in place, the stove 
being simply put on the burner. It is 
made with wire gauze, which extends 
across the top of the cup below the word 
“Vim” on the iron frame, as shown in 


with means for holding the stove-pipe in 
place. Close inspection of Fig. 1 will re¬ 
veal two thumb-nuts above the thimble. 
These are used to tighten a wire loop that 
extends down under the stove-pipe, and 
thus holds it in place. Above the stove- 



Fig . 1 .—Combined Stove-Pipe Thimble and 
Ventilator. 


pipe a ventilator is provided, constructed 
register fashion, the register being in the 
form of a door, shown open in Fig. 1. 
This communicates with a pipe-shaped 


part, which extends upward into the flue 
and which carries the vitiated air from the 
room into the chimney flue, discharging it 
at a point so far above the smoke as to 
make it impossible for the smoke to return 
while at the same time it gives the ascend¬ 
ing column a certain degree of impetus. 





r 


Fig. 2.—Base or Ceiling Ventilator. 


At the upper end of the ventilating duct is 
a valve which is operated by a bell-crank 
rod and handle, clearly shown in the fig¬ 
ure. By this means it is possible to shut 
the ventilating draft entirely, when desired, 
and also avoid the annoyance of dirt com- 



Fig. 3 .—Kitchen Range Thimble and Venti¬ 
lator. 


ing into the room when anything is being 
done in the chimney, as, for example, 
cleaning the flue. Figs. 2 and 3 show 
modifications of the same general idea. 
Fig. 2 represents a base or ceiling venti¬ 
lator constructed upon the same plan, 
omitting the thimble. This article is 
adapted for use in buildings where venti¬ 
lators would be employed, but rendering 
it possible to utilize the one flue for the 
double purpose. It may be placed either at 
the base or ceiling, as desirea. Fig. Sshows 
the form of the article that is manufac¬ 
tured for kitchen ranges. In this the 
ventilating part is reduced to openings 
around the thimble, but, in other respects, 
the article is essentially the same. The 
general utility of this device will commend 
itself to our readers. 
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Magic Vegetable Parer, Corer, Slicer 
and Scraper. 


The New York Glass Enameling Com- 

? *ny, 88 and 90 Chambers street, New 
ork, proprietors of a special method of 
coloring glass, are about putting on the 
market a specialty called the Magic veg¬ 
etable parer, corer, slicer an 1 scraper, 
which is illustrated herewith. William 
Cunningham, one of the company, is giv- 


pl umbers’ apprentices. A special instructor 
will hold classes two evenings in each 
week for three months. The tuition fee 
for the season is $3. 


Gwinner’s Patent Common Sense 
(’aster. 

We illustrate herewith a new caster 
which is being manufactured and placed 
on the market by Gwinner, Dowrey & Co., 



upright stem, which plays in a socket 
back of the axle, thereby preventing a 
direct thrust downward which would bind 
the stem and cause it to rotate with diffi¬ 
culty. The extent of oscillation is shown 
in that part of the caster exhibited in the 



ng his attention to putting it on the mar¬ 
ket through the hardware trade. The 
special featuies of this simple implement 
are shown in the cut, from which it will be 
seen that it consists of one piece of steel 
of the form indicated, the ends being bent 
in opposite directions, so as to give the 
requisite construction for the purposes for 
which it is intended. The knives marked 
A and C are intended for slicing and 
paring and are adapted for use in either 
right or left hand. The use of the differ¬ 
ent parts for scaling fish, scraping veg¬ 
etables, cutting fruits and vegetables, cor¬ 
ing or eyeing fruits and vegetables will 
readily be inferred. The cut represents it 
full size. The efficiency with which it 
does its work, its adaptation to different 
uses, the ease with which it is kept clean 
and the very moderate price at which it 
■can be sold are points that are specially 
mentioned in regard to it. 


of Hamilton, Ohio. The Reading Hard¬ 
ware Company, 73 Wabash avenue, Chi¬ 
cago, are agents for the sale of this caster 
west of Buffalo. As will be seen from the 
cut, this is a two-wheeled caster. It is 
intended for use on all kinds of furniture, 


Be if-Tea Press. 

cut. The play allowed in the housing or 
frame would permit one of the wheels in 
a No. 7 caster to pass over an obstruction 
about | inch high without difficulty. 
Seven sizes are made, No. 7 being the 
largest. The plates are made with long or 
short stems, the long stem plate requiring 
no screws to attach it to the furniture. 
This caster, of all sizes to No. 7, is made 
with either iron or lignum-vitae wheels. 


The Family Beef Tea Press 

This article is put on the market by 
Silver & Co., 50 Warren street, New York, 
and embodies, it will be observed, some 
new features. The point is specially made 
in regard to it that it is quick in operation, 
and offered at a low price. It is intended 
for use for beef tea, meat, jelly, lard, &c. 
The cup holds a pint. It will be ob¬ 
served that the screw is threaded a little 


The Denver Castings Contract.— 
We are informed by Horace A. Keefer, 
of Kansas City. Mo., that the contract for 
castings for the‘Denver cable railway has 
been awarded by him to Shoop & Baugh¬ 
man, of the Centropolis Car Works, who 
are just erecting a large plant at Kansas 
City. They will commence work by De¬ 
cember 15. This is the contract which at 
one time seemed destined to go to Eng¬ 
land. Mr. Keefer writes us that the chief 
reason for not placing the contract in 
England was because the engineer of the 
railway, Robert Gillham, did not feel 
satisfied to have the castings come from 
there, fearing delay in delivery, and also 
because he objected to having them in¬ 
spected abroad. At present Mr. Keefer 
does not feel at liberty to make any further 
particulars public regarding this trans¬ 
action, or the price at which the yokes are 
to be furnished. 


-A plumbers’ trade school was opened in 
Philadelphia last week, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Master Plumbers’ Association 
of that city, exclusively for the benefit of 



Owinner's Patent Common-Sense Caster. 


from the smallest center table to the 
heaviest book cases, <fcc. Only two screws 
are required to hold it in place. The 
caster above the axle consists of three 
pieces, which are held together without 
screws or washers, but are so loose as to 
be capable of rotating and oscillating as 
the furniture is moved over uneven floors, 
on extra thicknesses of carpet, &c. The 
weight of the furniture is thrown on the 


more than one-third of its length, and is 
attached to the frame by a hinged joint, 
which permits quick operation, as it is not 
necessary to screw or unscrew the rod the 
entire length. The facility with which it 
can be cleaned is also referred to. 

Thirty-six deaths have occurred since 
April 1 among Produce Exchange mem¬ 
bers who belonged to the gratuity fund. 
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Noiseless Lightning Sausage-Catting 
Machine. 

f^Peter Wilkes, Trenton, N. J., is putting 
on the market the Noiseless Sausage-Cut¬ 
ting Machine, the construction of which 
is illustrated in his circular, with a refer¬ 
ence to the special features of the machine. 
Among these are that it is noiseless; that 
it does not grind or crush, but cuts 
the meat; that it is neat and compact, 
taking up little room, and has few parts; 
that the cover being hinged, the operator 
is afforded an opportunity to thoroughly 
clean the bowl and knives without danger 
of getting cut; that the knives are guar¬ 
anteed to cut within the thickness of 
writing paper and not strike the iron; 
that they are easily taken out and 
sharpened and as easily adjusted, and that 
the machine is carefully constructed by 
skilled workmen and of the best materials. 
Other details in the construction of the 
machine are also mentioned and referred to 
as, with those given above, justifying the 
confidence of the manufacturer, who is also 
the patentee, in placing this machine on 
the market. The machine is made in two 
sizes. The smaller is described as cutting 
50 pounds of pork sausage in two minutes 
or 50 pounds of beef bologna in three min¬ 
utes. The larger size has double this 
capacity. 


which ruling will make a change in the 
practice prevailing at the port of New 
York. 


New Nail Pullers. 


The Kansas City Foundry and Machine 
Company, 606 Wyandotte street, Kansas 
City, Mo., own the patents and are the 



Mechanicalj Trades. The institution will 
be devoted to the education of white boys 
irrespective of race or religion, in the old- 
fashioned trades. When completed and 
in operation the school will be endowed 
with a fund of many millions, the exact 
sum not known, even to the founder him¬ 
self, at present. 


A New Coke A^ssoelatlon. 

The recently organized Coke Producers 
Association held a meeting at the Yough 
House, Connellsville, Pa., on Thursday, 
the 22d inst. There was a very fair at¬ 
tendance, a number of firms being repre¬ 
sented by proxy. It was decided to lease 
1000 cars at once and put them into the 
trade. The price of coke also came up 
for discussion, and it was decided to 
make no change for the present. From 
present indications an advance of 25 cents 
per ton will probably be made within the 
next 60 days. Owing to the lack of a full 
attendance the election of officers and the 
formal organization of the association was 
postponed until the next meeting, which 
will be held in the near future. The 
Clinton Works, of B. F. Keister & Co., of 
44 ovens, having been sold to the H. C. 
Frick Company, will not be included in 
the association, which now stands as fol¬ 
lows : 



North's Sash Fastener. 


This article is manufactured by North 
Bros. Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
under patents August 7, 1887, and March 
18, 1888. The appearance of Nos. 40, 41, 
60 and 61 is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, from which it may be in¬ 
ferred its construction is especially 
simple. It will be seen that the bolt is 
operated fty a lever of sufficient length to 
be powerful in its action and rendering it 
easy to draw the sashes firmly into 
postion. The end of the bolt which en- 


Fig. 1 .—The Lightning Nail Puller. 

sole manufacturers of the Lightning nail 
puller and the Noiseless nail puller," illus¬ 
trated in the accompanying cuts. The 
Lightning nail puller, for which tne Sim¬ 
mons Hardware Company, of St. Louis, 


Works. 
Mammoth.... 
Anchor.. 

Cora. 

Dexter... 
Fsircbance... 

Fayette. 

Franklin. .. 

Heel a... 

Home. 

Kyle. 

Lemont. 

Mt. Braddock 

Mutual. 

Overton. 

Parrisb. 

Penns ville.... 

Percy. 

Uniondale. 

Wynn. 

Youngstown . 


Owners. Ovens. 

J. W. Moore & Co.60S 

P. M. M.&S. Co. m 

J. Newmyer A 8on. 42 

J. R. Stauffer A Co. 40 

Faireliance Furnaoe Co. 90 

Fayette Coke A Furnaoe Co.. 180 

B. F. Keister A Co. 60 

Heeia Coke Co .272 

Stauffer A Wiley. 20- 

Bliss ft Marshall .127 

Robert Hogsett. 184 

“ 132 

Mutual M. & M. Co.140 

A. C. Overholt A Co. 1W 

Dunbar Furnaoe Co. JO 

Pen ns ville Coke Co. 9* 

Percy Milling Co. J8 

Reid Bros. 5 

Wynn Coke Mining: Co. JO 

Youngstown Coke Co.340 


Total ovens.2,000 


It is a noteworthy fact that the British 
steamship Ireland, one of the fastest pas- 

_ ._ 1 ll. iinsia coif 


North's &ash Fastener. 

gages with the keeper on the upper sash is 
made of such a form as to cause it to take 
hold when the upper sash is slightly below 
its proper level and to simultaneously 
raise and draw it close to the other sash, 
where it is firmly held when the lever is 
down, as shown in the cut. The manu 
facturers call attention to the fact that the 
fastener is very strong and practicably un¬ 
breakable at the locking point; that it 
contains neither rivets nor screws to work 
loose or break; that no part of it projects j 
from the front of the sash to interfere 
with blinds and screens; that it is easily 
attached; that it presents a neat appear¬ 
ance, contrasting in this respect favorably 
with other sash fasteners on the market; 
and that it has received the approval of 
architects and builders. It is made in a 
variety of patterns, of iron and solid 
bronze. 


The Secretary of the Treasury decides 
that appraisers of imported merchandise 
must oe citizens of the United States, 


are sole agents, has a malleable iron socket 
and lever, with jaws made of Jessop’s steel. 
A broken jaw can be replaced at slight 
cost. It will cut iron bands on boxes or 
bales, will pull headless nails, and will 
draw nails from 4 inch below the sur¬ 
face. It is so constructed that driving the 
jaws into the wood does not cause them to 
close, hence, a nail below the surface may 
be gripped as easily as one not driven in 
below the top of the wood. The Noiseless 
nail puller is handled by the manufact¬ 
urers themselves. Its construction is 
plainly shown in the illustration. 


I. V. Williamson, the aged Philadelphia 
millionaire and philanthropist, has just 
rounded up a career of usefulness by de¬ 
voting $12,000,000 to the founding of a 
great industrial school for boys, to be 
known as the Williamson Free School of 


Fig. 2 .—The Noiseless Nail Puller. 

water in her boilers, jet condensers and 
85-pound pressure. There were circum¬ 
stances which dictated the adoption of 
this old-fashioned system as the best, one 
being the practical impossibility of getting 
in a sufficiently large low-pressure cylinder 
had compound engines been used. 

The elevator capacity at Buffalo is to be 
enlarged to permit the storage and hand¬ 
ling of grain at that port on a scale hitherto 
impossible. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1888. 

JUsta—The quotation* given below represent tbe Current Hardware Prices wfaicb prevail tn tbe market at large. They are not given a* manufacturer* 
prloea and manufacturer* should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturer* name. It 1 nog 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prloes quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


a... 


nltlea. 


Bloks h Goldmark's 

1 B.S?!nJSd?&gi%y*V*‘.V* 

& B. Ground Bdgs, Central Flre,l-10**.70# f x 2£ - 

Double Waterproof. l*10»s.41.40 J 

Musket Waterproof, 1-Wa.60S 

G.D. ... . Jg4 

usOon Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. O. Trimmed. 

F. L. Ground. 

Ten. Fire Groan*’ . — 

Double Water oroof.FL40 

Double Wearproof, tn 1-10's.4L40 

a B. Genuine Imported..soe 

. 


....46# 
.. 70 # 


dls 86# 
86 * 

7 H$ 


Bley e D Waterproof. Central FIre. 

°s5^fSeOartrldses.Ais 50*6*2* 

Elm Ftare MUltary .dls 16*8 % 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rifle.dls 96*6*8 % 

Central Fire. MUltary * Sporting. ...dls 16*6*8 9 

Blank Caitndgea exoept 88 and 88 eaL, an ad¬ 

ditional 108 over above discounts. 

T Cartridges J9 cal .4L76, dls 88 

-^1.88 cal.$840, dls t 9 

id Ballets.dls 16*6*8 % 


Blank Cartridges. 

Primed Shells and_ 

B. B. Cape, Round Ball.. 

B. B. Cape, Conical Ball, 8waged 


. ..81.76, dls 8 jl 

,.JSi 00. dls 89 
Beraan Primers all slaea and B. L. Cups (for 
*11 other Primers, all slses.~41A0 dls 89 

10 and 18 gauge.dls 86*10*8 % 

4 and 80 gauge (810 list).. 

dls 80*10*29 
,dls 88H 
, *10 8 9 , 
10 and 90 * 

. Ala 80*10*8 9 

Combination Shot 8 bells.(Jla 16*8 9 


ub.RIval and) 10 gauge, to list) ..d 
,z Brands, ) 18gauge.$8list) 6 
Uval and Climax Brands. 14.10 ai 


First quality, 4, i 

First quality. 14, 

Star, Clul 
Climax 
dub. Rival 

•SSft__ 

Brass tfbot Shells. 1st Quality .dls 00*2 9 

Brass Shot Shells- Club. Rlva». rnimax.dls 06*8 1. 

A. B. A O Co., I. X. L.. 10 * 18 gauge....d s 40*6*8 9 
A. B * C. Co." Special.” 10gaum.Als 80*10*6*8 % 
A. B. * C. Co. “ Special.” 10 * 19 gauge...40*10*9 9 
Fowler’s Patent, 10 * 19 gauge, p 100.4846 


List Nb 10 1887.dls 80* 10 9 


D's 80*2 9 
With small 


I . M. CL * W. R. A.—B. Rm unn. .48*00 
. ML C Jk W. R. A.-R R.. 0*10 .. 8.80 
, M. a * W. R. A.—a Rh 7*8.... 840 
. m. a * w. a a.— p. a, n up. aio 

: 8:8 * w: i tA .V «S:.. . 

Ainii.-lwl.iinl...... » lM,U.ID,IOUi 

armltage Mouse Hole, Extra. 

Trenton. 

Wilkinson *■. 

I. * Riley Carr. Patent Solid. 


Millers Falls Ob...818.00, dls 80 9 

ax 

Moore* Barnet Mfg. Ob..dls 8814 % 

Apple Parers. 

Advance...P doe. $4.76 

Antrim Combination.P do*. 6.60 

Baldwin. P doa 645 

Champion.Pd>s. 746 

Eureka. 1888.each 17.<>o 

FamUyBay State.P do*. 12.00 

€em . P doa 6.26 

#s!4 Medal. .P dos. 4.00 

Hudson's New *88..P dos. 8.76 

Ideal.:.P dos. 4.76 

Improved Bay State. P doa 80.00 

Lime 8tar .P dot. 6.00 

Monarch.P dos. 13.60 

New Lightning.a dos. 6.60 

Oriole.P dos. 4.00 

Penn. P dos. 4.00 

Perfection.P dos. 4.00 

Pomona .;.P dos. 4 00 

Booking Table.....P dos. 6 00 

Turntable..P dos. 44o 

▼iotor..* dos. 18.60 

Waverly.poos. 4.60 

White Mountain.P dos. 4.60 

78.:.Pdos. A26 

78.P dos. 6.76 

78...P dos. 640 

Angers and Mlta. 


..dls 70 9 

NewHavenOoooer Co .............7 ...dls60*10*10 % 

. Dooslass uis. Ob.....ais oo % 

I New Haven Popper Co...dls 60*10#60A10A6 % 

1 -TUp.41s 60 9 

mwN Head...... .dls809 

. Jennings ft Ob, Nb 10, extension Up.dls 40 % 

Jennings* Ob, Nb 80.dls 609 

E. Jennings * Ob, anger Bite, In fancy boxes. 

■Keen Jennings' Angers and Hits. dls 86 9 

IwKatioc Jennings'filial new dst).dls 60BMd*6 9 

SrBits"!^ 717!!!.’.7777777*77! ’dis $010*00 % 

K/Hommedfeu Oar Bits.dls 16*10 9 

Forstnsr Pat. Auger Bits.dls 10 9 

BjUom Anptre— 

Adjustable* doa.’i4b7.V.7.7... .dls 40*109 
.dls 80*10 9 
41s 60*109 
MW...... dls 809 

.dls 96 # 86*10 9 





tepnnsiee #m— 

Clark's small, 818; lam, m .dis 86 # 86*6 9 

Ives' Hb 4, per doa., 880.dls 6 #40 9 

Swan’s.. ...tT .dls 409 

Steer’s, Nb L 8Mj Nb 8,888.dls 86 9 

Stearns' Nb 8,848..dls 80 9 

Inlet jHf- 

Oommoo...P gross 88.76 # 8846 

.P doa 8L10, dls 86*10 9 

....dls 86 # 86*69 

Double Cut, Shooardson's.dls 46 # 46*6 % 

Double Out, Ot. Valley Mfg. Co.dis 80*109 

Double Cut, HartweO’srPgvb.86.86 

Double Cut. Douglass'. . .dls 40*10 9 

Double Cut. Ives*.dls 60 • 60*6 9 

441 8I0ok Drills— 

Horse Twist Drills. . .dls 60*10*69 

etaudard. dls 60*10*6 9 

Cleveland.. dls 50*10*6 % 

Syracuse, for metal.Ala 60*10*6 9 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).dls 80 # 80*6 9 

Williams 1 or Bolt's, for metaL .dls 60*10*10 9 

_Williams’ or Bolt's, for wood.~dJ* 40*10 9 

i*s.dls 16*10 91 Rttru 

<"•>»*>?* 1 orSr 


MMp AuQtnomd 


Is.dls 16*10 91 


given. 


Snell's Ship Auger Patt*n Oar Btts.dls 16*10 9 

Awl Haifa. 

Srwtng. Brass Ferrulb.88.60 P gross—dls 46*10 9 

Patent Sewing, Short..8L00 P dos—dls 40*10 % 

-- Ai.80 p doa—aet 


.810.00 

P...J&A00 


Pg r o ss dls46*109 

P gross—dls 46*16 4 


Awls, Brad Seta, ike. 

twls. Sewing, Comi ~ 

iwls. Sho ul d ered Ft „ ____ __ 

twls. Patent Peg.... 7.7. .~fTgroes' 68#-dls 40#40*10 % 

twls. Shouldered Bred.88.70 P gross—dls 36 9 

twls. Handled Brad....8740 p gross—dls 46% 

twls. Handled Berateb..8746 P gross-dls 86*10 9 

twla socket Scratch.........8L60 P dos—dls 26 # 80 9 

Awl and Teal Meta, 

tfkent Seta Awls * Tools,No40. PdosAlO—dls 66*10 9 

'ray's Ad Tool Hdla. Noa 1,818; 8,818.;^ gB;4JP. y 

Miller^ Falls AdJ. Tool Hdla, Noa 1,818; S,utdte 86 % 

Sout’i Combination Haft.P doa |6 

Trad Sets, Nb 48,81040. Nb48,81*40...dls70*10*69 
4rad Sets, 8taaley*s ExeelstorTab 1,8740 .) 

Trad Bets, Stanley's Exoelsior. Nb 8,44.00. V dls80*109 
tend Seta Stealer's Excelsior, Nb 8, B40.1 

Jl a k en F*oad SjpseiqJ Broads— 

First quality.P doa 86.00 #8640 

Others. . ..P dos, 8^60 #86.76 


r£M?sr:... ...KegP E,4#t PalL P ».6#nK 
Frasers, m bo x es.TP mss 8040 

Dixon's Everlasting. In bxa, P doa. lb: gL90; 8 U.fS 

Dixon's Everlasting.TlO-b pafis, ea^i, 8M 

Lower grades, special brands.P gro 8640 # 87 

Noa 10 to 88. . .dls 00*10*10# 70 % 

national Wrought steel Tubular Self-Oiling: 
Standard Farm a to6)and Special Fannutl to A6) 

Less than 10 seta.dls 88V4 % 

Over 10 seta...dls 88H*o 9 

Z Strong Exp. (6 to 0), * ZZ Strong Track (10 to 16): 

Lem than 10seU.dls 109 

Over 10 sets.dis 10*6 9 


Balances,- —*--- 

Common Sen. 

Chatlllon’s 8 
GhatlUon's ( 

Light Br 

Extra Heavy.. , 

White MetaL. 

SOverOhima. 

Globe (Cone’s Patent).. 


, .. ...dls009 


.dls 609 

P doa, 8L60—dis 609 

.dis 609 

..dls 009 


Yankee. 
, Barton's 



170*109 

_, .dls 60*10 9 

...-dls 00*10*10 9 

ir.v.v.^diRfiSoS 

__..,4a 40*10 #60 9 

Taylort.dls 86*10 9 

Broiftn’.... ..dis00*10*89 

Oonnait .......dis80*109 

rail. Brook's .dis 60*10*8 9 

-Waeteri^.. .. 86*109 

non Wrought.. xum ouaiot 

— era. ^.die 80*109 

Western, Barrenfs list. dls 70*10 9 

Keatoeky * 4 «ar w ..-.dis80*109 

Kentneky. SargenFs Hit....dis 70*10 9 

Dodge, Genuine Keatoeky, new lift.dls 70#70*10 9 

Farm Bells.P m, 8## 8)## 

Steel Alloy Church and School Bells... .... dls 40f 

Bel lews.—fliaen—iter.._dls so* 10 *6 # 00 9 

Holders’.dis 40 # 40*10 9 

Band ib now ......dls 4'Alo#4#4 

Belting, Knkher. 

Common Kandard....-..dls 70*10 9 

standard.dls 70*70* > t 

Extra.dls 60*6 # 60*10 

n. r. B.« if. ob. Staadaro. dls *0*6 9 

B.Y. B.*P Cb. Extra Standard.dls 60*10 9 

. 

Botonkiss’s ..P doa pMlO-dts 10# 10*109 

Weston's, per dos Nb L 810: Nb 8,86...dls 26*10*6 9 

MeGlO's.P dos 88—dls 10 9 

Bits -Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, *b, see 
Augers and Bits 
Bit Haiders. 

extension. Barber's.p dos 816,00-dIs 40 • 40*10 9 

•x*ensloa, Ives*.P dos 880.00—dls 60*6 # 60*10 9 

Diagonal..P dos 884.0b-dls 40 9 

Angular.P doa 884.00-0*40*6 9 

Blind AdJnetero. 

Domestio.P per dos 88.00—dls 88M 9 

■xcelsior...P doa 810.00-dls 60*10M 9 

Washburn's Self-Looking...die 90 # 80*10 9 


■SSSSKS^ doe pairs. 8L00-dls 80#90*104 

Washburn's Old Pattern.77....77 a» Poam) 

Merrlman’s..new uat, net 

Austin * Eddy NbSOOS.80 P gib net 

Seooritv Gravity....16 p grb net 

BwbeSfJtaTanSlarger.P »79|ft#net 

Barbed.«in.P 0 83 #6# net 

Bineka. 

Cleveland Bloek Ob, Mai. Iron.dls 60 % 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, MaL Iron.dls 60 jf 

Bella. 

Door osd Shatter— 

Oast Iron Band, Squara, *0.dls 70 #70*10 9 

Oast Iron ShntterBolts....dis 70 #70*10 9 

Oast tron Chain (BargenTt lietl...,.dS 66*10# 

Ives'Patent Door Bolts......dis 609 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 # 70*10 % 

Wrought Square.dis 70 # 70*109 

WrV8hutter.aU Iron.8tanley's list.dls 60*109 

Win Shutter. Brass Knob,Stanley’s_.dls 40*10 9 

Wrought Shutter, SargenFs lttt _dls 60*10 9 

Wrought Sunk Flush. SargenFs list..dls 66*10 % 

Wrought Buna Flush, Stanley's list.~dts 60*10 9 

^Wrought B.C. Flush. Oom*n Stanley’s list, dls 59*10 9 

Com. list June 10. *84.dls 76*n4*t 9 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76*10 9 

PhOa. pattern, list Oct. 7, 84. ..dls 76*10#76*10*6 % 

R.B.* W.old list.dls709 

Thro— 

Common, list Feb. 98. 1888...dls 70 9 

P.O. B. * N. Cb. Empire.list Feb. 88.18S&....dls709 
P. O a * N. Cb. PhlladeL. list Oot. 84. .. .dis 8814 9 

P.C.B.*N.Ob, Keystonb PiilL list.Oct *84. dls SO 9 

P.aB.*N.Ob, Norway, Phil. list. Oct.*84.dls 76*10 9 
Am. 8. Cb. Norway. PhfL. listOct.16.*84..dls 76*10 % 

Am. S. Cb. Bagld.nUL.llst OotlO.W.dls 80 9 

Am. 8. Ob. PhlladeL Uei. Oct. id 84.-dls 8tt4 9 

' ~ ... ,M.’88.dtoTOS 

.dls 88 9 

..dls 70 9 


Am. S. Ob. Bay 8tate. list Feb I.. 

R.B.* W.. Phlladetllst Oct 16.1884. 

R. * B. Mfg. Co.. 

8tov4 cmd Plow— 

giovo.dis 6814 9 

Plow..dls 00*59 

Am. 8.0b Store, Annealed.dls 62148 

R. a * W.. Plow..dls 06 8 

a a * W.. Btovs.dts 6»4 5 

a * a Mfg Ob. 8tore.dls 6214 R 

Macnine. according to slse.ais 76*10# 80 f 

Bolt Enas, according to slse.dls 75*10 # 80 9 

Bnmx...P h P*#10tt4 

Boring Hoc hives. 

Without Angers. Upright Angular. 

Douglas..1640 8A76..dls 60 9 

Snell's, Rios's Patent.640 &75.dls 40*10*109 

Jennings.640 - 

OtberMaehlnes.8.86 

Phillips 1 Pat., with Augers 7.00 
Bnw Fine 

Humacon. Beckley * Ob's 


6w7i.d!s4A#46A109 

8.76.^net 

740..nek 


nit * Ob's...,..417 a 

StowAW.Oo.. 


.dls 00*109 
.dls 60*10 f 


BaeRsJKOb U0 to 114 and SI to 88..dls 6 

Backus, Noa. 6, AJUL14. . .d 

Backus. Nos. IS, iSTmL 80,7 i, 11.,4 

Barber% Nos. 10 to 16. 

Barbery Nos. 80 to 88... 

Barber’s. Nos. 40 to 68.... . M dk 6 

Barkers, Nos. 8.10 and 19.&• T *' 

Barker^ Plated, Noa. 8,10 and If.Ala 6 

Osgood’s Ratchet...,.dls4 

Spofford’s.....••••••... -JlliK 

Ives' New Haven Novelty.dls 70# 1 

tree* New Haven Ratchet.dla6j*6#SC 

Ives' Barber Ratchet.dls 60*6 f 

IveT Barbers... ..Ais60*64_ 

Ives* Bpofford .dls 60*6 # 60*10 i 

Common BaU. American........ .4L10#gLlf 

Bartholomew's. Noa 86.87. M.dis 60*10#60*8 % 

BartholomeWa Noa U7 118 AIR.dis 70# 70*69 

Amldon’t Barker's Imp'd Plain...dls 75*10 ##19 

Amid on *« Barker's Imp. Nickeled.....dls 66*10 # 70 9 

Amldon’s Ratchet..dls 76*10# 809 

Am1don*s Eclipse Batetet^..Ais SO 9 

Amldon’s Globe Jawed.dls 40*40*10 9 

Amldon’s Corner Brace.dls 40 # 40*10 2 

Amldon’s Universal...4In.,88.10:10tn.,|5jM 

Amldonl Buffalo Ball .. . .fLlO m dS 

P. S. * W..dls 60*109 

Brackets, 

Shelf, plain, SeargenFa list-dls 66*10 # 66*10*109 

Shelf, taaey. SargenFs Ust....dls 60*10 # 60*10*10 9 

Rending, plain.dis 60*10 # 60*10*6 8 

Reading. Rosetta.*4ls 00*^0 # 00*10*109 

Bright Hr Ira G anns..dls 87H # 87*4*10 f 

Benls^fSfr-Basttng..}STdos*.'*.1A60 640 M? 
Bnehete . Bee weu Buckecs and Palla 
BnilkUnga.—Union Ob Nut.....dls 669 

HotohkiM'low Ust.. ...ZdliSOt 

Humasen. Beckley * Cb*a....dis 70 

wSGSZZZZZ:. .<«.»•» 

L. * L J. White.dls 80*69 

Beatty’s.....dls 40 #40*01 

1 8 2 4 0 0 7 4^ 

810.60 19.00 8140 94.00 87.00 80.00 8040 8040 

New Haven Edge Tool Cb*s..dls 40 % 

P. 8. * W.dls 88M*6#8SW*10 9 

Foster Bros .... .dls 90 % 

Bntta 


Wrought Brass...Ala 70#T0*19 9 

Cast Brasa TlebouFs.. dls 83M % 

Slat Brasa Corbin’S Fait.Ais 88M*l09 

Oast Brasa Loose Joint..dls 8SVs*10 8 

Cost i ron 

Fast Joint, Narrow...dls 6 q*10 8 

Fast Joint. Broad..dis 66*19 

Loose Joint.. 

Loose Joint. Japanned.. 

Loose Joint. Jap. with Aoorna. 

Parliament Butts. 

Mayer’s Hinges.. . .. 

Loose Pin. Aoorna.. 

Loom Pin. Aoorna Japanned. 

Loose Pin. Aoorna Jap.Pltd.Ttpa..,. 


..dls 70*10 
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THE IRON AGE. 


November 29, 1888. 


VWW0M 'Mse 4— 

Fa»t Joint Narrow.ait 70*lu % 

Fast Joint. Lt. Narrow.alt 70*10 % 

Fast Joint. Broad.dlt 70*10 f 

Loom Joint. Broad.dlt 70*10 % 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, to .dlt 70*10 % 


Intlde Blind. Regular.. 

Intlde Bllna. Light. 

Loom Pin. 

Bronsed Wrought Butte... 


Galltera-flie 


.die 70*10 4 

.dlt 70*10 i 

.-.dlt 70*10 j 

...die40*10*40*10*6 f 


Oompi 




caliper*. 

Calks, Too 

Gautier. 

Dewick*.. 

Gan O non era. 

Messenger's Comet.p doe 98.00, dlt 869 

American. . .p groee 98.0C 

Duplex.... doa 96#. die 18 #90* 

Lyman's.....P doe 98.76, dD *0 ft 

No. 4. French. M p doa 9*86. dlt 66 • 60 | 

No. 6. Iron handle.P groat 96.00, die 46 * 60 1 

Eureka.—.p doe 9*60. dlt 104 

Sardine Solaaora.p dos 98.76*98 oo 4 

Sker..p do* 42 76 % 

SpnurUe. No. l. Wj 7, %iSb :* PL60...*n*io*i« « 

Universal....p doa 98 00, die 86*6 ft 

Paimeetlo. ..p doe tt.60, dlt 46 ft 

Champion. P doa 9*00. die 604 

Garda. 

Hone and Carry.die 10*10 * 10*10*10 ft 

Gotten.New lie* Aug.. 188* die 10 ® io&io ft 

Wool .... •• •• " die 10® 10*10% 

Carpet Stretcher*. 

Gael Steel, PoUahed.p doe S*96 

Oaet Iron, Steel Points._P dos 809 

•ook**...P doa81.76 

Bullard’o.....die 86® 86*10 4 

Gnrpat Sweeaera. 

BleteU No. 6.p doa 917.00 

ItaSn o™b«"". d ^ d . p !".;.v SS BISS 

Grand Raplde.p doe 984.00 

Crown Jewel.No. 1,918; No. * 910; No. 8.180 

Ma«lc.p doe 816.00 

Jewel P doe 917.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled.• dot t27.00 

Ira proved Parlor Queen, Japanned.P doe 984.00 

BxoiDljr ....„.p dos 122.00 

•orioncL... doe 91*0# 

Parlor Queen...... . P doe 884.00 

Housewife’* Delight. f doe $16.00 

. P doe 816.00 

.» doe 81*00 

...• dot Bo.00 

Weed Improred. p doe 918.00 

... p doe 916.00 

^og Wheel. «4<>ttiA00 

Conqueror.p doe 822.00 

®«7 p doe 922.00 

Monarch.p doe 822,00 

Goeheo. PdoeTl .00 

f^junpej. .. p dostiS.OO 

Ladlet* Friend. Na 1, P doe, $16.00; No 8..P doe 916.00 

American .. p doe9 6.00 

Grand Republic,.. p doe $36.00 

Gartnapee.—See Ammunition. 

Casters. 

■•B*. ) New list: 

Plate.„> Brass... die 66 # 66*6 ft 

Mallow socket,. ......“J OtherilS 60 5 60*6 ft 

Deep Socket...40*10 ft 

Tale OOetees, list May, 1884.die 80 * 10*40 % 

gSj ^n’e Pateninpponiixy. ’. " " !" .'die 46*S*S I 

Pegreon'a Antlfriotton.die 60 * 60*10 ft 

”OUnt" True* Coster*.die 10* 10*6 ft 

•Wkmrr Truck Oaeten...die 46*10 

Cattle Leaden. 

■amaeon, Beckley * Oa’e.AD 70 ft 

PPek Stow*W.Co...die 60 * 10 8 

(Chain. 

S* 0 *’ exact sDee.P pair .9108) boaio* 

S*® 6 * erect tleee. P pair. ,92 V 

Trace .7-10-2, exact eieee... P pair. 1.11 ) ^OtlOtb ft 

Note.—T raoee, "Begnlar** tleee 8s net P pair lets 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth, Stretcaer, and other rancy Chains. list 

Nor. 1.1M4.dlt 60*10 * 50*10*6ft 

American Coll 8-16 W 6-i« * 7-16 4 H M 
In cask lota. *75 6.88 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 *60 
Lees than cask lota.add W9*U9 P ». 

i OotLlDtOf JuneiOffr....dlt 50*10*6*00ft 

Iter Chain, list of June 80.1887. 

<Uj 60*10*6*60 ft 

Covert gaiter, Hitching and Breaet...dD60*2 * 

Cot art Traoee..di* 86*8 ft 

Oneida Halter Cham.. dlt 00® 60*6 4 

Gairudeed Pomp Cham.P k 6*ft# a 69 

Jaek Chain, iron.^dit 70*io * 76 ft 

Jack Chain. Braet. . .ait 66 * 70 ft 


. Halter ( 


Chalk* — White. 


Bed. 

Bine._ 

White Crayons . 
Chalk Lines 


.P gro 60# 

..P gro 709 

. M P gro8 B 9 

P gro 189* 184 dU 10# 


P., 8. * W... 

New Haren and Middlesex.. 


dlt 76*5 


7«Pl 


10 8 


CeCee Mills. 

Box and Side. List rerlted Jan. *,1888 .dlt 60*2 4 

American. Enterprise Mfr oo.dlt 80*10*804 

Tbs ** Swift," Lane Bro* .dD 20*10 ft 

Cempaeeea. maiden, ace. 

lempatees, Calipers. Dividers.dlt 70*70*10 8 

Semis * Call Ca's Dividers.dlt 00*6 % 

Semis * Call Ca'a Compasses * Calipers....dlt 60*6ft 
8emla * Call Co.’a Wing * Intlde or Outslde-dla 60*6 % 

Semis * Call Co.’t Double..dlt 60 % 

Semis * Call Oa’a (Call’s Patent Intlde).dlt 80 % 

Sxoelslor.... .dlt 60 4 

f ftT^Tftna p Co.’t Calloom and Dlrldora <9t« 2iwtlO« 
Starrett’s 8prlng Calipers and Dlrlderadlt 26*10*.0 % 

Btarrett's Leek Callpera and Dlrldere.dlt 2o . 1<> % 

Starrett’s Crmbtnatlon Dividers. <Hs26*10% 

teeters’ reels. 

iradler'a.ait 20 % 

8aru»rt.dlt 80*20*6 % 

UAL J. White...dlt 80*6 9 

Albertson Mf«. Oo. . .dlt 26 4 

Beatty’s.dlt 40 • «o*6 4 

tandutxr Tool Oo.dlt 80 * 80*6 4 

Corkscrews. 

fnmaaon * Beckley Mfg. Oo.alt 40 • 40*10 4 

Plough’s Patent. .dlt 884 * 884*6 4 

■lows Bros. * Hulbert.dlt 86 4 

Corn lialToe and Cntters. 

Bradley’s.dlt 10 4 

Tadtwortn’e... die 28 e 

Cradles.—Grain .die 60*2 4 

Crow Sirs -Jast Steel.e » 4 # 


Iron. Steel Points 
Carry Combs. 

Pitch t . 

Rubber.. 

Perfect 


.O » 84# 

. ._dlt 60*10 * 60*10*10 4 

.P doa 910.00. die 20 4 

..die 4 


JfeS 1 ! 1 ? Mtatfr Lined...die 60 *iu*80*10*10c 

Cork Lined..dte7t*fte 

Burnside’s Red Cedar. . 

’'Smmert l ?«2rtlSe S^tBloex Tin' key ~***SfJJJ 

asa»gkaiasP:«. u - fc --- : JS| 

Sommer’s Perfection, FIs. Red Oedar.'.'.';'" dl.S! 
S Good enough Cedar..'“dll 25 

n!c£ouSS WfaS' *° - 41 * 

N,c 5S to c»;.^! , “ ,8roo, ‘ <taM '' i '« 

Other makers, best brands.dlt 60*6 * ootiotsc 


Cnrtaln Pins.—Silvered Glaae.. 

White Bnamel. 

Catlen. 

Beaver Falls and Booth’s..dlt S 8 V 4 4 

Woetenholme. 97.76 to M 

JJamters, dee. 

Dampers, Buffalo .dlt 60 % 

Buffalo Damper Clips.dlt 60 4 

Crown Damper. dlt 40 4 

Excelsior.dlt 40*10 % 

Divider*—See Compasses. 

Dog 0*1 lnra* 

Embossed Gilt, Pope * Stevens’ list... .dlt 80*10 % 

Leather, Pope * Stevens’ list...dlt 40 4 

Brass, Pone * 8 tevans’ list*....dlt 40 4 

Torrey's Sod?rogular ilse.P doa 9L80 

Grays..gro, flaOO, dlt 80 % 

Bee Rod .^...P fro,tt0.00. die 90 4 

Warner’s NaL9 dos, 9SL60 1 NolM8.80.Jh 40*10*60 4 

Gem (Coll),list AprlllOttS..dlt 10 % 

8 tar (OollL list April 19,1886.dlt 80 % 

Champion (CoU).dlt 60*10 * 60*10*10 % 

Philadelphia ..Atn.,96.00: 8 ln..»7.76,dlt 80 % 

Oowen"t:7.“.No. 1, P dos 9lk.00j No. 8 . U6.00, dlt 60 4 

Rubber, oomplete/..dos Sio, dlt 66*10 < 

Heroulet...dlt 60 % 

Shaw Door Cheek and Spring..dlt 86 * 80 * 86 4 

Elliott’s Door Check and Spring. M dlt 86 % 

Drawing Halve*. 

S/ 8 - * W . I dlt 76*6 * 

New‘Havenrad Mlidkieex.«!...! 1 76*10 4 

Merrin .dls 60*10*10 4 

Wltherby and Douglass...dls 76*76*5 % 

Watrous. .dls 16*10*264 

L.* L J. White.Ale80*64 

Bradley’s.......dls 86 4 

Adjustable Handle.Alt 26 * 884 4 

Wllklnton’t Folding...dlt 86 * 26*6 4 

DrlTlii and Drill Bttoki. . _ M 

Blacksmiths* Self-Feeding.. e ach, $7 A0, dls 80 4 

Breast, P. 8. * W.dUn A0A10 ft 

Breast, MUlers Faiia.^...asdA. tt.00dlt 86 4 

Breast, Bartholomew’s... eaoh, 98A0, dlt 86*10 * 40 4 

Ratchet, MerrOl’t.dlt 80 * 20 * 6 4 

Ratchet, IngemolPt....dls 26 4 

Ratchet, Parker’s.dls 80 * 90*6 4 

Ratchet, Whitney’s...dls 80*10 4 

Ratchet, Wetton't....dls 80*86 4 

Ratchet, Moore’t Triple Action... . ^^AJs 86 ® 80 4 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, 811.00, Adjustable. 
_ti8.oo. .Tad 80*10 4 

WlDon*t Drill Stockt..^..^....dD Y 4 

Automatic Boring Tools.seek, 81.75 * 9Ls6 

Twist Drills— 

Hone.. 60*10*6 4 

Standard. .....AD 60*10*6 9 

Syracuse. dD 60*10*6 4 

devoland..AD 60*10*6 4 

Williams..AD 50*10*10 4 

Drill Bite,—See Augers rad Bits. 

Drill Chucks.—SeeChucks. 

, d o.. K .C 


Mix_ 

Ohio Tool Oo, 

Buck Bros..dD 80 9 

Merrill. ... .dD 80*10*60*10*6 4 

LALJ. Whit#.dls 80 * 30*6 4 

Wltherby and Douglass..AD 76 * 76*6 % 

Tbnged Firmer*. M als 40*10 4 

Tanged Firmer*, Butcher’s.$4.75*96.00 

TOnged Firmer*, Spear * Jackson's.96.00 to 8 

Tanged Firmer*. Buck Bros..dD SO 4 

OoldOhDeD, P k.169 • 199 

Gkneke. 

B ea c h Patent.. ..each. 98.00, dD 20 4 

Morse’s Adjustable..each, $7.00. dlt 20 * 80*6 4 

Danbury...each, 86.00, dD 80 * 80*6 4 

Syracuse. Bait Pat.dD 26 4 

Clamps, 

Providence Tool Cal Wrought Iron.dD 26 4 

Adjustable, Gray’s.dD 20 4 

Adjustable, Lambert’s..dD 20 9 

Adjustable. Snow’s.dD 40*6 4 

Adjustable, Hammer’s. dls 16 4 

Adjustable. Stearns'.dD 20*10 4 

ttearns* Adjustable Cabinet and Corner. ..dls 20*10 4 

Cabinet. Sargent’s.dls 66***10 4 

Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s.dlt 70*10 4 

■bemard Mfg. Oo.cut 40*6 * 40*10 4 

Warner’s...dD 40*10 * 40*10*6 % 

taw Clamps.See Vises 

Clips. 

Norway, Axle, H * 9-14.dlt 66*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle. M * 6-16.dls 66*6 

Superior Axle Clio*.dD 66 H &6 * 06H*6*6 4 

Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-16.dls 60*6*6 

Wrougnt-Iron Felloe Clips..P ft> 6 U 9 

Steel Felloe Cline.. P a 69 

Baker Axle Clips .dls 86 % 

Cpakeypa.. dD 60 4 

Cocks. Braes.— Sard ware lDt,.dD 40*10*2 4 


... do*84,®% dD88*44 

Family (T. * 8. Mfg- Go.).P gro, $17.00*816.00 

Kingston (Standard Co.).P gro, 96.60 

Acme (Standard Co..—P gro, 16.00 

Duplex (Standard CkK).F* 0 * $19.00 

Duplex, extra heavy .P dos extra 96.00 

Rival (Standard Co.)...P tro. 9A.00 

Triumph (T. * 8. Mfg. Co.L.. M .P gro,f 10.60901 L60 

Advance No. 1.P gro 910.60 

Advance, No. 2.P gro 910.00 

Bryant’s..^. P gro$16.W 

Double (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. 60.V.V...P gro, {(0.20 

Easy (Hsmblln * Russell Mfg. OoJ . -P gro, 914.00 

Triple (Hamblin ft h ussell Mfg. Co.) .... P gro, 9l«.2o 

Spiral (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Oo.).p gro, $4.60 

Paine, Diehl ft Go’s.P gro 824.00 

Egg Poachers. 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, p dos., No. 1, 96 00; 

No. 2,98.00 .. .dls264 

Electric Bell Beta.—WoUensak's.dm20 4 

Bigelow * Dowse.dD 20 4 

Emery. No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour^ CF 

¥: 

6 9 
7149 
HoilOW* 


160 gr. 

6 9 


10 8 
Ware. 


Moss <AOWmbD.LDt April 1, lStt.dtoSJ 

wss»aii'jg^--."*>naaafc,.,i 

Fin in* Machines. 

Knox, 414-ineh Kolto. . 

Knox, 6-mch RoUs. '.VMM «_ 

Ragle 8* Inch RolL .. ttl6 dlattc 

Eagle, 6Wlnch Roll.A8A dkSi 

as 

dS 5 ««c' 1 ^ ,,: .^“SaSSM 1 li 

Geneva Hand Flnter,'White iftetai.. p doe 912, dls *1 

SKSf 1 SSIPSf 6 *’ 1 if* ; *• n2M • * D0.dkMl 

“fDard Hand Fluter, No. 86.p dos 116.30. dk 401 

Mepard Hand Flnter, Na 110 .-.P dot DLdk49i 

hepard Hand Flnter, Na 96.P dos 98, dk 40 f 

Glark i Hana Kiuter. . 9 dos KL 6 . 00 , dk 96 f 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron...P do* 9JA00, dkWf 
B .P dos910.00 dkl04 

Q.-»r dcr Sqneesera. 

Blair’s, ’• Climax ""’ ‘.’.TTT.'TTT’TTTp doJ&3 

Perks.- **,. Manure.*a. AeaalDt..dls 45 S &4 

2kJ f anUI ?’ PhljA * Utt. ..dD 60 * 00*6 i 

Plated, see 8000 ns. 

Ice Cream. 

Buffalo Champion.dls 60*10*6 1 

Shepard's Lightning.. ditto* 

White Mountain..dkOOf 

Fralt and Jelly Prannen. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co...dD 80*10 n 30 « 

Henls, .... . « dos MAO 

P. D. * Co .P dos 94 JO 

S hepar d’s Queen City.dls «09 

„Fry Pans. 

High LDt..dD 76*5 *76*10 % 

No.. .... 0128444^8 
P dos. .93.76 4.70 6.80 6.96 6.66 7.60 8.75 10.00 it* 

Low LDt . .dD 66*10 % 

No _ 0 1 8 8 4 6 6 7 8 

P dot . .88.00 8.75 4.26 4.75 6.26 6 00 7.00 &00 9.00 
Fnae. p 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.8870 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.fJO 

8tngle Taped Pose, for wet ground.. 4.79 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground..*00 

Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.7.8 

8mall Gutta Percba Fuse, for water.7JO 

Large Gutta Percba Fuse, for wat«r....12.00 


(3F4B 


arklng Mortise. *e . .dk 00*1*4 

Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch.dD 86*10 jf 

Wire, low list.dk lu*109 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Oo.dD 109 

Wire, Mone’s.dD 60 * 69*6 % 

Wire. Brown * Sharped.dls 10*809 

Gimlets. —Nall and Spike.dk 60*16*64 

"Eureka” Gimlets. .dk40*194 

"Diamond” Gimlets.P gross96.06 

Doable Out, 8hepardson*s.dD46*46*69 

Double Cut, lveeVT..dD 00 * 60*64 

Double Out, Douglass*.dls 40*104 

"Bee” ... .P gross918, dD86***6f 

(>lie.-Le Page’s Liquid.dD 86 * 86*64 

Upton’s Liquid .All 36 4 

Le Page Oa’s Improved Process.AD 86 * 86*5 4 

Glne Pats. 

Tinned and Enameled.. .dD 40*6 *40*104 

Family. Howe’s -• Soroka ».dk 404 

Family. LF.tai -• Handy".Ak604 

Grindstones 

Small, at factory .P ton $7.60* 9.0 

Grindstone Fixtures. 

Sargent’s Patent.. .dls 70*10 4 

Reading Hardware Oo. .dll 80*10 9 


jgaek Saws 


Balters—Covert’s. Rope, W-lxu Jnte....Ais 60*39 

Covert’s. Rope, 44-ln., Hemp..dk 40*8 4 

Covert’s AdJ. Rope Halters...Ak40*S9 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie,.dls 60*8 4 

Covert’s Jute Hone and Cattle Ties.AD60*10*24 

Bcu*dl*MIammerg. 

Maydolejs.. „ LDt Dea 1.1SS6AD *6 a 86*1 of 


Buffalo Hammer Oo.. 


Jan. 15. *87 


46 gr. 

Kegs. P ft. 4 9 

uxegt. Pk. 4 

B kegs. P k. 4>49 

10- m cans. 10 In ease 6 9 
10-mcans,less thanlO 10 9 
Enameled and Tinned 

Escutcheon Pins. 

Iron. lDt Not. 11.1886^.dD 60*10 * 60*10*6 

Brass .dD 60 * 00*6 % 

Eecntckeens. 

Door Lock.Asms dlsoonn* as Door Locks 

Brass Thread.dD 60 * 60*10 4 

Wood.dD 86 4 

F aneets. 

Penn’s...dD 40 9 

Bohren’s Patent Rubber Ball.dD 86 % 

Penn's Cork Stope.....AD 88*4* 

: Star.. ..am 60 ft 

1 Frary a Patent Petro4enm.....dD40*6*2ft 

West’s Patent Key. . .-.dll 60*10 ft 

dl-45# 


Humason * Beckley;.> Dls. 60 * 60* 

Atha Tool Co..) 10 ft 

Fayette R*Plumb ...dD40*10#M 

C. Hammond * Son, .dD 40*10*60 

Verree.dk#* 

MagneticTaok.Nos. 1.S.8JLS6, L60* L76A1S80*194 

NeDon Tool Works. .AD 40*104 

Warner ft Nobles.dls 80 a 264 

Peck. 8tow * Wilcox.dk404 

Sargent *s.dls 88^*10 9 

Heavy nammsrs and Stodges— 

, a To SV : SI (<"•«* 10 

Over 5 k.9190 4) 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’.10D9 *U9 P a 

Band Cuffi and Let Irena. . 

Providence Tool Ca, Hand Cuffs. 916.00 p dos. .dk MS 
Providence Tool Oa .LegIrons,$26.00 P doe....dk 104 

Towerk...dk!64 

Daley’s Improved Hand Cuffi: 8 Hands, PotDbed. 

Bundle* —from Wrought or Oast,— 

Door or Thumb. 

NOS. 0 18 8 4 

Per dos. .90.90 1.00 1.18 1.86 L60...AD 0O*1O*W 

Hoggin’s Latches.P doa. 809 •* 

Bronse Iron Drop Latches.„• doa 79 #JM« 

Jap'd Store Door Handles—Nuts, 9L6S; Plata IL19: 

Barn Door.»....$ doa. $ 1 . 40 , dls 16*1* j 

Ba nd ie s , Wood — ^ , 

Saw and Plane.AD 40*10 * 40*l0tt « 

Hammer. Hatchet. 4xe. Sledga * 0 ...dk4M 

Brad Awl....p groalM® 


Digitized by 


Google 
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84S 


Hickory Firmer Chisel, assorted._F groat 4.501 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, large.f grata 6.0C 

Apple Firmer Chisel, assorted.F grata 6.00 

Apple Firmer ChlaeL large......V groat 0.00 

Socket Firmer Chisel, assorted.F groat 8.00. ^ 

Socket Framing Chisel, assorted..... a grata 6 . 00 J 

J. B. Smith Co/a Pet. File.die 50 % 

File, tatorted.V groat 8.76 J 

Anger, aaaorted.V grata 6.00 { 

Anger,large.ft groat 7.00V 40 * 10 

Patent Anger, Ives'.—dls 80A10 > 

Patent Anger, Oonglaaa*.V set fl.26 ae 

Patent Anger. Swan*.F aet 81.00 nei 

Hoe .Rake. Shovel. Ae.dla 60A10 * 

Grata Out Saw Bundle* 

Atkina* No. 1 Loop, 9 pete, SO# Na 8, 88#: No. * 
and No. 4 Rereraiblejnk 
Boynton's Loop Saw Handles.....60#, dla 00 
Champion . in 

Haiftre. 

Barn Door, old patterna.dla 00*10*10 1 

Barn Door New England..dla 00*10*10 * 70 f 

Samaoi St el Antl-Friocion.dla 66 % 

Orleana Steel.dla 66 % 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.aia 66 3 

U. 8. Wood Track..dla f 

Uhamolon.dla 00*10 3 

Rider and Wooater, Medina Mfg. Oat list.. .dla 7 

Climax Anti-Friction..dir 

Climax 8teel Antl-Frlctlon.dla 60 % 

Zenith for Wood Track.. dla 66 1 

Beed’a Steel Arm. ..dir M t 

Challenge. Barn Door. die 60 * 

Cheritree.. ..oia6*)*l0f 

Kidder’s ._dle 60*10 * 00 % 

The ** Boaa^ *+rr * 

Beat Anu-Frictloa.dla 001 

Duplex (Wood Track)...dla 00 % 

Terry*• Patent. . 9 doa or.. 4 tn. HO: 5 in., 

tlS.... ....dla60*68 

Crock’a Patent....Na A $19 j No. 6,814.40; Na 0.818 

...dla 60*16 * m 8 

Wood Track Iron Clad. 9 ft. 104 dla 60*16 * 00 3 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon .dla60 • 60*6 3 

Awhwect.ft aet 16.00. dla 80 8 

■ellpae.dla 80*10 

Prttac...ft aet 14.60. dla 808 

Btoharda*.... w ..dta80*ft0*l0f 

Lane*a Steel Anti-Friotlon.dla 40*10 8 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger....dla 90*10 • 86*10 8 

Warner's Patent. .-die 80*80*10 8 

Staarna* Antl-Frictloa .dla 90 a 80*10 9 

Stearns* Challenge.dla 26*10 * 86*10*10 8 

Faoltlaaa.dla 40 * 40*6 % 

American..ft aet |6 \ die 80*10 8 

Rider * Wooater. No. L 08)4#; No. 8,76#.dla 40 8 

Pnragon, Noe. l. 8 and 3.dla 40A1O s 

Paragon, Not. 6,6)4,7 and 8.die 80*10 % 

Orescent..... .dla 00*60*10 % 

Nickel. Cast Iron.dla 60 8 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and 8teel.dla 408 

Scranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dla 83i* % 

Scram on Antl-Frictlon Double Strap.dla 409 

Universal Anti Friction . . a t» 40 8 

Wild Weai. 4 In. wheel, $16; 6 In. wheel, 881... .dla 46 8 
8tar .... .. M dla 4 *t0* 40*10*6 3 

May . .dla 60*6 * 10*10 3 

Horaces Mnaae.—See Snaps. 

Hate beta.—Llat Jan. L1880. 


Hurt Shingling Lath and Claw.die 4^t6 % 

Hnnt*i Broad ..dla 403 

Buffalo Hammer Co.dla 40*10*60 3 

Hurd'a . .dla 40*10* 60« 

Fayette R. Plumb....dla 40*10 * 603 

Wm. Mann. Jr., ft Co.die 60 * 60*63 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.dla 40*6 gt 40*10 « 

Underhill's Balnea and Bright goods..dla 88 V 4 9 

& Hammond * Son._dx» «o*io * 60 9 

S mmoBi ... ....dla 40*10 * 60 9 

S»fk*a.<Ms 40*10 * 40*10*6 % 

.dla 60*60*6 4 

Sargent* Co.ala 60 8 

TenKyck Edge Tool Co.die 40*10*40*10*6 * 

Oofilna, following llat.dla 10 f 

Shingling, Noa 18 3.ft doa 86.60 80.00 80.60 

Claw, Noa. 188.ft doa 0.00 0 60 7.00 

Lathing Noa. 183.ft doa 6.60 0.00 0^0 

Hay Knives. 

Lightning.Mfn. prioe * doa 818. dfa 86 3 

_ Jobber’s Extras 

Beotrio. 9 doa 81 7 > dla 30 * 

gom.....ft doa 818 J 30*63 

Wadsworth’s..dla 40*7)4 * 40*10 $ 

barter’s Needle.ft doa 8H.50 * tig.( 0 

Oath’s.ft doa 818.60 * 814.00 




..... .dla704W*6 * 70*10*103 

Screw Book and (1 J®.^Sl u. «. 

Btrmn. to 80 in. ft ft. 

***"• .—••• (22 to 80 in., % a. 

! 0 to 18 m., ft n. 

u to 80 In., ft n. 

82 to30 in., 9 ».... 

(Mm....f> doa 

Bocew Hook and Rye.)jj g ;; J 

Boiled Blind Hinges. Nos 88 and 84..dla__ 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Noa. 88S and 884....dla 66*10 t 

Rolled Plate.dla 70*10* 

Rolled Raised..dla 70*10 ’ 

Plate HlngeaiS, 10*18ft n.6 

M Praridenoe " t over 18 !n» ft »-.4< 

tiffing Btngee— 

Geer's Spring and Blank Butts. 

Uaton Spring Hinge Co.*a list, March.: 

Acme and u. 8 . ... 

Empire and Crown..*.. 

Hero and Monarch.. 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.. 

American, Gem, and Star, Bronae<L.. 

—\ Bronae and Brass. 


Oxford, J 

Barker*! 


Union Mfg. Oo. 

Bommer's.. 


.-dla 40i 

.880...dla 80% 
.dla SO | 

.dla 80 3 

.dla 60 3 

.dla 20 > 

.net 

. .nei 

.dla 90*10 % 

.-dla 86 % 

.-.dla 80 * 

.dla 16*90 % 

.dla 80 i 

w ..-. 9 doa 84.40, dla 66 

N. ■---.. v ......F doa 87.00, dla 66 % 

N. K. Reversible...ft doa 86310. dla 66*10 % 

Ohurkn. Not. 18 8.dla 60*10*6 % 

NJT. State.ft doa 86.00, dla 66*10 > 

Automatic..ft doa 818.60. dls 50* 

Common Sense. . ..ft doa pair 84.60, dla 60 % 

Seymour's..dla 46*10 » 

Shepard’s.... .. dla 00*10*6 % 

Beed’a Lateh and Hinges.ft doa seta 08, ala 60 * 

S Hnd Btngee— 

......dla 76*9 % 

Phlmer.dla 60*6*10 % 

■djaiour.dla 70*9 9 

Nicholson.dla 46*10 9 

Buffer. ......dla 60 3 

Clark’s. Noa. 1.8.6,40 and 60..dla 76*10*6*801 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity.dis 60 3 

Sargent’s. Noa. 1,8, 6, 11 .18...dla 76*10*76*10*6 « 

•argent’s. No. 19.dla 76*10*10 1 

Bending’s Gravity. ..dla 76*10 * 76*10*6 s 


Shepard's Noiseless Niagara Buffalo, ('bAmpto", 
Steamboat. Clark's Old Pattern and Clark a Tip 

Pattern . . dla 75*10*6 f 

Shepard's O. S , Lull ft Porter .dfa 76% 10 9 

Sbetard’a Acme, Lull * Porter.dla 75*6 % 

8hepard a Queen City Reversible.dla 76 % 

Clark'a Lull ft Porter. Noa. 0,1, lfe 8 . 9% 8. 

- ..-.dla76*lO*2H» 

North’s Automatic Blind Fixture*, No. 8. for 
Wood, 810.60: No. 8, for Brick. 818.60... .dla 86*8 3 
Hoe a. 


Garden. Mortar. *e.... .dla 06*6 9 

Planter's. Cotton, *e..dla 06*6 3 

Warren Hoe.-.dla 00 % 

Rjgto.... ftdoa84.ii 

D. * H. Scovil.-dla 20 1 

Lane’s Crescent Sooril Pattern.<La 46 % 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dla 46 * 6 s 

Lane’s Aaaor Blade. SoovU Pattern.dla 809 

Maynard. S. * O. Pat.dla 46*6 > 

Sandusky Tool Oo., ” ".dla 00 * 

Hubbard*Co.. " M .dla00 1 

Be*# " « .dIs 00 f 

Onto.dia 00 * 00 * 10 % 

Hog Hinge end Ringer*. 

am** Improved Ringers. ft doa. 84.60 

HlU’a Old Style Ringers.ft doa. 83.00 

BllTs Tonga.ft doa. 84.50 

Bill’s Rings. .ft doa boxes. 88.86* 2.40 

Pcrfeot Rings.ft doa boxes 81.76 * 2.ix 

Perfect Ringers. * doa. I2.5t 

Walr'a flog lungers. 9 doa. 82 .* * 82.06 

/Jelria Hog Rings . • *os 068 as 1.0* 

Champion Ringers... 9 doa 82.0C 

Champion Rings, Doable.ft dos .82.21 

wown’i Ringers..ft doa, 82 . 0 U 

H*™*?’* Rings.-.* dos. 8L26 * 1.30 

Hoisting .4»»aratas 

"Moore's *’ Hand Holst, witn Lock Brake.dls 70 3 

•Moore's " Differential Pulley Block..d«s 40 3 

Energy Mfg. Co’s. dls 26 3 

n Holders. File and Tool. 

Rais Pst. 9 dos 84: din 26 3 

Nicholson File Holders.dls 20 9 

Hollow-Ware.—Jrois— 

8cove Hollow-Ware. Ground...dls 00*10*00*10*6 » 

Stove Hollow-Ware.Un«TOund.dls70* 70*6 s 

Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

.Kettles.dls 70 * 70*6 ' 

Oval Boilers, Sanoepans * Glue Pots. 

. ..dt- 40 * 6 as 40*10 1 

Gray Enameled Ware.dls 6C*10 * 60*10*6 % 

Agate and Granite Ware.dls 26 1 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 * 60*5 • 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.0 7 8 0 

Each....66# 00 # 05 a 76a 

SOeer Plated-i mo. or 6 3 oath In 80 day* 

Reed * Barton.dla 40*6 

Meriden Brittanla Co.dls 40*6 s 

Simpson, Hall. Miller * Oo.dls 40*6 1 

Rogers A Brother. . .dla 40*61 

Hartford Sliver Plate Co.dis 40*6*6 1 

William Rogers Mfg. Oo. dla 40*6*6 « 

Hacks. 

Goat iron— 

Bird Cage. Sargent's list.dls 00 * 10*10 

Bird Cage. Reading.. ..dla 00*10*10 ? 

Clothes Line. Sargent's list.,.-dJa 00*10*10« 

Clothes Line. Reading, list, dls 0C&1O * 00*10*10 > 

Celling. Sargent’s list,....dJa 66*10*10 % 

Harness. Reading list,... .dla 66*10 • 66 * 10*10 
Coat and Hat. Sargent’s list..dls 66*l( Q 00*101 


Coat and Hat, Reading.., 
Wrought Iron— 

Cotton 


..dla 60*10 • 60 * 10*10 s 


Cotton..... 9 doa8L9t 

Cotton Pat. Of. T. Mallet * Handle Wks).dla 80f 

Tassel and Picture (T. * 8 . Mfg. Oo.).dla 60 1 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, *e.See Wrought Good. 

^Beach Hooka...* .-See Bench Stop* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 1880.....dla 46 
Wire Coat and Hat Miles', list April, I860....dla 46 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.dla 46 % 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. .dla 45 3 

Belt.dla 76*10 4| 80 

g«**...F do*82.0< 

Whtffltroe^Paient... *.’.**.*.! \ .f!dS 55 , 

Hooka and Eyes—Malleable iron.dla 70 * 70*10 % 

Hooka and Eyes—Brass..dla 00 * 10*101 

Flab Books. American..dls 60 9 

Horae Nells. 

Noa. 6 7 8 9 10 

Auaahle.98# 96# 86# 94# 28#.d!s96*ic#26*l0*l0t 

Clinton. Fin ..94# 89# 81# 80# 19#..dls40*ic * 60 8 

Essex..28# 20# 264 84# 28*dla26*lC *28*10* 10 

Lyra .26# 28# 22# 21# 20#.dla 40*10*t*50 3 

Snowden.....26# 28# »# 21# 20#.ala 40 * 10 * 5**0 3 

Putnam.24* 28# 21# 20# 19#... .dla 6 * 10 * 2 U* 2 U 3 

Vulcan.J»# 21# 80# 19# 18# dla * 

Northwaat’n.26# 23# WS 21# 90#.dla 10*10*6*5 > 

GlOPe.88# 81# 80# 19# 18*.dla 12)4*6*6 , 

A. C..26# 28# 28# 81# 80#.,.dla 86*10 « 3^*5 i 

Bar^.««»«arrsass®| 

Champion.. ..*6# 88# 88# 81# 80#..dia 10*10*10 * 

Cape well.88# 28# 86# 24# 28#. ...dia 86*6 *86*10 « 

Star..,.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dla A0*10*l<Mri>Tu % 

Anchor.388# 21# 20# 19# 18# “ .dla 2 3 

Western.28# 21# 80# 19# 18#.dla 40*10 3 

Empire Bronaed ... ..... ... .1% perlh. 

Horse riheee, -See Shoes. Horae. . 

Base. Rnbbe ,competition.. .76*10 * 76*10*63 

Standard.dls 70*7 *10 9 

Extra.....dla 00 * 00*101 

N. T. B. * P. Oo., Para.dla so A10 9 

N. Y. B. * P. Co.. Extra...dla 60 3 

N Y. B. * P. Co., Dundee.dla 00*10*6 3 

Hnakers. 

Bl&ir't Adjustable.ft gross 88.00 

Blair's AdjuaUble Clipper. 9 gross zioo 

Jack Screws.—See screws. 

17 etclee. 

Brass. 7 to 17 In.. 9 k. 

Brass larger chan 17 Inches. 9 *.. 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

Here. 

Lock Aaao*n list Deo. 80.1880.......dia 60*10 * 00*61 

Eagle. Cabinet, Trunk and Padlock.dla 88 ) 4*2 % 

Hocohklss’ Brass Blaftka..dla 40 • 

Hotchkiss’ Copper and Tinned.dls 40 < 

Hotchkiss' Padlock and Cabinet.dla 36 1 

Ratchet Bed Key«. 9 doa 94 . 00 . dia 16 • 

Wollensak. Tinned- ..dla 60*10 3 

Unite Hbareeners. 

Parkin’s Applewood Handles. 9 dos 86.00, dla 40 t 

Parkin’s Rosewood or Oocobolo.. » doa 80.00, dla 40 « 
finlToa.—Wlaon’a Butcher Knives....dla 90 * 86 1 

Ames’ Rutcher Knives. dla 2 c • 

Foster Bros., Butcher. *c.dla 40 3 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives...;..ois 40*1 

Ames' 8hoe Knives...dla 20*25 9 

Ames’ Bread Knives. 9 doa 8L60, dla 16 * 20 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread Knives.dla 20 - 

Hav and Straw...See Hay Knlvei 

Table and Pocket..See Cutler* 

ftaebe. 

Door Mineral..... .-. 66*084 

Door Pot Jap’d.—.-.76*78 $ 


8 52#* su ff p 7 L 


Door Por. Por. Nickel. 98 .OO • K85 

^— t— --- " - * Eor- 


L00 * 2.88 

' 10*19 ^ 


. diaf.- 

....dla 40*10 9 
.dia 98 8 


Door Por. Plated, Nickel... 

Drawer. Porcelain ..dis 66*10*10*01*10*119 

Hemaclte Door Knooa, new llat.dla 40*10*60 % 

Yale * Towne Wood Knobs, Hat Deo., 1886 ....dls 40 1 

Furniture Plain. 76 # gross inch, dla 10 9 

Furniture. Wood Screws.dla 86*10 9 

Base. Rubber Tip. .. .dia 70*10*8 1 

Picture, Judd’s.dia 00*10*10 * 70 1 

Picture. Sargent’s. dla 70*10 % 

Mature, Hemaclte.dla 86*6 % 

Shatter. Pmroelaln. .....dla 06*10 3 

Oarrriae*. Japanned .gross 80#. dla 00*3' % 

V ad lee. 

lJ Melting, tegenffa. ..dla 68*1(9 

SilSS’ doa* 84.00* dla 

Lawn flowers. 

Standard Llat.dla 60*10 9 

Enterprise .dla 00*10 \ 

Lanterns. 

Tubular. Plain, with Guards.... 9 doa 84.00 * 14.96 
mular. Lift Wire, with Guards... 9 doa 84.6© * 84.76 
rnbular, Square Plain, with Guards,*doa 94.00 * I4J8 
Tubular, £q. Lift Wlrejrltb GuaTOaV dos 84.86 * 84AO 
Without Guards. 85# fc doaen lei 
Folloe,6maU,80.OO; Med.873to: Large.89.76. dla 80 * 86 # 
Leniee Meeeemere. 

N<x 1 .* dos. 90 . 00 , dls 86*90 9 

Dunlap’s Improved.Fdoa86.76.dis90 # 

tSSSLfud^^ 19,818 Fdoa^^s 96*105 

Ootton and Unen Fish, Draper’s....dla 60 9 

Draper's Chalk.d* 00 9 

84 fLjNa. 1, 8LS8 : Na 2. 

S ' W '* 6 * No * 4 * I Na 6^93.86. .die 96 9 
.otton Chalk...dls 669 

,1 f7 00 ^ L 8A60V 6° * 

87.00; No. g 87.60 F gross....TTT7.. .dla 96 9 

3L60 I Na 4,89 1 Na 4M, 88L60 

Mnsona’Colored Cotton....dla46 

Wlre ciotnea.No.18, 83.00; No 19.88.00; Na 90, 82 . 6 a 
Ventilator Cord, .*• «maon Braided, White or Drab 
Cotton............. ..87.60 F doa dla 909 

y*?! oh «* Feb. 8,*87.-dla60*10 * 00*6 9 

Mallory, Wheeler Oo., list, July, 1888..dla 60*10*00 9 
Sargent A Co. 'list Aug 1 .1868ldla 66A2AK *00*10 % 
Trere Oa Hist Feb.8,mdis 66 * 00*10 3 

Livingston * Co. .dls 70 9 

Sot Lower net prices often mmda 
Perkins’ Burglar Proof...dls 00*96 9 

. 

"8hepardaon ” or •• U. .** 

'Falter ” or ’ American ** . 

Seed’s N. T. Hasp Lock. 

Contact— 

‘Wn?. lord “ d . i 

DelU, Noa 80 to89. 3 

Delta, Noa 61 to 08... .dia'ioftlO 9 

Diets, Noa 80 to 90.. .T;:. d1« 809 

Stoddard Look Oo... —.dls 80 8 88M 9 

^Champion” Night Latohaa...dis409 

Barnes Mfg. Co...dla 49 9 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk.dla 86*9# 

Champion ’’ Cabinet end Combination.. ..die sou « 

cuUoeue- ’ 

List, Dec. 88. 84...dls 76 * 76*10 1 

. 

Eureka Eagle Lock Co..’.V.V.V.Vdia lUd 3 

Romer’s. Noa 0 to 91.! .. . . aia20 ft 

Romerii Scandinavian, * 0 . Noa 100 «o 606...dla 16 9 
A. B. Diets.„dle m % 

-£2^^.:.^^;;;;;;;;;;;;;;^^^^^^ SS Sg| 

*8tar*». ...........dla 46 3 

” Horae Shoa” F doa. |9.V. .7. . dls m 3 

Brown’s Patent.... .dla 96 9 

Scandinavian.dls 90«90*i0 9 

p »t Aeandfnavian new net (low).. o%» eo < 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160. dls 40 

Ames Sword Co. above No. UO.#lt &o 

bBDber Toole. 

ctlng Pea vies, ” Blue Line ” Finish.F k dos 190.00 

MalL Iron Bocket Pea vies. 9 doa nROO 

Cant Hooka," Blue Line ” Finish....* doa SJoo 

Onnt Hooka, Common Finish.-» dos £#.00 

?ant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp," Blue Line ** 

Finish....a dos 810.00 

Onnt Hooks, Mail. Socket Clasp Common 

Finish...ft dos 814.60 

Oant Hooks, Clip Clasp, "Blue Line” Fln.F dos 04.00 
Onnt Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Finish..F doa 09.00 


NO*-.,.. 10.00 11.00 18.00 10.00 90.00 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, F 

doa. 0.00 7.00 9.00 19.00 10LO 

Betting Poles, F dos. 14.00 16.00 17.00 . 

wimp Hooks..,.F dos 818.00 

Leaire 

Four-ounce Bottles.F dos. 8L76 F gra 817. 00 

.. . .dls 90*10*90*10*10 9 

Msnumvltas.. „..... .dls 90*10*20*10* 10 1 

B. * L.- Block Oo. Htokory and L. Y...dla 80 * 80*1C 9 
Match Hafei. 

Dangerfleld’aSelf-Igniting.... ...F dos 11.60 

Metteefco.—Regular Uat....dls 00 * 10 * 00 * 11*6 9 
seat casters 

Dtxon*»~Naa. 19 8 4 

F doa.914.0017.0019.00 80.00—dls 40*6 

Woodruff’s.Noa 100 160 

F doa 816.0018.00—dls 40*6 
Champion.... Noa 900 300 400 

F doa 899.00 97.00 40.00-dla 40*6 
Hales’ Pattern Noa 11 19 18 

F dos...897.00 88.00 46.00 j 

American.dla 

Toe.. 1 9 8 41 

Fob.96.00 7.00 10.00 96.00 60.00 00.09 

Enterprise.—.dia 9%. 

Nos..10 li if 89 49 

160 4.00 800 If OS 
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Pennsylvania... 

Eos. 1 1 8 00 

f dos.484.00 88.00 80.00 *8.00 

MOW Qh iiltare» Mot, l 8 

Cdoa.88*00 80,00 40.00—dU 45*45*10 ft 

Horn* No. 1...186 * do*. dk 56*10 ft 

Draw Cot. .Nos.. 0 8 6 8 

ImS” .IBOlOO 78.00 80.00 296.00-dk20*85* 
Buf Shavers (Enterprise Mfg. Oak...dk 80*10 # 30* 
Chad bora’s Smoked Beef Cotter.V doe. 886.00 

emlfldquaU^* 1 ?t?o. lblada, |7i 8blades,$ 12 s 8 

Lothrop J » . ..dii 80*10ft 

Smith’s. V doe, Slagle, 88.00 j Double, 88. ...dla 40*45 * 

KnaoD * Cowles .ais 6O*io#0O » 

-Buffalo Adjustable. 9 do* 88-00. dls 85 * 

Helaaeee wntae.—Stebblns' Pat_ais 70*70 * 7* t 

•tebbln#' Genu»ne~. . .dls OOAiGAlo i 

SSebblaa* Tinned Bade. .dls 40*10 ft 

Qfcaaek Hard Metal.dla 60*10 ft 

ftoab'a.....dls 80 ft 

t/neotak Pattern......dla 70 * 70*10 f 

'Weeds .........dk <o*io % 

tsoaa Nos.. 12 8 4 

27.00 8.00 8.00 10.00.S doa dls 60*10*10 ft 
Honey Drawers.—8 do*.. 818 * 880. 
m assies.—Safety, 9 dos. $3.dls 86 ft 

N alls ..Bee Trade Report 

Wire trails ft Brads, list Jnlyl4. 87.. .dts 70*10ft 

Wire Nalls. Standard Penny.* keg. 88 60 * <2.70 

Mall Pallor.—worttas Hammer... 9 do* 8M.00 net 

Giant. Hal. ~9 do* 880.00, dlslO ft 

PeUean. 9dom $9.00. dts 86 % 

*oh .V dos 880. dls 80 ft 

Ughtnlng.«... . per dos $21,00 

Ball mete.—Square. 9 gro., Is.oo <» <4.25 

Bound .... 9 gra, 88.25 

Cannon's Diamond Point. 9 gro. 818 dla so ft 

tAble*d^ummon** Beckley Mfg. Oo.).dls 40ft 

Blake's Pattern.. ... .... 9 dos88.00. dls 10f 

Tomer ft Seymour Mfg. Oo.dls 60 ft 

Hats, off list Jan. 1,1888. Square. Hexagon 

Hot Pressed . t.44 5.P# 

Cold Punched . 6.4# 6 6# 

In lots less man 100 m. 9 9. add H#, l a boxes mod 1# 
to list. 
g |*kaa. 

tf Government. 9 » 8# 

OTSL Nary. 9 ft 7# 

Navy._ . 9 • 0##0*## 

Oilers.-Zlno end Tin.dls 66 a 65*10 % 

Hum and Copper.dk 60*10*60*10*6 ft 

•ftjUleable. Hammers' Improved, No 1.83.60; No. 8. 

84.00: No. 8, 84.40 • dee..^..dls 10 * 10*1<Jft 

Jalleeble, Hammers, Old Pattern, same list....dls 40 ft 

Prior's Patent or •* Paragon ” Zlno.dls 60*10*10 ft 

Prior’s Patent or * Paragon" Brass.-dis 50 ft 

Olmslean’s Tin and Zlno.dis 00 ft 

©instead’* Brass and Copper.dls 60 ft 

Broughton's Zlno.dls 60 ft 

Braacntoo's Brass....dls 60 ft 

pasklsi^Btssa. 

Btandaxa.dU 60* 10 * 60*10*10 ft 

B.ttra.. ...-.dls 60*10 a 60 ft 

N. Y. B. * Y\0a, Standard.dls 60*10*6 ft 

N. T. B. ft P. Co., Smplre...dls 70 ft 

N. Y. B. ft P. Co., Salamander. 9 » 66#, dls 80 ft 

JenMns* Standard. 9 » 80#, dls 86 ft 

iflsoolliiaecnis - 

American Packing.10# * 11# 9 ft 

Bussfa Packing .14# 9 t 

Italian Packing..18 * 14 # 9 * 

Cotton Packing.— ..16 * 17# 9 » 

V&ioekml^So* Lock*.7 • Sd f t 

Msoatsed Jrtm- 

Bill’s Light Weight. 9 doe.88.75 8.00 8.85 

BUI’S Heavy Weight. 9 dos. 8.00 8.25 8.75 

Whltlng^S.*75 kon 8.26 

Sidney Suepard ft Oo . 2.80 8.00 *40 

Iron Clad. 2.76 8.00 8.25 

lire Buckets..........-2.7* 8.26 SUM) 

Bucket*, see W»11 Rockets 
tmderated Fibre Ware— 

Star Palls. 12 qt.* dos 84*50 

PHe Stable and Milk. 14 qt. ^8 dos fc.60 

fondle.Faber'sCarpenters*.high list dls 60ft 

A\*erk Round ©St.—.7.V gro 1636 net 

Dtxon’s Lead... .9 gro{430 net 

JHxoak i-»—*«r.. ~~9 gro $*76 net 

Mxe* J * Carpenters' - ~ .-~m. .distoning 

«d£SSJ,* 6 to 6. 812.00:6 to 7,818.dls «0ni0*fl0*l( *6 ft 

Adee dye. 6 to 6- 812.00:6 to 7,$l*lk 60ftH *00*10*5 ft 

BrassSesS. tawinti lk.t.dls 50 * 10 * 10 ft 

Brass Head. Combination list.dls 60*10 ft 

taeelatnHeed. Sargent's list..dls 60 * 10*10 ft 

Porcelain Head, Combination list. ,. .dls 40*10 ft 

Miles' Patent. ...dls 40 ft 

P taking Irsss. .9 dos 66# net 

tpe» Wrought Iron.—List March 88. IK87. 

and under. Plata.dls 52U ft 

ltf and under. Galvanised.. dis 46 % 

tM and over. Plain.dls 02H ft 

V4 and over. Oalvaalaed. dls 68)4 < 

Boiler rubes. Iron. .dls 60 ft 

flsses mad Plano irons. 

Wood Plane* 

Molding. .dls 50*6 * 60*10 ft 

Bench. Plrst Quality.dls 60*10 * 60* 

Bench. Seocmd Quality....~..dk 00*10 * 60*10*5 % 
BalteyjMStaalay R. ft L. Oo.).dls 80*10 « 

Banov's (Stanley R. * L. OoLjL-.dls30*10*30*10*5 ft 
Mloeuaneous Planes (Stanley R. * L. Oa>dk 80*10 ft 
Victor Planes (Stanley R. * L. Oo.). ....dls 80* 10 ft 

Steers Iron Planes.«.dls 85 * 85*6 ft 

Meriden MaL Iron Oak. .™.dk 60*10*20*10*1Oft 

Davis's Iron Planes.dls 20*10080*10*10 ft 

Birmingham Plane Oo .dls 50060*5 ft 

Gage Tool Ca’s Self-Setting.dls 8 *10 ft 

CbapUn't Iron Planes.dls 40 a 40* 6 ft 

Sargent’s.... .dls 80*10 O 80* 0*10 ft 

Pt eme irone— 

Plane Irons..dls 20*10 ft 

Plane Irons. Butcher’s.86.00 e 85.26 to £ 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros...dls 80 ft 

Plane Irons. Auburn Tool Oo., "Thistle"....dls 40 ft 
Sandusky Tool Oo. 

dingle and Cut.. ...dls 80 ft 

Double....... . Its 40 ft 

L * L J. White.dis 26 ft 

rlfhre and N Ignore. 

Bhfttooii Patent. M dls 80*10 B 40 ft 

Mall’s Pat. Compound Lever Cutting Nippers, No. 8. 
ft tak, 812.60: No.4. 7 In.. HL00 Vdoc dls MtlOeVU ft 

dnmaeon * Reenter Mfg. Oo. Ola 60*50*' a « 

Bee Pliers...dls 60 ft 

Bes Pliers. Custer's Nlokel Plated....dls 60*6 ft 

Bureka Pliers and Nippers.....dls 40 ft 

BnsseU's Parallel.......dla 85ft 

P. S * W. Cast Steel.....dls 50 ft 

P. S. * W. Tinners' Cutting Nlppert....add6ft dls 10 ft 

Oarew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.dls 20 ft 

HorrtU's Parallel, per doe., 812. ...dls 80*5 ft 

f >'«nk’s 2 in., 816; 1#in., 821.dls *0 9 40*6 ft 


.41. TOUMTOftlOkXO* 

Dlss ton's.dls 45*10 ft 

Pocket Levels. .dls 70*10B70* 10*10 ft 

Davis Iron Levels.dls 80 ft 

Davis’ Iuollnometers...dls 10*10 ft 

Poppers, Corn, 

Round or 8quare, 1 qt. 9 gro M[8 • ML6 

Round or Bouare. 8 at. 9 gro 886 B 886 

RA'SJ?WEir.*;5S. , «i8S JKHSft 

neteber Post Bole lagers. 9 aos *86.00. dts 80 ft 

Bureka Diggers,. 9 dos 816 #817 

Leeo’s. -.9 dos 88.00 B 8».00 

Vaognan’s Post Hole. Auger, per dos... 213 00 B 814.00 

Eller’s Uttie Giant. 9 dos 818.00 

Eobler’s Hercules...f> aos 8X6.00 

Kohler’s New Cbamplon. . . 9 dos <0.00 

Sobneldler .. h dos$18 

Ryan's Post Bols Diggers.dos H4 

Gronk's Post Bars. dos 860, dls 50*5 B 60*10 ft 

Gibb's Post Hole Diorer, 9 dos 880....dls 40 s 40*10ft 

Whtte^Mountaln . 9 do# 85.00 • 6.50 

Antrim Combination. 9 don 88.00 

Hoosler. —9 doe 818.60 

Pruning Haelte and Shear#. 

ilsston’s combined Pruning Hook and Saw, f dos 
*18.00.dls 80*10 ft 


Dlaston’s Pruning Hook . 9 den *12.00, dls 90*10 ft 

K. 8. Lee * do.’siPrualB Tools.dls 40 ft 

Pruning 8bears, Henry ^ Pa*... 9 dos 88 76 # U.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears.V doa $4.86 B * 4.50 net 

Wheeler. M. * Ox’s Combination.. dos *18, dls 80 ft 

Dunlap's Saw and Cblse^. 9 dos $8.60. dls 80 ft 

J. Malllnson * Co.No. 1, 86.86: No. 2. 87.81 

Pulleys.—Hot House, Awning. *e.dls 60*10 ft 

Japanned Screw.dls 60*1Q ft 

Brsss8crew. dls 60*10 ft 

Japanned Side.dls 66*4*10 ft 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 60*10 ft 

Bmp're Sash Pulley ...dls 66 #00 ft 

Moore’s Sash, Anri Friction.dls 60 ft 

Bay Fork. Solid Bye, $4.00 j Swivel, $4.50 J t 

Hay Fork, " Anu-Frlotlon," 5 in. Solid, *6.70.. .dls 50 ft 

Hay Fork, " F ’’ Common and Pat. Bushed.dls 20 ft 

Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.dls 80 ft 

Hay Fork, Reed’s BelfrLubrloatlng.dis»60 ft 

Snade Rack. ..dls 45 ft 

Tackle Blocks .See Blocks 

Pnnsue.—Cistern, Best Makers.dls 60 # 10*60 ft 

Pitcher 8pout. Best Makers.. .dls 60*10 # 60*10*10 ft 
Pitcher 8pout. Cheaper Goods, .dls 70*6 B 70*10*5 ft 

Saddlers' or' Drive, good quality. ...«• dos 60# S 65# 

Bemls * Call Co. s Cast Steel Drive.dls 50*5 ft 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Springfield Socket.dls d 0*6 ft 

Spring, good quality . 9 doa |8A0 # $8.60 

Sprtng. Leach’s Patent.dls 15 ft 

Bemls * Cell Co.’s Spring and Cheek......dls 40 ft 

Solid Tinners'. 9 doa $1.44. dim 55 ft 

Tinners’ Hollow Punches.dis «o*s ft 

Rice Hand Punchea. dls 15 ft 

Avery’s Revolving.dls 80*10 ft 

▲very’s saw-Pet and Pnnch.dls 30*5 ft 

lng Door. Wrt. Brass 9 u 85#..dls 15 ft 

__ Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron. 9 foot 7# 

Sliding Door Iron. Painted....# foot 4#. dls 90*10*5 ft 
earn Door, Light....Inca. "U M k 

PerlOOfeet^.8E50 2.00 140—dls 10 ft 

S u fbr N B. Hangers— 

SmalL Med. Lane 

Per 100 feet .$8.16 2.70 8.W net 

Terry's Wrought iron. 9 root.. .B 6# 

W>tor .rack Rail. 7# • foot.„dls 50*8 ft 

Carrier Steel Rail, per foot.4H# 

ALekee. 

Oast 8 veet, Association goods.dlt 65*6 ft 

Cast Steel, outside goods. . .dls 60s 10 m to % 

Mall* tole..dls 70 • 70*5 ft 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.$12, dis 50 ft 

Canton Lawn Rake.ID. dis 50 ft 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peertess..dls 65*6 ft 

Fort Madison 8teel Tooth Lawn Rake, 86-dls 86 ft 

Maze re—J- R. Toney Raaor Oo..dls 90ft 

Wostenbolmc and Butcher ..810 to B. dls 10 ft 

ILuner Strops. 

Genuine Emerson.dis 00 • 60*5 ft 

Imitation Emerson. 9 das $2.00. dls 20*10*6 ft 

Torrev’s.............. .dls90ft 

Badger’s Belt and Combination. 9 dos ft 

Lament Combination. 9 doa *4 

Rivets nnd Burn. 

Copper. . ..dU 60 # 50*10 ft 

Iron, list November 17.1887.dls 50 • 50*714 ft 

Rivet Meta.dls 50*2 # 60*10 % 

Rude.—Stair. Brass.dls 26*8 % 

Stair Black Walnut .. .9 dos 40# 

Rullern. 

Barn Door. Sargent’s list..... .dls 60*10*10 1 

▲erne (Anti-Friction).dls 56 ft 

Union Bern Door Roller.dls 70 ft 

Race.—Manufacturers* prices for targe lots. 

. H nch and larger g u 12 # net 

.«Inch 9 % 12*4* net 

.. H and 5-16 inch Ills # net 

Manila Tarred Rope. ~9 U 1LH# net 

Manila. Hay Rope. u 12 9 net 

Sisal.H inch and larger 8 110 # net 

Blsel. H inch 9 ® l(H4 # net 

81sel.... .... 1#and5-16inchg U U # net 

Sisal. Hay Rope.-...Ill® # net 

Slsel, Tarred Rope.-f » 9k# net 

Sisal. Medium Lath Tarn.... M U ft 9 # net. 

Cotton Rope . 9 ft 15 • 18# 

Jute Rooe... 9 ft 7# 

ftvl09* 

Boxwood*..-dls 80*10 R 80*10*10 * 

lrory dls 50 <2 6o*10 ft 

8tarrvtt's Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.dls 85*10 ft 

S^ro^fto 10. at factory.... • 100 ft 88.40 BfS.66 

Self Heating. 9 doa. $9.00net 

Self • Heating, Tailors’... 9 don. $18.00 net 

Gleason 'shield and Toilet.dls 25 ft 

Mrs. Pott’s Iron#...-.dls 40*40*6 ft 

Enterprise Star irons, new list, July 20,1882....dis 40 ft 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron...# dos. 815.00, dls 16 ft 

Fox Reversible, Self Fluter . 9 dos., $84.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Oo.) .8k#, dls 15 ft 

New England.5#!dlsl6< 

Msbony's Troy Pol. Irons. .dls 863 

Sensible. dls 20 * 80*5 ft 

esns and Emery Piper u# Cloth. 

List April 19. 188#. .dis 85*40 ft 

Sibley's Emery ana Croons doth .dls So ft 

Much Cord. 

common. . ...f ft. 10## 11# 

Orw ew ww * Pw—la Dash... ..UftTM 4 # 

Patent " •• .v ft lbs 

Cable Laid Italian " ._g ft tt# a 88# 

India Cable Laid M . 9 ft 18# 

Silver Lake, A Quality, White.30#. dis 10*10*6 9 

8liver Lake. A Quality. Drab.66#. dls 10*10*6 1 

Silver Lake. B Quality, White..50# dls 80*10*6 1 

Sliver Lake. P Quailtv Drab. 60 # du 90*10*6 1 


wo 

Sb 


Sliver Lake, O Quality- Wntteioniyi.t7#aa« 

8y!van Spring, Extra Braided. White... JR 

8ylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,.' “jS 

Semper Idem, Braided, White. m m5 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided.. 

Samson, Braided, White Cotton..,.60#dls MbsassT 
Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton....36#dtp80* 8055 < 
Samson, Braided Italian Hump....66# dts80B80hs« 

Samson Braided Linen...80# <UsSOfilo*6 

Bash Locke. 


Clark's Na 1, $10.00; No. 2, $R00 9 grow..dls Hue 

Ferguson’s.. 4k384 1 

Morns ana Triumph, list Aug. 16.1886.die eouS 

. 69*10681 

Reading. ...^. . ..... dU 66**10#66H6l(®J 

Hammond's Window Burlngu.dl*40f 

Common Sense. Jap d. Cop’d and Bk*sed..V grouR jo 

Common Senee, Nlokel Plated. 9 grot# no 01 

Universal. 3h80fl 

Eempshall's Gravity.duooi 

Kempshall’ii Model..dk 90#606l0f 

Corbin’•Daisy, list February 1*1866..T!Tdk70< 

Parson’s Perfeet. M ..dk60#00*i0ft 

Rngunla*s New and Improved Adjustable 8saa Bsl- 

anoes, list Jan. 6, 188/7..dk 866(61 ft 

Hugonln's New Sash Looks, list Jan. 6, *873k866568 S 

Stoddard " Praotloal *'..dk 10ft 

Ives Patent . dkOOf 

Lleeche’s No# 100 * 110. U gro. 82:106. U0.dk 80610 ft 

Davis, Rronse. Barnes Mfg. Oo. .... .dk50 ft 

Cbamplon Safety, List Marcb 1,1888....dk66#556ftft 

Security.„dkTOft 

Saak Weights. 

•oMd Eyes...Utoaftt 

Maaeage fttalon ur Killers. 

Miles’ "Challenge".B doa ML dk 60*5061 < 

Perry.....TTidoS. Na 1,815 x Na 0. BC dtaUftioS 

Draw Cat No.4..esc* 8W.00, dk 10 ft 

Enterprise Mfg Oo... ....T7V3u 80610 UlOft 

v» «k45*Uft 

Haws. 

DIM ton’■ Circular.... dls 46*45*6 ft) Extras tons- 
DiMton's Cross Cuts.dts 46*46*6 ft > times givss by 

DIm ton’8 Hand.dls 85*26*6 ft) jobbers 

Atkins’ Circular.dk 50 ft 

atkins' 811 ver 8teel Diamond X Outs.V foot70ft 

ttklns* Special Steel Dexter X Cuts........ # root504 

Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond X^Cats.^.... .9 foot 804 

.Champ 


Atkins’ 


nplon and Electric Tooth X Cuts 


.....f> foot 27 # tt# 

Atkins' Hollow Back X Cnts....^.V foot 184 


Atkins'Shu 


, Malay, Drag, *c.. 


..4k 4ft ft 


W M. * C.!*Wand..dk80*6*80*188 

W. M * C. Champion X Cats. Regular f foot .84#*M4 

W, M. * a X Cut#. Thin Buck. 9 foot 874*804 

Peace Circular and Min.31s 45610 ft 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dls 29*10* 20*10*108 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard..V foot 164 

Peace Cross Cuts. Thin Back. . 9 foot 874*104 

Richardson's Circular and Mill.dk 46 A 45*10 ft 

Richardson's X-Cuts. Na 1.89#: Na 2, 27#: No. 8,144 
i#ao# sows 

Griffin’s Hack Saws, complete..dls 40*10#50ft 

Griffin’s Hack 8aw7Bladesonly......dk 40610*50ft 

8tar Hack 8aws and Blades..dk II ft 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dkfftft 

Eureka and Crescent.dk* ft 

Muw Frames, 

White Vermont. ~9 gro 89G81I 

Red. Polished, end Varnished....* dos8130. dk86ft 

8t11 Iman^r^nulne^.. 9 doa 8*00 ana 87.76. dk 4068ft 
8t!liman's Imlta..* dos 8*86and86.86.dto40*5*40610ft 

Common Lever. 9 dos glOoTdk 4065ft 

Morrill’s Na 1,81*00: Noa 8*4.1*4-..dls «0610*50ft 
Leech's..Na 0.8*00: Na L H*00. dls 15 # 40 ft 

Hammer, Hotehfass...3530.4k 10 ft 

Hammer, Bemk * Call Oa*s new PatentTTTTdu 1066ft 
Bern Is* Call Oak Lever ana hprmg Hammer, dis 8966ft 

Bemls *Oafl Oak Ptote....!?..^:.4k 10ft 

Bemls * Call Oak Gross Oat.4k UMft 

Aiken's Genuine.jftioads 60 * 10 ft 

Aiken's Imitation.. $7.00, duoft6»ft 

Hart’s Patent Lever.. ..dkftOft 

DUstonk. Star, J9. Na 16,8630.dk 20*10*80*10610 ft 

Atkins’ Lever.—per doe Na JL 8*00; Na 8,1*90 

Atkins’ Ciiterloa..-per aos 87-88 

Crolssan a Keller), NoJ31*00: Na 23M.0U..3U 40610 ft 

A Sins Perfel&on.... 81*00: Exoekior |*00# dos 

Hatch, Ooiuter. Na 171, good quality. 9 dos I# 

Hatch. Tea Na 101. 9 doe8*76*$738 

Union Platform. Plain.**10*|^ 

Union Platform, Striped..8830 # *80 

Chatlllonk Grooers’ Trip Soalee..-Ok 50 ft 

ChatUlon’s Bureka. ~dkl$g 

Chatlllonk Favorite. ,.3kJM 

Famiiv Turnbnlik . 

Rlehle Bxos.’Platform.. JB •» 

Heals Boasts. 

Scale Beams. Lkt of Jan. 12. E6.dk 60*10*60*894*6 

Chatlllonk Na 1. dkIM 

Chatlllonk Na 2. HIM 


iUXMUOS 
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_ dk 80610ft 

_ 1 Handle....... 7. ............. dos 14.00, dk 10 ft 

Box, S Handle.dos 8 * 00 , to 10 ft 

Chip, Common....,.... 

Ship. Providence tool Oo. 

Moreen Window nnd DoorFromon_ 

Porter's Pat. Window and Door Frame...dk£Sk619ft 
Screen Corner Irona Wernerk....dk 8244 #88)4610ft 

Stearns’ Frames and Corners.dk86 #856186 

Mcrew Urtvors. ___ 

DIM ton’s Patent Exoekior.. .4k 466106 

Buck Bros ......«wl 

Stanley R. * L. Oak Varnished Handles...3k866196 

Stanley K. * L. Oak B l a ck Handles.-dls 00610 ft 

Sargent * Oak Na 1 roraed Biaae. —<«■ 906196 W{ 

Sargent * Oak Nos. 2* &0 and 00.dk 90 * 61 0610ft 

Knapp * Cowles' Na 1 .at* 00 * 20 *7J| 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dk 00# 906101 

Knapp * Cowles' Na00*a..,...dls60ft6 A5061CMJ 

Gay * Parsons...— to » ft 

Cnamolon.....to816106 

Clark's Patent...dk 80 B 

nMeta^SsookM aid 

Syracuse screw-Drlvw Bits. M ....dk 80 * 80*M 

Screw Driver Bits. 9 to 90##754 

Screw Wver Bits, Parr's... 9 wo J* 

fray's HoL HdleVSets, Na * 81 *....dk. 26**56 ljj 
P. D. * Co.k, all 8teel..-4kl9$ 


Wood Sore «se—List, Braes, Jan 17: Iron, July 1»^ 

flat Head Iron...dls 70 % 

Round Head Iron....dk 06 ft gv lOftofkA 

fiat Head Brass.~4k 06ft 

Round Head Brass.. ...4k 00ft lAitisn 

Flat Head Broame .dk 06 ft l 909 "* 

Round Head Bronae.-.dk00ft. 
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flat Head, Iron. 

Round Head. Iron. 

Bonoh and Band— 

Bench, Iron. 

Bench, Wood, Beech. 

Bench, Wood, Hickory. 

Hand. Wood. 

Las, Blunt Point. 

Ooacn and Lag, Gimlet Point. 


Hand Rail, Saigent's. 

Hand Kali, Hnmaaon, Beckley 

Hand Ran. Am. Screw Oo. 

Jack Screws, Miller* Falla lift, 

Jack Screws, P.8.IW. 

Jack Screws. Sargent. 

Jack Screws. 8te-urns'.. 

Scroll Saws. 

Lester, complete, 810.00. 

Rogers complete. 14.00 
Barnes’ Builders’ and Cabinet 
Barnes’Scroll Saw blade*.. .. 

Scythe Snathe. 


..dls 66 ft 

.dls 60 % 

.dls 66*10 • 66*10*10 % 

..V dos *2.25 

..dls 20*10 6 

..dls 26*10 9 26*10*6 ft 

.dls 76 9 75*10 « 

. dls 75 ft 

.-...dis 26*6 ft 

.dls 06*4*10 ft 

* Oa a.dls 70*10(375 « 

.dls 76 ft 

.dls 60 • 60*6 ft 

.dig 86 ft 

.dls 00*10 9 60*10*5 ft 
.dls 40 9 40*10 ft 


.dls 26 ft 

.*Hs 25 < 
Makers’, $16....dls 25 6 
.dls 36 ft 

.dls 60*2 ft 

American (Cast) Iren.dls 76*10 9 76*10*6ft 

Pruning.See Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers. 9 dos 83.76 

Tinners’.....dls 20*2ft 

Seymour’s, List. Dec..l881 dls 60*10*10960*1 OA10A6 ft 
Helnsch’s. List. Dec..1881.dls 60A10A10960A 10*10*5 1 

Helnsoh’s Tailor’s Shears. .. .dls 88vt ft 

Vint quality C. S. Trimmers.dls 80980*10 ft 

Seoond quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls 80*10#80*10*10 1 

Acme Cast Shears.dls 10*10< 

Diamond Cast Shears...dls 10 ft 

Clipper.%. .dls 10*10ft 

Victor Oast Bhean.dls 76*10976*10*5 1 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert, Solid Forged Steel.dls to ft 

Cleveland Machine Co.. 8olld 8teel Forged.dls 70 ft 

Clausa Shear Co., Japanned...dls 70ft 

Clausa Shear Co.. Nickeled, lime list.dls 00 ft 


.die 60*10 • 00*6 ft 

.dls 65*2 ft 

.dll 00*10*2 ft 

.die 00*10*2 ft 

.dls 76 « 

Dee. IS, 1886.. dls 00*2 * 
..—.dls 00 ft 

.die 00*10*2f 

..die 00*10 ft 

.die 00*10*10ft 


..die 20*68 

.die 262 


M. W. * Oo., llet July. 1888 
R. A E.. list Dec. 18. 1886.., 

Corbin’s list.. 

Patent Roller. 

Patent Roller. Hatfield’s .. 

Bussell’s Antl-Frlctlon, list 

Moore’s Antl-Frlctlon. 

Mftffwfj Banner 

R. * EL list Deo. 18,1886. 

Sargent’s list. 

Reading list. 

Ship Tools. 

L. * L J. White. 

Albertson Mfg. Oo. 

^ 8 hoes. Horse, Hale, dee. 

Burden's, Perkins'. Phoenix, at factory.44.00 

Ifele-Add H V keg to above prices. 

Cm, Wrought— 

Ton lota...ft 94 

1000 P lots....p p ou# 

600 ft lots.. 9 It 10 # 

Shot.-HAutem prices, 24 off’ oa*h. 6 da vs.) 

Drop. 9 bag. 26 ft.$1.28 

Drop, P bag. 6 ft.. 

Buck ana Chilled, 9 26-ft bag.. 

Buck and Chilled, f 6 -ft bag. st 

Shovels and Spades. 

Ames* Shovels, 8 pedes,*c., list Nov. l, 1886....dls 90 % 
Non.—Jobbers frequently give 6 9 7342 extra on 
above. _ 

Griffith's Blaek Iron..-dls 60*10 % 

Griffith's O. 8 .-dls 00 9 00*10 % 

Griffith's Solid Oast Steel R. ft. Goods.dls 20 % 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Oo).dls 20 % 

St. Louis Shovel Co...,.dls 20 9 80*734 % 

Hussey, Blnua * Co.-.dls 16 9 tl % 

Hubbard * Oo.dls 20920*734 % 

Lehigh Mfg. Oo.7dJs6O*10 ft 

Payne Pettebone * Son, list January, 1880... .dls 30 % 

Remington's (Lowman’s Patent),.dls 30*10 9 40 % 

Rowland’s. Black Iron-.dls 60*10 % 

Rowland’s Steel .. dls00*6 9 00*10 2 

Shovels and Tests. 

Iron Head.dls 00*10960*10*6 2 

Brass Head. ....dls 00 * 10*10 % 

Skeins, Thimble. 

western list.dls 76*6 9 76*10 2 

S Iambus Wrt. Steel, list Nor. 1,1887. . dls 20 % 

ldbrookdale Iron Co .dls 60 * 10 ft 

Utica P. 8. T. 8kelni \ ... ....dl« 60ft 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dls 85 ft 

Bo^SoMetallic. S. 8. * Oo- new list., dls 60*26*10 % 

Barter Flour Sifters . P dos 12.00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters..doe 12 26 

Smith’s Adjustable Milk 8tralner. 9 dos 82.00 

Smith's adjustable F. * a Strainer. 9 dos 81.76 

Stsees. Wood** Mm— Iron, Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested. 9 dos-. 70# 00 # 

Mesh 20, Nested, 9 dos..- 86# 81.00 

Mesh 24. Nested, 9 dos..- H.00 L10 

Blates.—School, by ease.dls 60*104 

Snaps, Harness, dee, 

anchor it. * 8 . Mtg Oo.) .. . dls 06 2 

Fitch’s (Bristol)...—dls 60*10 ft 

Hotchkiss...dls 10 2 

Andrew* .— ...... ....dls so a 

Sargent's Patent Guarded.dls 70*10*10 % 

German, new list...dls 40*10 % 

Covert...... . ...dls60*2 % 

Covert, New Patent.-dls 60*6*2 1 

Covert New R. B.dls 0092 1 

Covered Spring.... -.. dls00*10*10 % 

Seldertng Irons, 

Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1,1888*.-dls 86*2 2 

Speke Shaves —Iron.dls 46 1 

Wood.....dls 80 % 

Bailey's (Stanley R. ft L. Co.).dls 40*10 % 

•teams’.. .dls 20*10 9 80 f 

Speko Trimmers. 

fonney’s. 9 dos 810.00, dls 60 ft 

Stearns*....dls 20*10 ft 

Ivee’......No. 1,816.00; No. 2.812.00 9 dos. dls 66*10 ft 

OMglsm*.... . ..9 dosftb.00, dls20ft 

.Spoons and Forks, 
f tuned Iron— 

Basting, Central Stamping Co.’s list.dls 70*10 ft 

Solid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company’s 

U»»V ’m . ..dls 70*10 ft 

Buffalo. 8. 8. * Co. ..(Ill 33*4*2 ft 

Ktver-Platsd—4 mo*, or 6 ft cash 3) days. 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.„.dls 60 ft 

a Rogers A Bros.dls 60 ft 

Rogers *Bro..60* 

Reed A Barton.„dlz 60 ft 

Rogers Mfg Oo. .....dls 60*10 9 60*10*6 ft 

Simpson. Hall. Miller ft Co.dls 60*10 1 

Holmes * Rdwar.ls Sllvor Co..dls 60*10 9 60*10*6 " 

H. * £. Silver Co. Mexican 8tlver.dls 60*6 1 

H. A E. Silver Co.. Durham surer.dig 60*6 1 

German Silver..dls 60 9 50 A 5 t 

§#rman Sliver. Hall * Elton.dls 60*6 ft, cash 

Nickel 8!lver.dls 50*6960*10*6 ft. cash 

Britannia... . dis 00 < 

Boardman’s Flat Ware..aia 60*lo ft ) x 

Boardman's Nickel Silver.dls 50 ft ( a 

Boardman’s Brlt’nla Spoons, case lots... . .dig 60 ft) S 


Springs, 

Elliptic. Concord, Platform and Half Scroll. 

Cliff's Bolster Springs ’.7.7..7.V.7))))” .*!!*...dls 26 ft 

Gen area. 

Steel and Iron.. 1 

Nickel Plated ... . . . .7.7.7.* | J.dls 76 9 80 ft 

Try Sanareand T Bevels.dls 00*10*10 a 70 ft 

U7i5#° n ^ ♦ y Boo*** and T Bevels.-dls 46*10 ft 

Wlnterbottom’s TVr end Mif* r . .... hjs 80*10 « 

Btarrett s Micrometer Caliper Squares..dls 26 ft 

Staples, 

stWfT* Oal/amxeo ) Same price at Barb Wire. 

Plaln .I See Trade Report. 

nteeiynras....... .-..dls 4 o*io 960 ft 

Htecke and Dlea. 

°o°ds....dls30*6 9 30*10ft 

Lightning Screw pig re... . /,,■ 25 a so 4 

Reece’s New Screw Plates..dls 83*34 9 3334*6 1 

Stone. 

lilSd 8 “n”." 0 - *• **' ^0. > «Up. NO. 1. M 

w«bi» stone', v;”;;;;;;;;;* rltZi 

wSSiS ISSS: SS: i::::::::::::::::::: ■; i?« $ 

SSS5 IBS; iBB 

8tone. Na i'ito $ to.V.V.V.V""'."t 

. 

M|» Superior,'Chase! 

Lake SuneHor 81lps f Chase.. . • n VAwi 

8eneoa Stone, Red £apeFBrand, 9 h.V.V*^ *18 

Seneca 8tone. High Rounds. 9 ftT.. .in S 525 

Seneca Stone, Small Whets.’ 9 

aSS™ ^®H«k.-JosephDixon’s..9 gro88,dlsiOft 

Gold*M#>de1 ■•••••••*.."9 gTO {4.60, dig 10 % 

..*.di, „ \ 

juimg 8u ? ; iouv:;.-.v.v.v;.v.v; v:.' * ^ SZltti 

»i> .I, i . 

JeVBl2^ dard PMt * PoUah lb., 16 # 

Japanese .V.V.V.V.* V.’.V.*. .‘.V.V..a flSsa Jn 

Diamond O. K Enamel ... .p^^iiooo 

BonneJ ’s Liquid Stove Polish ..... ..**. *“ 9 SoHS'oo 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish ... ...* 9 SSRoo 

§ ?^J e ^ e . nz, “ e p «te, 6 and 10 lb cansf^igu# 

.. 

8wedes Iron Tacks .. . dls 7ft,*1 £ 7k2iS ! 

Swedes Iron 0phoUterers’Tacks*.*.*..^, 7 . 6 ;. 6 ® 76 * 10 * 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks vSain** i 

Tinned Swedes Iron uKoii^rwVicrs ®. ^ 1 . 0 ^ * 

Gimp and Lace Tacks.^75*10^ 76 * 10^6 \ 

esmssmiis 

8«vedes Iron B1U Posters’ or Railroad Ta^g 76 .f.‘. 046 % 
Swede. Steel T«k...U kind. 

Copper Tacks... dl> \ 

■SSShiJr nSi?* Trun * * nd Cloot 60*10 ft 

Trunk and Clout Nails .*.’ ’ .*.’ .'dU 10 &I 0 f 70 * 10*10 % 

blSk?tN3u k “ ld 01 ° Ut *** ixtl 0 ® 70*12*10 

Common and Patent Bnuis.*! 1 .’dls 70 * 10 1 70 * 10*10 % 

SSg«a Nalta .Wo*12|?2*lSfl2ft 

zM&Po.iii:;:.- ZSS2S2 2 1 

W«uroPrame tf Points *.*.*.*.*.*.*.'.‘*.dts 50*10 % 60*10*61 

iS d 8 * dai ® - c "“ u * #an. 1 . 1880 .- 
Ja»r££Lf.30*10*10 ft 

Double-pointed* Tacics 1111111111. dli 20A10 *o? { 

Wire Carpet Nalls ..*V.; 5 

Wire Brads and Nalls.*.*.*.* “‘See NalD^wfpS 

•*•* Brsds. R^* E. Mfg. Co.’sli-V^.dlsfewOft 

“ d -SSI 

Kcterprt- 00. \ 

Thimble Gkelns.—See Skeins. w * 10 * 

8t “‘ rt t0410 * A * 

S e o , Si?ile D '^he S i.* *•> . *»•**’ 

8 T%*«™ 1 . , “ 0n * °°. *»•"» 

Stamped, Japanned * Pleoed, list Jan. 20. IF'; 

at Tlre Benderij Up-t-te-ft’cr 0 4 * 

DetrolVpertectw} 1 Tlre'sender Ctr '.2!! “ \ 

Tobacco gutters. * 

Co. (Champion;.dls 20*10 9 30 3 

-.P dos 86.00 9 85.25 


uwweouvS CSI 

Enterprise Mfg. < 


...P dos8ii‘o6‘,dU 6 O 9 66 j" 

. ...dls 66 % 

.9 do* 824, dls 6 ftfti 0 t 

9 dot r/o.uo. dls 40 


Wood Bottom. 

All Iron.. 

Nashua Look Co.’a.... 

Wilson’s. 

Sargent’s. 

Acme..... 

Transom 1 ,! tiers 

Wollensajr;• Chiss s and 4, Rronsed Iron.d m sr » 

Wol enssk s Claes 8 and 4. Bronze Metal .. .dls 25 1 
Wollensak’s Class 8 and 4 , Brass... d!« * 

Wollensak’s Skylight Lifters. ..!.”!i'. .J 35 5 

Crown Eagle and Shield. diswil 

Relher’s Monsea Iron nods list Jan. 1, in87.dlVoO*2 
R ii5? r * BrOD,e OT Nickel Plate, list Jan. 1 , 


1887.. . 

Excelsior.. 

Shaw’s.. 

Parson’s Universal... 

Crown and Star. 

Traps. 

Oam*— 

Newhonae. . 

Oneldr. Pattern.. 

Game. Blake’s Patent-..,, 
Mouse and Rat— 
douse. Wood. Choker-,.. 

Mouse, Round Wire. 

Mouse, Cage, Wire. 

Mouse, Cateb-'em-allve..., 
Mouse," Bonanza . 


ilBb USD. X, 

.di* 60*2 i 

..dls 60*10*2 1 

.dls 50*10 

.dls 40 9 40*10 1 

.dls 60 • 

.dls 86 9 40*6 ft 

-.~dli 70 9 7C *6 ft 

..dls 40*1046 « 

-.9 dos holes. 11912 
...9 dos «L60, dls 10 ft 
...9 doe 12.60, dls 10 ft 
...9 dos lft.60 dls 1» ft 
.9 grow HO set 


.• gross 818.00, dls 16 2 

Bat, "Decoy •. 9 gross 810.00. dls 102 

Weal.. gross 810 

Hotchkiss Metallic Mouse, 6 -hole traps.T.79 dozOO# 

In full cases.. . 9 dos 76# 

B Trowels.—Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering ..dls 86 ft 

Reed's Brick end Plastering.dls 16 % 

PU * t ® rln gM.-dls 26 9 26*10 ft 

Peace’s Plastering.T..dla26ft 

ffiSPS*^ Maynard’a.dls 20 ft 

.. W 9 20 ft 

Worrell’s Brick mid Plastering.dls 20 ft 

Garden. . dls 70 % 

Trlera.—Butter and Obeeee..... .'.’.*.*‘.**dls 26 ft 

Tracks, Wareheaee, dec. 

B. * L. Block Co.’s list, 18&___......dls40ft 

Tabes. Boiler,—See Pipe 
Twine. BO. B. 

N°- J, Flax Twine, W and V4 h Balls. ... 22 # 80# 


No. 12, 

No.1? 

No. 24. 

No. 80, 

No. 264, Mattress, 
Chalk Line, Cotton, 
Mason Line, Linen, 

2- Piy Hemp, W and 1 

3- Ply Hemp. T tt 


3-Ply Hemp) 134 a Balis.* 
Cotton Wrappln 


-..21# 22# 

.-18# 28# ... 
..-18# 28# 

...16# 27# -.. 

.48 9 60# 

.26# 

i .. 

a Balls (Spring Twine)....-II 34 # 

.U6M 



wwn wrapping, 6 Balls to •*.’.*.*.*..- 16 # 9 l(U 

OoKrn Mope— 0 . 0 ) i*2 an’d l6 a to doaV.V.V 


... dls 00 9 0 C *6 ft 


*.*.*.*.*.‘.r.Vdis *«o*io£o j! 
.’.'.*.’.* *.*.'.*.* V.*.*dis 16*10 5 

.dls 90*69266 

jC<\m 40 ft 


Yteffi-Box.'” . 

fhmilcl 

Fisher * Norris Doable Screw.dls 16*10 ft 

Stephens'.<U« 25 980 ft 

Parker’s. .dls 20 9 26 ft 

SmSSTiriu.*;:;;.. 

Trenton.. 

Merrill’s.. 

Sargent’s. 

Backus and Union.. 

Double Screw Lac. 

Prentiss. 

Simmon’s Adjustable. 

Maw fUoro— 

Booney’s. Noe. 2*6.9 dos 816.00* dls 4 *10 » 

Sargent’s.dls 6094*10 ft 

Hopkins*. 9 dos ftl7.6oTdIsio ft 

Reading. . .dls 40*10 ft 

Wentworth....dls 20*10 ft 

Combination Hand Vise. 9 gro. 842.00 

Bauer’s Pipe vise*....d£ 10 ft 

W agon Boxes. 

Per lb. . nt* 

Wagon J acks.—Daisy.9 dos 84.00. dls 26 ft 

_ Waiter <J at tore. 

Smith’s Patent..9 dos 812 . 00 . au # 0 * 10*10 % 

J^mron's........9 dos nL00. dls 88Uft 

Penny’s^™.-.9 dosPoLJ14; Jap’d,816..dlsMft 

Appleton’s .9 dos 116.00, dls 60*101 

.dls 80*10 ft 

Washers. 

8Ue-... H 6-M H H ^ 

Well Baekets, Galvaaftsed. 

HiU’s......9 dos .,18 at., 84.26 1 14 at., 86JM 

£S5JP to ?'4A"fV""a— doE *’ 14 •*# M.26 9 84.60 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.9 dos 84.21 9 84.60 

Wffitlng’s Wired Top.9 dos 84.01 9 im 

Well W keels—e in., 88.861 10 m., 82.70 * UmD 

^Wiis. 




Market. Bar. * Ann., Noa. 0 to 18.dls 70*10976 ft 

Market. Coppered,-Nos. 0 to 18.dls 70970*6 ft 

Market, Galvanised, Nos. 0 to 18..dls 66*6 « 

Market Tin’d. Tinned list Noa. 0 to 18.dls C7I4 ft 

Stone Br. * Ann’d. Nos. 16 to 18,...dls 781497234*6 ft 

Stone. Bright * Ann’d, Noe. 10 to 26.dls76975*6 ft 

Stone. Br. * Ann'd, Noe. 27 to 36.dls 76*10*5 ft 

Stone, Tln'd. Tin’d list. Not. 18 to 86..dls 70970*10 ft 
Tinned Broom Wire. Noe. 18 to 24.dls 70*6970*10 ft 

Galvanised Fenoe.dls 66 ft 

Annealed Fence. Noe. 8 ft 0. .dls 75 5 

Annealed Grape. Noe. 10 to 14.dls 76 ft 

jrass. list. Jan. 18.'84.dis 169 SOC 

Copper, list Jan. 18,1884 .dls 20 S 26 ft 

Boro renoa^.See Trade Report 

Malln s Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 40ft 

Malin’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 80 ft 

Cast Steel Wire.dls 60 « 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.-86.00 to g. dls 80ft 

8teel Music Wire, Noe. 18 to80..7!!T...!T,766# * t 

Picture Wire. ...dls 60*1 Oft 

Barb iFire 8afety Guards.91000 80.00, dls 96 ft 

Wire Clotnes Llnea 8ee Lines. ' 

Wire Cloth, Netting, dec. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 34, 9 100 sq ft.81 00 

Painted Screen Cloth, No 83, 9 100 sq. ft .... lft.00 

Galvanized Wire Netting.ale 70*10 9 76ft 

Wire C4ooda.—Pee Bright Wire Goous. 

Wire Rope.—List May 1.1886. 

Iron.... . .dls 30 ft 

Cast Steel. .dls 40 ft 

Wrenches.—American Adjustable.dts'to 

Baxter’s A (Unstable M B’.dls40*:096< 

Baxter's Diagonal.<...dl# 40*11 9 60 ft 

Coes' Genuine.dls 66*6 

Coes’ " Mechanics'"..dls 5 . 1 *] 0*3 « 

Girard Standard ....dts 70*10 • 

Machinists, Sterling Wrench Co..dls 70*10*ft 

Lamson * Sessions Engineers’.dls 60*10 % 

l^unson ft Sessions' Standard .dls 70*10 « 

Coes Pattern, Wrongnt.) 

Girard Agricultural.! A . 

Lamson * Sessions' Agrlcultaral... f * • 80*6 % 

Sterling Wrought.J 

Demis * Call’s Patent Combination. dis 86 « 

Bern's * Call’s Merrick's Pattern ... ) dls 86 ft 

Bcmis ft Call’s Brlgg’s Patto.„..)!) . dS 26 * 

~ ----- - node* A * n »* ““ v.i-rr' 


The Favorite Pocket 1 Bright). 9 dos 84.00. dls 40ft 

Webr^rs Patent Combination.... dlsS \ 
Boardman’s......^..dls g AlOft 

Alligator. dls 60 ' 

Donohue’s Engineer.dls £0*10 ft 

acme. Brights....dls 60*8 ft 

Aarne, Nickeled.dls 60*8 ’ 

Walker 9 .......dls 66*!* 

Diamond Steel . ... . . .dls 66*3 ft 

„ Wringers, Clothes. . % 

Ll.xtJsu.10 1838, 82.60 off. 

Wraankt Goods. 

Staples Hooks. *c.. Is Jan. 12. *87.d1s *0*20980* ?< ft 


Digitized by ^ ooQle 
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THE IRON AGE. 


November 29, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

NOVEMBER 21, 1888. 

The following quotation 3 are for small lota. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere m our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND 8TREL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron : 

H to 2 in. round and square.. ( m , 90 ^ 2 00 c 

1 to 6 In. x to 1 in.» -9U @ J.uu? 

Refined Iron : 

to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to4 in. x% to \% In.V#tt> 2.10 @ ... * 

4^ to 0 in. x % to 1 in .I 

l to 6 in. x ty and 5-16.09 lb 2.80 @ ... .* 

Rods—^ and Tl-10 round and sq..%* lb 2.10 @ .. * 

Bands—1 to 0 x 3-10 to No. 12.^ lb 2 80 (it, 2.4* 

44 Burden Best ” Iron, base price. .$J lb a.00 @ ... * 
Burden’s “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, base 

price.W lb 2 80 @ . ...* 

“Ulster”. i> lb 8.10 «> ....* 

Norway Rods . 4 00 © S.00^ 

merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots. .2^* @ St 

Beet Cast Steel, base price in small lots 804* @ PW 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots .5^< @ (it 

For Classification and Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant. SteM Association of the United States. June 1, 
1888, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. Q. Cleaned. 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Coppet 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10. Ihb7. being quotations for ail sized lots. 

S § § I Weight* square foot and prices 

5 5 5 per pound. 


80 -96 

48- 96 - 

48-96 

00-90- 

60-90 

81 -96- 

84-90 


N 

O 

N 

O 

N 

O 

5 

£ 

8 ' K 

3 


<0 

2 

0 * 

s 
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0 

B 

2 

2 

2 a® 


0 
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0 


ec 





X' 

25 

25 

20 

27 

28 

81 33 

25 

25 

20 

28 

30 

34 

25 

25 

27 

29 

83 

30 ... 

25 

26 

28 

30 

34 

88 ... 

25 

2? 

29 

31 

35 


*25 

‘*3 

30 

32 

80 


25 

30 

32 

37 



26 

31 





27 






28 






80 







10 to 10. V lb 2.75 @ 2.80* 8.25 @.* 

17 to 2C .lb 2.85 to 8 00* 8.25 @ 8.50 * 

21 to 24.V lb 8.00 @8.10* 8.50 @ * 

25 and J0....V lb 8 20 8.50 @.* 

27 .^ lb 8.85 @ 8.37H* 8.75 @.* 

28 .%llb 8.50 @....*4.00 to * 

B. B. 2 d qua). 

Gahr’d, 14 to 20, $ lb. 4.50 @.... 4 88 @.* 

Galy’d,: 1 to 24. V lb, 4.87^ @ . ... 4.75 @.* 

GalT’d, 25 to 20, $ lb. 5 25 @... . 5.12 @ .* 

Galv’d. 27. W lb, 6.02^ @ .... 5.48 @.* 

Galy’d. 28. 9 lb, 6.00 @. 5.86 @ . ..* 

Patent Planished.$ lb A 10* B, 9* 

Russia.$ lb 91** @ 10* 

American Cold Rolled B. B.%) lb 5* @ 7* 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.$ lb 15 * 

Extra Cast .0R lbl0U @ 17 * 

Bwaged. Cast.$ lb 16 * 

Best Double 8 hear.$4 lb 15 * 

Blister. 1 st quality.lb 12 ^* 

German Steel, Best. 09 lb 10 * 

2d quality.$ lb 9 * 

8 d quality.# *> 8 * 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.V lb 15 * 

2 d quality.$ lb 14 * 

8 d quality.V lb 12 * 4 * 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca, Pigs.25* 

8 traits. Pigs. 25* 

Englisn. Pigs.24V4* 

8 traits in Bars. 26* 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade. 1 C 10x14.16 00 to .... 

“ * 1C, 12x18. 6.25 @ .. 

“ 10, 14 x20. 6.00 @ .... 

•• “ .tC, 20 x 28....... 1250 & .... 

“ •• ... ..TX, 10x14. 7.50 @ .... 

• “ ... IX, 12 x 12. 7 75 01 .... 

“ “ .IX. 14 x 20. 7.50 @ .... 

“ “ .IX. 20x28. 15 50 @ . .. 

“ “ .DC, 12*4 X 17. 5 75 @ ... 

“ “ .DX, 12*6 x 17. .. 7 25 to .... 

Call and Grade. 1 C. 10 x 14. 6.00 m .... 

“ “ IC. 12 x 12 . 6 25 to ... 

“ “ IC. 14x20. 6.00 @ .... 

•• “ IX, 10x14 . 7.50 to .... 

“ “ IX, 12x 12 . 7 75 to .... 

“ “ IX .14 x20 . ... 7.50 @ .... 

Alla way Grade.IC. 10 x II.$5.87*4 @ .. 

“ “ IC, 12x12. 6.5u@ .... 

“ “ IC, 14 x 20 . 5.87*4 @ .... 

“ “ IC, 20 x 28. 11.50 @ 

“ “ IX. 10x14. 0.25 @ .. . 

“ “ ...IX, 12 x 12 . 6 50@ .... 

“ “ IX, 14 x 20 . 6.25 @ .... 

44 44 IX, 20 x 28. 18.00 

44 44 ...DC, 12*4 x 17. 00 @ ... 

44 44 . .DX, 12*4x17. 6.00 @ .... 

Coke Plates — Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20 .$5.00 to .... 

10 x 20 . 7.50 @ .... 

20x28.10.25 .... 

IX, 10 x 14, 14 x 20. 5.75 

BV Grade.—1C, 10 x 14. 14 x 20 .4.00 @ 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.— 1 C, 14 x 20 .$4.62*4 (ft ... 

20 x 28 . 9JS@ ... 

IX, 14 x 20. 5.62*4 (ft .... 

20 x 28.11.87*4 @ .... 

▲became Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 . 4.50 @ .... 

20x28. 9.00 @ .... 

IX, 14 x 20 . 5.50 @ ... 

20 x 28. 10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

IXX, 14 x 20.112 sheets.$12.50 @ $12.~5 

IXX, 14x28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 @ 

IXX, 14x81.112 sheets .14.25 @ 

Copper. 

Duty:’ Pis,* Bar and Ingot. 4*; Old Copper, 8 * 
V lb. Manufactuied (including all articles or 
which Coppe ils a component of chief value.', 
45 l.ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake.@ 18 ) 4 * 

44 Anchor ” Brand.. @18 * 


All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.‘*8 0.80 0.32 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.25* 

Circles, 00 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sbeet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 90 inches diameter, 0 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28* 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29* 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.81* 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 3 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,19 and 14 x 48 

each. 8* 

Tinning sheets on one side. 80 x 00 each .30* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each.15* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each. .12* 

for tinning boiler sizes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each. 12* 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot.2*4* 

For tinning both sides doable the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 . Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 


Beamless Copper. 

% inch ty lb.50* 

*4 44 44 44 * 

% 44 44 42* 

44 44 . 40* 

% “ “ 89* 

1 44 44 87* 

1*4 44 44 84* 


Seamless Brass. 

54 inch V .47* 

*4 44 4 ‘ 41* 

« 44 44 89* 

•» « .87* 

ft 44 44 . 86* 

1 44 44 84* 

1*4 44 44 .81* 


Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list. .10 @ 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 $ 100 lb. 

Western Spelter..5*4* @ 0* 

“ Bergenport ”. 804f 

‘‘Bertha’’.7% @ 8* 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2*4* $llb. 

600 lb casks.604* 

Per lb. 7 * 4 * 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, $2 ^ 100 lb. Old Lead, 2* $ lb. Pipe 
and Sheets. 84$lb. 

American. 4*4 @ 4*4* 

Newark.4*J @ 4 * 4 * 

Bar. 5 * 4 # 

Pipe, subject to trade discount. 6 * 4 * 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15* 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount.45c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7*4* 

Solder. 

*4 (ft H (Guaranteed).16* 

Extra Wiping.13*4* 

The prices of the many other qualit'es of Solder 
m the market indicated by priyate brands vary 
according tc composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson ... . .. .9 lb 1804 @ 14* 

Hallett 8 . 44 11*4* 

Plumbers 9 Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops. 56A10A2 

Ground «toDs, Hydrant Cocks. Ac.5541042 

Corporation Cocks.. 5541042 


Corporation Cocks, 44 Mueller” Pattern, from 

Western list. 55&10&I 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks....£04104* 

Compression Basin Cocks.. 5041049 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.SQ&iOftf 

Compression Pantry Cocks. 5041049 

Couipresdon Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks .5041049 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. .. 5041041 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Rill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.504104* 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.564104* 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.554104* 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basis 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Vaives and Suction Baskets.5541041 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 564104* 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25. .dis ID 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.80...dig 19 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, £ jlder- 

Ing Nipples and Unions.554104* 

Union Joints.604104* 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles anc Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.SSAlCAt 

Hose Goods . 654104* 

Steam and Gas Fitters 9 Brass mod 
Iron Work. 

Discount 

percent 

Brass Globe Valves.604104* 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with F'nished 

Brass Wneels.404104* 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

004104 * 

Brass Globe Angie and Corner Valves.... .6041042 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.604104* 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves Fnnk’s Patent. 

604104* 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.604104* 

Brass Check Valves.004104* 

Brass Hose Valves.ftO&lO&f 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves.OOAlOlt 

Brass Safety Valves.. .OOAlOftt 

Brass Vacuum Valves.5OA10At 

Brass Whistle Valves.60A10At 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

fiOAlOAt 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50A10ftt 

Brass Pump Valves.50A10A* 

Brass Steam Cocks.57*41104* 

Brass Service, Meter and Unijn Meter 

Cocks.57*4A10A* 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cop*.. 

604104* 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups 

504104* 

Brass Lubricators. 004104* 

Bran Air Valves.604104* 

Brass Air Cocks.604104* 

Brass Gauge Cocks.554104* 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs. ..504104* 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joint*.504104* 

Brass Test Pumps. 504104* 

Brass Steam Fittings. Rough.004104* 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.2 4104* 

Brass Union Joints. 604104* 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipolee .. ..554104* 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.554104* 

Iron Body Globe, Angie, Cross and Checz 

Valves .654104* 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.654104* 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 654104* 

All Iron Valves.654104* 


Ml acell tneo a s. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings . 

Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings.. 


Discount 
per cent 
. ...70419- 
. .73419 


Paints* 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’_ $ lb 22 @ 24# 

*• Ordinary. 6 1 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 @ 15* 

44 44 best. 94 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8*; assorted cans. 11* 

Blue. Prussian, fair to best—.40 <a 55* 

“ 44 44 in oQ.45 g 55* 

‘* Chinese dry . 79* 

4< Ultramarine.18® 90* 

Brown, Spanish.. 1)4* 

Van Dyke.10® 3* 

Dryers. Patent American, .ass’d cans, 9*; kegs. 7* 

Green, Chrome..15® *9* 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 @ 18 ® 25* 

Green, Paris..good, 10*; best, 25* 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 80*; best, 8* 

Iron Baiut. Bright Red. 

Iron Paint, Brown .f ft lm 

Iron Paint, Purple .. •$** 

Iron Puint. Ground in oil. Bright Red_ 9 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Red .fl *> 5H* 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.f* b 5(4* 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.f b I* 

Litharge.9H* 

Mineral Paints.* ® 4* 

Orange Mineral .19* 

Red I/ead. American.9W* 

Red Venetian (Eng dry.$1.96®»UT 

Red Venetian in oil..asst’d cast, 11* ; kegs, * 

Red Indian Dry.9® lb 

Rose Pink .19® W* 
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The Edison Magnetic Separator. ' 

After a senes of experiments conducted 
over a considerable period, T. A. Edison 
has developed the magnetic separator in¬ 
vented by him into a practical machine. 
The principle upon which it is based 
is extremely simpl'e, consisting, as it 
does, of deflecting by a powerful magnet 
those particles in a mixture of ore and 
gangue which are magnetic in their fall by 


tograph was taken a number of minor 
changes have been made without affect¬ 
ing the general design. The ore which 
is first crushed and screened (this part 
of the apparatus not being shown in our 
engraving) is delivered by a bucket ele¬ 
vator into the hopper, shown in part in our 
engraving. In the bottom of this hopper is 
a long slit, which can be closed by a sharp- 
edged casting, balanced by the counter¬ 
weight shown. Below the hopper is mount- 


on either side of the projection to the'floor 
of the line of the slot in the hopper, a 
slender, movable partition is placed in 
position on the floor. Now, there exists a 
narrow zone within which those particles 
collect which are only very slightly de¬ 
flected particles of gangue, to which a 
minute speck of magnetite may adhere. 
In order to collect this material separately 
the partition is made in the form of a nar¬ 
row box, which has been facetiously termed 



THE EDISON MAGNETIC IRON ORE SEPARATOR, 


its field. The quartz or other gangue fall¬ 
ing by the magnet are not affected by 
its attraction. The particles of magnetite 
or of magnetic oxide are diverted from the 
vertical sufficiently to reach the floor at a 
point considerably removed from that 
which they would attain in a free fall. 
Given, then, a thin sheet of ore dropping by 
a broad magnet, the gangue accumulates 
immediately below the orifice from which 
the sheet fell, while the magnetic particles 
of the ore will be found separated from it. 
The accompanying engraving, from a 
photograph of the machine now in 
place at Edison’s laboratory, at Llew¬ 
ellyn Park, N. J., will clearly show 
how this principle has been carried out. 
We may state, however, that since the pho- 


ed the magnet, a casting weighing 3 tons in 
this case, around which are wrapped a series 
of coils of wire. To regulate the pov er 
of the magnet, the arrangement provided 
is shown, by which any desired number of 
the coils can be arranged in multiple arc 
or in series. In the apparatus as now 
modified, this arrangement is put out 
of the way, being mounted on the 
top of the magnet instead of at the 
side. A dynamo lurnishes a current of 
25 to 30 amperes and 110 volts. Since 
our engraving was made a hand-wheel and 
screw have been added to move the mag¬ 
net forward or backward, as needed, 
scales being provided to record its exact 
position. In order to separate more sharply 
the gangue from the ore as it accumulates 


the “ mugwump.” Lately a scale has been 
attached to the floor and to the wall, in 
order to facilitate the recording of the ex¬ 
act position of the “mugwump.” Imme¬ 
diately above the magnet is a pipe with a 
series of perforations, through which jets 
of air, supplied by a fan, can be projected 
against the following sheet of material to 
be concentrated should it be considered 
desirable to remove the dust from the ore. 

Experiments have been made on various 
ores with the Edison separator. Among 
those treated being ores from the Port 
Henry and Chateaugay mines, of the Lake 
Champlain district, and from the Croton 
mines in Putnam County, N. Y. The results 
of the separation have not been checked 
in every case by chemical analysis, and in 
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some instances the latter is not completed. 
We are in a position, through the courtesy 
of John Birkinbine, of Philadelphia, con¬ 
sulting engineer of T. A. Edison, to place 
the following data before the readers of 
The Iron Age. 

Witherbees, Sherman & Co., of Port 
Henry, N. Y., have hud a number of sep¬ 
arations made of two classes of ore which 
their mines produce—viz., the “New Bed 
Lean” and the “Old Bed Ore.” The 
former is within the Bessemer limit as to 
phosphorus, but it is a part of the material 
mined with the richer ore of the vein. 
The object of the separation would be to 
remove the silica, whicb is present in so 
large a quantity as to prevent the advan¬ 
tageous shipment of the ore to the fur¬ 
naces. The following analyses shows that 
the result is satisfactory, so far as the 
quality is concerned: 

Separation of New Bed Lean Ore , Pori Henry. 

Concen- 



Crude ore. 

trates. 

Tailings 

7.67 

A. Crushed to 1 Iron... .53.20 

69 IX) 

20 mesh... 

... fPhos... 0.08 

0.01 

0.08 

B. Crushed to 1 Iron....51.60 

70.00 

7.80 

10 mesh... 

... ) Phos... 0 025 

0.018 

0.41 

C. Above 

10) Iron ..52.20 
... fPhos... 0.082 

66.80 

18.70 

mesh .... 

0.013 

0.085 


The Old Bed ore is rich in iron, but it is 
also high in phosphorus, and the experi¬ 
ments were made to determine to what 
extent phosphorus can be removed by 
magnetic separation, that element being 
present in the ore in the form of crystals 
of apatite. 

Separation of Old Bed Ore , Port Henry . 


Concen- 

Crude ore. trates. Tailings. 

Iron . 59.5 Gfl.15 7.10 

Phosphorus. 1.77 0.41 11.06 

Iron. . 62.0 70.90 9.25 

Phosphorus. 1.46 0.18 10.54 

Iron. 64.20 71.20 9.00 

Phosphorus. 1.39 0.31 11.57 


It will be observed that while a consider¬ 
able proportion of the phosphorus has been 
eliminated it is still above the Bessemer 
limit. When it is considered how quickly 
a few stray crystals of apatite will affect 
the result the delicacy of the opera¬ 
tion of removing the phosphorus will be 
appreciated. 

The following result was obtained in a 
test of ore from the waste dump of the 
Croton mine, Putnam County, N. Y : 

Separation of Croton Ore. 

Crude ore. Concentrates. Tailings 

Iron. 37.1)7 64.72 11.04 

Phosphorus 0.38 0.10 0.97 

8o far as we know the tests thus far 
have not been carried out by weighing 
concentrates and tailings produced by 
running through large quantities. It may 
be well, however, to call attention to the 
fact that a high percentage of iron in the 
tailings does not imply a heavy loss of 
metal. A simple computation will prove 
this. Thus, in the case of sample A of 
Port Henry, New Bed Lean, if there were 
no waste, the loss of iron represented by 
tailings carrying 7.67 per cent, would be 
only 3.86 pounds in 100 pounds of the 
metal contained in the original ore. 

Mr. Edison has not, however, confined 
himself to magnetites. He has experi¬ 
mented with roasting non-magnetic ores, 
in order to first convert its oxide into the 
magnetic oxide, and then putting it 
through his machine. The possibilities of 
handling titaniferous ores have also been 
taken into consideration. One of his ma¬ 
chines is now being put up in Michigan, 
and others have been ordered. 


Light . Heat and Power reports that the 
new holder built by R. D. Wood & Co., of 
this city, for the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, of Chicago, has been fin¬ 
ished and accepted by the company. The 
history of this holder is somewhat peculiar. 
It has a capacity of about 3,100,000 feet, 
covers about seven-tenths of an acre, and 
has been entirely finished within five 
months of the time it was started. The 


contract signed by the builders called for 
the completion of two-thirds of the holder 
this month. The builders have delivered 
the holder fully finished, complete in all 
details, and in working condition, ten 
days in advance of the time set for the fin¬ 
ishing of the two-thirds. The pressures 
on this holder are forty-four, sixty-five and 
and eighty-six tenths, respectively, with 
air. 


The Bartlett Water Supply Scheme. 


J. R. Bartlett has addressed to the Com¬ 
missioners of the Sinking Fund of New 
York a communication from which we ex¬ 
tract the following: 

I respectfully call your attention to the 
great need of this city for an additional 
supply of water for domestic use, sanitary 
purposes and for the requirements of com¬ 
merce and manufactures, and herewith 
submit for your consideration a proposition 
to furnish from some sources independent 
of the Croton water-shed an ample quan¬ 
tity of pure and wholesome water, not less 
than 50,000,000 gallons daily, or such 
larger quantity as may be desired to meet 
these demands, delivered under pressure, 
into the lower part of the city, from the 
storage reservoirs and sources of supply of 
the Society for Establishing Useful Manu¬ 
factures, of the Leliigh Valley Railroad 
Company, lessees of the Morris Canal and 
Banking Company, and of the West Mil¬ 
ford Water Storage Company, the Mont¬ 
clair Water Company, and other com¬ 
panies, and from the sources of the Passaic 
River and tributaries, and from Rockland 
and Orange Counties in the State of New 
York, all west of the Hudson River, a 
region adapted by nature to supply water 
in ample quantity and of unexceptionable 
quality, and the reservoirs of the West 
Milford Water Storage Company and of 
the Montclair Water Company are situ¬ 
ated within convenient reach of New 
York, and at elevations sufficient to secure 
the requisite head pressure. The above 
sources of supply are known to be ample 
to meet all of the requirements Of the 
cities of Northern New Jersey, and to leave 
a surplus applicable to your needs. These 
waters will be conducted in pipes or in a 
permanently constructed aqueduct to the 
Jersey City shore of the Hudson River, 
under which, through a tunnel, the water 
will be conducted in suitable pipes of am¬ 
ple strength to secure absolute safety, 
guaranteeing a continuous flow of the 
waters required under a head pressure of 
at least 300 feet, delivered at such a point 
on the west side of the lower part of the 
city of New York as your honorable board 
may determine, within three years from 
date of contract, at the price of $75 per 
1,000,000 gallons, payable quarter-yearly 
after delivery shall nave commenced. In 
this plan all Interstate questions are 
avoided, all riparian rights protected, and 
the waters from the sources mentioned 
will be in addition to the ample quantities 
provided for all the cities and towns in New 
Jersey dependent upon the Passaic water¬ 
shed for their supplies. 


It is difficult, says Engineering , to 
measure the to+al resistance of a large 
battery of accumulators owing to the 
smallness of this resistance and the high 
electromotive force of the battery. J. D. 
Dallas has, however, pointed out a method 
of overcoming these difficulties by coup¬ 
ling up the battery when composed of an 
odd number of cells, so as to form two 
. . n +1 

batteries, one consisting of —cells, and 

n —1 

the other of — g —. The resultant electro¬ 
motive force is then that due to a single 
cell, and the resistance can easily be de¬ 
termined. 


Endless Bope Hoist for Shafts. 

At the last meeting of the Engineers 
Club of Philadelphia, a description was 
presented by A. H. Storrs of Poore’s end¬ 
less rope hoist for shafts. 

This system of hoisting is said to be par¬ 
ticularly applicable to shafts of great depth. 
The advantages claimed are that it enables 
smaller engines to do the work, and effect* 
a saving, as against the ordinary engines 
with drums, of about 50 per cent, in the 
first cost of the plhnt, and greatly decreases 
the running expenses, owng to the much 
smaller steam consumption; the ropes, 
working altogether in straight lines, should 
be longer lived; and worn out hoisting 
ropes can be used for tail ropes; the cages 
run with less oscillation, the length of the 
rope is easily adjusted; and there is de¬ 
creased danger of overwinding. The 
plant, as put in at the Neilson Colliery of 
J. Langdon & Co., Inc., consists of a pair 
of 28 x 60-inch horizontal engines, witha 
pair of wood-faced rope sheaves and brake 
wheel, all 14 feet in diameter, placed on the 
crank shaft. In addition to the regular 
brake for controlling the engines, an extra 
brake is provided with which the engineer 
can clamp the hoisting rope into the 
grooves of the engine sheaves in case of an 
emergency, such as the breaking of a rope. 
The tower head sheaves are 12 feet in di¬ 
ameter. 

The hoisting rope is made of special 
steel, 14 inch in diameter, with a 
hemp center, and runs from one cage 
over the head sheave to one of the 
engine sheaves, thence to and around a 
transfer sheave to the other engine sheave, 
and over the other head sheave to the 
other cage. The cages are also connected 
by an 14 inch iron wire tail rope, 
running from the bottom of one cage 
around a small sump sheave at the bottom 
of the shaft and to the bottom of the other 
cage. This sump sheave hangs in the 
bight of the tail rope, and is free to move 
on vertical guides. The transfer sheave, 
before mentioned, is a wrought spoke 
wheel about 16 feet in diameter, so set that 
it can be moved toward, or away from, 
the engine sheaves, thus adjusting the 
length of the rope, and its position is al¬ 
ways such that the lines of pull of the 
ropes are tangents both to itself and to the 
engine sheaves, thus avoiding any side 
wear on the grooves or rope. The total 
hoist is about 1380 feet. The cages weigh 
3 tons each and an empty car about 1^ tons. 
The cars carry from 24 to 3 tons of coal or 
rock. The cages, cars and ropes being 
perfectly balanced, the load in the car 
and the friction of the machinery is all that 
the engines have to overcome, and, as this 
load is constant all through the hoist, a 
steadier engine speed is obtained than 
with drums. 


A torpedo boat may be pierced in sev¬ 
eral places at or below the water line, and 
yet flotation may be secured by moving at 
a high speed. This has been proved by 
an interesting experiment tried by the 
English builders, Messrs. Thornycroft & 
Co., in a new boat. A hole of f inch 
diameter was made in the side, about 1 
foot under water, and when the boat was 
at rest the water flowed in very rapidly, 
but when moving at a speed greater than 
10 knots per hour a skin of water was 
drawn over the hole, which resisted any 
inflow. 


A natural gas vein of great power was 
penetrated on the 26th ult., at a point 
nine miles northeast of Tuscola, Ill, in the 
Champaign district.- A well, which was 
being bored for water, had reached a 
depth of 367 feet, when water and rocks 
were forced out of it high in the air. A 
pipe w as inserted and the gas ignited, the 
resulting flame being 30 feet high. 
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Arch Presses for Sab-Pressing. 

The manufacture of the parts of clocks, 
watches and other similar work by the aid 
of sub-presses calls for a different construc¬ 
tion of press for working the sub-press 
than that ordinarily used For blanking and 
punching sheet metal. We illustrate on 
this page three different sizes of these 
presses, built by Messrs. Blake & Johnson, 
of Waterbury, Conn., including one to be 
worked by foot and two sizes of power 
presses. The larger of the power presses 
is designed to cut out, by the aid of the 
sub-press, pieces similar to clock frames 
from sheet metal, and make all the aper¬ 
tures of whatever shape that may be re¬ 
quired in the frame, at one motion of the 
plunger, thus accomplishing at one stroke 
the work which by the old method re- 


lias prosecuted this work, gradually in¬ 
creasing the depth as the transatlantic ves¬ 
sels have increased in size. From 1873 to 
1887 the seagoing trade of Montreal in¬ 
creased from 412,478 tons to 870,773, and 
it is expected that next year the tonnage 
will be upward of 1,000,000. 


The Ohio Biver Talley. 

The corn crop of the Ohio River Valley 
this season is one of the largest that was 
ever produced, and although the heavy 
rains and high water have injured the 
quality in some localities, the yield is 
enormous. The valley producing corn 
commences about 30 miles above Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., and extends almost uninter- 


tracted, the slop is fed to perhaps millions 
of cattle and hogs. Besides the corn crop 
of this region, on the Kentucky side is the 
heaviest producing tobacco district of the 
West. 

Lying in this favored agricultural coun¬ 
try, there is no wonder that the cities of 
Owensboro, Mt. Vernon, Henderson, Ev¬ 
ansville and Paducah are flourishing. 
Evansville and Paducah are contiguous to 
one of the finest timber sections of the 
State of Kentucky. The former is the 
largest hardwood market in the West, and 
her manufacturing interests are furthered 
by cheap fuel, for the city and surround¬ 
ing country are underlaid with coal, which 
is delivered at 75 cents per ton for steam 
purposes. Quite a number of well-known 
Foundries and machine shops are located 
there, besides plow and wagon works. 



Fig. 1 .—Foot Press. 


Figs. 2 and 3 .—Power Presses. 


ARCH PRESSES FOR SUB-PRESSING, BUILT BY MESSRS. BLAKE & JOHNSON, WATERBURY, CONN. 


quired several operations. The smaller 
power press and the foot press are designed 
lor the smaller parts of watches that are 
made from sheet metal. These presses are 
of a form that gives to them great rigidity, 
which is a very important point in work¬ 
ing sub-press. The adjustment of the 
plunger is accomplished by means of a 
wedge and screw, the wedge being carried 
forward or backward by the screw as may 
be necessary to carry the dies and punches 
into proper position to do their work. 
This device works very accurately, and 
admits of very close adjustment 

Blake & Johnson build eight sizes of the 
power presses for sub-pressing, ranging in 
weight from 400 pounds to 4000 pounds. 


The official opening of the deepened 
*hip channel from Montreal to Quebec 
took place recently. A clear water depth 
of 27J feet throughout has now been se¬ 
cured, “ except at a few points which can 
be finished by the time of low water next 
fall.” For many years the Government 

* 


ruptedly on both sides of the river down 
to Cairo, Ill., in some places broadening 
out 10 miles in width on one side. For 
instance, the Louisville and Nashville Rail¬ 
road runs on a trestle and embankment 
from Henderson, Kv., to Evansville, Ind., 
over a corn field for 10 miles. On the 
Wabash River, which runs between the 
States of Illinois and Indiana and empties 
into the Ohio, is probably the largest body 
of the great corn-producing lands; here 
the fields are from 15 to 25 miles wide. 

Near this locality, at Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
is one of Hudnut’s grits and hominy mills 
that grinds 3000 bushels of corn per day. 
This is supplied by a steady stream of 
farm wagons, the railroad, and a steamer 
owned by the mill and employed entirely 
in transporting the corn crops from up 
and down the river to the mill. Most of 
this corn along the valley is manufactured 
into breadstuff, starch and feed meal, at 
the different cities, but much of it is con¬ 
sumed by the distilleries of Kentucky and 
Illinois, where after the spirits are ex- 


Henderson has a fine and most success¬ 
ful cotton mill, and has five or six tobacco 
warehouses used for stemming and pack¬ 
ing the leaf for foreign shipment. Padu¬ 
cah is more pretentious. It lies at the 
junction of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers with the Ohio, and is the transfer 
int for cargoes to and from those rivers, 
ithin a few miles of the city, between 
the Cumberland and Tennessee, lie beds 
of fine deposits of brown ore, which, 
together with other attractions, such as 
cheap fuel, lime rock, shipuing facilities, 
and a bonus from the city, induced St. 
Louis capital to erect a furnace in the city 
limits. The Foreman Soft Steel Company 
is established near by. which, if success¬ 
ful, will take the entire output of the fur¬ 
nace. This process, for which a patent 
has just been granted, converts any kind 
of melted iron, regardless of properties, 
into steel, as it runs from the furnace or 
cupola, into either castings or ingots for 
rolling. Already a rail mill is contem¬ 
plated in connection. 
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Improved Feed-Grinding Mills. 

A few months since we briefly described 
an improved form of feed-grinding mill 
made by the Foos Mfg. Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio. We take special pleas¬ 
ure, therefore, in presenting in this issue 
engravings which more clearly explain the 
main features of the design 

Of the illustrations on this page Figs. 1 
and 2 show a mill divided at the shaft and 
the upper part raised, so that the inside 
can be seen. This is done by simply re¬ 
moving two nuts. The ease of access to 
the working parts of the mill for examina¬ 
tion will be of interest to all considering 


The crusher or conveyer on the main 
shaft is represented at M, and is shown m 
detail in Fig. 4. The crusher A is cast 
with a recess in one of the lugs, B, from 
the inside, into which is dropped the head 
of a bolt, C, long enough to extend clear 
through the hub of the running plate head 
D. It is then fastened securely in place 
by a nut which is held in place (so it can¬ 
not possibly work loose) by one of the 
company’s own nut locks. The crusher is 
locked to the running head by a tenon on 
the end of the crusher, engaging with one 
on the head. Thus the crusher cannot 
move around on the shaft, nor backward 
or forward, but is held firmly in place. It 


It will sometimes happen, however that 
pieces of iron will get into a mill toolaree 
to work through the crusher box to the 
plates, so that before the pin breaker gets 
ap opportunity to act the damage is done 
To prevent accidents of this kind a safety 
bottom is provided. This is shown in 
Fig. 5. The lower case or main frame 
A A is cust without any bottom. At the 
point directly under the crusher B on the 
shaft is a separate casting or bottom, C 
which fits closely and tightly in the space 
left in the lower case; and this is held in 
place by a bar or lever, D, hung at each 
end on bolts E E. These bolts are drawn 
up so that the bar holds the casting or 





Fig. 1.— View of Hopper Arrangement. 


Fig. 3 .—Grinding Plates. 
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Fig. 2 .—General View of Mill. 


Fig. 4 .—The Crusher. 
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the purchase of such a machine. The 
lower case or mam frame A of the mill is 
made in one continuous casting. The legs 
B B, upon which it rests, and to w’hich it 
is securely bolted, are heavy castings. The 
shaft C is of cold-rolled steel, and of 
ample size in each mill to carry the 
largest pulleys and belts which may be 
desired. It runs on three long bearings, 
DEF, all in the single casting or main 
frame, so that these bearing are always in 
line. The journals are all made in half 
boxes, and can easily be adjusted when 
any wear occurs. All the bearings are 
babbitted, and will run for years before 
wearing out. The fly-wheel, pulley and 
running head J, K, L, respectively, are 
each carefully balanced separately before 
being put on the shaft. The fly-wheel is 
of special design, and turned on the face 
and both sides. 


can, however, be easily removed if de¬ 
sired. Nuts, bolts or set screws are thus 
dispensed w r ith inside the crusher-box, and 
cannot work loose and get into the plates. 

While every precaution is taken to guard 
against pieces of iron or other dangerous 
material getting into the mill, an accident 
of this kind may happen. To avoid any 
serious breakage, therefore, the makers use 
a pin breaker, which consists of a wooden 
connecting pin in the yoke holding the 
temper screw’. Any hard substance, as a 
nail or spike, coming between the plates 
will break this pin, the yoke and screw’ 
will be thrown to one side, thus relieving 
the pressure on plates, which will separate 
as shown, and the nail or other article w ill 
drop below and can be Removed at lower 
spout. A new’ pin can be put in the yoke 
and the mill is again ready for w’ork. 
This device has proved very efficient. 


bottom firmly in place. *The bar is suffi¬ 
ciently strong for all kinds of grinding, or 
any legitimate work, but should any piece 
of iron or other substance, as shown at G, 
too hard to grind get into the mill it will 
cause the bar to break at the point F, 
where it bears against the bottom (as that 
is the weakest point), when the casting or 
bottom will fall out, as shown by dotted 
lines. No damage is done to the mill, and 
the casting can be replaced in a moment 
by using another bar, a number of which 
are furnished with each mill. The value 
of these tw o features will be readily ap¬ 
preciated. 

Returning to Fig. 2 w r e would explain 
that to the still head N and the running 
head L are bolted the grinding plates. 
One set of these are show’n in Fig. 3. h 
will be not ced that the plan is that of 
gradual reduction. First, there are lar^ 
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ribs on the running plates, close around 
the shaft, which lack less than £ inch of 
coming in contact with corresponding ribs 
on the still plate. These ribs engage the 
grain, small pieces of cob, &c., which have 
been broken by a breaker, and further re¬ 
duced by the crusher or conveyer on shaft, 
and reduce them to small, uniform pieces, 
so that a large per cent, of the work, fully 
one-half, is done close to the shaft within 
a radius of about 2$ to 3 inches. Then 
come numerous small (A-like figures) A, 
which stand nearly i inch above the sur¬ 
face of the plates. These have sharp 
edges and cut the small pieces of grain, 
&c., as they pass from one to the other. 
Then comes a ring of fine reversed inclines, 
B B, extending entirely around the outer 
edge of both running and still plate. 
These take the grain, now reduced to 
small, gritty particles, and by rubbing re¬ 
duce a portion of the product to a soft, 
floury meal. The metal used for the 
grinding plates is a special mixture of 
great hardness. The A-shaped figures, as 


are thrown or shoveled into the hopper, 
and upon the double breakers, the entire 
length of which engages the ears, keeping 
them in constant motion or agitation, so 
they cannot clog or bridge over. The 
broken pieces of cobs and grain pass to 
the crusher on the main shaft, where 
they are still further reduced, as already 
explained, anu conveyed to the plates to 
be ground to the desired fineness. The 
large slide is used to regulate amount of 
crushed cobs to be ground. 


Heating Coke Ovens by Natural Gas. 


From a recent issue of the Pittsburgh 
Timed we take the following: 

The experiment of heating coke ovens 
by natural gas has been tried in the Con- 
nellsville region with success. The Cen¬ 
tral Conn ells ville Coke Company, supplied 
by the Southwest Natural Gas Company, 
has used it for some time and is satisfied 
with the results. The Walston Company, 



Fig. 5.— Safety Bottom. 
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will be readily understood, must wear to 
the surface before becoming useless. The 
figures are alike on both sides, and when 
one side is used in grinding, the other side 
remains untouched, so that when one side 
becomes worn the mill can be run in the 
opposite direction, which is merely done 
by crossing the belt, changing the spout 
and gear wheel, and the other side of the 
figures, which are not worn in the least, is 
used, thus furnishing a fresh, new surface; 
and as these are used the action of the 
grain, it is claimed, sharpens the dull side. 
The plates are thus self-sharpening. 

Suitable adjustments are provided for 
the plates in case of changing them, and 
for regulating for fine or coarse grinding. 
These are simple and easily made. 

We should refer also to the double 
breakers with which each mill is fitted. 
These breakers, which are at the bot¬ 
tom of the feed-hopper of each mill, con¬ 
sist of two intergeared crushers, receiv¬ 
ing motion direct from the main shaft 
by a gear-wheel, causing them to revolve 
toward each other. These crushers have 
fingers or lugs which catch the ears of 
corn and break the cobs in pieces. Di¬ 
rectly under these breakers or crushers, 
and between them and the crusher on the 
main shaft, is a large slide which can be 
moved back and forth. The ears of corn 


in Jefferson County, also tried the experi¬ 
ment about ten days ago and is satisfied 
with the results. The theory of the ex¬ 
periment is that by using wood to start the 
fire time for warming up a cold oven is 
much longer and the first drawing of coke 
is of an inferior quality. From the first 
results of the natural gas experiment, 
which gives first-class coke on the primary 
drawing, the idea has gained ground that 
the natural gas as a kindling will be uni¬ 
versally adopted. A number of coke men 
expressed opinions on the subject yester¬ 
day, and the feeling was that the expense 
of the fixtures would be more than could 
be repaid by the improved quality of the 
first drawing. A representative of the 
II. C. Frick Company said that he knew 
the first drawing of the ovens lit with 
wood or coal w T as of an inferior grade, but 
that it could be used in blast furnaces. If 
any one w T ho understood the practical 
working of ovens would think for a 
moment, they would see that they might 
run for two years continually, then per¬ 
haps lay off for anywhere from one to six 
months. Now, a gas fixture that can only 
be used once in two and one-half years 
w r ould be rather an encumbrance. Some 
temporary provision might be made in the 
shape of a rubber pipe and burner, with 
fixtures which might be a good thing for 
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| ovens which did not work regularly. For 
j a set of, say 100. ovens which were kept 
in constant fire no lighting apparatus was 
needed, and, as far as the first drawing is 
concerned, the 3£ tons per oven which are 
fit for blast furnaces would not entail any 
serious loss. The gas-lighting project is a 
good thing, but too much of a good thing 
for coke producers with a steady business 
to indulge in. 

The Kansas City Foundry and 
Machine Company. 

The Kansas City Foundry and Machine 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., have 
within the past month opened their new 
works at Manchester, a manufacturing 
suburb of Kansas City. They are located 
in the beautiful Blue Valley, thiough 
which pass the Southwestern branch of 
the Missouri Pacific Railway and the Kan¬ 
sas City and Southern Railway. They are 
in close proximity to the Kansas City 
Switch and Frog Works, the new shops 
of the Cookson Iron Works and the Mid- 
Continent Boiler Works. 

The buildings are constructed wholly of 
brick, with trussed roofs, and all are one 
story in bight. Twenty men are now 7 em¬ 
ployed in the foundry, and about the same 
number in the machine shop. The ma¬ 
chine-shop engine is a center crank, of 35 
horse-power, built by T. M. Nagle, of Erie, 
Pa. The foundry engine is a 20 horse¬ 
power upright. The boiler capacity of the 
w orks is 130horse-pow r er, furnishing steam 
not only for their own purposes, but also 
for the Cookson Iron Works and the Mid- 
Continent Boiler Works. The melting 
capacity of the foundry cupola is 10 tons. 

The company was incorporated May 
28, 1888, and the buildings were com¬ 
pleted August 1. F. B. Ray is presi¬ 
dent, T. C. Bradley is vice-president, and 
the foundry department is under the 
management of George Hurley, for many 
years foreman of David CreswelFs foundry, 
m Philadelphia. The foundry is adapted 
to the production of both heavy and light 
castings, while the machine shop is 
specially fitted for manufacturing hard¬ 
ware specialties, novelty work, &c. The 
company are meeting with encouraging 
success in the demand for their iron, 
bronze and brass castings, making a 
specialty of light gray iron castings. They 
are sole manufacturers of the Lightning 
nail puller, Noiseless nail puller, and 
make the Fleming door hanger for the 
Fleming Door Hanger Company, of Kan¬ 
sas City. 


There has been considerable controversy 
as to whether the Lash open-hearth fur¬ 
nace, which has been giving such excel¬ 
lent results in the Pittsburgh district, 
whera natural gas is used, would work 
satisfactorily with the dirty producer gas 
as ordinarily manufactured in Siemens or 
Wellman gas producers. This question 
seems to have been fully demonstrated and 
finally settled to the entire satisfaction of 
all parties concerned by the results ob¬ 
tained at the works of the Standard Steel 
Casting Company, at Thurlow, Pa., who 
have a 20-ton furnace of this type, the gas 
for which is supplied by four Wellman 
producers. The items of labor, fuel and 
repairs are very much less than in the old 
form of open-hearth furnace, and the many 
advantages of the Lash furnace that have 
been demonstrated in working wnith natu¬ 
ral gas as fuel have been carried out in the 
same degree in the case of producer gas. 
In a letter lately received by Messrs. Lean 
& Blair, Pittsburgh, the builders of the 
furnace, the Standard Steel Casting Com¬ 
pany state that the 20-ton Lash steel 
melting furnace which has been in opera¬ 
tion for several months past is giving them 
good results, and they are satisfied with 
the working of it on producer gas. 
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ImproYed Cable Railway Machinery. 

^ On this and the opposite page we pub¬ 
lish engravings of several new designs in 
the line of cable railway machinery, re¬ 
cently brought out by the Walker Mfg. 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

A strikingly interesting piece of ma¬ 
chinery is the 500 horse-power friction 
clutch coupling shown in Fig. 1. The 
outer member of this coupling is a plain, 
ordinary casting with eight arms ana hub 
on the outside secured to the shaft. The 
inner member has a boss or center with 
four bored arms into which are fitted seg- 


of the spring to force the segments toward 
the center of the shaft would have to be 
overcome by the wedges. The coupling 
is very effective and is doing good service 
at the Eighteenth Street Power House, in 
Kansas City, Mo. The sleeve is operated 
by a yoke and lever with worm arfd wheel 
and hand-wheel. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a U frame and stag¬ 
gered arm-sheave. The U frame is cast in 
two pieces, so as to mold easily, and is 
hollow, with flanges in the center to bolt 
each half together. It also has ribs inside. 
The flanges form a backbone to the frame 
when bolted together. The sides are not 


be a very difficult piece of work to turn out, 
but we understand that the Walker Mfg. 
Company's system of molding reduces it to 
quite a simple operation. 

Figs. 3 and 4 represent sections of Walk¬ 
er's differential cable drums. They are 
shown in section so as to illustrate the 
loose differential rings on which the cable 
rests while in operation. It has long been 
known that the destruction to cables has 
been largely due to the grooves wearing 
irregularly in the solid drums. Owing to 
the severe strains to which the first groove 
on the receiving drum is subjected as a 
result of the varying loads the wear is 



Fig. 1.—500 H.-P. Friction Clutch Coupling. 
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ments with corresponding arms. The arm ! 
part of the segments is hollow and has an j 
inner flange on which rests a spring I 
through which a bolt passes and draws the 
segments toward the center of the shaft. 
This spring can be adjusted so as to make 
the segment clear the outer member any 
desired amount when the coupling is not 
engaged. There are four wedges at the 
ends of segments which are forced into 
position by adjusting screws and toggle 
levers attached to the sliding sleeve as 
shown. When these four wedges are 
forced out, the result is to lift each of the 
four segments in a direct line with the 
bore of the four arms and directly in oppo¬ 
sition to the spring inside cf the segment 
arm. The spring is adjusted only suffi¬ 
ciently to keep the segments away from 
the outei member, :is any undue pressure 


! pierced with holes, as is common in such 
| castings, to get the core out when cast in 
I one piece. These holes make such castings 
! quite weak, especially so as the metal 
forming the outside of the casting is of the 
greatest strength The castings are securely 
bolted together and dowel-[finned before 
they are bored and fitted for the boxes. 
The sheave has staggered arms, which in¬ 
sures great rigidity for either horizontal 
or vertical motion. The principal advan¬ 
tage of the staggered-arm sheave is a uni¬ 
form casting. As the arms do not come 
opposite each other, all undue strains, such 
as occur in straight-arm castings, are dis¬ 
pensed with. A great many of these 
sheaves have already been made of 8 feet, 
10 feet and 12 feet diameter, with uniform 
success. As the sheave appears from an 
ordinary standpoint of molding, it would 


very excessive on this first groove in com* 
parison with its mates in the old style 
drum, in which the grooves were turned 
directly into the solid face of the drum. 
It is quite evident that after the wear pro¬ 
gressed to such an extent as to make a 
very great difference in the circumference 
of this first groove and that of its mates it 
would require either stretching of the 
cable a given amount in each revolution of 
the drum equal to the difference in cir¬ 
cumference ot the smaller and larger 
grooves or slipping in the groove, either 
of which would be very detrimental both 
to the drum and to the cable. The differ¬ 
ential drum dispenses entirely with any 
wear of the grooves or any wear of the 
cable while on the grooves. The cable 
enters on the fixed ring on the leading 
drum, shown in the section Fig. 3, and is 
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wound into the left-hand ring on the end 
drum and then back to the second ring on 
the leading drum, and so forth, putting as 
many wraps on as may be deemed neces¬ 
sary according to the length of the cable. 
It will be seen that all the rings in the 
drums are loose excepting the ring on 
which the cable is hauled in from the 
street. Should there accordingly be any 
inequality in the diameter of the rings, 
whether in first construction or by subse- 


solid grooved drum without slipping of the 
cable m the grooves. Such slipping will 
wear the grooves and the cable also. 
When the cable is at work on the differen¬ 
tial drums each wrap between the drums 
appears like a solid bar of iron, and the 
impression of the cable is left in the tar at 
the bottom of rings, which shows conclu¬ 
sively that there is no slipping of the 
cable in the rings. The latter have a dia¬ 
metrical friction, due to the pressure of 


plished without any undue strain on the 
cable while passing over the drums. The 
bottom and sides of the rings are thor¬ 
oughly lubricated by automatic grease 
cups inserted in the rim of the drums. 

These differential drums, we understand, 
have been thoroughly tested at the 12th 
and Eighteenth 4 Street Cable Railways, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and the St. Louis Cable 
and Western Railway Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., where they have been giving 



Fig . 2.— U-Frame and Sheave with Staggered Arms. 



Fig. 8.—Leading Drum, Having Initial Ring Secured and 
5 Loose Rings with Frictional Adjustment. 


Fig. 4.—End Drum,* Having 8 Loose Rings with Frictional 
Adjustment. 


Fig8. 3 and 4.— Walker's Differential Cable Di'ums. 



I 


Fig. 5 .—Wrench for Producing and Measuring Frictional Adjustment of Rings. 
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quent wear in use, the rings will adjust 
themselves while the drum is in action, so 
that there can be no undue strain on any 
of the wraps of the drums. The rings on 
which the cable rests move slightly back 
or forth to suit the irregularities spoken of. 

A cable is hauled on the drum under 
greatly varying loads according to the 
resistance or number of cars and amount 
of traffic on the road. From this it will 
be understood that the cable is wound on 
the drums tightly or t loosely according to 
the variation of load. While the cable is 
passing around the drums the tendency is 
for these to adjust themselves or equalize 
the strains, which cannot be done on a 


the cable in the grooves, transferred to 
the flat surface of the drum or the under¬ 
side of the rings. This combined friction 
of the various loose rings is sufficient, with 
the leading ring, which is secured, to drive 
the cable. However, loose side flanges are 
provided with side studs and a self-regis¬ 
tering wrench in order to produce a side 
friction when necessary. The self-regis¬ 
tering wrench will so adjust the studs as 
to produce an equal amount of friction 
around the entire circumference of the 
rings. Each individual wrap will move 
an individual ring with about one-fortieth 
() °f the strength of the cable; the I 
equalizing is thus thoroughly accom-1 


entire satisfaction. Other plants are being 
built on which these differential drums 
will be used. 


The New York State Attorney-General, 
responding to the complaint of Factory 
Inspector Connolly that manufacturers are 
neglecting to educate the boys they hire, 
ana that American boys are not being edu¬ 
cated to trades in sufficient numbers, is 
clearly of opinion that a manufacturer can 
be held legally responsible for neglecting 
to train a child in mechanics only when 
that child has been made an apprentice by 
due forms of law. Otherwise no prosecu* 
tion would be successful. 
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The New Barden Horseshoe Machine. 

Mr. James A. Burden, president of the 
Burden Iron Company, of Troy, has just 
been granted two patents covering his new 
horseshoe machine, the principal features 
of which are described by the Troy Times: 

The result sought to be accomplished 
by the mechanism shown in these two pat¬ 
ents is the production of a finished horse¬ 
shoe by a series of connected operations 
performed by a single machine, instead of 
making the shoe by one machine and fin¬ 
ishing it by disconnected and separate 
operations through the functions of other 
apparatus. The mechanism illustrated in 
both the patents alluded to have, in the 
main, the same function, that of giving to 
the heated bar from which the shoes are 
made regular periods of motion and alter¬ 
nating periods of rest. In both construc¬ 
tions, while the bar is moving it is shaped, 
creased, rough-punched and swaged, and, 
while at its intermittent periods of rest, 
it is full-punched by a very ingeniously 
operating mechanism and is cut off into 
the required blank lengths. While these 
two patents provide for the same regular 
intermittent movement of the heated bar 
.of iron, in one of them the rolls rotate con¬ 
tinuously, while in the other the rolls 
themselves make a half turn as each set of 
them separately and in continued sequence 
operates upon the bar to shape, crease and 
rough-punch its passing blank lengths. 

The machines operating the continuously 
moving rolls have an opposite half of their 
circular faces upon the latter cut away, so 
that as the rolls are continuously rotating 
the opposite halve 8 of the roll faces will 
■engage with the bar to move it a shoe- 
blank length, and when those parts of 
each set of rolls where cut away on their 
circular faces oppositely approach each 
other in their rotation they will pass over 
the bar without engaging with it, so that 
the rolls intermittently engage with the 
bar to move it a shoe-blank length at each 
rotation of the rolls. The operation of the 
shaping rolls in both styles of machines 
gives the required transversely sectional 
form to the oar by means of a shaping 
groove made in one of the rolls, and the 
plain engaging circular surface of the 
other of the two shaping rolls. One of 
the second set of rolls is grooved to re¬ 
ceive the bar coming from the shaping* 
rolls, and this groove of the second set of 
rolls has upwardly projected therefrom 
blades whicn press into the bar, at proper 
distances apart, the creases for the nail 
holes. From this latter set of rolls the 
bar passes to the rough-punching rolls, in 
which one of them is grooved and has 
punches upwardly projecting from the 
groove therein, with sinks made in the 
roller face of the other roll, to come radi¬ 
ally opposite the punches as the rolls turn, 
bo that at each rotation of this set of rolls 
each previously shaped and creased blank- 
length of the bar is in succession rough- 
punched for the nail holes at proper dis¬ 
tances apart. Thus, as the bar is shaped 
by one set of rblls, as it is passing through 
the other two sets of rolls it is successively 
creased and rough-punched. 

The full punching of the previously 
rough-punched shoe-blank lengths of the 
bar is accomplished by a very ingenious 
operation, which is the same in both pat¬ 
ents. It will be understood that in doing 
this full punching the bar is heated, and, 
being so heated, the tendency is to destroy 
the punches after a short period of use, as 
they have to enter the iron and pass out 
from it, and to be in contact with the 
heated metal to an extent equil to the 
thickness of the bar. By Mr. Burden’s 
method the bar as coming from the rough- 
punching rolls, from the operation of the 
latter, has nail-head depressions made 
therein that are conical and elliptically 
elongated in the direction of the sides of 


the bar, which is caused by the entrance 
and emergence of the radially placed 
punches, with the metal displaced by the 
rough punching appearing on the opposite 
face ot the bar as a burr or excrescence; 
the operation of rough-punching merely 
putting the nail-holes in a form to be 
finished punched by a second and con¬ 
nected operation. 

While each of the successive blank 
lengths of the bar enters the full-punch¬ 
ing mechanism, and, while the bar is at 
each of its intermittent periods of rest, the 
full punches are operated vertically and 
with great rapidity, to enter the holes 
previously rough punched, and to as 
rapidly move away from the bar in return. 
As the amount of metal to be punched out 
is very small, the punches are in contact 
with but little of the heated metal. To 
further aid the matter there are dies ar¬ 
ranged on that face of the bar which is 
opposite to that at which the punches 
enter, and these dies have sinks that verti¬ 
cally align with the punches, the edge of 
the sinks facilitating the operation of the 
punches in removing the burrs or ex¬ 
crescences formed on the bar from the 
rough punching. 

Mr. Burden, by his entirely new method 
of punching the blank lengths of the bar, 
overcomes all of the difficulties encounterd 
by other experimenters, in the fact that in 
the operation of full-punching the punches 
have but very little heated metal to come 
in contact with, and when moving they 
operate so rapidly there is but little chance 
of their being injured. To guard against 
their becoming overheated, as a precaution 
several sets of punches are arranged 
so that they can alternately be brought 
into position. The bar, after these several 
operations have been completed, passes to 
the cutt ng mechanism. From the cutting 
mechanism the bar passes to the swaging 
or shaping apparatus, and as soon as the end 
of the bar has entered the latter, by a rapid 
movement of the cutting mechanism a 
proper blank length is cut off and caught 
by the swaging and shaping apparatus. 
The swaging or shaping mechanism of the 
two patents is the same in each of them, 
and a die wheel having frog-form dies on 
its circular face is used in both of them. 
The form of the wheel and its frog-form 
dies is about the same as in the older ma¬ 
chines invented and patented by James A. 
Burden, although in the two new patents 
this wheel has a continuous rotation, 
while in the older machines it was oper¬ 
ated with alternating periods of motion 
and rest. 

As this die-wheel rotates, the entering 
end of the bar is caused when in motion to 
pass across the face of the revolving die- 
wheel, and at the same instant the cutting 
mechanism operates to cut off from the 
end of the bar one of the previously 
shaped, creased, rough-punched and full- 
punched blank lengths, which latter is 
caught centrally on the toe-end of one of 
the frog-form dies on the die-wheel, and 
at the same time as carried around by the 
latter the bending and swaging levers 
operate to press the bar in around the frog- 
form die to give to the blank the requisite 
form of the shoe. When this has been 
done another roller provided with sinks, to 
receive each of the frog-form dies, 
straightens out and makes laterally true 
the face of the shoe, so as to remove all 
buckling or lateral distortion which may 
have occurred. This straightening out 
and flatting of the shoe is very ingeniously 
done by an eccentric face on the sink 
roller that is made to tangent with the shoe 
upon the flat base-plate of the frog-form 
dies, and caused to move with the same 
speed as the latter by having the gears 
operating the same, made to differentiate 
at intervals as to pitch. From the die- 
wheel the finished shoes are removed as 
fast as produced and carried away by con¬ 
veying belts, in the usual manner. 


One of the new machines is in process 
of construction, and some of its parts have 
been completed. The work will be pushed, 
and when the new machine is finished its 
capacity will be tested aud other machines 
will be made and operated at the Burden 
Iron Works. The new invention will to a 
great extent revolutionize the manufacture 
of horseshoes. William E. Hagan was 
the attorney for Mr. Burden in securing 
the patent. 

This summer a new horseshoe machine 
was completed by James A. Burden and 
patented by him. The machine is called 
the snowshoe machine, because of the 
style of shoe made by it. Three of these 
machines are completed and will be in 
operation in the new building at the Bur¬ 
den iion works in a short time. The 
capacity of the snowshoe machine is 80 
tons of finished shoes a day—24 hours— 
or 52,000 shoes in round numbers. The 
aggregate capacity of the three machines 
will be 90 tons, or 156,000 horseshoes, a 
day. The machines have been operated 
in the blacksmith shop pending the com¬ 
pletion of the new building, ana they fully 
meet the expectations of the inventor. 
The new builaing in which the snowshoe 
machines are to be operated is practically 
completed. It is south of the present 
horseshoe department at the steam mill. 
The structure is 332 x 62 feet. The brick 
walls are 18 feet in hight, surmounted by 
an iron truss roof covered with slate. A 
wing 100 x 60 feet connects the new de¬ 
partment with the old horseshoe ware¬ 
house. The cost of the new building, 
with its full complement of machinery—. 
which is partly placed—including a Corliss 
engine, three horseshoe machines,.shearing 
machines and punching machines, is esti¬ 
mated at $75,000. The capacity of the 
Burden Iron Company’s works for turning 
out horseshoes will be greatly increased by 
the new machines about to be started, and 
the capacity will be still further increased 
when the combination machines shall be 
completed and operated. 


Mexican Exports. —According to the 
Dwrio Ofieml , exportations from Mexico 
to foreign countries during the fiscal year 
1887-88 were- 


To United States.. 

England. 

France. 

Germany. 

Spain.. 

United States of Colombia.... 

Guatemala.. 

Belgium. 

Nicaragua.. 

Costa Kica. 


San Salvador, 

Holland. 

Italy. 

Peru. 


$81,159,626.86 
, 10,546,965.28 
4,474,723.81 
2,177,106.09 
457,842.02 
109,959.86 
34,827.25 
25,583.16 
2,500.00 
2,107.80 
490.00 
100.00 
52.00 
25.00 


Total. 

Against, in 1886-87. 


$48,885,908.38 
. 49,191,990.05 


Decrease. 


$306,021.67 


Of these exportations the principal ports of 
Mexico exported—viz.: 


Vera Cruz.;. 

Paso del Norte (frontier). 

Progreso (Y ucatan). 

M&zatlan. 

Laredo (frontier). 

Puxpam. 

Pieciras Negras (Eagle Pass). 

Tampico. 

Matamoros. 

Nogales (frontier). 

Ensenada and Tijuana, &c., &c.. 


$16,067,992.84 
12,022,678.45 
, 6,468,385.08 

4,860,767.51 
. 1,215,515.04 

1,094,902.71 
874,572.62 
719,789.06 
441,798.54 
691,592.95 
116,245.75 


The frontier ports show large increase, 
while nearly all the seaports show large 
decrease. 


A Paterson silk manufacturer failed to 
deliver a quantity of goods previously con¬ 
tracted for and the defense in court was a 
strike in the works, whidh made deliveiy 
impossible. Judge Donohue ruled that 
the strike was not a legal excuse, and this 
decision was sustained on appeal to the 
upper court. 
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Coal Hopper Scale. 


An exceedingly convenient and useful 
apparatus has just been brought out by 
Messrs. RiehlG Brothers, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and is shown on this page. It is 
known as the Drexel Coal Hopper Scale. 

The scale has an iron or wooaen hopper 
on it and is so arranged that it can be 
placed under the pavement or floor, and 
will accurately weigh the coal that is 
dumped into the hopper from the wagon 
or cart. The hopper can be made large 
enough to carry one, two, three or more 
tons of coal, and the scale is strong enough 
to allow the coal to remain on it until it is 
used. At the bottom of the hopper is a 
sliding draw plate, which can be opened 
by the engineer and the coal dropped into 


houses where a great deal of coal is con¬ 
sumed, a scale of this kind will be found 
desirable. 

Recent Treasury Decisions. 


RAZOR BLANKS DUTIABLE AS RAZORS. 

The appellants claimed cents per 
pound, or as manufactures of steel at 45 
percent, ad valorem, instead of 50 per cent, 
assessed. From the special reports of the 
appraiser on these appeals it appears that 
the articles in question are razors with 
blades of regular patterns and with finished 
handles, and that with the exception of 
grinding and polishing, they are ready for 
use. It appears, further, that similar 
articles were imported in 1886, and were 
classified as “ razors,” and that action was 



COAL HOPPER SCALE, MADE BY MESSRS. RIEHLE BROS., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


an iron car or wheelbarrow and carried to 
any place desired, whether to a storing 
bin or direct to boiler. Thus all the coal 
is received, weighed and moved without 
any handling, and, as will be readily seen, 
the device is excellent for guarding 
against incorrect or careless weighing, ana 
for the enonomical distribution of coal to 
the places desired. The scales are made 
specially strong and accurate, and the 
levers and weighing parts all regulated to 
the standard of the United States, so that 
no dispute can occur upon that point. In 
case the accuracy of the scales may be 
questioned, the United States standard 
weights can be placed upon them and 
tested. A scale of this kind was placed 
in the new Hood, Bronbright & Co. Build¬ 
ing, Eleventh and Market streets, Phila¬ 
delphia, some time ago, and its value and 
importance so well proven that one has 
been located in the new Drexel building, 
Fifth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 
For public institutions and large ware J 


affirmed by the Department. The decision 
assessing duty at 45 per cent, ad valorem 
on the merchandise covered by the present 
appeals is, therefore, hereby affirmed. 

DUTY ON POCKET-KNIFE BLADES. 

The appellants claim that pocket blades 
are dutiable as “cutlery ” at the rate of 
85 per cent, ad valorem, instead of 45 per 
cent, ad valorem. The appraiser reports 
that the merchandise consists of pocket- 
knife blades fully finished and ready for 
hafting. He further states that such 
articles have been commercially known and 
designated as “ cutlery ” from the date of 
their first manufacture, but that being 
complete pocket-knives, except that they 
are not handled, they would (but for the 
decision above cited), be returned for duty 
under the special provision for pocket- 
knives at the rate of 50 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

By said decision certain table-knives 
and forks which were complete, except 


1 that they were not handled, and which 
were ascertained to be commercially known 
as cutlery, were held to be dutiable as cut¬ 
lery. Department’s prior decision, how¬ 
ever, of 1873, under which duty was as¬ 
sessed in this case, holds that certain 
pocket-knife blades are dutiable as manu¬ 
factures of steel not otherwise provided 
for, and not as penknives, jackknives or 
pocket-knives. 

It was submitted whether, in view of the 
appraiser’s report and the principles enun¬ 
ciated, these goods are not dutiable as 
claimed by the appraiser. This would 
be on the theory that as these blades are 
known as cutlery, and as pocket-knives 
are also known as cutlery, therefore, these 
blades should be assessed with duty at the 
rate specially provided for pocket-knives. 
In the opinion of the Department, this 
conclusion can hardly be accepted, inas¬ 
much as the provisions would not seem to 
cover articles such as these, which are 
only parts of pocket-knives which are com¬ 
mercially known and designated as cut¬ 
lery. Being commercially known as cut¬ 
lery they are clearly covered by the special 
provision therefor, as claimed by the ap¬ 
pellants. 

DUTY ON THUMB TACKS. 

Parties having appealed from an assess¬ 
ment of 45 per cent, duty, claiming 2£ 
cents per pound for cut tacks, the Secre¬ 
tary, affirming the assessment, says: “From 
the special report of the appraiser sub¬ 
mitted it appears that the articles in ques¬ 
tions consist of thumb-tacks put up in 
boxes of one-half gross each, with a small 
steel instrument for pulling up the tacks 
after being used, ana the United States 
Appraier at New York, to whom the ques¬ 
tion was submitted, states that the articles 
are commercially known as thumb-tacks, 
which are generally used by artists and 
others to fasten, by the pressure of the 
thumb, the drawing paper or other mate¬ 
rial to a drawing board, and that it is his 
practice to classify them in accordance 
with the return made.” 


The ConnellsYille Coke Trade. 


From present indications there will be 
no advance in the price of coke during the 
present month. The question of advanc¬ 
ing the price to $1.50 per ton, to take 
effect on the 1st inst., was thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed by the leading operators, but it 
was decided that at presept such a mov 3 
would not be advisable. It is the general 
impression that the price will be advanced 
to $1.50 per ton after January 1 next. 
The production of coke for the month 
just closed was the largest for the same 
period in the history of the Connellsville 
region. The estimated production for the 
week ending on the 24th ult. was 125,090 
tons, and that for the previous week was 
125,595 tons. Of the 13,955 ovens in the 
region 12,250 are in blast. 

Within the last few weeks there have been 
published in the Pittsburgh papers a large 
number of rumors of coke deals, which, upon 
investigation, were found to be without 
truth whatever. The latest of these appeared 
last week and was to the effect that the 
McClure Coke Company and the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company had decided to con¬ 
solidate their interests, for the purpose of 
waging war on the smaller operators, with 
the ultimate intention of driving them out 
of the business. We are authorized to 
state th$t there is no truth in the rumor 
whatever. 


The Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling 
Mills, at Detroit, Mich., report to us that 
last week the works turned out the two 
largest sheets of copper ever rolled in this 
country. They were ^ inch thick and 11^ 
feet square, weighing 3000 pounds each 
when finished. 
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Improved Saw Mill. 

The Salem Iron Works, of Salem, N. C., 
are putting on the market an improved 
saw mill for small power, having been 
specially designed for farmers—for exam¬ 
ple, who have a small water or steam 
power, but do not care to invest in an ex¬ 
pensive mill. It is not intended for doing 
a large lumbering business,' or for sawing 
long and large logs, but for those who want 
a good, cheap mill for their own use and 
do not care to saw logs over 8 feet in 
diameter or 16 feet in length. 

The saw frame is made of seasoned long- 
leaf pine, 4 inches thick by 12 inches deep, 
well tenoned and bolted together, and is 
8 feet wide and 6J feet long. It has a 
mandrel 24 inches diameter by 44 feet 
long. The cone pulley gives three changes 
of feed, 4, 4 and 1 inch to each revolution 
of the saw, as may be required to suit the 
power. The carriage is 87 inches wide 
and 18 feet long, also made of seasoned 
long-leaf pine, tenoned and bolted to¬ 
gether, having four cross pieces in each 18 
leet of carriage. The timber is 44 inches 
thick and 64 inches deep. The head 
blocks are 84 feet long. The knees are 
19 inches high and open 30 inches from 
saw. The head blocks and knees weigh 
about 150 pounds each. The mill will 
carry any size saw up to 48 inches diameter, 
and a 6 to 10 horse-power engine and 
boiler will furnish enough power to do a 
reasonable amount of sawing. 

Each mill is provided with an improved 
double eccentric •friction feed, adjustable 
mandrel boxes, wedge wheel, long rest, 
saw guide, and enough improved conical 
rollers and boxes to go on ways twice the 
length of carriage. 


Dynamite Shells. 


In view of the increasing attention which 
is given to the problem of throwing shells 
filled with high explosives, the results 
which have been obtained in this country 
by Lieut. James W. Gray don, late 
of the United States Navy, are of con¬ 
siderable interest. Though we have on 
a previous occasion referred briefly to 
Lieutenant Graydon’s shell, we will here 
repeat that it is charged with dynamite 
and is fired out of service guns with ordi¬ 
nary powder. It is well known that dyna¬ 
mite may be exploded by a sudden concus¬ 
sion, and that, if it be substituted for the 
ordinary powder in a shell, there is a 
great chance of the gun being blown to 
pieces before the projectile can leave the 
muzzle. Lieutenant Graydon eludes this 
disposition of dynamite to explode prema¬ 
turely by dividing the charge into a large 
number of small packets or pellets, each 
inclosed in an envelope of impermeable 
material. To still further isolate the con¬ 
tents of the packets, the interior of the 
shell is lined with a con-conducting sub¬ 
stance, such as asbestos, and is divided 
into compartments by partitions. The re¬ 
sult of the arrangement is that the nitro¬ 
glycerine cannot separate from the solid 
matter with which it is associated, or be¬ 
come more concentrated in one pait ol it 
than in another; the shock of the propell¬ 
ing charge is also modified before it 
reaches the explosive, the envelopes con¬ 
stituting an elastic cushion which softens 
the blow. 

The shell is provided with a percussion 
fuze, but to delay the explosion until the 
projectile has penetrated deeply into the 
object, against which it is aimed, the 
striker is seated upon a stiff spring of some 
length. This spring has to be fully com¬ 
pressed before the percussion powder is 
ignited, thus affording a minute fraction 
of time between the impact and the ex¬ 
plosion. In this brief interval 4he shell 
can bury itself more or less deeply, bring¬ 


ing its disruptive action to bear within the 
actual substance of the target. From ex¬ 
periments made by officers of the United 
States army and navy, it would appear 
that the method of filling shells is per¬ 
fectly effectual, at least we read of Uo 
failures in the reports rendered by them to 
their Government. The plan is certainly 
simplicity itself, and, while it guards the 
dynamite against premature explosion, 


be used with perfect s?fety in any gun in 
the service, and they all joined in recom¬ 
mending further experiments with the 
8-inch rile and the 15-inch smooth-bore 
gun. 

Later trials made with a 7-inch rifle 
gave further highly satisfactory results. 
One European nation, at least, has decided 
that the Graydon shell is a very valuable 
invention. The French Government have 



does not seem to reduce its shattering 
action when it * is ignited* by the fuze. 
Three sets of trials have been made of the 
Graydon shells by or in the presence of 
United States officers. They reported 
that, in their opinion, Lieutenant Gray¬ 
don’s claim to have invented a process of 
so charging a shell with dynamite that it 
can be tired from a gun in service, with 
the service charge of powder, had been 
fully demonstrated as far as the 44-inch 
gun was concerned. Two of the officers 
were convinced that the invention could 


purchased the patent rights for their own 
country for the sum of $500,000. 

It is stated that the management of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western have 
decided to cease using 42-inch paper 
wheels under their passenger equipment, 
and adopt the 86-inch wheel as their stand¬ 
ard. The reason assigned is that with the 
42-inch wheels they experience a good deal 
of trouble from the springing of axles. 
Their passenger car-wheels in the future 
will be steel tired. 
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An Experimental Engine for Tech¬ 
nical Schools. 


In the course of an extensive article on 
the Central Institution of the city and 
Guilds of London Technical Institute, 
Engineering describes and illustrates the 
experimental steam engine used in the 
engineering department. It appears from 
this that the following conditions to be 
fulfilled were laid down by Prof. W. C. 
Unwin, the director, in applying for 
tenders: 

1. The engine must be capable of being 
worked as a compound expansive engine, 
the steam being condensed in a surface 
condenser. 

2. Either cylinder or both cylinders to¬ 
gether must be capable of being used as a 
non-condensing expansion engine. 

8. With one cylinder working and with¬ 
out condensing it must indicate 30 indi¬ 
cated horse-power, with a boiler pressure 
of 60 pounds per square inch. 

4. The steam must at will be admitted 
to or stopped off from the jackets of either 
cylinder. The condensed steam from the 
jackets must drain to a point where it can 
be drawn off for measurement. 

5. The cut-off in each cylinder must be 
capable of being varied by hand from 20 
per cent, to 60 per cent, of the stroke at 
least. 

6. The clearance of the ends of the cyl¬ 
inders should be capable of being varied. 

7. The intermediate reservoir between 
the cylinders should be as small as possi¬ 
ble, but capable of being enlarged by a 
volume equal to twice the volume of the 
high-pressure cylinder. 

8. The governor must be arranged to 
act on a throttle valve on the main steam- 
pipe. If it could also be arranged to act 
on an automatic cut-off to one of the cyl¬ 
inders it would be advantageous. Of 
course, when acting on the valve gear the 
throttle valve would be set wide open. 

9. The cranks of the two cylinders must 
be capable of being set at right angles at 
180°, and at least two other relative posi¬ 
tions. 

10. The condenser must be arranged to 
dram the cylinder, and the condenser and 
air pump must be so placed that the dis¬ 
charge of condensing water and of con¬ 
densed steam can be delivered above the 
floor so as to be conveniently measured. It 
is very important that there should be no 
leakage of condensing water into the steam 
space of the condenser. 

11. Indicator cocks are to be fitted to 
each end of each cylinder, and separate 
gear for working the indicator is to be 
provided for each engine. Provision to be 
made for attaching an indicator to the air 
and circulating pumps and to the inter¬ 
mediate steam reservoir. 

The design and tender of Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons & Co., Limited, of Gaines- 
borough, was finally accepted. The ar¬ 
rangement adopted was that of two ordi¬ 
nary horizontal engines placed side by 
side and working the same crankshaft. 
The high-pressure cylinder is 8f inches in 
diameter, and the low-pressure 14 inches 
in diameter, the stroke in each case being 
21 inches. With the exception of the 
front covers, the cylinders have jackets all 
over which drain through a steam trap into 
a graduated tank below the floor level. 
Each end of each cylinder has a vertical 
port, which is closed by a blank flange 
when the engine is at work. The flange 
is cast with a flat plate which more or less 
completely fills up the port. A number of 
these flanges with displacing plates of dif¬ 
ferent dimensions are provided so that the 
clearance of the engine can be varied 
within somewhat wide limits. Steam can 
be shut off from either cylinder at will, 
and either engine worked independently 
by uncoupling the connecting and eccen¬ 
tric rods of the other. The governing of 


the engine is effected by an automatic ex¬ 
pansion gear, in the case of the high- 
pressure cylinder, and by a throttle-valve 
in the case of the low-pressure. The 
throttle-valve is of the Cornish equilibrium 
type, fitted in the same casting as the 
steam stop-valve to the low-pressure cylin¬ 
der. In order to be in a position to make 
experiments on the effect of varying the 
angle between the cranks, the crankshaft 
has been made in halves, which are con¬ 
nected together by a flanged sleeve. The 
coupling on the high-pressure side is made 
with six belts, and on the low-pressure by 
seven, so that the cranks can be placed at 
42 different angles. A rope-driving pulley 
has been fitted on this sleeve. In the de¬ 
sign of the surface-condenser every pre¬ 
caution has been taken with the object of 
making it absolutely steam-tight. This 
point is of the utmost importance for 
scientific purposes, as a comparatively 
slight leakage may seriously affect the cor¬ 
rect interpretation of the indicator dia¬ 
grams. The circulating water enters the 
condenser at the top, flows down the 
central pipes, and up through the spaces 
between the inner and outer tubes, and is 
finally discharged into a measuring tank. 
The steam, of course, flows round the outer 
tubes. As all the joints between the tubes 
and the tube-plates can in this design be 
made by expanding the tubes, perfect 
tightness is secured. The air-pump dis¬ 
charges into a calibrated tank, and when 
this is full the discharge can be turned into 
another similar tank, while the first is 
emptied by opening a valve. The dis¬ 
charge from the circulating pump passes 
into another tank, and thence through a 
series of baffle-plates of wire gauze out 
through a carefully calibrated orifice, the 
head over which is measured by the read¬ 
ing of a scale carried by a float in the tank. 
Tbe advantage of this method over the 
plan of discharging over a weir is that 
small errors in the determination of the 
head over the orifice do not affect the result 
to so great a degree. All these tanks are 
supported on the wooden stand, and each 
is fitted with an accurate thermometer. 

The brake dynamometer is of the in¬ 
ternally cooled type, the distinctive feat¬ 
ure of which is that the brake-wheel rim 
is made trough-shaped, and into this 
trough a constant supply of water is in¬ 
troduced on one side of the wheel and 
skimmed off by another pipe on the other 
side of the wheel as it gets hot. It is in¬ 
tended to take 50 horse-power, but could 
probably absorb considerably more. The 
compensated gear is fitted with a spring 
balance, and allowance is made for the 
reading of this in estimating the brake 
horse-power. The break shaft is driven 
by a link from the low-pressure crank-pin, 
and can be entirely disconnected from the 
engine when not in use. The engine can 
be worked, as (1) compound condens¬ 
ing; (2) compound and non-condensing; 
(3) high-pressure engine only and non-con¬ 
densing ; (4) both engines with high-press¬ 
ure steam and non-condensing; (5) low- 
pressure engine only and non-condensing; 
(6) low-pressure engine only and non-con¬ 
densing. 

Lean & Blair, of Pittsburgh, inform us 
that they have closed a contract with the 
Union Rolling Mill Company, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, for the remodeling of their 
blast-furnace plant, including the erection 
of two of their Ford & Moncur hot-blast 
stoves. These two stoves are to blow a 
furnace of 200 tons daily capacity, and it 
is claimed that the blast for two of the 
largest modern blast furnaces can easily be 
heated with three of these stoves, and 
kept at an absolutely even temperature 
throughout the blow, and the stoves kept 
perfectly clean for all time. If these 
claims, which are backed up by letters 
from many of the most prominent British 
iron masters who have these stoves in use, 

E 


can be substantiated, a most valuable step 
in the right direction has undoubtedly 
been made. We hope to give our readers 
further information on this point before 
long, after these stoves and those now in 
course of erection at Talladega, Ala., have 
been blown in. 


Southern Pig Iron Freights.— The 
Queen and Crescent route via the Ala¬ 
bama, Great Southern and the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway have issued a new pig 
iron tariff which went into effect on the 
1st of December. It shows a reduction of 
20 cents a ton. The rate to Chicago is 
$3.70 from Dayton and Rockwood, $3.90 
from Chattanooga, $4.15 from Rising 
Fawn, Attalla, Bessemer, Birmingham, 
Gadsden and Wheeling, Ala.; $3.90 from 
Florence and Sheffield, $4.40 from Annis¬ 
ton, Clifton, Ironaton and Jenifer, Ala. 
To Cleveland the rates are 25 cents less 
than these. To Cincinnati the figures are: 
From Dayton and Rockwood, $2.20; Chat¬ 
tanooga, $2.40; Rising Fawn, $2.65; At¬ 
talla, Bessemer, Birmingham and Wheel¬ 
ing, Ala, $2.90, and Florence and Shef¬ 
field, $2.65. The Kansas City rate is 
$5.78 from Dayton and Rockwood and 
$5.98 from the other furnaces. The St. 
Louis rates are $2.95 from Rockwood and 
Dayton, and $3.15 from Chattanooga, and 
$3.40 for the Birmingham district. 


A Buffalo man claims to have solved the 
problem of ‘‘harnessing” the Niagara 
River, for which Buffalo business men have 
offered a reward of $100,000. A model of 
the invention exhibited in the Board of 
Trade shows two massive piers on each bank 
of the river. Heavy shafts stand up ob¬ 
liquely by the piers. At the bottom of the 
shafts an endless belt runs from shaft to 
shaft across the river, made of two strands 
of 2-inch cable. Fitted to this cable 
every 5 or 6 feet are sheet-iron plates, 3x5 
feet, pivoted at one end, opening either 
way, but chained so that they open but a 
short distance. The full force oi the cur¬ 
rent pressing on these plates forces the 
belt around at a great rate, and by ingen¬ 
ious arrangements the current is felt 
equally both going and coming. The 
shafts revolving drive a cable and furnish 
power on the banks. The inventor, Mr. 
Edward Suckrow, figures that 16,000 
horse-power can be secured m this way. 


Joseph Colby, of Milwaukee, has been 
elected treasurer of the Penokee and Goge¬ 
bic Development Company, which owns 
the famous Colby mine, as also the Ash¬ 
land and Tilden, on the Gobebic range. 
When the Colby min e was opened three 
years ago it was leased to Mather, Morse 
& Co., of Cleveland, for three years. The 
lease expired November 1, and the De¬ 
velopment Company will, now work it 
themselves. Pickands, Mather & Co. will 
handle the ore. Mr. Colby said in a re¬ 
cent interview that there had been* about 
750,000 tons of ore taken from the Colby, 
and that this amount had been taken from 
an area of about 20 acres. Capt. William 
Dickinson, an experienced mining man, 
has taken the superintendency of the 
Colby. The lessees of the mine, Mather, 
Morse & Co., left the mine in good work¬ 
ing order, and work will be commenced 
without any delay. Mr. Colby says that 
there are a number of other properties on 
the Gogebic range that were closed when 
the collapse came that it will pay to in¬ 
vest money in, as soon as they can be 
gotten out from under the present burdens 
of litigation. 


The first cotton mill erected in Iowa 
was put in operation at Des Moines on the 
26th ult., with interesting ceremonies. 
The factory has a daily capacity of 10,000 
yards. 
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Compressed Air for Power Trans¬ 
mission. 


Prof. W. C. Unwin recently contributed 
to the transactions of the British Institute 
of Civil Engineers a paper on conveying 
power by compressed air, with the aim of 
stating in a simple form the laws govern¬ 
ing such power transmission. From it we 
quote as follows: 

In examining some of the calculations 
on which schemes for using compressed air 
have been based it appeared that they were 
unnecessarily tentative and cumbrous. In 
one not unimportant respect calculations 
about the transmission of power by air ap¬ 
peared to be based on a wrong principle. 
By analogy with the transmission of 
power by water it has been tacitly as¬ 
sumed that the frictional work in the 
mains is entirely wasted work. But with 
air it is not so. Under practically realiz¬ 
able conditions the whole of the frictional 
work in the mains may be expended in 
heating and expanding the air. What the 
air loses in pressure it gains in volume. 
The fall of pressure does involve a loss in 
transmission, because the efficiency of the 
pump or of the motor is affected. But in 
spite of this secondary loss an advantage 
remains to the air, and part of the fric¬ 
tional work is recovered. 

After many years of experience the sys¬ 
tem of hydraulic transmission has been car¬ 
ried to a high degree of perfection, and the 
conditions of success are well understood. 
To transmit power economically and effi¬ 
ciently by water a very high pressure must 
be adopted, and a moderate velocity in the 
mains. That moderate velocity in the 
mains is dictated not only by considera¬ 
tions of friction, but also more impera¬ 
tively by the necessity of limiting the 
stresses due to the inertia of the incom¬ 
pressible mass of water in the mains when 
the velocity changes. The whole mass of 
water in the mains must change velocity 
simultaneously, and hence the shocks due 
to sudden changes of velocity are very se¬ 
rious. Now both the high pressure and 
the low velocity limit the size of mains 
which can be used, and therefore the 
amount of power which can be trans¬ 
mitted. 

Systems for transmitting power by com¬ 
pressed air are not as yet so completely 
worked out, nor are the conditions of 
economy and efficiency so well understood. 
The unavoidable heating losses in com¬ 
pression limit the pressures which can be 
used in air transmission, and it is doubtful 
if in any case efficiencies quite so great as 
those attained with water can be realized 
with air. Nevertheless there are cases 
where the moderate pressures used in air 
transmission are far more convenient than 
the high pressures required for water 
transmission, and there appears to be no 
definite limit to the size ot the main which 
can be used, or the amount of power 
which can be transmitted, if necessary, by 
air. For three reasons the velocity of flow 
in the mains may be very much greater 
with air than with water. The friction in 
the mains is less with air than with water 
in the ratio of their densities. The fric¬ 
tional work is less an evil with air than 
with water, because part of that frictional 
work is recoverable. Lastly, the elasticity 
and small density of the air makes the 
danger of shocks or inertia stresses to 
practically vanish. Water can only afford 
work less than the product of its pressure 
and volume, but air used expansively gives 
an amount of work greater than the prod¬ 
uct of its pressure and volume. • Hence it 
turns out that with a given size of main a 
considerably greater amount of power can 
be transmitted with air of moderate press¬ 
ure than with water of very great pressure. 

As the air flows along the main the re¬ 
sistance of the surface of the main has to 
be overcome and the pressure falls. In 


correspondence with this the volume of 
the air and its velocity increases, and it is 
necessary to know the law of expansion. 
The work expended in fuction in the pipe 
generates heat, and if all this heat is re¬ 
tained in the air then the expansion would 
be exactly isothermal. Thus, in a per¬ 
fectly non-conducting main the tempera¬ 
ture must remain constant, however rough 
the main and however great the fall of 
pressure due to frictional resistance. Act¬ 
ual mains are not non-conducting, and, 
no doubt, if air entered the main at a 
higher temperature than the surrounding 
soil, some heat must be lost by conduction. 
If, however, as has been assumed, the air 
enters the main at 60°, which may be 
taken to be practically the temperature of 
the soil, no heat can be lost by conduc¬ 
tion. The main is for air at that temper¬ 
ature incapable of conducting away heat, 
and the expansion in the main must be 
isothermal. 

It follows from this that there is an es¬ 
sential difference between the transmission 
of power by water and the transmission by 
air. In the former case the frictional 
work in the main is wasted and lost. The 
heat produced, in the water does in no way 
add to the effective work of the motor 
driven by the water. But with air the 
heat generated expands the air, and the 
air does more work in the motor in conse¬ 
quence of its expansion. However long 
or rough the main the energy of the air 
per pound remains constant. To the ex¬ 
tent to which the pressure falls the air 
may be less serviceable in doing work in 
actual motors. But this does not destroy 
the advantage of air in transmission, though 
it may reduce it. 


The project of a trip of the American 
engineering societies for a joint visit to 
Europe is beginning to take tangible form. 
E. N. Carbutt, president of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, of London, has 
tendered an invitation to the American So¬ 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
latter have now issued a preliminary cir¬ 
cular asking members of the three socie¬ 
ties, the Civil, Mechanical and Mining En¬ 
gineers, to inform the committee, W. R. 
Hutton and W. R. Wiley, whether they 
can attend. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway have issued a circular calling the 
attention of shippers to the completion 
into Colorado of the lines of their Western 
extension, the Chicago, Kansas and Ne¬ 
braska Railway. A new route has been 
formed to Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo from Chicago, without transfer. A 
fast through freight service has already 
been inaugurated, while the passenger 
facilities provided over the new line are of 
the very best character. A New Joint 
Through Freight Tariff, comprising a 
pamphlet of 121 pages, which took effect 
on November 10, has just been issued. 
This tariff, besides showing through rates 
to the West from Chicago, presents a basis 
upon which through rates may be figured 
from points on the Atlantic seaboard and 
also from the manufacturing centers in 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, as well as 
other sections of the Middle and Western 
States. Freight from the East is delivered 
to the company at Chicago, outside the 
city limits, thus avoiding the delays and 
annoyances from the transfer of freight 
through the crowded Chicago yards. 

In a recent article entitled “ Dynamical 
Terminology,” commenting on the rapid 
multiplication of new dynamical units, 
such as the 4 4 kine, ” the 44 bole, ” and the 
“barad,” the London Engineer very ap¬ 
propriately says: 4 4 The world has for some 
time been acquainted with the erg, the 
velo, the cello, and other words of cognate 


import. We may say, for the benefit of 
our younger readers, that engineers never 
use these words; but it does not follow 
therefore, that they are useless or inapl 
propriate. In the first place, certain minds 
find an innocent pleasure in inventing 
such terms, and it is so seldom that we 
find the physicist inventing anything that 
we should be slow to step in and try to 
put a check ou his efforts. Indeed we 
stiould not criticise boles, barads and 
ergs, in any way, were it not that time 
may unfortunately be spent to little pur¬ 
pose by engineer students in learning how 
to use them, and the student has so much 
of importance and value to learn that 
every hour is an object.” 


The question whether the pressure of a 
saturated vapor is the same in a vacuum 
as in the presence of a gas is still a dis¬ 
puted one. Regnault attributed the dif¬ 
ferences observed by him to secondary 
causes, such as the deposition of con¬ 
densed vapor on the walls of the contain¬ 
ing vessel. Mr. F. Braun describes a 
series of careful experiments on sul¬ 
phurous anhydride, from the results of 
which he arrives at the conclusion 
that the pressure of this vapor at the 
temperature of condensation is diminished 
by at least 8.9 ram. of mercury by the 
addition of an equal volume of carbonic 
anhydride at the same pressure and tem¬ 
perature, and by 1.8 mm. by the addition 
of an equal volume of nitrogen under sim¬ 
ilar circumstances. He inters in general 
that the pressure of a saturated vapor is 
not the same in the presence of a gas as in 
a vacuum, even when all disturbing cauges 
are absent. The question is of importance 
in relation to the dissociation of gases, and 
up to the present it has not been found 
possible to decide it on theoretical grounds. 


The December stock sheet of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, of Chicago, contains some 
special features in connection with steel 
plates which are worthy of notice. Inas¬ 
much as many boiler-makers use for flang¬ 
ing purposes any steel that they find capa¬ 
ble of standing flanging tests, even though 
it was put on the market as tank steel 
this firm have determined to make an 
effort to fix a standard of quality under 
which flanging steel may be sold with a 
full knowledge of its character. They 
have, therefore, had their Juniata flange 
steel made to conform to the United States 
Government requirements for marine boil¬ 
ers. Plates from the mill will be furnished 
when wanted, with coupons or test pieces 
attached for testing. This new departure 
will be appreciated by a large class of 
boiler-makers as well as boiler users. The 
stock sheet just issued contains a large 
addition of odd sizes not frequently car¬ 
ried in stock by plate merchants. 


The Stonefield and Factory Iron Works, 
Bilston, Staffordshire, England, the prop, 
erty of the executors of the late Joseph 
Sankey, and for upward of a quarter of a 
century carried on by the Bilston Iron 
Company, have been leased to Willis® 
Molineaux, who will carry them on in 
conjunction with Edward Jordan, and will 
trade under the old style of the Bilston 
Iron Company. The new firm have also 
purchased the good will and brand of the 
old firm, and will immediately put the 
works in operation, and continue to sup¬ 
ply the White Swan brand of sheet 
iron. The works stand on about eight 
acres, and comprise five sheet mills, b 
puddling furnaces, and all the necessary 
plant for the manufacture of galvanizing* 
working up and other sheets. A steam 
hammer will at once be put in, and s 
railway siding is being arranged for. The 
negotiations nave been conducted by 
John E. Perry, of Wolverhampton, Eng¬ 
land. 
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The new building for the Progress Club, 
to be erected on Fifth avenue and Sixty- 
third street will cost $500,000. The 
architectural plans are those of Alfred 
Zucker & Co. The material used in the 
facade will be fawn-colored brick, terra¬ 
cotta and gray rock, with ornamental iron¬ 
work for balcony, railings and window 
guards. 

A trades school for colored boys is about 
to be established in Philadelphia under the 
auspices of the Institute for Colored 
Youth, which has about 300 pupils. A 
large three-story brick building will be 
erected and fitted up with all necessary 
tools and appliances. 

President Diaz, newly elected as chie 
executive of the Mexican Republic, has 
entered upon a new term of official exist¬ 
ence, and important results from the stand¬ 
point of trade and industrial enterprise are 
predicted for his administration. He pro¬ 
poses to carry forward to a successful issue 
two great undertakings—one, the drain¬ 
age of the valley of Mexico, and the other 
the building of a railway line to connect 
the national capital with the rich State of 
Oaxaca. Together, these projects are ex¬ 
pected to absorb some $40,000,000, and, 
as the President and General Pacheco, the 
Minister of Public Works, are both ex¬ 
ceedingly friendly to citizens of the United 
States, contractors outside of the Mexican 
republic will watch developments with 
special interest. 

By the decision of the Court of Appeals 
at Albany Cornell University is deprived 
of $1,500,000 willed to it by Jennie 
McGraw-Fiske, wife of Professor Fiske 
and heiress of the McGraw estate. The 
decision is based on the fact that Cornell 
University was limited by its charter to 
property possessions not exceeding $3,000,- 
000, and that it had that amount before 
the bequest of Mrs. Fiske. The decision 
does not determine the future distribution 
of the money. 

It is reported in Chicago that an agree¬ 
ment has been made by representatives of 
Western and Southwestern roads to form 
a railroad clearing house, which is another 
name for a “ trust.” It is believed, how¬ 
ever, that the trust or clearing-house plan 
is in conflict with the Interstate law, as it 
is nothing more or less than a pooling of 
all the railroad interests in the West. 

The Common Council of Reading, Pa., 
has passed an ordinance making it unlaw¬ 
ful for any contractor on public works, 
such as sewers, reservoirs, public buildings 
and the like to employ any but citizens of 
the United States. It is said that the 
ordinance emanates from labor Organiza¬ 
tions in Reading, and that it is part of a 
concerted effort to be made in all the lead¬ 
ing cities to put a stop to the importation 
of foreign contract labor. 

The old material of the Great Eastern 
realized $290,000, thus disproving the old 
maxim that a live jackass is worth more 
than a dead lion. 

A powerful new labor organization, to 
deal with political questions, is said to be 
in course of formation in Pittsburgh, 
under the lead of John Jarrett, Charles 
Litchman and others who do not precisely 
agree with the methods of Mr. Powderly. 
Thomas Barry, ex-K. of L., has still an¬ 
other scheme in embryo. 

The Emperor of Brazil is contemplating 
large railway projects and offers valuable 
concessions to any syndicate prepared to 
enter into engagements for construction. 

The jute bagging trust is said to be fall¬ 
ing to pieces, owing to the shrinkage in 
sales. There are, in all, 24 bagging factor¬ 


ies in the United States, and of these 16 
are shut down, having been leased by the 
“ combine ” and closed to lessen the pro¬ 
duction and to stiffen prices. The first 
day of January these leases expire, and 
the 16 factories are ready to start up again 
unless once more leased by the trust, for 
which thus far there has been no arrange¬ 
ment made. 

The new' court house at Evansville, Ind., 
just commenced, will be a thoroughly fire¬ 
proof structure, costing $500,000. 

Commercial travelers are endeavoring to 
have the Interstate Law amended so as to 
permit concessions by railroad companies 
in favor of recognized merchant drum¬ 
mers* 

Pittsburgh glass manufacturers have re¬ 
ceived an order for 1000 boxes of lamp 
chimneys for China, equal to 6000 dozen. 

Commodore Walker, Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, says: “ It is a matter of na¬ 
tional satisfaction that it has fallen to the 
United States to take the initial steps 
which it may be confidently hoped will 
lead to a codification of the rules of navi¬ 
gation, and thereby promote immeasurably 
the safety of ships at sea.” 

It is stated from Washington that there 
is a great deal of influence being exerted 
to bring about a special session of Con¬ 
gress to authorize the admission of the 
Territories as States, and to begin the work 
of tariff revision. 

The street railway service in the city of 
Mexico is to be done by American locomo¬ 
tives similar to those on the New York 
elevated roads. 

A Bradford, Pa., correspondent makes 
the statement that the great oil fields of 
that State are being rapidly and surely ex¬ 
hausted. Hundreds of wells are being 
drilled, with indifferent success. The 
writer says: “If none of the 500 wells 
now drilling find a rich spot, the Ohio 
fields must become the center of the great 
petroleum industry, and Ohio oil is pretty 
sure to take its place as an ill uitinant as 
well as the fuel of the future. The Ohio 
field exceeds in area any field yet found in 
the world, and its possible daily yield is 
laced by practical men as high as 100,000 
arrels a day. The work of removing the 
monster iron tanks from the Pennsylvania 
fields into the Lima district still goes on. 
A dozen crews of men are at work every 
day cutting down the empty tankage in 
the Bradford district, all of it being in¬ 
tended for Ohio. The amount of oil now 
held in iron tanks in the Ohio field exceeds 
9,000,000 barrels.” 

Russia for some months past has been 
attempting to effect a national loan in the 
European markets, without success, the 
object being ostensibly to prosecute rail¬ 
way enterprises and systems of internal 
improvement, but her ultimate purpose is 
believed to be to push her territorial claims 
in the direction of India. A prominent 
New York broker is reported as saying 
that the Rothschilds had first been offered 
the loan or any part of it, but the offer 
was promptly declined, and overtures to 
two well-known English houses resulted 
in like manner. “Something was then 
decided upon,” the account runs, “ which 
was decidedly out of the usual run of 
financial operations. The New York 
banker received a letter from his corres¬ 
pondent in Berlin, telling him of the diffi¬ 
culties experienced by the Russians in the 
European money markets, and asking him 
if he though he could do anything with 
the bonds in this country. He at once re¬ 
turned word that there was no hope of 
such a thing. Then he explained why 
there was not. He said it was true that 
money was very low in this country, and 
that there was plenty of it, but that the 
I peculiarity of the American investor was 


that he wanted to see something tangible 
in which he was to invest. There were 
plenty of chances in the American mar¬ 
kets for investments—chances, too, where 
the element of risk was reduced to the mini¬ 
mum, and it was in such, and such alone, 
that American money would find its nat¬ 
ural outlet. Unless the rate of interest on 
the Russian bonds was equivalent to 7 per 
cent., and based upon some surer founda¬ 
tion than other loans to that Government 
had been, there was no chance of raising 
$1,000,000 in the United States. A reply 
to this letter was that the highest proposed 
rate of interest was 5 per cent. There¬ 
upon negotiations were declared closed ” 
The prediction is made in Wall street that 
within three months Russian bonds bear¬ 
ing interest of 7 and 8 per cent, will be 
offered in the money markets of the world, 
with no takers, and that the country will 
find itself in a very perplexing situation. 

The fact that the leaves of pine trees can 
be manufactured into bagging, and com¬ 
pete successfully with jute for baling cot¬ 
ton, is information of inestimable value to 
all who are engaged in cotton growing in 
the South. There are other uses also for 
which pine leaves may be used, such as 
the manufacture of paper pulp, pine wool 
for stuffing mattresses and pillows, quilts, 
upholstering furniture and a hundred 
other things unthought of at present. 

A number of the Southside glass manu¬ 
facturers in Pittsburgh are in revolt 
against the alleged extortionate prices of 
natural gas, and are combining to estab¬ 
lish an independent gas company to make 
their own fuel. Manufacturers who paid 
$700 a month last year now have to pay 
$900, $1000 or even more than that per 
month in some cases. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has made an elaborate report, showing 
that the total receipts for the fiscal year 
were $124,326,475, an increase of $5,489,- 
174 over the receipts of any year since 
1883, when the receipts aggregated $144,- 
553,345. The receipts for the year were 
also $4,326,475 more than the estimate. 
The estimated receipts for the current 
fiscal year are $125,000,000, provided no 
changes are made in the existing rates of 
taxation. The cost of collection of in¬ 
ternal taxes for the year was $8,978,288, 
being less than 3.2 percent, of the amount 
collected. 

The scourge was driven out of Jackson¬ 
ville by Jack Frost, after 408 persons died. 
There were 4677 cases of fever. 

Among new industrial enterprises in the 
South reported last week is a $5,000,000 
company composed of New r England 
capitalists, organized at Fort Payne, Ala., 
to develop mineral land, build furnaces, a 
rolling mill, &c. 

The Gansevoort Market Building, in this 
city, which cost $477,000, will be formally 
opened 17th inst. It is pronounced the 
finest structure of its kind in the United 
States. The location is on West street 
and Thirteenth avenue. A portion of the 
west-side wholesale trade is expected to 
follow the market building. 

The season of navigation on the Em 
Canal has proved well-nigh disastrous, 
chiefly on account of railroad competition, 
for notwithstanding about 40,000,000 
bushels of grain were transported by the 
water route, surpassing the total of 1886, 
the average freights have been so low that 
few boatmen have realized any profit. 

“ Even when w r e were taking oats at If 
cents to New York,” said a leading boat 
owner, “ the roads cut under that ruinous 
rate and took the ^rain away from us. 
They must have earned oats for about 1 
cent a bushel, and that, too, when no one 
was in a hurry to get grain to the seaboard. 

11 have never seen the roads fight us the 
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season through as they have done this year. 
Here is a point that the friends of the 
canal shoula ponder well. Do they sup¬ 
pose that the roads were willing to run a 
car through to New York for less than $10 
from a spirit of mere day-by-day competi¬ 
tion ? Was it not rather a part of a deep- 
seated policy, never quite lost sight of, to 
beat out and ruin the canal interest in the 
end ?” It was stated within a week from 
the time the canal shipping season closed 
that the roads were already getting 11 and 
13 cents a bushel on corn and wheat re¬ 
spectively from Buffalo to New York 
“If the“roads keep on fighting us like 
this,” said the boatman quoted above, 44 it 
is only a question of time when our prop¬ 
erty will be rendered worthless and our 
business gone.” 

The line of American steamships plying 
between New York and ports in Vene¬ 
zuela has had uninterrupted prosperity, 
and now comprises a fleet of the first class. 
The owners, Boulton, Bliss & Dallett, 
coffee importers, have just placed another 
contract for a steamer of about 3000 tons 
with the Cramps, of Philadelphia, making 
the third contract of this character within 
the last six months, together representing 
an additional investment of nearly $1,000,- 
000 . 

About 3000 men are at work completing 
the Poughkeepsie bridge and its conncc 
tions. 

It is proposed to remove the New York 
Mercantile Library from Clinton Hall, 
Astor Place, where it has been located for 
30 years, to a site at Broadway and Thirty- 
seventh street. 

The Mexican Southern Railway, to ex¬ 
tend from Puebla to the State of Oaxaca, 
will open a tropical region of great fer¬ 
tility, and, aside from local advantages, 
will shorten by five or six days the time 
from New York to Lima, Valparaiso and 
other points on the West Coast of South 
America. 

The extent to which the foreign trade 
of New York is being monopolized by 
British vessels appears from the fact that 
of a total of 322 arrivals at this port dur¬ 
ing November 167 were British. In. all 
classes of vessels, excepting steamships, 
there is a falling off. 

The most important points in the re¬ 
ports from the.several Territorial Govern¬ 
ors, as bearing on their prospective admis¬ 
sion as States, relate to population, which 
is estimated as follows: Alaska, 49,850; 
Arizona, 83,000; Dakota, 600,000; Idaho, 
100,000; Montana, 140,000; New Mexico, 
175,000; Utah, 210,000; Washington, 
167,982, and Wyoming, 85,000. 

The gross damages to be paid by the 
elevated railway companies on account of 
injury to property on the line of their 
roads in this city is estimated at $12,000,- 
000, in case the recent awards by Commis¬ 
sioners appointed to adjust claims of own¬ 
ers serve as a precedent for future de¬ 
cisions. 

The second step in the commercial con¬ 
quest of Zanzibar is a joint blockade of 
the coast by the English and German 
fleets. 

An experimental paper stock mill at St. 
Louis has demonstrated that the waste or 
refuse lint of mills that make cotton-seed 
oil is almost as valuable as the oil itself, 
this substance being convertible into paper. 
The receipts of the cotton-seed oil mills, 
it is said, will be almost doubled from that 
source, while expenses will not be greatly 
increased. 

The latest scheme for the extension of 
the foreign commerce of the Dominion is 
to establish a line of steamers between 
Montreal and New York and Para, in con¬ 
junction with a steamboat and railway 


system extending to the headwaters of the 
Amazon. Brazil is prepared to make val¬ 
uable concessions. Thus far the various 
proposals for lines of steamships to France, 
the West Indies, &c., emanating from 
Canadian sources have come to naught. 

The Director of the Mint, in his annual 
report just submitted, estimates the 
amount of the precious metals in. the 
United States on July 1, 1888, either 
coined or awaiting coinage, at $1,100,000,- 
000 in round numbers. Of this $700,- 
000,000 is in gold and the remainder in 
silver, as follows: 

C oSld. *595,349,637 

Sliver dollars. 

Subsidiary coin. 76;406,376 

B Qold n : . 110,489.016 

Silver............. 3,960,388 

Trade dollars. 6,545,564 

Total.81,092,429,761 

The Florida orange crop this year is 
equal to 3,000,000 boxes, or at least 
double the yield of any previous year 
This aggregate would load 14,000 cars 7 
for which the railroads will get 60 cents 
a box, over $1,800,000. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat has 
interviewed the leading Spanish and Cuban 
merchants in that city in regard to the 
question of Cuban annexation to the 
United States. While nearly all agree 
that annexation might prove highly ad¬ 
vantageous to both, Spain would never 
acquiesce in such a proposition, on any 
terms possible. 


The future of the United States was 
pictured in roseate hues by Mr. Gladstone 
in a recent interview with Minister Phelps. 
He said: 44 America has a magnificent 
future if the American people are only 
true to their possibilities. Before the 
close of the Twentieth Century the vast 
continent embraced within the limits of 
the United States, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the great lakes of the North, 
will be the home of 300,000,000 of free¬ 
men, representing every nation upon earth; 
vaster m extent and population than the 
Roman Empire in its palmiest days, but 
free from the danger that attended the 
extension of that empire among barbarous 
peoples, which was the primary and potent 
cause of the decline and fall of the great¬ 
ness of Rome. Every true Englishman 
should be proud of the progress of the 
United States, for the Americans are our 
kith and kin, and having the same liter¬ 
ature, the same language and the same 
sturdy love of political independence. 
The wresting of Magna Charta from King 
John prepared the way for the battle of 
Bunker Hill and the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence.” Nothing would give him 
more pleasure than to visit the United 
States, he added, but he had never been 
able to find the time. 


Washington News. 

(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., December 4,1888. 

Senator Allison called up the 8enate 
Tariff bill to-day and will press its consid¬ 
eration until the opposition have developed 
their position. His purpose, if possible, 
is to get a vote before the holidays. The 
bill will require considerable amendment 
to adapt it to the wishes of certain inter¬ 
ests which were assured, before the ad¬ 
journment, of recognition. This relates 
notably to the tin-plate duty and to the 
correction of the coal slack or culm error 
on the free list. The Senator will make 
an effort to close general debate without 
delay and begin the consideration of the 
bill for amendment. 

The Senate Committee on Finance at 
their meeting to-day decided to grant cer¬ 
tain hearings which were omitted or 
crowded out before the adjournment. 
Yesterday the Forehand Arms Company, 
of Worcester, and Colt’s Arms Company, 
of Hartford, were heard. A hearing has 
been assigned for the razor interests, rep¬ 
resented by Mr. Torrey, of Worcester, 
which may be had after the adjournment 
of the Senate to-day. 

The President’s message has materially 
stiffened the friends of the administration 
in their determination to adhere to the 
policy advocated in the message of last 
year. There is now no doubt that the 
tariff reformers of the House will renew 
their fight as soon as the 8enate bill reaches 
their body, which may be regarded as a 
conclusive indication that there will be no 
concurrent legislation on the tariff at this 
session of Congress. 

The prospects of sr deadlock in the 
House on the Direct Tax bill makes it 
more than probable that no business, ex¬ 
cept the passage of the appropriation bills, 
will be accomplished at this session, and 
it may even be doubtful whether they will 
get through if much time is consumed in 
parliamentary skirmishing over the direct 
tax question. If no tariff legislation be 
reached an extra session may be regards 
as a certainty That question and the ad¬ 
mission of the four new States are matters 
which the Republicans are determined to 
settle without delay. 


Car Demurrage.—Considerable annoy 
ance is being experienced at Chicago by a 
new rule governing demurrage on cars 
which has been adopted by the r ilroads 
centering at that point. A charge of $2 
per car is now made for each 24 hours 
after the first 48 hours expiring upon its 
arrival at Chicago. This new rule has 
been rendered necessary by the scarcity of 
cars and the consequent imperative need 
of having them unloaded as promptly as 
possible. The inconvenience of such a 
regulation is felt principally by those who 
receive coal and coke, but it also extends 
to consignees of iron and steel. A consid¬ 
erable quantity of pig iron is handled by 
some dealers on consignment, and the 
quick sales thus occasioned will prevent 
them from getting as good prices as would 
otherwise be the case. 


Philadelphia advices deplore the gradual 
disappearance of the gram trade from that 
port, until at the present time the total 
shipments are insignificant. The Record 
says: 44 During the five years between 
1883 and 1887, inclusive, Philadelphia held 
about equal sway with Boston, while dur¬ 
ing the present year it will fall far below 
Boston, and both the receipts and exports 
will be but a tithe of those of New ’iork 
and Baltimore. The big grain elevator 
at Girard Point and at Richmond, an 
elsewhere, are put to but little use, while 
hundreds of vessels that might otherwise 
load with grain at Philadelphia are forced 
to go away with empty holds, or loaded 
with ballast, to other Atlantic ports. 

The Lehigh Coal and Iron Company 
have erected a plant of 50 beehive co e 
ovens at West Superior, Wis., in whicn 
they are using the screenings of their ton- 
nellsville coal. A number of the ovens 
are now in operation producing a very 
good quality of coke. The managers o 
the company contemplate introducing tn 
process of the National Coke and I * 
Company to utilize the waste gases an 
other by-products thrown off by the coai 
in being coked. The experiments of 
company are being watched with dquc 
interest by the manufacturers of D u 0 
and its vicinity, as they will go far tow 
establishing the advantages to be realw 
from hauling coal to Duluth and coking 1 
at the point of consumption. 
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Iron and Steel. 

Announcement is made that the National 
Tube Works Company, of McKeesport, 
Pa., has purchased the plant of the Cart¬ 
wright Iron and Steel Company, at Ali- 
kanna, near 8teubenville, Ohio. The 
purchasers will begin at once to renovate 
the plant for the purpose of manufacturing 
muck iron. They will put in a mill ana 
six double puddling furnaces in addition 
to the 11 singles and scrap furnace now ( 
there, making their capacity 60 tons per 
day. The works will give employment to 
upward of 200 men, including 45 puddlers. 
The muck iron made will be principally 
8-inch, and will be used at the tube works. 

The new lap-weld furnace now in course 
of erection in the pipe mill of the River¬ 
side Iron Works, at Wheeling, W. Va., is 
almost completed and will be fired up in 
a few days. This additional furnace will 
give the pipe department facilities to meet 
the steadily increasing demand for this 
product 

Wm. Swindell & Bros., engineers and 
builders of regenerative gas furnaces, 
Pittsburgh, are engaged in the erection of 
a large Siemens gas furnace for the Moor- 
head-McCleane Company, proprietors of 
the Soho Iron and Steel Works, in that 
city. 

The Valley Iron Works, at Coatesville, 
Pa., formerly operated by C. E. Pennock 
& Co., but recently purchased by W. W. 
Kurtz & Sons, are being repaired and will 
probably be started up about the 1st of 
January next, operating one set of rolls, 
and a full complement of hands will be 
employed as soon as trade will warrant. 

The Pittsburgh Tuyere Works, Limited, 
formerly the iHltsburgh Smelting Com¬ 
pany, Limited, manufacturers of wrought 
copper and bronze tuyeres, coolers and 
bosh plates, brass and bronze castings, 
have removed their office and works to 
Nos. 88 to 95 Main street, Allegheny. 

The 24-inch mill department of the 
National Tube Works Company, at 
McKeesport, Pa., has closed down for the 
winter, and 150 men employed there will 
find work in other departments of the 
plant. The demand for 24-inch pipe is 
over for the present, which accounts for 
the closing of that department. 

On Saturday, the 22d inst., Jones & 
Laughlins, Limited, of Pittsburgh, will 
apply for a charter under the name of 
the Jefferson Gas Company, with a capital 
of $100,000. The firm has secured a 
quantity of natural gas territory in Jeffer¬ 
son township, Washington County, and 
will drill wells there and pipe the fuel a 
distance of over 15 miles to Pittsburgh to 
supply the American Iron Works and Eliza 
furnaces. A member of the firm states 
that they will probably not have any gas 
in Pittsburgh before next summer, but 
that they eventually are insured against 
the frequent shortages which have proved 
so expensive in the past. 

We are informed that the report that the 
Kittanning Iron Company, Limited, of 
Kittanning, Pa., have been compelled to 
close down their rolling mill and blast fur¬ 
nace for an indefinite period on account of 
a shortage in natural gas is without founda¬ 
tion. The firm manufacture only pig and 
muck iron, and the output of the latter 
product of October was 1782 gross tons, 
and for November was 1550 gross tons. 
The plant was closed down for three days 
in November on account of the election 
and Thanksgiving. 

For the first time in some years the 
Glendon Iron Company, of Easton, Pa., 
have their space nearly a mile long, free of 
stacks of pig iron. Six months ago the 


company had this space occupied by be¬ 
tween 20,000 and 40,000 tons of iron, all 
of which has since been shipped. The 
amount of iron on their wharf along the 
railroad has also been reduced, and the sup¬ 
ply on hand is now believed to be less 
than 500 tons. Some of the iron on the 
mile space was made when the price of. 
rails was $40 per ton and a large share of 
it when between $25 and $35. Two 
months ago the company started to pre¬ 
pare three of their furnaces for blast, but it 
is doubtful if any of them will be in ser¬ 
vice before spring. 

The Andrews Brothers Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, under date of the 27th 
ult., write us as follows: “We are build¬ 
ing four new* double-puddling furnaces. 
These we require to supply our increased 
finishing capacity.!’ 

Some days ago the rim at the top of the 
Himrod Furnace, which is operated under 
lease by the Mahoning Valley Iron Com¬ 
pany, of Youngstown, Ohio, broke, and 
allowed the bell to fall. The furnace as 
a consequence has chilled above the 
tuyeres. 

James P. Witherow, of Pittsburgh, has 
received a contract for the erection of a 
blast furnace for the Jefferson Iron Works, 
of Steubenville, Ohio. The furnace will 
be 18 x 80 feet ana will have a capacity 
of about 200 tons per day. Work on the 
foundations has already been commenced. 

It is ascertained on good authority that 
the new rail mill of the Allegheny Besse¬ 
mer Steel Company, now in course of 
erection at Duquesne, Pa., may not be put 
in operation before March 1, 1889. Nearly 
all the machinery has arrived and is being 
put into position, but there is a vast amount 
of work yet to be done, so much so that it 
is evident that the works will not get 
started before the time stated above. 

The Swindell Construction Company, 
of Pittsburgh, have about completed a 
contract for the Riverside Iron Works, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., which included the 
erection of one four-hopper gas-producer, 
each hopper with a grate surface of 24 
square feet, one binding furnace, hearth 
6 x 24 feet, and a welding furnace with a 
hearth 7x24 feet. Nearly 800,000 fire¬ 
brick were used in the construction of 
these furnaces. 

The blast furnace of the Bellaire Nail 
Works, at Bellaire, Ohio, has been in con¬ 
tinuous blast for 26 months, and in that 
time has produced over 100,000 tons of 
Bessemer pig iron, and is apparently good 
for six months longer. The steel plant of 
this firm is also in continuous operation 
and is producing an average amount of 
slabs and billets per day, the larger por¬ 
tion of the output being made in the form 
of billets for wire rods, sheets, &c. The 
nail factory department has been idle for 
some months and will not resume opera¬ 
tions until there is a decided improvement 
in the nail market. 

The new furnace of the Cameron Coal 
and Iron Company, at Emporium, Pa.. 
Joseph Hunt, general manager, was blown 
in on Tuesday, the 27th ult. 

An Associated Press telegram from 
Joliet, III., states that ground was broken 
there on the 26th ult. for a large steel 
plate mill, which will employ 1000 men 
when completed. We are aavised by those 
in a position to know the facts that this 
statement is premature, and the intention 
of the projectors is exaggerated. A steel 
plate mill is contemplated, and perhaps 
other departments may be added to tne 
works for the manufacture of specialties, 
but thus far nothing has been settled with 
sufficient definiteness to warrant the pub¬ 
lication of the plans of the projectors. 
The works will be located near the plant 
of the Joliet Steel Company, who will ex- 


I pect to furnish the steel to be manipulated. 
But a separate company will be organized, 
the name of which has not yet been an¬ 
nounced. 

A press dispatch from 8pringfield, Ohio, 
under date of the 2d inst. says: “Hon. 
John Book waiter, of this city, has been 
engaged in perfecting and introducing *a 
new process for the manufacture of steel. 
Steel of all grades and even wrought iron 
of the highest purity and quality can be 
produced from the pig iron in eight and 
one-half minutes ana at a cost even less 
than by any process hitherto known. One 

reat feature of the process is that it can 

e run with certainty into castings of all 
forms and sizes, producing castings true 
to the pattern, remarkably sound and free 
from pores and bubbles and possessed of 
extremely high tensile strength and 
ductility. The Bookwaltc r plant here is 
capable of turning out 100 tons per day.” 

Mr. I. Droege, Sr., has lesigned the po¬ 
sition as general manager >f the Maumee 
Rolling Mill Company, at Toledo, Ohio, 
on account of poor health, and has re¬ 
turned to Cincinnati. The board of di¬ 
rectors have elected as his successor 
George F. Russell, of Zanesville, Ohio, 
who was connected with the old and suc¬ 
cessful mill of the Ohio Iron Company at 
that point for a number of years. They 
have also chosen Mr. Chas. A. Borts, 
recently superintendent of the Youngs¬ 
town Rolling Mill, as mill manager. The 
capacity of the Maumee mill is about 125 
Jtons of finished product per day, consist¬ 
ing of bar, band, angle and shafting iron, 
flange, boiler, tank and sheet iron and 
steel. This company will also make a 
specialty of agricultural iron. The fuel 
used is natural gas. A bla,t furnace will 
be erected at Toledo the coming year, 
which will be a great advantage to con¬ 
sumers of foundry iron in that locality. 

E. S. Cook, manager of the Warwick 
Furnace, Pottstown, Pa., writes to us that 
that famous record-breaker has outdone 
its own past achievement. For the week 
ending November 24 the furnace made 
702 tons of iron, 250 tons being No. 2 
foundry and 452 tons open gray forge, 
using three-quarters anthracite coal and 
one-quarter coke. So far as we are in¬ 
formed, this exceeds any product yet ob¬ 
tained, with anthracite coal as the princi¬ 
pal fuel, from stacks of moderate size. 
Warwick furnace is only 55 feet high, and 
has a 15^-foot bosh. 

machinery. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Company, of 
Marion, Ohio, under date of the 26th inst., 
write us as follows: “We are now run¬ 
ning on full capacity and have placed our 
order for quite an additional line of ma¬ 
chinery to be placed in our shops, so as to 
be able to double our present capacity, 
which is necessary to fill our immediate 
demands.” 

Morse, Williams & Co., manufacturers 
ot elevators at Philadelphia, in addition to 
their office at 108 Liberty street, New 
York, have recently established a branch 
office at 14 High street, Boston. 

The Freeport Machine Company, of 
Freeport, Ill., made an assignment on the 
27th alt. The assets are roughly esti¬ 
mated at $40,000, of which $24,000 is in 
notes and bills receivable, while the liabili¬ 
ties are put at $27,000. The failure was 
precipitated by dissensions among the 
stockholders. The company have been in 
existence about seven years, had a capital 
of $50,000, and were engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of windmills, feed mills, cultiva¬ 
tors and other agricultural implements. 

The Gordon & Maxwell Pump Com¬ 
pany, of Hamilton, Ohio, are at present 
working on a contract for three sewage 
pumps for Hyde Park, Ill., with aggregate 
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capacity of 9,000,000 gallons, two water 
works pumps for Troy, Ala., with capacity 
of 2,000,000 gallons, and two for Gladwin 
(Mich.) Water Works, with a capacity of 

I, 000,000 gallons. The company have 
thus far this year sent out over 40 pumps 
for water works in various parts of the 
United States. 

The Heine Safety Boiler Company, of 
St. Louis, have been asked to bid on boil¬ 
ers, heaters, pumps and piping for 1000 
horse-power st'*am plant for London, Eng¬ 
land. 

The Crescent Foundry Company, of Al¬ 
legheny City, Pa., who startea a foundry 
in Brady’s Bend, Pa., some months ago, 
have been compelled to shut down per¬ 
manently on account of scarcity of natural 
gas and raw material which is used in 
making cast: igs. The company occupy 
a section of the old Brady's Bend Iron 
Company’s ] operty, and had extensive 
buildings ert ted. Forty men were em¬ 
ployed. The works w’ill soon be removed 
to Allegheny. 

Mr. J. W. Angell has been appointed to 
represent Russell & Co., of Massillon, Ohio, 
agricultural machinery manufacturers, in 
St. Louis, and will have his headquarters 
at No. 609 Pine street, in that city. 

The Miller Chemical Engine Company 
have been incorporated at Chicago, w ith 
capital of $300,000, for the manufacture 
of fire engines. The incorporators are 
A. Montgomery Ward, G. R. Thorne and 

J. W. Miller 

miscellaneoai. 

Among recently authorized corporations 
in Illinois are the following: Lion Mfg. 
Company, East St. Louis; capital, $75,000; 
incorporators, H. F. Fellows, George A. 
Bannantine and Charles K. Paddock. 
Colby Cook County Testing Machine Com¬ 
pany, Chicago; capital, $100,000; incor¬ 
porators, George L. Hogg, Addison E. 
Shaffner and Everett W. Kibbe; to manu¬ 
facture a weighing machine, lung tester, 
lifting machine and measuring machine 
for hight, all combined in one. Interna¬ 
tional Construction Company, Chicago; 
capital, $50,000; to build and equip rail¬ 
roads; incorporators, Lawrence C. Boyle, 
John R. James and John Ritchie. Rouse, 
Hazard & Co., Peoria; capital, $80,000; 
to manufacture agricultural implements, 
carriages and type-writers; incorporators, 
Harry G. Rouse, Samuel B. Hazard and 
Sylvester Doubet. Certificate filed to in¬ 
crease the capital stock of the Machinists’ 
Supply Company, Chicago, from $25,000 
to $100,000; also, Illinois Malleable Iron 
Company, of Chicago, to $50,000 

A company under the name of the Amer? 
ican Catalogue Company has been formed 
at Minneapolis, Minn , for the purpose of 
arranging and binding under cover several 
catalogues of the same class. The object 
of this is to furnish the purchaser of ma¬ 
chinery a complete and well arranged 
reference book of the class of machinery 
that he is likely to use. Another impor¬ 
tant object is to place the manufacturers’ 
catalogue in the hands of those who w ill 
likely be his customers, and in such a way 
that when once placed it will be preserved 
from loss or damage. A few of the bound 
volumes of catalogues, w r e understand, 
have been in use for the past three years, 
and their usefulness and value have bean 
such as to cause the formation of a com¬ 
pany for the classification and binding of 
them for general use. The company are 
now collecting a large assortment of cat¬ 
alogues, so as to make the classification as 
complete as possible, and will probably 
send out the first volumes about the first 
of the year. 

A company embracing a number of Chi¬ 
cago, Cleveland and other capitalists have 
been incorporated at Lima, Ohio, under 
the name Lama Lock Mfg. Company. The 


capital is put at $250,000, and the com¬ 
pany will erect a factory, which it is stated 
w ill employ 500 hands. 


Silver Coinage and Coin Certifi¬ 
cates. 

In his annual report Secretary Fairchild 
dwells as follows on the silver coinage 
and on the system of coin circulation by 
means of silver certificates: 

The ownership of silver by the Govern¬ 
ment again was largely decreased, in spite 
of the increase of the total stock of silver 
dollars in the country, by the coinage of 
16 months. During the past few years 
the decrease of circulation caused by the 
cancellation of national bank notes and 
by the deposit of money with the Treas¬ 
urer by the banks to* redeem their notes 
when presented for that purpose has been 
but little exceeded by the increased cir¬ 
culation of silver certificates and of 
standard silver dollars; thus silver seems 
to have filled the vacuum caused by the 
retirement of national bank circulation. 
The circulating medium in small de¬ 
nominations lias been largely converted 
into silver certificates. And finally busi¬ 
ness has largely increased in the South 
and in portions of the country where 
there are few* banking facilities. All of 
these causes have co-operated to postpone 
any evil effects which might arise from a 
continued and excessive coinage of the 
silver dollar; but the danger still exists 
and should be guarded against. This can 
be done by the adoption of the recom¬ 
mendation of my last report, viz., by fix¬ 
ing the maximum of silver which shall be¬ 
long to the Government and by providing 
that when it was exceeded by $5,000,000 the 
purchase of silver bullion should cease until 
the amount owned by the Government 
should be again reduced to such max¬ 
imum, or by canceling United States 
notes to the amount of the excess over 
the maximum, provided the Government 
held the notes; if not, then by ceasing the 
purchase of bullion. Such plan, if 
adopted, would provide a safety valve 
which would be self-operative, and would 
assure the country against any possible 
danger from silver, for as soon as it ex¬ 
ceeded the amount which could be ab¬ 
sorbed in the business of the country it 
would begin to flow into the Treasury in 
payment of taxes and would be there held 
until business called for it, and when the 
Government’s ownership fell below the 
maximum the purchase of the bullion 
would again begin. 

Thus the country’s business demand 
would regulate the country’s silver circu¬ 
lation ana there would be little danger of de¬ 
preciation in the value of the silver dollar 
as compared with the gold dollar. I ven¬ 
ture to predict that if some such safeguard 
is not adopted and if thereby the silver 
dollar is suffered at some time to lose a 
part of its purchasing power, that the 
people w ill demand the absolute stoppage 
of tne silver bullion purchase, and, further¬ 
more, the use by the Government of the 
whole or a portion of the silver coinage 
profits for the redemption of the silver dol¬ 
lars which are held by them. It is to be 
hoped that before such crisis is reached that 
the nations of the world will have agreed 
upon some standard of bimetallism which 
will forever maintain a fixed ratio be¬ 
tween gold and silver, but in the mean¬ 
time there is no occasion to burden our¬ 
selves with a stock of silver which may be 
troublesome. 

The system of coin circulation by means 
of certificates has certain conveniences 
and advantages, but it is a costly form of 
money; last year the cost of the $105,000,- 
000 silver certificates issued was about 
$421,000, and as more and more of these 
certificates are converted into smaller de¬ 
nominations this cost is likely to increase. 


There are also certain dangers connected 
with it—for example, in time of war, the 
possession by the Government of such vast 
stores of the precious metals might prove 
embarrassing, and at a time when the 
Government was in financial need the 
temptation to spend the coin held against 
outstanding certificates might prove too 
strong. The loss by the abrasion of 
the coin, if it was in circulation, would 
not equal the cost of the certificates; on 
the whole, I think it may be said that 
the currency of the country would be 
more safe and more economical if 
the coin were in actual circulation instead 
of being held by the Government on 
pledge against outstanding certificates, as 
is now the case. But whatever may be 
thought about the wisdom of the certifi¬ 
cate system there can be no doubt that 
with it the further coinage of gold and 
silver, except subsidiary coin, is not neces¬ 
sary or wise. Far more gold and silver 
coins are now in the possession of the 
Government than probably ever will be 
needed for the redemption of certificates. 
Future accumulation of the precious met¬ 
als should be only m the form of bullion, 
which can be kept more safely and counted 
more easily than the coin. If this sug- 
tion was adopted all but one of our mints 
might be closed, and large, useless ex¬ 
pense be saved annually. I earnestly call 
the attention of the Congress to this sub¬ 
ject. _ 


Heating Buildings by Exhaust Steam. 

At a recent meeting of the New Eng¬ 
land Railw ay Club, John A. Coleman said: 

I have had a long experience in heating 
buildings by steam. When the matter of 
using exhaust steam was agitated, and 
most people were opposed to it, we took a 
number of mills, using then a 16-foot 
tubular boiler, and averaged a ton of coal 
a day. We heated the mill by using large 
pipes, having the circulation as straight as 
possible, open and free, with about 2 
pounds back pressure on the engine, using 
no direct steam except in the morning in 
starting up and on Sundays. I had simi¬ 
lar experience in heating the building of 
the Providence Tool Company during the 
war. The building was 70 feet wide by 
more than 200 feet long, the rooms with 
15 foot studs, and large windows in an 
exposed situation, then heated by small 
pipes all around the walls, and using 
about a ton of coal a day for the 
boiler. In reconstructing we took 
out the small pipe, cut it up into 
coils, which we placed in the center 
of the building, using a 6-inch pipe as the 
main artery through the building, and a 
2-inch socket-pipe Tor the condensed water, 
avoiding bends everywhere as much as 
possible. Result was that the build¬ 
ing was overheated by using only 
exhaust steam, and about 2 pounds 
back pressure and no extra coal was used 
for the fires. My idea in heating is to use 
large pipes and carry a large body of steam 
to the point where you want to use it, and 
not strangle it on the way. 


Morris J. Lippman, late of Graff, Ben¬ 
nett & Co., has been appointed agent for 
A. and P. Roberts & Co. Pencoyd Iron 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa., and has opened 
an office in the Commercial Building, 
southeast corner of Sixth and Olive streets. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Metric Metal Company, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., a recently chartered corpora' 
tion, have leased a portion of the cutlery 
w orks at Beaver Falls, and machinery i> 
now in place, and operations begun in the 
manufacture of natural gas meters and 
natural gas burning appliances. The com¬ 
pany are largely interested in natural gas 
enterprises. 
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The Crisis in the Steel Rail Trade. 


A good many contradictory statements 
have been published in the newspapers 
during the past week about the steel-rail 
trade. To some extent they echoed some 
of the opinions expressed at the recent 
meeting of manufacturers in this city, pet 
plans being thus ventilated as though 
they had received general acceptance. 
During the meeting held a week since 
there was a general and a free interchange 
of opinion, but very little that was definite 
was agreed upon. It was proposed to so 
modify the association that minimum 
prices be agreed upon. That proposal 
met with an emphatic rejection by a num¬ 
ber of the active manufacturers. The plan 
of establishing a common sales bureau, 
through which the orders would be dis¬ 
tributed, met with a similar fate, so 
far as all the mills outside of the Chicago 
district are concerned. The only action 
finally taken was to allow of the sale of 
tonnage allotment by one mill to another. 

The condition of the steel-rail trade is a 
sad commentary on the inadequacy of 
trusts and combinations. The rail manu¬ 
facturers have been violently assailed dur¬ 
ing the past year as members of an 
iniquitous ring, and yet they have not 
even had the consolation of reaping the 
pecuniary rewards which trusts are sup¬ 
posed to confer upon their unscrupulous 
members. The fact is that the ties binding 
the members of the steel-rail association 
have had the strength only of the tradi¬ 
tional rope of sand. So long as there was 
work enough for all at good prices, allot¬ 
ments were sacred. When business fell off 
the fact that the quantity allotted it was 
sold did not always deter a mill from 
securing a desirable order. The contest 
grew fiercer and fiercer until finally steel 
rails sold in the West at $25 at mill. This 
has been done in more than one instance in 
the past two weeks, and while there is no 
direct proof that it has been done since 
the New York meeting, there is evidence 
that low prices are still being made. 

There are those among the steel-rail 
manufacturers who believe that some plan 
can be devised by which the ruinous com¬ 
petition now going on can be ended. 
They are urging further conferences, 
which probably will be held. But others 
frankly acknowledge that natural causes 
alone can bring improvement. Railway 
managers acknowledge that railB are too 
cheap. They admit that the cost of re¬ 
newal of track is ridiculously low, but 
many of them must confess that they 
have not got the money to take advantage 
of the opportunity offered. If the interests 
of the carriers of the conntry were not so 
thoroughly disturbed as they are the de¬ 
mand for rails would quicken most 
rapidly. There arc many who insist that 
the railroad companies, for purposes of 
heir own, are not adverse to having their 


sufferings pictured in dark hues. But 
while these somber tints prevail it is diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, tor railroad man¬ 
agers to negotiate paper or for those who 
are building new roads to place bonds. 
The situation to some extent, there¬ 
fore, appears worse than it really is. 
It may improve very rapidly so far 
as the Western mills are concerned. 
A few large orders may cause a 
recovery of a few dollars a ton, but, until 
that has occurred, the Eastern mills can¬ 
not hope to take any business. They are 
cut out of the whole West, and for the 
time being are driven out of the Southern 
market by Pittsburgh mills. They do not 
expect any new business in their own 
territory, east of the Allegheny Mount¬ 
ains and north of the Potomac River, simply 
because nearly all of it has been placed in 
the past two months. So far as the possi¬ 
bility of securing new orders are con¬ 
cerned, the Eastern mills have a barren 
future before them. Whether it is a matter 
much to be deplored by them may be 
questioned, since every sale of rails at com¬ 
petitive prices to-day involves a loss of a 
round sum to even the best-equipped and 
best-located mills in the country. We 
have heard of managers of some mills 
claiming to be able to produce rails at 
very low figures, but usually they them¬ 
selves have acknowledged the inaccuracy 
of their statements, when the occasion 
which gave rise to them passed. While 
the crisis in the rail trade is not yet over, 
there are some indications which point to 
the return of more reasonable prices. 

Progress in the Navy. 

Secretary Whitney’s annual report, 
which was issued last week, is in many re¬ 
spects an interesting document, and af¬ 
fords, undoubtedly, the most complete 
and trustworthy measure yet given of what 
has been accomplished in the Navy De¬ 
partment during the present administra¬ 
tion. The accounts published from time 
to time during the past few years, review¬ 
ing the work done, have necessarily been 
of a fragmentary character, and informa¬ 
tion on the exact state of the navy has 
been more or less uncertain. The facts 
and figures now given, however, are 
entirely comprehensive and cover not only 
the results more recently attained in the 
United States, but refer also to what has 
been done in some lines by some of the 
foreign powers. 

Briefly stated, the efforts of the Navy 
Department in ship construction have, 
since March, 1885, been devoted to un¬ 
armored vessels, the importance of this 
branch of naval armament having been 
very widely appreciated. As a result we 
have now the cruisers Boston and Atlanta 
and the dispatch boat Dolphin in shape 
for service, while the Chicago is practic¬ 
ally completed, and several other vessels, 
like the Baltimore, Charleston, Yorktown 
and the dynamite cruiser Vesuvius, have 
been launched, and are being rapidly 
fitted out. In the line of torpedo boats 
also a good beginning has been made. 
With armored ships, on the other hand, 
but little has been done, the armored 
cruiser Maine having just been commenced 
at Brooklyn, and work on a few of the 
monitors having been carried on only in a 
desultory manner for several years. In the 
design of the battleship Texas some 


changes, we understand, are yet to be 
made. With reference to the criticisms 
which have been liberally bestowed upon 
Secretary Whitney because of disappoint- 
ing performances of some of the vessels 
already completed, and defective material 
and injudicious design in some of the 
others, it must be admitted after all 
that the work done is, in the main, 
satisfactory, and reflects credit upon 
the department. The severe attacks which 
have been made upon the alleged policy of 
the Department of building an English- 
American navy have but a slim basis and 
are scarcely worthy of consideration. For 
years the ships of the British navy had 
been held up as standards of excellence, 
and the question why their designs could 
not be profitably followed or adopted in 
modified forms in this country had been 
brought prominently forward on more than 
one occasion. The question has been 
practically answered by carrying out sev¬ 
eral such designs, which, moreover, ap¬ 
peared to be of special merit, and if the re¬ 
sults have not been particularly flattering, 
they have at least taught a lesson worth 
knowing, and perhaps have effectually put 
a stop to the floods of non-professional 
advice which, only a short time ago, 
poured in upon the Navy Department. 
The last year alone has brought many sur¬ 
prises to naval authorities and to the pub¬ 
lic at large, and some of the features 
which in the near past were regarded as 
eminently desirable in the construction 
and outfit of a warship have since been 
condemned by practical test. It is im¬ 
possible that, under such circumstances, 
ships and machinery can be constantly 
kept up to the requirements of the present. 

The question of speed of warships, and 
particularly of cruisers, is an important 
one, and has deservedly been given much 
attention. The rate of speed has gradu¬ 
ally been raised from 12 and 13 knots to 
from 14 to 22 knots per hour, and to 
secure these higher figures reduction of 
weight of machinery has been carried out 
almost wholly regardless of the results 
consequent upon reduced strength and 
rigidity, and of ultimate serviceableness. 
This applies not only to English ships, 
which have of late been more specially 
noteworthy for breakdowns, but with 
equal propriety to all of modern design— 
a fact borne out by the narrow time limits 
which it has been found necessary to 
adopt for trial trips. As at present con¬ 
structed a vessel, with the best possible 
management in the engine-room, is barely 
enabled to go through a six-hours’ trial 
satisfactorily, and, as has frequently been 
pointed, out, will probably never again, 
under ordinary circumstances, be called 
upon to go through a similar performance. 
Should such a requirement present itself, 
even though the time of running at full 
speed be not more than two or three hours, 
a breakdown, as experience has shown, will 
be the inevitable result. Yet the vessels 
are rated according to their trial-trip speeds. 
What dependence, therefore, can be placed 
upon ships, classified under the present 
system as capable of developing, say, 18 
or 19 knots, can be readily imagined. 

The position has been repeatedly taken, 
and with good reason, that it were better 
the vessels were rated lower, in accordance 
with their actual capabilities, so that there 
would be the assurance at all times that 
the speeds counted upon could be attained 
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without difficulty. It is a dangerous folly 
to deceive one’s self with the belief in a re¬ 
serve of power which in point of fact is 
only imaginary. It is not reassuring, 
therefore, to find in Secretary Whitney’s 
report the conclusion that ‘ ‘ the machinery 
of naval vessels ought to be so designed as 
to produce 10 horse-power for each ton of 
machinery; and it was determined to make 
that the standard, and to enter into no 
contracts that were not based substantially 
thereon.” This would correspond, at the 
outside, to a weight of only 224 pounds 
per horse-power. Whether or no this in¬ 
cludes the boilers is not quite clear, but we 
presume it does not. If it does, the figure 
is ridiculously low, much lower than the 
weight ruling in the British navy—360 
pounds per horse-power—and w’hich itself 
has been found entirely insufficient to 
secure the strength necessary for the work 
required of the machinery. Assuming the 
224 pounds to represent engines alone, 
and adding, say, 196 pounds per 
horse-power for boiler capacity, we 
would get 420 pounds per horse-power. 
This represents an increase over the 
British weight perhaps just sufficient to 
make all the difference between success 
and failure. Still it falls considerably 
short of the weight per horse-power ruling 
in high-class merchant steamers, which, 
as is well known, head the record of 
good performances, considered from 
whatever standpoint — speed, dui ability 
and economy. There is not now, so far as 
we know, a warship afloat which has 
been known to steam, or which could, in 
case of necessity, steam at full power for 
several days consecutively, nor even for a 
few hours, while in commission. In this 
respect they all fall entirely below com¬ 
parison with what is being accomplished 
day after day, without intermission, by 
any one of a number of Atlantic steamers, 
and in these, it maybe safely .assumed, 
the weight of machinery has been kept 
down to a minimum consistent with safe 
working There is only the one previ¬ 
ously mentioned conclusion to be drawn 
from all this, that marine engines in the 
several navies are much too light for the 
power which they are supposed to be able 
to develop. It is only fair to admit here 
that the design of the machinery for a mer¬ 
chant steamer and that of the machinery 
for a man-of-war do not present parallel 
cases. In one instance, ample head room 
is available, while in the other, compact¬ 
ness is of the first importance, and the 
whole machinery, or as much of it as is at 
all possible, must be placed below the 
water-line. This condition alone often 
entails the necessity of having smaller and 
lighter parts in the design than would 
otherwise be desirable. Still, an effort 
should be made to adhere as closely as the 
circumstances will permit to examples of 
established success. 

Secretary Whitney has evidently not lost 
sight entirely of the shortcomings of the 
engines designed for naval purposes, for 
to a table which he has compiled of foreign 
high-speed cruisers he appends a note to 
the effect that the speeds given are trial 
speeds and that a reduction of from 10 to 
12 per cent, should be made to get cor¬ 
responding maximum sea speeds. It would 
have been more correct to say simply that 
on regular cruises the engines could not 
be worked up to their full power or any¬ 
thing approaching it; but even as it is 


the qualification is suggestive. The point 
cannot be made too prominent that a 
19-knot cruiser on paper is not a 19-knot 
cruiser in practice, and that what up to 
the present time has been gained in speed 
on the trials by reducing the weight of 
machinery has been a gain so-called which 
can never be realized in actual service, and 
which even if attainable would have been 
secured at the expense of reliability and 
general efficiency. The conditions laid 
down for the designer of the naval marine 
engine of the present day in m ost of the 
cases directly invite disaster, though they 
might, we think, be easily modified so as to 
effect general improvement, Secretary Whit¬ 
ney seems to fully realize this when he 
says that “ too much has heretofore 
been sacrificed to reducing weights of 
machinery beyond the limit necessary to 
secure desirable results. An increase of 
weight and machinery found necessary 
properly to maintain the desired speed 
entails either a reduction of ordnance, 
coal and other weights or an increase of 
displacement in each type; and this latter 
is the direction in which designs of 
cruisers (not especially built for police 
duties in time of peace) are now advanc¬ 
ing.” This would seem to show’ that 
Secretary Whitney, at least, is in favor of 
a very desirable departure from the policy 
now followed, though the developments 
will depend largely upon his successor. 
Taken altogether, what has been done 
thus far in adding to the navy has, for 
obvious reasons, been somewhat in the 
nature of experiment, and the results have 
been all that could be reasonably expected. 
The work, we believe, has been conscien¬ 
tiously done and constitutes a good basis 
for further operations* 


The Copper Situation. 

The copper and brass manufacturers 
have again made their contracts for cop¬ 
per for delivery during the next three 
months, the quantity, it is said, being 
larger than was involved in any previous 
sale. Manufacturers evidently have been 
punished in the past by the syndicate for 
taking less than they needed. They have 
been forced to pay anywhere from one- 
eighth to quarter of a cent above the con¬ 
tract price for additional copper. Manu¬ 
facturers have been taught that it is very 
difficult, if not practically impossible, to 
secure any metal equivalent to Lake from 
outside sources, and that there is no super¬ 
abundance of other grades not controlled 
by the ring. So far as we can gauge the 
situation the brass and copper manufact¬ 
urers have been whipped into line and 
have practically given up any opposition 
to the syndicate. In spite of the editorial 
broadsides fired at regular intervals at the 
latter, its position is securer to-day than it 
has been for a long time. Well -informed 
men in the copper trade estimate that the 
syndicate must be carrying a stock to-day 
of not less than 125,000 gross tons. The 
European statistics are not complete. 
It is known that they do not in¬ 
clude copper in some private French 
warehouses. They do not count accumu¬ 
lations of precipitate at the Spanish mines. 
Then the syndicate was until lately piling 
up copper at a lively rate in this country. 
It is reported that the stock at tidewater 
includes 6000 gross tons of Lake copper, 
2000 gross tons of Arizona and other in¬ 


gots and bars, 5000 tons fine of Boston 
and Montana matte, and 2000 tons fine of 
Anaconda matte. Here we have 15 000 
tons alone. It is evident, therefore, that 
even if the Calumet and Hecla fire did 
cut off the whole supply of that mine there 
would be no danger of scarcity, except 
that the supply of shapes—that is, wire 
bars and slabs, of which the great concern 
has almost a monopoly—would be tempo¬ 
rarily light. But, as a matter of fact, the 
misfortune of the bonanza mine is of little 
interest to anybody but its stockholders. 
We are officially informed that the Black 
Hills ground is open, as before, and that 
this part of the property is capable of 
furnishing 4,000,000 of pounds monthly 
—that, in fact, the greater part of the 
product has come from that section, even 
during the past few months. The possible 
small restriction in the supply from that 
source may be considered insignificant. 

But of late another matter has developed 
which opens up very serious possibilities 
to the manufacturers of this country. We 
have lately dwelt upon the embarrassments 
and perplexities of brass-makers who are 
paying tribute to the syndicate and to the 
mining companies. It appears that re¬ 
cently domestic brass manufacturers have 
found themselves undersold in this country 
by foreign makers. Partly manufactured 
brass has been imported. Now, the So- 
cifitS des MGtaux is the largest brass and 
copper manufacturing concern in Europe, 
controlling the French trade and having 
branch works in other Continental coun¬ 
tries. It is evident that the SociGtfi will do 
all in its power to keep its own mills going 
to full capacity, and that it has a great 
advantage in so doing in the cheap copper 
it has at command. While American 
brass and copper manufacturers are paying 
164 cents, the syndicate gets copper in 
Europe equivalent in quality at about 13 
cents, and makes a profit of about 1 cent 
on every pound it sells to other manufact¬ 
urers. In reality it can deliver its own 
copper to its own mills on the basis of, say, 
about 12 cents. The spelter used in the 
brass is cheaper; its labor is lower, so 
that it can easily sell in this or any other 
country, where it has no mills, at a lower 
price than the home manufacturers, in 
spite of a tariff. 

We do not charge directly that the So- 
cifitfi is the one which is doing the selling 
of manufactured brass in this country. 
Possibly it may be somebody else crowded 
out of his own market by it. But with a 
concern as large as the Soci6t6 is as a man¬ 
ufacturer, the temptation is great to seize 
the trade of others when its own is 
affected adversely in volume by restricted 
consumption. This is one of the possi¬ 
bilities of serious injury which may be 
inflicted upon a great industry, sorely 
pressed now by being forced to pay 
tribute to a gigantic gamble. There is 
little sense in wasting time now over pre¬ 
dictions of ultimate disaster to the gam¬ 
blers themselves. Every one sincerely 
hopes that they may not be successful in 
slipping out of some side door finally. 
No one has any sympathy with the syn¬ 
dicate except those who are its beneficiaries 
now, and the majority of whom will 
probably be nimble enough to get out 
before the crash comes. But opposition 
to the syndicate should not blind us to a 
correct appreciation of its power. It* 
grip seems as firm now as it has ever been, 
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and, as we have indicated, it has oppor¬ 
tunities for mischief in other directions 
which may lead to invoking legislative 
protection. _ 

Basic Versus Acid Wire Bods. 


Always excepting tin plate and Spiegel* 
eisen, there has been no branch of the iron 
and steel trade in which foreign material 
has played so important a part as it has in 
wire rods. With the rapid growth in 
popular favor of the barb-wire fence, and 
latterly of wire nails, the demand for 
wire developed enormously. The importa¬ 
tions of foreign wire rods assumed very 
great proportions. Unfortunately the im¬ 
port statistics did not specially enumerate 
this article until 1884. Since then the 
quantities brought in have been as follows: 

Imports of Wire Rods. 


Year. Gross tons. 

1884 . 129,933 

1885 . 93,882 

1886 . 136,9(55 

1887 . 149, &50 

Nine months 1887. 122,263 

Nine months 1888. 82,098 


It will be observed that the imports 
during the first nine months of the cur¬ 
rent year indicate imports of about 100,- 
000 gross tons, a falling off of about 
50,000 tons. The statistics of the pro¬ 
duction of wire rods are not obtained by 
the American Iron and Steel Association, 
the only cue to the quantity made being 
furnished by the statement of G. T. Oliver, 
before the Senate Finance Committee, that 
in 1887 the output was 188,738 tons, the 
capacity of the American mills being 
placed then at 285,000 tons. Since that 
time it has expanded further, and more 
mills are buildirg or contemplated, so 
that the claim has been seriously made 
that in 1889 the United States will come 
to the front with a product of 800,000 
tons at least, and possibly 825,000 tons. 
Importers concede that they expect to 
do comparatively little business in foreign 
common rods in the future. They have been 
crowded out of the great Western markets, 
and have only a moderate trade to look for 
east of the Alleghenies, and at or near 
tidewater. The capture of so great a trade 
by American producers is naturally a source 
of much gratification. 

Tbere is one point in connection with 
the progress of American industry in this 
particular branch which we have believed 
it to be of interest to investigate. When 
the basic process rushed into prominence 
in Germany it was soon found that the 
product of the new process was particu¬ 
larly well adapted for wire purposes. 
Until lately no basic Bessemer or open- 
hearth steel was made in this country* and 
of what little is made none, so far as we 
know, is drawn into wire. Unless im¬ 
ported basic billets are used, the wire 
rods rolled m American mills are of acid 
Besssmer stock. Now, importers have 
steadily claimed that the latter was not 
as suitable for wire purposes as the basic 
material. The latter they urge is so much 
softer that it can be drawn down further 
without annealing. Some have insisted 
that, therefore, basic rods are worth at 
least 50 cents more a ton, and possibly 
$1 per ton. 

We have made inquiries on the subject 
from manufacturers of barb wire, of wire 
nails and of market wire. Those among 
them who have no affiliations whatever 


with steel works or American rod mills 
frankly state that they prefer the basic 
material, one of them putting it in the 
following words: 44 We find that the basic 
rod will draw down much easier and will 
not cold, harden like Bessemer. It is easier 
on the tools, and for uniformity is much 
more desirable than the acid rod. ” An¬ 
other wire manufacturer expresses the 
opinion that since the basic rods have 
come into use there has been a decided 
improvement in the quality of acid rods, 
so that now the latter are used by the wire- 
makers in many grades of wire for which 
they were formerly not considered suitable. 
One wire drawer informs us that some of 
the domestic material he has received was 
poor in quality—that he would not have 
any of the same make at any price, while 
other American rods were equal to any of 
the imported stock. He reports that as 
long as imported No. 6 basic rods of uni¬ 
formly good quality can be bought for the 
same money which No. 5 domestic rods 
bring he will continue to purchase the 
foreign. 

The managers of a number of the lead¬ 
ing rod mills, all of them manufacturing 
wire also, write in very much the same 
strain. The majority of them admit that 
the foreign basic rods are a little softer, 
and agree in recognizing that there is some 
advantage in its being smaller—that is, 
the foreign rods are No. 6, while the do 
mestic rods are No. 5. One of them, 
however, states that in his experience the 
slight difference between the two is en¬ 
tirely overcome in drawing by the intelli¬ 
gent use of a proper coating. Others 
insist that the rustiness of foreign rods 
more than makes up the difference in cost 
gained by their being softer and smaller. 

This point has been brought out very 
clearly in our correspondence, that wire 
manufacturers do not consider the differ¬ 
ences m quality of foreign basic and do¬ 
mestic or good foreign acid rods important 
enough to warrant any material difference 
in the price. Fifty cents a ton, or a maxi- 
munj of 75 cents is as much as the major¬ 
ity of them seem willing to pay. This 
result has a significance beyond the ques¬ 
tion immediately at issue. If ever the 
United States is to become a producer of 
basic steel on anything like a large scale, 
the first channel into which its product is 
likely to go is the wire trade. 


Argentine Loans and the Gold Drain. 

The gold drain, which for months past 
has been going on from Europe toward 
the Argentine Republic, being the pro¬ 
ceeds of loans floated, has at length begun 
to cause considerable uneasiness among 
financial men, not only in Europe, but in 
New York. While Buenos Ayres has 
drained London and the Continental 
money centers New York has in its turn 
been drawn upon by these. Tnus, during 
the week ended November 24, Wall street 
bankers shipped no less than $4,142,000, 
gold, supposed to be bought, most of it 
by the Bank of England, which is fortify¬ 
ing itself in order not to be obliged to 
raise the discount still further. As Ham¬ 
burg had bought German gold coin and 
bars in the Bank of England, and shipped 
$2,000,000 thereof to Buenos Ayres on 
November 19 and 20 by two steamers, 
the bank raised the price of such coin to 
76/8, and bars to 77/11. From January 1 


to November 24 the gold shipments from 
the United States amounted to $36,500,- 
000, as compared with $14,000,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1887, while the 
receipts have been but $7,500,000, as 
against $39,000,000 for the same period 
last year—in other words, we have 
shipped $22,500,000 more, and received 
$31,500,000 less than last year, in a little 
less than 11 months, a difference of 
$54,000,000, gold. Last month an ex¬ 
periment was even made for Euro¬ 
pean account, and $500,000 gold were 
shipped from New York to Buenos Ayres 
per steamer direct, as it was thought this 
might prove a cheaper method. Should 
the drain on New York continue, it would 
unquestionable lead to a stringency in our 
money market, and something of an up¬ 
heaval in Wall street. 

Fortunately, the stock of gold in bank 
in Europe and America on November 1 
was about $100,000,000 larger than at the 
same date last year; the drain is, there¬ 
fore, for the moment less felt than it other¬ 
wise would. Reduced to millions of francs, 
it was as follows, compared with the year 
before: 

Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 


1887. 1888. 

Bank of England. 502 514 

Bank of France. 1,146 1,022 

German Federal Bank. 475 732 

German Banks of Issue. 137 192 

New York Banks. 394 462 

Bank of Holland.. 101 128 

Austro-Hungarian Bank.- 160 199 

Italian National Bank. 178 205 

Italian Banks of Issue. 128 149 

Belgian National Bank.. 93 86 

Bank of Portugal. 16 29 

Russian State Bank. 844 964 

Totals.. .. 4,183 4,682 

Increase. 499 


As the Argentines have to pay interest 
in gold in Europe for the enormous amount 
of money they owe, something like $50,- 
000,000 gold will have to flow back to 
Europe during a twelvemonth on that ac¬ 
count, but this counter-current is nourished 
from month to month, while the proceeds 
of loans are drawn for from Buenos Ayres 
on Europe in big lots. Between January 
1 and November 15 of the current year no 
less than 28 Argentine loans were placed 
on the markets of Europe, aggregating 
£28,702,766, or $143,500,000 American 
gold. For the latter half of 1888 $40,- 
000,000 gold were expected from Europe, 
the Bank of England alone having shipped 
during the first six months £3,500,000 to 
the Argentine Republic. Nobody denies 
that the Argentine Republic is flourishing 
now more than it ever did before, but the 
paper basis on which the finances rest at 
home and the extraordinary inflation of 
the value of real estate and wild specula¬ 
tion generally centering at Buenos Ayres, 
recommend caution. Thus one of the lead¬ 
ing newspapers in the latter city expresses 
itself about the general condition of the 
country in the following manner, under date 
October 18 last: i 4 The Argentine Republic 
grows, blossoms and thrives not only from 
a material point ot view, but morally and 
intellectually. New schools are springing 
up in all directions, and the Argentines 
themselves are becoming more and more 
laborious; formerly they, most of them, 
used to despise work. New banks, man¬ 
ufacturing and colonizing enterprises are 
being founded almost daily. At the same 
time mechanics, many of whom for some 
time past Argentines, and shopkeepers 
begin gradually to form a more and more 
I solid middle class. Trade and traffic are 
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getting livelier all along in consequence of 
the fine cereal crops we have and the re¬ 
munerative prices our grain fetches in 
Europe. The only dark cloud in the hor¬ 
izon is the high gold premium, which does 
not decline in spite of the extraordinary 
amounts of gold we are receiving from 
Europe; the premium is indeed a constant 
source of uneasiness for us. Why the pre¬ 
mium remains so high is to us an impene¬ 
trable mystery, which it would be difficult 
to explain.” 

With the experience we have had with 
an irredeemable paper money, and the 
gold premium in the United States during 
and after the war, the mystery alluded to 
does not seem to us so deep; it is in reality 
more confidence which brings down a 
gold prenjium than a stock of gold which 
does not circulate in the country, flooded 
as the Argentine Republic is with paper 
currency. The latter has now taken hold 
to such an extent among the people 
down there that a return to specie pay¬ 
ment cannot now be thought of, because 
it would bring down the inflated values, 
city real estate included, with a rush, and 
precipitate a big financial and monetary 
crisis. Hence the premium on gold vyill only 
begin to decline if a resumption of specie 
payment can be prepared for gradually, and 
thereby confidence in the paper tokens of 
many forms which have been cropping up 
restored. With us it was confidence in 
the intrinsic value of greenbacks and na¬ 
tional bank-notes that brought down the 
gold premuim, because our Federal debt 
was rapidly being reduced instead of in¬ 
creasing all along, as has been the case in 
the Argentine Republic. With their great 
enterprise in all directions, and insatiable 
loan absorption, the Argentines have 
created a situation which is, and remains, 
dangerous, their great present prosperity 
and heavy immigration notwithstanding. 

Pittsburgh Freights. —The following 
new reduced freight rates from Pittsburgh 
to St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., went into 
effect on Saturday, the 1st inst. The new 
rates are via the Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic Railway, and are as follows: 
First class, $1; second, 90 cents; third, 
70 cents; fourth, 46 cents; fifth, 35 cents; 
sixth class, 30 cents per 100 pounds. Iron 
will be 35 cents in less than carload lots 
and 30 cents in carloads. 

George A. Schuler, a member of the 
well-known firm of McClure & Schuler, 
engineers and contractors, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died at his residence in that city on 
Sunday, the 2d inst., in the 61st year of 
his age. Mr. Schuler was in his usual 
health until the Saturday evening preced¬ 
ing his death, when he was suddenly 
stricken with apoplexy while attending to 
business. He was taken home and died 
the next morning, as stated. Mr. Schuler 
had an extensive acquaintance among the 
iron and steel manufacturers of the 
country, and had an enviable reputation 
for honesty and integrity in all his deal¬ 
ings. His funeral took place on Tuesday, 
the 4th inst., from his residence in the 
above-named city. 

Quite an unusual proceeding among 
railroad corporations is the action of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 and the 
Chicago, Santa F6 and California railroad 
companies, in filing certificates at Spring- 
field, Ill., on the 80th ult., decreasing 
their capital stock. The capital of the 
former was cut from $10,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, and that of the latter from 


$30,000,000 to $15,000,000. A great 
many other companies would doubtless 
more nearly approximate the actual invest¬ 
ments made by the original stockholders 
if they were to follow the example set by 
these two companies. 

The Message and Accompanying 
Documents. 

President Cleveland’s message, to a very 
considerable extent, is an epitome of the 
reports from the several departments. 
Respecting foreign relations the President 
has the satisfaction of announcing that: 
“there is no existing subject of dispute 
between the United States and any foreign 
power that is not susceptible of satisfactory 
adjustment by frank diplomatic treat-; 
ment.” By the cessation of Chinese im¬ 
migration it is hoped, in reference to our 
relations with China, that a cause of un¬ 
kind feeling has been permanently re¬ 
moved. The recommendation as to a 
treaty of reciprocity with Mexico is re¬ 
newed, and the reorganization of the con¬ 
sular service is referred to as a serious 
matter. Little favor is shown to the con¬ 
templated Congress of American States to 
be held in Washington next year, the 
President expressing the opinion that 
“ commercial policies inducing freer 
mutual exchange of products can be most 
advantageously arranged by independent 
but co-operative legislation.” 

The total revenues of the Government 
for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1888, 
amounted to $379,266,074.76, of which 
$219,091,178.63 was received from cus¬ 
toms duties and $124,296,871.98 from in¬ 
ternal revenue taxes. The total receipts 
from all sources exceeded those for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1887, by $7,862,- 
797.10. The ordinary expenditures of the 
Government for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1888, were $259,653,9*58.67, leaving a 
surplus of $119,612,116.09. The decrease 
in these expenditures as compared with 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1887, was 
$8,278,221.30, notwithstanding the pay¬ 
ment of more than $5,000,000 for pen¬ 
sions in excess of what was paid for that 
purpose in the latter mentioned year. 
The revenues of the government for the 
year ending June 30, 1889, ascertained 
from the quarter ended September 80, 
1888, and estimated for the remainder of 
the time, amount to $377,000,000; and 
the actual and estimated ordinary ex¬ 
penditures for the same year are $278,000,- 
000, leaving an estimated surplus of $104,- 
000,000, exclusive of the requirements of 
the Sinking Fund, amounting to $47,000,- 
000 annually. The estimates of the ap- 
propiations required for the Government 
service for the fiscal year which will end 
June 30, 1890, aggregate $323,467,488, 
which is $3,068,305 less than the esti¬ 
mates for 1889 and $3,530,511 more than 
the appropriations for the current fiscal 
year. The cost of collecting the customs 
revenues for the last fiscal year was 2.44 
percent.; for the year 1885 it was 8.77 
per cent. The excess of internal revenue 
taxes collected during the last fiscal year 
over those collected for the year ending 
June 80, 1887, was $5,489,174.26, and 
the cost of collecting this revenue de¬ 
creased from 8.4 per cent. in. 1887 to less 
than 8.2 per cent, for the last year. The 
tax collected on oleomargarine was $728,- 
948.04 for the year ending June 30, 1887, 
and $864,139.88 for the following year. 

With regard to the suiplus devoted to 
the purchase of bonds, the President re¬ 
marks : “If this surplus, under the 
operation of just and equitable laws, had 
been left in the hands of the people it would 
have been worth in their business at least 
6 per cent, per annum. Deducting from 
the amount of interest upon the principal 
and premium of these bonds for the time 
they bad to run at the rate of 6 per cent. 


the saving of 2 per cent, made for the 
people by the purchase of such bonds, the 
loss will appear to be $55,760,000. This 
calculation would seem to demonstrate 
that if excessive and unnecessary taxation 
is continued and the Government is forced 
to pursue this policy of purchasing its own 
bonds at the premiums which it will be 
necessary to pay, the loss to the people 
will be hundreds of millions of dollars." 
The purchases of bonds have been (par 
value), up to November 30, $94,700,400, 
and the premiums have amounted to |17,. 
508,813. • Counting the money as worth 
in the hands ot the taxpayers 6 per cent., 
there is on this transaction a net loss of 
$55,760,000. On November 30 the silver 
coinage amounted to $312,570,999, of 
which $60,970,990 were in actual circula¬ 
tion, together with $237,418,346 in the 
form of certificates. The suspension of 
silver coinage is earnestly recommended. 

Of more direct interest to manufacturers 
are the references made to the plans aod 
specifications of the Board of Ordnance 
and Fortifications, as provided for in the 
act of September 22 last, calling for 
forgings for heavy guns and mortars. The 
bids for the steel forgings are to be opened 
on December 20, 1888, and for the mortars 
on December 15, 1888. A board of 
ordnance officers was convened at the 
Watervliet Arsenal on October 4, 1888, to 
prepare the necessary plans and specifica¬ 
tions for the establishment of an army 
gun factory atthat point. The preliminary 
report of this board, with estimates for 
shop buildings and officers’ quarters, was 
approved by the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortifications November 6 and 8. The 
specifications and form of advertisement 
and instructions to bidders have been pre¬ 
pared, and advertisements inviting pro¬ 
posals for the excavations for the shop 
building and for erecting the two sets of 
officers’ quarters have been published. 
The detailed drawings and specifications 
for the gun factory building are well in 
hand and will be finished within three or 
four months, when bids will be invited 
for the erection of the building. The list 
of machines, &c., is made out, and it is 
expected that the plans for the large 
lathes, &c., will be completed within 
about four months, and, after approval by 
the Board of Ordnance and Fortifications, 
bids for furnishing the same will be in¬ 
vited. The machines and other fixtures 
will be completed as soon as the shop is in 
readiness to receive them, probably about 
July, 1890. Under the provisions of the 
Army bill for the procurement of pneu¬ 
matic dynamite guns the necessary specifi¬ 
cations are now being prepared and adver¬ 
tisements for proposals will issue early in 
December. The guns will probably be of 
15 inches caliber and fire a projectile that 
will carry a charge each of about 500 
pounds of explosive gelatine with full 
caliber projectiles. The guns will prob¬ 
ably be delivered in from six to ten 
months from the date of the contract, so 
that all the guns of this class that can be 
procured under the provisions of the law 
will be purchased during the year 1889. 

The business methods of the Navy De¬ 
partment have been improved by consoli¬ 
dating the purchasing of supplies under a 
single responsible bead, so that at the pres¬ 
ent time about 90 per cent, ot the total 
purchases are made by contract and after 
competition. 

The continued growth and prosperity of 
the country is in nothing shown more for¬ 
cibly than the statistics of the Post-Office 
Department, whose revenues have increased 
from $19,772,000 in 1870 to $52,700,000 
in 1888, despite reductions of postage 
which have enormously reduced rates ol 
revenue while greatly increasing its busi¬ 
ness. Taken together, the reports present 
a cheerful record, barring the mischievous 
tendencies of combined capital, the surplus 
problem and silver glut. 
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Trade Report. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth 8t. { 
Philadelphia. Pa.. December 4, 1888. ( 

PIgf* Iron.—The market remains in 
much the same condition as reported for 
some time past, and, so far as can be seen, 
is neither better nor worse. But it is very 
dull, and consumers decline to buy be¬ 
yond what is necessary to carry them to 
the end of the year. On the other hand, 
furnaces are so well sold ahead that they 
suffer no inconvenience from a period of 
dullness, which is believed to be only 
temporary. Local brands of standard 
quality are unusually scarce, so that as far 
as they are concerned the chance of lower 
prices appears to be somewhat remote. 
Other descriptions can be had in moderate 
quantities at $16, $17 and $18 at tide for 
the three grades, and if the demand does 
not soon improve they may possibly be had 
at slight concessions from these figures, 
but as yet the quantity is not large enough 
to cause serious anxiety on that point. 
Nevertheless, the market is a waiting one, 
and likely to be influenced by develop¬ 
ments within the next two or three weeks, 
be they favorable or the reverse. As to 
the probabilities, it is almost impossible 
to form any decided opinion. The large 
and increasing output in the face of a 
dull market usually indicates lower prices, 
but in the present instance there is the 
singular accompaniment of comparative 
scarcity, firmness and increasing cost of 
production. Ores are scarce and dear, and 
likely to be still more so, so that to many 
furnaces it will be impossible to continue 
making Iron, even at present prices, and 
come out whole. The question of con¬ 
sumption, therefore, is a most important 
consideration. If consumption can be 
maintained somewhere near what it has 
been during the past three months prices 
of Pig Iron (owing to higher cost, 
&c.,) ought to advance. Should there 
be even a slight falling off in 
consumption, it will be impossible to 
maintain prices with so many furnaces 
competing for business. As to the chances 
for consumption it is not easy to form an 
opinion. For the next month, possibly 
for a longer period, there is sure to be 
some shrinkage, owing to the holidays, 
stock taking, &c., and whether prices will 
suffer in the meantime is somewhat uncer¬ 
tain. A large business is considered a cer¬ 
tainty in many leading departments, but 
to steadily absorb at the rate of 7,000,000 
tons of Pig Iron a year will not permit any 
important interest to lag very far behind. 
Considerations of this kind cause buyers to 
hesitate, and, for the same reasons, sellers 
are not inclined to force matters, as chances 
in their favor may be quite equal to those 
on the other side. Sales in the meantime 
are at prices varying from $16 to $16.50, 
at tide, for Gray Forge; $17 @$17.50 for 
No. 2 Foundry, and $18 @ $19 lor No. 1. 
A few favorite brands command a premium 
of 50^ @ $1 1$ ton, and by the same rule 
unknown brands or off grades have to be 
sold at similar concessions, but for stand¬ 
ard qualities prices are steady as above 
quoted. 

Blooms. —There is a good demand and 
sales are on a somewhat large scale at 
prices within the limits named, varying 
with analysis, delivery, &c., say: Steel 
Nail Slabs, $29 @ $29.50, at mill; Billets, 
from $32 to $36, according to analysis; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out 
Anthracite, $42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, 
$82.50 <g> $34 $ “bloom” ton of 2464 lb. 

Mack Bars. —The market is easier, and, 
while there is no great pressure to sell, 
prices have not been fully maintained. 


Good qualities command about $30, deliv¬ 
ered, or for deliveries f.o.b. cars; at mill, 
$29 @ $29.50 is generally quoted. 

Bar Iron.—The market has not changed 
appreciably either way. Mills that were 
a little short of work have, in some in¬ 
stances, Quoted low prices to secure orders 
to run tnem during the balance of the 
month, while others have remained firm at 
the old prices There is a great deal of 
work in prospect, and it is thought that sev¬ 
eral important orders will be taken in the 
course of a few days, but there are plenty 
of bidders at 1.70 @ 1.80 for good quali¬ 
ties of Bars, and 1.850 @1.90 for the best. 
The store demand is said to be satisfactory, 
and, on the whole, the outlook is not dis¬ 
couraging. Car builders are again in the 
market for large lots, but very low quota¬ 
tions are necessary to catch business of 
that kind. Skelp Iron is dull, although 
mills are generally full of work for the 
present, and additional orders could be had 
for fair sized lots at 1.850 @ 1.87-J0, al¬ 
though sellers ask about 1.950 for Grooved 
Skelp. 

Plate and Tank Iron.—The demand 
is fair, and considering the large amount of 
work in hand manufacturers ought to feel 
satisfied. Prices are very unremunerative, 
however, and in bidding for a good-sized 
order it is necessary to quote very close 
figures to stand any chance of getting in. 
But there is a good deal of small work 
sent in from day to day, so that the aver¬ 
age is perhaps better than appears on the 
face. Quotations are irregular, but in most 
cases asking prices are as follows: Ordinary 
Plate and Tank Iron, 2.050 @ 2.150; Shell, 
2.40 @ 2.50; Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 40; 
Steel Plates, Tank and Ship Plate, 2.250 
@2.30; Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @ 3J0; 
Fire-Box, 3£0 @ 4£0. 

Structural Iron.—Reports are a little at 
variance in this department. Some of the 
large mills appear to have secured addi¬ 
tional orders of considerable importance, 
while others are doing comparatively little. 
The fact that prices show weakness and 
irregularity is pretty good evidence that 
somebody wants business. Quotations 
nominally as follows: 2.050 @ 2.100 for 
Bridge Plate; 20 @ 2.100 for Angles; 
2.60 @ 2.70 for Tees, and 3.30 for Beams 
and Channels, Iron ot Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —The heavy demand is 
about over for the season, so that there is 
only a retail business for the present. 
Small lots of best makes are quoted as fol¬ 
lows: 

Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28... .8% @ 83*0 
Best Refined. Noe. 18 to 25.8 @ 3%0 

Common, %0 less than the above. 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to 28-4% @ 4%0 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 22 to25... .4 @ 4%0 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 161o21_8% @ 8%> 

Blue Annealed.2.8 @30 

Beet Bloom : Galvanized, discount.62% % 

Common, discount.67% % 

Merchant Steel. —The demand is not 
as brisk as it has been, but prices are un¬ 
changed, as follows : Tool Steel, 8J0; 
Machinery, 2.60; Crucible Spring, 4^0; 
Crucible Machinery, 50; Best Sheet Steel, 
100; Ordinary Sheet, 80. 

Steel Ralls. —Business continues dull, 
and, while prices are probably a little 
steadier, there is not much disposition to 
place orders at present. It is understood 
that $29 at tide and $29 at Pittsburgh 
are the prices agreed upon by the Penn¬ 
sylvania mills, but it is not unlikely that 
most of the large orders have been placed, 
so that only a small business can be ex- 
.pected for the present. 

Old Rails. —The market is a trifle easier, 
although the few in store here are held at 
high figures. Interior deliveries are quoted 
$24.50 @ $25, but the offerings are some¬ 
what larger, so that buyers are less urgent 
to place orders, and the general position is 
hardly as strong as it was a little while 
ago. 


Scrap Iron.—Market somewhat easier, 
as consumers are not buying to any 
extent, while the offerings are more 
liberal than they have been. Nominal 
quotations are about the same as last 
week, although the feeling is slightly 
weaker, at the following prices asked: 
$21 @ $21.50 for cargo lots; $21.50 @ 
$22.50 for carload lots, delivered, or for 
choice $23; No. 2 do., $14 @$15; Turn¬ 
ings, $13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ 
$21; Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 @ $10: Old Fish Plates, $25 @ 
$26. Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phila¬ 
delphia, or its equivalent. 

Nails.—The position does not im¬ 
prove, and while prices are nominally un¬ 
changed there are a good many Nails for 
sale at less than quoted prices, which are 
from $1.90 to $2 for standard makes. 
Outside lots are offered in carload lots at 
from $1.80 to $1.85, and while they do 
not meet with much favor they tend to 
unsettle the market for such Nails as are 
considered of desirable quality. 

Wronght-Iron Pipe.—The market is 
extremely dull, and to effect sales in quan¬ 
tity very considerable concessions would be 
necessary. Some of the mills that were 
unable to make deliveries when the mar¬ 
ket was in better shape are now overloading 
the market with goods that ought to have 
been delivered several weeks a^o, hence 
the weakness. Discounts nominally as 
follows: Black Butt-Welded, 52J 

Galvanized do., 42£ £; Black Lap- 
Welded, 02£ Galvanized do., 52J % ; 
Boiler Tubes, 60 

Mr. Edwin R. Mann, 147 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
sales agent for the Acme Low Phosphorus 
Pig Iron, .made at the Norristown Furnace. 
This Iron is made from special foreign 
Ores, and is expected to meet the needs of 
manufacturers of the finest grades of Steel. 


Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age , 95 and 97 Washing- f 
ton street. Chicago, December 8. 1888. i 

The condition of trade in numerous 
lines has been somewhat disappointing 
during the past week. Hence an outcrop¬ 
ping of bearish sentiment is noticeable, 
and predictions of lower prices are fre¬ 
quent, especially among those whose in¬ 
terests are directly connected with the 
cruder forms of Iron or Steel. This is 
traceable not so much to the attempts of 
manufacturers to force trade as to the 
shrinkage in the demand. It is argued 
that if buyers hold off for even a short 
time there will be such an accumulation 
of stocks in makers’ hands, or such a 
cleaning up of orders, that manufacturers 
will make vigorous efforts to secure busi¬ 
ness, with, of course, the usual result. On 
the other hand, there are reasons for taking 
a cheerful view of the situation, which arc 
not wholly disregarded by watchful 
buyers. This being the time of the year 
when trade is usually very dull, the present 
quietude is not particularly ominous. 
Should it extend into January, good reason 
for apprehension would then exist. The 
railroad companies are still buying cars, 
orders for several hundred having been 
placed last week, and 2000 more will be 
purchased this week. The demand for 
Iron in that quarter will be large. It will 
be still larger if the Western railroad com¬ 
panies are able to agree upon a plan which 
will not only put a stop to their reckless 
competition with one another, but will 
enable them to establish remunerative 
freight rates. The effective settlement 
of the railroad problem would radically 
change the condition of business m very 
many branches of the Iron trade. While the 
situation is unsettled in Crude Iron and 
heavy forms of Iron and Steel, the reverse 
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is the case in manufactured products. The 
manufacturers of Steel goods, such as are 
handled by the Hardware trade, are get¬ 
ting matters in shape preliminary to an 
advance in prices. Steel Nail manufact¬ 
urers, having sounded the lowest depths, 
now have hopes of better times. The riarb 
Wire trade will probably be the next to 
follow. Those in a position to test the 
course of the current are anticipating an 
advance in Screws. Another twist upward 
is to be made in Nuts. As the demand for 
Hardware is very active at present, these 
expected advances may be sustained, at 
least until another dull period intervenes. 

Pig Iron. —The volume of business de¬ 
clined last week as compared with the 
preceding week. An increased quantity 
of Strong Coke Foundry Pig was sold, and 
the prospects are bright for considerably 
larger transactions in that line, but for 
other kinds the demand was very light. 
The Calumet Furnace and the remodeled 
Bay View Furnace were blown in last 
week to make Pig Iron for the general 
market, and the prospective addition to 
the local supply from those furnaces has 
had a weakenig effect on prices, but not 
decided enough to cause a change 
in quotations. It is asserted that 
the Jackson County furnace companies 
tu-e selling very little, if any, Iron 
in this market at their advanced 
price, other Soft Ohio Irons which are 
available at $17.50 @ $18 receiving the 
preference at the lower rates. Southern 
Coke Iron is very quiet at present, the 
higher prices asked for low grades being 
due to the demand for them in other mar¬ 
kets. The large orders expected for Lake 
Superior Charcoal Iron have not yet been 
placed, but they cannot be deferred long, 
m view of the past and prospective orders 
for cars. Some complaint is made on the 
score of collections from the general foun¬ 
dry trade, which is an element of dis¬ 
couragement that has quite recently 
made its appearance. Cash quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Lake Su¬ 
perior Charcoal, Nos. 1 and 2, $20; 
Nos. 8 to 6 , $20.50 % $21; Alabama Car- 
Wheel, $26.25; Jackson County Softeners, 
No. 1 , $18.60; Hocking Valley Soft Foun¬ 
dry, No. 1, $17.50 @ $18; American Scotch 
(Blackband), No. 1 , $19.50 % $20.60; 
other Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, $17.50 % 
$18; Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, $18 
@ $18.50; No. 2, $17 @ $17.50; No. 8 , 
$16 @ $16.50; Coke Bessemer, $17.50 @ 
$18; Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 
$17.25; No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 Soft, 
$16.75; No. 3 Foundry and No. 2 Soft, 
$16.50; Gray Forge, $16. 

Bar Iron. —More good orders from 
manufacturing consumers are in the mar¬ 
ket, including some from car builders. 
The Pennsylvania Company will open bids 
for 2000 cars on the 7th inst. The Bar 
Iron manufacturers are still maintaining a 
firm front and quote full prices for deliv¬ 
eries next year, but some of them are now 
offering to make very prompt shipments, 
showing that they are not so well sup¬ 
plied with work as they have been. They 
quote 1.720 @ 1.750, half extras, for Com¬ 
mon Iron, f.o.b. Chicago, and ask 500 @ 
$1 y ton more for Car Iron, although 
merchants are able to do somewhat better 
in placing assorted orders. Small lots 
from store are now selling at 1.900 20, 

according to quantity and quality, with 
stocks in warehouses badly broken. 

Structural Iron. —Although plenty of 
work is m prospect it is taking shape very 
slowly, so that the past week has been ex¬ 
ceedingly quiet. Mill orders can be placed 
at the following rates, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Angles, 2.150; Universal Plates, 2.200 @ 
2.250; Tees, 2.550 @ 2.600; Beams and 
Channels, 3.400.. Store prices for small 
lots are unchanged at 2.850 @ 2.500 
for Angles, 2.600 @ 2.700 for Tees, and 
8.800 for Beams. 


Plates, Tubes, &c. —There is a not¬ 
able lack of large orders for Plates, but a 
very active business is still being done in 
small lots, which are needed for marine 
repair work. Store prices are very firm. 
Boiler Tubes are weaker from mill, but 
with small stocks here prices are well 
maintained on store lots. Quotations 
on small lots from store are as follows: 
Heavy Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.600 @ 2.700; 
Tank Iron, 2.550 @ 2.650; Tank Steel, 
2.800; Shell Iron, 30; Shell Steel, 8.250; 
Flange Iron, 4.250; Flange Steel, 3.750; 
Fire-Box Steel, 4.750 (g> 5.750; Boiler Riv¬ 
ets, 40 @ 4.250; Ulster Iron, 3.750. Boiler 
Tubes, 60 ^ off. 

Sheet Iron. —The demand from store 
is very heavy, jobbers generally reporting 
an excellent trade. They quote small lots 
at 3.100 for No. 24; 3.200 for Nos. 25 and 
26, and 8.300 for No. 27. Mill lots are 
selling on a basis of 80 at mill for No. 27, 
but on large orders or favorable deliveries 
this price would be slightly shaded. 

Galvanized Iron. —Jobbers’ stocks are 
as badly broken as ever, while the demand 
keeps up from all classes of consumers. 
Small lots are selling at 60 $ and 5 % off 
on Juniata, and 60 % and 10 £ off on 
Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —A quiet week is re¬ 
ported in this line. Prices are now very 
much unsettled in Bessemer Bars, and it 
is impossible to make a quotation, as each 
transaction is conducted on an independ¬ 
ent basis. Store prices are as follows: 
Tool Steel, 8.500 @ 9.500; Specials, 130 @ 
250; Crucible Spring, 3.750; Open-Hearth 
Spring, 2.500; Open-Hearth Machinery, 
2.400 <& 2.750; Crucible Sheet Steel, 70 @ 
10 *. 

Steel Rails. —The situation as to prices 
is not so demoralized as the daily papers 
allege. The parties in interest will en¬ 
deavor to sustain the old rate of $80 here 
and $28 at Pittsburgh, and it looks as if 
they will succeed. Business is not very 
heavy, but the local mills are picking up 
small orders every week. Last week they 
booked something over 5000 tons, mainly 
I for delivery next year. Orders for a con- 
I siderable quantity are now in the market 
from the Southwest. 

Old Rails and Wheels.— The condi¬ 
tion of the Old Iron Rail market is per¬ 
plexing. A sale of 1000 tons was made 
to a local consumer at $28, and another lot 
of 1000 tons is reported to have been sold 
at $23.50. At the same time a consider¬ 
able quantity has been secured a£ $22 (gi 
$22.50, delivered at Milwaukee, from the 
Northwest, and the Mahoning Valley mills 
seem to be able to get a supply of Rails 
from other points at the equivalent of 
$22.50 here. Sellers insist that $23 % 
$23.50 sh mid be the Chicago quotation, as 
the supply is limited. Car-Wheels are 
quiet ana nominally quoted at $19.50. 

Scrap.—General business has been very 
quiet, particularly in No. 1 Forge. Some 
200 tons of Mill Iron were sola for $16, 
and a large quantity of Mixed Steel was 
disposed of at $12.50. Cast Scrap is 
utterly lifeless. Some strictly No. 1 Rail¬ 
road Cast was offered at $14 without 
takers. Mixed Country Scrap is quoted 
at $14 @ $15. The railroads are offering 
considerable quantities of Scrap for sale. 
Dealers’ prices for selected Scrap are as 
follows, ton of 2000 th: No. 1 Forge, or 
Railroad Shop, $20.50 @ $21; Track 
Scrap, $19.50 @ $20; Fishplates, $22; 
Horseshoes, $20 ; Axles, $26; No. 1 Mill, 
$15.50 @ $16; Pipes and Tank, $13.50; 
Light Wrought, $10; Cast Machinery, 
$13.£0 @ $14; Stove Plate, $11.50; Cast 
Borings, $9 @ $9.50; Wrought Turnings, 
$11; Axle Turnings, $13.50 @ $14; Coil 
and Leaf Steel, $17; Locomotive Tires, $16. 

Hardware. —The demand for Shelf 
Hardware continues very strong, the 


Than ksgiving holiday having made a break 
merely in interrupting the work of getting 
out orders and throwing a heavy prettoi 
business on the latter part of the week 
The demand is very general, but at the 
same time it is running largely into Shelf 
Goods. Shot has declined further to $ 1.10 
regular. No other change in priees 
worthy of mention has been made! but 
there is a probability of higher priees in a 
number of lines. The manufacturers of 
Steel Goods issued a notice requiring 
specifications to be sent in before Decem¬ 
ber 1 on all unfilled eontracts, or they 
w ould be canceled at that time. This » 
regarded as preliminary to an advance in 

price. Screws are very firm, and the trade 

now’ seems to be in shape to sustain an ad¬ 
vance. Nuts are to be marked up very 
soon. The Tackle-Block manufacturers 
have also about adjusted their differences, 
which will correct irregularities in price. 
Heavy Hardware is quiet and without 
special feature. 

New Car Axles. —The manufacturers of 
Car Axles have agreed to advance the 
price of Common Axles to 2.200. 

Nails. —Heavy quantities of Steel Nails 
are now being sold by the manufacturers 
whose prices come nearest to buyers’ views, 
and jobbers here and at points further West 
are laying in*good stocks. As far as: an 
be ascertained manufacturers are refusing 
to quote on deliveries next year, but are 
only selling for immediate or early ship¬ 
ment. It is reported that arrangements 
will probably be completed by the middle 
of the month for a combination of the 
Wheeling and other Ohio River manu¬ 
facturers, when prices will be advanced. 
A guarantee fund is to be put up by each 
manufacturer, to be forfeited in case of 
cutting. The Wheeling manufacturers 
have given up for the present the hope of 
establishing a national pool, and, as the 
bulk of the Steel Nails produced in the 
country are made in the Ohio River Val¬ 
ley, they will try the experiment of con¬ 
trolling prices there, in the belief that 
some benefit can thus be obtained. Prices 
now are undoubtedly below cost, and this 
is a very good time to arrange for an ad¬ 
vance in anticipation of the spring 
demand. The Chicago and Southern 
Illinois manufacturers have agreed to 
co-operate with th£ Ohio River manu¬ 
facturers in sustaining prices, although 
they have not joined the combination. 
They are heartily tired of the unsatis¬ 
factory situation of the Steel-Nail trade, 
and assert their intention to do their ut¬ 
most to improve it. Small lots of Steel 
Nails are still being sold at $1.95 @ 
from store, and $1.90 for carloads on 
track, but large lots are 100 lower Wire 
Nails are a shade lower, being now ob¬ 
tainable at $2.55 in small lots, but if Steel 
Nails advance they will also firm up again. 

Barb Wire.—The demand is a little 
better. A noticeable feature of the cur¬ 
rent business is the occasional receipt of 
an order for a considerable quantity from 
merchants who write that they are buying 
it not to meet their immediate wants, but 
because they consider it cheap, and there¬ 
fore good stock to hold until the spring de¬ 
mand sets in, if, indeed, the manufacturers 
do not advance the price in the meantime, 
in which case the purchase will be a still 
better one. Some manufacturers are al¬ 
ready asking a better price, believing that 
the outlook warrants it. Small lots are 
unchanged at 2.900 for Painted and, 8.600 
@ 3.650 for GaLvanized, with the usual 
difference for carloads. 

Pig Lead. —This market has been verr 
active for the past few* days. Over 900 
tons of Common and Corroding Lead were 
sold to consumers for delivery this month 
and next, at prices ranging from 3.4210 to 
8.550 at the close, the greater portion 
going at 8.500. 
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Geo. 8. Hall & Co. succeed W. 8. Kess- 
ler & Co. as Western sales agents of the 
Toledo Bolt and Nut Company. Their 
office will continue to be at 115 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Room 53. Mr. Hall was 
formerly a partner of Mr. Kessler, who 
has retired from this firm to engage in 
another line of business. 

B. L. Keen & Co., manufacturers’ agents 
for the sale of Bar Iron, Steel, Beams and 
Channels, Railway Supplies, &c., have 
removed from 184 Lake street to Room 
545, Rookery Building, Chicago. 

The Allegheny Bessemer Steel Com¬ 
pany, of Pittsburgh, have appointed B. B. 
Kerr Western agent for the sale of their 
Steel Rails. Mr. Kerr is well acquainted 
with the railway fraternity, having been 
connected with Pettibone, Mulligan & 
Co., of Chicago, for the past six years, 
handling railway supplies. His office for 
the present will be located at 243 Lake 
street, Chicago. 

The Chicago Crucible Steel Casting 
Company have established city offices in a 
fine suite of rooms on the second floor of 
154 and 150 Lake street, Chicago. 

Cincinnati. 

’Office of The Iron Aoe , Fourth and Main 8t«. ♦ 

Cincinnati, December 3, 1888. \ 

Pig Iron.—The tenor of the local Pig- 
Iron market has changed but little during 
the week under review, but there has been 
a less heavy business, although the market 
has been by no means dull. * A strong 
tone has prevailed and full prices have 
been realized. Southern furnaces, being 
so largely sold ahead, have figured less 
prominently, while Ohio and Pennsyl¬ 
vania Irons have sold more readily. The 
curtailment of production to some extent 
in Jackson County Irons has resulted in 
higher prices for some grades. The de¬ 
mand has continued to be largely for Mill 
grades, but there have been larger in¬ 
quiries for Car-Wheel, Mottled, White 
and “off” grades of both Mill and 
Foundry make. Some of the local houses 
have experienced during November the 
heaviest month of their history, but this 
has been due to exceptional conditions 
and is not indicative of the trade at large, 
but reflects rather the entrance of new 
capital into the Iron interest. Among 
the sales have been 1200 tons Southern 
Car-Wheel Iron for delivery next year at 
the rate of 200 tons per month at outside 
quotations. Sales of Mill grades are re¬ 
ported in lots of 700, 3000, 1000, 2000 
and 500 tons, and Foundry grades in lots 
aggregating 4000 tons. One contract for 
12,000 tons Cold Forge Iron is about to be 
closed to-day between $14.25 and $14.50 $ 
ton. The following are the approxi- 
mate'quotations for the local market, cash, 
f.o.b! Cincinnati: 

Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 


cation).$16.25 @ $18.75 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.50® 16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 3 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.00® 15.25 

Ohio Soft Stone Cool, No. 1. 17.00® 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2.. 15.50® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 18.00 ® 18.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00 ® 22.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.50® 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. . 17.50® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 15.00® 15.25 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 14.00 ® 14.25 

Gray Forge. 14.50® 14.75 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00® 22.00 


Old Material. —There has been a little 
stronger tone prevailing for both Old Rails 
and Wheels under moderate offerings, and 


a better demand; 400 tons Old Rails sold 
at $19, cash, here and Old Wheels have 
sold at $23, spot, cash. 

Manufactured Iron. —There has been 
a fair volume of business during the week 
and a firmer tone has prevailed. Common 
Bar Iron, 1.900; Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.900 
@ 30; Sheet Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 
2.500 @ 3.250; Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 
15 to 25, 3*0 @ 4*0 ¥ lb. 

Nails. —The market has remained 
steady, with a moderate jobbing trade. 
Jobbing prices are based upon 12d @ 40d, 
which sell at $1.95 ^ keg, with 100 
rebate in carload lots, at mills. Steel Nails 
sell at $1.95 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 

V ke s- a 

Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., December3, 1888. 

Pig Iron. —The market has been quiet 
during the week, and sales only in small 
quantities have been effected. There is a 
disposition to make slight concessions to 
buyers for large quantities, and it is 
thought that prices will improve after 
the first of the year, as at present there 
are few buyers who desire to make pur¬ 
chases for future delivery until after they 
have taken stock and this year’s business 
is closed up. We think the weakness of 
the market is attributed to the close of the 
season rather than to large quantities of 
Iron being offered, as Southern furnaces 
are well sold up, and very little Iron is 
offered by furnaces that were expected to 
have been in blast before this. We quote 
as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 16.00® 18.50 

Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 

new classification. 15.50® 16.00 

Gray Forge . 15.00® 15.50 

White and Mottled, different grades 14.00 ® 14.50 

Silver Gray, different grades. 15.50® 16.50 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 17.75 ® 18.25 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 16.00® 17.00 

Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

brands... . 22.75 ® 28.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.00 ® 21.00 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.00® 17.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry.. 20.75 ® 23.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00® 25.00 

Hantfnjr Rock. Warm Blast. 19.00® 20.00 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age , 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh, December 4, 1888. I 

The general Iron situation remains 
much the same as noted in our report of 
a week ago. December is usually a dull 
month, when buying is done sparingly, so 
that the year may be closed with as little 
stock as possible. 

Pig Iron. —A fair degree of activity 
prevails, although there is not the volume 
of business there was some time ago. 
Consumers generally are pretty well cov¬ 
ered for the rest of the present year, and 
furnacemen are well sold up; some of 
them will be off the market not only for 
this month, but for two or three months, 
having contracts sufficient to absorb their 
entire production during that time. It is 
intimated, however, that there is a dispo¬ 
sition on the part of some furnace- 
men to talk bearishly in order to beat 
the Ore market, as the time is now 
approaching when it is customary 
with many of them to make contracts for 
Ore; it is not uncommon for some fur¬ 
nacemen to contract in January for a year’s 
supply of Ore to be delivered along as 
they need it, and they strive to get the 
market for Ore down to the lowest point 
possible before they buy. It is doubtful 
whether as large contracts for Ore will 
be made as formerly. It is probable a 
good many furnacemen will feel more like 
buying as they need it in preference to 
contracting for a six or twelve months’ 
supply. However this may be, some fur¬ 


nacemen are refusing to contract for 
future delivery at present time, and the 
outlook generally warrants the belief that 
there will be a good healthy market for 
some time to come. We quote prices for 
immediate or near-by delivery as follows: 

Neutral Gray Forge.$16.75® $16.25, cash. 

All Ore Mill. 16.75® 17.00, “ 

White and Mottled. 15.00® 15.25, “ 

No. 1 Foundry. 18.00 @ 18.50, “ 

No. 2 Foundry. 17.00® 17.50, “ 

No. 3 Foundry. 16.50® 16.75, “ 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.50 ® 24.00, “ 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.00® 22.00, “ 

Cold Blast Charcoal...... . 25.00 ® 28.00, “ 

Bessemer Iron. 17.25® 17.50. “ 

Included in the sales reported were 
several thousand tons of Gray Forge at 
$16, cash, 1000 tons at $15.75, ca?h, and 
some smaller lots at $16.15 @ $16.25. 

Muck Bar. —There is still considerable 
inquiry for immediate delivery, and, with 
but little offering, the market may be 
quoted at $29 <gl $29.50, cash, with a sale 
of 1000 tons reported on January delivery 
at $29.60, cash. So far as your corres¬ 
pondent can learn there have been no 
actual sales above the prices quoted. 

Spiegel—Is quoted at $27.50 @ $28 
for 20 fa cash, and Ferromanganese at 
$56.50 % $57, cash, for 80 fa 

Manufactured Iron. —The demand is 
not as active as it was a month or more 
ago, but the mills are still pretty fully 
employed in working old contracts. There 
is not the inquiry for 8kelp Iron that there 
has been, but it always drops off this 
month, if not before, and the effect will 
be to increase the capacity for making 
Merchant, as those mills making a 
specialty of Skelp and doing but little else 
since early in the summer will now be 
wanting orders for any kind of Iron they 
can make in order to keep their mills 
going. Prices remain as last quoted: 
Bars, 1.800 @ 1.850; Plate, 2.200 @ 
2.250 ; No. 24 Sheet, 2.850 @ 2.900; 
all 60 days, 2 $ off for cash Skelp Iron is 
weaker, but may still be quoted at 1.850 
(g) 1.900 for Grooved, and 2.100 @ 2.12*0 
for Sheared. 

Nails.—There is no improvement to re¬ 
port in the Nail trade, and not likely to 
fee until toward spring. Pittsburgh manu¬ 
facturers are still asking full card rates 
upon a basis of $1.90 for 12d @ 40d, 60 
days, 2 $ off lor cash, but they are not able 
to effect sales, nor is it to be expected, 
as long as they can be bought from 250 to 
300 less $ keg elsewhere. Pittsburghers 
say they prefer to let their factories stand 
idle to running them at a loss, and they 
claim that even at the full card the margin 
for profit is small. In regard to the price 
for the 10,000-keg order recently placed in 
the Wheeling district, we learn author¬ 
itatively that it was $1.66, net, cash, 
showing that the report made in regard 
thereto in The Iro i Age two weeks ago— 
$1.65 net, cash—was not tar from the 
mark. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.— The demand 
continues light, as it always is at this par¬ 
ticular time, and no improvement can 
reasonably be looked for until toward 
spring; trade is nearly always light during 
tfee winter season, and the Pipe mills will 
no doubt curtail their production consider¬ 
ably for some time to come. Prices remain 
unchanged. Discounts on Black Brtt- 
Welded Pipe, 52*$; on Galvanized do., 
45 $; Black Lap-Welded, 62*$; on Gal¬ 
vanized do., 52*$; Boiler Tubes, 60$; 
2-inch Tubing, 130 $ foot, net; 5*-inch 
Casing, 400 $ foot ; all in large lots. 

Old Ralls. —Sales of American Tees at 
$25 @ $25.25, at which pnce the market 
is fairly active and steady. Now that the 
cold weather has set in the work of lifting 
will soon be very much curtailed, if not 
suspended, and a firmer market is not un¬ 
likely. 
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Steel Rail 8 . —Heavy sections are still 
quoted at $28 @ $28.50, cash, at mill, and 
while the market is reported firmer it is 
said that there is no difficulty in placing 
desirable orders at $28. The new mill of 
the Allegheny Bessemer Steel Company 
will not be ready to start for some time to 
come, although the company have booked 
some orders. 

Billets, &c. —Bessemer Steel Billets 
are quoted at $28.50 @ $28.75, cash, at 
makers’ mill, and ditto Nail Slabs at $28 
@ $28.25. Some of the mills, including 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co. and Park Bros., 
have large contracts for Ship Plates. Do¬ 
mestic Rail Crops may be quoted at $19.50 
@ $20; sale of 1000 tons Domestic Bloom 
Ends at $19.50. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Spikes are 
still quoted at $2.20, 30 days, but this, 
we believe, means delivered where the 
freight rates do not exceed 10# @ 15# $ 
100 lb; brokers report sales at 2.05#f.o.b. 
cars, Pittsburgh. Splice Bars remain un¬ 
changed at 1.85# @ 1.90#, and Track 
Bolts at 2.85# with square, and 2.95# with 
square and hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material. —There is a fair business, 
but prices remain unchanged. Sales No. 1 
Wrought Scrap at $21 $ net ton; Wrought 
Turnings, $18 @ $14; Car Axles, $25.50 
@ $26.50; Old Car-Wheels, $20 gross; 
Cast Scrap, $15.50 @ $16. Sales short 
ieces Steel Rails at $18.50; Open-Hearth 
crap Steel, $18.50 @ $19.25. 


Naylor & Co., of 99 John street, an¬ 
nounce that they have opened an office in 
the Lewis Block, where they will receive 
inquiries and orders for domestic as well 
as imported Iron, Steel and M tals. They 
suggest that their customers west of the 
Allegheny Mountains correspond with 
their Pittsburgh office. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of December 3, report as follows: The 
market is more active than it has been for 
the pest month, and a number of buyers 
are casting about for round lots of Car- 
Wheel and other grades, but sellers are 
generally holding firm at present prices 
and there is a strong upward tendency. 
There is usually an active trade in Decem¬ 
ber, and from the inquiries received from 
different parts of the country it looks as if 
this month would be an exceptionally good 
one. ’Numerous small orders have been 
placed, and some of considerable magni¬ 
tude. Car-Wheel Irons are most in de¬ 
mand, but a good trade is being done in 
the best brands of Mahoning Valley Coke 
Iron, with a fe\t good sales of Southern. 
We report an active market and quotations 
as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $20.00 ® $20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.75 (a, 20.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.50 ® 19.00 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 10.75® 20.25 

Southern No. 1.. 17.75® 18.25 

Southern Silvery. 17.00 ® 17.50 

Southern Gray Forge. 10.26® 16.75 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. 18.50 ® 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.50 @ 21.50 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Aqe y 66 and 68 Duane street.» 

Niw York, December 5. 1888. t 

Pig Iron. —The local market is without 
any new features, except that consumers 
are, on the whole, showing considerable 
apathy, while some sellers are not quite so 
confident as they have been lately. On 
the whole Southern furnacemen are those 
who are most enthusiastic on the future, 
and are acting up to their convictions by 
declining to sell for longer delivery than 
the first quarter of 1889 at any notable 
concessions. Some agents report that they 
are making deliveries now which were de¬ 
layed in the past, when they substituted 
other Irons. Our blast-furnace returns are 


not yet sufficiently complete to enable 
final figures to be presented thus early in 
the month, but the reports thus far indi¬ 
cate a further increase. Among the fur¬ 
naces which have blown in during Novem¬ 
ber and early in December we may name 
two Hudson, one Troy, in New York: 
Union, in the Upper Susquehanna district; 
a second Allentown, in the Lehigh Valley; 
Mount Laurel, in the Schuylkill Valley; 
Spearman and Stewart, in the Shenango 
Valley; the new Cameron, at Empona, 
Pa.; the second Cherry Valley, in Ohio; 
Akron, one Floodwood and one Fannie, 
in the Hocking Valley; one Union and 
Calumet, in Chicago; the remodeled 
Bay View’, at Milwaukee; a third 
Ensley, at Birmingham and No. 3, 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. Merion and 
Montgomery, in the Schuylkill Valley, 
are to blow in soon, and the first of the 
famous new plant of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, in Maryland, is soon to be 
ready. Against this we can only en umerate 
the blowing out of one of the Lock Ridge 
furnaces of the Thomas Iron Company; 
of one of the Bethlehem plant; of the 
Lebanon Valley, which is to resume on the 
18th of this month, and of one of the 
Bird Coleman furnaces. We continue to 
uote Standard to Choice No. 1, $18 @ 
19; No. 2 Foundry, $17 @ $17.50, and 
Gray Forge, nominally, $16 @ $16.50. 

Scotch Pig. —The market is weaker. 
We quote: Coltness, $21, nominally; 
Shotts, $20.25 @ $20.75; Langloan, $20.50 
@ $21, and Dalmellington, $19.50 @ $20. 

Spiegeleisen. —We quote nominally 
$27 for German 20 # Spiegeleisen, and $54 
for Ferromanganese, 80 prompt delivery. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 2.1# @ 
2.2#; Shell, 2.3# @ 2.4#; Steel Tank, 
2.2# @ 2.3#; Shell, 2.4# @2.5#; Flange, 
2.6# @ 2.75#, and Fire-box, 3.5# @ 4#. 

Structural Iron. —It is reported that 
very low prices are being made by at least 
one Western producer in Plates and 
Structural Iron and Steel, with the excep¬ 
tion of Beams, the evident purpose being 
to keep a large capacity employed. Still, 
there is considerable w’ork coming up, one 
Eastern mill reporting that in one 
day they put in bids for $450,000 
of bridge w’ork. We quote Sheared 
Plates, 2# @ 2.1#; Universal Mill 

Plates, 2.1# @ 2.2#; Angles, 2.1# @ 2.15#; 
Tees, 2.50 @ 2.6#, and Channels and 
Beams, 3.3#. Foreign Beams are 2.65# 
@ 2.75#. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots, 
half extras, Common; 1.70# @ 1.75#; 
Medium, 1.75# @1.8#; Refined, 1.8# @ 2#. 

Steel Rails. —The situation is not quite 
clear. There have been no large sales in the 
East which may serve as the basis of quo¬ 
tations, nor is there any business of any 
consequence in sight. The Eastern mills 
are cut out of the Western market en¬ 
tirely, and while low’ prices are being 
made in the West, they are being underbid 
in the South, which is the only territory ot 
any consequence in which they can hope 
to place much tonnage. Facts are con¬ 
stantly cropping up which prove how low 
prices went two weeks since. Thus, a 
large order was placed for delivery at 
Omaha at $80.50, w hich would be equiva¬ 
lent to about $25 at Pittsburgh. In the 
last week sales have been made by Pitts¬ 
burgh and Chicago mills, aggregating 
about 30,000 to 35,000 tons, and addi¬ 
tional orders are in the market, including 
a large block for a Southwestern system. 
The prices at which these sales w’ere made 
are not given out, but it is claimed 
that an advance over the lowest 
was realized. The reports of an agree¬ 
ment among the Western mills are 
without any foundation, the only fact giv¬ 
ing color to it being the alliance of the 
Chicago mills, which will have the good 
effect, at least, of narrowing down the 


number of contestants. To this must be 
added the fact that for the present, at least 
the new Pittsburgh mill has withdraw^ 
from the market on everything but small 
lots for convenient delivery. As many 
large orders have been taken by it as its 
managers deem expedient until they know 
definitely when they will again work and 
how soon they will overcome the hitches 
which invariably accompany the starting 
of any great manufacturing plant. The 
personal element enters so largely into 
shaping the policy of the near future, so 
far as the Western mills are concerned 
that any moment may bring the demorali¬ 
zation to a close, if in fact that time 
has not already come. It is asserted that 
to-day $29 is the bottom at Chicago, and 
$28 at Pittsburgh, and it is possible that 
some of the quotations cited to controvert 
that statement were made prior to last 
week. The losses entailed by the low 
figures at which Rails have been sold are 
so heavy that they are not likely to rule 
long in any case They may or may not 
be a thing of the past before this report 
reaches our readers. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the number of active competi¬ 
tors has narrow ed down very considerably. 
Four Eastern mills and two Western con¬ 
cerns are turning their Steel product into 
other channels, two mills have booked 
enough Rails to keep them out of the mar¬ 
ket for the present, and two are entirely 
idle. We discuss the situation editorially. 

Slabs and Billets. —Although there has 
been a slight weakening in Slabs and 
Billets, it has not been so much as may 
have been expected in view of the recent 
demoralization in Steel Rails. 

Merchant Steel. —Well authenticated 
reports indicate that the prices fixed by 
the Merchant Steel Association have been 
sharply cut, and that the combination is 
practically inoperative. Agricultural and 
Merchant Steel have been sold at low prices 
for 1889 delivery. 

Old Rails. —Outside of one sale of 700 
tons at private terms there has been no 
business. We quote, nominally, $23.25 @ 
$23.50. 


Financial. 

Cuts in railroad tariffs, gold exports, a 
decreasing bank surplus and contradictory 
reports respecting conferences among rail¬ 
road managers have had an unsettling 
effect in monetary circles, and have not 
been without their influence in some de¬ 
partments of business. The prevailing 
feeling is the improbability of an early 
adjustment of differences respecting 
freight charges, owing to the refusal of 
railway lines in the Northwest to enter 
into the clearing-house plan favored by 
several of the Southwestern roads. Never¬ 
theless, there are signs of progress. The 
railroads that are members of the Central 
Traffic Association were notified on Mon¬ 
day that on December 17 they must, in 
accordance with action taken by the asso¬ 
ciation at Chicago on Saturday, advance 
rates on east-bound freight to a basis de¬ 
termined by an advance in the rates be¬ 
tween Chicago and New York, as follows: 
Grain, from 18# to 25# $ 100 lb; pro¬ 
visions, 25# to 30#; live stock, 15# to 
22^#, and dressed beef, 35# to50# $ 1001b. 
The Grand Trunk is allowed a differ¬ 
ential rate of 45# $ 100 lb on dressed beef 
via Montreal, the Chicago and Atlantic 
aiso a 45# rate, and the Wabash and 
“Nickel Plate ” roads a differential of 48# 
^ 100 to New York and Boston. It is 
understood that this advance will be fol¬ 
lowed by a restoration of west-bound 
rates to the figures that were scheduled 
before the New York Central made its 
wholesale reduction two weeks ago, but 
respecting this last supposition there is 
room for conjecture. Nor is there much 
hope of relief from the Interstate law. 
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The Transcontinental Association be¬ 
fore adjourning agreed upon a system of 
graded rates on the traffic to the Pacific 
Coast. The highest class differential rate 
in favor of Chicago will be 30 less than from 
New York, while the lowest class rate will 
be 100 less. The St. Louis rate will be 99 $ 
of the Chicago rate; Missouri River rates, 
60 #; Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 20# less than 
New York on first class and 50 on the 
lowest class; Cincinnati, Toledo and De¬ 
troit, 250 less than New York on the high¬ 
est class and 50 on the lowest. Commis¬ 
sioner Fink said that, with the exception of 
a few details that remained to be arranged, 
all matters connected with fixing the rates 
have been practically settled. 

Weakness in the Stock Exchange mar¬ 
kets was more pronounced. On Friday 
Lake Shore was a prominent feature, in 
anticipation of the agreement to advance 
rates on Eastern business. An unfavorable 
influence was a sharp break in copper 
stocks. On Saturday, despite the im¬ 
proved trunk line situation then an¬ 
nounced, a selling movement carried the 
whole list downward. The lree sales were 
attributed to reported difficulties in the 
Southwest, arising from failure to obtain 
the assent of a majority of stockholders in 
the various lines to the clearing-house 
plan. On ^Monday there was a drop in 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6, also a 
break in New England, coupled with re¬ 
ports of financial trouble in Boston, and 
the coal shares were weak, owing to orders 
for restricted production at the mines. On 
Tuesday a fall in Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa F6 and in Missouri Pacific had an 
unsettling effect and the market became 
feverish. The injunction suit of the 
Oregon Transcontinental Company against 
the Oregon Navigation Company was de¬ 
cided in favor of the plaintiff. This de¬ 
cision compels the cessation of construc¬ 
tion on the part of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company and the Union 
Pacific of lines in Washington Territory 
competing with the Northern Pacific. 

According to the Custom House report 
the exports of specie from this port during 
the week were $2,333,000; total since Jan¬ 
uary 1, $38,065,000, of which $12,000,000 
is silver, as compared with $16,988,000 
for the same time in 1887. The imports 
were $142,000, and since January 1 
$6,989,000, against $39,283,000 for the 
same time last year. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week amounted to $7,841,000, 
and the total since January 1 is $427,- 
761,000, as compared with $432,979,000 
for the same time last year. The exports 
were valued at $6,288,000, and included 
56,000 packages flour, 586,000 bushels of 
corn, 31,400 bales of cotton and 10,500,- 
000 gallons of oil. Total exports since 
January 1, $274,871,000, against $287,- 
977,000 for the same time last year. 

Government bonds were dull but firm. 
Quotations as follows: 


U. 8. 4Mb, 1801, registered... 

U. S. 1891, coupon. 

U. 8. 4s, 1007, registered ... 

IT. 8. 4s. 1907, coupon. 

IJ. 8. currency 0s.. 



The gross exchanges of 40 cities for the 
week ended with December 1 showed a 
decrease of 17.5 % compared with last 
year. Outside of New York the de¬ 
crease is 14.4 New York decreased 
19.1 Boston, 7.7 Philadelphia, 21.1 
Chicago, 27.5 St. Louis, 18.9 #, San 
Francisco, 14.2 Baltimore, 19.1 Cin¬ 
cinnati, 11.8 #, New Orleans, 25.4 Du¬ 
luth, 50.2 <£, and Los Angeles, 56.2 < 
Kansas City increased 12.4 <jt, Memphis, 
28.9 #, and Topeka 29.1 The clearings 
of 87 cities for the month of November de¬ 
creased 4.5 <&. 

In the general markets trade was slow, 
but, allowing for holiday interruption, the 
volume of business was fair. On the Prod¬ 
uce Exchange prices were inclined to 


drop. A break in spot wheat on Monday 
of 240 a bushel, cause 1 by a large increase 
in the visible supply, was followed by de¬ 
pression in breadstuffs, and there was 
more export at the decline. Lisbon took 
out of this market on Friday 72,000 
bushels wheat, the first export trading of 
censequence in a long while. Foreign 
markets are still 50 @ 100 below New 
York. Cotton was unsettled, with sales 
of spot limited to special orders. Coffee 
tends upward, with some excitement. 
Provisions are irregular, as packers are 
hammering the market. A new lard re¬ 
finery in this city is talked about. Dry 
goods jobbers notice a fair demand; prices 
generally firm. The result of the action 
of the Liverpool Salt Trust in ad¬ 
vancing prices about 250 <jp sack is lighter 
importations here on fresh purchases. 
The weekly bank statement showed a de¬ 
crease of $2,235,325. This makes the 
surplus now held $10,076,550, against 
$5,845,725 at the corresponding time last 
year and $6,165,950 in the first week of 
December, 1886. In spite of the heavy 
decrease in the reserve the comparison 
with the figures of preceding years is still 
favorable. The loans show a gain of 
$590,200; specie is decreased $4,872,900; 
the legal tenders are up $1,643,200. The 
money market has been free from disturb¬ 
ance and the ruling rate on call is still 2$ 
The demand is comparatively limited owing 
to dullness in the speculative markets. 
The currency movement also tends to keep 
rates low. There was .a marked falling off 
in the exports of specie and exchange on 
London weakened. A favorable indica¬ 
tion is the increasing exports of cotton. 
The interest payments December 1 on 
$570,608,963 of bonds amounts to $14,- 
972,827, and the dividend payments on 
$337,609,628 of stock amounts to $6,228,- 
855; total payments, $21,201,182, for an 
off month. 

E. E. Gedney was appointed to the 
presidency of the North River Bank to 
succeed Levi Apgar, deceased, and Daniel 
Barnes succeeds the late Henry P. Mar¬ 
shall as cashier of the Seamen’s Bank for 
savings. 

The Empire State Bank, James W. 
Conron, President, corner of Broadway 
and Bleecker street, commenced business 
yesterday. 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is dull in 
wholesale lines, as little eagerness to buy 
is manifest in the presence of ample sup¬ 
plies. The Coal producers, in deciding 
between the alternatives of lower prices or 
lessened production, are resolved to restrict 
the output at the mines, beginning Decem¬ 
ber 1. The Reading Coal and Iron Com¬ 
pany, on Saturday, shut down some 18 
colleries, besides reducing the working 
hours at the others to three-quarters 
time. At a meeting of sales agents 
in this city, on Tuesday, while no 
formal action was taken, probably for 
prudential reasons, a tacit understand¬ 
ing is supposed to have been reached, rec¬ 
ognizing the necessity for restriction. 
Contrary to anticipations, the production 
for the week ending December 1 is only 
50,000 tons less than for the previous week, 
scarcely reflecting the Tharksgiving-day 
interruption, the total being 780,015 tons, 
as compared with 770,845 tons for the 
corresponding week last year. The aggre¬ 
gate since January 1 is 8*5,528,753, against 
81,981,628 for the same time m 1887, an 
increase of 3,545,000 tons. Quotations 
remain as before, but actual sales are said 
to range from 250 to 500 below the sched¬ 
ule: Hard White Ash, Lump, $4.50; 
Broken, $4.15; Egg, $4.40; Stove, $4.65; 
Chestnut, $4.55; Free-Burning, f.o.b., 
Broken, $3.95; Egg, $4.30; Stove, $4.65; 
Chestnut, $4.65; Pea, $2.75. 


Bituminous Coal is in good supply, only 
temporary embarrassment having been 
caused by the loss of Coal-laden barges in 
the bay, and prices are still based on the 
pool figures, $3.25, f. o. b. Cumberland re¬ 
ports for the week 76,522 tons and Clear¬ 
field 78,700 tons. 

The Pennslyvania Railroad reports for 
the week 252,000 tons of Coal and 99,867 
tons of Coke. Reading’s shipments were 
166,000 tons, of which 58,000 went to 
Port Richmond and 7000 to Port Liberty. 

A new railroad is projected between 
Scranton and Forest City, 22 miles long, 
designed to connect with the line at Bing¬ 
hamton, and is understood to be backed 
up by the Central New Jersey and Lehigh 
Valley railroads. The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Canal Company bioke ground for a 
new mine in Forest City on Monday. 

Freights to Boston are quoted $1,101, 
with less demand. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—The London market has again 
come lower since our last week’s report, 
spot Chili Bars declining from £77. 17/6 
to £77. 10/, futures from £78. 5/ to £78, 
and good merchantable brands from £77. 
17/6 to £77. 10/ for spot, futures being 
£78 and Best Selected £82. Sales, 550 
tons. The fire which broke out at the 
eighth level of No. 3 shaft of the Calumet 
and Hecla mine on the morning of Novem¬ 
ber 30 was at latest accounts still burning, 
but even if the stoppage at that point be 
long the decrease in production will prob¬ 
ably not exceed 10,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 lb during a twelvemonth, hence the 
little effect this incident has exercised in 
England and here. The visible supply in 
England and France is, indeed, swelling 
so fist that it overshadows everything, 
being on December 1 95,790, against 
91,740 tons on November 1 and 45,130 on 
December 1, 1887. Adding to the above 
the about 30,000 tons accumulation of 
Copper on this side, iucluding large 
stocks at New Orleans, and it will be 
seen that some 120,000 to 125,000 tons 
are thus set aside to maintain prices. 
And this at a moment when the 
Panama Canal Company seems to be 
breaking down and causing great uneasi¬ 
ness in financial circles in Paris. Later ad¬ 
vices from the Calumet and Hecla are more 
reassuring; the temperature at the surface 
is decreasing and an early resumption of 
work expected. It appears that a pool 
sale was made by the syndicate to manu¬ 
facturers for a three months’ supply from 
January 1 next at a price not transpired, 
but supposed to be 1640. Our market has 
Meanwhile been dull at 1740 Lake, nomi¬ 
nally, in the open market, and 160 @ 1640 
casting brands. Accounts from Germany 
are to the effect that the Brass manufactur¬ 
ing branch suffers considerably from the 
high price of Copper. Perhaps the Brass 
works of M. SecrGtan of the syndicate 
also interfere at their lower Copper prices 
with their other Continental competitors, 
and it is stated Brass goods from that 
source also begin to be imported here, a 
gloomy prospect for our manufacturers 
should the syndicate possess greater 
longevity than many suppose.* The im¬ 
port into Liverpool and Swansea from the 
United States the first 104 months has 
been 21.465 tons fine, against 12,864 tons 
last year. 

Tin. —The statistics are so unfavorable 
just now that a break has occurred both 
in London and here. On December 1 the 
visible supply in Europe and America was 
12,478 tons, against only 11,913 on No¬ 
vember 1 and 14,058 on December 1, 
1887. London gave way in consequence 
from £100. 17/6, spot Straits, to £99. 10/, 
and futures from £101. 10/ to £100. 
Sales, 260 tons. Here 20 tons spot sold 
from 22.250 down to 220; 10 tons March 
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at 22}#, and 10 January at 22.10#. Tin 
Plate *.—The demand has been moderate 
only for spot goods, and prices are a 
shade easier. A good many orders and 
inquiries have been cabled to the other 
side, but in most cases business has not 
resulted, the makers’ order books being 
tolerably well filled for the next three 
months. We quote at the close, large 
lines, $ box: Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal 
Finish, $4.85 % $5.75; ditto, Coke Finish, 
$4.70; Ternes, $4.05 @ $4 .25; Bessemer 
Cokes, $4.25 % $4.35; and Wasters. $4.15. 
Liverpool comes 13/3 @ 13/6. 

Lead —Has been gradually looking up 
again, because the available supply for con¬ 
sumptive purposes at this point is moment¬ 
arily well held and not overabundant. 
Some 300 tons Common Domestic were 
taken at 3.70# @ 3.75#, and at the close 
3.80# 3.85# is asked, while 3.75# is 

offered. St. Louis is 3.50# @ 3.55#. In 
London Soft Spanish is steady at £13. 2/6, 
and English Pig at £13. 5/. 

Spelter. —Nothing of special interest 
has occurred in our own market, which has 
been dull at 5# @ 5|# for Common Do¬ 
mestic, and Silesian, nominally, 5}#. Lon¬ 
don gave way with the latter to £17. 17/6. 
The rumors about a new German-Belgian 
syndicate amount to nothing. The Inter¬ 
national Syndicate expires on July 1, 
1889, when it may possibly be renewed 
for five years, but this will only come up 
for consideration next spring. 

Antimony —Has continued strong at 
12}# 13# for Cookson and 10} <gi 11# 

for Hallett; the demand is good and the 
stock light. Hallett remains unaltered, 
£44, in London. 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Saturday, December 1. 


10 tons Tin, spot.. 22 26* 

10 tons Tin, March. 22.50* 

Monday. December 3. 

10 tons Lead, March. 3.80* 

Tuesday, December 4. 

10 tons Tin, January. 22.10* 

10 to ns Tin, spot. . 22.00* 


Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from November 23 to 
November 30, inclusive, and from January 
1 to November 30, inclusive, were as fol¬ 
lows : 

Iron and Steel. 



Nov. 23 

Jan. 1 


to 

to 


Nov. 30. 

Nov. 30. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Pig Iron: Crocker Bros. 

R. F. Downing & Co. ... 

465 

14,222 

250 

550 

G.W. Stetson & Co. 

200 

14,350 

G. T. Carter. 

200 

1,105 

Spicgeleisen: C. L. Perkins .. 

301 

2,053 

Naylor & Co. 

300 

11,732 

N. S. Bartlett. 

100 

100 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

100 

420 

Crocker Bros. 

15 

11,797 

Steel: R. F. Downing & Co.. 

60 

280* 

Oelrichs & Co. 

58 

698 

W. F. Wagner. 

33 

1,421 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 

13 

645 

M.Cohn. 

11 

246 

C. F. Boker. 

7 

225** 

F. S. Pilditch. 

6 

500 

J. Abbott & Co. 

6 

568 

Steel Rods: Naylor & Co.. 

300 

18,807 

Dana & Co. 

223 

6,084 

E. S. Wheeler & Co. 

101 

101 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 

68 

3,800 

Steel Sheets : Pierson & Co... 

31 

1,066 

Naylor & Co . .. 

Williams & Whitney. 

14 

529 

10 

69 

Steel Blooms: Naylor & Co.. 
Steel Hoops: Bullard & W.... 

349 

2,515 

90 

90 

Steel Wire Rods: J. Abbott & 

Co. 

251 

251 

Cary A Moen. 

20 

83 

Iron: R. F. Downing & Co — 

200 

315 

J. Abbott & Co. 

125 

7,263** 

A. Milne He Co . 

50 

2C0 

Tron Hods : Naylor & Co. 

152 

697 

Wire Rods: R. F. Downing & 

Co. 

51 

117 

Sheet Iron : T. B. Coddington 

& Co. . 

35 

1,374 

Swedish Rough Bars: C. v. 

Philp. 

85 

400 

Swedish Bar Iron: C. v. 

Philp. 

85 

623 

Swedish Bar Ends : Naylor & 

Co. 

32 

32 

Charcoal Iron: Naylor & Co... 

13 

774 


Iron Girders: R. F. Downing 


& Co . 30 568*4 

Swedish Wire Rods: C. v. 

Philp. 51 55 

Swedish Bessemer Steel In¬ 
gots: C. v. Philp. 00 00 

Oil Barrel Hoops: G. W. Shel¬ 
don. 200 200 

Tin Plate*. 

Boxes. Bores. 

T. B. Coddington & Co. 4,069 162,987 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 1,833 524.486 

N. L. Cort & Co . 1,704 106,210 

A. A. Thomsen & Co. 1,706 143,952 

Pratt Mfg. Co. 442 158,801 

Bruce & Cook. 375 92.823 

Merchant & Co. 362 22,912 

Jas. Byrne & Son. 247 33,001 

Metals. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: Muller. Schall & Co. 448,97911,718,484 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 112,003 3,749,825 

Naylor & Co. 111,919 3,663,403 

Spelter: Naylor & Co. 78,234 551,147 

Casks. Casks. 

Antimony: Phelps, Dodge & 

Co. 50 680 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from November 23 
to November 30, Inclusive: 

Tons. 

Swedish Iron: J. Abbott & Co.101 


Hardware, Machinery, &c. 


Boker, Hermann & Co., Mdse., cs., 12 
Buchanan & Lyall, Mach’y, cs., 4 
Field, Alfred & Co., Mdse., cs., 3 
Folsom Arms Co., Mdse., cs., 3; Arms, cs., 4 
Frasse, P. A. & Co., Mdse., cs., 3 
Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 4 
Schoverling, A.. Arms, cs., 6 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, Arms, cs., 23 
Taylor, Thos., Mase.. cs., 5 
Thebaud Bros., Mach’y, pkgs., 14 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Lira., Mdse., cs.. 12 
Order: Mach’y, cs , 2; ditto, pkgs., 24 


Exports of Metals. 

Nov. 23. 


to 

Nov. 80. 
Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott & Co. 

Lewisohn Bros. 

F. A. Lomal. 

American Metal Company. 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Ismay. 

S. Mendel. 

Ledoux & Co. 

Muller, Schall & Co. 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany’. . 

J. Kennedy, Tod & Co. 

H. Becker & Co. 

Orford C. & S. Rfg. Company . 

Robt. M. Thompson. 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons & Co. 

Williams & Terhune. 

J. Parsons & Co. 

Naylor & Co. 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 


pany. 

C. Herold. 

Phelps Bros. 

R. w. Jones. 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 

W. H. Crossman & Bro. 

R. Crooks & Co. 

Copper Matte: Williams & 

Terhune. 

Lewisohn Bros. 

American Metal Company.. 

J. Abbott & Co. 

C. Ledoux & Co. 

F. W. J. Hurst. 

G. H. Nichols. 

H. T. Nichols & Co. 

Kunhardt & Co. 

Copper Ore: Williams & Ter¬ 
hune. 

American Metal Co. 

Lead: Joseph Gillet. 


724,790 

149,811 


176,960 

14,500 

661,920 


Jan. 1. 
to 

Nov. 30. 
Pounds. 
13,132,530 
4,041,522 
2,581,293 
0,018,261 
223,939 
112,000 
560,000 
110,270 
430,000 


224,034 

112,026 

1,250 

449,881 

125,000 

1,451,130 

99,320 

420,000 

448,809 


112,000 

250,000 

6,250 

189,984 

229,371 

4,000 

1,000 


37,852,539 

3,021,610 

4,964,830 

337,447 

988,800 

184,288 

722,777 

180,996 

41.662 


1,252,156 

357,500 

2,248,015 


Notwithstanding all that has been said 
against the great Eiffel Tower, at Paris, 
the work is being steadily carried forward, 
On the first of last month it had attained 
a hight of 178 m. (587 feet), and the pres¬ 
ent rate of progress is at the rate of 36 
feet per week. If this be maintained, the 
whole of the principal parts of this im¬ 
mense structure will be erected by the end 
of January, 1889. Meanwhile the decora¬ 
tive and accessory parts of the work are 
not neglected, and there is every prospect 
that the tower will be completed in all its 
details at the opening of the exhibition. 

Vulcanized fiber for mechanical pur¬ 
poses has for some time attracted attention. 
As a material for cogs, where the moist 
from ordinary gearing is inconvenient, it 
has, according to all accounts, given very 
satisfactory results. In one case gutta 
percha cogs are known to have been used 
lor 20 years. When the wheels became 
worn, the material was utilized for casting 
fresh ones. 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

f Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.) 

London, Wednesday, bee. 5, 1888. 

Copper has been quieter the past week. 
Consumers have purchased sparingly, and, 
as a rule, only when supplies might be 
secured at less than the “ syndicate 1 ’ 
prices. Speculation has been on a smaller 
scale, with the buying still confined mainly 
to the “syndicate” agents There are 
again reports of a new company forming 
to carry out the proposed extended con¬ 
tracts with the several mining companies, 
but nothing definite regarding the success 
of the project appears to be known in 
“ outside ” quarters. 

Negotiations are under way in Paris for 
the sale of the Anaconda mine’s 1889 
product by the “syndicate,” but at last 
accounts the sale had not been consum¬ 
mated. The product of the last six 
months of the current year was placed at 
15/ $ unit. 

Accurate data just made public shows 
that the importations of Matte into Eng¬ 
land the past 11 months aggregated 26,000 
tons. 

Block Tin has declined about 15/, 
owing to free offerings for distant future 
delivery, especially by importers, and a 
more or less general belief that that fact in¬ 
dicates fuller supplies later on. The avail¬ 
able stock here is low, however, and in few 
hands. 

Pig Iron warrants have undergone a 
further advance, and the market for these 
and for Makers’ Iron continues to harden. 
The upward tendency of prices, however, 
is due to the banking down of furnaces, 
consequent upon scarcity of fuel, and not 
to increased demand. Purchases for con¬ 
sumption and export are of somewhat re¬ 
stricted volume, as is not unusual toward 
Christmas time. The demand for Hema¬ 
tites has shown considerable spirit and 
liberal purchases have been made for con¬ 
sumption at 1/ @ 2/ advance. Most 
brands of Scotch Pig are 6d to 1/ higher, 
and 3d advance has been paid for Middles- 
boro’. 

A good trade is doing in nearly all de¬ 
scriptions of Steel, and makers, as a rule, 
have sufficient orders to keep their works 
actively employed over the turn of the 
year. In Siemens - Martin Plates and 
Angles the activity has been remarkably 
prominent during the past 80 days. The 
large capacity of the Steel mills in opera¬ 
tion serves, however, to check any con¬ 
siderable advance in prices. There have 
been numerous inquiries the past week on 
Steel Blooms and Billets for the American 
market. The West Cumberland Iron and 
Steel Company has suspended, labor dis¬ 
putes having seriously interfered with the 
carrying out of contracts. 

The Tin-Plate trade has been very 
quiet. Buyers operate cautiously and 
with a view to purchasing at lower prices. 
On the other hand, the majority of makers 
who have closely sold their output are in¬ 
different to current offers in view of the 
firmness of prices for Plate Bars and 
probabilities of an advance on the same. 

Cleveland Pig. — Transactions have 
been larger, and prices are a fraction 
higher. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G.M.B., 36/6; 
No. 3 do., 34/. 
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Scotch PI?' —The market has shown a 
fair degree of spirit, and prices are higher 
on nearly #11 brands. 


No. 1 CoJtness, f.o.b. 

Glasgow. 

.50/ 

No. 1 Summerlee. “ 

.... 50/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, 44 

** 

.... 48/6 

No. 1 Langloan, “ 

44 

.... 49/6 

No. 1 Carnbroe, “ 

44 

.... 43/6 

No. 1 Shotts. 

at Leith. 

. 49/ 

No. 1 Glengarnock, 44 

Ardrossan. .. 

. 47/6 

No. 1 Dalmellington, 44 

44 . 

. 43/6 

No. 1 Eglinton, 44 

44 

. 42/3 


Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 3/6, 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

~ Bessemer Pig*. —There has been a large 
business and prices have advanced about 
2/ during the week. West Coast brands, 
mixed numbers, 44/6, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Spiegeleisen. —The output is closely 
absorbed and prices remain very firm. 
English 20 £ quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Steel Ralls. —Business in this branch 
continues brisk, but prices are no higher. 
Standard English sections quoted at 
£3. 18/9, and light sections £4 @ £4. 10/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —There is a fair demand, 
but new business moderate. We quote 
£3. 18/9 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng¬ 
land shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —For these the demand 
is still fairly active and prices firm. Bes¬ 
semer, 24 x 2^ inch, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —There has been more do¬ 
ing, but at somewhat modified prices. 
Bessemer, £3. 18/9, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Old Rails. —Demand runs fair, and 
prices are quite firm Tees quoted at 
£3. 6/ @ £3. 7/6, and Double Heads, 
£3. 7/6 <g>£3. 10, c.i.f. New York. 

Scrap Iron. —A fair business reported 
at steady prices. Heavy Wrought quoted 
at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 6/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.— The market steady, with 
fair demand. Bessemer quoted £2. 7/6 
@ £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —Buyers operate cautiously, 
but sales have been larger than during the 
preceding week. We quote, f.o.b. Liver¬ 
pool: 

IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.16/3 % 15/6 

IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish.13/6 @ 13/9 

IC Siemens.* .13/9 <§>14/ 

IC Coke. B. Y. grade.13/3 13/6 

Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.12/ @ 12/3 

Manufactured Iron. —Business in most 
departments is still of good volume and 
prices remain firm. We quote, f.o.b. Liv¬ 
erpool: 

£ s. d. £ 8. d.’ 
Stair. Ord. Marked Bars. ©8 2 6 

“ Common “ . © 5 10 0 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles. ® 710 0 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 5 0 0 @ 5 2 6 

Tin. — The market weak under freer 
offerings for future delivery. Straits 
quoted at £99.10/ @ £100, spot, and £100 
@ £100. 10/ for three months’ futures. 

Copper. —Dealings have been moderate 
at slightly lower prices. Chili Bars, £77. 
10/, spot, and £78 @ £78 2/6, three 
months’ futures. Best Selected, £80. 10/. 

Lead. —The demand has been slow and 
the market rather weak. Soft Spanish, 
£13 <& £13. 2/6. 

Spelter. —Transactions have been larger 
and the market is stronger. Silesian, or¬ 
dinary, £18. 10/ @ £18. 12/6. 


The H. C. Frick Coke Company, of 
Pittsburgh, recently shipped 900 tons of 
coke to New Brunswick, N. S. It went 
over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to 
X>ocust Point and thence by ocean steamer. 


Foreign 

Markets. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

Franc. PeintA or Lira. 

Cents. 

.19.8 

Florin (Netherlands). 

Florin (Austria).. 

Milrels (Portugal),. 

MllretsjBraslI).. . 

Mark (Germany). 

Kilogram. 

Picul.. 


.36.9 

. $1.08. 

. 64.6 

.28.8 

Pounds. 

.2.206 

.184. 


WEST INDIES. 

Port of Spain, Trinibad, October 26.1888.— 
Asvhaltum. —There has been a steady demand 
at firm figures, Boiled bringing $14.04 $ ton, 
f. o. b., and Crude $6.84. The export since Jan¬ 
uary 1 sums up 44,207 tons, against 36,000 last 
year and 84,241 in 1886. Exchange , 90 days’ 
sight, $4.80 @ $4.86.— E. P. Masson. 

EAST INDIES 

Singapore, October 16, 1888.— Tin— Has 
been active at $37.75 @ $38.25, with sales of 
610 tons since the 1st inst., closing firm at $88 
$ picul. The export from January 1 to the 
10th inst has been: To England, 130,221 piculs, 
against 62,085 in 1887 and 42,587 in 1886; to the 
Continent, 14,971, against 20,647 and 21,219, 
and to the United States 36,366, against 52,322 
and 28,496. Gum Damar. —A few' lots Ma¬ 
lacca have been taken at $4.90 $ picul. Gum 
Copal. —A sale of 100 tons was made at $6.50 
@ $8.50 $ picul. Gu it a Percha. —Fine quality 
is wanted and rising; prime may be quoted 
$95 $ $115, and seconds $55 @ $85. Exchange. 
Four months’ bank, 31%.— Gilfillan, Wood db 
Co. 

Penang, October 16, 1888. — Tin. — Receipts 
for the fortnight aggregate 9000 piculs; sales to 
Europeans, 420; to Chinese, 7000. The market 
opened at $38.18 $ picul, rose to $38.45 and de¬ 
clined to $37.75, winding up at $37.90. China 
pays considerably above London parity. The 
export from January 1 to the 14th inst. was 110,- 
076 piculs to England. 338 to the Continent, 
and <316 to the United States. Gum Benja¬ 
min.— No. 1 has been selling at $34 @ $69, 
No. 2 $30 @ $50. Gutta Percha. —Prime may 
be quoted $60 @ $100. India Rubber— $70 (@ 
$75 $ picul, as to quality, has been paid. Ex¬ 
change. —Four months’ bank bills 31)4.— 
Schmidt , Kustermann db Co. 

Colombo. Ceylon, October 18,1888.—Hu m- 
bago —Has been selling to a moderate extent 
as follows, in rupees, $ton: Large Lumps, 145 
@ 170; Ordinary Lumps, 125 @ 160; Chips. 80 
@ 95, and Dust 40 @ 65. Following are the 
shipments made since the 1st inst.: To Eng¬ 
land, 16,098 cwt.: to Hamburg, 851, and to 
the United States 2380—together, 19,329, 
against 4508 in 1887, 22,457 in 1886, and 17,555 
m 1885. Exchange. —Six months’ sight, 
1/4 15-16.— Volkart Brothers , through their 
agent , John W. Greene, 82 Wall street , New 
York . 

Manila, November 26, 18 88.—Hemp has 
been dull at nominally $11.50 V picul, against 
$9.50 same date last year, equaling $ ton, cost 
and freight, £37. 17/6, against £33. 12/. The 
clearances for the United States since last 
cable amount to 11,000 bales, against 7000 in 
1887; since January 1st, 222,000, against 238,- 
000; loading for the United States, 25,000, 
against 14,000; cleared for England since Jan¬ 
uary 1, 312,000 bales, against 210,000; loading 
for do., 15,000, against none; cleared for all 
other ports, 65,000 bales, against 41,000; re¬ 
ceipts at all ports since last cable, 16,000, 
against 19,000; since January 1, 600,000 bales, 
against 496,000 in 1887 and 365,000 in 1886. 
Freight, $7, against $5.50, Exchange, six 
months’ sight, 8/7%, against 3/8.— Ker db Co., 
per cable to Mr. Charles Nordhaus. East 
India agent , 89 Water street. New York. 

JAPAN. 

Yokohama, October 14.1888.— Coal. —Japan 
produces at present 1,000,000 tons, and exported 
last year 704,935 tons, worth $2,337,804. The 
Takashima mines turn out the best Coal, and 
produced in 1887 370,000 tons; the Muki mines, 
240,000 tons; the Poronai mines, 80,000, and the 
remaining ones, 310,000.— Japan Mail. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople, November 18, 1888.—Min¬ 
ing. —A Government decree is published in the 
official Gazette sanctioning a concession made 
the Soci£t£ Minifere de l’Empire Ottoman, or 
to the company’s representative. Signor Leon¬ 
idas Baltazzi, of working 14 mines situate in 
different localities in Turkey.— Per a Gazette. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon, November 22, 1888.— Copper. —The 
Barancannes Copper mines are situated four 
miles from Almodovar and 20 miles from the 
Carregueiro station on the direct railroad line 
to this city. A company has just been formed 
at London for the working of these mines with 
a capital of £120,000 in £1 shares, the Baran¬ 
cannes Copper Mining Company, Limited. 


The concessions cover an area of 246 acres.— 
0. Commercio. 

SPAIN. 

Bilbao, November 17, 1888 .—Iron Ore .— 
The Campanil mines are owned by five proprie¬ 
tors. and these, in view of the perceptible 
gradual exhaustion of these mines, have held a 
meeting and agreed to reduce the output for 
next year to one-half, and fix the price at 8/8 
@ 8/6; at the same time 8/6 was offered for a 
superior lot, but declined, the owner not feel¬ 
ing disposed to part with the same for less than 
9/ $ ton. Some business was done in single 
cargoes Rubios at 6/10 @ 7/3. Total shipment 
to date 8,222,181 tons, against 8,789,123 in 1887. 
—Bilbao Maritimo y Comercial. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, November 24, 1888. — Iron .—Pig 
Iron has been moderately active, and the only 
change occurring has been the raising of Forge 
Pig 1 mark ton. Spiegel has been steady at 
53 marks $ ton for 10 to 12 j?. Merchant has 
been the reverse of brisk in Khenish-Westpha- 
lia, both the home and export demand being 
slack. The entire Wire branch is flat. The 
quotations are, $ ton, Merchant, 125 @ 127.50; 
Beams, 135; Hoop Iron,125; Boiler Plates, 170; 
Tank do., 150; Siegen Thin Sheets, 148 ($ 160; 
Steel Sheets, 150, and Steel Rails, 117.50 @ 120. 
Exportation of Iron and Steel from Upper 
Silesia to Russia has been resumed on a very 
large scale, especially since the financial im¬ 
provement in that country. Hence, there is 
not a single branch in Silesia in the line which 
does not nourish at present, the W ire branch 
included. Metals .—The rumors about a new 
Spelter syndicate of Belgian and German mak¬ 
ers are without foundation. The international 
Spelter syndicate will expire on July 1 next 
year, and in spring efforts will be made to re¬ 
new it for five years. It merely restricts pro¬ 
duction, and does not control prices. Brass 
manufacturers complain that they cannot ob¬ 
tain prices sufficiently high for their goods to 
correspond to the high price they have to pay 
for Copper, there being no margin left to speak 
of. Consumers of Tin make similar assertions. 
At 210 marks for Tin, they say they cannot 
make any money.— Borsenhalle. 


The Wear of Rails. 


The comparative wearing qualities of 
iron and steel rails formed a very fruitful 
topic of discussion at one time in railroad 
circles, but the question suddenly lost its. 
vitality when the price of steel rails fell 
below the cost of production of iron rails. 
It is, therefore, a matter of much less in¬ 
terest than would have been the case, say 
ten years since, to note the experience in 
this respect of the Wabash Railway, which 
has just been made public. The company 
removed from its tracks this fall some 
iron rails which had been first laid down 
in 1856, and about the same time they 
took up some English steel rails which 
were first used in 1873. The iron rails, 
after a life of 32 years, were sold to be 
remanufactured, and the steel rails, which 
had been in use for 15 years, were relaid on 
a branch road, where they are expected to 
last for 12 to 15 years more. The “ ex¬ 
pectation of life” in either case would 
therefore seem to be nearly the same, with 
the difference in favor of the iron rails, 
probably due to the fact that the latter 
began their career in an era of less traffic, 
slower trains, lighter locomotives and 
smaller freight cars. Nevertheless, the 
facts cited go far to sustain the position of 
the erstwhile advocates of the continued 
use of iron rails, that well-made iron rails 
would sustain the wear and tear of regular 
railroad traffic as well as steel rails. It is 
worthy of note, in this connection, that 
the Wabash steel rails cost $103 per ton, in 
gold, in 1873, and that the old iron rails 
were sold this fall for more than three- 
fourths the price of new steel rails, ton for 
ton. 


Western merchants and commercial 
travelers are agitating the adoption by all 
lines of railroad of a 5000-mile interchange¬ 
able ticket. It is urged that if a few lines can 
arrange to use such a ticket, as they have 
done, it would be perfectly feasible to 
make it general. 
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Hardware. 


There is only a moderate amount of 
trade, orders for the most part being 
limited to small lots required for complet¬ 
ing assortments, and comprising a good 
many seasonable goods. Prices remain 
remarkably steady, the narrow margin of 
profit not permitting further reductions. 
Business throughout the country is gener¬ 
ally reported as quite satisfactory, and 
anticipations of a good winter’s trade are 
entertained. 

Wire Nails. 

Business in Wire Nails is limited for the 
most part to small lots and. the aggregate 
of the transactions is not large. Prices 
are well maintained by the manufacturers, 
there being, however, a disposition to 
offer less than carload lots at carload 
prices, and some of the manufacturers are 
apparently more solicitous than they have 
been to book orders. The condition of 
the market is, however, satisfactory, and 
considering the large quantities of Nails 
purchased at the low prices lately ruling, 
the market is remarkably firm. 

Barb Wire. 

The volume of business in this market 
is quite limited and confined for the most 
part to small lots, notwithstanding the 
fact that some Western Wire is offered in 
this market and some sales effected. The 
Eastern makers are holding quite firmly 
to the following quotations, which include 
delivery: Four-Point Qalvanized, small 
lots, 3.9 cents; 3-ton lots, 3.7 cents; car¬ 
load lots, 3.9 cents. 

The Freeman Wire Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., report a fair volume of busi¬ 
ness at steady prices, as per the following 
quotations : 2 or 4 Point Painted in car¬ 
load lots, 2.8 cents; less than carload lots, 
2.90 cents, with advance for Galvanized 
of 6 to 7 cents. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market has developed a 
little more activity, but prices remain at 
$1.80 to $1.90 for carload lots. The 
stories of heavy buying at Pittsburgh, 
with a view to cornering the market, tele¬ 
graphed to the daily press in this city are 
regarded as absurd by the Nail trade in 
this city. A leading merchant suggested 
that 50,000 keg , the quantity spoken of, 
would not make much of an impression in 
the stock! of the Wheeling district and 
the Mahoning Valley. 

From Pittsburgh we receive the follow¬ 
ing: An important meeting of the West¬ 
ern Cut Nail manufacturers was held at 
the office of the Ben wood Iron Works, 
Wheeling, W. Va., on Tuesday, the 27th 
ult. W. H. Wallace, of the Jefferson Iron 
Works, Steubenville, Ohio, presided, while 
C. E. IrWln, of the La Belle Iron Works, 
Wheeling, W. Va., acted as secretary. 
The attendance was large, every Nail con¬ 
cern west of the mountains being repre¬ 
sented either in person or by proxy, with 
the exception of the Pittsburgh concerns. 
The Nail manufacturers of that city have 
about retired from the Nail business, 
which will account in part for their fail¬ 
ure to be present. The present demoral¬ 
ized condition of the trade was thoroughly 
discussed, and the expression was unani¬ 
mous that some plan be devised to stay the 
general demoralization that now character¬ 
izes the trade. A plan was drawn up and 
presented looking to the close association 
of the factories, the establishment of a 
guarantee fund and the creation of more 
harmonious relations between those en¬ 
gaged in the trade. The details of the 
plan were not fully arranged, but it 
seemed to be the impression ot those pres¬ 
ent that with certain changes it could be 
made to operate successfully. As some of 


the members present did not care to bind 1 
themselves to it without consulting the j 
officers and directors of their works, it was I 
informally laid over until Tuesday, the ' 
11th inst., when an adjourned meeting 
will be held to take action upon it. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs are held pretty 
steadily at the prices which have recently 
been prevailing, but the goods are being 
offerea by some makers at figures which 
are a concession from those regularly 
made. 

There has been no material change in 
the Sandpaper market, which continues 
low and uneven. The Springfield Glue 
and Emery Wheel Company, Springfield, 
Mass., are quoting Flint Paper at discount 
50 per cent., with freight prepaid, on or¬ 
ders amounting to five reams or rolls or 
more. They also refer to the quality of 
the paper, and also to their Garnet Paper 
and its superior excellence. 

The change in the price of 8hot, to 
which we referred in a recent issue as 
likely to occur, was made by the manu¬ 
facturers December 1, a further reduction 
of 7. cents per pound being announced. 
Prices are as follows, subject to a discount 
of 2 cents per bag of 25 pounds for cash 
within five aays: 

Drop, per 25-pound bag.$1.16 

Drop, per 5-pound bag. .29 

Buck and Chilled, per 25-pound bag. 1.41 

Buck and Chilled, per 5-pound bag.34 

Dust, per 25-pouna bag. 1.75 

Dust, per 5-pound bag.40 

It is considered, at these revised prices, 
that Shot about corresponds with the price 
of Lead, and the present condition does 
not appear to give any reason for a further 
decline. It will also be observed that the 
above prices for Shot are exceptionally 
low, and it is thought probable that some¬ 
what advanced prices will be named within 
a few months. 

The market for Steel Squares shows 
but little change, except that some¬ 
what lower quotations are named by some 
of the manufacturers. 

For some time Fence Staples, Galvanized 
and Plain, have been regularly sold at the 
same price as Barbed Wire, but recently 
manufacturers have shown a disposition to 
make slight concessions on the Staples 
when sold in good lots. 

The jobbers are giving attention to the 
Wire Cloth market, and beginning to 
place their orders for the coming season. 
The figures which are quoted by the man¬ 
ufacturers on this line of goods are re¬ 
garded as slightly lower than those that 
prevailed a year ago, indicating that pur¬ 
chasers will obtain slight concessions dur¬ 
ing the coming season. It will, however, 
be the part of wisdom for the trade not to 
force prices below a profitable level, as 
in this line of goods there is a liability 
that the quality will suffer if the prices 
are unremunerative. 

The market for Lead Pencils is in an 
unsettled condition, and prices, owing to 
the termination of an understanding be¬ 
tween the manufacturers, are considerably 
lower than heretofore 

Stuart & McLean, Iron and Steel factors, 
Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., issue 
from time to time quotations on varied 
lines of goods which they are prepared to 
supply to the trade. They intimate that 
they are now in a position to furnish 
Square Nuts at terms which are deserv¬ 
ing of - attention. 

The following is our report of the Louis¬ 
ville market, dated December 8: 

The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky., dur¬ 
ing the past week has been a little improve¬ 
ment over the previous one. Some jobbing 
houses report business as slow, but then we are 
to expect a hold-up now for a while. Others, 


again, are very busy, especially those handling 
heavy goods. 

Cut Nails have in a measure recovered, a 
good feeling prevailing, and the trade which 
has lent a willing hand to the mills must be 
protected by them. A general stiffening up 
individually seems to be going on, without 
concert of action, and if this is kept up it win 
be more satisfactory to the trade than the 
nominal association advances. Wire Nails are 
in good demand, and are held firm by the 
mills. 

Barb Wire has made the greatest cut ever 
known to the trade, and has reached a point 
never before dreamed of, and the worst of it 
is some manufacturers have given prices to 
the small trade, buying not more than one car, 
same as to jobbers who take five to ten car¬ 
loads. There is no telling where prices will go 
to. Through the upper cotton belt territory 
reached by Louisville nearly one-half the cot¬ 
ton crop, which is a large one. is still unpicked 
in the fields. This is apt to lead to tardy re¬ 
mittances. and is caused by two factors, the 
long and heavy rains and the demoralization 
of the negro labor by the result of the election, 
they not realizing that they will have to work 
just as hard for a living as last year, and the 
cotton crop is dependent entirely cn them for 
artisans. 

We have received the following details 
concerning the new Hardware jobbing 
house to be started at Omaha, Neb. It 
will be conducted by the 

Omaha Hardware Company. 

a corporation organized under the laws of 
Nebraska, for which articles were filed with 
the county clerk of Douglas County on 
the 15th of November. The authorized 
capital is $500,000, divided into shares of 
$100 each. Stock to the amount of $200,- 
000 was issued, which will be fully raid 
up. The indebtedness will be limitea to 
60 per cent, of the amount of stock issued. 
The affairs of the business will be gov¬ 
erned by a board of seven directors. The 
officers of the company are as follows: 
T. H. Taylor, general manager; P. C. 
Himebaugh, president; I. A. Miller, vice- 
president; W. H. Hulshizer, secretary; 
A. S. Carter, treasurer. They have leased 
the new Ames building, situated at the 
corner of Ninth and Jones streets, Omaha. 
This building is 44 feet front by 132 feet 
deep, containing six floors, which will 
give the company ample room for the pres¬ 
ent. It is in the heart of the city, yet is 
located on the railroad tracks, and thus 
possesses unusually good facilities for the 
prompt and speedy transaction of business. 
The company have already secured the 
services of a corps of old and experenced 
traveling salesmen, who are thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the territory ana trade 
tributary to Omaha. The active officers 
of the company are young men of recog¬ 
nized ability and long experience, and 
have an extensive acquaintance throughout 
the East and West that will prove valuable 
to the concern. They are backed by men 
whose names are a guarantee of the stabil¬ 
ity of the new undertaking, and they will 
have ample capital with which to con¬ 
duct a successful business. The present 
condition of the Hardware market is re¬ 
garded as very favorable for the purchase 
of a new jobbing stock, because prices on 
many staple articles are now ranging 
lower than has ever before been known in 
the Hardware line. At the same time the 
prospect for business in the coming year 
in tnat section of the West is remarkably 
bright, so that altogether the new house 
will start out under most encouraging 
auspices and with very bright anticipa¬ 
tions of a prosperous career. 

Items. 

Kellogg, Johnson & Bibs, 108 and 110 
Randolph street, Chicago, have issued an 
illustrated price list of Woodworkers 
Tools. It is a handsome volume of 154 
pages, bound in stiff paper covers, and 
presents a bewildering variety of illustra- 
tions of Tools used by carpenters, cabinet¬ 
makers, carvers, bridge builders, ship 
carpenters, lumbermen, &c. Large as the 
list of contents is, the firm say that it fall 5 
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far short of what they carry in stock, as 
they make a specialty of Tools. Full di¬ 
rections how to order are printed in the 
preface. An excellent feature of the book 
is an alphabetical index giving the names 
of all the Tools mentionea and the pages on 
which they are to be found described. 
The last 15 pages are devoted to a full 
list of special net cash prices, in which the 
several sizes of each article are quoted 
separately. The book is an extremely val¬ 
uable publication for mechanics, who will 
find in it many Tools not frequently 
brought to their notice, but whose value 
to them will at once be recognized. The 
firm have printed a limited edition of the 
work, and therefore prefer to confine its 
distribution to the Northwest, including 
Michigan and Indiana, that portion of the 
country being their natural territory. 

The Sanford Fork and Tool Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., of which Robert Nixon 
is president, H. A. Urban secretary and 
H. S. Deming treasurer, have issued a new 
catalogue of their line of Forks, Rakes, 
Hoes, &c. It is a handsomely printed 
pamphlet in two colors on excellent paper 
and shows effectively their well-known 
line of goods. 

Gaston, Weston & Ladd, Torrington, 
Conn , issue circulars relating to Presto¬ 
line, a liquid metal burnisher, for use' on 
brass, bronze, copper, steel, zinc, tin, 
nickel, German silver, &c. Another circu¬ 
lar is devoted to Gaston’s Silver Compound 
for silver plating, cleaning and polishing. 
This is described as a preparation of pure 
silver and chemicals, and is warranted to 
contain 12 grains of sterling silver per 
fluid ounce of solution. 

Lufkin Rule Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
issue a striking sheet in which their Rules, 
Perfection Glass Board and other manu¬ 
factures are illustrated, and also a separate 
circular devoted to the Glass Board, for 
w hich a number of testimonials are given. 

Rector & Wilhemy Company, Omaha, 
Neb., issue a circular of IXL Ventilator, 
manufactured by M. F. Koenig & Co., ex¬ 
plaining its construction and giving testi¬ 
monials in regard to it. 

William T. Valentine & Son, Albany, 
N. Y., issue a circular entitled “What is 
Felt Weather Strip? ” in which they give a 
description of their manufactures, enumer 
atrog the advantages possessed by them. 
Their illustrated catalogue shows the dif¬ 
ferent patterns in which they are putting 
the goods on the market. 

William C. Vajen, who is well known to 
the Hardware trade, has branched out into 
a new line of business, having opened an 
office at 79 East Market street, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. Real estate, loans and in¬ 
surance will here receive his attention. 

Bennett & Shirk, manufacturers’ agents 
for a variety of specialties handled by the 
Hardware trade, have removed from 154 
Lake street to 112 and 114 Lake street, 
Chicago. Their removal was caused by 
their desire to secure sufficient room to 
carry a stock of the goods which they sell. 
In their new location they secure ample 
facilities to make this change in their sys¬ 
tem of transacting business. By shipping 
from stock in Chicago they will be enabled 
to meet the demands of a large class of 
merchants who desire to be served more 
promptly than if they were obliged to 
await shipments from factory. 

The John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., have issued their No. 3 
price current under date November 27. It 
illustrates Skates and Sleigh Bells, includ¬ 
ing Saddle and Shaft Chime Bells. Illus¬ 
trations, list prices .and discounts are 
given. 

Stanley’s “Odd-Jobs,” a very unique 
tool, first manufactured by the Stanley 


Rule and Level Company in June last, has 
already proven its right to be. The manu¬ 
facturers report sales of 6000 of these tools 
at this date, and that without diminishing 
the demand for their other tools, of which 
this single one embraces 10 or 12 different 
kinds. The artistic form given to the 
tool, and its nickel-plate finish, commend 
it as a holiday present for mechanics or 
amateurs. 

The Gooch Freezer Company, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, issue a circular calling atten¬ 
tion to the Peerless and Giant Ice-Cream 
Freezers, in which their special features 
are explained and some of the advantages 
claimed for them enumerated. 

Peavey Brothers, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
are about to retire from the jobbing trade, 
and their traveling salesmen are now seek¬ 
ing other connections for next year. It 
is understood that the members of the 
firm have invested in a street railway, and 
propose to devote their time and energy 
to operating it. 

The Peters Cartridge Company, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, issue a circular relating to 
their Crimped Cartridges, concerning the 
loading of which they give information. 
It is stated that until their new catalogue 
is issued the Crimped Cartridges may be 
ordered by the same old numbers as the 
Indented if it is stated which are desired, 
Crimped or Indented. The prices and 
discounts are the same in either case. 

Hamblin & Russell Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass., advise us that they 
carry a stock of Wire Goods and Hard¬ 
ware Specialties at 20 Cliff street, New r 
York, where they are represented by J. 
A. Boughan. 

Clark, Quien & Morse, Peoria, Ill., have 
issued a 60-page pamphlet, well arranged 
and neatly printed, relating to Metals, 
Stamped Ware, Tinners’ Trimmings, Jap¬ 
anned Ware, &c., and showing an inter- 
estingand well-assorted line of these goods, 
all of which, we are advised, are carried 
in stock. 

Hamblin & Russell Mfg. Company, Wor¬ 
cester, Msss., have adopted the method 
of representing their goods in miniature 
on the back of their letter paper, thus in 
a small space giving illustrations and bills 
of a large variety of Hardware specialties. 

Joseph Churchyard’s Sons, Buffalo, 
N. Y., are about issuing an attractively 
printed catalogue relating to their Refrig¬ 
erators, Ice Chests and Bellows. The ad¬ 
dress to the trade refers to the character¬ 
istics of, and claims for, their line of Re¬ 
frigerators, which is referred to as having 
been very favorably regarded by the trade 
during the past season, when they were 
first put on the market. They have added 
a number of new designs to their line, 
which are appropriately illustrated. 

The St. Joseph Iron Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., issue a convenient sheet of 
prices representing their line of Iron and 
Steel, Heavy Hardware, Wagon and Car¬ 
riage Hardware, &c. The different lines 
are classified and net prices given. 

The Ross & Fuller Association, 88 
Chambers street, New York, have been 
appointed general salesmen by the Eliza- 
bethport Cordage Company, Elizabetb- 
port, N. J., for the sale of their prod¬ 
ucts, such as Manila and Sisal Rope, Bind¬ 
ers’ Twine, &c. A full line of samples 
can be seen at their sample-room. All 
orders will be filled at factory prices. 

The following from the Australasian 
Ironmonger refers to the position in the 
Colonial markets of American Cutlery: 

The efforts made by American manufactur¬ 
ers of Cutlery to open a market here have been 
few and far between, and sufficient energy has 
not been shown in pushing a trade. Finding 
the competition very great in this class or 


goods, and not by any means an easy iob to 
have it all their own way. they have neglected 
this for other markets where a larger business 
can be done and better profits realized. The 
failure here is because the prices are a 
shade higher and the effort required to alter 
the current of an established trade has not been 
properly made. The only firm I have heard 
of as well known here is the Henry Seymour 
Cutlery Company, New York City, manufact¬ 
urers of Tailor Shears, Shears and Scissors, 
although other firms are no doubt heard oi 
through in den tors. The John Russell Cutlery 
Company is one of these. An exception to the 
above is to be found in Butchers’ Knives, 
which are highly appreciated and have a good 
sale. 

Nathaniel Jacobi, Wilmington, Del., 
announces that he has taken his son 
Marcus W. Jacobi into partnership, and 
that hereafter the business will be con¬ 
ducted under the name and style of the N. 
Jacobi Hardware Company. 

The Gibbs Lawn Rake Company, Can¬ 
ton, Ohio, have appointed John H. Gra¬ 
ham & Co. ,113 Chambers street, New York, 
their general agents for the United States, 
from whom their goods may be had at all 
times at factory prices. The company are 
manufacturers of the Gibbs and Canton 
Lawn Rakes and Gibbs and Imperial Post- 
Hole Diggers, Grub Hoes aDd Lawn-Hose 
Holders. , This agency went into effect 
November 24, ana the company announce 
that all quotations prior to that date 
not under contract are withdrawn. 

Paine, Diehl & Co., Philadelphia, have 
secured the control of the Keystone 
Beater, which is so favorably known to 
the trade. They are making arrange¬ 
ments, we understand, fer its manufact¬ 
ure on an enlarged scale and for the effect¬ 
ive marketing of it in all parts of the 
country. Orders and inquiries from the 
trade should, therefore, be addressed to 
them. 

Alfred Field & Co., 93 Chambers street, 
New York, are calling attention in their 
announcement on page 66 to their Im¬ 
proved Double Action Acme Skates, No.. 
5. The point which they emphasize is 
that the lever works both right and left, 
so that each Skate can be used for either 
foot, and all parts are^screwed, not riveted. 

The Proposed Hardware Syn¬ 
dicate in England. 

The movement for the organization of 
an association of ironmongers in England 
for the consolidation of their purchases, to 
which we reterred in our last issue, is 
evidently regarded there with much in¬ 
terest, and a number of letters on the sub¬ 
ject appear in the English journals. 
From the tenor of many of these it is evi¬ 
dent that trade there is interfered with to 
a large extent by the competition of co 
operative stores, the handling of Hard¬ 
ware by houses engaged in other lines of 
business, and the selling by the manufact¬ 
urers direct to the consumers. At the 
same time there would appear to be on the 
part of the Hardware trade in that coun¬ 
try a lack of enterprise and push, which, 
from the Amencan standpoint, are re¬ 
garded as essential to the successful prose¬ 
cution of any business. There are also in¬ 
dications that the trade are in the habit of 
purchasing on time instead of for cash, 
and without that promptness in payment 
which is so important a factor in profitable 
buying. On this point a retired manu¬ 
facturer publishes the foliowring letter in 
the London Ironmonger, and it will be 
observed that the considerations to which 
he refers are equally applicable to trade on 
either side of the ocean: 

There are certain classes of tradesmen—iron¬ 
mongers in particular—who “ wonder how it 
is they cannot sell as cheaply as, and compete 
with, others selling the same class of goods as 
themselves.” The solution of the problem is 
easy and simple. The “ Co-operative Stores,’. 
** Supply Associations,” and “ Give Away ” 
tea shops are their greatest enemies, and these 
they have to compete with. How are they to 
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do it ? Simply by trading in the same spirit, 
and under the same conditions, as their rivals 
—viz., liberal purchases, prompt payment, 
with “ small profits and quick returns/’ But 
the grand secret lies in the buying and modeof 
payment. The three classes named above, as a 
rule, order largely and pay promptly, and 
thereby secure advantages from the conces¬ 
sions made to them by the manufacturers. It 
is only reasonable to infer that a manufacturer 
will gain a greater advantage from a liberal 
order with prompt payment than from several 
small orders with a deferred payment, though 
in the former case he may allow a greater dis¬ 
count: and this discount is the profit to the 
purchaser. But when the manufacturer sup¬ 
plies goods in small quantities, and is compelled 
to submit to deferred payment, has to pay a 
collector, and keep his books open for an unlim¬ 
ited time, it is surely unreasonable to suppose 
that his customer can compete with those trad¬ 
ing under opposite conditions, as the manu¬ 
facturer must reimburse himself for his loss of 
time, collector’s fees, and loss of interest on his 
money by allowing his customer no discount at 
all; so that a sum must be added by the re¬ 
tailer to the price of the goods for his profit, 
instead of getting it off the manufacturer in 
the shape of discount. Under these circum¬ 
stances the parties complaining cannot expect 
to be able to compete. 

Another correspondent, referring to the 
proposed co-operation of ironmongers, sug¬ 
gests that a syndicate or society of sub¬ 
scribers or shareholders be formed, the 
objects of the association being as follows: 

1. Open a central office or establishment in 
London, where samples and price lists of such 
manufacturers as confine themselves to the 
legitimate trade may be seen and consulted. 

2. To supply the names of all so-called 
wholesale houses who have been known to sell 
to retail buyers. 

8. To enter into arrangements with manu¬ 
facturers for the supply for cash of large con¬ 
signments of some (beginning with a few) of 
the leading articles regularly kept by iron¬ 
mongers, to be distributed, also for cash, to the 
members. 

4. To admit to membership those only who 
are bona-fide ironmongers and have served an 
apprenticeship to the trade. 

5. To hold regular meetings, quarterly or 
otherwise, at which all members should be free 
to discuss matters of interest to the society and 
exchange ideas and information for their mu¬ 
tual benefit. 

Business Tendencies. 

The widespread interest in the questions 
suggested by the table of Fred. P. Straub 
& Co., Evansville, Ind., which we pub¬ 
lished several weeks ago, is evidenced by 
the communications we have in successive 
issues laid before our readers. In several 
of these this table was referred to, and 
suggestions were made in regard to the 
acope of the business done by the Evans¬ 
ville house, with the intimation that the 
.significance of the table would depend 
somewhat upon the precise line of goods 
handled, and especially as to whether it 
related to a strictly Hardware business, or 
included also some of the related lines, 
which are frequently combined with the 
regular Hardware stock. As giving more 
precisely the import of the table, Fred. 
P. Straub & Co. advise us that they do 
not deal in Iron, Stoves, Farm Machinery, 
Wagons, Paints, Oils, Glass, &c., but con¬ 
fine their business strictly to Hardware, 
and sell at retail only. They add that as 
they pay cash (10 days or less) for all 
their goods they are in a position to buy 
where they can to the best advantage, 
whether from jobbers or manufacturers. 
It will thus be seen that the table refers 
to a representative Hardware business, 
and does not reflect the influence of dealing 
in other lines. 


The St. Louis Screw Company, recently 
incorporated, at St. Louis, have elected 
the following officers : President, W. H. 
Hass; vice-president, C. Haflinger; secre¬ 
tary and treasurer, E. J. Miller. Ad¬ 
ditional machinery for their factory, con¬ 
sisting of automatic screw machines for 
the manufacture of set cap screws, has 
arrived from the East and is now being 
.set up. 


Chicago as a 

Hardware Center. 

The great advantages possessed by Chi¬ 
cago as a point for the distribution of 
goods of all kinds over a vast territory are 
felt no less in the Hardware trade than in 
any other line. The vast system of inland 
navigation In which the great lakes con¬ 
stitute the most important part contributes 
its share toward keeping down the rate of 
freight on goods received at Chicago from 
the East, while no other city in the world 
has such a magnificent system of impor¬ 
tant railroads connecting it with the sur¬ 
rounding country. So many of these rail¬ 
roads compete for traffic over the same 
territory that a reasonable rate of freight 
is almost positively assured, with an almost 
equally positive guarantee that their 
rivalry will frequently cause wars in rates, 
reducing them still low T er and alw T ays in¬ 
uring to the benefit of Chicago business 
interests. The extension of Chicago trade 
has been co-equal with the extension of 
railroad facilities from Chicago to the 
West and Northwest, competition from 
other jobbing centers interfering to a con¬ 
siderable extent with its growth toward 
the East and South. But from Ohio to 
the Pacific Coast there is hardly a hamlet 
which is not regularly visited by some 
traveling salesman in the interest of a Chi¬ 
cago Hardware house. 

I.—The Jobbing Trade. 

The regular jobbers of Hardware iu 
Chicago comprise six houses — namely, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
The Wells and Nellegar Company, 
Markley, Alling & Co., A. F. Seebrr- 
ger & Co., Edwin Hunt’s Sons and Hor¬ 
ton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co. These 
houses transact a strictly jobbing business, 
making Shelf Hardware their leading line 
and adding to it* such specialties or aux¬ 
iliary branches as they find can be most 
easily or profitably handled. A large 
number of branch houses and manufact¬ 
urers’ agencies for handling Hardware 
specialties are located in Chicago, but they 
are not properly classed with jobbing 
houses and are separately enumerated be¬ 
low. Other Hardware houses, such as 
Kellogg, Johnson & Bliss, Orr & 
Lockett, Bullard & Gormley, S. J. 
Surd am & Co., Hodge & Homer, Stand- 
art & Co., C. Carr & Sons, Keene 
Bros., F. A. Oswald & Co., Andrew 
Ream, Rendtorff Hardware Company 
and F. A. Stauber & Co., confine their 
attention mainly to the retail trade, but 
also sell large quantities of goods to con¬ 
tractors, builders and other heavy con¬ 
sumers, identifying themselves to that 
extent with A he wholesale trade. In the 
same way Gibson, Parish & Co., E. N. 
Berbecxer, The Chicago Furniture 
Supply Company, Hener & Brock- 
bchmidt and Marshall Field are con¬ 
nected with the Cabinet Hardware trade. 
A specialty of Cutlery is made by the 
Henry Sears Company, Randall, Hall 
& Co. and C. B. James, while a few firms, 
such as Colter & Co., Schutt & Co., 
Butler Bros, and C. M. Linington, 
handle Penknives and one or two other 
lines of Cutlery in connection with other 
goods. In Tinware and House Furnishing 
Goods generally C. Sidney Shepard & 
Co., The Chicago Stamping Company, 
Dennison & Hamilton and Kieckhkfer, 
Bartling & Co. job a considerable line in 
addition to their own goods. Gordon M. 
Richardson is also a jobber of Tinware. 


The jobbers of Heavy Hardware, Wagon 
Stock, &c., comprise Parkhubbt & Wil¬ 
kinson, 8. D. Kimbark, Kelley, Maps 
& Co., Michael Greenebaum’s 8onb and 
Carruthers & Co. Quite a number of 
special lines are represented in a wholesale 
way—as, for instance, Locksmiths’, Bell- 
hangers’ and Electrical Supplies—by J. p 
Wollensak, and Tools and Machinists’ 
Supplies by C. H. Besly & Co., but the 
entire list would be too long for the pur¬ 
poses of this article. 

Recurring to the strictly Hardware job¬ 
bing houses, the following is a bird’s-eye 
view of their character, the departments 
into which they are divided, the assort¬ 
ment of goods which they carry, the ex¬ 
clusive lines handled by each and the 
specialties made most prominent. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. are 
jobbers and importers of Builders’ 8helf 
and General Hand ware, of Pressed, Pieced 
and Japanned Ware and of all kinds of 
Agricultural Implements, not including 
Machines. They are exclusive jobbing 
agents for the Ashtabula Tool Company’s 
Diamond Ste 1 goods. A large depart¬ 
ment is entirely devoted to American, 
English and German Cutlery. Silver 
Plate Ware is carried in every variety. The 
line of staple goods embraces Steel Nails, 
Wire Nails, Sheet Iron, Metals, &c. One 
of the largest features of their business is 
the trade in Tin Plate, the stock bring 
imported direct and sold largely to the 
jobbing trade. Their Gun department 
contains Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Ammuni¬ 
tion, Fishing Tackle, Base-Balls, Bicycles 
and every variety of sporting goods known 
to the trade. Their own importations of 
Belgian and English Guns, as well as all 
the leading American makes, are always 
in stock. They have recently taken the 
Chicago agency for the Rochester Lamps, 
and it has already proved a large business 
in itself. They are large buyers of Yerkes 
& Plumb’s and Blood’s lines of Hatchets, 
Y'erkes & Plumb’s and Maydole’s Ham¬ 
mers, Henry Disston & Sons’ Saws, Bailey 
and Stanley Iron Planes, the Sandusky 
Tool Company’s Wood Planes, the Ameri¬ 
can, Disston and Nicholson Files, Bran¬ 
ford Lock Works’ complete line ot Locks, 
Knobs, &c., Yale & Towne Mfg. Com¬ 
pany’s Yale Locks, Eagle Lock Com¬ 
pany’s Chest, Till, Trunk and Cabi¬ 
net Locks, Wm. Wilcox & Co.’s 
Padlocks, Burden’s Horsehoes, the North¬ 
western, Globe, Champion, Star, Put¬ 
nam, Maud S. and C. B. K. Horse 
Nails, Western agents for Barney 
& Beriy’s Skates, sole United States 
dealers in the C. II. Conover Socket Strap, 
Scoops, Shovels and Spades, and also 
handle Ames’ and Chisholm’s Shovels, 
Spades and Scoops, Blood’s and Maine 
Scythes, Vermont Snaths, Rowlett’s Cham¬ 
pion Lawn Mower, Philadelphia Mowers, 
&e. Their line further embraces Snaps, 
Bits and other Saddlery Hardware, Whips, 
Curry Combs, Brushes, &c., Sleigh Bells, 
Hand Sleighs, Rope and Mixed Paints. 
Barb Wire is a very important line, their 
jobbing trade in it being especially large. 
They cany the Welch Clock Company's 
complete line of Clocks and the LalanceA 
Grosjean Mfg. Company’s Agate-Ware. 
Their line of dairy supplies, such as Rail¬ 
road and Factory Can stock, Cream Pails 
and Gauges, Tin Plate for Milk CanB, &e., 
is particularly complete. In connection 
with this come Tinners’ Tools and Ma¬ 
chines and Tinners’ Trimmings and a full 
line of Iron Stove Hollow-Ware, Brushes 
and Wooden-Ware. They are general West- 
ein agents for the Belding Mfg. Com¬ 
pany’s new Perfection Hardwood Refrig¬ 
erator, agents for Heintz & Munchauer's 
complete line of Bird Cages, and cany a 
stock of Lanterns in great variety. They 
are represented by traveling men in evert 
State and Territory from Ohio to 
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Pacific Coast, and their trade is each year 
increasing. 

Markley, Ailing & Co. have a full line 
of General Hardware, and also carry a 
stock of Ammunition and Fishing Tackle. 
They pay special attention to Cutlery, Tin¬ 
ners’ Stock and Tin Plate. They also give 
considerable attention to smaller agri¬ 
cultural tools, the goods of the Otsego 
Fork Company being handled exclusively 
by them m the Chicago market. They 
sell goods in Missouri, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington Territory, closely 
covering the States nearer home, reaching 
into Indiana. 

The Wells & Nellegar Company, in 

addition to the general line of Hardware, 
are exclusive agents for Batcheller & Sons’ 
Steel Goods, Jefferson Steel Cut Nails, 
Wetherald Wire Nails, and make special¬ 
ties of Lyman Barb Wire, Guns, Ammu¬ 
nition, Sporting Goods, Fishing Tackle 
and Cutlery. It has always been the aim 
of this house to confine their assortment of 
goods to strictly first-class brands, such as 
Sargent’s Shelf Goods, Disston’s Saws, 
Nicholson and Disston Files, Branford 
Locks and Knobs, &c. Within the past 
18 months this company have disposed of 
the entire stock of the late firm of Keith, 
Benham & Dezendorf, aud now claim as 
complete an assortment as can be found in 
the stocks of their competitors. They 
state that their trade has increased 
throughout the whole of the present year, 
which speaks well for their energy and en¬ 
terprise. They have representatives on 
the Pacific slope as well as in each of the 
States and Territories between that section 
and Chicago, their trade extending down 
into Arizona. 

A. F. Seeberger & Co. ’9 house was es¬ 
tablished in 1864, and has built up a large 
trade in general Hardware, Metals, Tin¬ 
ners’ Stock, &c. They are agents in the 
Chicago market for the Kelly Axe Com¬ 
pany, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Com¬ 
pany, Continental and Forest City Lawn 
Mowers, Great American Meat Choppers, 
Iowa Farming Tool Company, Empire 
Wringers, Hero Spring Hinges, Lawrence 
Steel Barn-Door Hangers, Marshall Sheep 
Shears, and the Tacks, Brads, &c., of the 
Stanley Works. Their stock embraces the 
American Screw Company’s Screws, Sargent 
& Company’s Shelf Hardware, Mavdole’s 
and Selsor’s Hammers, Disston’s Saws, 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson’s Saws, the 
Locks, Knobs, &c., of the Nimick & 
Britton Mfg. Company, Russell & Erwin 
Mfg. Company, and Mallory, Wheels & 
Co., &c. In their 8portiDg Goods depart¬ 
ment they sell the celebrated Henry Leigh 
Guns, also all the leading makes of Fire- 
Arms and Ammunition. They carry 
stocks of the Norwich Cutlery Company’s 
Pocket-Knives, Nonpareil Razors, &c. 
Their trade extends from Western Ohio to 
the Pacific Coast, while they receive 
orders for Sporting Goods, including 
Fishing Tackle and other belongings, from 
all over the South. 

Edwin Hunt’s Sons date their busi¬ 
ness back to 1833, when their house w as 
founded in New York. It was removed 
to Chicago in 1847. They carry a general 
line of Hardware, Metals, Cutlery, Nails, 
&c., making a specialty of Shelf Goods. 
They are Northwestern agents for the Ice 
Toois manufactured by Wm. T. Wood & 
Co., of Boston, and maintain an ice 
dealers’ supply depot. Their trade ex¬ 
tends from Indiana to Dakota, over all the 
country naturally tributary to Chicago. 

Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., 
as the successors of William Blair & Co., 
have a reputation for fair dealing, first 
quality goods, and low prices, which 
naturally gives them a very large mail 
order business. They carry a very large 
assortment of goods, embracing the lines 
of leading makers,*covering new and de 


sirable goods in Hardware. The following 
till a prominent place in their stock : Rus¬ 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Company’s Locks and 
Latches; 8argent & Co.’s General Hard¬ 
ware, Henry Disston & Sons’ Saws and 
Files, Nicholson’s Files, E. W. Gilmore’s 
and Stanley Works’ Hinges and Butts, 
Stanley Rule and Level Company’s Tools, 
Charles Parker & Co.’s Line, Peck, Stow 
& Wilcox Company’s Hardware and Tin¬ 
ners’ Tools and Machines, D. Maydole & 
Co.’s Hammers, Lamson & Session Mfg. 
Company’s Bolts, Union Steel Screw Com¬ 
pany’s Screws, Central Stamping Company’s 
Stamped and Japanned Tinware, St. Louis 
Stamping Company’s Granite-Ware, Doug¬ 
las Axe Company’s Axes and Tools, Oliver 
Ames & Co.’s Shovels, Spades and Scoops, 
and a host of other manufacturers’ goods 
the names of which are familiar to all 
Hardware dealers. They are agents for 
the Jackson Steel and Wood Goods, and 
handle all descriptions of Farming Tools, 
but no machines. They control within 
the trade the sales of certain kinds of 
Farming Tools, House-Furnishing Goods, 
Horse Nails, Safety Bicycles, Door Hang¬ 
ers, Lawn Mowers and the Peerless Re¬ 
frigerator, which will make its first ap¬ 
pearance next season and in which they 
are preparing for a large business. They 
also deal largely in Wheeling Top Mill 
Nails, Wire Nails, Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes and all kinds of 
heavy goods usually sold by the trade. 
They carry a large line of Lamps, Lanterns, 
common and fancy Clocks, Silver-plated 
Ware, Oxydized Silver and Gold-plated 
Jewelry, and Cutlery of every variety. 
They make a specialty of Revolvers and 
Ammunition, and not being members of 
the ammunition association sell largely of 
these goods at their own prices. They 
are now preparing a catalogue which will 
present some new features, and will prove 
valuable to the trade. The enterprise of 
the new firm has resulted in the extension 
of the trade of this house throughout all 
the Western States and Territories. 

It may be said of all these houses, with¬ 
out exception, that they are not resting on 
their laurels, satisfied with past achieve¬ 
ments and feeling secure in the possession 
of a large part of the Hardware trade of 
the country. They are alert, enterprising 
and progressive, ready to accommodate 
themselves to new conditions, and ever on 
the watch to introduce the newest and 
freshest ideas in the management of their 
business. 

II.—Branch Houses and 
Agencies. 

St. Louis Stamping Co., 16 Lake street,. 

branch house.— Granite - Ware. 

P. & F. Corbin and Corbin Cabinet 
Lock Co., 63 Washington street, Wm. 
G. Miller and John R. Scott, managers. 
Works at New Britain, Conn.— Builders\ 
Cabinet and trunk Hardware. 

Reading Hardware Co., 73 Wabash ave¬ 
nue, W. H. Bennett, manager. Fac¬ 
tory at Reading, Pa.— Builder s’ Hard¬ 
ware. Also agents for 

Buffalo Haipmer Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Hammers. 

E. Jencks Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
—Bright Wire Goods. 

Gwinner, Downey & Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio.— Casters. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. (owning and 
operating the Yale Lock Mfg. Co., the 
Emery Scale Co. and the Western Crane 
Co.), 152 and 154 Wabash avenue., Wm 
F. Donovan, manager. 

Ansonia Brass and Copper Co., 64 
Washington street, Gilbert M. Smith, 
agent .—Brass and Copper Goals. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., Julien, 
P. C'ordier, manager, 81 Michigan ave¬ 
nue.— Agate- Ware. 


C. Sidney Shepard & Co., 28 and 25 
Randolph street, branch of Sidney 
Shepara & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— Tin 
and Japanned- Ware. Agents for 

Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia. 
—Corrugated Conductor Pipe. 

Hatten, Gal pin & Co , Binghamton, 
N. Y.— Eave-Troughs and Miters. 

New Haven Wire Goods Co., New 
Haven.— Wire Broiler and Toaster. 

H. Clayton&Co., Cincinnati.— Alcohol 
Stores. 

Stuart-Peterson Co., Philadelphia.— 
Enameled Kettles and Saucepans. 

H. R. Streeter & Co., Groton, N. Y.— 
Sensible Sad Irons. 

Yates & Co., Rockford.— Store Polish. 

New Union Mfg. Co., Freeport, III.— 
Coffee Mills. 

Heins & Munschauer, Buffalo.— Re¬ 
frigerators and Ice Chests. 

Fred. W. Baker, Rochester, N. Y.— 
Kedzie Water Filters. 

They also job quite a variety of goods 
for which they do not have the ex¬ 
clusive sales agency. 

J. J. Cleary & Co., 154 Lake street, 
agents: 

Clause Shear Co., Fremont, Ohio. 

Penna. Saw Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

American Bit Brace Co., Buffalo. 

St. Louis Refrigerator and Wooden 
Gutter Co. 

W. H. Parkin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rock Falls Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill. 

Mortimer McRoberts, 115 Lake street, 
agent: 

The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury Conn.— Brass and Cop¬ 
per Wire , dec. 

Henderson & HarkerMfg. Co., Colum- 
btis, Ohio.— Oil Cans , Elbows , dec. 

American Ring Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
—Furniture Trimmings. 

C. T. Ham Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
— Tubular Lanterns , die. 

Ridgway Refrigerator Mfg. Co., Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.— Refrigerators and Ice- 
Cream Freezers. 

American Wick Mfg. Co., 26 Broad¬ 
way, New York.— Kerosene Wicks. 

Cook Level Co. , 154 Lake street; factory, 
Watertown, N. Y.— Leeds. 

M. Hecklinger, Jr., 189 Lake street, 
agent: 

Philip Townsend & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.— Wire Kails. 

O. L. Beardsley, 92 Dearborn street, 
agent: 

Payson Mfg. Co., Chicago .—Sash 
Locks , die. 

Belmont Nail Co., Wheeling, W. Va 

Pittsburgh Wire-Nail Co., Pittsburgh. 

Anderson Bolt Works, Anderson, Ind. 

H. Butman, 137 Lake street, agent: 
Clinton Wire-Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass. 

J. C. Bennett, 121 Lake street, manager: 

Western File Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

L. G. Beers, 148 Lake street, manager: 

Gilbert & BenDett Mfg. Co., George¬ 
town, Conn.— Wire Goods. 

C. R. Lamena, 154 Lake street, selling 
agent for 

S. N. Brown Sc Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
— Wheels , Hubs, dec. 

Otis, Skillman & Co., 154 Lake street, 
agents: 

The Mallory-Wheeler Co., New 

Haven, Conn.— Door Locks , dec. 

The Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn.— Silver-Plated Ware. 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co., Cattarau¬ 
gus, N. Y.— *Hatchets , die. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio.— Drills , Taps, die. 

Nashville Spoke and Handle Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.— Axe Handles, die. 

Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 
— Butts , die. 

Skillman Hardware Mfg. Co , Tren¬ 
ton, N. J.— Kvorfrfdbs* 
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Palmer Hardware Mfg. Co., Troy, 
N. Y .—Sash Pulleys. 

Chicago Sewing Machine Co., Chi¬ 
cago. Ill.— Registers, dkc. 

Hamblin & Russell Mfg. Co., Wor¬ 
cester, Mass.— Wire Goods. 

Dunn Edge Tool Co., Oakland, Me.— 
Scythes, Axes , dr. 

New Philadelphia Iron and Steel Co., 
New Philadelphia, Ohio.— Sheet 
Iron and Steel. 

Geo. N. Pierce & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
— Refrigerators , Cages, dec. 

Felix Sliding Door Hanger Co., Chi¬ 
cago.— Hangers. 

Dennison & Hamilton, 144-146 Lake 
street: 

Simonds Mfg. Co., New York.— 
Registers, dec. 

Palermo Mica Co., New York.— Mica. 

Nubian Iron Enamel Co., Chicago.— 
Iron Enamel. 

American Oil Stove Co., Gardner. 

Bennett & Shirk, 112-114 Lake street, 
agents: 

Ball Bros., Glass Mfg. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.— Cans, Tanks, dec. 

Ottumwa Cutlery Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa.— Cutlery. 

Geo. C. Beals, Buffalo, N. Y.— Wi^e, 
dec. 

The Indiana Mfg. Co., Peru, Ind.— 
Refrigerators. 

Standard Fiber-Ware Co., Mankato, 
Minn.— Pails. Basins , dr. 

Reliance Edge Tool Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.— Axes , dr. 

C. H. Gurney & Co., 247-249 Lake 
street, agents: 

Atha Tool Co., Newark, N. J. 

Benjamin Atha & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Newark Steel Works, Newark, N. J. 

Jersey City Steel Co., Jersey City. 

Northwestern Screw Co., Chicago. 

Wm. H. Haskell Co., Pawtucket. 

Penn Hardware Co., Reading, Pa. 

Boston and Lockport Block Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

The J. Barton Smith Co., Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 

H. Chapin’s Son, Pine Meadow, Conn. 

James Carter, Lockport, N. Y. 

Syracuse Hardware Co., Syracuse. 

Fisher & Norris, Trenton, N. J. 

The Triumph Wringer Co., Keene. 

Cronk Hanger Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Ryther Mfg. Co., Carthage, N. Y. 

Joliet Iron and Brass Foundry Co., 
Joliet, Ill. 

Anthony Freeman, 189 Lake street, 
agent: 

Canastota Knife Co., Canastota, N. Y. 
—Pocket Cutlery. 

J. Wiss & Sons, Newark, N. J.— 
Shears , Scissors , dkc. 

A. F. Bannister & Co., Newark, 
N. J.— Table Cutlery, dkc. 

E. Andrews & Sons, Williamsport, Pa. 
— Saws. 

Ray Hubbell Mfg. Co., Northville, 
N. Y., Oil Cloth Binding. 

Birmingham Plane Mfg. Co., Birming¬ 
ham, Conn. 

Low & Woodruff, 121 Lake street, 
agents: 

Braddock Wire Co., Rankin, Pa. 

Lambert & Bishop, Wire Fence Co., 
Joliet, HI. 

M. A. Mihills, 166 Lake steet, agent: 

Wetherald Wire Nail Co., Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Wm. Schollhorn & Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Sterling Wrench do., Sterling, Ohio. 
Ellrich Hardware Mfg. Co., Plantsville. 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co.. 168 Lake 
street. 

Factory Dubuque, Iowa.— Pumps and 
Plumbers' Supplies. Also agents for 

Haines, Jones & Cadberry, Philadel¬ 
phia.— Plumbers' Supplies. 


Geo. B. Kerr, 208-210 Lake, street, 
agent: 

Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn , 
—Metal Specialties. 

The Upson Nut Co., 232 Lake street, 
branch house. 

Factories Cleveland, Ohio, and Union- 
ville, Conn.— Nuts, Bolts and Car¬ 
riage Hardware. 

The Oshkosh Pump Co., 154 Lake street, 
Eugene Smith, president. 

Factory at Oshkosh, Wis.— Iron 
Pumps and Well Specialties. 

H. H. & C. L. Munger, 142 Lake street, 
agents: 

E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
—Door Hangers, &c. 

Syracuse Twist Drill Co., Syracuse. 
Phoenix Caster Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. F. Pike Mfg. Co., Pike’s Station, 
N. H.— Oil Stones. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. M. Bristol, Rochester, N. Y.— 
Registers. . 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston. 
Moore & Barnes Mfg. Co., Phoenix, 
N. Y.— Specialties. 

Hollenbeck Lock & Knob Co., Jordon, 
N. Y. 

Lovell. Tracv & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
— Oil. 

Climax Curry Comb Co., New York. 

F. A. Reiher, Chicago. — Transom 
Lifters. 

Wm. Gerwien, Chicago. — Locks. 

J. H. Brown & Co., Chicago.— Hog 
Rings. 

Michigan Wire Shovel Co., Niles, 
Mich.— Picture Hangers. 

The Brinkerhoff Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Marinette Iron Works Co., 212 Lake 
street: 

Cameron Steam Pump Co., New York. 
Cleveland, Brown & Co., Cleveland. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. 

Hart Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mnfr’s Governor Co., New York. 
Michigan Lubricator Co., Detroit. 
Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Edinburg Pulley Co., Edinburg, Ind. 
Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co., Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Montgomery Brass Mfg. Co., Cleve¬ 
land. 

Reliance Gauge Co., Cleveland. 
Taunton Crucible Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Bonney Vise Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
Josiah Gates & Son, Lowell, Mass. 

C. N. Coe, Worcester, Mass. 

Challenge Machinery Co., Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Sterling Emery Wheel Co., New York. 
Star Machine Co., Buffalo. 

Newman Clock Co., New York. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 

Celluloid Emery Wheel Co., New 
York. 

Holland & Thompson Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul. 

St. Paul Iron Co., St. Paul. 

Claflen Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

Penberthy Injector Co., Detroit. 

W. McArthur, 25 Lake street, manager 
Western branch, 

R. E. Dietz Co., Newt York.— Lan¬ 
terns. % 

Steam Gauge and Lantern Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y.— Lanterns. 

Henry A. Taylor, 19 Lake street, man¬ 
ager Western branch American Screw 
Co., Providence. R. I. 

Henion & Hubbell, 55 and 57 North 
Clinton street, agents, Silver & Deming 
Mfg. Co., Salem, Ohio.— Pimps. 

H. S. Walker, manager Western de¬ 
partment Hall Duplex Steam and Power 
Pumps, 8 and 10 South Canal street.— 
Pumps. 

Gregory & Donovan, agents, 154 Lake 
street.— Hardware Specialties. 
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Nelson B. Williams, Rookery Building, 
agent: 

Hartman Steel Co., Beaver Falls.— 
Wire, Wire Nails, Barb Wire , Steel, 
dec. 

Apollo Iron and Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. 
—Sheet Iron and Steel and Galtan- 
ized Iron. 

Clifford J Ellis, Phenix Building, 
agent : 

Gautier Steel Department of Cambria 
Iron Co., Johnstown, Pa.— Wire, 
Barb Wire, Steel, <fee. 

Union Indurated Fibre Co., general 
Western office and warehouse, 45 to 49 
Wabash avenue; A. H. Prescott, man¬ 
ager. Factories: Portland and Skow- 
hegan, Me.; Watertown, Mass.; Me- 
chanicsville, N. Y. ; Oswego, N. Y.; 
Lockport, N. Y., and Winona, Minn. 

Faibbank8, Morse & Co., Lake and La 
Salle streets, branch house, for sale of 
Fairbanks' Scales. Sole agents for 
Eclipse Wind Mills, Sheffield Hand Cars, 
<kc.; Hancock Inspirator, Smith-Vaile 
Pumps, Williams’ Engines, Chandler & 
Taylor Engines, Snell & Maharg, Stand¬ 
ard Electric Health Lift Co., <fcc. 

The Andrews Bros. Co., 53 Dearborn 
street, John McLauchlan, manager West¬ 
ern office. Works at Haselton, Ohio.— 
Sheet Iron, Bars, Bands, Hoops and Pig 
Iron. 

T. S. Casey & Co., 115 Dearborn street, 
agents for manufacturers of Steel Nails, 
Wire Nails, Roofing, <fcc. 

W. G. Talcott, 89 Lake street, agent for 
Alfred C. Rex & Co., Variety Iron 
Works, Philadelphia. 

J. W. Cross, 115 Dearborn street, secre¬ 
tary H. C. Hart Mfg. Co., Detroit.— 
Car Hardware. 

Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co., 107 and 
109 Lake street, H. B. Cragin, agent. 
Works at Worcester, Mass.— Plain and 
Barb Wire, Bale Ties, dee. 

Henry Disston & Sons, 259 Randolph 
street, H. D. Nicholls, manager. Works 
at Tacony, Pa.— Saws. 

C. K. Luce, 154 Lake street, agent: 
Globe Nail Co., Boston.— Horse Nails. 

Charles Hawkins, Phenix Building, 
agent for: 

Brown, Bonnell & Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio.— Nails, Bar Iron, die. 

Putnam Nail Co., 235 Lake street, 
E. Brubaker manager.— Horse Nails. 

D. R. Sperry & Co , 235 Lake street. 
Works at Batavia, Ill.— Hardware Spe¬ 
cialties. 

S. L. Bignall Hardware Co., 233 Lake 
street. Works at St. Charles, Ill.— Sad 
Irons, dkc. 

W. & B. Douglas, 197 Lake street, 
Works at Middletown, Conn.— Pumps. 

M. T. Miles & Son, Phenix Building, 
agents for: 

Anderson, Du Puy &Co., Pittsburgh; 
John C. Schmidt, York, Pa.; also 
represent manufacturers of Nails, 
Springs, Carriage Axles, Ac.— Steel 
Chains. 

A. Gustorf, 92 La Salle street, agent tor 
manufacturers of Hardware Specialties. 

John A. Roebling's Sons Company and 
New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., 171 
and 173 Lake street, George C. 
Bailey, manager. Works at Trenton, 
N. J.— Wire, Wire Rope, dkc. 

Goulds & Austin, 167 and 169 Lake street, 
agents for: 

Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. — Iron Pumps, dkc. 

P. Hayden Saddlery Hardware Co., 
45 and 47 Lake street. Works at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

W. A. Comstock, 31 Lake street, manu¬ 
facturers’ agent for sale of Hardware 
Specialties. 
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W. H. Walbridoe, 31 Lake street, manu- 
facturew* agent for sale of Hardware 
Specialties. 

KihierMfg. Co., 543 State street. Works 
at Newburg, N. Y.— Bale Ties. 

Jones & Laughlins, West Lake and 
Canal streets. Works, Pittsburgh.— 
Nails, Bart, Sheets, &c. 

Wm. E. Stockton, 16 West Lake street, 
agent for: 

Moorehead McCleane Co., Long & 
Co. and Singer, Nimick & Co., 
Pittsburgh.— Galvanized Iron, Bar 
Iron , Steel , dec. 

James W. Ross, 123 Dearborn street, 
agent: 

Whitaker Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
—Sheet Iron. 

W. S. Kessler & Co., 115 Dearborn 
street, agent for: 

Toledo Bolt and Nut Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. — Bolt 8 , Nuts, Bars , dec. 

J. P. Dabney, 239 and 241 Lake street, 
agent: 

Taunton Tack Co., Taunton, Mass.— 
Tacks, Nails and Rivets. 

W. M. Mooney & Co., Western office 241 
Lake street; factories, Montreal, Can¬ 
ada, aud Ausable Chasm, Essex County, 
N. Y.— Horse Nails. 

Charles Howard, 226 and 228 Lake 
street, manager Chicago office: 

Deane Steam Pump Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.— Pumps. 

A. W. Kingsland, 142 Lake street, gen¬ 
eral agent: 

Ausable Horse Nail Co., New York.— 
Horse Nails. 

Wm. T. Egan, 40 Dearborn street, agent: 
P. L. Kimberly & Co., Sharon, Green¬ 
ville and New Castle.— Iron and Nails. 

Geo. W. Johnson, New Castle, Pa.— 
Plates and Sheets. 

-dStna Iron Works, Limited, New 
Castle, Pa.— Nails. 

W. H. Sills, 116 Lake street, agent: 

Palmer Mfg. Co., New York. 

Matthai, Ingram & Co., Baltimore. 

James Hill Mfg. Co., Providence. 

Fred. J. Meyers Mfg. Co., Covington, 
Ky. 

New York Stamping Co., Brooklyn. 

N. D. Pratt, 91 Lake street, Western 
agent: 

Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland. 
— Iron, Steel , Wire, dec. 

Union Steel Screw Co., Cleveland.— 
Screws and Tacks. 

Kieckhefer, Bartling & Co., 149 Lake 
street, Chicago, branch Kieckhefer 
Bros., Milwaukee.— Tinware. 

Borden, Selleck & Co., 48 and 50 Lake 
street, general agents Howe Scales and 
Troemner Scales.— Scales. 

W. A. Toles, 88 Lake street, manager 
Western Wheeler Reflector Co., Bos¬ 
ton and Philadelphia.— Lamps , Lan¬ 
terns, dec. 

J. Whitcomb Cotton, 88 Lake street: 
American Tube Works, Boston, Mass.— 
Copper Tubes. 

Cutler, Woodrough & Co., 19 Lake 
street, Western agents. 

Nashua Lock Company, Nashua, N. H. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Dibble Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Yale Caster Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Underhill Edge Tool Co., Nashua, 
N. H. 

Woodrough & McParlin, Cincinnati. 

Henry Cheney Hammer Co., Little 
Falls, N. Y. 

Arcade File Works, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

C. J. Kimball & Son, Bennington, Yt. 

Hobart B. Ives & Co., New Haven. 

C. E. Jennings & Co., New York. 

Chicago Sewing Machine Co.. Chi¬ 
cago. 


Chas. H. Besley & Co., 175 and 177 
Lake street, agents: 

Buchanan, Bolt & Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
—Brass Wire Cloth. 

Kearney & Foote Co., New York.— 
Files. 

W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., Rockford, 
III.— Lathes. 

Sigourney Tool Co., Hartford, Conn. 
— Machinery. 

Hendricks Bros., New York.— Copper. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New York. 
—Machine Screws. 

Boston Blower Co., Boston, Mass.— 
Exhausts and Blowers. 

Diamond Machine Co., Providence, 
R. I.— Grinding Machinery. 

Sebastian, May & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. — Mach inery. 

Magnolia Anti-Friction Metal Co., 
New York.— Babbitt Metal. 

S. Ashton Hand Mfg. Co., Toughken- 
amon, Pa.— Lathes. 

Prentiss Tool and Supply Co., New 
Yo rk. — Shajyers. 

Hanson, Van Winkle & Co.,-Newark, 
N. J.— Electro Platers' and Polishers' 
Supplies. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi¬ 
dence, R. I.— Standard Gears. 

Celluloid Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 
— Lacquers. 

Wells Goodhue, 115 Dearborn street, 
agent: 

Hopkins & Dickinson Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — Locks and Build¬ 
ers' Hardware. 

Geo. G. Spencer, 115 Dearborn street, 
agent: 

Laughlin Nail Co., Wheeling, W. Ya. 
—Nails and Spikes. 

.dStna Iron and Steel Co., Bridge¬ 
port, Ohio.— Bars, Angles , dc. 

J. E. Davis & Co., 115 Dearborn street, 
agent: 

Tower & Lamoht, Rochester, N. Y. 
—Razor Strops. 

S. Draper & Sons, Troy, N. Y.— Fish 
Lines. 

E. Blair, Bucyrus, Ohio.— Hog Ring¬ 
ers. 

Chattanooga Tool Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.— Hoes, Shovels, die. 

I. F. Force, New Albany, Ind.— 
Handles. 

Union Soapstone Co., Francestown, 
N. H.— Foot-Warmers. 

Starr Bros. Bell Co., E. Hampton, 
Conn.— Small Bells. 

Cummings & Hosack, Frederick- 
town, Ohio.— Farm Bells. 

Schencks Adj. Fire Back Co., Chi¬ 
cago.— Fire Backs, Screw Cases, die. 

Empire Knife Co., W. Winsted, Conn. — 
Shears and Corkscrews. 

Painesville Metal Binding Co., 
Painesville, Ohio.— Binding. 

A. W. Bishop, Berea, Ohio.— Animal 
Pokes. 

Gibbs Lawn Rake Co., Canton, Ohio. 
—Rakes and Post-Hole Diggers. 

C. E. Tripp, Phenix Building, agent for 

HP Nail Co., Cleveland.— Wire Nails. 

A. French Spring Co., Pittsburgh.— 
Springs. 

Samuel E. Brown, Phenix Building, 
agent for Cleveland Hardware Co., 
Cleveland.— Wagon and Carriage Hard¬ 
ware. 

The Rights of Employees. 

A writer in a recent issue of the Mer¬ 
chants' Review presents the following views 
on the treatment which should be accorded 
salesmen in the employ of retail mer¬ 
chants in all branches of trade: 

As a retail business of any magnitude 
cannot be conducted without the nelp of 
clerks, and as the proprietor must depend 
upon these assistants m a large measure as 
his representatives, it follows that the 
treatment of these important adjuncts of 


the retail business must be a matter for 
serious consideration with the merchant. 
Clerks have it in their power to increase 
the business of their employers by proper 
attention to the wants of their patrons and 
those small acts of politeness to the fair sex, 
which are as a rule so highly appreciated, or 
they can drive away the very Best class of 
customers by surly or inattentive conduct, 
and at the same time escape reproof be¬ 
cause the fact does not come to tne notice 
of the employer. Some young men are so 
incapable naturally that the most rigid 
training can never fit them for a position 
behind the counter, though they may shine 
in other occupations. Tne merchant em¬ 
ploying a large staff of clerks sometimes 
finds specimens of each class among them 
—the ill-tempered, the thoughtless and the 
willing but incapable. Then it is that his 
capacity for management, his executive 
ability and knowledge of human nature 
must come into play, and the worthless 
clerks be weeded out, while the capable 
but thoughtless are reproved and in¬ 
structed. 

The easiest plan at first thought would 
seem to be summary dismissal of every as¬ 
sistant not first class, but the experienced 
retainer is aware of the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing a staff of good assistants ready to his 
bands, and knows that he must train them 
himself in many cases. Some clerks are 
ruined by harsh and tyrannical treatment, 
others by slack discipline, but the em¬ 
ployer who is firm yet considerate of the 
rights of his employees should have little 
trouble in protecting his business against 
the injury resulting from the shortcomings 
complained of by many retailers. Constant 
vigilance is necessary or the merchant will 
never detect the faults that give offence 
to his patrons, but he ought not to 
expect too much from his assist¬ 
ants, as for instance that they will take 
the same interest in the business that he 
does himself. They ought, of course, to 
do so, but human nature is such that 
hardly one in a thousand will be found 
oerfect in this respect. When a merchant 
finds his clerks willing, industrious, honest 
and affable to his patrons, he should by 
all means cherish them, for he is more 
fortunate than the majority of his fellow 
merchants. The minor faults of young 
men can generally be eradicated by careful 
training, which, if successful, will repay 
the dealer for his trouble. In all cases, 
kind and considerate, but firm treatment 
gives the most successful results, and it is 
not to be wondered at that employers who 
adopt a different policy are the loudest in 
complaint of the faults of the whole race 
of clerks. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Company, of 
Pittsburgh, have purchased within the 
last few days a valuable piece of property 
at the corner of Garrison and Penn avenues, 
in that city. It is the intention of the 
firm to erect on the site a costly and ex¬ 
tensive office building, the lower part to 
be used by the H. C. Frick Coke Com¬ 
pany as offices, while the upper floors will 
be rented out for the same purposes. 
Work on the building will probably be 
commenced in a short time. 

The Adams Coke Oven Bottom Mfg. 
Company was organized in Pittsburgh last 
week, with a capital stock of $50,000, and 
a charter will at once be applied for. The 
object of the company is the manufacture 
of a false bottom tor coke ovens, patented 
by Mr. A. Adams. The bottom is to be 
opened by hydraulic pressure, and' by its 
aid it is claimed that one man will be able 
to draw 40 ovens per day. At present the 
most that one man can draw in a day is 
four ovens. The company propose charg¬ 
ing $15 per year royalty for the use of their 
invention. The members of the company 
are A. Adams, Lehman Suear, John Don- 
aho, John Adams and Samuel Truby. 
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The Eureka Spring-Toothed Harrow, method is referred to as preferable to 

- cutting slots in the wood pieces, as has 

This harrow is manufactured by the been done heretofore in constructing har- 
Eureka Mower Company, Utica, N. Y. It rows, while the use of malleable-iron 
is illustrated in the cut, Fig. 1, given saddles makes the frame more rigid and 
herewith. The manufacturers call atten- stronger. The frame is put up independ- 



teeth, and of such a form as to prevent 
their tearing the sod. The length of the 
teeth and the width of the rake are also 
alluded to. The point is also made that 
they will not rust, as all the metal parts 
are galvanized. Fig. 1 represents the 
Champion wheel.rake with reversible han¬ 
dle. The manufacturers explain that the 
handle, being reversible, gives the rake 
the desirable feature of being both a grass 
and a leaf rake, the pointed teeth bring 
adapted to grass and the back rake re¬ 
versed on handle forming a set of bowed 
teeth principally adapted to raking leaves 
in the fall of the year. The wheel is 
alluded to as adding to the ease of work¬ 
ing the rake, also protecting the sod. Pig. 
2 represents a similar rake, the wheel being 
omitted and the handle differently at¬ 
tached. The rake, as shown, is revers¬ 
ible and the teeth on either side can be 
used. Its special adaptation as a lawn 
rake is mentioned by the manufacturers, 
as well as the low price at which it is 
offered to the trade. 


Pan and Griddle Greaser. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents an article put on the market by 
Woods, Sherwood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Fig. 1 .—The Eureka Spring-Toothed Harrow. 


tion to its light draft, w T hich is not, how- ent of the teeth, so that in removing one 
ever, at the expense of strength or dura- or all of the teeth the frame remains the 
bility, as the channel form of steel used in same. _ 



the draft bars is referred to as giving it Pan and Griddle Greaser. 

exceptional strength. They also claim Lawn Rakes. 

that the harrow has light draft, from the - It i 8 designated as Mrs. Gray's Patent Pan 

fact the frame is 3 inches higher from the We represent herewith the Champion and Griddle Greaser. As indicated in the 
ground than other harrows, and will not Wheel and Champion Reversible Lawn cut, it is made of wire and is about 
bury itself. The two parts of the harrow Rakes, which are put on the market inches in length. It is so constructed as 
are hinged together with an oblong loop 
upon one side and an eye or stud upon the 
other, fastened with a spring key and 


Lawn Rakes. 


- It is designated as Mrs. Gray's Patent Pan 

We represent herewith the Champion and Griddle Greaser. As indicated in the 


'(k 


Fig. 2.— Form of Hinge. 


washer, Fig. 2. The advantage of this 
joint is referred to as being that upon 

rough or uneven ground either half of the Fig. 1 .—Champior 

harrow is conformable to the surface. 

The tooth is fastened with a malleable- . „ _ t _ 

iron clip, shown in Pig. 3, by means of by the Champion Lawn Rake Company 

_ 1 7 . . .. I ’nntnn I IhiA r Tho tnnth At thorn 



Fig. 1 .—Champion Wheel Lawn Rake. 


two bolts, the tooth seated upon the walls 
of the channel bar and the clip spanning 
it and fitted into the channel, but not rest¬ 
ing upon the bottom of it. When the 
bolts are drawn the clip secures the tooth 


by the Champion Lawn Rake Company, to hold 
Canton, Ohio. The teeth of these mit the 
rakes are made of steel wire and are desired. 


hold firmly the greaser proper and per- 
t the substitution of a new one when 
sired. It is referred to by the manu- 





Fig. 3.— Method of Attaching Teeth. 



firmly. In fastening the frame together Fig. 2.— Champion Reversible Lawn Rake. 

malleable-iron saddles are used, in which 

the draft bars and wood cross-beams are , „ . , - na 

secured by bolts. These saddles have inserted, it will be observed, through facturers as giving satisfaction and serving 
flanges upon the upper and lower sides to a tube, in which theyare securely a convenient purpose, making it a dear- 
f.,Vo «,« kmn.1 Hrflft hnr anH the fastened. Thev are made of the shaDe able article in the kitchen and securing* 
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Herrick’s Patent Tool Rack. 

g£The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents Herrick’s Patent Tool Rack, which 
is manufactured by F. A. Herrick & Co., 
228 Second street Jackson, Mich. This 


12 Long Shovel Handles, 12 Long Spade 
Handles, 12 Long Rake Handles, 12 Hoe 
Handles, 12 Long Manure-Fork Handles, 
12 Long Hay-Fork Handles, 8 D-Fork 
Handles and 8 D-Shovel Handles. It will 
thus be seen that the rack accomodates a 


iron of the best quality and well-finished and 
fitted. The couplings are made so that they 
can be fitted to almost any heavy sleigh or 
single or double runner pung. In order 
to give a clear idea of the size and adapta¬ 
tion of the coupling we would add that 
from A to B is 8 inches, from A or B to C, 
6 ± inches, from C to D 10 inches, from A 
or B to D 15J inches, diameter at E ^ 
inch. 


Wing’s Improved Pall Ear. 


I. A. Weston & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
are putting on the market Wing’s Im¬ 
proved Pail Ear, which is represented in 
the accompanying cut. Fig. 1, its use 
being indicated in Fig. 2. The ear is 


Fig. 1.— Wing'8 Improved Fail Ear . 

formed of bent metal and perforated as 
shown in Fig. 1. The object of this pail 
ear is to provide a support by which the 
pail can fee held while milking, thereby 
preventing it from coming in contact witn 
the ground and also guarding against its 
being tipped over. The curved arm pro¬ 
jects outward away from the pail and forms 


Fig. 2.— Wing's Fail Ear Applied. 


a support by means of which the pail may 
be held in position between the knees of 
the milkman without the necessity of 
much pressure on its sides. 


Herrick's Patent Tool Rack. 


rack£is made entirely of iron, except the 
posts and platform, and is mounted with 
heavy truck casters so that it can be 
moved at will to any part of the store. 
The shovel and fork brackets slip into a 
dovetail on the rack, and can De inter¬ 
changed at will by simply lifting out of 
socket. They are notched, it will be ob¬ 
served, on top so that each tool is held 
securely in its space. The handles are 
intended to stand on end on the platform, 
and are held in place by the V-shaped 
brackets. The rack is described as strong, 
thoroughly screwed and bolted together, 
the woodwork being neatly painted a 
bright red, and all ironwork japanned, 
making it very attractive in appearance. 
The room necessary for the accomodation 
of the rack is a space about 5 feet square. 
The capacity of the rack is stated to be 
as follows: 32 D-Handle Shovels, 12 
Long Handle Shovels, 48 Long Handle 
Forks, 16 D-Handle Forks, 24 Rakes, 36 
Hoes, 18 Potato Hooks, 18 Manure Hooks, 


large assortment of the goods for vrhich it 
is intended. 


Heavy Sleigh-Shaft Coupling. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents a new neavy sleigh shaft coupling, 


which is put on the market by Butts & 
Ordway, 145 and 147 Pearl street, Boston, 
Mass. Its general construction is clearly 
shown in the cut. Special attention is 
called to the fact that it is made of heavy 


The fate of the railway tunnel between 
Denmark and Sweden has practically been 
decided, the joint Swedish-Danish Com¬ 
mission appointed to report upon the pro¬ 
ject having recommended its rejection, at 
all events in its present form. The pro¬ 
posal for a tunnel was made by a syndicate 
of French financiers, and provided for a 
railway tunnel from a point in the island 
of Amager, near Copenhagen, to a point 
near Malmo, on the Swedish coast, the ap¬ 


plicants for the concession maintaining 
that such a connecting link between the 
railway systems of Denmark and Sweden 
could not fail to develop the traflic be¬ 
tween the two countries. 


Heavy Sleigh Shaft Coupling. 
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The Improved Easy Copying: Press. 


This article is made by the Easy Copy¬ 
ing Press Company, Detroit, Mich., for 
whom Danforth & Pike, Boston, Mass., 
are agents. The bed is made of hard¬ 
wood, 1£ inches thick, provided with 
wrought angle irons on each end to 
strengthen it, the follower being treated 
similarly. The arched frame is steel, thus 
giving the requisite strength, and the top 
screw piece riveted to the frame is forged 
steel. The four jointed pieces and other 
connections are wrought iron. The man- 



The Improved Easy Copying Press. . 


ufacturers make the point that thus there 
is no cast irpn about the press except the 
wheels. It will be observed that the press 
is easily adjusted to books of different 
thickness. Its strength, simplicity and 
the ease with which it is worked are the 
advantages which are especially mentioned. 
It is made in different sizes, ranging from 
Id x 13 to 18 x 22, and finished either 
painted plain, painted and striped, half 
nickel or full nickel. 


New Metallic Lathing. 


Prominent among the exhibits at the 
American Institute Fair, New York, now 
in session, is a miniature building, lathed 
and plastered, in the construction of 
which is employed what is known as the 
Hayes System of Metallic Lathing, Fur¬ 
ring, &c., an invention that has recently 



Fig. 1 —Back Elevation of a Portion of 
Perforated Sheet for Lathing. 

been introduced by George Hayes, the 
well-known manufacturer of skylights 
and other glazed structures, of 71 Eighth 
avenue, New York. From even casual 
inspection it is evident that the improve¬ 
ment possesses more than ordinary merit. 


Briefly, the invention consists of a 
sheet of iron or other metal perfor¬ 
ated in such a form as to provide 
holes for the clinch of the plaster, 
and with burrs turned outward in a way 
to use the punching, to still further hold 



Fig. 2. —Elevation of Front of Portion of 
Perforated Sheet. 


the mortar in place. Referring to the. en¬ 
gravings, Fig. 1 shows a back elevation of 
the lathing, and indicates how the holes 
are punched. Fig. 2, on the other hand, 
is a section of the front elevation of a sheet 
of the lathing. The lathing is manufact¬ 
ured out of sheets of metal 40 x 96 inches 
or less in size, over the surface of which, 
at near intervals, are openings fa inch 
wide by £ inch long, produced by punct¬ 
uring, as already mentioned. The flanges 
around the openings are pressed forward 
and curled outward, forming lips or hooks 
which clinch or hold the mortar to the sur¬ 
face of the sheets, while at the base of 
each opening there is formed a matrix into 
which the mortar is pressed, and by which 
perfect dovetailed clinches or bonds are 
obtained. The process, it is pointed out, 
imparts to the sheets an undulated surface, 
giving additional strength thereto. The 
mortar or plastering material is spread 
over the surface of the sheets, embedding 
the lips and hooks and filling the matrix, 
thereby, it is claimed, permitting a de¬ 
gree of coalescence which insures perfect 
and substantial work. The inventor points 
out that there is an entire freedom from 
expansion or other organic action, which 
would be liable to disrupt, strain or in any 


being hard finished. In connection with 
this invention Mr. Hayes has perfected 
various architectural features which will 
be appreciated by builders in general. 
The lathing sheets can be readily bent 
to internal and external angles, and when 
so bent adapt themselves to any form of 
combined lathing, furring and screeding, 
and also to meet certain features in archi¬ 
tecture, such as pilasters, columns, niches, 
groins, cornices, bases, angles, trimmings, 
&c. In the pamphlet which the inventor 
has issued, several engravings are pre¬ 
sented which illustrate this feature. One 
application of this improvement, which 
will be very generally appreciated by those 
of our readers who have to do with office 
buildings and similar structures, is in 
the construction of fire-proof partitions. 



Fig. 4.— Vertical Section through Finished 
Portion. 

In his description, the inventor says 
that this system of lathing admits of 
the construction of strong partitions of 
from 1£ inches thickness, upward, 
with double-plastered faces. The par¬ 
titions are made by forming in the 
lathing sheets which, by virtue of the 
peculiar punctures, already have rigidity, 
a series of ribs such as are made for fur¬ 
ring, and which are secured to each other 
back to back, and, when necessary for an 



Fig. 8 .—Horizontal Cross Section Corresponding to the Above. 


other way injure the bond. Cracking or fall¬ 
ing away of the surface of the wall or ceiling, 
under any circumstances, it is claimed, is 
impossible. So solid is the coating that 
t can only be removed by picking it off in 
particles. Among the advantages to 
which attention is prominently directed 
we note the following: Less mortar 
is used than upon any other fire¬ 
proof lathing; the mortar may be applied 
stiffer than is the ordinary practice; scratch 
coating is entirely dispensed with; for one 
coat work this lathing affords an effectual 
finish; less hair, and shorter hair than com¬ 
monly employed, may be successfully 
used. It is claimed, further, that by plas¬ 
tering with a good quality of gauged 
material a good result may be obtained 
without any hair. Figs. 8 and 4 of the 
engravings show a section of the lath¬ 
ing, a portion being covered with the 
first coat, and a portion of this, in turn, 


increase in strength, reinforced with a frame¬ 
work of band or bar iron or with angle or 
T-iron. The lathing is secured to the frame 
by wire or suitable clamps. The plaster¬ 
ing on both sides aids in binding the 
whole together, so that very substantial 
walls are the results. The sheet, punct¬ 
ured as above described, are furnished in 
plain iron dipped in a lime coating, or 
dipped in aspnaltum, or galvanized. As 
lime is a well-known preservative of iron, 
it is claimed that plain iron with a coat¬ 
ing of lime is the most advantageous to 
use. The merchantable size of the sheets 
is 30 x 96 inches. It is claimed that 
the labor in applying this material to 
the walls is very much less than what 
is required in putting in plaster, wooden 
lathing, and it is further claimed that the 
employment of this material greatly adds 
to the strength of the building, in the 
fact that it braces and stiffens the walls. 
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Hole ,—The quotations Riven below represent the Current Bar a ware Prices wbicn prevail <n the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, ill not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


Caps, ft ts s s No s. 8 iooo— 
Hloks St Goldmark’s 


Musket Waterproof, 1-10's. 

G.D. 

MB. 


Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

f. C. Trimmed.~60#1 

f.L. Ground. 66# dls*6B 

Oen. Plre Groun<.70# 26* 

Double Water oroof.8L40 7 H % 

Double Wa'nrproof, In l-10*s.£.40 

I. B. Genuine Imported.46# 

■ley*S R B.644 A 664 

Bley s D Waterproof. Central lire.lu<0 

QSTgMffM- 

Rtm fire Cartridges..die 60*6*2 2 

Elm Fire Military.die 16*2 2 

Central Fire Pistol and Rifle.. ... .ois 26*6*2 % 

Central Fire, Military * Bportlng. 41s I6sc6*2 % 

Blank Cartridges. except 22 and S2 cal* an addi¬ 
tional 102 over above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges .22 cal . .f *6. dls 2 2 

Blank Cartridges. 32 cal. . 60, dls 2 % 

Primed Shells and Bullets.dis ib*6*2 % 

B. B. Caps, Hound Ball. .. R.76, dls 2 % 

B. B. Caps. Conical Ball, Swaged-12.00, dls 2 2 

Beruan Primers all slses, and B. L. Caps (for 

8tnrtevant Shells).11.00, dls 2 2 

All other Primers, all slses.~tL20 dls 2 2 

%keuo— 

First qusllty, 4,8,10 snd 12 gauge.dls 26*10*2 2 

First quality. 14,16 and 20 gauge (610 list). . 

dls 80*10*2 % 

Star,Club.Rivaland) 10gauge,(0list 1.dls 88)4 

Climax Brands. f 12 gauge, $8 listJ *10 2 % 
Club, Rival and Climax Brands, 14. 16 and 20 

gauge..dls 30*10*2 2 

8elbold’s Combination Shot Shells.dls 16*2 2 

Brass shot Shells. 1st quality.dls 60*2 2 

Brass Shot Shells. Club. Riva*. climax.dls 66*22 

A. B. * C. Co., f. X. L.. 10 A 12 gauge....d s 40*6*2 % 
A. B * C. Co ," Special," 14 gauge, .dls 80*10*5*2 % 
A. B. * C. Co.. ” 8peclal” 10* 12 gauge.. .40*10*2 % 

Fowler's Patent, 10 * 12 gangs. 9 100..63.26 

SheUo Loaded— 

List No. 10 1887.dls 20* 10 % 


U. M. a * W. R. A —B. R. Uup..4M001 
kciW.R. A.—B. A. 0*10 .. 240 
Q. M. a * w. R. A.—B. R, 7*8.... 2.60 
5. ML a * W. R. A.—P. R. 11 up. *10 
5. M. a * W. R. A-P. R, 0*10.. 4.00 
U, M. 0. * W. R. A.—P. BL, 7*8 ... 400 

Key’s B. R, 11 up. 

Hews P. R. 11 • 20. 




Anvils.—Ragle Anvils.....V % 10#, die20• 20*6« 

Peter Wright’s.. OH# 

armltage’s Mouse Hole.4fc4 

Armltag e Mouse Hole. Extra.lXj<#li) 4 S 

wnttnaim**!"'.!!.'.!'!'.!!!. I V.~ .lotjeSi^# 

I. * Riley Carr. Patent Solid.«11A11)4# 

dnefl VUecmd Drift— 

Miners Falls Co..618.00, dls SOS 

Ohenev Anvil and Vise.dls SOS 

Allen Combined Anvil and Flee.68. dls 40*10 « 

Moore* Barnes Mfg. Co..dls S3V4 S 

Apple Purer#. 

Advance.. . P doa. 64.76 

Antrim Combination. ... p dos. 5.50 

Baldwin. .p dos. 6.25 

Champion... .P d s. 7.26 

Eureka, 1388.each 17.* 0 

Family Bay State . .... P dos. 12.00 

Gem. . .P dos. 6.25 

Gold Medal..p doa. 4.00 

Hudson's New ‘88. ¥ dos. 3.76 

Ideal.P dos. 4.76 

Improved Bay State. . . P doz. 00 

Little Star . .P dot. 6.00 

Monarch. P dos. 13.50 

New lightning..+ dos. 5.50 

Oriole. .P dos. 4.00 

Penn. P dos. 4.00 

Perfection..P dos. 4.00 

Pomona .. .P dos. 4.00 

Rocking Table.p dos. 6.00 

Turntable.P dos. 4.5o 

Victor.• dos. 13.50 

Waverly.Poos. 4.60 

White Mountain.p dos. 4.60 

72.P dos. 4.26 

76.P dos. 6.76 

78.P dos. 6.60 

Angers end Bite. 

Douglass Mfg. Co. .1 

fm.A. Ives* Co.... .! mi. vos 

Humphreysvllle Mfg, Co..f. 70 * 

French, Swift * Co. (F. H. Beecher) J 

Oook*s. Douglass Mfg. Oa. . .dls662 

OooRnsw Haven Copper Oo. ..dls 60*10*60*10*6 % 

Ives' Circular Lip..dls 60 2 

patent Solid Head.dls 802 

Q. B. Jennings * Ca, Na 10, extension Up.dls 40 2 

S R Jennings * Oo., Na 80. dls 60 2 

a R Jennings * Oo., Auger Bits, In faney boxes. 

S X 

Hassell Jennings* Augers and Bite. dls 86 2 

Imitation Jennings’Bits mew dst).dls 00*60*6 2 

Pugh’s Black.dls 80 2 

V&w $ 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bite.die 10 2 

M ellow Angers— 

gjfesWinA-di:::::::::::::::::::: | 

Benny’s Adjustable * doe. 848. ..die40*102 

Steens*.dls 80*10 % 

Iv es’Ex pansive, each64.60.. ...die 60*102 

Universal Expansive, each 8440.dls 80 2 

weefi...die 88 * 86*102 


■rirronritv ttuo— 

Clark’s small, 618; large, 8M.die86 * 86*6 2 

Ives’ No. 4. per doa., 169.dls 86 * 40 2 

ftwans.dls 40 2 

Steer's, No. 1.686 s No. 8,688.dls 86 2 

iwiisSl 4 *** *2® r££- iu * . <u,m 

." Bee”.dU26 * 26*62 

.Double Out, Bhepardson’s.dls 46 * 46*6 % 

. 80# Double Out, Ct. VaUey Mfg. Oo.dls 80*10 2 

Double Out, Hartwell*#, P gro..66.26 

....•40#) Double Cut. Douglass'..dls 40*10 2 

..66# [ dls *6* Double Cut. Ives’.dls 60 * 60*6 2 

.70# V 26* 9U Sloe* OritU- 

.6L40 7H t Morse Twist Drills.dls 60*10*6 2 

-£.40 J Standard.dls 60*10*6 % 

.46# Cleveland.dls 60*10*6 % 

.644 * 664 Syracuse, for metal.dls 60*10*6 2 

..61.60 Syracuse, for wood (wood list).dls 80 * 30*6 % 

w illlams* or Holt’s, for metaL .dls 60*10*10 2 

.Mils 60*6*2 2 Williams* or Holt’s, for wood.-dls 40*10 2 

.dls 16*8 2 Angers and Bits— 

ais 26*6*2 2 L Mommedleu’s.dls 16*10 <8 15*10*5 % 

.. dl# 16 * 6*2 2 Watrous*#.. dls 16*10@ 15*l0*i0 2 

32 oaL. an addl ■. .dls 16*10 @ 16*1 *6 % 

*“ u Inell’s Ship Auger Patt*n Oar Bits. 

.s ?5. dls 2 2 dls 16*lf (8 16*10*6 % 

S3 60. dls 2 2 Awl Hafts. 

dls 16*6*2 2 Srwtng, Brass Ferrule..88.50 P gross—uu 46*i0 2 

S 1 . 76 . dls 2 2 Patrat Sewing, Short.8L00 P dos-dls 40*10 % 

SLOO dls 2 2 Pa ** B * Bowing. Long.61.20 P doA-net 

.«....Patent Peg, Plain Top..00.00 g grow—dls 46*10 % 

. «■ n™ Patent Pee. Leather Too.. .£2.00 o rmv-dla 46*102 

,... . 6l.0o! dls 2 % Awls, Brad Beta, dkc. 

* H so dls 2 2 4wls, Sewing, Common.P gross 6L70—dls 86 % 

.iwls. Shoolderea Peg. ...P gross 62.46-dls40B40A10 % 

iwls. Patent Peg..p gross 684—dls 40*40*10 % 

i*.*/,**,? 1 ?. 85 * 10 * 2 * iwls, 8houldered Brad.tt.70 P gross—dls 36 % 

610list). _..... iwls. Handled Brad..67.50 p gross—dls 45 % 

i. * iwls. Handled 8cratclL..67.60 P gross—dls 36*10 % 

}jjj J. M iwls. Socket Scratch.£.60 P dos—dls 26 B SO 2 

* 14 di 1 . 6 80*l0*2 2 ttten^s'Sets. Awls* ToSaNo. 90. PdoaJlO-dls 66*10 2 
...dU16*2 2 *»r#Ad T 00lHdls..N0S.1.612, S.6U.J8L g4; 4^. 

K? « M md Bets. Stanley’s Excelsior. No.2,iLoa> dls80*102 

100 .trad Beta. Stanleys Excelsior. No. RiAftO.* 

. dl * miSm and Special Brandc- 

First quality.P dos. 88.00 • 66.60 

*00 Others..P dos. 66.60 *66.76 

IS/ Dls 80*22 rnmM%.%bulR. a .Keg P 8,4#; PalL P 8,6#net 

loo Frasers, in boxes.fTTp gross 60.60 

7£v Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs., P dos., 1 ft: 6L20; 2 n,$2 

ti 7 R Dixon’s Everlasting.. . . .10-8 j>alU, each, 86# 

. I lift Lower grades, special brands. Prto 66.60 *67 

. Axlnn.—Bo. 1,4# *4)4#: No. 2, 6k*6H4. 

►#, dls 90 * 20*6 2 Boa. 7 to 18. du 60*66 2 

.944# Boa. 10 to 22..dls 60*10*10*70 % 

. JSH4 national Wrought 8teel Tubular 8e If-Oiling : 

.11)4*11444 Standard Farm a to 6)and Special FaimTAl to A6) 

. m .Msc* 9)44 Less than 10seta......dls 88442 

.9H#*10# Over 10 sett.. ..dls 88)4*6 £ 

._1 1*11444 X Strong Exp. (6 to 9), * XX Strong Track (lo to 16): 

Less than 10 sett.dls 10 2 

... 618 . 00 . dis *02 nSTMiBSi. ^ 10 ** * 

‘.’.*.68.‘dis^*W« B^prengle^^t..Pdos618. .dls602 

”^ mu, < _ Balances.—Bpring Balan es s. .dls 60 2 

. Common 248 .P doa..6L60-dls502 

Chatlllon’s Spring Balances.dls 60 2. 

^ ^ Chatlllen's Clroular Spring Balanoes.dls 00 2 

.... P dos. 64.76 Anile. 

.P dos. 5.60 flhnA- 

. ... P dos. 5.25 Uobt Brass.~dls70*102 

.P d s. 7.25 Extra Heavy. dls 60*10 2 

.®ech 17.-0 White Metal..^...^dls 60*10*102 

....P dos. 12.00 Silver Chuna....dis86)4*10 2 

.... P dos. 5.26 Globa (Cone’s Patent). .dls 86*10*86 2 

.p doa. 4.00 Door— 

. *dos. 3.76 Gong, Abbe’S... dls 8844*102 

... . P dos. 4.76 Gong. Yankee.dls 46*102 

... P doz. 8<> 00 long. Barton’s.dis 46*1© * 60 2 

.P dos. 6.00 Trank, Taylor’s. dls 26*10 2 

. P dos. 13.50 )rank. Brooks’.dls 60*16*2 2 

.♦ dos. 5.50 Trank, Cone’s... .dls 10 2 

.P dos. 4.00 Trank Conner* . dls 80*10 2 

.... P dos. 4.00 Lever. Barren t $.dls60*102 

... P dos. 4.00 Lever. Taylor s Bronsed or Plated.act 

.P dos. 4.00 ^ever. Taylor’v Japanned.dls 86*102 

.P dos. 6.00 Lever. R. R M Co’s.dls 60*10*2 2 

.P dos. 4.6o Pall. Brook’s . dls 60*10*2 2 

.» dos. 18.50 ^all Western. .dls26*102 

.Poos. 4.60 Cow— 

.P dos. 4.60 Common Wrought-.xusousuuf 

.P dos. 4.26 Western....dls 20*10 2 

.P dos. 5.76 Western, Sargent's list.dls 70*10 2 

.P dos. 6.60 Kentucky " 8tar ”.dls 90*10 % 

Kentucky. Sargent’s list.dls 70*10 2 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky, new llst.dls 70*70*10 2 

| Texas 8tar..dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 2 

CiB.. .dls 40*40*6 2 

.dls 70 2 rarm Ralls.p 8,6#*8*4 

Steel Alloy Cgurcb and School Bells.dls 40 2 

„ Bel lews.—Biaeksmltns’.dls 60*10*6*60 2 

1 0 * 10 *6 6 *10*6 2 Molders’ ^..... .. dls 40 * 40*10 2 

nmxuwouaiuiw2 Hand n«ilow. .... die 4^*10*60# 

.’JS8J Belting, Rubber. 

» mU .S! so \ Standard.. .dls 7C*10 2 

mBp .?ttndard.dls 70*70*5 2 

^ * Kxt ™ .<»■ «0*5 * 60*10 

fe N. f. B.* r. Go.. Standard.dis 60*6 2 

“ 3(5 46 % N.T.B,*p Co*. Extra Standard.dls60*10 2 

.ift J Bits.—Auger^ Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, *c.. see 

. 19 * Augers and Bits. 

Bit Hnldere. 

— I dls 86*10 m Bxtenslon. Barber’s.P dos 616.00—dls 40 * 40*10 % 

-dls 40*102 4SBK.:...... .:....:.Pdw 68*00^40*62 

-*0*10, ., pu do. IS.00—dU , 


Blind Fasteners. 

MackreD’s..p dos pairs, SLOO-dls 80*80*10 % 

Van Sand’s Screw Pattenu....£6 P grow—dls 60*102 

Van Sand’s Old Pattern.616 P grow—dls 66*10 % 

Washburn’s Old Pattern.49 P grro. net 

Merrlman’s..new Dst, net 

Austin * Eddy Na 9006.89 P gro. net 

Security Gravity..69 P gro. net 

BarbUL d w%Tan8utfger.P 8 7)4*8#net 

Barbed. Q in..77*.P 8 • 9# net 

Blnelta. 

Cleveland Block Ca, Mai. Iron.dls 60 % 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, MaL Iron.dls 60 2 

.Belts. 

Door and Shottor— 

Oast Iron Barrel, Square, *e.dls 70 *70*102 

Oast Iron Shutter Bolts.dls 70* 70*10 % 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent’s Uni.dis 66*10 2 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts..dls 60 2 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 * 70*10 % 

Wrought 8quare.AUs 70 * 70*102 

Wrt6hutter.au IroaStanley’s list.dls 60*10 f 

Wrt Shatter. Brass Knob,Stan!ey t .dls 40*10 2 

Wrought Shatter, Sargent’s list.dls 60*10 % 

Wrought Sunk Flush. Bargent’s list..dls 66*10 2 

Wought sun* Flush, Stanley’s list..uu 60*10 2 

Wrought 8.K.Flusn. Com’n Stanley’s list.dls 62*102 
OOrruMoe— 

Com. list June 10. *84.dls 75*8)2*8 2 

Genome Eagle, ilstOot.. *84.dls 76*102 

Phlla. pattern, list Oct. 7, 84. ..dls 76*10*76*10*6 % 
* W .old list. .dls 702 

Common. Ust Feb. 28. 1888...dls 702 

P. O. B. ft N. Oa. Empire, list Feb. 28.1883.... .dls 70 2 
P. C B. * N. Ca, PhUadeL. list Oct. 84. dls 82)4 % 
P.C.RftN.Oa, Keystone. pfclL Ust.Oct.’84. M ...dls 80 2 
P.C.RftN.Ca. Norway, PhlL Ust. Oct.’84.dls 76*10 2 
Am. 8. Oa. Norway. FnlL. list Oct. 16. *84. Alls 76*10 2 

Am. 8. Ca. Eagta PhlL.llsT Oot.lO.’S*.dls 80 2 

Am. 8. Oa, PhUadeL Ust. oot. id 84. M dls8n#2 

Am. 8. Oa. Bay State. Ust Fen. 28.*88.dls m2 

R.B.* W.. PhUadeL list Oei, 16,1884.dls 822 

R. * R Mfg. Oo.-dls 702 

8Iom and Plow— 

Stove.dis 68)4 2 

Plow.dls 00*5 2 

Am. ROa Stove. Annealed.dls 68142 

R. B. * W. t Plow... .dls 662 

R. R * W.. 8xove.dls 6»4 2 

R. * R Mfg Co. Stove . dls 6214 % 

Macnlnr. according to slse.air 76*10 * 80 2 

Bolt Enas, according to slse. ais 76*10 * 80 2 

Bnrav.,......8 8 9H*10H# 


Bering Unchlren. 

Without Augers. Uprighv Angular. 

Douglas.66A0 6A75.dls 60 % 

eneU’s. Rlort Patent.6.60 A76.dls 40*10*102 

Jennings. . 6.60 6.76.dls46*46*10i 

Other Machines. 3.86 2.76 ... ...net 

Phillips’Pat., with Augers 7.00 7.60. net 

Bnw Pino 

Humason. Beokley * Oa*s.dls 60*10 2 

Sargent * Ca*s. .A7 and R8. dls 60*102 

Peek. Stow * W. Oo.dis 60*10 * 60*10*6 2 



Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to 88.. 

Backus. Nos. 6.8.12.14. 

Backus. Nos. 16.13,40, 28. 7 8.11.... 

Barber’s. Nos. 10 to 16. 

Barber’s, Nos. 80 to 88. 

Barber’s, Nos. 40 to 68. 

Barker’s, Nos. R 10 and 12. 

Barker’s, Plated. Nos. 8,10 and 12... 

Osgood's Ratchet. 

Spofford’s. 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty. 

Ives* New Haven Ratchet.di 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dl 

Ives* Barbers.dl 

Ives' Spofford .dl 

Common BalL American. 

Bartholomews. Nos. 26.87. 80. 4 

Bartholomew’s. Nos. 117 118 .UR.... 

Amfdont Barker’s Imp’d Plain. 

Amid on’s Barker’s Imp. Nlokeled.... 

Amidon’s Ratchet .. . . 

Amldon*s Eclipse Ratchet .. 

Amtdon’s Globe Jawed..... 

Amidon’s Corner Brace.«... 

Amidon’s Universal.Jln.,1 

Amidon’s Buffalo BaU... 

P.RftW. .. 

Brackets. 

8helf. plain, Sargent’s list... ...dls 66*10 * 66*10*10 2 
Shelf, fancy. Banrent’s list,....dls 60*10 * 60*10*10 % 

Beading, plain. .dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 2 

Banding. Rosetta. ...~ais 60**0 • 60*10*102 

Bntfet Hire Oea da.dls87)# A 87)4*10 % 

Brel lore. \ Inch.. » AO gxll 

Benls* Self-Basting.. 1 Per dos. 14.50 6.60 646 

g nclieta.—See W eu Bnekets and Palls. 

all Rings.—Union Ca Nut.dis 66 2 

Sargent’s..dls6694*10Q 70*6 2 

Hotchkiss’ low list.~dtt 802 

Humason. Beckley * Oa*L.dls 70 

Peck, Stow * W. Oa's.Jdls 60*10 S oofttoftl© 2 

Blirich Bdw.Oa.White MetaLlow UsLdls60B60*10 % 
Butcher’s Cleavers. _ 

Bradley’s..... .dls26• 80 

L. *1. J. ^hlte.dls 20*69 

Beetty’s.dls 40 • 40*81 

1 2846678 

816.60 19.00 2L60 94.00 27.00 80.00 88.60 8R60 

New Haven Edge Tool Ca’s..dls 40 2 

P. S. * W.dls 8SH*6B83Vt*i0 2 

Foster Bros .dls 80 2 

p B etts. 

Wrought Brass. jUm 70*70*10 % 

Osst Brass. Tleboufs..dls 33)42 

Oast Brass, Corbin’s Fast.....Ais 83)4*10g 

Oast Brass. Loosa Joint..dis 83)4*10 % 

Octet /roe— 

Fast Joint, Narrow. . . dls 6o*10 % 

Fast Joint. Broad.«....dls 66*10 

Loose Joint.. 

Loose Joint. Japanned.*. 

Loose Joint. Jap. with Aeorns.. 

Parliament Pans. 41 , 70*10 

Mayer’s Hlng.n. ....OI87GB18 

Loose Pin, Aoorns.... 

Loom Pin, Aoorns, Japanned. 

Loom Pin. Aoorns, Jap,Pltd.Tlpa.... 
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Wirought (jdeiu 

fhet Joint Narrow.dis 70*10 # 

Vast Joint. Lt Narrow.dig 70*10 $ 

Fast Joint. Broad...dls 70*10 f 

Loom Joint. Broad.du 70*10 $ 

Table Butts. Back Flaps. *e. Ale 70*10 $ 

Inside Blind. Regular.dls 70*10 $ 

Inside Blind. Light.dls 70*101 

Loom Pin.dls 70*10# 

Bronsed Wrought Butts.dls 40*10*40*10*6 « 


Osfse Mills. 

Box and Side. list revised Jan. M888.dls 60*8 $ 

American. Enterprise Mfr Oo.dls 90*10*80 2 

Tbe "Swift,'' Lane Bros.dls 90*10 % 

dls 70*70*10 f 

Semis* Call Ca’s Dividers.„d!s 00*6 # 

Bemls * Call Cow’s Compasses * Calipers;...dls 60*69 
Bemls * Call Oo.*s Wing * Inside or Outsldadls 60*6 # 

Bemls * Call Co.*s Double....... dls 00 % 

Bemls * Call Oa'a (CaU’s Patent Inside).dls 80 $ 

Bxoelslor.....dls 60 % 

I. Stevens * Oo.*sOattoers and Dividers....dls26*10a 
Btarrett’s Spring Calipers and Dlvlderadls 26*10*;0 $ 

Btarrett's Lack Calipers and Dividers.dls 26* 10 % 

Btarrett’s Combination Dividers.dll 26*10 $ 

Coopers* Toole. — sradley*s.. jus»>» 

Barton’s...,..dls 20*20*6 % 

UAL J. White... M dls20*6 % 

Albertson Mfg. Co. . .dls 26 2 

Beatty's.dls 40 * 40*6 2 

tandusrr Tool Co.dls 00 * 90*6 2 

Corkscrews. 

fitamason * Beckley Kfg. Co.dls 40* 40*102 

dough’s Patent.dls 88* * 88 * 4*6 * 

Towe Bros. * Halbert.dls 66 % 

Corn Helms end Cotters. 

Bradley's.dls 10 % 

Wadsworth*?...dis 28 v 

Cradles.—Grain...dls 60*2 2 

Crow Bars —Oast Steel.P k 4# 

Iron. Steel Points...0 a 8*44 

Carry Combe. 

Pitch's..die 60*10 * 60*10*10 ft 

Rubber.9 doe $10.00. dls 20 ft 

Perfect.dls 2 

Certain Pies.-Silvered Glees. net 

White Enamel.—net 

Beaver^atis and Booth's.dls 88*4 2 


Calipers.—8 m Com pa 
Calks, Too. 


Gantler. 9 p 6*4*d« 

Con Openers* 

Me ss eng er’s Comet. 9 doa $8.00, dls 26 $ 

American. . . 9 gross $8.00 

Duplex... . .doa26#, dls 16*20$ 

Leman’s. . .9 dos $8.76. dk 20 f 

No. 4. French.„9 dos $8.26, dls 66 * 00 I 

No. 6 , Iron handle.9 grots $8.00, dls 46 * 60 « 

Eureka...9 dos $8.60, dls 10 « 

Sardine Bolaaom.9 doa $E7o*$8 00 % 

Star.... 9 dos $2.76 % 

Sprague. No. 1. $K ; 9 % $J .26 t*. 82L0O.dts 60 *i(Wn« « 

World’s Beat. 9 gross. Fa 1, $12.00; No. 8 . $24.00. 

CfefransL.*—... ..9 doa $ 8 . 00 , dls 86*6 2 

P0 ma it te < V *9**s s ets e s e t sees eeeooa sees 9 doe $ 2 . 60 , dls 46 2 
Champion.. 9 doa W.00. dls 60 2 


Na 8,880.00....dls60*10 % 

|?nlvemal— ... ..9 doe $8.00, dls 86*6 2 

D O IBW t te g Vt l i ii sees assesses# eeowa >t»s 9 doe $ 2 . 60 , dls 46 2 
Champion.. 9 doa W.00. dls 60 2 

Cerda. 

Hone and Curry.dls 10*10 * 10*10*10 % 

Oatton.New list, Aug., 1888, dls 10 * lOftio % 

Wool****.._ •' »• M dls 10 *10*102 

Cerpot Stretchers. 

Oast Steel, Polished.9 dos $2.26 

gsjrt Iron, Steel Points.^9 dos S|| 

Buiiard^!!!!!i.‘!!:;:;;;“i;;:;;;;:;;;;;;dis»6 0*6*101 
Oeroot Sweepers. 

BIsmU Na 6.9 dos $17.00 

Bissell Na 7 New Drop Pan.9 dos §10.00 

Btssell Grand.9 dos no 00 

Grand Rapids.9 dos $24.00 

Crown Jewel.Na 1* $18l Na 2, $10 1 Na 8. $20 

Magic.. ..7....9 dos$16.00 

Jewel 9 dos $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled. e dos *27.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned.9 do* $ 24 .CO 

Kxoclsljr.„.9 dos *22.00 

Garland. 9 dos $18.00 

Parlor Queen.9 doa $24.00 

Housewife's Delight.9 dos $16.00 

Queen, with band.» dos Es.oo 

King... .v dos*80.©o 

Hnb^.9 dos $10.00 

Oog Wheel.si dos nfl.oo 

Conqueror.. 9 dos $22.00 

Easy.9 dos $22.00 

Monarch. 9 do* $22.00 

Goshen. 9 doslu.00 

Advance. 9 dos $18.00 

Ladles’ Friend. No. 1, 9 dos, $16.00; No 2..9 dos $10.00 

American. 9 dos $16.00 

Grand Republic. 9 dos $35.00 

Cmrtmagea.—8 m ammunition. 

Canters. 

gad.) New list: 

Plate.Brass., .dls 66 * 66*6 2 

Biailow Socket. ) Othera..di# 00 * 00*5 2 

Deep Booket...40*10 ft 

Tale Casters, list May, 1884.dls 80*10*40 % 

Tale. Gem .dls 00*00*6 ft 

Martin’s Patent (Pnosnlx).dls 46*10 * 60 2 

Payson’s Antifriction...dls 00 * 00*10 2 

"Giant ’’Truck Casters.-....dls 10*10*6$ 

Stationary Truck Casters.dls 46*10 

Cattle leaders. 

Humason, Beckley * Oa’s.-dls 70 ft 

Peck 8tow * W. Co....dls 60*10 2 

Chain. 

jag®!- 

Trace .7^0-2, exact sises... 9 pair. 1.11 S 60*10*6 2 

Non.—Traces, "Regular” sises 8s net 9 pair less 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Stretoner, and other fancy Chains, list 

Nov. 1.1684..dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 2 

American Coil 8-10 4 6-10 $4 7-10 4* $4 ¥ 

In cask lots. 8.75 0.26 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 A60 
Less than cask lots, add W#*W# 9 a. 

German OolL list of June 20*87. ...dls 60*10*6*00 2 

Gear. Halter Chain, list of June 20.1887. 

dls 60*10*6*00 2 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dls 50*2 2 

Covert Traces.. .dls 86*2 2 

Oneida Halter Cham..dls 00 * 00*6 2 

Galvanised Pomp Chain.9 n $ 4 # * 0# 

Jack Chain, iron. „dis?6* 76*5 2 

Jack Chain. Brass...dls 70 * 7CA6 ft 

Chalk. —White. 9 gro 60s 

Re<L..„9 gro 70S 

■fa#.*....«9 gro 85# 

White (payees.............9 gro IS#* ISfcdls 10# 

Chalk Litnee.—8 m Lina*. 

iw B^flUu gflMJ Irair 

P.,8. A W.1 

New Haven and MlddleMx. dls 76*5 * 

Mix...... 76*10 2 

Ohio Tool CO.J 

Buck Bros..dls SO 2 

Merrill..dls 00*10*00*10*6 2 

L.ALJ. White.dlsdO*90*6 2 

Wltherby and Douglassi.dls 76 * 76*6 % 

Tanged Pirmers.....dls 40*10 2 

Tanged Firmer#, Butcher’s.$4.76 * $6.00 

Tanged Firmer#, Spear * Jackson’s.$6.00 to £ 

Tanged Flrmers. Buck Bros..dls 80 2 

Cold Chisels. 9 ».10# • 10# 

Chucks. 

Beach Patent.each. $8.00, dls 20 2 

Morse*s Adjustable..each, $7.00.dls 20 * 20*6 ft 

Danbury.............. each, $6.00, dls 80 * 80*6 2 

Syracuse. Bale Pat.dls 26 2 

PnISSmsTooI Oa*s Wrought Iron.dls 25 2 

Adjustable, Gray's. .dls 20 % 

Adjustable, Snow’s.dls 40*6 % 

Adjustable, Hammer*#.dls 15 2 

Adjustable. Steams*.dls 90*10 2 

Stearns* Adjustable Cabinet and Comer. ..dls 20*10 2 

Cabinet. Sargent’s.dls 06*4*10 2 

Carriage Makers*, Sargent's.dls 70*10 2 

Bbernard Mfg. Go.dls 40*6 * 40*10 2 

Warner’s. .dls 40*10* 40*10*6 2 

taw Clamps.Bee Vises 

Norway, Axle, M * 6-10.dls 66*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle. H & 6-10.dls 06*6 

Superior Axle Clips.dls 60*4*6 • 00*4*6*6 2 

Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-10...dis 00*6*6 

Wrougnt-lron Felloe Clips..9 n> 6W# 

Steel Felloe Clips. 9 *> 6# 

Baker Axle Clips.dls 25 % 

SeekaJ Hazdwam list.'. .*.7 * *dls 40*10*2 % 


Beaver Falls and Booth’i 
Wostenholme. 


.17.76 to g 


J J supers, &e. 

Dampers, Buffalo .dls 60 % 

Buffalo Damper Clips.dls 60 2 

Crown Damper.dls 40 2 

Excelsior...dls 40*10 2 

D^vtdwujjSe^Oompasses. 

Emboesed^Giltfpope * Stevens’ list..dls 80*10 2 

Leather, Pope * Stevens' list...dls 40 2 

Brass. Pope * 8tevens* Ustn .^dls 40 2 

Torrey* Rod? negular slM.....^9 d€i M.80 

Warner*! No. 1.9 dos. $2.60 j NoSJAMbdlfl 40*10*60 2 

Ssm (Coll),list Aprlll07l88O..dis 102 

Star (Coll), list April 19,1880.dls 20 % 

Victor (Coll).dls 00 * 00*10 2 

Champion (Cotl).dls 00*10 * 00*10*10 % 

Philadelphia..5 tn« $6.00; 8 In.j7.75, dls So 2 

Cowell's.Na 1, 9 dos$18.00: Na 2. $15.00, dls 60 % 

Rubber, complete.-9 dos $ZiO/dls 66*10 2 

Hercules...dls 60 2 

Shaw Door Check and Spring..dls 26 * 80 * 86 2 

Elliott's Door Check and Spring.~dls 26 2 

Drawing Knives. 

P . 8. * W. ) dig 76*5 * 

New a’aven and Mkidi'esex !!! I ( 76*10 * 

Merrill ...dls 00*10*10 2 

Wltherby and Douglass...dls 76*76*5 2 

Watrous:...dls 16*10 * 26 2 

L. * L J. White.dls 20*6 2 

Eiadley's.dls 86 2 

Adjustable Handle.dls 25 * 8SM 2 

W!lkinson*s Folding.dls 26 * 26*6 2 

Dr!!ls unu Drill Stacks. _ _ 

Blacksmiths’..each. $1.75 

Blacksmiths' Self-Feeding.^Mh, fTAO, dls 20 2 

Breast. P. a * W.dls 40*10 % 

Breast, WUson*s. M .dls 80*6 % 

Breast, Millers Falls. . .each. $8.00 dls 86 2 

Breast, Bartholomew’s... each, $9L60, dls 26*10 * 40 2 

Ratchet, Merrill's.dls 20* *0* 6 2 

Ratchet, IngenolPs.—..dls 262 

Ratchet; Parker's.dls 80 * 20*6 2 

Ratchet, Whitney's.~dls 90*10 2 

Ratchet, WestonV.....dls 90*26 2 

Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action... . _^dls25 4«80 2 
Whitney's Hand Drill, Plain, $Ul&T Adjustable, 

$12.00..Tdls 20*10 2 

Wilson's Drill Stocks..^..dlsl’ 2 

Automatic Boring Tools.cacth, 8L76 * tL*6 

Twist DrUb— ^ 

Morse.dls 60*10*6 2 

S tandar d. .dls 60*10*6 2 

Syracuse... dis 60*10*6 % 

Cflevoland.dls 60*10*6 2 

Williams...dls 60*10*10 % 

Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 


Bomslde's Red Cedar. bbL lots.._dls 50 *l 04 

Jrhn Sommer’s Peerless Beet Block Tin Key..dk40t 

j°hS 

John Sommer’s Perfection, Fla. Bed Cedar....dls 60( 

John Sommer's Goodenotugb Cedar.dls 60 2 

John Sommer’* Brass Metallic Key.dls 60 2 

John Sommer's Reliable Cork Lined . ... disOOt 
Self-Measuring, EnterprlM... 9 dos $80.00—dls 20*10 1 

Sett-Measuring, Lane's.9 dos nflLOO-du 26*10 < 

Self-Measuring, Victor.9 doa GKoO-dla 26*10 f 

Felloe Plates.9 h 0*eus 

Fifth Wheels.—Derby and Cincinnati .dis 46*64 
Files.— Domestto— 

Nicholson Mies, Rasps, *0 .Jits 60*5*60*10$ 

Nicholson (X. F.) Files.d1t$8 2 

Nicholson’s Royal Files (8econds)dls 76 (extra prists 
on certain sises.) 

Other makers, best brands.dls 00*6 *00*10*52 

Fair brands .dls 00*10*10 * 70 2 

Second quality . .dls 70*6 * 75 % 

Heller^ Rasps.„..als 60*7)4*60*10 % 

McCaffrey’s Hone Hops..dls 60*10 2 

Cfe"..... ..List, April 1,1888,41a 162 

J. * Riley Can Horae Reaps..dls 10# 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1,1888. dls 16 2 

Butcher.Butcher’s llskdh 20 % 

Stube....Stubs list, dk » * 80 % 

Turten's.Turton * list dk. 20 * 262 

3r*aT*«'«ror»e tUsm. American lift d 002 

Flu ins Machines. 

Knox, 4Winch Rolls.$8.26 each t 

Knox, 0-lnch Rolls ...tt00each(“ l,#§ * 

Eagle 814-Inch RolL.AK16.dk262 

Eagle, 6W-lnch Roll.E86.dk362 

Crown, 4 J 4 In., $3.60:6-ln,»4.00; 8-tn., 80AOeeeh.dk » 2 

Crown JeweL.5-tn., $E60 eeeh.dk 26$ 

AmerloamAln.,$8; 0-ln.,$8.40; 7-ln.,$4.60each,dk862 

DomestlcFluter.$L60 each, asl 

Geneva Hand Flnter, White Metal..9 dos $12, dk262 
Crown Hand Flnter. Nos. 1. $16; 2,2UA0; A flo.dk802 

Shepard Hand Flnter, Na 86..9 doe $16.80, dk 401 

Shepard Hand Flnter, Na 110....9 dos tll.dk40( 

hepard Hand Flnter, Na 95.9 dos <8, dk 40 2 

Clara ’t uana Flnter.9 dos $16.00, dk 86 2 

Combined Flnter and Sad Iron... 9 doa $ 16 . 00 , dk 80 2 

Flatlng Sefeaers...dk462 

Fodder Bqueesera,—Blair's..9 dos $100 

Blair’s, •* Climax ” ..9 do*$L26 

„ Forka.—Hay. Manure. *a. Aaaa list..dk06*62 

Hay, Manure, Ac., Phlla. list.. M ..dk00 * 00*52 

Plated, see Spoons. 

^Freerere, Ice Cream. ___ 

Buffalo Champion.dk 50*10*6# 

Shepard’s Lightning....dk662 

White Mountain.dkOO# 

Fruit and Jelly Presses. __ _ 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.dk20*10*802 

Hants..9 dos $3.75 * 84.(0 

P. D. * Co.9 dos $3.76 * $4.00 

Shepard's Queen City.dk 402 

hI^Um.**’. .dk 75*5 * 76*102 

No. 0 1 2 8 4 6 0 7 8 

9 dos....$3.75 4.70 6.80 6.96 0A5 7.60 8.75 10.00 1L25 

Low List .dk 06*102 

No. 0 1 2 8 4 5 0 7 8 

9 dos...,$3,00 8.75 4.25 4.76 5.26 6 00 7.00 *.00 0.0$ 
Fuse. _ V 1000ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground. M.70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.E86 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. ..A76 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground..8.00 

Triple Taped Fuse, for very wee ground..7.28 

Small Gotta Percha Fuse, ror water. ... fAO 

Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.-.JAM 

G’ 1 Yifeiw Mortise, *0 .dk OOAlOt 

Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch.dk 25*10$ 

Wire, low list.dk 19*10$ 

Wire. Wheeler, Madden * Co.dk 10$ 

Wire, Morse’s.dk 60 *60*5$ 

Wire. Brown * Sharpe’s. ..dls 10*20$ 

Gimlets.-Nall and Spike....dk 6°*10*8t 

"Eureka *» Gimlets. M ....dk 40*10# 

"Diamond*’ GlmleU.9 gross$A0$ 

Doable Cat, Bhepardson’s.dk 46 *46*62 

Double Cut, IvesVT..dk 50 * 00*6$ 

Double Cut, Douglass*.dls 40*10# 

"Bee". .9 gross$LB, dls25*26*5f 

Clue.—Le Page's Liquid..dls 26 • 28*6$ 

Upton’s Liquid...dk 86 $ 

Le Page Oa's Improved Prccess.dk 26 * 26*6 $ 

Glue Feta. 

Tinned and Enameled.dk 40*6 * 40*10$ 

Family. Howe’s *' Eureka ”.dk40l 

Family. L. F. * O/s - Haadv » ..»dk 602 


Drill Ckucka.-SM Chucks. Familv. L. F. * C/s •' Haadv" ..-dk60« 

Drlputng Pune*—Small sises.Grindstones.-Small, at factory 9 ton $7.80*9.0$ 

argesixes.H«(# Grindstone Fixtures. 


Large sixes. 

TTigg Beaters 


i^i pover. ..9 doe,. $2.00 

^3^r* EMf*. oai.‘ 

Ktagstou (Standard Ca).9 gro, $0.60 

Acme (Standard Ca. .9 gro, $0.00 

Duplex (Standard Ca)... .9 gro, $16.00 

Duplex, extra heavy. 9 dos extra $6.00 

Rival (Standard Oo.)...... ....9 gro.8i2.00 

Triumph (T. * S. Mfg. Ca).9 graf 10.60*$11.60 

Advance Na 1. 9 gro $10.60 

Advanoe, Na 2. 9 gro $10.00 

Bryant’s.9 gro $16.00 

Ayres* Spiral...9 gro $6 

Double (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.). 9 gro, $10.20 

Easy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).„9 gro, $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.). 9 gro, $10.20 

Spiral (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.).9 gro, $4.60 


Advanoe Na 1..2 

Advanoe, Na 2. 9 gro $10.00 

Bryant’s.9 gro $16.00 

Ayres* Spiral.9 gro $6 

Double (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).9 gro, $10.20 

Easy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).„9 gro, $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.). 9 gro, $10.20 

8plral (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Ca).9 gro, $4.60 

Paine, Diehl * Go*s.9 gro $24.00 

Egg Poachers. _ ___ 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, 9 dos., No. 1, $0.00; 

No. 2, $9.00. ....dls262 

Electric Bell 8eta«—Wollensak's.dk 20 * 

Bigelow * Dowse.dls 20 % 

xfimery. No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, OF 

40 gr. 160 gr. F FF. 
Kegs, 9 *>. 4 s 5 # 214# 

88 ft 

10-ft cans. 10 In case 0 # 0 H$ 6 $ 

10-*> cans,less thanlO 10 $ 10 # 734# 

Enameled and Tinned Ware.-See Hollow- 
Ware. Pi»» 

IronJktNoi? 11,1586!..dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 

Brass.dis 00 • 00*6 # 

Escutcheons. m ^ , w 

Door Lock.Same discounts as Door Looks 

Brass Thread.....dk00 * 00*102 

Wood.dk 26 % 

T^ancets. ^ 

Bohren’i Patent Rubber Ball.dk 26 % 

Fean's Cork Stops.dk 83)4 % 

Star... ...dis 00 $ 

Frary’s Patent Petroleum....dk 40*5*2$ 

West's Patent Key...~.ak 60*10 % 

I Anchor Lock. .dls *52 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined. ..dls 00*10 * 00*10*10 % 


Sargent's Patent....dk70*101 

Reading Hardware Oo.dk 80*10 2 

yjack Saws.—See Saws. 

O altera—Covert’s. Rope, 14-in. Jute....dk60M$ 

Covert**, Rope. 14-In., Hemp.dk 40*2 2 

Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters.„dk40M# 

Covert's Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie.dk fOMI 

Covert’s Jute Hone and Cattle Ties..dk 80*10*22 

Hammer*. 

Bandied Hammer*. __ 

Maydole^.List Dec. 1,1886, dk S5B 15*10$ 

Buffalo Hammer Oo.) List Jan. IE 97 

Humason * Beckley. > Dk. 50* 60* 

Atba Tool Co..) „10 5 , _ 


Atba Tool Co...) 10 2 

Ver r ee......dk 61 

Magnetlo Tack, Nos. L2A91-26.L60* L7Edls 80*15 j 

Nelson Tod Works. 

Warner* Nobles....dk20*28$ 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox.. ...AktO* 

Sargent's.-dk 8SM*10 $ 

Beao y stammers and Pledgee— 

5 SSJ {««•» 

Over 6 9.9 h 80#) •*” 

Wilkinson's Bmlths*.10)4# *U# 9 » 

Bund Cuffs and Le« Itwns. 

Providence Tool Oa, Hand Cuffs. $15.00 9 dos..dk lO$ 
Providence Tool Oa .LegIrons,$2E00 9 do*....dk W# 

dos, $78; Nickeled. ta4.... 

Handles.-/ron, Wronghtor OssE- •' 

Door or Thumb. 1 -m~ 

Per dos.*.$0A0 1.00 1.18 L85 L6O....dk0ett|M» 

Hoggin's Latches... . .9 dsf lN#* 

BronseIron DropLatou..^..udoa.WP 

Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.02; Piste, $L10l 

no Plata 10.88.w 

Barn Door.9 dos. $L40, dk 10*16# 

Chest and Lifting... dhW* 

and^Plane...dk 40*10 *40*WttJ 

Hammer. Hatchet. Axe, Sledge, 

Brad Awl.. 9«f«il M# 
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(lift 40* 
40*10) 


Hickory JJ^wChteel, assorted..... A gross 4.50) 

SE IS? 

Socket Framing Chisel, assorted.....* gross 5.00 

J. B. Smith 0o7s Pet File.dto w 

I'll®, assorted...A groat 8.75 

▲user, assorted..A gross 5.00 

Anger, large.V gross 7.00 . 

Patent Anger, Ires*.—.dla 80*101 

Patent Anger, Douglass*.ft set $1.25 net 

Patent Anger, Bwuf..A set 11.00 net 

Hoe .Rake. Shovel. *©....,.dls 60*101 

dross Out Saw Handle. s— 

Atkins* No. 1 Loop, ft pair, 50# No. 8, 28#: Na 8 
and No. 4 Reversible, 88#. 

Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles...50#, dls 80* 
Gbamnlon .. .154 

HtBfsrs. 

Barn Door, old patterns.dls 80*10*10 o to % 

Barn Door. New England..dls 80*10*10 * 70 1 

Samson M>el Anti-Friction.dls 54 % 

Orleans Steel.dls 6f % 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track. Ojs 5fc % 

U. 8. Wood Track..d«v rtf # 

uhamnlon. dls 80*10 ft 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Oaf list... .dls 7 

GUmax Antl-Frlctlon. dW 

Climax Steel Antl-Frlctlon.... ., die 60 9 

Zenith for Wood Track. dls 56 9 

Reed’s Steel arm.dls to % 

Challenge. Barn Door. <us 60 v 

Sterling Improved (Antl-FrlctlooT.dls 84*10 % 

Victor. No. 1, $16; Na 8, $18.50: No. 8, fit...<Ls t 

mmritna .dls 6*>%10 9 

Kidder’s .M)«io # 60 « 

The•*Boss** * 

Best Antl-Frlctlon.dls 80 ft 

Duplex iWood Track).dls 80 ft 

Terry’s Patent. . 9 do*, or.. 4 in. 810: 5 in., 

818...-..dls 60*6 ft 

Oronk’s Patent....No. A818; No. 5,814.40: No.8.818 

.....dls 60*15 • 60 8 

Wood Track Iron Clad. 9 ft. 10#. dls 60*16 A 60 8 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dis50 A 50*6 ft 

Architect.V set 88.00, dls 20 ft 

Eclipse.dls 20*10 

Mix. 9 set 84.50, dls 20 ft 

Richards*.... .dls30*«0*10 ft 

Lane’s Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dls 40*10 ft 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger....dls 80*10 A 75*10 ft 

Warner’s Patent. .dls 20A20*10 ft 

Stearns* Antl-Frlctlon.dls 20 A 20*10 ft 

Stearns* Challenge.dls 26*10 A 25*10*10 ft 

Faultless.dls 40 A 40*6 % 

American. 9 aet 801 dls 20*10 ft 

Rider * Wooster. Na L 68)##; Na 8,75#.dls 40 ft 

Paragon, Nos. 1,8 and 8...dls 40*10 % 

Paragon. Nos. 6,6k. 7 and 8.dls 20*10 ft 

Oescent.dls 60A00*10 ft 

Nickel. Cast Iron.dls 50 ft 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel.dls 40 ft 

8cranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dls 83 V* ft 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap.dls 40 ft 

Universal Antl-Frlctlon. .ots40ft 

Wild West, 4 In. wheel, $16; 5 In. wheel, 821— .dls 45 ft 

8tar . M dls 4< *10 A 10*10*6 ft 

Kay.-.dls 50*5 A £ 0*10 ft 

Haness Snaps.—Sea Snaps. 

Hateheta.—List Jan. l, 1880. 

Isaiah Blood.dls 85 *40ft 

Hunt’s Shingling Lath and Claw.dls 40*6 ft 

Hunt's Broad.... ....dls40ft 

Buffalo Hammer Co. .... .dls 40*10*50 ft 

Hurd's. ..dls 40*10 A 60« 

Fayette R. Plumb..die 40*10 A 60 ft 

Wm. Mann. Jr., * Co.dls 50 A 50A5ft 

Underbill Edge Tool Oo.dls 40*5 A 40*10 ft 

Underhill’s Haines and Bright goods..dls 88V4 % 

O. Hammond * Bon.—dls 40*10 a 50 ft 

Simmons...dls 40*10 A 50 ft 

Peek's.(Ms 40*10 A 40*10*5 y 

Kelly's..dls 60A50&5 ft 

Sargent * Co.dls 60 ft 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Oo.dls 40*10A40*10*5 ft 

Collins, following list.die 10 ft 

Shingling, Nos. 18 3.ft dos 86.50 86.00 86.50 

Claw. Nos. 188.Ados 6.00 6.60 7.00 

Lathing Nos. 188.Ados 540 640 640 

Bay Knives. 

- * ..Mfrs. price A dos 818, dls 26ft 

Jobber's Extras 


Lightning.. 
Beotrlo. 


A dosfl? jdlsSO^ 


.A doa 818. __ 

.dls 40*7k A 40*10 9 

A dosfll.60A812.C0 


Wadsworth's... 

Carter’s Needle 
Heath’s. 

Hinges. 

Wrought In_ 

Strap and T... M* 70*10*5 A 70*10*10 ft 


,..A dos 818.60 A 814.00 


Screw Hook and 
Strap..—... 


(6 to 18 la.. A*. 8 

C Ad to 80 In., A A. 8 

(22 to 36 In., A P. 8 


(6 t__ ..... 

Heavy Welded Hook < 14 to 20 in., A a... 


1 to 18in., A a. 


Screw Hook and Elya.. 


(88 to96In., A *.... 

....A dost 


Rolled Blind Hinges. Nos 8 k and 84.dis60*l0% 

Boiled Blind Hinges, Nos. 888 and 884....dls 65*10 9 

Boiled Plata.dls 70*10 9 

Boiled Raised..dls 70*10 1 

Plate Hinges 5 8 , 10 * 12 * 0 , A A. 6 j 

'Providence"Povar 18K A A-. 4 # 


G eer's Spring and Blank Butts.„dls 40 1 

Union Spring Hinas Oa*s list, March. 1886.. .dls to t 

Acme and U. S.dls 80 9 

Empire and Crown. — . .dls 20 ft 

Hero and Monarch. dls 60 ft 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.—.dls 20 9 

American, Gem, and Star, Bronsed*.net 

Oxford, Bronae and Brass.net 

Ankara Doable Acting...dls 90*10 9 

Union Mfg. Oo.-dls 85 9 

B o mmcr 's..-dls 80 9 

Bookman's.dls 16#20 ft 

Chicago.. dls 80 9 


....A doa 84.40, dls 66 % 

N. ■*.....A doe 87.00, dls 66 9 

N. B. Reversible.A dos 8540. dls 66*10 9 

Clark’s, Nos. 18 8.dlsr60ftl0*6 9 

N. T. state...A dos 86.06, dls 66*10 9 

Automatic..A dos 812.50. dls 60 9 

Common Sense. ...A doa pair 84.60, dls 60 9 

Seymour's..dls 46*10 9 

Shepard’s.dls 60*10*6 9 

Reed’s Latch and Hinges. .a doa sets 818, dls 60 9 

0 Nad Hinges— 

Parker.dls 75*9 9 

Palmer.dls 60*6*10 1 

Seymour...dto 70*8 § 

Nicholson...dls 46*10 ft 

Huffer.—dls 60 ft 

Clark’s. Nos. L 8. 6,40 and 60.41s 76*10*6A80 ft 

Clark's Mortise Gravity.dls 50 ft 

Sargent's, Nos. 1,8,5,11, is...dls 75*10A76 *io* 6 ft 

■argent's. Na 18.dls 76*10*10 ft 

Heeding*! Gravity. ..41a 75*10 A 76*10*6 ft 


Shepard’s Noiseless Hit gars, Buffalo, Champion, 
Steamboat. Clark's Old Pattern and Clark s Tip 

Pattern.dla 75*10*6 ft 

Shepard’s O. 8 , Lull * Porter.dls 75*10 ft 

8hepard’s Acme, Loll * Porter....dls 75*6 ft 

Shepard’s Queen City Reversible.dls 75 ft 

twit 

North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, Na 8, for 
Wood. 810.50: Na 8, for Brick, 813.50....dls 86*8 ft 

iftpea. 


Garden, Mortar. *0 .dls 66*5 ft 

Planter’s, Cotton, *e. .—.dls 65*5 ft 

Warren Hoe.—dls 60 ft 

Mag|p...- A doa 84.71 

*1ST* H. Scorn.„dls 20 t 

Lane's Crescent Soovll Pattern.dis 46 9 

Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 46 * 6 9 

Lane’s Razor Blade, SoovO Pattern.dls 80 ft 

Maynard. 8. AO. Pat.....dls 46*6 9 

Sandusky Tool Oa, " ".dls 60 9 

Hubbard *Ca. ** " dls 00 * 

Be.* " •• dls 60 9 

Grab.dls 60 A 60*10 1 

Hog Hinge and Rlngere. 

Sill's Improved Ringers. A doa. $4.50 

Hill's Old 8tyle Ringers.A doa. $3.00 

Hill's Tongs.A doa, $4.50 

Hill's Rings.A doa boxes. 88.86 A 2.40 

Perfect Rlnga.A dos boxes $1.75 a 2 . 0 c 

Perfect Ringers.s doi. 92.60 

flair’s flog Ringers.A doa, $2.6t A $2.66 

»i«fp*a Hog Rings . » nos 055 A t.0" 

Champion Ringers.A dos $2.00 

Champion Rings, Double.;.A dos .82.26 

Brown’s Ringers....A doa, $2.00 

Brown’s Rings.A doa. $L26 A L30 

Hoisting Apparatus 

•'Moore’s ” Hand Holst, wlta Look Brake.dls ?o ft 

“Moore's " Differential Pulley Block..dls 40 ft 

Energy Mfg. Co’s.dls 25 ft 

Holders, File and Toel. 

Rais Pat.A doa $4: dls to ft 

Nicholson File Holders.dls 20 ft 

Hoi law-Ware.—iron— 

Stove Hollow-Ware. Ground.. .dls 0OA1OA60*10*5 9 

Stove Hollow-Ware.Unsround.dls 70 A 70*5 9 

Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware- 

Kettles.dls 70 • 70*5 % 

Oval Boilers, Saucepans * Glue Pots.. 

.dm 40*6 A 40*10 9 

Gray Enameled Ware.dls 57*10 A 60*10*b 1 

Agate and Granite Ware.dis 26 9 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 60 A 60*6 « 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.6 7 8 9 

Each....66# 60# 66# 76# 

SOver Plate*-< mo. or 5 ft oash In 80 days. 

Reed A Barton .dls 40*5 > 

Meriden Britten la Oo...dls 40*5 1 

Slmpsoo. Hall. Miller * Co.dls 40*6 9 

Rogers g Brother...dls 10*5 9 

Hartford 811ver Plate Oo.dis 40*6*6 9 

William Rogers Mfg. Oo. dls 40*5*6 4 

Hoeke. 

Qaet Iron — 

Bird Cage. Sargent's list**.dls 60*10*10 > 

Bird Cage. Reading..dls 60*10*10 \ 

Clothesline. Sargent's list.„dls 60*10*101 

Clothes Line. Reading list, dls 60*10 a 60*10*10 1 

Celling. Sargent's list..dls55*10*10 9 

Harness. Reading list..dla 66*10 A 66 * 10*10 * 

Coat and Hat, Sargent's list..dls 66*10 A 60*10 1 

Coat and Hat, Reading.dls 60*10 0 50*io*lo « 

Wrought Iron— 

Cotton. ....... .A dos$1.86 

Cotton Pat. 0$. Y. Mallet * Handle W*ks).dls 80ft 

Tassel and Picture (T. * 8. Mfg. Ca).dls 60 ft 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, *0 .Bee Wrought Goods 

Bench Hooks.... . ..See Bench Stops 

Wire — 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 1886.....dis 46 » 
Wire Coat and Hat Miles’ list April, 1886... .dls 46 

Indestructible Coat and Hat.dls. 45 ft 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. .dis 45 ft 

Beit.dls 76*10 A 80 > 

g««— ...A dos88.00 

Bu«h...dls 66 A 60« 

Whlffltree—Patent.d& 66 ft 

Hooks and Eyes—Malieabl# iron.dls 70 A 70*10 ft 

Snowden.... £6# g# »# * 1 # 20 #.dis 40*10*6*60 ft 

Putnam.24# 88# 81# 80# 19#.. ..dls 5*10*£U*2Uft 

Vnloan.48# 21# 80# 19# 18#.dUr?**?' 

N orthweat*n .26# j»# 82# 81# 80#..dm 10*10*6*5 t 

Gione.. 28 # 81# 90# 19# 18#..dls 1814*5*5 ft 

A.C.46# <8# Ml 21# 90#—dls 86*10 * 8 sS *5 ft 

SSfe/JS S? 2?2: Sf^SUSUS ; 

Champion...46# g# »#«#»#..... .dls 10 * 10*10 f 

Capewell.88# 86# 86# 24# 28#....dls 86*6 A 86*10 ft 

Btar..28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls * 0 * 10 ^ 0*1214 ft 

Anchor.g# 224 VA i 54*.— • ft 

Western.23# 81# 80# 19# 18#..dls 40*10 ft 

plre Bronaed .... .. . 14 per lb. 

•rae 8haeo«-8ee Shoes. Horse. 

_ese. Rnbbe , corapeMtlon.. .76*10 * 75*10*6 ft 

Standard.dls 70*7 *10 ft 

Exfra^.... .—dis 60 0 60*10 ft 

N. Y. B. * P. Oa. Para.dls 80*10 ft 

N. Y. B. A P. Oa. Extra....die 60 ft 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Dundss.dls 60*10*6 ft 

Hnakera • 

Blair’s Adjustable. „... .. A gross $8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper... 9 gross 7.00 

Jack Screws,—See screws. 

TT ©tiles. Span. Stamped. 

JV Brass. 7 to 17 In., A k. 84# 21 # 

Brass larger than 17 inches. Ah.. 86# 23Ue 

Enameled and Tea Kettles..See HoUowWar* 

Keys. 

Lock Asso'n list Dec. 80.1886..dls 60*10 A 60*6 ft 

Eagle. Cabinet, Trank and Padlock.dls 88H*s ft 

Hotchkiss' Brass Blanks..7dls 40 ft 

Hotohklse' Copper and Tinned.dis 40 1 

Hotchkiss' Padlock and Cabinet.dis 36 9 

Ratchet Bed Keys.....A dos84.00. dm ia« 

Wollensak. Tinned.dls 50*10 ft 

Knlte Sharpeners, . 

Parkin's Applewood H andles.A dos $6.00, dls 40 ft 

Parkin's Rosewood or Oooobolo... A dos 89.00. dls 40 < 
Knives.—Wlson’s Butcher Knives....dis200864 

Ames' Butcher Knives...dls2A« 

Foster Bros., Butcher, *c.dls 40 ft 

Nichols* Butcher Knives.dls 40*1 „ 

Ames’ Shoe Knives.....dls 20A26 ft 

Ames’ Bread Knives^..A doa $L60, dls 16 A 80 ft 

Moran's Shoe and Brtad Knives.dm 20 1 

Hay and 8traw.JBee Hay Knives 

Table and Pocket.....Sea Cntiary 


Door Mineral...........—66A68# 

Door Por. Jap?d.—...—75078# 


Door Por. ...^00^ 846 


Door Por. Plated, Nickel.. 


Drawer, Porcelain . . .......dm ^i'(^i6iflo*io*ioft 

Hemadte Door Knoos, new list .dm 40*10060 ft 

Yale * Towns Wood Knobs, list Dec., 1886 ....dm40 ft 

Fnrnltnre Pialn ^,...... .76# gross inch, dm 10 ft 

Furniture, Wood Screws.....dls 86*10 ft 

Base, Rubber Tip.. M . dm 70*10*6 ft 

Ptocure, Judd's. dm 60iacyklo A 70 ft 

Picture, Sargent's. .dla 70*10 ft 

gwttar. Porcelain....—.^...dm66#^ ft 

Oarrrtaga Japanned .A gross 80#. dm #0*10 ft 


LISRf. 

Melting, R 


elUng, Sargent's.. 


.dls66*l0ft 

*.Adoa.‘84loSdjfiS 


Melting, Reeding..,. 

Melting, Monroe’s Pateni. 

Melting. P. S. * w.. 

Melting. Warner** _ 

„ Lawa Mower*. 

Standard List. 61 a 50*10 ft 

Enterprise ..dls 60*10 ft 

Lanterns. 

Without Guards. 25# fe dosen lessl 
Poltoa,8maU,86.00: Me#.$746; Large,$0.75. dm 80AS6#, 
Lemon Meneenera. * 

8 > ™2 U & D ¥ ned * No * 1 .v dot. 86 . 00 , dm 86*80 ft 

£23* 2°-*.» doa. 83.00. dls 86 ft 

Wood, Common. m a doa 8L70 A L76 

Dnnlap’s Improved.A dos. $3-75, (Us 90 # 

tomj; .,. Nal.86; 8.89; 18,$18 AdoaT^dls w*10# 

K ‘£fiw. 

Ootton and Unen Fish, Draper's.dls 60 ft 

Draper’s Chalk...dm 80 ft 

**.. Na 1, 8L86 : Na 8. 

W-76 1 Na 8,82.26 J Na 4, $8.76; Na M846..dm 86 ft 
Cotton Chalk.....177777.. .(Us 66 ft 

8am»on, Cotton, Na 4. $8; No. 4U. $8.50.dls 10 ft 

Won. 0,$6.<M) ;Na 1,$6.50; Na 8. 

$7.00; Na 8. $7.60 A gross...777777. . .(Us 86 ft 

Jasons* Linen, Na 3% $1.60 ; Na 4‘, $8 j Na 414, 88.50 

Jasons’ Colored Cotton...V.......^!dis46 

Wire Clotam. No. 18 , $8.60; No 19.83.00 1 Na r $0. $84a 
7 « n ?| twr Cord, .•» imson Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton.. .17.60 A doa. dm 90ft 

toek - **• 

List. Dec i 80.’86, ohgd Feb. 8,*87.«dls 60*10 A 60*5 ft 
Mallory, Wheeler Co., list, July, 1888..dts 6O*1OA0O ft 
Sargent * Co. (list Aug 1. lSmdls 56*2*10*60*10 ft 
Reading Hardware Ca (list Feb.f,’88Xdls 56*60*10 ft 

L £|ngston A co.. 70 % 

Note .—Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.dm 60*86 ft 

Plate........... ... dlflStUMi 

%*® Ml < m Cylinder ”.flO.MAdos 

Barnes Mfg. Oo.dm 40 ft 

Jale Corrugated Key.dls 8314 ft 

Diets Flat Key.dlsOOft 

L. ft O. Round Key Latches.dls 80*10 ft 

L. * C. Flat Key Latches.„<us 88*4*10 ft 

Romer’s Night Latches.7!disl6ft 

Yale new list. dls«U4ft 

‘’Shepard son ” or •• U. 8.”... TdwMft 

•Falter -»or' American ".dls 40*10 ft 

, Seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock...77.dls 86 ft 

OabtiMft— . 

Pw . ker .*^. ! 

Delto, Hot. M to so. 

Delta, Noa. 61 to 68..dm 40 *10 ft 

Meta. Nos. 86 to 96. ......... “".!d1?30ft 

Stoddard Look Co...dm 80 A 83*4 ft 

‘Champion »* Night Latehes.3la 4? ft 

Barnes Mfg. Oo...dls 49 ft 

Eagle and Corbin Trank...dm 868*ft 

Champion ” Cabinet and Combination.. ..dm mil 

Yale. .dls 39*4 ft 

Romer’s...dl» m€ 

ftuUoeae— . 9 

LUt. Dec. 88. 84.dm 75 A 76*10 ft 

Eaglv...di# 85*1 ft 

Eureka, Eagle Look Oo.dm 40*8 ft 

BomerM. Nos. 0 to91 ... . .7....;."am«ft 

Romer’s 8candlnavUn, * 0 . Nos. 100 co 606.. .dm 16 ft 

“ Cbampkm ’* Padlocks....7dm 40 ft 

'SSr •»... .7 * ‘.*.*.*.7. .7777777777777.7.7.7.7.7‘.*7.V^m 46 % 

’‘Horse Shoe.” A doa.. $9..dls 40ft 

Barnes Mfg. Oo.7 .7 11s40ft 

. dto 00 A 00 * 10 ft 

"Valm*" Pat, Scandinavian new Uat flow)... .dls 60 ft 

Ames 8word Co. up to No. 160.dls 4A 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 160.dls 60 

LHSiker Tools. 

Ring Pea vies, "Bine Line" Finish.A*dosf 

Ring Peaves, Common Finish... A dos I 

SteelSocketPeavies.Ado * 

XalL Iron Socket Pea visa.A do^ 

Cant Hooks, "Bine Line" Finish.A doa I 

Oant Hooka, Common Finish.„A doa I 

Cant Hooka, MalL Socket Clasp, "Blue Line" 

Finish.A doa $16.00 

Oant Hooka, MalL Socket Clasp Common 


,miwi. ......... ...............A dos $14.60 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, "Blue Line" Fin. A doa $14.00 
Oant Hooka, Clip Clasp, Common Finish..A dos $ 19.00 
Hand Spikes................ A doa 6 ft., $16.00; 8 ft., $80 

PlkoPolss, Pike* Hook, 18ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. iott, 

Ados.....^.... 81L60 1840 1440 17.80 8140 

Pike Poles, Pike only, A 

doa..... . ........ 10.00 1L00 18.00 16.00 90.06 

Pike Poles, not Ironed, A 

doa. 6.00 7.00 9.00 18.00 lflLO 

Setting Poles, A doa. 14.00 16.00 17.00 .77 .?.. 

wamp Hooka.A doa 81840 

Lnatre. 

Four-ounce Bottles..A doa. $L75 Agra 817.00 

wyisferr. .... .dm 80*10*90*10*10 ft 

UgnnmvftSB..... .. .dls 90*10^0*10*10 ft 

B. * L. Block Oo, Hickory and L V...dm 80 * 89*10 ft 
Match Safes. 

Dangerfleld’s Self-Igniting.A doa $1.50 

Mattocks,—Regular Uat....dm 00*10 * 60*ic*6 ft 
Moot Batten 

Dixon **—nos-- 18 8 4 

A doa..814.0017.0019.00 8a00-dm :40*5 

Woodruff's. P. .Noa. 100 160 

A doa, 816.0018.00—(Ua 40*6 

Champion.Noa. 800 800 400 

A dos. $ 28.00 97.00 40.00-dm 40*5 
Halas # Pattern Noa. 11 is 18 

A doa...$87.00 88.00 45.00 j 

.....dm 

Noa. . 1 8 8 4B 

Each.86.00 7.00 10.00 8*00 6*00 6*08 

Enterprise.dm 8G 

Noa. 10 18 88 88 49 

“ 88. *80 *00 0 00 16.00 


Digitized by LjOOQLC 
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THE IRON AGE. 


December 6. 1888, 


...dl# 404105 

Bdoa.434.00 38.00 88.00 88.00 

0h * Ue ySS."°W.OO M.00 .0.00—dt. 4B*tS*10 J 
Home No. 1.336 V doe. die 66410 ft 

° rmW ° 1 SeiS 0i .*WoO 7&00 8&00 EfeOO-dla 80 0 35 ft 
Beef Shavers (Bnterprtee Mfn Oak... dte 90*10 030ft 
Obadborn’s Smoked Beef Conor.B doe. 108.00 

4£c^q&%t 1 Bfl?o.lbl*de,|7t 8bUdee.HI; * 

blades, 318 .. 

LotliroD’s ......die30*103 

KBS* f <K».**“»•*• H.001 boobto, ; 

Knapo * Cowiee.die 60*10*60 % 

Buffalo Adjustable.«B doe 38*00, die 86 ft 

MnlnesSe famine.—Stebblns' Fau.au 70*70 * 7* * 

Stebblns' Genuina..-.-. dlf 

Stebblns’ Tinned Bnde.die 40*10 ft 

Bom Hoe. .18 8 4 

37.00 8.00 0.00 10.00. • doe. die 00*10*10 * 

a nnex Ortwen<-» doe.. 318 * 190. 

Bsslee.—Sefetj, B doe. 34.die 36 ft 

• Valle .See Trade Report 

m WtreNalls * Brade. Uet July 14. '87.. .die 70*10 ft 

Wire Nalls. Standard Penny.B ke*. 33.60 * <2.70 

■all Pallor.—ourttee Hammer.. ♦ aoe 3».oo net 

ttUnt.Vo.1. * .-B doe 380.00, die 10 ft 

Pelican.B do* 30.oo. die 26 ft 

Bom .- .B doe 380 die «o ft 

Ligh tnin g .per do* 321,00 

Ball iSeta.—Square.0 gro., te.uo <* H.z 6 

Bound.B gro., 33.26 

Oannon'e Diamond Point.B gro. 313 die 20 ft 

T.SJe (HumaS®* Beokley Mfg. Oo.).die 40 « 

Blake’e Pattern.. .B doe 38.00, die 10 « 

Turner * Seymour Mfg. Oo.die 60 ft 

Nut!,*off list Jen. 1,1888. Square. Hexagon. 

Hot Pressed. 6.4# 6.0# 

Cold Punched * * .. 6.4# 55# 

In lota leee than 100 a, P a, add 44#, 1 a boxee aad 1# 
toilet. 

V/ Government...„B a 8# 

07* Nary.-.B • 7# 

Hary.. . ..Bad#* 64<# 

Ollera.—Zlne and Tin. ...die66 a 66*io t 

erase and Copper..die60*10*60*10*6 ft 

t tallaable . Ham mere’ Improved, No 1.38.60: No 8, 

34.00: No. 8, 34.40 « dee.die 10 * 10*l6 ft 

laUeable, Hammers. Old Pattern, same Uet....die 40 ft 

friore Patent or "Paragon” Zlne.die 60*10*10 ft 

Prior’s Patent or Paragon** Brass.-dis 50 ft 

Olmetead'e Tin andZlno. ......••.••....die 60 ft 

E ceao*e Braes ana Copper. ..die 60ft 

Ihton'e Zlne.die 00 ft 

rhton's Brass...—..die60ft 

Oeteklngt S3—. 

Standard!^..die 60*10 * 60*10*10 ft 

Extra.-...die 60*10 * 60 ft 

N. Y. B. * P.OOm Standard.die 60*10*6 ft 

H. T. B. * P. Cow, Empire.die 70 ft 

N. Y. & * P. Oo.. Salamander.B » 66#. die 80 ft 

jenVins’ Standard.B a 80#. die 86 ft 

Mlsoslliiw strut - 

Amarloan Packing.10# * U# B a 

Russia Packing ..14# p a 

Italian Packing..13 * 14# p a 

Cotton Packing...15$ 17# p a 

Padlock a.-^8ee Locite.".7 * 8# p * 

fSraafcsd ircmr- fft ^ 

H§rsUjrht Weight.*B doa.V.V.*.V.’.V|t.78 8.00 *36 

Hill's Heavy Weight, B doa. 8.00 8.36 8.76 

Wkltln(*e. 3.75 8.00 8A6 

SldneySnepard * Oo . 3.80 8.00 8.40 

bon Clad. 3.75 8.00 3*36 

Fire Buokete.-. A7* *96 *60 

Rackets, see Wall Buckets 

Manned Fibre Wear*— _ 

Tire Stable anil Mfl k.14 q t.'.’.V.V.V.V.V U,*B doa t*60 

rS& l &£?53i 0 . 

ptxoo's Lead... .B gro(*60 net 

...-B gro 1*76 net 

Moot Carpenters’ . . .eu «o*io< 

la&TOS& 6 to * H*00| 6 to 7. n*dla 60*10*60*10*6 ft 
Adae Eye. 6 to *31*00:6 to 7.31*dle 60*14*60*10*6 ft 

HrassSraS. Suwtl 11*3...die 60*10*10 ft 

■raee Head. Combination list.die 60*10 ft 


R.die 70*10*70*10*10 ft 

DIm ton’s......die 46*10 ft 

Pooket Levels. .die 70*10*70*10*10 ft 

DavU Iron Level*.die 80 ft 

Dana’ IncUnometers.-die 10*10 ft 

Poppers. Corn. _ 

Rouna or Square, i qt.B gro 313 * 316 

Round or Square. 8 at.B gro 386 * 386 

Poet Hole and Tree Angers ana Diggers. 

Samson Poet Hole Digger.B ao> 38*00. die 36*10 ft 

Fletcher Poet Hole Sugars..... ,-B doe 38*00. die 30 ft 

Eureka Digger*.B doe 316 *317 

Lead's....B doe 3*00 0 M.00 

Vaughan's Poet Hole. Auger, per doe...818 00 * 314.00 

Kohler?Little Giant.p aoa 11*00 

Kohler's Hercules.B aoe 11*00 

Kohler’s New Champion...B doe 33.00 

Sohneldler .B doa 318 

Ryan's Poet Bole Diggers. ..B doe 184 

Croak’s Poet Bars. - doe 360, die 60*6 * 60*10 ft 

Gibb’s Poet Hole Digger, p doe 380....die 40 *40*10ft 

Potate Parers. __ 

White Mountain.B doa 3*00 * 6.60 

Antrim Combination.B doa 3*00 

Hoosler._B doe 818.60 

Dlseton’s%i^lneSi*ftunhMr h Sook‘aad Saw, B doe 
$1*00.die 30*10 ft 


Braes Head. Combination Uet.die 60*10 ft 

meelainHaad, Sargent’s UsL.. .die 60*10*10 ft 

Foreelatn Head.Oomblnattoaliet.die 40*10ft 

mUsTPstent.die 40 ft 

Pinking!rena.. ..Bdoe66#net 

Plpft wrought Iron.—Uet March 3* 1887. 

lift and under. Plant.die 52W ft 

Ilf and under. Galvanised.. . . .ai* 45 % 

112 sad over. Plain .dleeswft 

IS and over. Galvanised. dis 62W ft 

Boiler rube* Iron. .die 60 ft 

Planes and Plaae irome. 

Wood JTnnes 

Molding.die 60*6 * 60*10 ft 

P each. First Quality.die 60*10 * 60 ft 

Beach. Second Quality...—.die60*10*60*10*6 ft 
Bailor’s ^Stanley R. a L. Oo.).die 80*10 ft 

*Slley*s (Stanley R. * L. Oowj...die80*10*80*10*5 ft 
Mloeuaneoue Planes (Stanley R. * L. Oajdla 30*10 ft 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. * L. Oo.).die 30* 10 ft 

Stea m Iron Planes...die 86 * 85*6 ft 

Meriden MaL Iron Cow’s_-dte 80*10080*10*1Oft 

Davit’s Iron Planes.die 80*10*80*10*10 ft 

Birmingham Plane Co .die 60*60*5 ft 

Gage Tool Cow's Self-Setting. ... dte3<*l0ft 

Chaplin's Iron Planes...die 40 * 40*5 ft 

Sargent’s.die 80*10 * 80 * 10*10 ft 

Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons.....die 30*10 ft 

Plane Irons. Butcher's.36.00 * 35.86 to S 

Plane Irons. Book Bros*..die 80 ft 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co.," Thistle "... .die 40 ft 
Sandusky Tool Co. 

Single and Cut. ...die 80 ft 

Double. M .die 40 ft 

U * L J. White.die 36 ft 

Pliers and Nippers. 

Bolton* Patent....nulls 80*10 * 40 ft 

Mill's Pat. Compound Lever Catting Nippers. No. 8. 

6 tn.. 318.60: Naw4. 7 In., 33L00 Bdos die 30*10«38U ft 

lunvw * Bee*My Mfg. Oo.Ole 60*60**4 « 

Qes Pliers. . . .die 60 ft 

See Pliers. Oueter*s Nlokel Plated..die 60*6 ft 

Buraks Pliers and Nipper*.die 40 ft 

Bnasell’s Parallel.die 86 ft 

P. 8 * W. Cast 8teel .die 60 ft 

P. & * W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers....add 6 ft dis 10 ft 

Carew'e Pat. Wire Cutters.die 30 ft 

Morrill's Parallel, per doe., 313.dis 80*6 ft 

"•ons’s » m., 316: 10 In.. 121..die 40 *40*5 ft 


Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook end Saw, B doa 

318.00.die 30*10 ft 

DIm ton’s Pruning Hook .B dee 318.00, die 30*10 ft 

R. 8. Lee * Oow’i Prunln r Tools.die 40 ft 

Pruning Shears, Henry 0 Pat... B doe 38.76 * 34.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears.B doa $4A6 * 34.60 net 

Wheeler. M. * Oo.’s Combination... B do* 03, die 30 % 

Dunlap's Saw and Chlse-. ..B doe 38.60. die 80 ft 

J. MiOlineon * Co.No. 1,36.36; No. 3,37.36 

Pulleys.—Hot House, Awning. *e.dis 60*10 % 

Japanned Screw./lie 60*10 ft 

BrsMSorew.dis 60*10 ft 

Japanned 81de.dis 66K*10 ft 

Japanned Clothes Line.die 60*10 ft 

Empire Sash Pulley.die 66 *60 ft 

Moore's Sash, Anti Friction.dis 60 ft 

Hay Fork. Solid Bye, 34.00; Swivel, 14.60 ( % 
Hay Fork, " Anti-Friction,” 6 In. Solid, 16.70.. .die 60 ft 

Hay Fork, " F ” Common and Pat. Bushed.die 30 ft 

Hay Fork. Tarbox Pat. Iron.die 90 ft 

Hay Fork, Reed's Self-Lubricating.die 60 ft 

Shade Back..dls46ft 

Tackle Blocks .See Blocks 

Pnnspa.—Cistern, Best Makers.die 60 * 10*60 ft 

Pitcher Spout, Beet Makers.. .die 60*10 * 60*10*10 ft 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods, .die 70*6 * 70*10*6 ft 
Punekes. 

Saddlers' or Drive, good quality. ___P doa 00# * 66# 

Bemls * Call Co. *• Cast Steal Drive..die 60*6 ft 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Springfield Socket.die 60*6 ft 

Spring, good quality........B doa 33.60 * 33.60 

Spring, Leach 1 * Patent...die 16 ft 

Bemls ft Call Cow's Spring and Ohaek.die 40 ft 

Solid Tinners'.B doa H.44. dis 66 ft 

Tinners’ Hollow Punohet.dis *0*8 « 

Rice Hand Punches. dis 16 ft 

Avery’s Revolving..dis 30*10 ft 

Avery's Saw-Set and Punch.dis 30*6 ft 

((^Sliding Door. Wrt. Brass B U 86#. .die 16 ft 

Sliding Door. Bronaed Wrt. Iron.B foot 7# 

Sliding Door Iron. Painted,...B foot 4#, die 80*10*6 ft 

A. A^.10, 

B l» fbr N. A Hanger s 

SmR Had. Lane 

Per 100 feet.. 83.16 8.70 A26 net 

Carrier Steel Rail, per foot...4K# 

Me kee. 

Oast 8 ^eet, Association goods.die 66*6 ft 

Cast Steel, outside goods. . .. .die 60*10 m ro% 

Mali & bleu.die 70 • 70*6 ft 

Gibbs Lawn Rake...113, dis 60 ft 

Canton Lawn Rake.30. dis 60 ft 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peerless..die 66*6 ft 

Fort Madison 8teel Tooth Lawn Rake, 36.dis 26 ft 

Hnsere.—J. R. Torrey Raaor Oo..die 80ft 

Woetenhiolme and Butcher .310 to A die 10 ft 

Kassr Stress. 

Rename Emerson.die 00 S 60*6 ft 

Imitation Emerson.B doa 18.00, die 30*10*6 ft 

Torrev’s... .die30ft 

Badger’s Belt and Combination.B doa tt 

Lamont Combination...B doa |4 

HI vets and Burra. 

Copper.Ale 60 • 60*10 ft 

Iron, list November 17.1887.dis 60 Q 60*7H ft 

aiTet Meta.die 60*2 • 60*10 ft 

Rads.-Stair. Braes.die 9b*S ft 

Stair Black Walnut ....B doa40# 

Bam Do<?Sonant's list......die60*10*10ft 

Acme (Antl-Fnetioo)..die 66 ft 

Union Barn Door Roller..die 70 ft 

H«ue.—Manufacturers* prices for large lots. 

ffirns .i# neb and larger B B IS #netl£ 

Manila....44 inch B h net a 

Manila . U. and 6-16 Inch B a is # uet 

Manila Tarred Rope.«B him* net 

Manila. Hay Rope.a 12 # net cl 

Sisal.H inch and larger B a 10 enety,.^ 

Sisal. .Iftinoh B OIO*# net 

Sisal.id and 6-16 inch B a ll # net xZ 

SieaL Hay Hope..-B a 10 # net 

Sisal, Tarred Rope.....-M 9*4# net 3 

Steal. Medium Lath Yarn.-B a 9 # net J a 

Cotton Rope .B 3 16 0 18# net 

Jute Rooe...B a 7# 

Boxwood..~.dli 80*10 0 80*10*10 ft 

Ivory.- ..die 60 0 60*10 ft 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Bdgee, Steel.die 85*10 ft 


Sliver Lake, C Quality. White (only).97S0 Me 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided. White.. 

8y!van 8pring, Extra Braided, Drab*. jm 

Semper Idem, Braided, White...§N 

Egyptian, India Hemp. Braided. 

8ameon, Braided, White Cotton..,.60# dis 80 n so*6 1 
Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton.....66#dis 800 30651 
Samson, Braided Italian Hemp... .66# dis 30 n mm t 

Samson Braided Linen.80# 41s 80 $ 80S! 

Bank Lesks. 

Clark’s No. 1,3 00; No. 3,18.00 B gross.dleMMf 

Ferguson’s...Akim 

Morris ana Triumph, Uet Aug. 16.1886.dis 601 04 

Victor.60*1081 f 

Walker*#.dis 10ft 

Attwell Mfg. Oo.die36n 8»4f 

Beading.......^^i# O6M*1O0 COHhToSJji 

Hammond's Window Snrlnge.dis 40 1 

Common Sense, Jap d. Cop’d nnd Br*se<L.f gross $ 4.00 

Common Sense, Nlekel Plated.B gross Hi,oo 

Universal.*dk30| 

KemoshaU’e Gravity.dk 60S 

KempshaU's Model.^dls 60060*10# 

Corbin's Daisy, list February 16.1886...dis 70S 

Pay son's Perfect. M ..«dk 60 060*10 ft 

Rugunln's New and Improved Adjustable Sash Bal¬ 
ances. list Jan. 6,1881..die 86*f*Sft 

Hugnnin’s New Sash Looks, llat Jan. 6,’87Als2&*6*Sf 

Stoddard " Practical•». .dis 10ft 

Ives Patent .. AlsdOft 

Li cache's Noe. 100 * 110. B gro. 88: 106. MO.dk 80*10 f 

Davis. Bronse. Barnes Mfg. Co dis 50 f 

Champion Safety, List March 1.1888... .dk 66055*6 ft 

Security.4k 70ft 

Busk Weights. 

Solid Eyes.. .Otoe. MS 

Buuenge BtuMers er OfllKore. 

Miles’ "Challenge*'.B doa. (80,dis60060*6ft 

Perry-B doe. Na 1,316 •. Ho. 0,ill, dis 60050*6 ft 

Draw Cut No. 4...each. 380.00, dk 30 ft 

Enterprise Mfg Oo... . .dis 30*10 010 ft 

Sis 40*30 ft 

BOWS. 

Dlsston's Circular....dis 46046*6 ft) Extras some- 
Dlstton's Cross Cuts.d!s 46046*6 ft > times gives 67 

Dlsston's Hand.dis 36036*6 ft 1 jobbers. 

Atkins' Circular.dkSOft 

Atkins' Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts.B foot 70ft 

Atkins' 8pec!al Steel Dexter Z Cuts.B foot 50ft 

Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond Z Outs.B foot SO# 

Atkins’ Champion and Elec trio Tooth Z Cute 

.B foot 37 0 M< 

Atkins'*Hollow Back Z Cu‘te!!!!”*.V.V. .B foot 18# 


Atkins' Hollow Back Z Cute....... . 

Atkins’ Shingle, Malay, Drag, *e.dis 45 ft 

W M. * C.THand. .TT..dla 80*6 030*10# 


S^Fromft to 10. at factory.... B 100 3 32.40033.66 

Setf Heatlng.B doa.18.00 net 

Self-Heating. Tailors*. . .B do*. 318.00 net 

(Heascmk Shield and Toilet.dis 36 f 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons.dU 40040*6 ft 

Enterprise Star irons, new list, July 80,1883... .die 40 ft 
Ocmbmed Plater and Sad Iron. ..B doa. 816.00. dis 16 ft 

Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter.B doa., W4.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Oo.).8)4#, die 16 ft 

New England.5#. dis 16 ft 

Msbony’s Troy Pol Irons. ..dis 362# 

Sensible.... dis 20 0 20*6 ft 

seas nnd Emery Fnper and Cloth. 

List April 19. 188#.dis 86*40 ft 

Biblsyfr jBmerjr and Crocus Cloth .die 30 ft 

Uommon^.TT...... .~B a. 10# 0 11# 

OntBMMiPiiMlsSMb.B a 1844# 

Patent " " .«a 16# 

Cable Laid Italian " .* 33# 0 88s 

India Cable Laid " .B a 18# 

Silver Lake, A Quality White..60#. die 10*10*6 ft 

Sliver Lake. A Quality. Drab.56#. dis 10*10*6 « 

Sliver Lake. B Quality, Whiter.60#. dk 90*10*6# 

Sliver Lake. F Quail tv Drab.he#, die 30*10*6 ft 


W. M * C. Champion Z Cuts. Begular B foot .34 

w. M. * a X Cuts. Thin Book.B foottfi 

Peace Circular and Mill.Ate 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dla 30*10030*1 

Peace Cross Outs, Standard..B toot as 

Peace Oroes Oats. Thin Back.B foot 97#0M# 

Richardson's Circular and M1U.dll 46 0 46*10 ft 

Richardson’s X-Cuta. Ho. 1,80#: No. 8, 37#; No. 8. M# 
Hoe# datoe— 

Griffin's Hook Saws, oomplete..die 40*10050ft 

Griffin’s Hack Saw-Blades only..... .dis 40*10 0 50 ft 

Star Hack Saws and Blades.....dteM ft 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dlsM ft 

Eureka and Crescent.dk 16 ft 

Saw Frame*. ... 

Red. Polished, and Varnished....B Aoa 11.50. dkttft 

Stli&m^aSuulneu.. B doe 16.00 and 87.76.dk 40*61 
Stillman's Imlta^B doa 33.36andi6.36.dte4O*604iMHn| 

Common Lever.. B doa3E00. dis40mft 

Morrill's No. 1,316.00: Noe. 8* 4. ISA...die40*10060# 

Bemls* Call Oo.'» Lever and Spring Hammer^ua 30*61 

Bemls * Call Oo.’s Plate. v .dklO| 

Bemls * Cell Oo.’s Ooee Out.. ....dtejMMi 

Aiken's Genuine.^MS.od dm 

Aiken’s Imitation.. 17.00, die hOtlf 

Hart's Patent Lever. ^...dkOOf 

Dlsston’s. Star, 7K No. 16,36.60.dte 30*10030*10*10# 

Atkins’ Lever.^.per dos No. 1.38.00: No. 3.^00 

Atkins' Criterion^..~per aos 37J0 

Croissanu Keller),No.l.flAOOr No. SJ84.0U. ..#•• lO^’” * 
Avery’s 8a v Set and Punch.dis 30*6 ft 

Athins SSi&o.. 316.00 x Excelsior 38.00 B dos 

HatSfCounter. No. 171, good quaUty... ...» dos|U 

Hatch. Tea, Na 181.B doa 3*7600.00 

Union Platform. Plain.32.10 RAM 

Union Platform, Striped...EL90 0130 

Chatlilon's Grooers’ Trip Seales. ~ak»0# 

Cbatlilon’s Eureka..AlsMft 

Chatlilon’s Favorite..dte40ft 

Family Turnbmll’a .die 3 00 30*1 0 

Hiehle Bros.’ Platform.die 6# 

Sra^BeamA iSt of Jan. IS. «L.dla 60 * 10050 * 10 * 8 # 

Obatfllon’s No. 1. 

Chatlilon’s No. 3..die 60# 

A^utaCfeBox Scraper (S.B.*L.Oo.)A8AO,dk 80*10 ft 

Box, 1 Handle.BdoeH. 00 , dk 10ft 

Box, 3 Handle...0 doa 0*00, dn 10ft 

Defiance Box aad Ship. 

Ship, Common.B doa ENM 

Skip. Providence Tool Oo..,... ...Ate 10ft 

P«?S?b PaS^WlnSow^mS Door FramaTAte **ft* *j I 

. 

Dlsston’s Patent Excelelor.dte 46*10 ft 

Bock Brae.dlsIOft 

Stanley R. * L. OoA Varnished Handles...Ate J6M0{ 

Stanley H. * L. Cow's Black Handles.Ate 00*10 ft 

Sargent * Cow’s Now 1 Forged Biaae._ale 80*10*10# 

Sargent * Cow's Nos. 90. i0 and 00.dte O0M*lOfldOft 

Knapp * Cowles’ Now 1 .ou owo»0JO ft 

Knapp * Cowles' No. 1 Extra.dis 00 saOMJJ 

Knapp * Cowles* Na 00 * 4 .dte 60*6 0 60*1 Ogj 

Stearns'. 

oSSJrtZ!^:^ 

KuiSTs^ketSdHmetew.:::::: :dii 3500 * 10 ; 

Allard's Spiral new list.. ,v.2lSI 

Kolb** Common Sense.B doe •* dki MAJJ J 

Syracuse Hcrew-Drlvw Bite..die 30 *»*M 

Screw Driver Bite.B doa. 6O#076# 

Screw Driver Bits, Parr's......«B mo JJ6 

Frays HoL HdleVSets, Na * 813 ....Ate. 35086 * ljft 
P. D.*Co. *s, aU Steel..AlsMft 

S^Sns Rms L ist, Brass, Jan 27; Iron. July U 1M7 

Flat Head Iron.—dis 70 ft 

Round Head Iron.-die 06 ft gx. 10 ft oftea 

Flat Head Brass.-dte 06 ft 

Bound Head Brass.dte 00 ft 

FUt Head Bronsa .dte 86 ft 

Round HeadBronse.dlsOOftJ 
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Bench, Iron...*..die 66*10 * 66* 10*10 % 

Bench, Wood, Beech..... 9 doe $2.86 

Bench, Wood,HSekory...die 80*10$ 

Bend, wood.d* 26*10 * 26*10*6 ft 

Lee, Blunt Point.die 76 * 76*10 ft 

Mon end Leg, Gimlet Point. die 75 ft 

Bend BeO, Sargent's.die 68 ) 4*10 * 

Bend Bell, Humeeon, Berkley * Oo.'e..dle 70*10*76 « 
Bend Ren. Am. Screw po.die 761 

J eok Screws, Blllere Pefie llet.die 60 * 60*61 

eck 8crewe, P. 8. * W.die 86 ft 

Jeck Screws, Sargent.die 00*10 * 90*10*6 ft 

Jack Screwe. 8tevne'.die 40 * 40*10 ft 

Scroll Howe. 

Letter, complete, *10.00.die 2* ft 

Roeert complete. 84.00 .#»• m < 

Barnes' Builders* end Cabinet Makers', $16....die 26 ft 

Barnes* Scroll Saw Blades.die 86 ft 

Serene Onethe.die 6o*2« 

Sheetre. 

American iCaet) Iren.-die 76*10 * 76*10*6 ft 

Pruning.- ..Bee Pruning Hooke end Sheen 

Barnard’* Lamp Trimmers.. ..V dot $8.76 

Tlnnen*... .dls 20*2 ft 

Seymour's. List. Deo-1881 dis 00*10*10*00*10*10*5 ft 
Helnsch's. List, Dec.. 1881. <Ui 00*10*10*60*10*10*6 ft 

Helnsch's Tallor*s Sheen.die ft 

Pint quality O. 8. Trimmen.die 80*80*10 ft 

Second quality a 8. Trlmmen.dle 80*30*60*10*10 $ 

Acme Ceet Sheen.die 10*10 ft 

Diamond Caet Sheen. .. die 10 1 

OUpper.die 10* 10 ft 

Victor Caet Sheen.die 76*10*76*10*5 ft 

Howe Bros. * Halbert. Solid Ported Steel.dls 40 « 

Clereland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged..... dls 70 ft 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned.dls 70 $ 

Clause Shear Co., Nickeled, ssme list.dl* 60 ft 

s5te?ISk- 

mTW. * Co., list July. 1686.dls 60*10 * 60*6 ft 

R. * B.. Ust Dee. 18. 1886.dls 66*2 ft 

Corbin's list.dls 60*10*2 ft 

Patent Roller.....^......dls60* 10 * 2 ft 

Patent Roller. Hatfield's ..dls 75 s 

Bussell’s Antl-Prlctlon, list Deo. 18,1886.. da 60*2 ft 

Moore’s Antl-Prtctlon.-.dls 80 ft 

madina Shutter— 

IU* E. Ust Dee. 18,1886.dls80*10*2ft 

Sargent's Ust. .dls 60*10 % 

Beading Ust.dls 80*10*10 ft 


...dls 20*5 ft 
.dls 26 ft 


Ship Teels. 

L. * L J. White. 

Albertson Mfg. Co. .. 

Shoes, Horse, Mule, *e. 


Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factory.$4.00 

Mis—Add $1 O keg to above orloes. 

Oat, Wrought— 

Ton lots...P ft 0# 

1000 % lots...0 0 3W# 

6000 lots....e ft 10 # 

Hhot.-HEhsrsmprtess, 2# off. oath, 6 days.* 

Drop, 0 bat. 26 O .$L1$ 

Drop. 0 oag. 6 0 .20 

Bock ana cnlUed, 0 26-0 bag.l.«i 

Book and Chilled. 9 6-k bag.84 

jssi&sstssxt .*» 1 . w . ..dls 20 ft 
Bon.—Jobben frequently give 6 *7)4 ft extra oe 
tbera 

Griffith's Black Iron.. . —dls 60*10 % 

m lffitb’s 0 . 8.,.-dls 80 * 60*10 ft 

Griffith’s Solid Cast Steel B. B. Goods.da 20 ft 

Old Colony (Sanford Pork ft Tool Co).dls 20 ft 

Bt. LoulaShovel Co.dls 20 * 20*7*4 ft 

Bussey, Bines * Co.-.dls 16 * 26 ft 

Hubbard*Co. dls90*30*7)4ft 

Lehigh Mfg. Oo... . .dls 60*10 ft 

Fnyue Pettebone * Son, list January, 1886... .dls 80 ft 

Bennington's (Lowman’s Patent),.dls 80*10 * 40 ft 

Borland's.Black Iron-.....dls60*l0ft 

Rowland’s Steel . ... dls60*6 * 60*10ft 

Shovels end Teats. 

Iron Head.dls 60*10*60*10*6 s 

Brass Head. ....dls60*10*10ft 

Sltelns, Thimble, 

Western list.. .dls 75*6 * 76*10 ft 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nor. 1,1887.... dls 20 ft 

Ooldbrookdal* Iron Oo .dls 60*10 ft 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins .....dl< 60ft 

Utlea Turned and Fitted..dls 85 ft 

BeSoaioVetallie. S. S. * Oo- new list,, dls 60*26*10 ft 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters.....$ dos £.26 

Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 9 dos goo 

Smith's Adjustable F. * a Strainer. 9 dosH.76 

Bfeess. Woods a Rim- Iron. Plated. 

18, Nested. 9 dos-. 70# 00# 

Hesh 30, Nested. 9 doe.. 86# $1.00 

Hesh 24, Nested. 9 dos.. 8L00 L10 

Rlntee.—School, by ease...-.dls 60*i0ft 

t. • ttlXJ 

•argent’s Patent Guarded.dls 70*10*10 ft 

Gai men new ust-.dls 40*10 ft 

Covert.dls 60*2 ft 

Covert, New Patent.-dls 60*6*2 ft 

Covert New R. K...da 60*2 ft 

Covered Spriaa.... -. ... . ole00*10*10ft 

o&OTWBSfw Jan. L 1886..-dU 86*3 ft 

ffipehe ranvne —iron..dls 46 ft 

Bailey's (Stanley &* <4 ‘lL 6©.)*. !*.!*. 1 *. *. -Ais 40*10 ft 

GSaams’.. . .dls 90 * 10 * 80 ft 

Brake Trimmers. 

8SSfS ;, "v:::8&S8 S 

63 fa , ‘ al - 

*" to 

Basting, Geaaral Stampmg Oak Ust......dls 70*10ft 

•oUdTable and Tea, Central Stamping Company's 

Ust. .die 70*10 ft 

Buffalo. t. K * on.. ..rta*8+4*2« 

ftOasr-Plotsd—4 mos. or 6 ft cash 81 days. 

Meriden Brit. Oo., Regers.-dls 60 ft 

C. Rogers * Bros.die 60 ft 

Rogers * Bro.—....501 

Reed* Barton...-dls 60 ft 

Wm Regers Mfg. Oo. .<SU 60*10 * 60*fft 

■Unnson. tf an. MlUer * 00 ... .dfs 60*io % 

svolmes * Rewards SUrer Oo-dls66*10 * 60*10*6 1 

H- * £. 811 ver Co. Mexican Silver.dls 60*6 ft 

B. * R. Silver Oo., Durham Silver.-dls 60*6 ft 

German Silver..dls 60 * 60*6 ft 

German 811ver. Hall * Elton.dls 60*6 f, cash 

Nickel Silver... ..dls 60*6*60*10*5 ft. cash 

Britannia.. .da 00 « 

Board man'g Flat Ware.,..aa60*lo ft) e * 

Boardmsn’s Nickel Sliver.dls 50 ft > s 

Board man’s Brlt’nla Spoons, case lota... ..dig 60 ft) « 


Elliptic. Sonoord, Platform and Half Scroll. 

.-dls 60 * 00*6 ft 

CUff 's Bolster Springs .dls 26 ft 

SsSfii!!*? *f.<*«• •«® * 

Try Sonare and T Bevels.dls 60*10*10 * 70 ft 

Disston’s Try 8quare and T Bevels.-dls 46*10 ft 

Wintvrbottom’s Trv and Miter. . dss 80*10 « 

Btarrett’s Micrometer CaUper Squares.. dls 26 ft 

Staples. 

Fence Staples, Galvanised \ 8aine price as Barb Wire. 
Fence Staples, Plain .j See Trade Report. 

Steelyards...-..dls 40 * 10*60 ft 

Sleeks and Dice. 

Blacksmith’s, Waterford Goods....dls 80*5 * 80*10ft 

Lightning Screw Plate.dls 26 * 80 ft 

Reece’s New Screw Plates... .dls 83)4 * 88 ) 4*6 % 

Stone. 

Hlndostan No. 1. 8 #t Axe, 844#; SUps Na L 6 #.. 
Sandstone... 9 a. 2 # 


Washita Stone, Extra.9 *,* 1 * 2l2# 

Waanlta Stone. No. 1 .9 a, 16 * 16# 

Wasnlta Stone, Na 2..—9 a.ll * 12# 

Washita 8 Hps, No. L Extra.9 a, 40 * 42# 

Washita Slips, No. 1..9 a. 80 * 82# 

Arkansas Stone. No. 1, 4 to 6 in.9 a, $1.86 

Arkansas Stone. No. 1, 6 to B in. 9 a, $1.76 

Turkey Oil Stone.-. 4 to sin.. 9 a. 4 b# 

Turkey Slips.... ..9a, $1.00* $1.60 

Lake superior, Chase.9 a, 16# 

Lake Superior Slips, Chase..9 a. 81*82* 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, 9 a.18 * 20# 

Seneca Stone. High Rounds, 9 a.-20 * 26* 

8 eneoa Stone. Small Whets. 9 gro.$24.Co 

ittve Pell ah.— Joseph Dixon’s.. e gro $ 6 . dls 10 ft 

0«n..9 gro$4.60, dU 10ft 

Gold Medal. 9 gro $6.00, dls 26 ft 

f Mirror”..9 gro $6.00, dls - ft 

Lustro...9 gro $4.76 net 

H?by... . ....9 gro$8.76net 

Rising tun, 6 m. lots.9 gro $6.60 

Dixon’s Plumbago....... -9 a 8 #net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, 9 gro.$ 5.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel...-. -9 gross. $18 

Yates’ Liquid, 2 8 6 10 galTcans 

M gal... 80.30 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish 40-lb cans, per lb., 15 # 

Jet Black.9 gro $8.60 

Japanese .9grog.60 

Diamond O. K. Enamel. .. 9 gro $13.00 

Bonn ell’s Liquid Stove Polish. 9 gro $tf .00 

Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish .. 9 gro $*.00 

Black kagle Ben line Paste, 6 and 10 lb. cans....i2)«* 

Black Jack Water Paste, 5 ana 10 lb. cans. 1 gu# 

Nickel Plate Paste, per gross. .,..13.00 

American Iron Carpet Tacks.dls 80* fl0*6ft 

Steel Carpet Tseas. ...-dls 80 ^ 80*5 ft 

Swedes Iron Carpet Taoks.. . dls mu *80*6# 

American Iron Cut Taoks.. dls 76 * ? 6 *io t 

Swedes iron Tacks.dls 76*6 * 76*10 ft 

Swedes Iron Upholsterers' Taoks. 

I _ die 75*10 * 75*10*5 ft 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks.dls 75*10*75*10*5 ft 

Tinned Swedes Iron Upholsterer*’ Tacks. 

« w dig 75*10* 75*1< *5 ft 

Gimp and Laoe Tacks..dls 75*10*76*10*5 ft 

Tinned Gimp and Laoe Tacks..dls 76*10 * 76*10*6 ft 
Swedes Iron Trimmers' Tacks.dls 76*10 * 76*10*6 ft 

8 wedes Iron Miners’ Taoks.dig 76*10 * 76 *. 0*6 ft 

3«edea Iron B1U Posters’ or Railroad Tacks. 

dls 76*10 * 75*10*6 ft 

Swedes Steel Tacks.aU kinds (Swedes Iron prtce^tet) 

„ dls 80 * 80*6 ft 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout Nr * .d'« 60*10$ 

Finishing Nalls.ais 70*10 * 70*10* lu ft 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls 70*10 * 70*10*10 

Ttn’ed Trunk and Clout Nalls dls 70*10 * 70*10*10 

Basket Nalls.. .dls 70*10 * 70*10*101 

Common and Patent Brads... dls 70*10 * 70*10*10 $ 

Hungarian Nails.dis70*l0 * 70*10*10 ft 

Chair Nalls.-...dls ?0*1C * 70 * 10*10 ft 

Zinc Glalsers’ Points. *t«L0«so0*5ft 

Cigar box Naus. dls 60*10 * 50*10*6 1 

Picture-Frame Points.dls 60 * 10 * 60 * 10*6 ft 

Looking-Glass Taeks.dls 60*10 * 60*10*5 « 

Leathered Carpet Taoaa..dls 60*10 * 60*lu*5 ft 

Brash Taeks-..dls 60*10 * 60*l< *6 « 

Shoe Finders’.List Jan. 2,1888. dis lu*lo * 10 * 10*6 ft 
Lining and Saddle Nails, Ust Jan. 1. 1880 : 

Slivered.dls 30*18*10 ft 

Japanned. .dls 20*10*10 ft 

Double-potntsd Taeks.86 ft 

Wire Carpet Nalls.dig 60*10 « 

Wire Brads and Nalls.8ee Nalls, Wire 

Steel Wire Brads, R. * E. Mfg. Co.'s dis60910ft 

Tap Here re.—Common and Bin* ....dls 30 * 10 $ 


Tap Berers.—Common and Bin* .. ..dls 30 * 10 $ 

dark's..dls m* 0 36 ft 

Tapes* Measertag.—A m e ri can.... dls 86*10 ft 

S^«rtennan''s! ’. 1 !*. '.! .! .1!!!!! ..RegiilarVlsV dte 26 <d 30 i 

Thermeasetera.—Tin case.dls 80 • 80*10 ft 

Thimble Bkelaa*—See Skeins. 

Ties, Bale.—Steel Wire, 8tan*rd Ust.dls 60*io*6< 

#9...du M • », 

Punches See Punehea 

Snips. J. MaLllnsoa * Oo.dig 83v$« 

Tinware. 

| Stamped, Japanned * Pleoed, Ust Jan. 20. 1 ^ . 

.. ... .. .dls 70*10 * /0*10*6 ft 

Tire Bendera. Upaettera, See. 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upeetters.dls 15 ft 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.dls 16 ft 

Tobacco Cutters, 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo. (Champion;.-dls 30*10 * #0 s 

Wood Bottom.-.9 dos $6.00 * $6.25 

All Iron,.9 dos $4.26 

Nathan Look Co.’s.9 dos $18.00, dls 50 * 66 ft 

Wilson’s.dS 66 ft 

Sargent’s.9 dos $24, dls 66*10 ft 

Acme... . ... 9 dos $80.00,dls40ft 

Traneem Lifters 

Wollensak*s Class8 and 4, Bronsee Iron. 01 * 60 « 

WoUenssk’s Class 3 and 4, Bronse Metal...dls 25 ft 

WoUensak’s Class 8 and 4, Brass.dls 86 ft 

Wollensak’s Skyitsht Lifters.dls 36 ft 

Crown. Eagle and 8hleki.dls 60 ft 

Belher’s bronsed Iron Rods list Jan. I, i887.dU o0*v 
Belher’s Beal Bronse or Nlekel Plate....dls 60*2ft 

Bxeelsior. .:.dis60*t0*s> 

Shaw’s. . -dls 60* 10 • 

Psyson’s Universal..-..ols 40 • 40*10 % 

^Trapa* 

Newhousa.dls 85 # 40*» ft 

Oneida Pattern.-.-dls 70 • 7C *6 ft 

Game. Blake's Patent-.dls 40*10*6 ft 

Mouse and Hot — 

Mouse. Wood. Cboxer.9 dos boles ll*lt# 

Bouse, Round Wire.9 dos $1.60, dls 10 ft 

House, Cage. Wire.9 dos 82.60, dls 10 ft 

Mouse. Catob-’emAllve. 9 dos £.60. dls 16 ft 

Mouse, ” Bonansa .9 gross $10 net 


Mouse. Delusion.9 gross $18.00, dls IS ft 

Bat. -Deeoy *..V grow moo, dis 109 

Ideal..9 gross $10 

S rclone . ...... 9 gross $ 6^6 

otchklss Metallic Mouse, 6 -hola traps ....9 dos 00 # 

In fuU cases. .9 dos 76# 

Trowels. —Lothrop’s Brick and Plastertng-dis S 6 9 

Reed’s Brick and Plastering...dls IS ft 

Disston's Brick and Plastertaig-.Jdls IS O 26*10 9 

Peaoe’s Plastering. . ...dls 20 ft 

dement * Maynard's..dls M ft 

Rose’s Brick.dis 16 G SO ft 

Braoe's Brlok.dS SS ft 

WorraU’s Brick and Plaatsrlng.dlsSOft 

Garden. ...dls 70 ft 

Triers.—Batter and Cheese..dls S5 9 

Tracks* Warekoaeo* #ke. 

B. * L. Block da’s Ust. __—-.dls40 9 

Takes. Boiler.—bee Pipe 

Twine. BO. B. 

No. 3, FUx Twine, 14and *» Balls..-2N 80# 

Na 12, ” ” MandU ” -..21# 23# 

No. IS, ” •' $ and m •• .-18# 28# ... 

Na 24, ” M V and m M .-.18# 28# .. 

Na80, ” ” f and U - ... 10 # 27# 

No.384,Mattrass, f andU ” .48*80# 

Chalk Line, Cotton, U » Balls.-. 86 # 

2-Ply Hemp, W and wTa Balls (Spring Twine). 11 W# 

8 -PlyHemp'ra B sBa ..lSGlffilf 

8 -Ply Hemp, 11 # a Balls.U S ufl# 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balls to a.15# * 10 # 

2, 8 . 4 and 6 Ply Jute, 14 a Balls ...-JO# 

Cotton Mops—0,3 .12 and 16 a to dos.18# 

VKIS’box. . .—.. dls 00* Of *6 ft 


V Solid Box..—.. dls00*00*6ft 

rkrallsi 

Fisher * Norris Double Screw.dls 16*109 

Stephens’.....dls 36 G 80ft 

Parker’s...dls 20 *85 ft 

Wilson’s...dls 66 ft 

Howard’s.dls 40 ft 

Bonney’s.-..dls 40*10 ft 

MiUers Falls.d*s 40 * 40**0 ft 

Trenton..dls 40*6 _ 40*10 ft 

Merrill’s.........dls 16*309 

Sargent’s.dis 00*10*10 ft 

Backus and Union..dts 40 ft 

Double Screw Lee...dls 16*10 ft 

Prentiss...dls 90*5 * 85 ft 

Simpson’s Adjustable...r is40 ft 

Bate Filers — 

Bonner’s. Nos. 3*8.9 dos 815.00, dls 4 *10 ft 

Steam's...-dls 83)4*10 * 3814*10*10 ft 

Stearn’s 811ent 8aw Vises.dls 88L * 86 ft 


Sargent’s.dls 00)4*10 ft 

Hopkins’.9 doa *7JO dls 10 9 

Beading.dls 40*10 ft 

Wentworth..dls 80*109 

Combination Hand Visa.9 gro. 848.00 

CoweU Hand Vises...dls 30 ft 

Bauer’s Pipe vises.dls 10 ft 

W agon Boxes. 

Per lb. .... . .*W# 

Wagon Jacks.—Daisy .......9 dos94.00. dls26 ft 

Wa»kor Cotters. 

Smith’s Patent..9 dos IlS.OO.dL#0*10*10ft 

Johnson’s.9 doe $ 11 . 00 , dls 8M« ft 

Penny’s -.-9 dos PoLJH; Jap’d. $18. .dls 56 ft 

Appleton’S .9 dos $10.00, dls 00*10 ft 

Bonney’s .dis 80*101 

Washers. 

Sise. H 6-10 $4 $4 $4 1 

Washers. 1 6 I 4 4% m ^34 *54 8V4 

In lots less than 200 k, 9 k, add 6*b boxes 1 # to 
Ust 

Wedges.—Iron.9 k 8 ) 4 # 

Steel.-9 k 4 # 

Well Bueketst ialvaslied. 

Hal’s..9 dos .JOQt., 84.26: 14 at., 86J8 

Iron Clad. .9 doa., 14 qt., MM * 84.60 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.9 doa $Uf * $4.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top.9 dos $4.0( *$L20 

Well Wheele—8 m., $2.26: 10 la., $2.70- lSim- 
$».ur 
Wire, 
froa— 

Market. Br. * Ann., Not. 0 to IS.dls 70*10*76 s 

Market. Ooppvred.cNos. 0 to 18.dls 70*70*6 S 

Market. Galvanised, Nos. 0 to 18..dls 66*6 « 

Market Ttn'd. Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18. . dls 67)4 ft 
stone Br. * Ann’d. Nos. 10 to 18...M 721 mrmM ft 
Stone. Bright *Ann’dA9os. 13 toS0.....dla76*75*6 ft 

Stone. Br. * Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 80..dls 76*10*6 ft 

Stone, Ttn’d. Tln’d list. Nos. 18 to 88-dls 70*70*10 ft 
Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 24.dls 70*6*70*10 ft 

Galvanised Fenoe......... .dls06ift 

Annealed Fence. Nos. 8 * 3.-dls 76 ft 

Annealed grape. Nos. 10tol4....i.dls 76 ft 

Brass. 11 st, Jan-18.’84.dts 16 * SO s 

Cooper. Ust Jan. 18,1884.dls 26 ft 

Bara renoa....See Trade Report 

Wire oa Spools....—dts 06 ft 

Malta's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dls 40 ft 

Malta’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 80 ft 

Cast Steel Wire-..dls 60 t 

Stabs’ Steel Wire.................-1*00 lot. dis 90ft 

Meet Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80.66# 9 5 

Pismire Ware. ....dls 00 * 10 ft 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.91000 $3.00, dls as < 

Wire Clothes Lines. See Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Betting. See. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 84. 9 100 sq ft..$L90 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 83, 9 100 sq. ft.$£00 

Galvanised Wire Netting.. 'dU 70*10 * 76 ft 

Wire Qaeda.—See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rape.—List May L1880. 

Iron.... .dls 80 9 

Cast Steel.dls 40.9 

Baxter’s Diagonal.dlt 40*1 *60 ft 

Coes’ Genuine.da 66*8 

goes’ ”Mechanics’”.—dls 65*10*8 t 

Girard Standard....di«70*l0 • 

MachlnUtt, Sterling Wrench Co.da 70*10*9 

Lamson * Sessions' E n g ine e r s'.da 00*10 % 

lamson * Sessions' Standard.da 70*10 ft 

Coes’ Pattern, Wrought.1 

SSil . 


BemSs * Call’s Patent Combination.....dla SS 9 

Bemfs * CaU’s Merrick’s Pattern .dls 86 ft 

Bemls * CaU’s Brim's Pattw—.da 16 ft 

Bern is * Call’s Cylinder or Gas ripe.-dls 40*5 ft 

Bemls * CaU’s No. 1 Pipe.-.dls 85*6 ft 

Board man’s..—..dis **10 ft 

Always Ready.dls 86*6 % 

Alligator.dls 60 ft 

Donohue's Fnglnssr...dls 20*10{2 

Acme. Bright.......dls 60*1 9 

Diamond Steel..da 66*8 % 

Wringers. Cletbes. 

List Jan. 10 1888 . $2.60 off. 

SVrevght Gleeda* 

Staples Books * 0 .. a Jan. IS. *87.aa *0*90*50*s$» 
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THE IRON AGE. 


December 8, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

DbCEMBER 5, 1888. 

The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND 8TRBL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

H to 2 in. round and square.. I M ~ , on /» <> rw 

lto 6 in. x % to 1 in. .V..1*>®2.00# 

Refined Iron: 

94 to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to 4 in. x 94 to 194 in. to 2.10® ... # 

496 to 6 in. x 96 to 1 in. ) 

1 to 6 in, i y and 6-16 .W lb 2.80 ® _ # 

Rods—96and 11-16 round and sq..$ lb 2.20 ® ... # 
Bands— 1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12 .» to 2.80 ® 2.4* 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10, 1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

2 2 2 Weights per square foot and prices 

£ & £ per pound. 


Bands—1 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 12.# lb 2.80 ® 2.4* 

•• Burden Best *’ Iron, base prioe.. $ lb 8.00 ® ... # 
Burden’s “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, base 

price..to 2 80®_ f 

“Ulster”.to lb 8.10 ® ....* 

Norway Rods .4.00 ® 5.00* 

IWercliant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoo, base 

price in small lots. 294 * 8* 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots894* **94* 

Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots.5944 ® 6* 

For Classification and Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant 8te»l Association of the United States. June 1, 
1888, see The Iron Age, June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 


•o 

*5 ! 


48-96— 

48- 

60-96- 


5 


_ 

25 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

72 

25 

25 

25 

26 

28 

30 

_ 

25 

25 

25 

27 

29 

88 

-96 

25 

25 

26 

28 

80 

84 

— 

25 

25 

27 

29 

81 

35 

96 

25 

25 

23 

30 

32 

36 


25 

25 

30 

32 

37 


-96 

25 

26 

31 





R. Q. Cleaned. 


2 d qual. 

4.88®.* 

4.75®.* 

5.12® .* 


Common American. R. Q. Cleaned. 

10 to 16.$ ft> 2.75 ® 2.80* 8.25 ®.* 

17 to 2C .lb 2.85 ® 8 00* 8.25 ® 8.50 * 

81 to 24.^ to 8.00 ® 8.10* 8.50 ® * 

25 and <16_to 3 20 im .... 8.50 ®.* 

27 .# to 8.85 ® 3.3794* 8.75 ®.* 

28 .$ lb 8.50 ® .. ..* 4.00 ® * 

B. B. 2 d qual. 

Calv'd, 14 to 20, # to. 4.50 ® .. .. 4.88®.* 

•Calv'd, :l to 24, # to, 4.8794 <& • • -• 4.75®.* 

Calv'd, 25 to 26, # to. 5 25 ®... . 5.12® .* 

Calv'd, 27. # to, 5.62*4 ®. 5.48 ®. t 

Calv’d. 28. ^ to, 6 00 ®. 5.85®. ..* 

Patent Planished.$ to A 10* B. 9* 

Russia.$ to 9*4*® 10 * 

American Cold Rolled B. B.^ to 5* ® 7* 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast.# to 15 * 

Extra Cast .$ to 1694 ® 17 * 

Swaged, Cast. § to 16 * 

Best DoubleShear.$1 to 15 * 

Blister. 1st quality.$ to 1294 * 

German Steel, Best. y to 10' * 

2d quality.$ to 9 * 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1 st quality.§ to 16 * 

8 d quality.F to 14 * 

3d quality.191b 12 * 4 * 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca. Pigs. 26* 

Straits. Pigs.25* 

English. Pigs. 2494 * 

Straits In Bars..26* 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.:.1C 10x 14. 36 . 00 ® .... 

“ • .IC, 13x18. 6.25® .. 

“ 10,14x20. 6 . 00 ® .... 

“ “ .tC, 20*28. 12.60® .... 

44 •* .tx. 10x14. 7.50® .... 

• 44 .IX,12x12. 7.75® .... 

“ .IX. 14 x 20. 7.50 ® .... 

44 44 .IX. 20 x 28.. 16 60® . .. 

44 44 .DC, 1294 x 17. 5.75® ... 

44 44 ... ; ..DX, 12HX 17.. .. 7 25 ® .... 

Call and Grade......IC. 10x 14.... ,. 6.00 a> . ... 

44 “ .IC. 12x12. 6 26 ® ... 

“ 10.14x20. 6.00® .... 

44 .IX. 10x14 ..... 7.50® .... 

44 ** IX, 12x12. 7.75® .... 

44 “ ...IX .14 x 20 . ... 7.50 ® .... 

Allaway Qrade.IC, 10 x II.... .$5.8794 ® 

44 “ IC, 12x12. 6.50® .... 

44 •• IC, 14 x 20 .5.8794® .... 

44 44 IC, 20 x 28. 11.60® .. 

“ . 44 IX. 10 x 14. 6.25 ® .. 

44 44 ...IX, 12 x 12 . 6.50® .... 

“ “ IX, 14 x 20 . 6.25® .... 

44 44 .IX, 20 x 28. 18.00 


...DC, 1294 x 17 .00® 

. .DX, 1294 x 17 . 6 . 00 ® 


Coke Plates —Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC. 10 x 14,14 x 20.$5.00® .... 

10 x 20 . 7.50® .... 

20x28.10.25 ® .... 

IX, 10 x 14, 14 x 20. 6.76 

BY Grade—IC, 10 x 14.14 x 20 .4.60 ® ... 

Charcoal Plates.—Teme. 

Dean Grade.-lC, 14 x 20.$4.6294 ® ... 

20 x 29 . 9&® .... 

IX, 14x20. 5.6294 ... 

20 x 28 .ir.8794 ® .... 

Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 20.4.M ® .... 

20 x 28 . 9.00® .... 

IX, 14 x 20. 5.50® ... 

20 x28.10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates. 

CXX, 14 x 26.112 sheets. .$12.50 ® $12r5 

IXX, 14 x 28. 112 sheets.... 12 75 ® 

1XX, 14 x 31.112 sheets . 14.25 ® 

Copper. 

Butt:; Pig,*.Bar and Ingot. 4*; Old Copper, 8* 
$ to. Manufactuied (including all articles of 
which Coppe )is e 'omponent of chief value), 
46 i.ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Bake. .® 1854# 

41 Anchor ” Brand..® 18 * 


84-96- 26 27 

84-96 27 28 

Over 84in.wide 28 80 


Ail Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.28 0.80 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, 94 inch diameter and over, per 

pound...25* 

Circles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of 8heet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prioes of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

>egment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28* 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29* 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81* 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each.8* 

Tinning sheets on one side, 80 x 60 each .80* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. .15* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each. 12* 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 62 

in.) each....12* 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. 294 * 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 


Seamless Copper. 

% inch $ to.50* 

9 i “ 44 40* 

94 44 “ 39* 

1 44 44 87* 

194 “ “ 34* 


Seamless Brass. 

94 inch ^ to.47* 

94 4 4 44 41 * 

94 44 44 39* 

« “ “ 87 * 

% “ “ 36* 

1 44 “ 34* 

194 “ “ 31# 


Boll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list.10 ® 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 # 100 to. 

Western Spelter.594* ® 6* 

44 Bergenport ”.8*%? 

44 Bertha. 7% ® 8* 

Zlne. 

Duty; Sheet, 294* V to. 

600 ib casks.694* 

Per to ..794* 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. $2 # 100 to. Old Lead, 2* to. Pipe 
and Sheets, 8* $ to. 

American.494 ® 494* 

Newark.494 ® 494* 

Bar.594* 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— 694* 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15* 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade disoouut.45c 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.794* 

Solder. 

94 ® 94 (Guaranteed). 16* 

Extra Wiping.1394* 

The prices of the manv other qualities of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

A nt im oil y, 

Cookson.$ to 1394 ® 14# 

Halletts . 44 1194* 

I* 111 in be »•*' Bra** Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops. 55*10*2 

Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks. &c .66*10*2 

I Corporation Cocks.. 55*10*2 


Corporation Cocks, 44 MueUer'* Pattern, from 

Western list.56*10** 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks....50*10** 

Compression Basin Cocks. 50&10&2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.60*10*2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50*10** 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Qo^l^g ....... .. ... ....... jjM rt&a 

Compression Double Bath Cocks.90*10*2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Pill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.50*10** 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.56*10*2 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.56*10*2 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath anJ Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.56*10*2 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints fluid Strainers 56*10*2 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25.dislO 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.20...dislO 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions.56*1062 

Union Joints. 60*16*2 

HydraDt Nozzles, Handles ana Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.65*1062 

Hose Goods ...55*10*2 

Steam and Gat Fitters’ Brass aa4 
Iron Work, 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.00*10*2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Wheels....40*10*2 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

00*10*2 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves..... 00*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.00*10*2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frink's Patent. 

60*10*2 

Brass Cross and Check Valves. . ... 00*10*2 

Brass Check Valves.00*1062 

Brass Hose Valves.00*1062 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .66&!0££ 

Brass Safety Valves.. OO&lOli 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50&1M2 

Brass Whistle Valves.00*1062 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Vslvcs. 

00*1062 

Bra m Butterfly and Throttle Valves.60*1062 

Brass Pump Valves.60*10*2 

Brass Steam Cocks. 5794*10*2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks. 6794*10*2 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Oops.. 

<60*10*2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Ot |t^ 

Bra® Lubricators..60*30*2 

Brass Air Valves.. .. . .©it 10*2 

Brass Air Cocks.60*10*2 

Brass Gauge Cocks.6B*Mftf 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .60*10*2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.60*lQ*2 

Brass Test Pumps. 80 *10*1 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.. «;.CS&££££ 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.. 

Brass Union Joints.....00*3162 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. . .55*70*2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.65*10*2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie, Cros9 and Checz 

Valves .65*10*2 

Iron Body Safety, Throttle, Back Pressure. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.65*10*2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron . 65*10*2 

All Iron Valves.65*10*2 

IHlMcclIancou*. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.70*10 

Plugs and Bushings.75*10 

Malleable Iron Unions.67J4 

Malleable Iron Fittings.« 

Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.to 22 ® 2U 

44 Ordinary. . 6< 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 ® 15f 

44 44 best. 284 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 84; assorted cans, 11# 

Blue. Prussian, fair to best.40<&55f 

44 44 44 in oil.45® 55# 

44 Chinese dry . 70# 

4 ‘ Ultramarine.18® 80# 

Brown, Spanish. 1H# 

Van Dyke.10 ® 12# 

Dryers. Patent American, ass’d cans, 9#; kegs, 7# 

Green, Chrome . 15 ® 23# 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 ® 18 ® 25< 

Green, Paris.good, 20f; best, 25# 

Green, Paris in oil .good, 80#; best, 35# 

Iron »'ait>t, Bright Red..!b 29(# 

Iron Paint, Brown . # to Dw 

Iron Paint, Purple.^ »# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Red....#? Ib G4# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Red .® 594 # 

Tron Paint, Ground iu oiL Brown.to 594 # 

Iron Paint, Ground, Purple.....^ to 0 # 

Litharge.•--W 

Mineral Paints. 2 ® If 

Red I^ad. American.-JV 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.31.65@fl.7l 

Red Venetian in oil.asst'd cans, 11# ; kegs, 

Red Indian Dry.9 @ 

Rose Pink. 10® ISf 
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lmproted Drainage Pump. 

We show on this page one of a line of 
improved pumps for drainage, dredging 
ana other similar purposes, built by the 
Morris Machine Works, of Bald wins vi lie, 
N. Y. It is known as their No. 12 direct 
connection pump for irrigation and drain¬ 
age, and was originally intended to be used 
as a bilge pump for use on vessels. Hav¬ 
ing a capacity of 10,000 gallons per minute 
it was thought that it would serve a valu¬ 
able purpose in case of collision. A hori- 


pressure in its seat. The union would 
seem to make a tight joint with compara¬ 
tively light pressure. 


A New 38-Inch Lathe. 

Lodge, Davis & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are building a new 38-inch lathe 
which embraces several novel features. 
Among these is the depth of bed, with 
liberal amount of metal in the upper and 
lower portions especially, and having the 
two siaes tied together by diagonal braces 


either direction. There is also automatic 
cross feed, these two feeds being so ar¬ 
ranged that one cannot interfere with the 
other. The feed rod may be driven by 
gearing when desired, so that feeds can 
be obtained, ranging from 100 per inch 
to 5 per inch, in either carriage or cross 
feeds. No worm gear is used in the car¬ 
riage apron. The feed rack is cut of 
steel. A stop is provided for automati¬ 
cally disengaging the feed at any prede¬ 
termined point. The lead screw, as in all 
lathes built by this firm, is inside of the 



DRAINAGE PUMP, BUILT BY THE MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


zontal engine is used for driving. It has 
a 17-inch cylinder, with 10-inch stroke, 
and can be safely run at a high speed. 
The whole outfit is compact and substan¬ 
tial. 


Metallic Wire-Packed Unions. —Mr. 
John A. Prindle, of the Worswick Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has brought 
out a novel and effective wire-packed 
union for pipes, &c. The essential feat¬ 
ure of the device consists in a recess in the 
union with its interior wall perpendicular 
and its exterior wall inclined and a met¬ 
allic wire packing with open ends, con¬ 
forming in size and shape to this recess. 
The wire is preferably brass spring wire, 
and is bent into circular form. The ends j 
of the wire are dressed accurately, so as to 
abut fairly, the wire being of such length 
that the ends meet when it is laid without J 


crossing each other, the object being to 
secure rigidity in resisting torsional as 
well as other strains. The head stock has 
a bearing upon, and is bolted securely to, 
the bed throughout its length instead of 
at the ends only, and the inside web is car¬ 
ried up as near as possible to the back 
bearing, which has to resist the thrust. 
The spindles are of steel, the main bearing 
being 5| x 9 inches and the back bearing 
being 5 x inches. The tail stock also 
has a bearing on the bed along its entire 
length, and is clamped by four bolts. For 
convenience in handling it is provided 
with a crank handle, by means of which, 
in connection with a pinion, the feed rack 
is employed for moving it. In addition 
, to the inherent stiffness of the saddle the 
apron is secured to it in such a manner as 
to still further stiffen it. The compound 
| rest has automatic feed at any angle in 


bed immediately under the inside V and 
nearest the point of resistance. The nut 
is in two parts, which close upon it in the 
usual manner, working in a box, which 
forms a support for the screw as well. 
The screw is of steel, and geared to cut 
from 12 threads per inch to one thread in 
2 inches. The nut, as well as all manipu¬ 
lations of the feed, including the reversal, 
is operated from the front of the carriage, 
special attention having been paid to ease 
and convenience of handling. A steady 
rest accompanies the lathe. It has four 
jaws, and is proportioned in keeping with 
the general design of the lathe. The 
countershaft h°s tight and loose pulleys, 
24 inches in diameter for a 4-inch belt. 

The lathes are made with various 
lengths of beds, advancing by 2 feet up to 
, 24. tfhe weight with a 12-foot bed is 
12,000 pounds. 
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Collieries Between the Cumberland 
River and the Tennessee Talley. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific Railway passes over and alongside 
greater areas of coal and iron-ore bearing 
land than any nilroad in the United States. 
Coming from. Cincinnati it enters the great 
Cumberland coal field, a mile south of the 
Cumberland River, thence for 91 miles its 
track is entirely upon coal-bearing 
trata, and thence for 72 miles fur¬ 
ther south its track is never over 
a mile from coal-bearing strata, and 
a less distance from the well-known 
persistent vein of red fossil iron ore. Then 
passing Chattanooga and Wauhatchie for 
198 miles, one side or the other, and .fre¬ 
quently on both, are within 1 to 2 miles of 
veins of iron ore and coal. From Emory 
Gap to Dayton, 41 miles, is an unbroken 
vein of iron, ranging from 3 to 5 feet in 
thickness, and while it exists in many 
hills high above water level, actual min¬ 
ing operations have proven that it exists 
without diminution in quality over 225 
feet below water level. 

When the Cincinnati Southern was 
originally planned it was thought that 
Cincinnati might regain the trade which 
Louisville had drawn from her. A few 
enthusiasts told of the coal and iron, but 
the practical merchants of the Queen City 
thought that a mere nothing. Selling 
goods and buying produce was in their 
minds and eyes, yet it is probable that one- 
third of the traffic of the road is on these 
minerals. The facts which have been 
stated as to the Cincinnati-Southern Di¬ 
vision are also true of the Alabama Great 
Southern Division, the coal, however, 
being nowhere in such close proximity to 
the ore, but the amount of ore is much 
greater. The vein of ore is continuous for 
very nearly 198 miles, and is at some 
points on both sides of the line, and is for 
a long distance from 20 to 25 feet thick. 

We have stated that the line of the Cin¬ 
cinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
enters the coal-bearing strata about a mile 
south of the Cumberland River. The coal 
in section belongs to what is known in 
geology as the sub-conglomerate coals, being 
those seams existing in the shales and 
sandstones, between the lowest and great¬ 
est comglomerate and the limestone. These 
coals are wanting in many sections of 
country, but in the region now alluded to 
reach an unusual degree of excellence and 
regularity. The coal from what was called 
the Cumberland mines, on the river above 
the railroad bridge, was for many years 
boated down the nver to Nashville, where 
it sold in the market for considerably more 
than any other coal. The first mine on 
this railroad is at Happy Hollow; the ele¬ 
vation of the track there is 998 feet above 
sea level, and the coal seam is 100 feet 
higher. The first well-defined show of the 
conglomerate is at Flat Rock, ten miles 
south of Happy Hollow. The track is 
there immediately upon it, and its eleva¬ 
tion above the sea is 1300 feet. There is 
a general dip of all the strata and of 
course of the coal seams to the southeast. 
The elevation of track at Greenwood, three 
miles south from Happy Hollow, is 1200 
feet, the Greenwood seam is a little higher, 
but the Beaver Creek mines are much 
lower. The natural inference from these 
data would be that the coal of all these 
mines, Happy Hollow, Greenwood, Beaver 
Creek and Barren Fork, are all below the 
great conglomerate which shows so plainly 
and so massively at Flat Rock. 

As there has never been any thorough 
survey of the Tennessee coal field the exact 
dip of the strata to the southeast is not 
known, but it disappears forever among 
the horizontal strata after its well-defined 
appearance at Flat Rock, but is*to be 
found in the vertical pitched-up strata of 
Walden’s ridge. The disappearance of 


this great geological age-mark demon¬ 
strates the fact that all coals to the south¬ 
east belong to the series above it and 
may be more certainly depended upon for 
permanence in area and regularity in thick¬ 
ness. As already stated, the first mining 
operation on the line of this railway com¬ 
ing from the north is that of the Cleveland 
Coal Company, at Happy Hollow. Com- 

E ared with many others this mine is small, 
ut there are none anywhere more elegibly 
located for handling coal quickly and 
cheaply. The track w T hich goes to the 
coal-tipple is only 400 yards long, and the 
main entry is only about 150 feet from the 
top of the incline. The seam of coal 
ranges from 3£ to 4 feet in thickness. 
There are three entries into the mountain. 
The output is now about 150 tons per day. 
Fifty miners and 16 outside men of all 
kinds are employed. This mine is 172^ 
miles from Cincinnati. The chief market 
of their coal is Kentucky towns and cities. 
The capital invested amounts to $50,000. 

The next mine is Greenwood, 175| miles 
from Cincinnati. This was one of the first 
mines on the road, having been opened in 
1878, and it has been worked many years 
with varying fortune. The Greenwood 
seam of coal appears to be different from 
any other in the neighborhood; it is in an 
isolated series of knobs. In and around this 
mine about 440 men are employed. From 
Greenwood Station a wide gauge railroad 
runs down 6 J miles to Beaver Creek, where 
there is another mine owned by the same 
company. At this place 65 men are em¬ 
ployed. Two miles east of Beaver the 
same company is opening a new mine, with 
which it is connected by a narrow gauge 
railroad. This coal and that at Beaver is 
much lower than the track at Greenwood, 
therefore the cars are lifted up to a tipple 
on an incline. Three steam engines are 
used in getting the coal from the mines to 
the main line at Greenwood. The total 
product is about 280 tons per day, of 
which Greenwood supplies about 180 tons. 
The entire output is taken by the railroad 
for its own use. The area of land owned 
by this company is 20,000 acres. The 
coal of the new seam being opened by this 
company is said to be identical with the 
famous Cumberland coa! previously al¬ 
luded to. An incident of the perils of old 
boating times is related by one of the men 
at the mine: On one tide 24 boats started 
out loaded with coal and only six reached 
Nashville. The great trouble lies with 
the falls of the Cumberland. A peculiarity 
in mining this coal is that no powder is 
used, the coal being prized out in cubical 
blocks. The seam will average 4 feet in 
thickness. 

The next mine is Barren Fork. It it 
about 3 miles from the main line of the 
road, and is near Flat Rock Station. At 
this mine machines are used for mining. 
The output is about 10 cars per day, which 
is entirely sent to Kentucky markets. The 
Hellenwood Mine is 211 miles from Cin¬ 
cinnati in the State of Tennessee. It is 
the first of the mines that may be assumed 
to be above the great conglomerate. As 
the line of road comes into Tennessee, there 
is to be seen on the eastern side, rising to 
a very high elevation, a series of peaks and 
ranges, all of which contain coals above 
the conglomerate, and many rising high 
enough to contain some of the upper 
measure seams. This is especially true 
further south on the line, as in Morgan 
County only a few miles east rise the high 
mountains of the Crooked Fork country, 
which contain many valuable seams of 
coal. The Hellenwood has been opened 
for many years and worked with poor re¬ 
sults. It is now leased by Mr. Fry. The 
cause of former trouble was a seam of 
bony coal in the middle, which was very 
hard to get rid of, but Mr. Fry writes that 
this has almost entirely gone out. The 
output is now about 60 tons per day. 
From 18 to 20 men are employed. This 


mine is owned chiefly by parties in Chatta¬ 
nooga. The next mine is near Robbins 
Station, 218 miles from Cincinnati and 117 
miles from Chattanooga. This operation 
is known fcs the Robbins Coal Mining 
Company. The same seam of coal is 
worked here as at Glenmary. The mine 
was opened July, 1887, and they have 
driven in a main entry 2500 feet. The 
seam ranges from 3 to 4 feet in thickness. 
The output averages 240 tons a day; 70 
miners and 30 outside men are employed. 
The property is owned by persons in 
Chattanooga. It is their intention to erect 
ovens and manufacture coke. At Hoff¬ 
man’s Switch a small operation has been 
commenced, which will be of considerable 
importance when gotten into the hands of 
persons with capital sufficient to develop 
it. It is called the Ottburg Coal Com¬ 
pany, and they have a lease on 1000 acres 
at the remarkably low price of $100 per 
year. 

The largest coal-mining operation on 
this division of the Cincinnati, New Or¬ 
leans and Texas Pacific Railway is that of 
the Glenmary Coal and Coke Company. 
The mines of this company are located 
near Glenmary Station, 223 miles from 
Cincinnati and 112 miles from Chatta¬ 
nooga. The mines are 7300 feet from the 
main line, near the station-house. Of this 
distance 3500 feet is a standard gauge 
railroad to the coke ovens and tipple; 
thence a narrow gauge 3800 feet to the 
main entry. This mine was opened in 
1880, and had a somewhat precarious ex¬ 
istence for some years, but has been made 
a success under the excellent management 
of Col. John H. Clarke. The stockhold¬ 
ers of the company reside principally in 
Kentucky, but some are in Chattanooga 
Mr. Geo. W. Darnell, of Lexington, Ky., 
is president of the company, and Colonel 
Clarke is still superintendent. In 1881 
there were shipped from this mine 45,000 
tons, and 175 hands were employed, no 
coke being made. For the present year, 
1888, the shipments of coal will average 
400 tons per aay, and of coke from 65 to 
70 tons per day, while an average of 300 
miners and 100 outside hands are em¬ 
ployed. The length of the main entry, out 
of which the coal is brought, is but a poor 
indication of the system of underground 
railways inside, it being only 3300 feet, 
while one cross entry is 5000 feet long, and 
the total length of entries is 74 miles. The 
seam of coal has improved in thickness 
the further under the mountain, and at 
3000 feet is very regularly 4 feet thick 
The coal is all brought to this main entry 
by mules, thence it is pulled out by wire 
rope. When “a trip” of 50 to 60 cars is 
made up, the little locomotive on the nar¬ 
row gauge hauls them down to the tipple. 
In this handling so large a quantity at a 
time is one secret of the prontable opera¬ 
tion of the mine. 

This coal is very highly esteemed, and 
sells readily everywhere from Lexington, 
Ky., to Macon, Ga. The coke made is 
probably the best south of Virginia. Large 
quantities have been sent to Colorado and 
Arizona. It is made entirely from un¬ 
washed slack, and its analysis shows: 
Carbon, 91.00; ash, 9.00, and sulphur, 
0.480. The company have not gone into 
the wild craze, too common in the 8outh, 
of owning a large acreage not available for 
many years, but own only 3000 acres, a 
very large proportion of which carries the 
seam they are now working. 

This is the last mining operation imme¬ 
diately on the road line until the railway 
passes into the Tennessee Valley. 

It is estimated that nearly 40,000 square 
miles of the State of Colorado are under¬ 
laid with coal, embracing every variety, 
from the soft, clean and beautiful lignites 
to the highly bituminous, semi bitumi¬ 
nous and all grades of anthracite. 
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New Stationary Blast Forge. 

The accompanying cut illustrates a new 
stationary blacksmith’s forge, which was 
especially designed and built by the Buf¬ 
falo Forge Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
for the Burton Car Company, Witchita, 
Kan., to meet their requirements for 
extra heavy work. It has a large deep 
fire-pan, 62 x 48 inches by 10 inches deep, 
with fire-pit 4 inches lower still, giving a 
depth of 14 inches from top of bowl to 
bottom of tire-pit, thus making it especially 
adaptable to handling large and heavy 
work. For light work the gates on side 
can be opened and fire lowered 4 inches. 

The tuyere iron is extra heavy with a 
3 ^-inch blast gate, fitted with an improved 
anti-clinker triangular ball for regulating 
the blast, and is designed especially to 
withstand heavy service without burning 
out. The water and coal boxes are cast in 
one piece with the fire pan, with a sloping 
partition dividing the two for easy re¬ 
moval of coal. Although the patterns for 
these forges have been completed only a 
short time, we understand that they have 


Engineers and others, who have taken 
special interest in the work, and who know 
that a wind pressure of 56 pounds per 
square foot has been allowed for over the 
whole structure, would not expect any 
other result; but to the uninitiated the gale 
should certainly be reassuring. It is 
greatly owing to the necessity of providing 
for a large wind pressure that the bridge 
presents such a massive appearance, for the 
surface exposed to wind action is so large 
that there is a pressure of 8000 tons allowed 
for between the two cantilever end piers, 
due to wind alone; the stresses on the 
steel, however, from this and all other 
causes do not exceed one* fifth of the 
amount that would actually cause any part 
to fail. 

The method of recording the force of 
the wind at the works is very complete. 
On the Island of Inchgarvie are placed 
three wind gauges or pressure boards, the 
larger one, 300 square feet in area, is fixed 
square to the east and west winds, and of 
the two smaller ones of 1^ square feet area, 
one is fixed as above, and the other is free 
to swivel square to the wind in any direc- 
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already been supplied to the American 
Brake Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Bing¬ 
hamton Wagon Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Mexican National Railroad Com¬ 
pany, and others, thus indicating their 
advantages for wide range from hght to 
heavy work. 


Wind Pressures on the Forth Bridge. 

Mr. I. E. Tuit, of the Forth Bridge 
Works, writes as follows in the Scots¬ 
man with reference to the effect of the 
recent gales in Scotland on the Forth 
Bridge: 

That the high winds that have prevailed 
for the last few days could in any instance 
have beep serviceable is not easy to be¬ 
lieve, yet they should be the means of in¬ 
spiring confidence in a great number of 
minds when it is known that the Forth 
Bridge has withstood their power without 
sustaining the least damage. Of course 
some part of the timber stagings used for 
the purposes of erection, and also small 
wooden houses built for shelters for the 
men, which were situated on exposed 
parts of the structure, have been damaged; 
but the steelwork of the bride itself has not 
suffered at all, and although about 100 
cranes are distributed over the work, not 
one has sustained any injury. The total 
damage, indeed, can be made good with 
two loads of boards. 


tion. There are, in addition to these, 
some half-dozen others distributed over the 
works. The greatest pressure recorded 
during the present gale was on Friday, the 
16th inst., when it was 27 pounds per 
square foot on the large board of 300 
square feet area; 41 pounds on the small 
fixed; and 35 pounds on the movable 
boards. The wind, being southwest, did 
not strike the fixed board at right angles. 
At the other parts of the bridge an average 
pressure of 32 pounds per square foot was 
recorded. It will therefore be seen that 
the greatest pressure during the present 
gale, as recorded by the largest pressure 
board at the bridge, was not quite half 
that which has been allowed for in propor¬ 
tioning the various members of the Forth 
Bridge. 

T. H. Carter, Commissioner of the 
Southern Railway and Steamship Associa¬ 
tion, has issued the following circular: 
“ I am advised by a number of the furnace 
companies that it will be impracticable to 
report sales of pig iron within three days 
from date thereof, and there is a general 
expression of opinion from furnaces thus 
far heard from that the time within which 
sales may be reported should be extended 
to ten days, instead of three days, from 
date of sales. My letter of the 17th inst. 
is, therefore, modified so far as to allow”, 
when necessary, as much as ten days from 

D 


date of sales. The term ‘ regularly 
authorized agents,’ used in the letter, was 
intended to apply only to agents who are 
practically officers of the furnace com¬ 
panies, and not to commission merchants, 
who are, I suppose, in a certain sense 
agents for all the furnaces. To avoid 
duplicate reports or misunderstandings of 
any kind, it is desired that sales made by 
commission merchants shall be reported 
through the furnace companies for whom 
they are made.” 


Rope Driving. 


There are three types of grooves used in 
various works—one is the U-shaped groove 
for binder pulleys only, where the rope 
rests in the bottom of a semicircle large 
enough to hold it; another is the V-shaped 
groove, and a third is where the groove 
is approximately in the shape of an ellipse, 
the radius of the bottom groove being 
about 60 per cent, of the radius of the 
rope. The speed of such ropes is limited 
to about 5000 feet per minute, at which 
velocity the centrifugal force becomes a 
very important element in the capacity of 
the system for the transmission of power. 
The working stress of the ropes varies 
very widely in practice. As high as 500 
or 600 pounds have been applied on a 
2 -inch rope, although the best practice 
limits the stress upon such a rope to 
about one-half of that amount. The fol¬ 
lowing figures give the result of what has 
been shown to be good practice: 


Diameter 
of ropes. 
Inches. 

V/i 

1 11-16 
IK 


Working 
stress on 
one rope. 
Pounds. 
247 ^ 
220 
278 ^ 
330 
363 


Diameter 
of ropes. 
Inches. 
21-16 
2 1-16 
2 1-16 



Working 
stress on 
one rope. 
Pounds. 
256 
330 
349 
205 
330 


The advantages claimed for rope driv¬ 
ing are the absence of slip, the ability to 
turn the corners and to run to any desired 
distance; the cheapness of cost, it being 
about two-thirds that of leather, and also 
economy of maintenance. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that the mechanical 
efficiency of rope driving is not so high 
as by belt driving, that the power required 
to press the rope into the grooves, and 
then to pull it out as it leaves the pulley, 
is a large element in the problem, and also 
that the ropes are subject to a greater de¬ 
gree of wear than is estimated by their 
advocates. There is also a difference by 
reason of the fiber used, and ropes made 
of manila will not give results equal to 
those of cotton, unless the manila has 
been laid and treated especially for the 
purpose. 


The contract for the ironwork of the 
reconstructed Chamber of Commerce build¬ 
ing, on the corner of La Salle and Wash¬ 
ington streets, Chicago, has been awarded 
to Yierling, McDowell & Co., of the same 
city. They have sublet the contract tor 
the beams, girders and other wrought work 
to Jones & Laughlins. Steel alone will be 
used, and from 1200 to 1500 tons will be 
required. The original building has been 
remodeled to contain five stones, and a 
new superstructure of eight stories and an 
attic w ill be added. The w hole building 
will then consist of thirteen stories, a base¬ 
ment and an attic, and will be one of the 
tallest buildings in Chicago, or probably 
the tallest. The alterations are to be com¬ 
pleted by the 1st of August next. The 
building will be exclusively used for 
offices. Baumann & Huehl are the archi¬ 
tects. The Chamber of Commerce Vault 
Company are the ow ners. 


The connecting-rod of the new Puritan 
is" a forging 40 feet long and weighing, 
finished, 21 tons. 
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Copper for Electrical Purposes. 

Referring to the Elmore process of turn¬ 
ing out elecrically deposited copper pipes, 
Engineering says: 

The advantage to be derived by obtain¬ 
ing the best copper was perceived in the 
early days of submarine cable enterprise, 
and over 20 years ago Dr. Matthiessen car¬ 
ried out a series of careful and valuable 
experiments in order to fix a standard to 
which the various samples of commercial 
copper could be referred. By using elab¬ 
orate precautions he obtained the purest 
copper that was then practicable, and de¬ 
termined that a pure hard-draw n copper 
wire 1 m. in length and 1 gram in weight 
should have a resistance of 0.14G9 ohm at 
the temperature of 0° C. This standard 
has been in use up to the present and has 
been believed for many years to be the ex¬ 
treme limit of conducting power for cop¬ 
er. But, owing to the great care that 
as since been bestowed by copper manu¬ 
facturers, this standard has occasionally 
been surpassed, and by the introduction of 
the improved method under consideration 
has been rendered obsolete. Some of the 
early cables possessed a very low conduc¬ 
tivity,^! year by year steady improvement 
has been shown, until at the present date 
copper having a lower conducting power 
than 90 or 98 is rarely accepted. 

In order to obtain the best quality of 
copper for cable and other electrical pur¬ 
poses the practice of late years has been 
to get electro-deposited copper in the usual 
manner, and then to exercise the greatest 
possible care in melting it for casting into 
“ wire bars,” which are then drawn into 
wire. A very small amount of an impurity, 
such as arsenic, antimony, sulphur, phos¬ 
phorus, &c., gaining access to the metal 
at once greatly reduces the conductivity. 
At Birmingham, Swansea and other places 
dynamo machines and tanks are at work 
depositing scores of tons of copper weekly, 
but the metal produced, although pure, is 
of the usual granular or crystalline text¬ 
ure of electro-deposited copper, and pos¬ 
sesses very little tensile strength and co¬ 
hesiveness. Therefore, as above stated, it 
is necessary to melt it into “wire bars," 
and eveu if the greatest care is exercised 
the metal must deteriorate in the process. 

The new method has the important ad¬ 
vantage that impurities have no oppor¬ 
tunity of gaining access to the metal. By 
the nature of -the process it is necessarily 
and unavoidably pure. Special macliinery 
has been arranged so that an electro-bur¬ 
nished tube of any desired length, diame¬ 
ter and thickness can be cut spirally into 
a square wire, which can then be drawn 
down in the usual manner to any required 
diameter. The wire being drawn directly 
from the electro-burnished tube obviates 
entirely the necessity for melting, and thus 
constitutes altogether a new departure in 
the manufacture of pure copper wire. 
Some of the tests to which it has been 
subjected are very interesting. Two large 
coils of the new wire were taken, the wire 
of the first having a diameter of 0.113 
inch (about 12 B. W. G.), and the second 
a diameter of 0.05 inch (about 18 B. W. 
G.), both being extremely hard-drawn. 
In order, however, to be perfectly satisfied 
that the practical limit of harduess had 
been reached, the larger w T ire was drawn 
through 13 holes in a draw-plate (the last 
hole being of agate) without annealing, 
until the diameter of the wire was reduced 
to 0.057 inch. Its hardness may be judged 
of by the fact that the breaking strain was 
29 tons per square inch with an elongation 
of only } per cent. The No. 18 B. W. G. 
wire had a breaking strain of nearly 29 
tons per square inch, with an elongation of 
only | per cent. When these wires were 
annealed they showed an elongation of 25 
to 33 per cent, before breaking. 

The hard wire is admirably adapted for 
overhead telegraph wires, possessing tho 


two requisites of great strength and high 
conductivity. The efficiency ot dynamo 
machines and electrical instruments can be 
increased because a greater number of 
“ampere turns ” can be got within a given 
space. The copper tape or ribbon used so 
extensively for lightning conductors can 
be cut direct from the tube of any length 
and sectional area by the special machinery 
before mentioned. 


Lister’s Tnyere Iron. 


Messrs. Peter Lamp & Co., of Daven¬ 
port, Iowa, have just brought out an 
improved form of tuyere iron, of which 
we annex a cut. This clearly explains the 
construction adopted. No. 2 is the air 
chamber; 1, the tube where the blast 
is forced in from the bellows ; 3, 

the air passage where the arrows are 
marked, and through which the air is 
forced up into the basin; 6 shows where 
the fire is placed; 5 is the cup which is 
placed unaer the basin, and is held in place 
by a rod, 4, crossbar 10 and runs down 
through the bottom of chamber 2, and is 
raised and lowered by lever 9. The latter 
is held in place by post 8; 7 is a tube put 
in close at the bottom of the chamber, so 
as to blow out any particles of dust or 
melted iron that might overflow the cup. 
This tube is stopped up with a plug when 
the fire is being used. When the fire is 



Lister's Tuyere Iron. 


not in use the plug is removed, and draft 
enough will pass through the tube and up 
the chamber and into the fire, and will, it 
is claimed, keep the fire alive for two or 
three hours. By removing the plug the 
fire is always ready for use. No. 11 is a 
check-valve placed close to the nozzle of 
the bellows, so that the cup 5 can be set 
in a fixed position, and the blast can be 
regulated by the check-valve to suit the 
kind of work. The flange around the 
basin is left with a flat surface, so that a 
wrought-iron band can be shrunk on to 
revent the casting from cracking with the 
eat, making the whole tuyere iron more 
lasting and durable. 

The device is made is five sizes, the 
smallest for use by common horseshoers, 
and the largest in railroad shops, &c. It 
is in use at the United States Arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill. 


There were up to last June three blast 
furnaces in operation in all Canada. 
Within a year from now there will be ten 
working full time. Two of them will be 
situated in Montreal, and the other five 
scattered, principally through western 
Canada. Tne Pittsburgh Times says, the 
places where they will be located are so 
far kept quiet, as the contracts are not 
yet definitely concluded. The principal 
firms so far interested are J. P. W itherow 
and the Swindell Construction Company. 


The Pratt & Whitney Company have 
lately put on the market a most ingen¬ 
iously designed automatic grain scale, 
which will be found a very convenient 
machine for warehouses, mills, elevators 
and other places where means of weighing 
grain quickly and accurately are needed. 
A large bucket hanging in a frame receives 
the grain, and when a certain weight is in 


the Btream is automatically shut off and 
the load dumps the bucket. No springs 
of any kind arc used in the machine, the 
movements being operated by gravity 
alone. 


The Temple Water Tube Boiler. 


A recent issue of Industries contains il¬ 
lustrations of a type of water tube boiler 
which, although introduced in Prance 
more than two years ago, is but little 
known in this country. It is the invention 
of M. Felix du Temple, a French naval 
officer, who devised it with the primary 
object ot replacing the boilers of the loco¬ 
motive type generally used on torpedo 
boats. The boiler was first tried on the 
torpedo boat No. 20 in the French navy, 
ana appears to have given complete satis¬ 
faction, inasmuch as 27 trial runs were 
made with this boat without necessitating 
repairs of any kind to the boiler; and in 
view of this performance, the French Gov¬ 
ernment have ordered a 500 horse-power 
boiler of the same type, for their torpedo 
boat No. 54. The heating surface consists 
of a large number of drawn steel tubes0.4 
inch in external diameter, and bent into 
a zig-zag form, with their upper ends con¬ 
nected to a steam collector, and their 
lower ends to a rectangular water tube. 
The latter is outside of the furnace; but 
the steam collector is heated by the escap¬ 
ing fire gases, by which means thoroughly 
dry steam is produced. The boilers are 
made either with two water tubes or with 
one water tube only, and are accordingly 
classed as double or single boilers. The 
furnace of the boiler is protected by a fire¬ 
brick setting contained in an iron casing, 
which is carried up and forms the bound¬ 
ary of the flues. The feed water is intro¬ 
duced at the forward end of the rectangu¬ 
lar water tubes. These tubes are also 
joined by a breeches pipe in front with the 
lower part of the steam collector. As the 
water in the small tubes is evaporated, 
and ascends in the form of steam into the 
collector, its place is taken by water flow¬ 
ing down the breeches pipe into the hori¬ 
zontal water tubes, and thus a very efficient 
circulation is kept up. The inventor 
claims that by making the zig-zag tubes 
very small in diameter the danger of any 
of these tubes exploding is greatly mini¬ 
mized, while the rapid circulation due to 
the small diameter prevents the accumula¬ 
tion of sediment. The deposition of sedi¬ 
ment is limited to the collector and rectan¬ 
gular water tubes, and can be removed by 
the blow-off cock shown at the back of 
the boiler. The zig-zag shape of the small 
tubes provides for their expansion and 
contraction, without putting any sensible 
strain on the other parts of the boiler. 
Owing to the small quantity of water con¬ 
tained in the boiler, steam can be raised 
very quickly. The inventor claims that a 
500 horse-power boiler can be put under 
pressure in three-quarters of an hour, and 
that its total weight does not exceed 5J 
tons, or about 25 pounds per horse-power. 


In relation to the reported delay in the 
work upon the battle-ship Texas, Secretary 
Whitney says the plans of that ship are not 
wrong in any respect. After Mr. Bryce- 
Douglas, the great engineer who designed 
the engines of the Etruria, went to the 
Barrow Shipbuilding Company as design¬ 
ing engineer, he began to overhaul the 
designs of the Texas, and asked for more 
displacement. The Department deemed 
it wise to add to her length from 10 feet 
to 15 feet for the sake of getting more 
speed. With the 10 feet additional length 
the Texas will be only up to the displace¬ 
ment of the Maine, her sister ship. The 
delay in her construction, Secretary Whit¬ 
ney says, is rendered necessary by the fact 
that the new tools and machinery have 
been delayed in delivery. 
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The Deane Duplex Pnmp. 

We illustrate on this page a duplex 
steam pump, as built by the Deane Steam 
Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass. It is de¬ 
signed for fire service or other uses where 
a heavy and uniform pressure is required. 
Prominent features in this design are 
strength, compactness of arrangement and 
convenience of access to the working 
parts.' When used upon sprinkler sys¬ 
tems an automatic device can be obtained 
with the pump for controlling its action. 
The internal arrangement of these pumps 


t 


is shown in the sectional view. In the 
steam piston may be seen the means for 
adjusting the packing rings. The action 
of the valve motion is also clearly indi¬ 
cated. In the water cylinder, it will be 
noticed that all the passages are direct and 
of ample size. 

Small compound locomotives are to be 
used for hauling freight to the Paris Ex¬ 
position of 1889. M. Decauville, the builder 
of portable railway plant and equipment, 
has issued a circular stating that there will 
be about 12 J miles of track of 22.08 inches 
gauge laid with rails weighing about 14 
and 20 pounds per yard. The cars will be 
hauled by compound engines weighing 
tons empty and 12 tons in working order. 
Over these lines will be transported the 


40-ton guns which are to be exhibited by 
the Minister of Marine. The track will be 
of the Decauville system, the steel rails 
being riveted to steel crosh-ties. A part 
at least of the line will be laid with the 
“ portable ” track. 


Iron Making at Bilbao. 


One of the British consular reports con¬ 
tains the following data in iron making at 
Bilbao, Spain: The Altos Homos Com¬ 
pany have three blast furnaces, producing 


on the average 1800 tons a week, and ex¬ 
port only the quantity produced in excess 
of their own requirements. To make 
1 ton of pig iron requires from 17 to 18 
cwt. of coke. The San Francisco Com¬ 
pany have four blast furnaces with 18 
Whitwell stoves. The pig iron produced 
amounts to 1200 tons a week, requiring 
from 19 to 20 cwt. of coke to the ton. 
The Vizcaya Company possess two blast 
furnaces, producing 1200 tons of pig iron 
a week, requiring about 18 cwt. of coke 
per ton. In 1887 the exportation of pig 
iron from these works increased by 76,368 
tons, or 178^ per cent. Of this amount 
seven-tenths went to Italy, one-tenth to 
France, one-tenth to Russia. The above 
three works formed a syndicate for the 
sale of pig iron in Spain, "but the associa¬ 


tion broke up in February last through the 
Vizcaya Company producing in excess. 
The export of pig iron will probably fall 
off through producers not being able to 
compete in foreign markets—Italy ex¬ 
cepted—and through the home demand, 
Bilbao pig iron having already driven out 
the English. The attention of produce^ 
is now more particularly directed toward 
promoting in the country various metal¬ 
lurgical industries. 

The Altos Homos Company, established 
in the year 1885, built the first Bessemer 
mills and rail mill. The works are now 
busily engaged for home supply, and al¬ 
ready rule the home market. During 1887 
the company were also putting up new 
plant for making open - hearth steel 
plates. The Vizcaya Company are 
erecting plant for a similar purpose, and 
also for the manufacture of galvanized 
buckets, sheets, tin plates, &c., a new in¬ 
dustry in Spain. It is doubtful whether, 
in spite of the duties protecting this in¬ 
dustry, it will be able to compete with 
English manufactures. The Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment have called for tenders for the con¬ 
struction of three cruisers, on the under¬ 
standing that preference would be given 
to local shipbuilding yards, foreign or 
native. The offers are three from the Bil¬ 
bao iron works, two English and one 
French. Without waiting for the de¬ 
cision, an English company, the Naval 
Construction and Armament Company, 
have commenced the construction of a 
shipyard close to the Altos Homos works, 
relying on the support of some Spanish 
firms, and expecting to obtain orders for 
cargo, mail and passenger boats from the 
steam navigation companies in Spain. 
From the many new lines of railway, the 
animation of different industries and the 
general satisfactory prospects there ap¬ 
pears to be a good field for British enter¬ 
prise here. Except mining, all industries 
m the Basque provinces are exempt from 
taxation, and foreigners enjoy the same im¬ 
munities, privileges, &c., as natives. Many 
of the frontier mines in the districts of 
Gald-mes, Gallarta and Sommorostro, 
hitherto contributing largely to the ex¬ 
portation of ore, are becoming exhausted, 
and probably will be wonted out in a few 
years. As they decline rich mines in the 
adjoining Sopuerto district will be devel¬ 
oped. Extensive preparations are being 
made for their working and the shipment 
of the ore via Castro, Povena or Bilbao- 
luir. 

The most favored project of several is to 
bring the Santander Railway to Bilbao via 
Trucios, through the Sopuerto Valley— 
12 miles — and join the Deputacion 
Railway. If the scheme does not succeed 
capitalists and mine owners of the district 
purpose to make this railway by a private 
company, and in anticipation some mine 
dealers are getting hold of mining prop¬ 
erties. Capitalists should be on their 
guard, and satisfy themselves through 
trustworthy sources as to the real owner¬ 
ship, importance and value of any mining 
property offered for sale. The works for 
the construction of a port outside the bar 
are to be commenced according to the 
plans, and under the direction of the en¬ 
gineer of the port, Don Evansto de Chur- 
ruca. The port, though not so spacious 
as those proposed by Sir John Coode and 
Mr. C. Vignoles, will be one of the finest 
commercial and naval ports in the world, 
and a harbor of refuge for the whole of the 
Cantabrian coast. A breakwater is to be 
made from the southwestern coast, starting 
at a point 2025 yards from the old signal 
tower of Portugalete, running in a north¬ 
westerly direction 1039 yards, then turn¬ 
ing at an angle of 160° for a distance of 
547 yards. From Begona Rocks, on the 
northeastern side, a counter breakwater is 
to proceed in a west-southwesterly direc¬ 
tion for 1172 yards. The entrance will be 
between the breakwater and counter-break- 



Fig. 1 .—General View. 



Fig. 2 .—Longitudinal Section. 
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"water, face toward the northeast, be 2000 
l^et wide, and have a depth of water at 
low neap tides of from 39 feet 6 inches, to 
49 feet. The available space for mooring 
purposes, &c., will be 1540 acres on each 
side, and the estimated cost of the works 
is £1,200,000, to provide which the Span¬ 
ish Government has sanctioned a duty of 
2 ^d. per ton on iron ore exported, and 
granted an annual subvention of £10,000 
for 12 years, the remainder being made up 
by the local municipalities and provincial 
deputations. 

The Keystone Iron Works. 

We present on this page a general plan 
of the new works of the Keystone Iron 
Works Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
builders of boilers, engines and general 
machinery, and also manufacturers of or¬ 
namental iron and brass work. The en¬ 
graving explains the whole arrangement, 
and calls for little remark. 

The new works are practically com¬ 
pleted, and ready for occupancy, the com¬ 
pletion of railroad facilities being the 
only thing which is now awaited before 
removing to the new T establishment. A 
ne\fr 120 horse-power boiler has been put 
in, and a new 100 horse-power automatic 
engine for general power purposes. The 
foundry is equipped w ith a 35 horse-power 
engine and boiler combined. A newr 30- 
ton cupola has also been erected here, and 
the machine shop has been equipped with 
a very complete set of tools. It is the in¬ 
tention of the company to have a full line 
of traveling canes and trolleys for hand¬ 
ling all their work. When in full blast, 
the works employ 400 men, and are pre¬ 
pared to make the largest and heaviest 
castings required in the West. We. need 
simply add here that the office building is 
two stories high, and contains accommoda¬ 
tions for the drafting department. The 
works are now supplying material and 
machinery as far West as Idaho, and as 
far East as Buffalo. 


A Curious Panorama. 

A curious panorama is to be provided at 
the Paris Exhibition next year by the 
Compagnie G<Sn£rale Transatlantique, to 
represent its fleet of steamships. The 
panorama, or, as we have been taught to 
call it, cyclorama, is to be painted by M. 
Poilpot, who, according to the American 
Architect and Is Genie Civil , has already 
painted such views to illustrate the War 
of Secession in the United States, and, for 
all we know, may be identical with the 
eminent M. Philippoteaux, familiar to the 
American public as the artist of the 
“Battle of Gettysburg,’ 7 the “ Siege of 
Paris, 77 and other cycloramic w T orks which 
have made the tour of the United States. 
The Compagnie Transatlantique’s cyclo¬ 
rama is to be mounted in a circular build¬ 
ing by itself, and affords some novel 
effects. The spectator, on ascending the 
stairs, emerges upon w’hat appears to be 
the deck of one of the newest and largest 
steamers of the fleet, the Touraine, which 
is now in process of construction. Around 
him are masts and rigging of the vessel, 
and he can hold by the shrouds and look 
over the bulwarks at the sea, which ex¬ 
tends to the horizon. On one side can be 
discerned the red roofs of Havre, and lying at 
anchor at different distances are the other 
ships belonging to the company, while the 
illusion is hightened by the mists wliich 
obscure the background. In order to sur¬ 
prise and dazzle the spectator, which is 
important to the effect of a panorama, an 
ingenious device is used to detain him in 
the dark passage-ways leading to the 
fictitious ship’s deck, in the shape of 
dioramas, or illuminated pictures, to be 
looked at through a lens fixed in the side 
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of a box. Seven of these are provided, 
representing the ship-building yard of the 
company at St. Nazairc, the embarkation 
of emigrants, and various scenes on board 
one of the great vessels during a voyage. 
All of them are interesting, and the visitor 
moves slowly through the darkened pas¬ 
sage-way, looking successively into the 
lenses, until his eyes have become ac¬ 
customed to the feeble light, and the 
pupil has expanded so much as to be quite 
overwhelmed with the brilliancy of the 
great cyclorama, on emerging on the plat¬ 
form. 

Lake Ore Shipments. 

The Marquette Mining Journal , sum¬ 
ming up the Lake Ore season from the 
shippers’ standpoint, says : 

Lake shipments for the season are pract¬ 
ically at an end, and the figures show that 
the Lake Superior mines have sent more 
ore to market by water this year than in 
any previous year in their history. At this 
date a year ago, the last cargo for the 
season had gone forward. This year’s 
shipments to date are 210,577 tons in ex¬ 
cess of the total for 1887, and this will be 
slightly increased by a few cargoes yet to be 
reported from Escanaba. Compared with 
the shipments of 1886, the difference in 
favor of the current year is 1,107,248 tons. 
The rail shipments this year are known to 
be larger than ever before, so that it is en¬ 
tirely safe to estimate the output of the 
Lake Superior mines for 1888 at 5,000,000 
tons, or about 300,000 tons more than 
their production in 1887. 

The depression that prevailed during 
the earlier months of the season, and the 
improvement that set in later can be 
traced from tfie following figures, showing 
how the shipments of this year and last 
compared, month by month: On June 1 
the mines were 90,837 tons behind the 
shipments by water on the corresponding 
date in 1887; on July 1, 161,905 tons; 
and on August 1, 245,065 tons. The re¬ 
action then set in, and September 1 saw 
the difference in favor of last year re¬ 
duced to 222,887 tons. By October 1 it 
was cut down to 139,880 tons, and by the 
1st of November it was not only wiped 
out, but a gain of 27,973 tons over last 
year had been made. This has since 
swelled to 210,577 tons, with the ship¬ 
ments yet to be reported to be added, 
to make the full excess over last year. 

By ranges, the shipments are as follows: 


Range. 

1888. 

1887. 

Menominee. 

.. 1,111,220 

1,154,110 

Marquette. 

.. 1,815,402 

L755,328 

Gogebic. 

.. 1,2223,2134 

1,081,872 

Vermillion. 

.. 4213,607 

302,081 

Total,. 

.. 4,583,563 

4,383,391 

By port shipments have been: 


Fort. 

1888. 

1887. 

Marquette. 

. 844,694 

8021,411 

Escanaba. 

. 2,181,452 

2,072,708 

St. Ignace. 

. 107,2199 

91,544 

Ashland, Wis. 

. 1,016,414 

1,040,727 

Two Harbors, Minn... 

. 450,475 

2190,467 

Total. 

.. 4,600,434 

4,398,857 


Fourteen of the larger mines of the 
Marquette, Menominee, and Gogebic 
ranges have shipped by lake this season a 
total of 2,658,066 gross tons of iron ore, 
the shipments of each being as shown in 


the appended statement: 

Name of mine. » Tons. 

Lake Superior, Marquette range. 228,593 

P. & L. A., Marquette range. 223,414 

Republic, Marquette range. 201,382 

Cleveland, Marquette range . . 181,706 

Champion, Marquette range . 167,143 

Chapin, Menominee range. 267,729 

Florence, Menominee range. 139,421 

“Vulcan, Menominee range. 129.541 

Dunn, Menominee range. 112,2358 

Iron River, Menominee range. 107,(43 

INorrie, Gogebic range. 379,204 

Colby, Gogebic range. 202,435 

.Aurora, Gogebic range. . 176,777 

.Ashland, Gogebic range. 141,218 

Total. 2,658,066 


This is over half the entire quantity 
shipped by water this season from all the 
mines in the Lake Superior region. The 
mines of the Vermillion range are omitted 
from this enumeration of the larger mines 
and their work, for the reason that we get 
only a “lump” report of the shipments 
from Two Harbors, Minn., and cannot, 
therefore, give the shipments of any of 
the mines on that range separately. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Notes on the Compressive Resistance of 
Free Stone, Brick Piers, Hydraulic 
Cements, Mortars and Concretes. By 
G. A. Gilmore, Ph. D. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, 8 vo, $3.50. 

This was the last published work of th’s 
author, general and engineer. At the 
time of his death he was probably the 
highest authority in the United States on 
the subjects of limes, cements, concretes 
and building stones. He had been em¬ 
ployed by the Government on the recon¬ 
struction of the seacoast defenses, and on 
important river and harbor improvements, 
and had written several valuable treatises 
on these subjects. 

The first chapter of this work gives a 
brief history of w hat had previously been 
done in testing these materials. It appears 
that a machine that w’ould w eigh no more 
than 100,000 pounds had not sufficient 
capacity to determine with sufficient 
accuracy the law of resistance, since 
crushing would be confined to small pieces. 
In Chapter II, notice is made of the A. II. 
Emery testing machine at the Watertow n 
Arsenal, which weighs 800,000 pounds with 
extreme accuracy, and of the preparations 
made to use this machine for his tests 
There are about 95 pages of experimental 
work upon various stones, cements, &c., 
and of various sizes, followed by a “sum¬ 
mary”, consisting of conclusions and sug¬ 
gestions. There are also eight folding 
strain sheets, w'hich show to the eye the 
general law of resistance. 

There is little to criticise and much to 
commend in the treatise. The extreme 
delicacy of the Emery machine, enabled 
the experimenter to measure with accuracy 
the amount of compression for the corres¬ 
ponding loads, and thus determine the 
elastic limit and the resistance of the 
specimens, which quantities were deter¬ 
mined for the first time in the history of 
this science. (See pages 92 and 93, and 
elsewhere.) The elasticity of mortar and 
concrete is far from being perfect, and the 
term “elasticity” can be used, in regard 
to them, only in a restricted sense (page 
| 91). Taking for the elastic limit that 
value beyond which there is a very decided 
change in the rate of compression, it is 
found that the modulus of elasticity of 
the mortar tested varied from 437,000 to 
653,000 pounds per square inch, giving a 
mean of over 500,000 pounds. And con¬ 
crete gave a mean of over 650,000 pounds. 
Dyckerhoff Portland cement gave a mod¬ 
ulus of elasticity of 1,525,000 pounds to 
the square inch. This approximates to 
the value for good timber. The author 
finds a great difference in the resistance of 
cubes of stone and cement depending 
upon the beds, or substance interposed 
between the specimen and the machine. 
He finds that wmoden cushions are not 
favorable, since they induce cleavage along 
the direction of the fiber. A thin coating 
of some material like plaster of Paris is 
essential, in order to secure uniformity of 
results. It was found by earlier experi¬ 
ments with Bera sandstone - that the 
strength of cubes varied as the cube root 
of their edge; but this law w r as not con¬ 
firmed by experiments upon larger cubes of 
Haverstraw freestone. Indeed, the ques¬ 
tion whether the compressive strength per 
square inch is greater for small cubes ex¬ 
ceeding 1 inch than for larger cubes 


if the material be homogeneous remain® 
undecided. For a prism of less high*' 
than a cube having the same base, the re¬ 
sistance is greater. All the conditions of 
the experiments are clearly set forth, the 
results tabulated, and the conclusions 
properly based on the results of the ex¬ 
periments. De V. W. 

Twenty Years with the Indicator. By 
Thos. Pray. Jr. Size, 6 % x 9 inches. 284 
pages. Published by John Wiley & Sons. 
Price, $2.50. 

We need not refer at any great length 
to Mr. Pray’s work on the indicator, the 
book having been before the public for 
several years, and having, at the time of 
its first appearance, been widely noticed. 
The point to which attention is to be 
specially directed is that the two volumes 
of which it consists, and which have 
heretofore been published separately, have 
been combined, and are now T offered under 
one cover. The greater convenience of 
this, in several respects, will be readily 
appreciated. The lessons in the book are 
drawn from actual practice, a circum¬ 
stance which materially increases their in¬ 
terest and value over purely imaginary 
cases, and a large number ot diagrams, 
taken under the most wridely varying con¬ 
ditions, are presented. In addition to the 
subject proper, other details of steam-en¬ 
gineering, such as feed water tests for 
boilers, measuring chimney draft, safety 
valve problems, &c., are considered, and 
steam and hyperbolic logarithmic tables 
are added. 

Boiler Catechism. By Robert Grimshaw. 
Size, 4x6 inches. 402 pages. Published by 
the Practical Publishing Co. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Grimshaw’s “ Boiler Catechism” is 
similar in character to his several pump 
and steam engine catechisms published 
within the past few years, and noted by us 
in earlier issues. It is intended for what 
are currently known as practical men, 
boiler attendants in other w ords, and the 
more advanced reader will therefore, 
scarcely find in it what he might be led to 
expect in a work on boilers. The informa¬ 
tion is given in the shape of answers to 
questions, such as are apt to suggest 
themselves to one in charge of a boiler in 
the course of every-day work. It will be 
apparent from this alone, that the book 
must necessarily contain considerable ma¬ 
terial of practical value, and an examina¬ 
tion will, in a great measure, confirm this. 
Altogether, the end aimed at has been 
fairly well aQComplished, and the informa¬ 
tion given will, no doubt, prove serviceable 
to many. 

Referring to the exception which has 
recently been taken by English papers to 
the statement that the 335-foot boiler 
chimney of the Clarke Thread Company, 
at East Newark, N. J., is the tallest in the 
w'orld, it may not be amiss to point out 
that the chimneys at St. Rollox and Port 
Dundas, near Glasgow, Scotland, which 
rise to 436 and 454 feet, respectively, are 
not boiler chimneys, but were designed 
and built simply to carry off noxious 
vapors from chemical works. The East 
Newark chimney, therefore, still stands 
unparalleled as a means of producing 
draft for steam boiler furnaces and the 
original claim to distinction is fully sub¬ 
stantiated by facts. 

According to Engineering , the recent 
sale of the hull and fittings of the steamer 
Great Eastern realized over £43,000, the 
copper bringing £2960, the gun-metal, 
&c., £4480; brass, £3980; lead, £4185; 
outer iron plates, £12,500; inner iron 
plates, beams and rivets, £12.230, and 
anchors about £300. The breaking up of 
the steamer will commence on January 1, 
will occupy a year and will probably cost 
in labor from 10/ to 15/per ton of material. 
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New Lake Tonnage. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer publishes 
tables showing the new tonnage for 1888 
in the great lakes and the losses of lives 
and shipping during the season. It says: 
The season of 1888 will be memorable in 
the history of lake navigation for many 
reasons, not least of which is the light loss 
of life and property from shipwreck. Old 
mariners fail to recall the time when the 
season, as a whole, has been so free from 
disastrous storms. November, the month 
most dreaded by mariners, passed without 
a blow worthy of being called a gale. A 
list of lost boats foots up 48, with a carry¬ 
ing capacity aggregating 17,700 tons, and 
a total valuation of $439*400, but these 
figures represent barely half the losses of 
1887. when 70 boats, capable of carrying 
34,400 tons,' and valued at $777,700, went 
out of existence. A year ago 116 souls 
went to the bottom in a series of ruinous 
storms that swept over the entire chain of 
lakes, while this year only 16 lives were 
lost from actual shipwreck. 

The season of 1888 has gone, and the 
surroundings capable of indicating the 
prospects for next year are of prime in¬ 
terest. For three years past the strides 
made in navigation on the great inland 
water has been a surprise to this whole 
country, and it is only of late years that this 
national industry has received a fair part 
of the attention which it deserves. In the 
winter of 1886-87, when 31 boats, valued 
at something more than $4,000,000 were 
turned out of the shipyards of the lakes, 
the attention of the whole country was di¬ 
rected in a measure to the importance of a 
business that interests Cleveland par¬ 
ticularly, and when a year ago the large 
volume of new work was followed by 60 
more ships, capable of carrying 108,525 
gross tons, and costing $8,325,000, grave 
fears were expressed by the vessel owners 
and shippers as to “ whether the thing was 
not being overdone.” The vessels w T ere 
floated, and their owners have tied them 
up for the winter abreast of sister ships 
that have seen more time of service with a 
profit for all that will compare favorably 
with that of any other branch of business 
in this country. It is sufficient to say that 
the earnings of lake carriers during the 
past season, together with prospects of the 
future, are such as to cause arrangements 
for a duplication of last winter’s work in 
the shipyards of the lakes during the 
winter at hand. Fifty-nine boats, with a 
carrying capacity of 100,950 gross tons a 
trip, and costing $7,124,000, will be put 
afloat some time between now’ and the 
middle of next summer. 

One big craft, worthy of mention, but 
not included in the list, on account of the 
peculiar business to which she is adapted, 
is a big steel ferryboat, now about com¬ 
pleted at the yard of the Cleveland Ship¬ 
building Company. This remarkable 
steamship will cost, when complete, about 
$325,000. She will be used to convey the 
trains of the Michigan Central Railway 
across the Detroit River. Twenty-four 
loaded cars is her capacity. She will be 
propelled by moustrous power, and she is 
constructed so as to go through ice of 2 
feet in thickness. The owners of this boat 
will send her across Lake Erie about Janu¬ 
ary 1, and they express no fear of the ice 
obstructing her passage. 


Bronze for Copper. —La Nature gives 
the following receipt for bronzing copper: 
“ Dissolve in 5Q litres (11 gallons) of hydro¬ 
chloric acid as much as possible of iron iu 
fine wire or scales. When the liquid h 
saturated a deposit will form at the bot¬ 
tom. Then add 1 kg. (2.2 pounds) of 
arsenious acid, and stir vigorously. When 
the acid is dissolved the bath is complete. 
The objects to be bronzed are connected to 
the negative pole of a battery, the oppo¬ 


site electrode being formed of rods or 
plates of retort carbon. Articles of cop¬ 
per or brass become black at once, but 
those of iron are attacked by the bath. It 
is therefore necessary to nickel the latter. 
In order to preserve the deposit of iron the 
surface must be lacquered.” 


Improved Emery Wheel Tool Grinder. 


An improved form of emery wheel tool 
grinder is at present being turned out by 
the Springfield Glue and Emery Wheel Com¬ 
pany, of Springfield, Mass. As shown in the 
cut on this page, it is a very heavy machine, 
weighing over 2200 pounds, and the base 


has sufficient flare to give it a very solid floor 
foundation, which prevents vibration when 
being used. 

An iron tank, easily reached, is placed 
inside of the base under the wheel to re¬ 
ceive the water coming from it and catches 
the waste ground off, which quickly set¬ 
tles to the bottom. When sufficient col¬ 
lects the tank can easily be drawn out and 
emptied. The water overflows from this 
tank by means of a syphon, which takes 
the water enough below the surface to pre¬ 
vent its collecting any oil or scum, and, 
conducting it into a second tank directly 
underneath, to which a centrifugal pump 
is attached, arranged to carry water to the 
wheel, where valves regulate the flow to 
any desired amount. The w’ater flows onto 
the wheel through a small opening on the 
under side of the water spreader, which is 
made of brass, giving an even sheet of 
water across the w r idtli of the wheel. The 
tanks, being inside of the base, are out of 


sight (except when the doors are open) 
Having the pump connected to only the 
lower tank leaves the upper tank free from 
pipe connections, so that it can be quickly 
emptied. 

The table has sufficient pitch from all 
sides toward the wheel to prevent the 
water standing on the machine. It has 
self-oiling bearings 8 inches long, a 
2 £-inch steel spindle and carries an emery 
wheel 36 inches in diameter and 4 inches 
thick, with a 24-inch hole. The wheel is 
held by large collars. Owing to the large 
hole there is no wheel-hub or center to 
throw away, making a large saving in the 
cost of future wheels. The collars are 
arranged so that the wheel can be quickly 


balanced. There is a hinge door on the 
back side of the hood, easily arranged, so 
that long, heavy tools can be ground on 
that side in good shape, the water com¬ 
ing on just below this opening to prevent 
any heating of the work. The machine 
stands 36 inches high from floor to center 
of spindle, and covers a floor space of 24 
x 48 inches. 


John Baird, of Philadelphia, was chosen 
president of the board of trustees to carry 
into effect the will of the aged philanthro¬ 
pist, Isaiah V. Williamson, for the pro¬ 
posed Free School of Mechanical Trades* 
and a site will soon be selected. 

The Finance Committee of the Phila¬ 
delphia Councils recommend the expen¬ 
diture of $3,700,000 for permanent im¬ 
provements the coming year, in addition 
to the regular appropriations. The largest 
item is for a reservoir. 



IMPROVED EMERY WHEEL TOOL GRINDER, BUILT BY THE SPRINGFIELD 
GLUE & EMERY WHEEL CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of New Or¬ 
leans and the Produce Exchange have 
declared in favor of consolidation and the 
organization of a strong Board of Trade 
that will be able to work more successfully 
than the present commercial bodies work¬ 
ing separately. 

Representative Stewart, of Georgia, in¬ 
troduced a bill in Congress to establish a 
graduated income tax, the proceeds of 
which are to be applied to the payment of 
pensions. It provides that all individuals, 
corporations and estates receiving an an¬ 
nual net income of $5000 and upward shall 
be assessed in proportion to said income. 
Incomes from $5000 to $10,000 are to pay 
2 per cent.; from $10,000 to $25,000, 8 per 
cent., and so on. Most people have been 
of the impression that the Treasury receipts 
were already large enough for practical 
purposes. 

A prominent shipping-house of this city 
has received numerous replies to recent in¬ 
quiries from this side addressed to various 
parties in the United Kingdom respecting 
the outlook for American wheat and flour 
in British markets. The inference is drawn 
that, owing to the high price of the 
American product, mainly aue to specu¬ 
lation, it is not improbable that our for¬ 
eign trade in cereals may continue to suffer. 
Besides liberal supplies of Russian wheat 
of a fine quality, the finest qualities of 
Hungarian patents can be bought consid¬ 
erably below Minnesota patents. Both 
Hungarian and North German mills have 
taken advantage of the situation and sold 
heavily. As to future supplies, London 
dealers profess to anticipate no important 
rise in prices, to meet the American level. 
While it is admitted that England can ex¬ 
pect little or nothing either from India or 
Australia before another season, it is ob¬ 
vious that the United States encounter 
sharp competition in all the European food 
markets, not only as respects grain, but in 
provisions, dairy products and other lead¬ 
ing staples. Furthermore, artificially 1 ‘ peg¬ 
ging up ” prices by unscrupulous specu¬ 
lators of the “Old Hutch ” pattern is cal¬ 
culated to make foreign purchasers more 
independent so long as this vicious course 
is continued. 

Consul-General Bassett, the Haytian 
representative in this city, is of Spanish 
descent, but is a native of Connecticut, 
and resides with his family in New Haven 
because of the social and educational ad¬ 
vantages afforded to his family there. 
His oldest son is a student of Yale. Mr. 
Bassett has represented Hayti in this 
country since 1879. 

The old Erie building, on West street, 
at the junction of Duane and Reade streets, 
was leased to Deane & Co., bankers and 
warehousemen, for a term of ten years, at 
$31,000 per annum. The Erie Railway 
Company had been paying the city, by 
whom it is owned, $17,000 and taxes. It 
is proposed to convert the first story into 
butchers 1 stalls. 

Vessels navigating the lakes are allowed 
a reduced premium by the marine insur¬ 
ance companies if they are provided with 
oil to lessen the dangerous effect of heavy 
seas. Two quarts an hour is all that is 
needed under ordinary circumstances, al¬ 
though in the case of long tows that 
amount could be doubled. Experience on 
the ocean has demonstrated that thick and 
heavy oils are generally the best. 

The Nicaragua Canal project is again 
brought into prominence by a bill intro¬ 
duced in Congress to incorporate the 
Maritime Canal Company, of Nicaragua. 
It is thought in Washington that the bill 
has little chance of becoming a law. The 


vested interests of the Pacific railroads 
and of the Panama Canal are well repre¬ 
sented, and although there appears to be a 
majority of the House favorable to the 
measure the minority is strong enough to 
defeat it. 

The pneumatic gun cruiser just com¬ 
pleted for the United States Government 
will be able, according to Park Benjamin, 
to throw against an enemy, 1500 yards 
distant, 1800 pounds of nitro-glycerine, 
the explosive energy of which equals that 
of about 3400 pounds of dynamite, or 
more than ten tons of gunpowder, and 
this can be repeated every two minutes. 

Geo. Westinghouse, of Pittsburgh, in¬ 
stead of bringing natural gas to the manu¬ 
facturers now proposes to take the fur¬ 
naces to the natural gas. With this object 
600 acres have been purchased as the site 
for a new town, 6£ miles from Murrysville, 
whence Pittsburgh derives it present sup¬ 
plies, by means of a pipe line 22 miles in 
length. The new town of Turtle Creek 
property will be occupied by mills and 
factories. 

A number of prominent merchants in 
this city in a debate before the Chamber 
of Commerce discussed the proposed re¬ 
moval of the custom house, and the weight 
of opinion favored the enlargement of the 
building now in use; and in reference to 
the location for the new Government 
buildings a resolution was adopted, after 
some opposition, in favor of an uptown 
site rather than one near the Battery. 

A Constantinople dispatch says: “The 
Porte has signed a convention with Selig- 
man’s banking firm permitting the junction 
of Turco-Grcek railways, English, German 
and French tenders for which were re¬ 
jected by the Porte for political reasons.” 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co. confirm 
this, but say they have as yet no details. 
The project, which is to build a road to 
the boundary line of Turkey, will involve 
the expenditure of about £5,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Navy has appointed 
Captain W. T. Mahan, Commander C. M. 
Chester and Lieutenant-Commander C. II 
Stockton a board to select a site for a navy 
yard on the northwest coast of the United 
States. 

The subject of industrial education was 
discussed by Dr. Samuel Eliott, Dr. John 
G Blaae, Prof. J. D. Runkle, of the Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, and several others at a 
meeting of the Boston Boot and Shoe Club, 
held last week, and a resolution was passed 
favoring the extension of the public school 
system of that city so as to offer advan¬ 
tages to those who desire to tit themselves 
for mechanical occupations, as well as for 
professional or commercial pursuits. In 
Pennsylvania the Commissioners of Indus¬ 
trial Education and the principals and 
trustees of the State Normal Schools had 
a conference in Harrisburg on the subject 
of manual training in the public schools, 
and a resolution was unanimously adopted 
declaring that the principals were heartily 
in favor of the object. 

Refugees from Jacksonville, Fla., may 
return December 15. 

The State of Nevada is losing inhabit¬ 
ants. The total vote in 1886 was 21,660. 
This year it has fallen to 12,278. The 
question is asked with much pertinence— 
“ What population does that indicate in a 
State entitled to one Representative in 
Congress, and to equal representation with 
New York, Pennsylvania or Ohio in the 
Senate of the United States ? ” 

The Interoceanic Railway, the only line 
in Honduras, extends from Puerto Cortez, 
the chief port on the Atlantic Coast of the 
republic, to San Pedro, a distance of 37 
miles. As it controls the bulk of Ameri-* 


can trade with Honduras, an effort is mak¬ 
ing in New Orleans to put it in good 
working order under a Government lease 
to General Kraft for 26 years. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
which met in annual convention at St. 
Louis, on Tuesday, is now the largest 
and most powerful labor organization in 
the United States. It has a membership 
of 650,000, which is still increasing. The 
Knights of Labor have but 200,000, and, 
from present reports of the recent with¬ 
drawal of the miners and others it is grow¬ 
ing less. 

The effects of the Sugar Trust are shown 
definitely in figures. The prices of the 
two leading grades of raw sugar and of 
three grades of refined sugar on October 
1, 1887, a few days before the trust was 
completed, and on October 1, 1888, one 
year later, are as follows- 

Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 

1887. 1888. 

Fair refining.4 % 

Centrifugal. 5 7-16 6% 

Cut loaf and crushed 6% 

Granulated. .. 6 7% 

Coffee A. standard.. 5% 7% 

It will be seen that the price of cut loaf 
and crushed sugars was 2 cents a pound 
higher on October 1, 1888, than it was one 
year earlier, and that the advance for the 
other grades had been 1} cents. 

A short outlet for coal from the Clear¬ 
field region to Eastern New York and all 
of the New England States will be pro¬ 
vided by a railroad now building between 
Binghamton and Williamsport. Large 
quantities of coal are being moved at 
Bernice at a low cost. The new road also 
penetrates a tract of country heavily tim¬ 
bered. 

• 

A contract has been executed between 
the Hudson Suspension Bridge and New 
England Railway Company and the Lehigh 
and Hudson River Railway Company, by 
which the latter is to send over the Hud¬ 
son Suspension Bridge, now being con¬ 
structed from Anthony’s Nose to Fort 
Clinton, all freight, passengers and mail 
and express matter and other railroad traf¬ 
fic and business originating west of the 
Hudson River and destined to points on 
the east which the Lehigh and Hudson 
River Railway Company may be able to 
control, and which can be practically and 
profitably carried by that route. The con¬ 
tract covers a period of 50 years. 

The stockholders of the Shipowners’ 
Dry Dock, at Cleveland, have raised their 
capital stock to $200,000, for the purpose 
of establishing a shipbuilding plant. 

A monster 200-ton gun, to carry a pro¬ 
jectile weighing 2 tons, is being made at 
the Woolwich arsenal for coast defense. 
It is expected to prove effective within a 
distance of 15 miles. 

Joseph Oat, whose name has been promi¬ 
nent in the coppersmithing business of 
Philadelphia tor many years, died in that 
city last week, aged nearly 93 years. 

In the case of Brown & Bros, against* 
Wm. H. Brown and the executors of 
the estate of Philo Brown, Judge Fenn, 
of the Superior Court, in Waterbury, 
Conn., holds that the plaintiff shall receive. 
$125 ? 000, the amount of a note given by 
Philo Brown for money and assets of 
Brown & Bros, loaned to Wm. H. Brown 
when he was manager of the New York 
Star. 

The annual report of the Chief of Treas¬ 
ury special agents on the operations of 
the Immediate Trans port at ion service says 
that during the past fiscal year 1,738,653 
packages of merchandise, of the invoice 
value of $38,929,000, and estimated duty 
of $21,218,588, were forwarded without 
appraisement under this system. Of $38,- 
929,000 of merchandise handled, $25,012,- 
000 was imported at New York, $3,751,- 
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000 at San Francisco, $2,777,000 at Balti¬ 
more, $2,679,000 at New Orleans, $2,481,- 
000 at Philadelphia, $585,000 at Port 
Townsend, and smaller amounts at the 
eight other ports named. Of this aggre¬ 
gate, $11,406,000 was finally delivered at 
Chicago, $5,029,000 at Philadelphia. 
$4,182,000 at San Francisco, $3,205,000 
at St. Louis, $2,614,000 at Cincinnati, 
$2,515,000 at New York, $1,912,000 at 
Boston, and smaller amounts at the other 
ports mentioned in the list. 

The chief of the alleged Burlington 
dynamite conspirators, John H. Bauer- 
usen, was on trial at Geneva, Ill., last J 
week, and John A. Bowles, the most im¬ 
portant witness, testified that on a number 
of occasions he had been hired by the de¬ 
fendant and received various sums of 
money with which explosives were pur¬ 
chased and used in the destruction of 
rail tracks and other property. 

Cotton mills in New England are enjoy¬ 
ing a period of exceptional prosperity. 
The annual statements of several Fall 
River concerns are significant. During 
the past year the Wampanoag Mills have 
earned $157,000 on $750,000 capital, and 
have paid $86,350 in dividends. The 
Union Cotton Company earned $237,000 
and divided $187,500 on $750,000 capital. 
The Granite Mills cleared $136,000 and 
distributed $64,000 on $400,000 capital. 
The Sagamore Company, capitalized at 
$600,000, earned $133,000 and divided 
$78,000. The balance between the earn¬ 
ings and dividends, save what is carried to 
surplus, represents allowance for depreci¬ 
ation of plant, improvements, &c. The 
Ainoskeag Company, the great Manchester 
concern, which, on the whole, is probably 
the most profitable corporation in New 
England, has cleared $425,000 this year, 
out of which it has paid 25 per cent, divi¬ 
dends, leaving over 4 per cent, in addition 
for surplus. 

The United States dynamite cruiser 
Vesuvius made her first trial trip this 
week and succeeded in making a speed of 
over 21 miles an hour, 1 mile and more 
faster than required by the contract with 
the Government. 

Discouraging accounts are received from 
Central and Western Kansas, caused by the 
abandonment of fanns in consequence of 
losses of crops and cattle from the pro¬ 
tracted drought of last summer. A letter 
from Salina, Kan., says: “As a whole, 
Central and Western Kansas did not this 
year make one-fourth of a corn crop. All 
through the desolate, scorched region 
wheat made a fair crop and the grain 
fetched a remunerative price, but there 
was not sufficient quantity of that grain 
raised to tide the farmers over their finan¬ 
cial embarrassments. Bankruptcy stalked 
over the plains of Western Kansas and 
struck down hundreds of farmers. The 
financially ruined agricultural people who 
till arid-zone land have very generally de¬ 
cided to fight no longer against nature. 
It is estimated that at least 5000 mort¬ 
gaged farms in Central and Western Kan¬ 
sas have already been abandoned, and 
the exodus has been commenced. It is 
not a mortgaged farm here and another 
yonder, as it is in New York, but almost 
all farms are mortgaged. In the western 
counties of Kansas the mortgages are of 
small face value, but in the " Golden Belt' 
region of Central Kansas as high as $3000 
has been frequently loaned on 160 acres of 
agricultural land. But when a farmer tills 
incumbered land with incumbered tools 
that are drawn by mortgaged teams, and 
a fiery wind burns up two consecutive corn 
crops, it is evident that he cannot pay in¬ 
terest money—it matters not the size of 
his mortgage—pay taxes, and live.” 

The report and findings of Referee John 
A Shields in the suit of the Webster Loom 
Company against Elias S. Higgins & Co., 


the carpet manufacturers, involving the 
patent-right of the wire motion weaving 
machines, was made to the United States 
Circuit Court in this city on the 6th 
insf. The defendants placed the in¬ 
vention on 61 of their looms in 
1873, and after manufacturing 82,000.000 
yards of carpet the Webster Loom Com¬ 
pany secured an injunction and put in a 
claim for royalties. The Webster Loom 
C ompany claimed $2,631,575.64 damages, 
and expert testimony without end has 
been produced. The report of the referee 
just made was again in favor of the de¬ 
fendants. “I am forced to find and re¬ 
port,’' said the referee, “ that the complain¬ 
ant has failed to establish by trustworthy 
legal proof any basis upon which the gains, 
profits or advantages realized by the de¬ 
fendants by reason of the infringement 
complained of can be computed." 

Representative Butler proposes that Con¬ 
gress shall appropriate $1,000,000 for a 60- 
inch telescope. The largest instrument in 
the world, in Lick Observatory, has a glass 
36 inches in diameter, but the Tennes¬ 
see man will be satisfied with noth¬ 
ing less than 5 feet. With reference to 
this proposition, Alvan Clark, the re¬ 
nowned maker of lenses, says that he 
does not believe any better results can be 
obtained by constructing so large a glass— 
that is, provided it is located on the 
Atlantic slope. As to the possibility of 
constructing such an immense lense, Mr. 
Clark will only say that it can be done if 
the glass can be cast, but such a thing was 
never before dreamed of. 

The largest coal dock in America will 
be built at once at West Superior by the 
Eastern Railway Company. It will be 
2000 feet deep and 800 feet wide, with a 
central vessel slip 2000 feet long and 100 
feet wide, giving 8700 feet of dock front¬ 
age for unloading. Car tracks will run all 
through the structure, which will have a 
storage capacity of 1,500,000 tons of coal. 

Cleveland, Ohio, seeks coal direct from 
Martin’s Ferry, W. Va., and local capital¬ 
ists are about to extend the Cleveland and 
Canton Railroad to form a part of the 
South Pennsylvania and Ohio scheme. 

A contract was closed on Saturday with 
the East End Electric Light Company, a 
Westinghouse concern, to illuminate the 
entire city of Pittsburgh. To do this it 
will require 2000 400-candle-power arcs 
and 2800 25-candle-power incandescent 
lights, at a cost of $120,000 per annum. 

Forty large English steamships, the 
Philadelphia Record says, have within the 
past week been chartered to bring iron ore 
from various Mediterranean ports to that 
port. These steamships, which are of that 
class of sea rovers known as ocean tramps, 
have a tonnage capacity of 55,000 tons 
and carrying capacity of 75,000 tons. 

Consul Loening, of Bremen, in a report 
on the commerce of that port, shows that 
the value of the imports from the United 
States has increased from $22,083,250 in 
1871 to $42,881,312 in 1887, and the ex¬ 
ports to the United States increased from 
$16,607,188 in 1871 to $20,058,175 in 
1887. The imports from the United States 
are more than four times as great as from 
Great Britain or from Central and South 
America combined, wh le the exports to 
the United States are four times as great 
as to Great Britain and more than nine 
times as great as to Central and South 
America combined. The importance of 
Bremen as a cotton port appears from the 
fact that she imported from the United 
States in 1887 cotton to the value of $29,- 
l 610,500, an increase of more than $10,- 
j 000,000 over 1886. Out of 2879 vessels, 
with a total ot 1,444,683 tons, only one 
•vessel of 1270 tons carried the American 
flag. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

The citizens of Jefferson, Tex., have 
donated property to secure the building by 
John Kruse, of Chicago, of a blast fur¬ 
nace 

Under date of the 6th inst. S. McClure, 
agent of the Stewart Iron Company, Lim¬ 
ited. at Sharon, Pa., writes us as follows: 

“ Our No. 1 stack was putin operation on 
Monday last. We now have our two blast 
furnaces running, and 13 puddling fur¬ 
naces in our mill running single turn of 
five heats per turn—product, blooms, 
muck bar and billets—the same being used 
for making open-hearth and crucible steel. 
All the iron works in the Shenango Valley, 
with the exception of the Wheatland Mill, 
are in operation.” 

The Bessemer department of the plant 
of the Columbia Iron and Steel Company, 
at Uniontown, Pa., will be put on double 
turn as soon as the necessary arrangements 
can be made. The other departments 
have been running night and day for some 
time past. 

James P. Witherow, engineer and con¬ 
tractor, of Pittsburgh, is bidding on seven 
new iron and steel plants to be erected in 
the South during the next year, with good 
prospects of securing them. Mr. With¬ 
erow states that the next year promises 
to tfc the biggest year in the erection of 
iron and steel works this country has ever 
seen. These seven contracts will in the 
aggregate amount to over $1,000,000, and 
are to a large extert being erected by 
Northern capital. The extensions now 
being made at the works of Mr. With¬ 
erow, located at New Castle, Pa., are 
almost completed, and will increase the 
capacity of the works about one-third. 
They will then give employment to some 
200 new men, making a total of about 600 
men employed. The firm have already work 
on hana that will keep them busy for the 
next three months. 

A rumor was published in the Pittsburgh 
papers last week to the effect that a whole¬ 
sale discharge of employees had taken 
place at the works of the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Company, at Braddock, Pa. Upon 
investigation we find that there is little 
truth in the rumor. About 40 men have 
been discharged, the majority of them 
being metal-handlers. The reason given 
for the discharge of these men is that navi¬ 
gation has closed, and, consequently, their 
services were not required. 

A rumor is published that the old Wam¬ 
pum Furnace, at Wampum, Pa., which 
has been out of blast for some years, has 
been purchased by some capitalists of 
Pittsburgh and the Shenango Valley, and 
will be rebuilt throughout and again putin 
blast. Among the ad vantages set forth 
are the excellent railroad facilities and the 
fact that native ore and limestone can be 
procured in the vicinity of the furnace. 
It was erected in 1856, and has already 
been partially dismantled. 

The officers of the Pottstown Iron 
Company, at Pottstown, whose nail factory 
has been lying idle during the past two or 
three weeks, have requested the nailers to 
accept a reduction of 25 per cent. The 
feeders are already working at bottom 
figures. At a conference of the employees 
held on the-7th inst., the men gave the 
company to understand that they would 
prefer a reduction of working hours in¬ 
stead of a reduction in wages as contem¬ 
plated, if the company found it necessary 
to make a change after January 1. 

The Findlay Rolling Mill Company, of 
Findlay, Ohio, are operating their new 
chain works in all departments, and are 
working thirty-four fires on coil and cable 
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chains, i to 2 inches. This firm some 
time ago purchased the plant of the 
Stirling Chain Company at Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, and removed it to Findlay. 

Chester Furnace, at Chester, Pa., op¬ 
erated by the Chester Rolling Mills, which 
has been idle since March last, resumed 
operations last week. It has a capacity of 
about 125 tons per day. 

Plans and specifications have been drawn 
up by Carnegie Brothers & Co., Limited, 
proprietors of the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, at Braddock, Pa., for the erection 
of a foundry and machine shop at Brad- 
dock. The intention of the firm in nut¬ 
ting up this structure is to make all tneir 
own castings for the blast furnaces, <fec., 
which work they have always been obliged 
to get done by outside firms. A 15-foot 
boring mill has been ordered for the 
machine shop. 

Oley Furnace, at Semple, Pa , owned by 
the Clymer Iron Company, which has 
been idle for some years, is being dis¬ 
mantled. It is one of the oldest furnaces 
in the country, having been erected in 1772. 

North Penn Furnace, of the Bethlehem 
Iron Company, at Bingen, Pa., was blown 
out last week and will remain idle for an 
indefinite period. The limestone quarries 
in that vicinity have also ceased operations. 

When the large blast furnace of the 
Etna Iron Works, Limited, at Iron ton, 
Ohio, was erected in 1872 only one of the 
twin stacks was completed. The Alice 
stack was finished, but Blanche was left 
unlined and incomplete. Blanche has 
recently been relined and was blown in 
last week. The work of lining has been 
going on for months. It has cost about 
$23,000, including all necessary changes 
and additions, and over 400,000 brick, 
including red and fire brick, have been 
used. Meanwhile Alice has been blown 
out and the engines and Whitwell ovens 
used for that furnace have been connected 
with Blanche. It is probable that the 
Alice stack will be blown in again after 
the first of the new year. Sarah furnace, 
also owned and operated by the above- 
named company, has been blown out and 
will be relined and repaired at once, with 
a view of blowing in again about the first 
of the year. 

Thus far about 125 employees of the pipe 
mill of the Reading Iron Works, at Read¬ 
ing, Pa., have been discharged, and it is 
said that others will follow. 

The Keystone Rolling Mill Company, of 
Pittsburgh, are erecting two new puddling 
furnaces at their plant on Second avenue 
in that city. 

Etna Furnace, of the Etna Iron Works, 
Limited, at Newcastle, Pa., has broken 
twice recently her best previous record. 
In 24 hours her output in the two turns 
included in that time was respectively 85 
and 83 tons, making a total in the 24 hours 
of 168 tons. The furnace surpassed even 
this record subsequently. In 24 hours the 
furnace produced 170 tons of iron. These 
records are more remarkable from the fact 
that the Etna has but two engines and two 
l^ot-blast stoves. The furnace, When the 
above was accomplished, used soft Lake 
ores. 

The new r blast furnace of Laughlins & 
Co., of Pittsburgh, now in course of erec¬ 
tion, will be one of the largest blast fur¬ 
naces in Allegheny County. It will be 22 
feet bosh and 80 feet high. There will be 
four hot-blast stoves 21 feet in diameter 
and 80 feet hi^h. The foundation for the 
furnace is finished and the ironwork is 
being put up. The ironwork for the 
stoves is nearly finished. The engine- 
house, stockhouse and boiler-house are all 
in course of construction. It is expected 
that the entire plant will be completed by 
May 1, 1889. The furnace is the sama 


size as Furnace F, at the Edgar Thomson 
works, which is the largest, and which 
has- broken the world’s record. Riter & 
Conley are the contractors and engineers 
of the ironwork, and W. G. Wilkins is the 
engineer in charge of construction of 
foundation and buildings. 

Lynchburg Furnace, at Lynchburg,Va., 
which has been undergoing repairs for the 
past five months, has resumed operations. 
The repairs which have been made to the 
furnace are extensive, and consist of entire 
new fire-brick, from hearth to hopper, new 
bosh and crucible jackets, new bell and 
hopper, new sheet-iron roofs. All the ma¬ 
chinery’, boilers and pumps were over¬ 
hauled, and new trestles and floors were 
made to the Stackhouse. The capacity of 
the stack has been increased to 50 tons per 
day. The furnace and plant, which De¬ 
long to the Lynchburg Iron Company, 
have been leased for a term of years by 
J. Risque Hutter, who will have imme¬ 
diate charge of the business. 

The Terre Haute Iron and Nail Works 
will, in all probability, soon abandon the 
manufacture of nails, the owners of the 
works having had a sufficient experience 
in that line. They have some material on 
hand to work up, which will keep the 
factory running for some little time. The 
fate of the plant has not yet been decided, 
but a portion of the rolling mill may be 
adapted to other uses, now under con¬ 
sideration by neighboring manufacturers. 
The owners, it is understood, will enter¬ 
tain proposals from parties desiring to en¬ 
gage in any branch of manufacture for 
which the remainder of the works may be 
found suitable. 

The new furnace at Trussville, Ala., is 
practically completed. It will go in blast 
in January. It has been erected by Penn¬ 
sylvania men of life-long experience in 
iron and coke making, and is one of the 
best built coke furnaces in Alabama. Its 
blowing, heating and boiler power is much 
greater than actually required, giving 
ample reserve in case of need. It will 
make 100 tons per day. 


had already put in eight crucible steel fur¬ 
naces and one open-hearth furnace, with 
five gas-producers, of a construction 
strongly recommended to them; but the 
system turned out to be a total failure for 
melting steel, and caused great loss and 
delay to the company, as well as to their 
numerous customers. The company have 
now pulled down these furnaces and en¬ 
trusted Lean & Blair, of Pittsburgh, with 
the contract for new Siemens furnaces of 
the most approved and well-tried construc¬ 
tion. This firm have gone very energeti¬ 
cally to work, and will have the first five 
sets of crucible furnaces and the large dry¬ 
ing ovens, together with Siemens pro¬ 
ducers for the same, ready for use by the 
15th of this month, to be followed by a 
large 48-pot furnace and a 10-ton open- 
hearth furnace of the Lash pattern. The 
customers of the Chicago Crucible Steel 
Casting Company will, therefore, be able 
to get their castings during the last half 
of the month of December, as the company 
will work their furnaces night and day to 
catch up with some of their orders. 

The Q entral Iron and Steel Company, of 
Brazil, Ind., have added a department to 
their works for the manufacture of turn- 
buckles used by bridge builders and otherB. 
The new department consists of a train of 
rolls, with the necessary heating furnaces, 
four presses, a special machine, with six 
spindles to tap the buckles right and left, 
a large bolt cutter, lathes, &c. It is housed 
in a neat ironclad building, erected for the 
purpose, and is under the special manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Williams, formerly with the 
Cleveland Forge Company. A feature in 
the work introduced by him is the manu¬ 
facture of the buckles in two pieces in¬ 
stead of four, which has hitherto been cus¬ 
tomary. 

Isabella Furnace No. 1, of the Isabella 
Furnace Company, at Etna, Pa., near 
Pittsburgh, is 18 feet bosh, 75 feet high, 
11 feet hearth, and 14 feet at the top. 
This furnace has made the following 
number of tons of Bessemer pig iron for 
the weeks ending as noted below : 


The second stack of the Woodward 
furnace plant in Alabama has gone into 
blast, and both furnaces are now running 
successfully, making an average of 200 
tons per day. The Woodward has been 
one of the most successful of all the 
Southern iron-making enterprises, owing 
to able and energetic management. 

The new furnace of the Gadsden Ala¬ 
bama Furnace Company, making the 
Etowah brand of coke iron, has got 
up to 120 tons per day. It is handled by 
the widely-known founder, John Dow’ling, 
formerly of Rising Fawn Furnace. The 
iron is very tough and dark, resembling 
charcoal iron. It is rumored that L. S. 
Colyar, president of the company, will 
retire in December. 

There is a large charcoal furnace under 
construction at Attalla, Ala., which is 
built to make high grade Alabama car- 
wheel iron, like Woodstock and Shelby. 
It is near Anniston, and will use the same 
class of ores as the well-known Wood- 
stock. The aim will be to make chilling 
grades only. It will be completed by 
February 1. 

Nearly all of the leading Alabama coke 
furnaces have very decidedly improved the 
character of their iron in the past year or 
tw’o. Some of the iron now being made 
by Sloss, W T oodw r ard, Mary Pratt, and 
Etowah will rank with the best produced 
in the country for color, toughness and 
high grading. 

The Chicago Crucible Steel Casting 
Company have been delayed and disap¬ 
pointed with their new’ furnaces and gas- 
producers at their works, located on Elston 
and Webster avenues, in Chicago. They 


Tons. 

October 6.1,655 

“ 13.1,564 

“ 20.1,685 

“ 27.1,665 

November 8.1,698 


Tons. 

November 10.... 1,503 
“ 17....1,798 

“ 24....1,778 

December 1.1,522 

“ 8.1,766 


This is a total of 16,634 tons in ten weeks, 
or an average of 1663 tons per week. It is 
certainly a very creditable record. 


The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company have purchased the property of 
the Allentown Iron Company, at Allen¬ 
town, on which will be located the ter¬ 
minal, which the company will build as a 
connection between the East Penn and 
Jersey Central roads through Allentown. 
The property purchased contains three 
blast furnaces, two of which are in opera¬ 
tion. As soon as the transfer was made 
George F. Baer, of Reading, a Phila¬ 
delphia and Reading director, was elected 
president, and Albert Broden w r as chosen 
general manager of the Allentown Iron 
Company. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Decatur Land Improvement Com¬ 
pany, of Decatur, Ala., Mr. C. C. Harris 
was elected president of the company, to 
succeed Major E. C. Gordon, w r ho recently 
resigned. 

On the night of the 28th ult. the ex¬ 
plosion of a lamp in the engine-room of 
the nail factory of the Duncannon Iron 
Company, at Duncannon, Pa., caused a 
fire which totally destroyed the factory 
and its contents, including 64 nail ma¬ 
chines. The blast furnace, rolling mill, 
foundry, nail warehouse, &c., were not 
injured. The loss is estimated at over 
$30,000, about covered by insurance. The 
factory was an old wooden building, and 
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the company expect to replace it with a 
fire-proot structure with all the newest 
appliances for nail manufacture. 

Machinery. 

The Montreal Rolling Mills Company, 
Montreal, have decided to enlarge and 
improve their mills, S. T. Williams & 
Co., Philadelphia, being appointed con¬ 
tracting and consulting engineers. 

The New York Belting and Packing 
Company, manufacturers of rubber belting, 
packing and hose, have recently opened a 
branch house in. San Francisco, Cal., 
which will be under the control of Messrs. 
Arnett & Rivers and located at 17 and 19 
Main street, that city. 

A press dispatch from Susquehannna, 
Pa., under date of the 7th inst, reads as 
follows: “The New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad Company -having 
decided to have the work performed m 
Buffalo and elsewhere by outside contract¬ 
ors, the extensive foundry and steam 
hammer department of their shops here! 
will be closed About 200 men are em¬ 
ployed.” 

The Ohio Brass Company, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, have been incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

The Main Belting Company, of Phila¬ 
delphia, are running very full on their 
cotton belting, for which they have a 
steadily increasing demaud. The electric- 
light companies are using these belts very 
largely and with entire satisfaction, judg¬ 
ing from the number of commendatory 
letters which they are receiving. 

Byram & Co., of Detroit, Mich, exclu¬ 
sive manufacturers of the Colliau cupola 
furnace, have recently placed four of 
their large-sized Colliau cupolas in the 
new shops of the United btates Rolling 
Stock Company, Anniston, Ala., and be¬ 
sides other orders have a contract with 
the C. A. Treat Car-Wheel Works, now 
locating plant at East Chicago, for two 
large size Colliau cupolas. 

Among the recent sales of the Sioux 
City Foundry and Machine Works, Sioux 
City, Iowa, are two of their 75-horse- 
power Corliss engines, fo»* the Pioneer 
Press building at St. Paul, Minn.; also 
two 75-horse-power Corliss engines, sold 
for electric-lighting purposes, one going 
to James Bell, David City, Neb., end the 
other to the Storm Lake Electric Light¬ 
ing Company, at Storm Lake, Iowa. The 
first of the new line of sizes, a 10 x 16, 
of Giddings’ single valve automatic en¬ 
gines, also built by the works, was sold 
some time since, together with a boiler, to 
go to the Chillecothe Water, Gas and Elec¬ 
tric Light Company, Chillecothe, Mo. They 
have also a large force of pattern makers 
at work, bringing out a full line of sizes 
of this engine, which is known in the East 
as the Russell Automatic. In addition to 
this, the works have recently sold several 
large boiler plants, together with a num¬ 
ber of combined outfits, for the Erie 
Engine Works, manufactured by Cleveland 
& Hardwick, of Erie, Pa., for whom they 
are Western agents. They are busy im¬ 
proving their works, and are putting in at 
present a 90-inch fly-wheel lathe, also an 
overhead traveling crane, 30-foot span 
and 7 tons capacity. Their foundry de¬ 
partment is driven to its utmost capacity, 
being obliged to work evenings in order 
to get out steam engine-work, in addition to 
a large amount of architectural ironwork. 

President Acheson and Secretary Painter, 
of the Tubular Wheel Mfg. Company, 
have been at McKeesport, Pa., to look into 
the question of locating at Bissell, near 
McKeesport. 

The Hussey Re-Heater and Steam Plant- 
Improvement Company, of No. 15 Cort- 
landt street, New York, have just issued a 


number of circulars and catalogues setting 
forth the advantages of their system of re¬ 
heating exhaust steam and superheating 
live steam. A number of engravings are 
given, showing the details of their re- 
heater and its application to existing 
plants, the whole forming a very interest¬ 
ing exposition of the subject. 

The Hughes S*eam Pump Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have sent us a copy of 
their new' catalogue, wrhich will be know T n 
as No. 9, and is dated 1889. It is de¬ 
voted to their various lines of steam 
pumps and gives illustrations, price lists, 
tables of dimensions and brief descrip¬ 
tions. In addition, short chapters are 
given containing directions for connecting 
and running pumps, miscellaneous para¬ 
graphs of general interest relating to 
pumping work, tables of arenas of circles, 
loss of fluid pressure by friction, with dif¬ 
ferent diameters of pipe nozzles, &c. 

Messrs. Thos. Carlin’s Sons, of Alle¬ 
gheny, Pa., have sent us a copy of then- 
catalogue devoted to stationary, hoisting 
and winding engines, pile-driving ma¬ 
chinery, boiiers of various types, centrif¬ 
ugal pumps, grinding pans, &c. The 
catalogue is profusely illustrated, and the 
different designs are briefly described. 
Tables of sizes are also given. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad is 
about to erect extensive shops and a round¬ 
house at Gladstone, near Lynchburg, Va., 
on the line of the Richmond and Alleghany 
Railroad. Employment will be given to 
about 500 men. 


Among recent orders billed by the 
Revere Rubber Company, of Pittsburgh, 
may be mentioned a belt for the West¬ 
moreland Paper Company, at West New¬ 
ton, Pa., wrhich was 48 inches wide, ten- 
plv thick, 110 feet long and weighed 1709 
pounds. It is to be used for transmitting 
"50 horse-power. 

The Montana Coal and Coke Company, 
on the Morgantown branch of the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio railroad, are erecting a new 
crusher and washer that is to cost $40,000. 
The company have fired their full plant, con¬ 
sisting of 169 ovens. About 200 men are 
employed. It is said that a company has 
purchased 10,000 acres of coal land on the 
West Fork River, near the New England 
mine, and will at once commence the con¬ 
struction of 200 coke ovens. The com¬ 
pany will also build a railroad from Fair¬ 
mont to Clarksburg to intercept the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio at that place. 

F. R. Phillips, 407 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, reports November sales of 
Post’s Zero metal to be the largest on 
record. The continued increasing demand 
and large repetition orders are pointed to 
as sufficient evidence of its quality for 
heavy pressure and high speed machinery. 

The Columbian Iron Works and Dry 
Dock Company have under construction 
an iron frame, iron plated, side-wheel 
steamer, which is to be used as a harbor 
iceboat. Her dimensions are 210 feet in 
length, 34 feet beam and 14 feet depth of 
hold; she will have horizontal engine of 
1200 horse-power, jet condenser, and large 
double end boiler to carry 60 pounds. 
The prow of the boat is so formed that, 
when breaking ice—whici will be its 
principal occupation—the boat will ride 
upon and, by its weight, crush the ice. 
The cost will devolve jointly on the city 
and State. 

Hardware. 

The Universal Horseshoe Machine Com¬ 
pany have erected their plant at Anniston, 
Ala", within a few rods of the bloomery 
between the tracks of the Georgia Pacific 
and the Atlanta and Anniston railroads. 
The building is 150 by nearly 100 feet. 
Anniston was selected that the company 
might use the blooms made by the bloom¬ 


ery, which are referred to as especially 
adapted for horse and mule shoe purposes. 
The company intend making six different 
kinds and sizes of horseshoes and two dif¬ 
ferent kinds and styles of mule shoes, 
which will possess features entirely differ¬ 
ent from any heretofore in use. The 
three-calked and four-calked are especially 
alluded to. These calked shoes are made 
by a machine lately patented, by which 
they are turned out at a rapid rate. In 
regard to the special features of these 
shoes the company advise us: 

The calks are left in the bar and spaces of 
the material are rolled out between these calks. 
The rolls of the machine receive this bar of the 
required size as it comes from the train hot, 
and, passing through these grooved rolls to the 
necessary length, it is then cut off and bent 
into the horse or mule shoe shape. A clip is 
then put upon the toe of the shoe, and, after 
the nail-holes are punched, the shoe is com¬ 
plete, ready to nail on. The company are 
called Universal because they intend, and can 
make by this machine, any kind or style of 
horse or mule shoe required or designed, with 
or without calks or a continuous calk, or a 
plain flat shoe, or a shoe partly calked and 
other parts swedged up, &c. 

It is the intention of the company to 
make from 15 to 25 tons of shoes per day. 
The 12-inch merchant train, together with 
engine and rolls, are being made by the 
Lewis Foundry and Machine Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the horseshoe ma¬ 
chines by the Delamater Iron Works, New 
York. The company have a capital of 
$300,000, and, with their improved ma¬ 
chinery, expect to furnish these different 
varieties of horse and mule shoes, made 
complete, at a lower price than the shoes 
now in use are put on the market. The 
present officers of the company are J. D. 
Billings, president; T. B. Everett, treas¬ 
urer, and C. L. Suffern, secretary. 


The Buhl Stamping Company, Detroit, 
Mich., are at present manufacturing brass 
and japanned bird cages, cheese factory 
can trimmings, railroad shipping can trim¬ 
mings and the Buhl safety lock tubular 
lanterns. 

We are informed that the report that the 
Leng Wire Nail Company, of Belleville, 
Ill., would shortly increase the number of 
nail machines in their factory and also in¬ 
crease their capital stock is without foun¬ 
dation. The company at present are 
operating 14 machines. 

E. C. Atkimop & Co., saw manufactur¬ 
ers, of Indianapolis, Ind., are about to 
place upon the market the largest saw, as 
they claim, ever made in this country. It 
is to be 88 inches in diameter and No. 12 
gauge, the rim being about 8 inches in 
diameter; will admit sawing 40-inch lum¬ 
ber without the necessity of double saws. 
During the past year this company have 
invested about $50,000 in a plant for the 
manufacture of band saws. 

The Tubular W agon-Wheel Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, recently chartered at Pittsburgh, 
with a capital stock of $200,000, are fak¬ 
ing a location for a factory in the vicinity 
of McKeesport, Pa. No definite arrange¬ 
ments have yet been made as to the new 
plant. 

The factory of the Mallory & Wheeler 
Company, lock manufacturers, New 
Haven, Conn., after a shut down of two 
weeks, has resumed operations. The 
factory will run three days a week until 
further notice. 

The Canadian Government has granted 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
the power to bridge the St. Lawrence 
River at Coteau. a his will complete a 
thorough line to Boston and New' York 
from Ottawa. The total length of the 
bridge, including abutments, will be 40o 
feet. The Central Missouri Railroad will 
commence work on its bridge at Alton m 
January. 
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The Beam Combination. 


Some very erroneous statements have 
been allowed to go unchallenged in the 
recent debate in the Senate on the duty on 
iron and steel beams, by both friend and 
foe. The most serious of these errors is 
that the producing capacity of this coun¬ 
try has been insufficient to meet the largely 
increased demand; that as a result thereof 
beam manufacturers are indifferent sellers; 
that, in fact, they were unwilling to en¬ 
large their production, preferring to manu¬ 
facture a limited supply at an enormous 
profit. As a matter of fact, the producing 
capacity of the country has steadily in¬ 
creased. During the past few years the 
Homestead Mill has developed a very large 
output; Jones & Laughlins entered the 
ranks, both of them for a time remaining 
outside of the combination. At this writ¬ 
ing the new Columbia mill is underselling 
the combination, and the North Chicago 
Rolling Mill Company have been gradually 
working their way into the beam business. 
At least two Eastern mills, long in the 
trade, are contemplating, or have under 
way, the erection of additional machinery. 
We need only add that two mills alone 
have been actually producing 40 per cent, 
of the entire quantity of beams made in 
the country, mills which are by no means 
much greater than the other six in the 
combination. The charge that an artifi¬ 
cial scarcity is fostered for the sake of 
wringing extortionate profits from consum¬ 
ers is therefore absurd. It is not denied 
that the manufacture of beams has been 
fairly profitable. It has been the one 
branch of the trade in which brief seasons 
of exceptional prosperity have not been 
followed by protracted periods of de¬ 
pression and ruin. Prices have been 
uniform for long spaces of time. They 
have been sufficiently remunerative to 
encourage American manufacturers to be 
progressive far beyond anything which 
their European rivuls have attempted. In 
finish, excellence of workmanship and 
high quality of material American beams, 
with a few rare exceptions, have led the 
world. The standard of quality has been 
so high that prudent builders and bridge 
engineers have given very little encourage¬ 
ment to importers, although the prices of 
foreign beams have been generally $10 to 
$12 per net ton lower. In structures upon 
the integrity of which the lives of many 
people are dependent absolute safety is 
purchased cheaply at the price demanded 
by manufacturers of a good article. Am¬ 
erican beam-makers can look back with 
pride upon their record in this respect. 
They have deserved the prosperity they 
have enjoyed, and can face the public with 
confidence. They have kept abreast in 
progress, and are leading in the important 
changes which are going on in the direc¬ 
tion of substituting steel for iron. On 


the whole, it has been done conservatively, 
without the dangers which would have 
accompanied wild competition. 

In 1876 beams were selling at fij cents 
to 7 cents, according to size, and i cent 
was charged for punching holes. To-day 
the price is about one-half, 8.8 cents per 
pound, with cent added for punching. 
The lowest price which they ever reached 
was 2$ cents per pound, during one of the 
periods of the disruption of the combina¬ 
tion, which have occurred at frequent in¬ 
tervals. In fact, the present association 
is the one which has enjoyed the longest 
life, having been formed in 1885, and even 
it was critically near a break at one time. 
The pnee, too, is only apparently high, as 
any one connected with the iron trade will 
appreciate when we state that it abolishes 
size extras entirely, and that it means free 
delivery. The combination price is the 
same for all sizes of beams, large or small. 
In every other department of the manu¬ 
factured iron trade certain standard sizes 
constitute the base price, and extras are 
charged for odd or unusual sizes, difficult 
to roll, or called for only in small quanti¬ 
ties. These extras often double the base 
price. The price of beams is placed to 
represent the average, so that in reality 
the purchaser of extra sizes is getting very 
much the better of his bargain. The ex¬ 
pediency of such a system may be a matter 
for considerable discussion, into which we 
do not propose to enter now, but we do 
insist upon pointing .out the fact that it 
gives the average price an appearance of 
an unduly high level. Then, the highest 
combination price is 8.80 to 3.40, delivered 
at any point east of the Mississippi River. 
This, again, causes it to seem high, when 
in reality, the mills net considerably less, 
the freight in some cases being as high as 4 
cent a pound. 

There is another charge against which a 
piotest should be entered. A good many 
in the iron trade, and a far greater number 
outside of it, have the most exaggerated 
notions concerning the profits in beam 
manufacture. It has tempted a few into 
the business, who have dearly bought 
the experience that the rolling of beamB 
cannot be learned in a day, that it involves 
large amounts of capital to carry stock, 
that the labor accounts are heavy and that 
the waste, through cutting to lengths re¬ 
quired, is very large. It has become a 
favorite argument of those who are catch¬ 
ing at popular favor by crying down the 
beam combination to draw parallels between 
steel rail making and beam manufacture. 
With a tine show of liberality, they gener¬ 
ally add a few dollars a ton to a mythical 
estimate of cost of rails and proceed to 
figure out the exorbitant profits of the 
beam monopolist. We need only state 
in reply to these arguments that the same 
train of rolls will turn out, with the same 
number of men, at least five times the 
tonnage on rails of standard section, 
w hich it can produce of beams of average 
size, taking the orders for the latter as 
they come. 

We are convinced that unbridled com¬ 
petition in the manufacture of beams 
would be a public misfortune, since it 
could only too quickly tend to introduce 
that element of false economy in the choice 
of raw materials and in the methods of 
manufacture which follows a wild struggle 
for existence. 


Prison Convict Labor. 


Mischievous labor agitators, through the 
operation of what is known as 4 4 the 
Yates law,” passed by the Legislature of 
New York at their instigation about four 
months ago, have utterly paralyzed the 
prison labor system of this State. This law 
supersedes both the “contract” and 
44 State account” systems, throwing into 
disuse a valuable and expensive plant of 
special machinery, and at the same time 
restricting the sale of the products of 
prison labor simply to the supply of the 
needs of public institutions. Thus 6000 
convicts are plunged into idleness, with 
the most pernicious effects, physically and 
morally, and burdening the taxpayer as 
never before. Instead of yielding a net 
revenue, the costs to the State are not less 
than $400,000 for the current year and for 
the year to come, according to intelligent 
estimates, these figures will be increased to 
$1,000,000. All eyes are turned to the 
Legislature in hopes of relief. It is well 
understood that the State account plan 
was abolished and the Yates bill passed 
because labor organizations complained 
that prison-made goods competed with 
honest labor and wages were affected. By 
the use of machinery large quantities of 
manufactured goods were crowded on the 
market. In Sing Sing Prison, for ex¬ 
ample, 483 men were employed in the 
stove works, and as recently as last 
August were turning out 200 stoves a day. 
The Yates bill, however, abolished motive- 
power machinery, and in addition con¬ 
fined the labor of men to the narrow sphere 
of making only such articles as are re¬ 
quired in our penal institutions. The 
labor of a few score of convicts now suf¬ 
fices, where under previous conditions 
thousands were profitably employed. 

There are grave reasons for doubting the 
expediency ol employing machinery to any 
general extent as a substitute for manual 
labor in prison management. On t lis 
point the testimony of Richard Vaux, 
ex-Mayor of Philadelphia, and for many 
years past president of the Board of In¬ 
spectors of the State Penitentiary for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, is highly 
suggestive and worthy of serious atten¬ 
tion. Mr. Vaux says: “Every convict 
should work, but he should not for prison 
profit, or with machinery, or for the pay¬ 
ment of interest on the cost of it, nor in¬ 
terest on the cost of the prison plant, be 
worked with machinery to pay the debt 
account of prison expenses and call that 
punishment. He should be taught a trade 
and the use of tools; be hand-trained and 
head-trained, so that he can be self-sup¬ 
porting when he gets out of prison. He 
must be tau<$it individually If he has 
been employed with a gang of fellow con¬ 
victs working steam-run machinery he 
gains no knowledge that will be useful to 
him when released. He has been taught 
only a small portion of manufacturing and 
what does that benefit him? His time has 
been wasted. He ought to beself-depend- 
eut when he leaves prison, for the chances 
are against him in seeking employ¬ 
ment in a private factory like the one he 
worked for in prison, because he would 
have to give the State Prison for reference 
when he applied for work.” It is claimed 
that there is no similar institution in the 
country better managed than the peniten- 
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tiary of Eastern Pennsylvania. The gen¬ 
eral plan there adopted stated in brief is 
to teach the whole mode of making any¬ 
thing that can be made by one person, so 
that the discharged convict may be quali¬ 
fied to obtain a subsistence through honest 
industry. The experience of the New 
York State reformatory at Elmira forcibly 
tends to corroborate these views. Fortu¬ 
nately for the usefulness of this institu¬ 
tion, although Attorney-General Tabor 
decided that under the Yates bill all shops 
must be closed, the trade schools, at which 
hundreds of young men are being taught, 
may remain undisturbed so long as noth¬ 
ing is made in them to sell in the open 
market. In this reformatory are classes 
which receive instruction in machinery, 
blacksmithing, plumbing, &c., so that 
every man when released has command of 
a useful trade. It is now proposed to 
introduce into the New York Legislature 
at the coming session a bill recognizing 
some of the most valuable features of the 
Elmira Reformatory, with the object of 
converting Auburn or Sing Sing prison 
into a similar institution, while others, 
like Dannemora, are reserved for more de¬ 
praved offenders, with the State account 
plan practically restored As explained 
by Mr. Round, of the Prison Association, 
who is one of the committee charged with 
the preparation of the bill, one object is 
to make the prisons as nearly self-support¬ 
ing as possible. “ A limited number of 
men should be employed in each prison in 
the larger industries in the smallest possi¬ 
ble ratio to those working in the same in¬ 
dustry outside. The ratio should not ex¬ 
ceed a certain per cent. That would re¬ 
duce competition to the lowest possible 
point. Really there is no competition, 
for if the prisoners earn anything, the ex¬ 
pense of keeping them is reduced just 
that much. It- costs the State at least 
$100 to support a criminal in idleness in 
jail for a year. When he is turned out 
without a trade and no means of support, 
it costs the State just $3500 a year to keep 
him out of prison. That is based on the 
estimate of what it costs the State to take 
care of its criminal class. All that amount 
has to be raised by taxation, and if taxes 
are high wages are low and rent and sup¬ 
plies are high. Does the laboring man, 
who is in favor of keeping the prisoner in 
idleness, ever think of that? Now, if the 
criminal had work in prison, his cost 
would be practically nothing in jail, and 
he would become self-supporting when 
out, providing the trades unions let him 
earn his living at a trade learned in 
prison.” 

It is generally admitted that the 
wretched slough into which the prison 
system ot this State is plunged by the 
Yates bill is intolerable. A four months’ 
trial of the experiment is sufficient to con¬ 
demn it, excepting so far as experience 
may demonstrate the wisdom of restrict¬ 
ing the employment of machinery within 
certain prescribed limits. One thing is 
certain, that the common sense of the peo¬ 
ple revolts against any system that takes 
our convicts from protitable work and 
consigns them to indolence, while all pro¬ 
ductive labor of whatever kind is taxed 
for their support. From the standpoint 
of morality, stepping higher and beyond 
considerations that are merely pecuniary 
and politic, the condemnation is still more 
emphatic. The whole subject demands 
careful reconsideration at Albany. 


Railroad Associations. 


The interest taken by the people in the 
tariff discussion of the late election seems 
in some quarters to be almost equaled by 
the interest taken in the railroad problem. 
The difficulties of the situation have been 
dwelt upon in the daily papers, and 
various remedies suggested. There is one 
phase of the question, however, which has 
not received quite the attention it de¬ 
serves, and that is the intimate commer¬ 
cial relationship between dull business in 
trade and in transportation. It is very 
clear that competition between railroads 
cannot be encouraged to the same extent 
as between rival business houses in any 
line of trade. Railroading is a business 
by itself, having its own economic laws. 
Bankruptcy will always prevent a too dis¬ 
astrous rivalry in commercial affairs, but 
not in transportation. This is the lesson 
of the present railroad troubles as ex¬ 
pounded by the managers, and, no doubt, 
it has been learned; but on the other 
hand it would be equally bad to eliminate 
the commercial features from transporta¬ 
tion. Railroads can find their highest 
usefulness to investors and to the mercan¬ 
tile public when their profits follow to 
some degree the scale of profits in the 
communities which they serve. Practi¬ 
cally this is often done unconsciously, but 
under the present discussion it is well to 
state it more dogmatically. This truth is 
really the underlying cause of much of our 
so-called “rate-cutting.” Men and news¬ 
papers frequently charge all lowering of 
rates to the vindictiveness or foolishness 
of railroad managers, but this is very un¬ 
just. Managers like other business men 
are controlled by commercial conditions. 
As well might we say that all manufact¬ 
urers are foolish when any rrticle falls in 
price, lake the case of wheat. The 
Pennsylvania reduced the rate from Chi¬ 
cago to New York, because the short crop 
and high price had well nigh stopped the 
export traffic; that road and the steam¬ 
ship lines it controls could not afford to 
shut off the carriage of breadstuffs, and 
hence reduced the rate to stimulate the 
movement. Every retailer who reduces 
the price on unsaleable goods acts on the 
same principle. We cannot expect in so 
complicated a matter as transportation to 
be able to trace every reduction in tariffs 
at once to this source, and undoubtedly 
some railroad wars have no such excuses. 
But plain business reasons, such as in¬ 
fluence merchants the world over, can be 
given for a larger part of tariff breaking 
than is generally supposed. There comes 
a time to every railroad manager when 
traffic for his road at reduced rates or no 
traffic at all is the alternative. In such 
cases there is but one wise choice. 
Occasionally we have men wondering why 
railroad rates are steady when the volume 
of traffic is large, but weak when tonnage 
is light. Here is the simple and ample 
explanation: the laws of trade operating 
to make the business of transportation no 
more profitable than any other business. 

At the present time the stock market 
represents the gereral state of trade as 
well as the condition of our railroads. 

These facts should be borne in mind in 
any attempts to remedy our railroad trou¬ 
bles by legislation. The Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission in their report speak of 


the need of regarding our railroad system 
as a whole and we think the public mind is 
more favorable to associations between 
carriers for this purpose than heretofore. 
But it does not follow that a legalized pool 
is necessary for this, and in so far as such 
a rigid system would be out of touch with 
the commercial conditions of trade it 
would not be best for itself or for the com¬ 
munity. An association of railroads strong 
enough to protect itself against combina¬ 
tions of shippers—the dressed-beef men, 
for instance—and strong enough to insure 
a reasonable degree of steadiness and im¬ 
partiality to shippers’ rates of freight, 
such an association is to be welcomed; 
but this should not include power enough 
to force rates upon merchants and manu¬ 
facturers without regard to changing com¬ 
mercial conditions. 


A Needed Convenience in the 
Machine Trade. 


Builders of special machinery may be 
excused for not informing their clients 
how to order duplicate parts in case % of 
breakage. Those who make standard ma¬ 
chines, however, would confer a very 
great favor on their patrons if they would, 
in addition to cuts of machines, publish 
in their catalogues sectional or skeleton 
views with the different parts numbered. 
Then, when a machine breaks down the 
operator can order by telegraph, if neces¬ 
sary, giving the number of the part 
broken. Hardly any two machines from 
different shops will agree upon the tech¬ 
nical name of *an inferior or subordinate 
part of a machine, although they may al¬ 
ways coM-ectly designate the main w ork¬ 
ing parts. Bhop phrases and special terms 
are current in one establishment which 
are a totally unknown language when used 
in speaking to a workman employed in 
another shop. The language is still more 
mystical to the operator on the machine, 
who may not be a practical machinist, but 
in every other respect a trained workman, 
thoroughly competent and perfectly 
equipped to perform hi6 task on it. Take 
for instance, a steam hammer. The ham¬ 
merman may be an expert in the use of the 
tool, but know very few of the technical 
names of the parts. If his hammer breaks 
down he is at a loss how to describe the 
portion broken, unless it is one of the 
main parts or he has been so long in his 
position that he has somehow picked up 
the terms employed. In his ignorance of 
the names used he would probably have to 
make a sketch of the broken part and send 
that by mail, or foi ward the pieces by ex¬ 
press or freight and lose a great deal of 
very valuable time, which would be saved 
if he could order by number by telegraph. 
This is assuming that builders of machinery 
issue catalogues. All of them do not, 
however, it being a remarkable fact that 
some very important engineering estab¬ 
lishments in this country consider a cata¬ 
logue superfluous. When written to for a 
list of their standard machines they can 
only furnish photographs of a few, and 
make their customers work in the dark if 
they desire to order other sizes or patterns. 
The catalogue is an essential in the system¬ 
atic dispatch of business, and next comes 
the sectional view’s with numbered parts 
as an important chapter in the tabic of 
contents. 
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The Copper Syndicate and the Manu¬ 
facturers. 


The report, so quickly contradicted, of 
the closing down of the Anaconda mine 
under an arrangement with the syndicate 
has again given rise to a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion. The story seemed plausible, be¬ 
cause it was well known that negotiations 
between the two parties were in progress. 
The Anaconda is the only large producer 
which had a contract for only one year. 
This contract is about to expire, and the 
power of the owner of the mine, and the 
capacity of the latter, put him into a posi¬ 
tion where he can drive a very hard bar¬ 
gain. It is probable that the report al¬ 
luded to foreshadowed to some extent the 
arrangement which may ultimately be 
made, though it would reduce the profits 
of the syndicate on its American mines to 
a very small amount, if, indeed, it did not 
swallow them entirely. 

Those in sympathy with the syndicate 
express the greatest confidence in its 
strength. They insist that the most try¬ 
ing time, due to the appearance in the mar¬ 
kets of the world of supplies invisible 
before the advance, is over; that consump¬ 
tion of new copper is increasing rapidly; 
that production has reached a maximum, 
and that it is not even up to the engage¬ 
ments of the syndicate. In this country, 
it is said, the Calumet and Hecla, Tama¬ 
rack, Boston and Montana, and other lead¬ 
ing mines are behind their deliveries to 
the French ring. The reported accumula 
tions of Anaconda matte in this port at 
Baltimore and at New Orleans are claimed 
to be due to the rise in freights and the 
scarcity of tonnage some time since; they 
are merely stopped in transit, and are not 
held back to make the statistical position 
in copper in the world look less serious 
than it really is. 

So far as the American manufacturers 
are concerned the syndicate insists that they 
have been treated very leniently. Some of 
them, it is said, have taken advantage indi¬ 
vidually of the fact that the raw material 
has been supplied to them at a price consid 
erabiy below the nominal market price, 
Copper sold at 16$ cents has been put at 
the syndicate at the exchange market quo¬ 
tation, but not without the knowledge of 
the syndicate, which has traced its origin, 
and has shown that it possessed that 
knowledge. Attention is drawn to the 
alleged fact that in reality American man¬ 
ufacturers are getting their copper at a 
lower price than those abroad, that casting 
brands are cheaper here to manufact 
urers than G. M. B brands are to English 
makers, that Lake copper is lower at 16$ 
cents here than it is abroad. Although 
the threat is not uttered, the possibility of 
putting our makers on the same basis 
with the Europeans is pointed out. The 
idea is scouted that the syndicate would 
as a manufacturer, spoil the market of its 
customers for ingot copper in this 
country. While it is conceded that prices 
are very low in some branches of the trade 
here, when taking the cost of the metal 
into consideration, this being the case 
notably in brass, which is selling at 16$ 
cents a pound, it is insisted that in other 
departments the prices of manufactured 
goods are kept at figures which leave ex 
orbitant margins. American manufact 
urers, it is urged, have only themselves to 


blame if they invite competition in spite of 
the fact that they get their copper cheaper 
than European rivals. 

It is stated that at present prices on both 
sides of the Atlantic there is a possibility 
that large contracts for copper wire rods 
could be placed here from abroad. If such 
business were done it would create a great 
outcry among the manufacturers on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and might lead 
to an adjustment by the syndicate of prices 
to consumers both in Europe and here. 
In other words, the syndicate has dealt 
leniently with the manufacturers. It has 
winked at the practices of some who have 
made it take back at a higher price cop¬ 
per sold with the express understanding 
that it was to go into consumption. It 
has kept the price of copper lower to them 
than to others. It has the power, and may 
possibly exercise it, of placing European 
manufacturers on a basis much nearer to 
that at which competition is possible. 

Such are briefly some of the views ex¬ 
pressed by those who are in sympathy with 
those who claim to* have restored the metal 
to its proper position in the markets. We 
need haraly add that our sympathies are 
not enlisted on that side. We believe, 
with the conservative element in the trade, 
that the intervention of the syndicate 
is a misfortune to great interests, and that 
every day added to the period of its tenure 
of power must aggregate the evils of an 
artificial condition of affairs. We are as 
firmly convinced of the ultimate fearful 
collapse of the gamble as its most virulent 
opponents, but we hold that present con¬ 
ditions must shape the course of every one 
the trade, and they, we repeat, point 


unmistakably to a continuance of the sway 
of the syndicate for some time to come. 


Bolivia’s Revolution and the Silver 
Supply. 


Since November 27 silver has again de¬ 
clined in the London market from 43d 
per ounce to 42fd, due to the absence of 
demand for India, on the one hand, and 
to dearer money in Europe generally, on 
the other. The advance in silver in the 
summer has gradually been lost, but the 
outlook seems to point to higher rather 
than lower rates in the future. Both 
Russia and Brazil, in view of contemplated 
financial reforms, will be buyers of silver 
to a notable amount ere long, while silver 
production is not likely to exceed last 
year’s but may be less. Since 1860 the 
world’s silver production was shaped as 
follows, reduced to tons of 1000 kg.: 


1 1860. 
;Tons 

1865. 1870. 
Tons Tons 

1875. 1880. 1885. 
Tons Tons Tons 

United States.. 

7 

174 

301 

565 

981 1,137 

Mexico.1 

457 

473 

521 

602 

656 754 

Bolivia, Chili, 





I 

&c . 

205 

191 

230 

375 

360 430 

Germany. 

56 

68 

1 89 

143 

164, 2J3 

Oth’r countries 

172 

195 

198 

285 

300 308 

Total.i 

896 

1,101 

1 1.339 

1,970 

2,451 2,862 


A quarter of a century has sufficed to 
raise production in the New World from 
669 tons to 2321, almost quadrupling it, 
while Europe and other countries about 
doubled theirs. Last year we produced 
$53,357,000, against $51,000,000 in 1886, 
and the stock held on July 1, 1888, was: 

Silver dollars. $299,708,790 

Subsidiary silver coin. 76,406,376 

Silver bullion for coinage. 8,950,388 

Melted trade dollars. 6,545,554 


Silver.$386,611,108 

Gold coin and bullion aggregated. 705,818,855 


Total metallic stock..$1,092,429,963 


This was distributed as follows: 

United States Treasury. $594,533,172 

Nath nal banks... 195,435,492 

Other banks and circulation.... 892,461,299 

Total.$1,092,429,963 

Even supposing that during the year 
now drawing to a close our production in¬ 
creases a couple of million dollars, nothing 
threatens silver from this country so long 
as the Bland bill rfemains unrepealed. As 
the next Congress is constituted there is, 
it must be confessed, little prospect that 
the bill will be repealed in a hurry. Mex¬ 
ican silver production is on the increase, 
but the latter is not likely to exceed 
$5,000,000 per annum in any year, as silver 
mining and access by rail are for the mo¬ 
ment in the neighboring republic, whereas 
in Bolivia, the third country in rank as a 
silver producer, we have to deal with a 
widespread revolution which hampers pro¬ 
duction and absolutely stops exportation. 
Bolivia turns out in a politically quiet year 
no less than $20,000,000 of silver. Potosi 
produced from 1544 to 1572 $250,000,000, 
from 1572 to 1627 $340,000,000; it then 
fell off to $3,000,000 per annum, but grad¬ 
ually recovered till 1809, when the war of 
independence put a stop to mining for 16 
years, since when there has been a steady 
increase in the silver-lode districts. The 
Cerro Rico de Potosi from 1544 to 1887 
has yielded a little over $2,000,000,000 in 
silver. As a general thing during the past 
15 years war and revolution have interfered 
comparatively little-with mining opera¬ 
tions in the silver districts of Bolivia, but 
frequently for a while with export, the 
roads being bad and the distance from the 
Pacific great. Miners pay no taxes, and the 
export duty is only 58 cents on about 
$ pound American on silver, gold being 
free, and mining machinery entering duty 
free. Timber is scarce, and with it better 
fuel than taquin —llama dung—and vareta 
—moss. But these disadvantages have 
been somewhat diminished, for by means 
of the Mallcndo - Arequipa - Puns Rail¬ 
road, connecting with steam naviga¬ 
tion on Lake Titicaca and the stage 
roads from Chililaya or Puerto Perez 
to La Paz, and thence to Corocoxo and 
Cruro, an extensive mining region has 
been made easier of access, while the 
steady advance of the railroad system now 
extending westward in the Argentine Re¬ 
public toward Southern Bolivia is greatly 
facilitating the reopening of the Potosi 
mining district, which has lately been un¬ 
dertaken by an Anglo-Bolivian Company. 
The Huanchaca mine produced in 1885 
$4,819,146 worth of silver ore, netting the 
company for the year $2,080,000. Even 
during the war on the Pacific $20,000,000 
were invested in new mining enterprises, 
and all this money was raised in the coun¬ 
try. 

Since the revolution broke out in Sep¬ 
tember last railroad communication be¬ 
tween Mollando and Lake Titicaca has 
ceased, the transportation of goods and 
bullion on mules’ backs likewise, mine 
owners and merchants not wishing to 
expose their property to being plundered 
in transit and mule drivers refusing to 
run the risk of their lives. Bolivia min¬ 
ing shares suffered a serious decline in 
Valparaiso, but by latest accounts recov¬ 
ered part of it. President Aniseto Noce, 
elected last summer, and his cabinet are 
wandering from place to place, after flee¬ 
ing from the capital, Sucre, and muster- 
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ing forces to resist the rebellion led by 
Pacheso and Rivadeneira. So far as ac¬ 
counts go, decisive engagements have not 
yet occurred, though a good many lives 
were lost in a street fight in Sucre. How 
long the struggle may last in a mountain¬ 
ous country 1,139,250 square kilometres 
in extent is doubtful. While it does the 
silver supply will be restricted from that 
important source. 

The Blast Furnaces on 
December 1. 


Again we can record a notable increase 
in the capacity of the blast furnaces at 
work, the principal advance being made 
in the coke plants. We accompany our 
report by diagrams, which show at a 
glaDce the general change for a period ex¬ 
tending over a year in the case of the 
anthracite and the coke stacks. They 
convey a better impression than a brief 
study of the accurate figures reproduced in 
the summaries following the tables. 

On tbe first of the month the condition 
of the anthracite furnaces was as follows- 

Anthracite Furnaces December 1. 


Location 
of furnaces. 

Total number of 
stacks. 

Number in 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per ! 
week. 

New York. 

24 

10 

3.284 

14 

4,096 

New Jersey. 

10 

4 

1,492 

6 

2,992 

Spiegel. 

1 3 

3 

230 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley... 

44 

26 

9,072 

18 

5,600 

Spiegel. 

Schuylkill Valley. 

1 

1 

60 

0 

0 

38 

21 

8,872 

17 

4,531 

U. Susquehanna 
Valley. 

17 

10 

3,199 

7 

1,606 

Lebanon Valley.. 

10 

12 

6,706 

4 

1,615 

L. Susquehanna 
Valley. 

22 

12 

4,384 

10 

2,266 

Total. 

185 

99 

34,879 

76 

| 22,705 



Diagram of Anthracite Furnace m. 


40,000 


35.000 


30,000 

26,000 


For a year past our records show the 
following: 


Furnaces 
in blast. 


December 1 . 

99 

November 1 . 

95 

October 1 . 

. . 95 

September 1 . 

92 

August 1 . 

93 

July 1 . 

92 

June 1 . 

99 

May 1 . 

96 

April 1 . 

94 

March 1 . 

98 

February 1 . 

97 

January 1. 

December 1, 1887. 

118 

122 

November 1 . 

124 

October 1 . 

123 

September 1 . 

125 

August 1 . 

129 

July 1 . 

138 


Capacity 
per week. 
34,879 
33,646 
33,728 
33,541 
33,397 

2 * 478 

32,418 

31,003 

5X1,496 

28,598 

29,989 

38,206 

39,487 

40,028 

39,440 

38.338 

37,980 

40,742 


Among the anthracite furnaces the prin¬ 
cipal events are the blowing in of the 
Hudson, continued heavy work on the 
part of Musconetcong, in New Jersey, the 
resumption on the part of Mount Laurel, 
No. 2 Brooke, the fifth Crane and Loehiel 
furnace. Among those which are prepar¬ 


ing to go in, or have already done so since 
the 1st inst., are Merion, Montgomery, 
Chester, Marshall and Lebanon Valley. 
During November Bethlehem and the 
Thomas Iron Company each blew out 
one furnace. The Lehigh spiegel furnace 
was idle, relining, during a part of the 
month. 

The status of the coke furnaces was as 
follows: 

Coke Furnaces December 1. 


Location of 
furnaces. 

Total number 
of stacks. 

Number in 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New York. . 

3 

i 

1,017 ! 

2 

1850 

Pennsylvania: 
Pittsburgh dis¬ 
trict. 

19 

19 

22,026 

0 

0 

Spiegel. 

1 

1 

593 

0 

0 

Shenango Valley.. 

19 

15 

11,065 

4 

2,045 

Juniata and Con¬ 
emaugh Valley. 

18 

10 

6,020 

8 

2,891 

Spiegel. 

1 

1 

430 

0 

0 

Youghi. Valley.... 

5 

4 

1,653 

1 

600 

Miscellaneous. 

4 

4 

2,030 

0 

0 

Maryland. 

West Virginia. 

Ohio: 

Mahoning Valley.. 

2 

6 

14 

1 

4 

9 

250 

2,604 

7,261 

1 

2 

5 

$ 

8,540 

Central and 
Northern. 

18 

13 

9,171 

5 

3,602 

Hocking Valley.. 

14 

7 

1,796 

7, 

1,720 

Hanging Hock. 

11 

6 

1,470 

5l 

1,033 

Indiana. 

2 

2 

383 

0 

0 

Illinois.. 

13 

11 

12,041 

o 

1,500 

Michigan. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

250 

Wisconsin. 

4 

2 

995 

2 

1,352 

Missouri. 

0 

1 

584 

6 

2,130 

Colorado. 

1 

1 

465 

0 

0 

The South: 

Virginia. 

11 

8 

3,394 

3 

2,117 

Kentucky. 

4 

4 

1,019 

0 

0 

Alabama. 

21 

18 

10,321 

3 

1,300 

Tennessee. 

11 

10 

4,645 

1 

450 

Georgia. 

2 

1 

525 

1 

280 

Total. 

211 

151 

101,748 

70 

1 28,120 


No. of Capacity 
furnaces, per week. 

December 1,1888. 161 101,748 

November 1. 146 94,695 

October 1. 187 86,401 

September 1. 133 81,082 

August 1. 122 74,856 

July 1 . 121 69,643 

June 1. 128 76,427 

May 1. 130 76,815 

April 1. 128 70,644 

March 1. 128 68,892 

February 1. 136 73,912 

January 1. 143 83,101 

December 1.1887. 144 88,885 

November 1. 151 90,459 

October 1. 152 89,123 


In New York, a second Troy furnace is 
about to go in on foundry iron. In Pitts¬ 
burgh, for the first time, every furnace is 
in blast, the Dew Soho having gone in on 
the 15th ult. Two more furnaces are in 
course of construction, one by Laughlins 
& Co., and the other by the Carrie Com¬ 
pany; with them the capacity will be little 
over 25,000 tons a week. In the Shenango 
Valley Spearman started in during Novem¬ 
ber, and the second Stewart has since been 
blown in. The returns from nearly every 
furnace show a November product of 
46,352 tons, against 46,530 tons in Octo¬ 
ber, so that practically the district is close 
to its maximum capacity of 50,000 tons, 
taking into account that one or the other 
furnace is always likely to be out for re¬ 
pairs. There are no changes to note in the 
Juniata and Conemaugh Valleys, or on the 
Youghiogheny, the total product of the 
latter having been 7084 tons. To the fur¬ 
naces grouped under miscellaneous has 
been added the new Cameron furnace at 
Emporia. Center is running, and so is 
Bellefonte, which, however, lost a week 
in making repairs. So far as West Vir¬ 
ginia is concerned, we may note a particu¬ 
larly heavy product for the Riverside. In 
the Mahoning Valley Grace stopped on the 
24th ult., and Himrod suffered from an 
accident, the product of the district fall¬ 
ing off frem 38,649 tons in October to 
35,809 tons in November. Among the 
furnaces grouped under u Central and 
Northern Ohio,” we may note the blow¬ 
ing in of No. 1 Cherry Valley on the 15th 
ult. This is, however, more than coun¬ 


terbalanced by the stoppage of one of the 
furnaces of the Cleveland Rolling Mill 
Company, and the blowing out of Jeffer¬ 
son. The November product was only 
40,810 tons as compared with 42,862 tons 
in October, and December is likely 
to show- only 38,000 tons. In the 
Hocking Valley Akron went in and Gore 
which has put in a new hearth and inwall* 
is probably at work again at this writing! 
In the Hanging Rock region the new 
Blanche blew in since the 1st of this 
month. In Illinois Calumet was lighted 
on the 29th ult., leaving only one Chicago 
and the smallest of the Union stacks idle. 
The November output was 43,957 tong, 
against 47,503 tons in October. In the 
South the principal event has been the 
blowing in of the third Ensley furnace, on 
the 29th ult., and the resumption of the 
third South Pittsburg, which wilj bring 
the product of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company to over 20,000 tons 
a month and give it the lead of all the 
producers of foundry and mill irons. A 
few of the great steel companies only are 



producing more pig iron, though, of course, 
only for their own use. When the fourth 
furnace at Ensley is completed it will 
probably at times reach 25,000 tons a 
month. The second Woodward has gone 
in; the second De Bardeleben was not yet 
in blast, however. We estimate the No¬ 
vember output of Alabama at 37,120 tons, 
which may be increased to close to 45,000 
tons in December if all the plants do well. 
Tennessee and Georgia ought to add to it 
23,000 tons. The Virginia furnaces made 
in November 13,970 tons,- Lynchburg 
having blown in on the 8th, and 
Pulaski having run during ^ all the 
month with only one engine, the 
other being under repairs. The fur¬ 
naces ought therefore to come up to 
15,000 tons in December. Kentucky 
turned out 4369 tons in November. Tak¬ 
ing the furnaces grouped together as the 
Southern, nearly all of which work for the 
open market on foundry and mill iron, 
and we reach a probable December output 
of 87,500 tons. This is at the rate of 
over 1,000,000 gross Ions annually. Now 
there are under construction and partly 
completed, to go into blast during the 
winter, 11 furnaces in Alabama, not 
counting plants on which work has re¬ 
cently begun. Taking tbe average of 
the furnaces blow n in during the last two 
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years, 2800 tons a month is a very liberal 
allowance for them. In the spring of 
1889, we may, therefore, arrive at a total 
product of between 110,000 and 120,000 
tons monthly, providing the fuel supply is 
adequate. By way of comparision we 
may state that In December, 1887, Alabama 
produced 18,084 gross tons; Tennessee, 
17,621 tons; Georgia, 3428 tons; Virginia, 
13,448 tons and Kentucky 1620 tons, a 
total of 54,201 tons. The great increase 
has, of course, taken place in Alabama. 

The production of charcoal iron has 
fallen off slightly, the details being given 
below: 

Charcoal Furnaces December 1. 


Location of 
furnaces. 

Total number 
of stacks. 

Number 
in blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

Number out of 
blast. 

Capacity per 
week. 

New England. 

14 

8 

605 

6 

495 

New York. 

10 

4 

511 

6 

460 

Pennsylvania.. 

23 

5 

450 

18 

624 

Maryland. 

8 

3 

292 

5 

300 

Virginia. 

23 

6 

268 

17 

690 

West Virginia.. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

165 

Ohio. 

18 

6 

428 

12 

829 

Kentucky. 

2 

? 

208 

0 

0 

North Carolina.. 

2 

1 

90 

1 

80 

Tennessee. 

9 

6 

1,389 

3 

740 

Georgia. 

2 

0 

o ! 

2 

114 

Alabama. 

10 

9 

1,752 

1 

80 

Michigan. 

25 

n 

3,332 

14 

3,280 

Minnesota. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

190 

Missouri. 

4 

2 

611 

2 

320 

Wisconsin. 

10 

4 

1,447 

6 

810 

Texas. 

2 

2 

315 

0 

0 

California.. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

220 

Washington Ter.... 

1 

1 

270 

0 

0 

Oregon. 

1 

1 


0 

0 

Total Dec. 1. 

160 

71 

12,286 i 

> 98 

9,397 

Total Nov. 1. 

169 

73 

12,724 j 

96 

8,941 

Total Oct. 1.1 

175 

71 

11,619 

104 

9,083 

Total Sept. 1 .... j 

176 

67 

11,243 

109 

10,004 

Total Aug. 1 . 

176 

65 

11,137 1 

111 

10,095 


In Maryland Muirkirk has been com- 
letely rebuilt since the fire, the plant 
aving been modernized. It has probably 
blown in at this writing. In Virginia 
Beverly, Cave Hill, Cedar Run, Foster’s 
Falls, Reed Island and Speedwell are run¬ 
ning. In Ohio Jefferson produced only a 
few days in November. It will resume 
during the current month. In Michigan 
Eureka stopped on the 14th ult. but 
has again blown in. Fayette went out 
until the spring, and Pine Lake also blew 
out on the 20th ult. for the winter. 
Peninsular, too, is idle, thus reducing the 
output of Michigan charcoal pig con¬ 
siderably. In Wisconsin Hinkle is doing 
large work, and Minneapolis closed the 
first year of its present blast on the 5th 
inst., with a very large total product. In 
Missouri Midland lost two days as the 
result of an accident to the hoist, and 
Sligo was idle from the 13th to the 24th 
for repairs. In the South no notable 
changes have raken place. The second 
new Nashville had not blown in on the 
first, the first being still run on coke. 


Among their late sales the Ball Electric 
Light Company, of New York City, report 
the following: Wilmington City Electric 
Company, Wilmington, Del., an increase 
of 75 arc lights; American Electric Light 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., an in¬ 
crease of 75 arc lights. Each of these 
companies before purchased of them a 
K., 75-light, 2000 candle power arc 
dynamo complete, an increase as above 
with a second dynamo of the same size. 
This dynamo appears to be attracting 
special attention for street and commercial 
lighting. Like all other dynamos of their 
system it has required no foundation what¬ 
ever, but is simply fastened lightly with 
wooden blocks to the floor. In addition 
to these the company report the following 
sales: Phoenix Woolen Company, East 
Greenwich,* R. I.; Stoughton Lighting 
Company, Stoughton, Mass.; Kirksville 
Light, Heat, Power and Water Company, 
Kirksville, Mo.; Stetson & Post Milling 


Company, Seattle, W. T.; Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, of Hazleton, Pa.; 
C. S. Bradford, West Chester, Pa.; New¬ 
port Light Company, Newport, Ky.; 
Walworth Steam and Power Company, 
Boston, Mass.; West Coast Electric Light 
and Construction Company, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal., or a total of about 600 arc 
lights. 


Washington News. 

(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C„ December 11, 1888. 

The summary bursting of the big Besse- 
mer-steel gun and the explosion of the 
great expectations of its projectors have 
been the events of the week in ordnance 
circles. The superintendent, Mr. Hains- 
worth, and the officers of the casting com¬ 
pany are somewhat emphatic in their efforts 
to shift the responsibility of the explosion 
to the interference of the Government 
officials with the tempering of the cast¬ 
ing. The officers, however, reply to this 
by saying that the only work done upon it 
by them was the rifling, placing of the 
breechpin and testing the castings. The 
tests, they say, did not come up to the 
contract specifications and the gun might 
have been thrown out entirely. There had 
been so much talk about the steel cast gun 
that they waived this point so as to allow 
the gun to receive a trial and vindicate or 
explode the theoretic claims of the cham¬ 
pions of steel cast guns. 

The explosion of the gun on the first 
firing test has sent that style of gun down 
below par most effectually, but the experi¬ 
ment has been a real service, as it will be 
likely to shut off the incessant agitation of 
all sorts of schemes by unscientific men 
and non-experts. Senator Gorman,' who 
has been the champion of the private com¬ 
petition theory of securing improved styles 
of ordnance, is not at all discouraged and 
believes in going ahead in the same line. 

General Benet, Chief of Ordnance, said 
to the representative of The Iron Age to¬ 
day : “I was not in the least surprised at 
the result. No reliance can be placed on 
simple castings to resist the enormous 
strain to which modern guns are subject. 
The outer surfaces may look all right, but 
it is impossible to tell the condition of the 
metal within. The air bubbles and other 
causes of weakness, cannot be overcome 
except by forging. 

“The failure of the gun to stand a test 
of 16 tons to the square inch was only a 
minimum showing. The strain is oftener 
18 tons, and, sometimes, in cases of ob¬ 
structions caused by the projectile adher¬ 
ing or being retarded in the bore, it runs 
as high as 100,000 pounds to the square 
inch. A Bessemer steel casting, without 
forging and the application of other 
strengthening methods, would be a very 
unsafe gun, either for defensive use or on 
board ships. 

“The test of the Bessemer gun will, 
doubtless, put an end to that idea, as the 
lack of confidence in the strength of such 
a piece of ordnance would be very 
demoralizing to the men expected to 
work it.” 

General Benet said further that increased 
interest would now be given to the open- 
hearth cast-steel gun. He expects it to 
show greater resistance to the enormous 
strain, but as to the practical use of that 
style of gun he does not express much 
confidence. 

Commodore Sicard, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, speaking of the burst gun, 
said: “ Our calculations to determine the 
power of the gun did not indicate that 
it would stand the test. It looked well 
enough. In fact, was a superb piece of 
metal and a great credit to the skill of the 
workmen, but the boring showed numer¬ 
ous little air spajes which w T ere calculated 
to weaken the gun. 


“ The bursting was inevitable. It was 
not strong enough to resist the service 
charge. Built up guns, with rings of steel 
shrunk by heat around the core, alone can 
resist the pressure; a simple cast steel gun 
cannot resist the pressure, and no thick¬ 
ness capable of being handled by even 
mechanical appliances for practical use 
would enable them to stand.” 

The universal testimony of other offi¬ 
cers is to the same effect. The state¬ 
ments of manufacturers of steel castings, 
who are authorities on the subject, agree 
that unless some new methods of treat¬ 
ment are discovered cast-steel guns will 
not be the guns of the future. 

An elaborate report, with photographs, 
is being prepared by the officers in charge 
for the information of the Department. 
The officers of the line of the navy say that 
the Government could not expect either 
officers or men to stand by guns in action 
which would be liable to explosion at 
every discharge. Had not precautions been 
taken against accident in this instance 
there would have been serious results from 
the firing test of the cast-steel gun. Fortu¬ 
nately there were no disasters except to 
the gun. The Senate has been giving 
tariff hearings during the week on various 
industries. The tin-plate interests were 
heard, Messrs. Swank and Jarrett arguing 
in favor of a protective duty of 2 to 2^ 
cents a potfnd. The argument was an un¬ 
necessary consumption of the time of the 
committee,. who courteously listened, how¬ 
ever, as there was an agreement among 
them before the adjournment to incorpor¬ 
ate an amendment into the bill in the 
Senate placing that duty on tin plate. 
This is one of the certain things that the 
committee docs favor, and therefore the 
subject requires no further agitation. 
The reduction of the duty on tin plate was 
an inexcusable movement in the interests 
of foreign manufacturers which the com¬ 
mittee will remedy. The wire interest is 
to be heard to-morrow, Wednesday. 

The debate on the tariff bill in the Sen¬ 
ate was attended with some surprises dur¬ 
ing the past week. The display of a lower 
duty tendency among certain Western Re¬ 
publicans indicates some uncertainty in 
that quarter. Senator Plumb was disposed 
to attack certain features of the tariff 
schedules. The letters and telegrams re¬ 
ceived by the committee for hearings are 
coming in daily, and in numbers which 
would run the committee into the sum¬ 
mer. 

Senator Alb*son is pushing the bill in 
the Senate with the utmost energy. He is 
still in expectation of securing the passage 
of the bill—it not before the holidays very 
soon after. 


It is reported that the Coke Consumers’ 
Association, which is composed of the 
furnace operators of the Shenango, Ma¬ 
honing and Ohio valleys, will protest 
against an advance in the price of coke at 
the opening of the year. Mill iron is sell¬ 
ing at $16, and at this figure they claim 
that they can stand no advance in coke. 
On December 1 they gave their employees 
a 10 per cent, advance and ore has gone up 
50 to 75 cents, which increases the cost of 
making a ton of pig iron from $1 to $1.50. 
If coke went up to $1.50 it w'ould increase 
this from 30 to 40 cents. 

Joseph J. B. Frey, manager of the Mar¬ 
tin Iron Works, of this city, was killed on 
Tuesday while returning home from a visit 
to a relative in Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. 
Frey’s body was picked up on the Newark 
Bay bridge of the Jersey Central Railroad, 
and it is supposed he was accidentally 
thrown off the train. 


Eight fires on cotton-laden vessels have 
already occurred this season, but the 
origin of these fires is as much of a mystery 
as ever. 
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Trape Report. 

Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age , 96 and 97 Washing- < 
ton street, Chicago, December 10, 1888. t 

In some respects the past week has 
been much more satisfactory than its im¬ 
mediate predecessors. As foreshadowed 
in previous reports, decided activity has 
suddenly become the feature of the trade 
in several lines, notably in Steel Nails, 
the increased demand being accompanied 
by higher prices. Even in the branches 
of business now experiencing dullness 
there appears to be no lack of confidence, 
and sellers manifest no uneasiness as to 
the future, believing that the generally 
healthy condition of business throughout 
the country will stimulate trade toward 
the close of the year, or, at furthest, early 
in January. More orders for cars are com¬ 
ing forward, and, although they are not so 
large as car-builders would like to see them, 
they are sufficiently numerous to impart a 
feeling of strength to the interests directly 
affected. The railroads are beginning to 
feel the effects of the enormous crop of 
corn, and their increasing earnings prom¬ 
ise to furnish an important factor in the 
prosperity of the country in the coming 
year. 

Pig Iron. —The demand for Strong 
Coke Foundry Iron continues to be the 
only feature of the market worthy of spe¬ 
cial notice. Good sales are being made 
of that class of Iron at very close to full 
prices. The lower grades are particularly 
firm, owing to the scarcity and high price 
of competing grades of Southern Iron. 
Very little movement is reported in Char¬ 
coal, Soft Coke or Southern Coke Irons. 
Charcoal is very stiff, with the inquiry 
principally for high numbers from the 
Car-Wheel manufacturers. As the time 
of the year is approaching in,which season 
contracts are placed for this class of ma¬ 
terial the manufacturers are less inclined 
than ever to make concessions or to vigor¬ 
ously push sales. Reports are current of 
Southern Coke Foundry at concessions 
from regular quotations, but the lower 
grades are as firmly held as was reported 
last week. Cash quotations are as fol¬ 
lows, f.o.b. Chicago : Lake Superior 
Charcoal, Nos. 1 and 2, $20; Nos. 3 
to 6, $20.50 @ $21; Alabama Car-Wheel, 
$26.25; Jackson County Softeners, $18.60; 
Hocking Valley Soft Foundry, No. 1, 
$17.50 $18; American Scotch (Black- 

band), No. 1, $19.50 @ $20.50; other 
Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, $17.50 @ $18; 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1, $18 @ 

$18.50; No. 2, $17 ® $17.50; No. 3, 
$16 @ $16.50; Coke Bessemer, $17.50 (& 
$18; Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 
$17.25; No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 Soft, 
$16.75; No. 3 Foundry and No. 2 Soft, 
$16.25 @ $16.50; Gray Forge, $16. 

Bar Iron. —Orders for Bar Iron were 
placed during the week at 1.7240 @ 1.750, 
flat, Chicago, and further orders of the 
same character are in the market. The 
situation is unchanged as to prices, ordi¬ 
nary specifications for Common Iron rang¬ 
ing from 1.7240 to 1.750, half extras, 
Chicago. Some good orders for Splice 
Bars have been taken at about 1.850, Chi¬ 
cago, and other lots are now under nego¬ 
tiation. Small lots of Common Bars are 
still selling at 1.900 % 20 from store. 

Structural Iron.—The most important 
order placed during the week was the con¬ 
tract for 1200 to 1500 tons of Steel Beams 
and Girders for the reconstructed Chamber 
of Commerce Building, which was secured 
by Jones & Laughlins, and is described in 
greater detail elsewhere. The contract for 
building a mile of elevated railway in the 
city, on the so-called “Alley” route, will 


probably be let this week. Mill lots are 
quoted as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles, 
2.150; Universal Plates, 2.200 @ 2.250; 
Tees, 2.550 @ 2.600; Beams and Chan¬ 
nels, 3.400. Small lots from store com¬ 
mand the following rates: Angles, 2.850 
@ 2.500; Tees, 2.600 @ 2.700; Beams, 
3.800. 

Plates, Tubes, &c.—A fair movement 
is reported in small lots of Plates, but 
orders for large lots have been lacking. 
Good orders are in sight, but they are slow 
to materialize. Quotations from store are 
firmly maintained as follows: Heavy 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.600 @ 2.700; 
Tank Iron, 2.550 @ 2.650; Tank Steel, 
2.800; Shell Iron, 30; Shell Steel, 3.250; 
Flange Iron, 4.250; Flange Steel, 3.750; 
Fire-Box Steel, 4.750 @ 5.750; Boiler Riv¬ 
ets, 40 @ 4.250; Ulster Iron, 3.750. Boiler 
Tubes, 60 ^ off. 

Sheet Iron. —No change worthy of 
note has occurred in either Black or Gal¬ 
vanized, the demand continuing as active 
as at any time during the fall, except for 
Stove Pipe and similar common grades, for 
which the season is about over. Small 
lots of Black are quoted at 3.100 for No. 
24; 3.200 for Nos. 25 and 26, and 3.300 for 
No. 27, and of Galvanized at 60 % and 
5 % off for Juniata and 60 % and 10 £ off 
for Charcoal. 

Merchant Steel. —General business in 
this line has now been very quiet for two 
or three weeks, with but little prospect of 
an early change. Bessemer Bars have 
been sold at 20 from store. Other stock 
prices are as follows: Tool Steel, 8.500 @ 
9.500; Specials, 130 @ 250; Crucible 
Spring, 3.750; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.500; 
Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.400 @ 2.750; 
Crucible Sheet Steel, 70 @ 100. 

Steel Rails. —An increasing inquiry 
from leading Western roads is imparting 
a better tone to this branch of trade, ana 
is causing the local manufacturers to take 
a more cheerful view of the situation. 
Some heavy contracts are pending, and if 
contemplated extensions in the North west 
are actually undertaken other heavy pur¬ 
chases will be made. New schemes are 
coming forward also, but the prospects of 
business for the Steel Rail mills in that di¬ 
rection are necessarily remote. Prices 
will be more firmly held in this market 
hereafter, as Eastern competition is now’ 
practically ended by either the filling up 
of mills or their withdrawal from the Rail 
trade, and the local companies have about 
completed an arrangement for the amicable 
division of business. They still name $30 
as the basis of negotiations. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —Consumers of 
Old Iron Rails are unable to supply them¬ 
selves at lower rates than those recently 
quoted. For a lot of 500 tons picked up in 
the interior of the State, the buyers were 
obliged to pay $23. This is equivalent to 
about $22 at Chicago, but at that price no 
Rails can be had here, holders asking 
$23.50. Judging from reports received 
here, the supply seems to be larger at 
points further east. Old Car-Wheels are 
at a standstill. Parties are trying to buy 
a few hundred tons, for which they offer 
$19.25, but holders ask $19.50. 

Scrap.—The outlook is considerably 
better. Carload orders for Wrought are 
fairly brisk, sales of No. 1 having been 
made at $21. Large blocks of Railroad 
Scrap have been offered, and from $21.50 
to $21.75 has been realized for No. 1 
Wrought, and $20.75 for Track. City 
dealers are firmer in their views. Mixed 
Country Scrap is unchanged at $14 @ $15. 
Dealers 1 prices for carefully selected Scrap 
are as follows, ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 
Forge, or Railroad Shop, $21 @ $21.75; 
Track Scrap, $20.75; Fishplates, $22; 
Horseshoes, $20; Axles, $26 ; No. 1 
Mill, $16; Pipes and Tank, $13.50; 


Light Wrought, $10; Cast Machinery 
$18.50 @ $14; Stove Plate, $11.50; Cast 
Borings, $9 @ $9.50; Wrought Turnings, 
$11; Axle Turnings, $13.50 @ $14; Coil 
and Leaf Steel, $17; Locomotive Tires, $16. 

Hardware. —Jobbers of Shelf Hard¬ 
ware are busier than ever, an immense 
trade now being conducted. The demand 
is heavier than it was last year at this 
time, although it was then far ahead of 
any previous year. The assortment of 
goods called for is general in its char¬ 
acter, but Staple goods are now moving 
much more freely than they have been of 
late. This rush of business will hardly 
continue very long, however, as the job¬ 
bers will soon begin to call in their travel¬ 
ing salesmen to get matters in readiness to 
take account of stock. Collections are 
very good In Heavy Hardware a fair 
business is reported, but no unusual 
activity prevails. 

Nails. —In Steel Nails the situation has 
been radically changed since our last re¬ 
port. Manufacturers’ agents have taken 
large orders, and the price has been ad¬ 
vanced by most of the factories 12J0 $ 
keg. The bottom price for large lots now 
seems to be $1,874, Chicago. The job¬ 
bers are having a heavy demand from all 
parts of the West and Northwest, and 
some of them have taken more carload or¬ 
ders in the past week than for months. To 
check sales and prevent stocks in retail¬ 
ers’ hands from reaching too large pro¬ 
portions, they are advancing prices. For 
small lots from store $2 is now asked, and 
$1.95 for carload lots on track, but these 
prices are not expected to hold good more 
than a few days. The belief is quite gen¬ 
eral that Steel Nails will be considerably 
higher before the advance is checked. 
Small lots of Wire Nails are quoted at 
$2.55 @ $2.60. 

4arb Wire .—The demand is growing, 
anji this branch of trade is gradually 
w orking into better shape, but the large 
manufacturers are still making more Barb 
Wire than they are selling. They antici¬ 
pate a heavy demand, which may come as 
suddenly as the demand for Nails sprung 
up, and when it comes they will be well 
prepared to .meet it with full warehouses. 
Prices are a little stiffer, but there is no 
quotable change, small lots of Painted 
selling at 2.900 an l Galvanized at 3.60@ 
3.650. 

Pig Lead. —While very little actual 
business has been transacted, prices have 
advanced in sympathy with the upward 
movement in other markets, and at the 
close of the week 3.550 was bid and 3.600 
asked. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age , 220 South Fourth St. ( 
Philadelphia. Pa., December 11,1888. i 

Pig Iron. —The market has been very 
quiet during the past week, and in spots 
some little weakness has been developed. 
Taking the market as a wdiole, however, 
the feeling may be considered steady to 
firm, notwithstanding dullness and occa¬ 
sional symptoms of weakness, as already 
mentioned. Really good brands are held 
with absolute firmness, while other de¬ 
scriptions are irregular, and in some cases 
might possibly be had at comparatively 
low figures if firm offers were made for 
good sized lots. The trouble is that the 
brands wanted are so far sold ahead that 
makers are not desirous of increasing their 
lines at present quotations, while those 
that can be had are not such as buyers care 
to have, unless at a wide disparity in 
prices The consequence is that the feel¬ 
ing is firm in one direction, but w r eak and 
uncertain in another, so that the trade 
hardly know what to think of the posi¬ 
tion. Two or three weeks more of dull- 
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ness would probably start a decline, but 
on the present basis of cost it could not be 
of much importance. On the other hand, 
a moderately active demand would be 
likely to absorb all the low-priced lots 
and place the market in a very firm posi¬ 
tion for the first quarter of the incoming 
year. -Under these circumstances, there is 
a decree of hesitancy somewhat unusual, 
considering the low price of Iron, the high 
cost of Ores, &c. Moreover, stocks of 
Iron are light in comparison with 
the large consumption, and it would 
not require much increase in the 
demand, nor much of a falling off in pro¬ 
duction, to cause quite a scarcity of desir¬ 
able qualities of Iron. The immediate 
conditions, however, are not such as to 
encourage hopes of higher prices, neither 
are they so discouraging as to warrant ex¬ 
pectations of a decline, so that for reasons 
already given leading makers are no more 
anxious to sell than consumers are to buy, 
until some definite idea can be formed as 
to the volume of business likely to be 
forthcoming during the early portion of 
the coming year. On this point there are 
not sufficient data to warrant very con¬ 
fident predictions, although the general 
idea is that 1889 will be a year of great 
activity; the uncertainty is more in regard 
to the near future than to the ultimate 
result. This uncertainty curtails business 
for the present, neither side being willing 
to make the first move. Prices, therefore, 
remain same as last week, say $16 @ 
$16.50, at tide, for Gray Forge; $17 @ 
$17.50 for No. 2 Foundry, and $18 @,$19 
lor No. 1. A little beyond the outside 
figure for choice brands, but nothing of 
standard quality below the inside quota¬ 
tion. 

Blooms.— No change in prices, demand 
fair at about the following quotations, ac¬ 
cording to analysis, &c., say—Steel Nail 
Slabs, $28.50 @ $29, at mill; Billets, from 
$32 to $36, according to analysis; Char¬ 
coal Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out An¬ 
thracite, $42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, 
$32.50 @ $34 $ “bloom” ton of 2464 lb. 

Muck Bars. —The demand is lighter 
than for weeks past and prices are easier 
all around. Holders ask from $29, at 
mill, to $29.50, delivered, but buyers 
show no disposition to take hold at 

S resent, unless in small lots for imme- 
iate use. 

Bar Iron.—The market is quiet and 
irregular, with no chance of getting busi¬ 
ness unless at low prices. Tliis, of course, 
may be only temporary, but, in the mean¬ 
time, if one mill refuses an order because 
of the low price the chances are that oth¬ 
ers will take it sooner than miss the op¬ 
portunity of work to start the new year 
with. Consequently 1.75# @ 1.8# are 
the usual quotations on lots of 100 tons 
and upward, although nominal rates are 
1.85# @ 1.90# for Best Refined Iron. As 
a rule, a fair amount of business of this 
kind has been secured, so that if the de¬ 
mand should pick up again it might not 
be a matter of much difficulty to stiffen 
prices to 1.80# or 1.85# as a minimum. 
Skelp Iron is quiet, with sellers at from 
1.9# to 1.95, but there is no demand of 
any amount, so that quotations are merely 
the asking prices. 

Plate and Tank Iron.—The feeling is 
a little weaker in this department, sales of 
Plates having been made to shipbuilders 
at very low prices. There is an impres¬ 
sion, however, that the weakness will not 
be of long duration, as a great deal of 
work is in sight for the new year. Mean¬ 
while, some of the mills are still anxious 
for business, and, to secure orders for 
round lots, prices would be shaded a 
trifle for desirable deliveries. Quotations 
are irregular, but nominally as follows: 
Ordinary Plate and Tank Iron, 2# @ 
2.10#; Shell, 2.4# @ 2.5#; Flange, 3.5#; 
-Fire-Box, 4#; Steel Plates, Tank and 


Ship Plate, 2.25# @ 2.3#; Shell, 2.7#; 
Flange, 3# @ 3£#; Fire-Box, 3J# @ 4±#. 

Structural Iron. — Business is very 
quiet, orders for large lots being unusually 
scarce. The dullness is not likely to be 
very protracted, however, although orders 
could be placed to good advantage if they 
were promptly offered. There is the usual 
talk of large operations to be undertaken 
at an early date, but there is more or less 
uncertainty on this point; hence, increas¬ 
ing weakness in prices, which are nomin- 
inally as follows: 2# @ 2.10# for 

Bridge Plate; 2# @ 2.10# for Angles; 
2.6# @ 2.7# for Tees, and 3.3# for Beams 
and Channels, Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron. —Dull; only small lots 
called for at quoted rates, which are about 
as follows for the best makes: 


Beet Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28... .3^ @ 

Best Refined, Nos. 18 to 25.3 @ 3%$ 

Common, k# less than the above. 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Noe. 26 to 28_ 4% @ 4 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to25... .4 @ 4^# 

Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 16 to 21_8W @ 

Blue Annealed.*..2.8 @ 8 f 

Beet Bloom, Galvanized, discount.62>£ % 

Common, discount.67>4 % 

Merchant Steel.—There is not much 
demand, and prices are unchanged, as fol¬ 
lows : Tool Steel, 8£#; Machinery, 2.6#; 
Crucible Spring, 4£#; Crucible Machinery, 
5#; Best Sheet Steel, 10#; Ordinary 
Sheet, 8#. 


Steel Bails. —There is not much busi¬ 
ness doing at the prices now asked, but 
makers seem to be firm at $27.50 @ $28 at 
mills. Western mills are said to have 
taken some large orders within the past 
few days, but for the present only small 
orders seem to be within reach of the 
Eastern mills. Sales for 1889 delivery ag¬ 
gregate about 500,000 tons up to this 
date. 


Old Bails. —There is a fair demand, 
but any attempt to buy good-sized lots 
leads to an immediate stiffening in prices, 
showing that stocks are extremely limited. 
Sales of small lots have been made at from 
$24 to $24.50, delivered at mill in the in¬ 
terior, and $23.50 is bid for Philadelphia 
deliveries, and $24 @ $24.50 asked. 

Scrap Iron,— The market is steadier and 
sales have been at about the following quo¬ 
tations: $21 @ $21.50 for cargo lots; $21.50 
@ $22.50 for carload lots, delivered, or for 
choice $23; No. 2 do., $14 @ $15; Turn¬ 
ings, $13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ 
$21; Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 @ $10: Old Fish Plates, $25 @ 
$26. Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phila¬ 
delphia, or its equivalent. 

Wrought Iron Pipe. —There is a mod¬ 
erate demand, considering the season, and 
prices are fairly steady, although there is 
more or less irregularity in the case of 
large orders. Discounts nominally as fol¬ 
lows: Black Butt-Welded, 52^$; Galvan¬ 
ized do., 42^ Black Lap-Welded, 62£^; 
Galvanized do., 52$ Boiler Tubes, 60 'i. 

Nails. —There is no change to notice in 
this line. Store prices are $1.90 @ $2, 
but carload lots of some brands are offered 
at $1.80 @ $1.85, and, although they are 
not such Nails as people want, they have a 
very demoralizing effect on the market. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., December 10, 1888. 

. Pig Iron. —The market has been quiet 
during the week, with but few sales to 
report, and those for small quantities. 
Buyers are not willing to purchase freely 
until the close of tho year. Advices from 
our customers, however, are to the effect 
that they expect to buy m January, and it 
is thought there will be no decline in the 
market. There has been no change in 
prices during the last week, and sales have 
been made at about the prices quoted 


heretofore. Unless something unusual in¬ 
terferes it is thought January will bring 
buyers at present prices, and the tendency 
will be to steady the market and probably 
advance it. All grades of Iron can be ob¬ 
tained, and the scarcity of Softeners is no 
longer felt, as this grade of Iron is offered 
in considerable quantities. There is a 
growing demand in this section for Besse¬ 
mer Iron, but Car-Wheel grades are rather 
quiet. We quote as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 

new classification.$10.50 ® $17.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 16.00® 16.50 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification,. 15.50® 16.00 

Gray Forge. 15.00 @ 15.60 

W hfte ana Mottled, different grades 14.00 ® 14.50 

Silver Gray, different grades. 16.50 ® 10.50 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 17.75 ® 18.26 

“ 44 No. 1 Mill. 16.00® 17.00 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 22.75 ® 28.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 19.00 @ 21.00 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 17.00® 17.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry.. 20.75 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 

Hanging Rock. Warm Blast. 19.00 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts .) 

Cincinnati. December 10, 1888. f 

Pig Iron. —The feature of special 
prominence in the local market during the 
week has been the urgent demand for Car- 
Wheel Iron reflecting the large orders 
placed for new cars by some of the largest 
railroad companies in the country. The 
standard brands of Car-Wheel are reported 
to be sold well up, and of the other grades 
much difficulty is experienced in obtain¬ 
ing the numbers desired. A few round 
lots of Forge Iron are reported to have 
been sold in St. Louis by Cincinnati 
firms during the past few days, but in the 
aggregate there probably has been less do¬ 
ing. Many large buyers have already 
contracted for necessities for several 
months ahead, and the others disposed to 
await the turn of the year, while small 
buyers are not taking hold with the 
avidity which sellers anticipated. Al¬ 
though consumption is large, production 
is steadily increasing. Prices of most 
all kinds are w ell sustained, and a steady 
but quiet market is foreshadowed until 
after the holidays. 

Foundry. 


Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifl- 


Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.50® 10.00 

Southern Coke, No. 8 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.00® 15.25 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00® 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 15.50® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley . 18.00 ® 18.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1— 21.00® 22.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 @ 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.50® 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 17.50® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 15.00® 15.25 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 14.00® 14.25 

Gray Forge. 14.60® 14.75 

Car- Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00® 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00® 22.00 


Manufactured Iron. —There is a mod¬ 
erate degree of activity at present, and 
orders for some time ahead are booked on 
the basis of old quotations, and, although 
there is a feeling of confidence and a spirit 
of firmness, it does not appear likely to 
result in any change of pnees in the near 
future. 

Old Material. —There ha9 been some 
demand, and a firmer market for Old 
Rails, with sales in several hundred ton 
lots at $23.50 $ ton, spot cash. Old 
Wheels have remained quiet, but steady, 
at $19, spot. 

Nails. —There has been a fair demand, 
but the market has been more freely sup¬ 
plied and prices have been barely sustained. 
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Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th Sts., I 
Chattanooga, December 10,1888. | 

Pig* Iron. —It is being claimed by 
some that the demand has fallen off to 
some extent during the past two or three 
weeks. This may be so, to some extent, 
which can be readily accounted for, from 
the fact that it being near the close of the 
year when all manufacturing concerns de¬ 
sire to put their stock and accounts in the 
most tangible shape, to enable them to 
ascertain their financial condition as near 
as possible at the close of the year; yet it 
is a fact that prices have been fully main¬ 
tained, and there are no evidences of weak¬ 
ness as yet in sight. It may have been 
true, perhaps, that a very few holders hav'e 
sold at a slight concession, but they are 
exceptions ii they have occurred. The 
better way to judge of the true condition 
of the market is to refer to actual sales 
that have been made from time to time 
during the past two weeks. In this time 
several round lots of No. 1 Foundry have 
been sold to go East, netting the furnaces 
$14.25, less 2J # commissions These 
sales aggregate 9500 tons, deliveries to 
run monthly to April 1. These sales were 
made for cash on delivery, but the cash is 
seldom realized under 30 to 40 days from 
date of shipment. We also note a sale of 
3000 tons No. 3, at $13, four months, at 
furnace bank, deliveries to run till May 
1. Inquiries for spot cash Iron in 100 and 
200 ton lots, free of commission, and im¬ 
mediate delivery, f.o.b., elicit from the 
Birmingham district the following quota¬ 
tions : No. 1 Foundry, $13.50; No. 2, 
$12.25; Open Bnght, $12.75 ; Gray Forge, 
$ 12 . 

Bur Iron. —All the Southern mills are 
running to their full capacity, with about 
three months 1 orders ahead, at 1.800 rate 
in carload lots. One of the mills recently 
sold 2500 tons on private terms. 

General business is good, and all the 
manufacturers arc running full. 


Cleveland. 

Cljcvkland, December 10.1888. 

Iron Ore. —With the last cargoes of Ore 
for the season now being unloaded at 
lower lake ports buyers are turning their 
attention to 1889, and are speculating 
upon possible changes in lake freights and 
Ore quotations. It is now believed that 
the question of transportation rates will be 
settled by January 15th, and it would not 
be surprising if an active buying move¬ 
ment set in at that time. As nearly as can 
now be estimated the amount of unsold 
Ore on the docks at Cleveland, Fairport, 
Aahtabula, Toledo, Sandusky, Huron, 
Lorain, Erie and Buffalo amounts to 170,- 
000 tons, as against 750,000 tons at the 
close of last season. The total amount of 
Ore received at these ports during the past 
season slightly exceeds 3,800,000 tons, as 
against 8,440,000 tons in 1887, 2,270,500 
tons in 1886 and 1,500,000 tons in 1885. 
The shipments to the furnaces from the 
ports above named during the season 
aggregate 2,650,000 tons, leaving about 
1,825,000 tons of Ore on the docks at the 
present time, 91 per cent, of which is sold. 
Buffalo seems to be increasing in impor¬ 
tance as a shipping point for Ore, the re¬ 
ceipts at that port for the past season 
being 240,000 tons, as against 28,000 tons 
last year. Several furnacemen are now 
negotiating for all-rail shipments of Ore 
during the winter months, and sales under 
this arrangement will be effected within a 
few days. Buyers are already asking for 
prices on the odds and ends comprising 
the 170,000 tons of unsold Ore on the 
docks. 

Pig Iron. —Tne market is just now 
passing through the quiet period always 
experienced at the close of the year. 


Orders in any considerable quantity are 
not looked for before the middle of Jan¬ 
uary. The prices to be paid for next sea¬ 
son’s Ore will probably have been deter¬ 
mined by that time, and any necessary 
alterations in Pig Iron quotations can then 
be made. The consumption of Iron con¬ 
tinues at an almost unprecedented rate, 
and there is no thought of taking any of 
the furnaces that are tit for woik out of 
blast. The quiet tone now prevailing is 
accounted for by the fact that buyers do not 
usually want any unnecessary stocks on 
hand when the annual inventory is taken. 
It is said that $15.90, cash was paid dur¬ 
ing the week for 900 tons of Gray Forge 
at the furnaces, scattering sales of Mill 
Iron at about $16.50 @ $17, cash. The 
reported effort of millmen to force down 
prices is offset by the fact that the fur¬ 
nacemen have not only not accumulated 
stocks, but are quite unable to fill their 
orders. The following are cash quota¬ 
tions : 

Nos. 1 to 6 Lake Superior Char¬ 


coal.$20.50 (ft $21.50 

No. 1 Strong Foundry, Bessemer 

quality, ton. 18.20 (ft 19.00 

No. 1 Strong Foundry. ton.. . 18.00 (ft 18.50 

No. 2 Strong: Foundry, & ton_ 17.00 Or. 17.50 

No. 1 American Scotch, ton... 18.25 (ft 18.70 
No. 2 American Scotch, ^ ton... 17.20 (ft 17.70 

No. 1 Soft Silvery, ^ ton. 18.50 (ft 19.UO 

Mahoning: and sheuango Valley 

Neutral Mill Irons, ^ ton. 16.00 (ft 16.50 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Red Short Mills. $ ton. 17.00 (ft 17.50 


Scrap Iron. —Old American Rails are 
again held at $25, with a few small orders 
reported. No. 1 Wrought also commands 
high figures. 

Manufactured Iron. —Small lots of 
Common Bar are bringing 1.700, with the 
demand far in excess of the supply. The 
Sheet-Iron market is very firm. No. 27 
being held at $3 and other numbers cor¬ 
respondingly high. 

Nails.—There is no change in the Nail 
market. Common Iron Nails are again 
selling freely at $1.90, and Steel at $1.95. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age , 77 Fourth Ave., ( 
Pittsburgh, December 10,1888. \ 

The general Iron situation has developed 
nothing of importance during the past 
week, but the mills and furnaces generally 
still have about all they can do in working 
up old contracts. As a great many job¬ 
bers, and consumers as well, make it a 
point to close the year with as little stock 
as possible the outlook for the coming 
year is very generally regarded as favor¬ 
able. It is expected that there will be 
more miles of railroads built in 1889 than 
ever before, and that the consumption of 
Pig Iron will exceed that of any former 
year. A cargo of 1300 tons of Southern 
Pig Iron arrived here from the Cumber¬ 
land River furnaces the past week, and 
additional shipments, it is said, will be 
made. It is brought here all the way by 
river, in barges, and the freight, it is evi¬ 
dent, is very low*. The distance is about 
1200 miles, and it is probable the cost of 
transportation did not exceed a couple of 
dollars per ton. There is talk here of or¬ 
ganizing a barge line for the transportation 
of Iron Ore and Pig Iron from Missouri, 
Alabama and Tennessee to this port, and 
they could be loaded back with Steel Rails, 
Coke, Coal, &c. Large shipments of Rails 
have been made from here to the South for 
some years past by river, the rate being 
much less than by rail, and shipments in 
not a few* instances are delivered as quickly 
by river as by rail. 

Pig Iron. —There has been no impor¬ 
tant change in the situation since our last 
report; business continues light, as it 
usually is at this time, and it is not likely 
that there will be any improvement until 
after the new* year, as consumers generally 
i will make it a .point to close the old one 


w*ith as little stock as possible. It is cus¬ 
tomary with a good many furnacemen to 
make contracts in January for Ore; some 
of them may contract for a year’s supply, 
but the probability is that there will not 
be the same disposition to contract so far 
ahead unless the price is reduced consider¬ 
ably below what the Ore companies are 
now expecting to realize. In regard to 
Pig Iron, there is no indication of any 
falling off in the consumption; on the 
contrary, there is a possibility that the re¬ 
quirements of this district in 1889 will 
exceed those of 1888; but be this as it may, 
it is generally conceded that Ores have 
been higher this year relatively than Pig 
Iron, and furnacemen want cheaper Ore or 
a higher price for Pig Iron, and of the two 
they think the latter the most preferable. 
Prices remain unchanged as compared with 
those of a week ago, as follows: 


Neutral Gray Forge. 

All Ore Mill. 

White and Mottled. 

No. 1 Foundry. 

No. 2 Foundry.. 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 
N o. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 
Cold Blast Charcoal .... . 
Bessemer Iron. 


$15.75 (ft $16.26, cash. 

16.50 (ft 18.75, “ 

15.00 (ft 15.50, “ 
17.75 (ft 18.00, ** 
17.00 (ft 17.25, “ 

23.50 (ft 24.00, “ 
21.00 (ft 21.50, “ 
25.00 (ft 27.00, “ 
17.25 (ft 17.50. “ 


Included in the sales reported was a lot 
of 1000 tons Bessemer at $17.25, cash, at 
which it is now freely offered. 


Mock Bur. —There is less inquiry, and 
the market is easier, although prices re¬ 
main unchanged at $29 @ $29.50, cash; 
while there was a sale of 500 tons reported 
at the outside quotation, $29.50, most of 
the trade receive it as an outside price. 


Manufactured Iron. —While there is 
not much new business just now, mills 
generally are pretty well employed in 
working up former contracts. Prices 
without quotable change, although they 
are not as well supported as they were a 
month or so ago. We continue to quote 
Bars at 1.800 (job, 1.850 ; Plate, 2.200 (ft 
2.250 ; No. 24 Sheet, 2.850 @ 2.900; 
Skelp, 1.850 (0 1.900 for Grooved, and 
2.100 (a) 2.150 for Sheared, all 60 days, 
2 £ off for cash There is but little de¬ 
mand for Skelp Iron. 

Nails. —There is no change in the situa¬ 
tion here; Pittsburgh manufacturers are 
still holding out for card rates and refus¬ 
ing to sell for less, but they are not mak¬ 
ing sales. Wheeling is said to have 
stiffened, but manufacturers there are still 
below the card, and, as a matter of 
course, buyers will not pay full card rates 
as long as they can buy for less. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—The demand 
continues to fall off, and, as competition 
is more active, prices are being cut to such 
an extent that it is difficult to give re¬ 
liable quotations 

Old Rails.—There is less doing, but 
prices are still maintained; we continued 
quote at $25 @ $25.25, cash, for Ameri¬ 
can Tees, with a small sale reported at 
$25.10. 

Steel Bails. —While manufacturers still 
quote at $28, cash, at mill, it is claimed 
that orders for delivery in the North and 
Southwest have been accepted at prices 
considerably below the one. quoted. Com¬ 
petition is active, and for desirable orders 
prices are being cut very close. The syn¬ 
dicate does not touch prices, its chief ob¬ 
ject being to regulate production. 

Billets, &c. —Bessemer Steel Billets are 

weaker and are now quoted at $28.50, and 
Nail Slabs at $28. Some of the works are 
busy making Steel Ship Plates. Domestic 
Bloom and Rail Ends are quoted at $19 (ft 
$19.50. Mills generally are pretty well 
employed and likely to be for some time 
to come. ' 

Merchant Steel. —There is a fair busi¬ 
ness at unchanged prices. Best brands 
Tool Steel, 8|0; Crucible Spring Steel 
4£0; Crucible Machinery, 50; Open- 
Hearth Machinery, 2£0. 
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Railway Track Supplies. —Spikes are 
quoted at $2.15 for 30 days, but sales are 
reported below the price quoted. Splice 
Bars $1,850 © $1.90, cash, f.o.b. Pitts¬ 
burgh, and Track Bolts at 2.850 with 
square and 2.950 with hexagon Nuts. 

Old Material. —The demand continues 
rather light, but prices are maintained. 
No. 1W rought Scrap, $21 net ton; Wrought 
Turnings, $13 © $14; Car Axles, $25.50 © 
$26.50; Cast Scrap, $15.50 © $16, gross ; 
Cast Borings, $12 © $13; Car-Wheels, 
$19.50 © $20; short pieces Old Steel Rails, 
$18.50 @ $18.75; long lengths ditto, 
$20.50 @ $20.75. 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of December 10, report as follows: The 
market remains in about the same con¬ 
dition as a week ago. A few round lots 
have been placed at full prices, but the 
majority of orders received were for small 
amounts and prompt delivery. Southern 
Gray Forge is at present most in demand. 
With a fairly active market we quote as 
follows : 


to Choice No. 1, $18 © $19.50; No. 2, | 
$17 © $17.50, and Gray Forge nominally 
$16 © $16.50. 

Scotch Pig.—We quote Coltness, $21, 
nominally; Shotts, $20.25 © $20.75; 

Langloan, $20.25 © $20.75, and Dalmel- 
lington, $19.50 © $19.75. 

Spiegeleisen.—We quote nominally, in 
the absence of business, $27 for 20 $ Spie- 
geleisen, and $54 for 80 $ Ferromanga¬ 
nese. 

Plates.—During the week a leading 
Western mill has taken the contract for 
the Government vessel at an upset price of 
2^0 a pound, this, including Boiler as 
well as Ship Plates, subject to the rigid 
Government inspection and long credit. 
The same concern has secured the Plates 
for four vessels to be built by Roach, the 
quantity involved being about 3000 tons. 
The market has been weak, with conces¬ 
sions being liberally made, and business 
being sought even by large mills, with 
small buyers. We quote Iron Tank, 20 © 
2.20; Shell, 2.250 © 2.40; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.150 @ 2.250; Shell, 
2.350 © 2.50; Flange, 2.60 @ 2.750, and 
Fire-box, 3$0 © 40. 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $20.00 @ $20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.75 <& 20.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.0 0(& 18.50 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75 @ 20.26 

Southern No. 1. 17.75 (ft 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge. 16.25 (ft 16.75 

Southern Bilvery. 17.00 (ft 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. 18.50 Gft 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.00 (ft 21.00 


New York. 


Office of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street, » 
New York. December 12.1888., S 


Business in many departments of the 
Iron and Steel trades has drifted into a 
very unsatisfactory condition. Importers 
are doing practically nothing, and in the 
lines in which home products have exclu¬ 
sive sway the developments of the past 
few weeks have led to sharp disappoint¬ 
ment. Steel Rails, it is true, have re¬ 
covered somewhat from their lowest posi¬ 
tion, but the situation is not without its 
element of danger. But it is particularly 
in manufactured Steel in which demorali¬ 
zation is greatest. Plates and Structural 
Shapes, with the exception of Beams, have 
been sharply cut, and Merchant Steel has 
dropped considerably in price. With all 
this raw material, Pig Iron and Old 
Material have held their own exceedingly 
well in spite of an unprecedented pro¬ 
duction. The outlook for Ore points to 
higher values, and Coke seems certain to 
rise in the near future close to $1.50 point 
at ovens in Connellsville. One feature in 
the situation is that the low prices alluded 
to have come almost exclusively from one 
quarter. Great as the capacity of the 
group of concerns alluded to is their with¬ 
drawal, imminent at any time, from the 
aggressive attitude taken may easily cause 
a rebound to more remunerative figures. 

Foundry Pig. —The local market is 
quiet, and as yet the leading company 
have made no announcement of their in¬ 
tentions beyond the intimation that prices 
wi 11 not be higher. We hear that furnaces 
in the Chattanooga district have booked 
considerable orders for delivery in this 
market and New England, one furnace 


alone selling about 12,000 tons principally 
for delivery during the first three ana six 
months, at $18 and $17 for No. 1 and No. 
2. The principal carrier of Southern Iron 
lias been urged to build two additional 
steamers, ana a good deal was expected 
from these increased facilities. We under¬ 
stand, however, through a good source, 
that for the present this is not to be done. 
The greater part of the stock of off-grade 
Iron accumulated at one of the furnaces in 
this vicinity has been disposed of, chiefly 
to Pipe founders, at $13 and upward, at 
furnace. We continue to quote Standard 


Structural Iron.—The market con¬ 
tinues weak on everything, except Beams. 
It is rumored that a contract for 12,000 
tons of elevated work for Brooklyn, the 
business, however, not going to the two 
mills which have till now taken the bulk 
of that class of work in that quarter. We 
quote Sheared Plates, 20 © 2.10; Uni¬ 
versal Mill Plates, 2.10 © 2.20; Angles, 
20 © 2.100; Tees, 2.50 @ 2.60, and 
Channels and Beams, 3.30 on dock for 
all sizes, l^oreign Beams are quoted 2.550 
© 2.750. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common; 1.70 © 
1.750; Medium, 1.750 © 1.80, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.80 © 20. 

Merchant Steel. —The market has 
been completely demoralized by the with¬ 
drawal already alluded to of a leading mill 
from the association. Spring Steel, cut 
to lengths, has been sold in moderate lots, 
delivered in this State at 2.250, six months 
flat. The bulk of the Sleigh Shoe con¬ 
tracts for the season were placed before 
the decline, as well as a great many lots of 
Tire Steel. Considerable of this business 
is being readjusted. Steel Shafting has 
sold at 20, delivered in New England, in¬ 
cluding odd sizes. 

Steel Rails. —The situation is not quite 
clear yet. Eastern mills’ sales have been 
made, aggregating about 8000 tons, the 
greater part at private terms. Evidence 
is adduced to show that $28 is being un¬ 
derbid, and there is good reason to believe 
that $27.50 has been done, while the asser¬ 
tion has been made that $27 would not be 
rejected. In the West there have been a 
number of large sales, details of which 
are withheld. But the market there is 
still irregular. New quotations of $26.50 
at Pittsburgh have been made, and it is 
repoited on good authority that buyers 
have been given to understand, in more 
than one case, by one Western mill that 
any quotations made in certain territory 
will be met. Among the contracts known 
to have been placed are a lot of over 20,- 
000 tons to a Northwestern road, and a 
lot of 7000 tons to a Kentucky road, and 
a like amount to a Colorado road. It 
is certain, however, that for the present 
at least the low figures quoted some time 
since, say, $25 in the West and $26 in the 
East, are not being made. There has, 
therefore, been a clear advance of $1 © 
$2.50 $ ton, according to locality, and a 
further rise is not improbable. 

Old Rails. —No sales of any consequence 
are reported, the demand and the supply 
both being light. We quote $23.25 © 
$23.50 for Tees. 


Wire Rods. —The market is dull, with 
moderate sales of Basic at $39, and Acid 
offered at $38, ex-ship. 


Warren, Wood & Co., 115 Broadway, 
are introducing the Melrose brand made 
by the Citico Furnace, Chattanooga, to 
compete with imported Scotch. TTiey 
submit the following comparative anal¬ 
yses: 


Silicon.... 
Phosph.... 
Sulphur.. 
Carbon . . 


Mel¬ 

Lang¬ 

Carn- 

William¬ 

rose. 

loan. 

broe. 

son. 

1.28 

1.23 

2.93 

2.18 

0.81 

0.73 

1.12 

0.85 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 

0.07 

3.88 

4.18 

3.63 

3.46 


Changes have taken place in the firm of 
A. R. Whitney & Co., of this citj. 


Financial. 

General business is expanding in steady 
volume, and in local trade reports are at 
least fairly good. The total clearing 
house exchanges of all the principal cities 
show' an increase of 18 $ compared with 
last year. In New York the increase is 
16.8 and outside of New York 33 
At nearly all manufacturing points the 
improvement is decided All along the 
northern lakes and at the Northwest the 
gain is not less noticeable. At New 
Orleans and Memphis there is a heavy 
movement in cotton and the sugar crop is 
being marketed rapidly. The stimulus in 
railway transportation arises from im¬ 
portant arrangements relative to freight 
tariffs, the attempt at readjustment having 
mbde good progress. A Chicago dispatch 
say6 the action of the Central Traffiic 
Association in ordering a restoration of 
east bound freight rates December 17 to 
the basis of 25 cents on grain and 
flour and 80 cents on provisions, from 
Chicago to New York, has stimulated 
shipments to an extraordinary extent. 

The aggregate for the week was 98,391 
tons, against 61,361 tons for the previous 
week. This, with one exception, is the 
heaviest week’s business in the history of 
the roads. Corn shipments were particu¬ 
larly heavy. In unison with the above 
and in accordance with previously re¬ 
ceived instructions, the Eastern agents 
of all Southwestern railroads on Satur¬ 
day put into effect a practical ad¬ 
vance from previous rates of 20 to 40 4>. 
The advance makes first-class freight 
$2.63; second class, $2.12; third, $1.78; 
fourth, $1.48; fifth, $1.23; sixth, $1.19^; 
seventh, $1.04}. But it is estimated that 
these figures are not strictly adhered to. 
President Depew, speaking for the trunk 
lines, is quoted as saying: “We are en- 
tirelyliarmonious, and, East and West, mat¬ 
ters were never in better condition.” Nev¬ 
ertheless, the railroad situation is consid¬ 
ered complicated, and there are misgivings 
respecting the permanency of anything 
that is done. The reassembling of Con¬ 
gress had little effect. 

The Stock Exchange markets became 
almost buoyant when Missouri Pacific 
decided to advance rates to a paying 
basis, regardless of what the other roads 
might do, and on Friday it Was an¬ 
nounced that a full restoration of west¬ 
bound rates had been made. The result 
was that at Saturday’s closing prices 
nearly the whole of the decline.of the 10 
days previous had been recovered. For 
the first time in years Rock Island went 
below par, touching 97^. A settlement of 
the Oregon Navigation difficulties was 
reached by the Union Pacific and Northern 
Pacific, and these properties closed strong. 
An unfavorable bank statement and news 
that at least $1,000,000 was engaged for 
export caused general weakness. Lower 
prices in London, caused by reports of a 

a osed advance by the Bank of Eng- 
established lower values on Monday. 
On Tuesday the movement was irregularly 
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downward with New England weakest, j little transpired has been at 17.250. to 
but in the final dealings there was a rally. I 17.300 for Lake, and 1640 for Casting 
United States bonds are quoted as fol-j brands. The Anaconda’s contract with 


lows: 

V. S. 4^8,1891, registered.108 

U. S. 4&s, coupon. 108 

TJ. 8. 4a, 1907, registered. 12716 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon. 12*16 

O. 8. currency 6e,.H8 

The total amount of bonds purchased to 
date, under the circular of April 17, is 
$99,024,050, of which $51,396,050 were 
4 $ and $47,627,400 were 44 The cost 
of these bonds was $117,450,457, of 
which $66,010,877 was paid for the 4 $ 
and $51,439,579 was paid for the 44 
Maurice L. Muhleman succeeds William 
Sherer as cashier of the Sub-Treasury in 
New York* City. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued on Saturday 
showed a loss in surplus reserve of 
$2,872,725. The banks now hold $7,203,- 
825 in excess of legal requirement. The 


the syndicate expiring with the current 
year, it was at first reported that the mine 
had now already shut down and was to 
receive $300,000 monthly for doing noth¬ 
ing till the end of next year, 40 lb 
profit having been secured it on a fixed es¬ 
timated output for remaining idle. This 
was contradicted from Butte City; it was 
stated that the mine had shut down tem¬ 
porarily, owing to a strike, and resumed 
work since, the said strike being at an 
end. There is an impression, how¬ 
ever, that some such arrangement has 
either been concluded or is still in 
course of negotiation, and that the state¬ 
ment made had merely leaked out prema¬ 
turely. The fire in the Calumet and 
Ilecla Mine is said to be diminishing, and 
that it is believed it will soon be under 
! control; at any rate, not much importance 


VrtVWW V* - V/Vj --- - “ I . 

changes in the averages show a decrease | as affecting production seems to attach to 
in loans of $2,314,700, a decrease in specie i it at present. Financial matters at Pans, 
of $4,449,900, an increase in legal | including Copper shares, begin to look 


tenders of $428,300, a decrease in de¬ 
posits of $4,595,500, and a decrease in cir¬ 
culation of $240,900. Money is .rather 
more active, and for time loans there is a fair 
demand, which is met chiefly by trust 
companies and out-of-town institutions. 


very blue, the Panama Company being 
in desperate straits, with the shares down 
from 500, where they formerly stood, to 145, 
and not a franc to be got except through a 
Government guarantee, which there is 
considerable hesitation about. For if 


Rates on good collaterals are 4 £ for four I France, as a maratime power, is to assume 
- 1 1 the work of the canal, which it would 

drift into by any guarantee given, it is to 
be presumed the Monroe doctrine would 
prevent the United States from remaining 

„ _ w __ a passive looker-on, and such an eventual- 

The market is strong | ity the present weak Government of France 
apprehensions that is seemingly not prepared to run the risk of. 

’ * ’ ' ’ If the Panama Canal Company, is on the 


months or less and 4 @ 5$ for longer 
dates. Commercial paper is offering more 
freely, and rates are 4} @ 5 % for 60 @ 90 
days. The posted rates for bankers’ 
sterling are $4.85 @ $4,854 for 60-dav 
and $4.89 for sight, 
and occasions some 
there may be a loss of specie, which would 
be ill timed with reference to the annual 
.settlements. 

The wheat market is unsettled and dull 
at the close. Corn dropped 14$. Cotton 
is firm at about 9£0 for spot. In coffee 
there is a slump, caused by favorable ac¬ 
counts from Brazil. Sugars are steady but 
dull. The Hawaiian sugar crop promises 
to be the largest crop ever gathered, reach¬ 
ing fully 120,000 tons, as compared with 
110,000 tons for the past season. In pro¬ 
visions there was a break, caused by a raid 
in Chicago. Dry goods jobbers report a 
good inquiry for anything that could be 
shipped before the 17th inst., when ad¬ 
vanced freight rates take effect. In the 
grocery trade orders from the South are 
becoming more important, but all sales 
are on a closer margin. 

The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were $8,553,659, of which 
amount $1,676,000 represents dry goods. 
8ince January 1 the total is $436,314,000, 
against $440,952,000 for the same time 
last year. The total of merchandise 
landed here last month was $82,877,955, 
against $38,300,880 for November of last 
year. The exports tor the month are a 
disappointment, the total, exclusive of 
specie, being $25,446,574, w’hich is one 
and a half millions below the correspond¬ 
ing total of last year and over $3,000,000 
less than the same return for 1886. Since 
January 1 the total exports from New 
York, exclusive of specie, were $271,009,- 
000, as compared with $288,976,000 for ll 
months in 1887. For two months the 
trade of the entire country shows an ad¬ 
verse balance of $55,000,000. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—London has remained unal¬ 
tered during the entire week so far as 
Chili Bars are concerned, which remain 
£77. 10/, spot, and £78, futures, good 
merchantable brands improving 10/ @ 
£78,' and Best Selected giving way to 
£80. 10. Sales have not exceeded 75 tons. 
Since the pool sale, alluded to in our last 
report, our own market has exhibited the 
same listless feeling and inactivity; what 


other hand, allowed to go to pieces French 
capitalists, large and small, will have to 
face a dead loss of 1,000,000,000 francs to 
begin with, and a financial and political 
crisis is unavoidable, which could hardly 
fail to affect the Society des M6taux in its 
financial arrangements, present and pros¬ 
pective. The export of American Copper the 
first ten months has been 28,778,591 lb, 
against 10,552,893 in 1887. Spain ex¬ 
ported during the first eight months 569,- 
682 tons of Pyrites, against 535,645 last 
year and 476,163 in 1886, and 18.448 
tons of Precipitate, against 18,519 and 
17,781. 

Tin.—A decline took place in the Lon¬ 
don market since our last report from £99. 
5/, spot, Straits, to £98. 5/, and futures 
from £99. 15/ to £98. 15/. Sales, 990 
tons. Here the market has been irregu¬ 
lar, winding up tamely at 21 40 @ 220, 
spot and December, and 21.650 @ 22.150, 
January, while in a jobbing way the price 
is nominally 2240 @ 22 40 at the close. 
The import of Tin into the United Stages 
the first 10 months has been 27,600,261 lb, 
against 25,169,673 tb same time last 
year, while there were re-exported re¬ 
spectively, 118,150 Tb and 109,425 lb. 
Tin Plates .—There has only been a mod¬ 
erate demand during the week at a shade 
lower prices, especially in futures, which 
are influenced by the decline in Pig Tin. 
Some orders have been entered in Wales at 
lower prices, but the bulk of orders are 
still pending. We quote at the close, large 
lines, $ box: Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal 
Finish, $4.75 @ $5.50; ditto, Coke Finish, 
$4.65 @ $4.70; Ternes, $4,124 @ $4.25; 
Coke Tins, $4,224 @ $4.30; and Wasters, 
$4,124 @ $4.15. Cokes are 13/ in Liver¬ 
pool. The imports into the United States 
during the first ten mont hs have been 577,- 
556,721 lb, against 545,428,369 same time 
last year, and the re-export 763,626 lb, 
against 1,038,462. 

Lead—Has been dull and featureless, 
sales on the spot being restricted to 200 to 
300 tons Common Domestic at 3.750 @ 
3.800, for the most part at the outside 
figures, the closing quotation also being 
3.750 @ 3.800. * ^ T - 


is flat at 3.500 @ 3.550, and at Chicago at 
S.5O0 @ 3.600. The English market is 
weak in consequence of bullion from the 
New World and Australia arriving there 
more copiously; the London quotation is 
£12. 15/, Soft Spanish, and £13, English 
Pig. Spanish exportation during the first 
eight months has been 88,962 tons, against 
last year 88,048 tons and 75,126 in 1886. 

Spelter. —Only a moderate demand has 
prevailed on the spot, which has been 
filled without difficulty at 50 @ 540 for 
Common Domestic, while Silesian cannot 
be quoted any better than 60, nominally, 
the London quotation being £18. 10/. 
The Spelter Committee on the Metal Ex¬ 
change has revised the list of brands de¬ 
sirable on contract by eliminating objec- 
tiable ones. The export of Calamine from 
Spain during the first eight months has 
been 22,325 tons, against 19,917 tons same 
time last year and 20,335 in 1886. 

Antimony —Has continued quite active, 
while the available supply is reduced to a 
minimum. London cables Hallett higher, 
£44. 10/ @ £45, and here the same may 
be quoted 1O|0 @110; Cookson, 12|0 
@ 130. 

New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 
Thursday, December 6. 

10 tons Tin, February . .21.75* 

10 tons Tin, February.21.65* 

Friday, December 7. 

10 tons Tin, February.21.85* 

10 tons Tin, January.. 22.00* 

10 tons Tin, January.22.05* 

Saturday, December 8. 

10 tons Tin, spot... • 22.00* 

10 tons Tin, February.22.25* 

* Monday, December 10. 

20 tons Tin, December.22J5* 

10 tons Tin, February. 22.30* 

Tuesday, December 11. 

16 tons Lead, April. 3 85* 

16 tons Lead, April. 3.90* 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal trade is very dull, 
and stocks at shipping ports are accumu¬ 
lating, with the effect of softening prices. 
Even the hard Lehigh fancy brands are in 
liberal supply, contrary to the usual con¬ 
ditions. Coal men impatiently await the 
advent of winter weather. Production at 
the mines, as reported for the week end¬ 
ing December 8, reflects more decidedly 
the policy of restriction now in force, with 
the design of imparting steadiness to the 
market. The total from the three regions 
is 708,684 tons, a decrease of 72,000 tons 
compared with the previous week, and 
123,000 less than for the week ended a 
fortnight ago. For the first time this 
year the total is less than for the corres¬ 
ponding week in 1887. Since January 1 
the aggregate is 36,212,747 tons, against 
32,816,717 for the same time last year. 
It is noticed that the shut-down shows 
conspicuously in Lehigh Yallev. A Phila¬ 
delphia report says : individual operators 
in the Wilkesbarre region have been offer¬ 
ing all sizes of Coal in that market at a 
cut of from 150 to 200 ^ ton, shipments 
W cstward via the great lakes having been 
suspended since the close of navigation. 
Shipments to tidewater via the canals have 
also about closed. Navigation on the 
Lehigh Canal has stopped for the season. 
The Schuylkill Canal will close on the 
15th inst., and the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal on the 20th, unless closed by ice at 
an earlier date. Freights from New York 
to Boston are quoted at $1.05 @ $1.25. 

Bituminous Coal remains unchanged, and 
in liberal supply. 

The accounts of * the shipments of An¬ 
thracite Coal over the Reading Railroad 
for the fiscal year ending November 80 
show an aggregate of 7,350,820 tons, 
against 7,493,801 tons in the fiscal year of 
i887. 

ng quuiauuu ucui^ , The Jersey Central, Lehigh Navigation 

At St. Louis the market] and Reading Railroad companies secured 
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control of the Lehigh and Hudson River 
Railroad at the annual election of that 
company. The new route by the Pough¬ 
keepsie bridge will connect the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Coal field more closely with the 
East. 

Several of the big Coal roads propose 
forming a Coal route through Rochester to 
Lake Ontario at Charlotte. 

The hearing of the E. B. Coxe Lehigh 
Valley Railroad case by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been postponed 
until.January 25. 

Buffalo received by the Erie Canal dur¬ 
ing the season just closed 298,948,492 1b 
of Anthracite, against 118,877,035 lb in 
1887. The amount of Coal passing 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal this 
season was 2,135,041 tons, as against 
1,352,987 tons last season. 


Imports. 


The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from December 1 to 
December 6, inclusive, and from January 
1 to December 6, inclusive, were as fol¬ 
lows: 

Iron and Steel. 


Iron Ore: A. Eamshaw. 278 

Pig Iron: Crocker Bros. 402 

G. T. Carter. . 225 

James Williamson & Co. 200 

G.W. Stetson & Co. 100 

N. 8. Bartlett. 100 

R. F. Goodwin & Sons . 100 

SpiegelelBen: Crocker Bros... 542 

J. Abbott & Co. 30 

Steel: A. Milne & Co. 52 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 45 

J. J. Thomsen. 27 

W. F. Wagner. 20 

8. Strauss * Son . 25 

R. F. Downing & Co. 23 

Vulean SteelWire Co. 12 

Chas. Hugill . 11 

F. S. Ptlditch. 10 

Newton & Shipman. 5 

C. W. Power. 3 

C. F. Boker. 3 

Temple & Lockwood. 1 

8teel Rods: Naylor & Co.. 470 
Dana & Co. 300 

S. A. Galpin. 250 

R. H. Wolff * Co. 136 

A. Heyn. 91 

Cary * Moen. 49 

Steel Nail Rods: Naylor & Co 108 

Steel Sheets : M. Strouse * Co. 25 

Pierson * Co . 20 

Steel Plates: Naylor A Co..., 22 

A. R Whitney*Co. 19 

Steel Bars: Naylor * Co. 31 

Iron: G. Lundberg. 50 

A. Milne & Co. 36 

Iron Rods: Naylor * Co. 150 

Iron Girders: R. F. Downing 

A CO. 25 

ChArooaJ Iron: A. Milne * Co. 5 

Cotton Ties: Wheelock * B.. 25 

Bullard * W . 10 

Tin Plates. 

Boxes. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 12,808 

A. A. Thomsen & Co . 8,589 

N. It. Cort * Co. 5,772 

T. B. Coddington & Co. 5,220 

Bruoe A Cook.. 4.178 

Dickerson, Van Dusen * Co... 4,128 

Pratt Mfg. Company. 1,720 

R. Crooks & Co. 1,454 

Jas. Byrne & Son. 1,200 

Lombard. Ayres * Co. 1,050 

Merchant & Co. 853 

fi. 8 Wheeler* Co. 785 

Central Stamping Company.. 629 

Hy. Whittemore &Co. 466 

S. Shepard & Co . 442 

C. 8. Mersick & Co. 247 

Lalance A G. Mfg. Co. 230 

Hibbard, Spencer B. * Co... 182 


Pounds. Pounds. 
Tin : Knauth, Nachod * 

Kuhne. 22,490 119,128 

Hardware, machinery, Ac. 

Boker, Hermann * Co., Arms, cs., 3 
Dunham, Buckley* Co., Hdw., cs., 2; Needles, 
cse., 1 

Fi jld, Alfred & Co., Mdse., cs., 22 
Folsom, H. A D., Arms, cs , 6 
Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, os., 21 
Lau, J. H. A Co., Arms, cs., 5 
Schoverling, A., Arras, cs., 6 
Schultz, Wm. * Co., Hdw., cs., 7 
ph jldon, G. W. * Co., Mach’y, Dkgs., 170 
Sacks A Richmond, Nails, cks., 11 
Ward. J- & Co *» Mach’yjjkgs., 2 
Wiebusch A Hilger, Lim., Hdw., os., 9; do., oks., 
2 : Razor Hones, cse., 1 
Ord ,»r: Mach’y, cs , 18 


Export* of Metals. 

Dec. 1. 
to 

Dec. 6. 
Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott & Co.. 

Lewisohn Bros. 

F. A. Lornal. 

American Metal Company. 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Ismay. 

S. Mendel. 

Ledoux & Co. 

Muller, Sc hall & Co. 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany. 

J. Kennedy, Tod & Co. 

H. Becker & Co.. 

Orford C. &S. Rfg. Company . 

Robt. M. Thompson. 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons & Co. 

Williams & Terhune. 

J. Parsons & Co. 

Naylor & Co. 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 

C. Herold. 

Phelps Bros. 

Bunrass & Co. 51,840 

R. W. Jones. 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 

W. H. Crossman & Bro. 

R. Crooks & Co. 

Copper Matte: Williams & 

Terhune. 102,865 

Lewisohn Bros. 

American Metal Company. 

J. Abbott & Co. 

C. Ledoux & Co. 

F. W. J. Hurst. 

G. H. Nichols. 

H. T. Nichols & Co. 

Kunhardt & Co. 

Lead: Joseph Gillet. 224,000 

Sanderson & Son . . 224,000 

American Metal Co. 224,000 

Old Copper: Burgass & Co.... 27,738 


Jan. 1. 
to 

Doc. 6. 
Pounds. 
13,132,530 
4,041,522 
2,581,293 
6,018,291 
223,939 
112,000 
560,000 
110,276 
430,000 

224,034 
112,026 
1,250 
449,881 
125,000 
1,451,130 
99,320 
420,000 
448,809 


37,965,404 

3,021,610 

4,964,830 

337,447 

939,800 

184,288 

722,777 

180,995 

41.652 

2,472,015 

449,024 

224,000 

679,312 


Old Metals, Rags, Ac. 

The purchasing prices offered by dealers 
are as follows : 

Heavy Copper.# lb, . @ $0.i3 

Light Copper.lb, . (ft .10 

Copper Bottoms. y 7b, (ft .10 

Brass, Heavy.tr>, ... (ft .08V4 

Brass, Light.$ lb, . (ft .06*4 

Composition.# tt>, . (ft .0994 

Lead.Heavy.^ lb, .... (ft .03*j 

Tea Lead.» lb, .04 (ft .05 

Old Zinc Cuttings.$ lb, .03 (ft .03*6 

Wrought Iron.^ ton, 16.00 (ft _ 

Light Iron.# ton, 8.00 (ft _ 

Stove Plate J»*on.W ton, 9.00 (ft _ 

Machinery Iron.$ ton, 12.00 (ft 

Grate Bars.$ ton, .(ft 6.00 

Old Rubber Springs— $3 lb, .0496 (ft .06 

Old Rubber Snoes.$0 lb, (ft .0394 

White No. 1.$ lb, .0394 (ft .04 

White, No. 2.# ©. .019? (ft .0194 

Canvas, Linen, No. 1...# lb, .04 (g* .04*4 

Canvas, Cotton, No. lb, .03*4 (ft .03*4 

Canvas, No. 2.:.Wlb. .03*2® .03*4 

Seconds .Tb, .01 (ft .01*6 

Soft Woolens.W lb, .07 (ft .08 

Mixed Rags.V lb, .01 <ft .0114 

Gunny Bagging,No. 1 ..$ lb, .02 (ft .0214 

Jute Butts.lb, .03*4 (ft .03% 

Book Stock...10 lb. .01*4 (ft .0196 

Newspapers.10 1b, .00%® .01*4 

Waste Paper.1? lb, .00*2 (ft .00*4 

Hemp Twine.10 lb, .08 (ft .08*4 

Sisal Baling Rope.# lb, (ft .03*4 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 

London, Wednesday, Dee. 12,1888. 

The Block-Tin market has reacted 
sharply from last week’s decline, under 
the influence of purchases by operators 
who oversold and found it necessary to 
cover, in view of the small stocks here. 
The course of the market has led to a more 
or less general belief that a revival of spec¬ 
ulative demand would bring about a con¬ 
siderable advance. The high rates for 
money check outside speculation, how¬ 
ever, and now that the “short ” interest 
is well covered up prices have shown a 
tendency to decline again. 

Copper speculation has been spiritless, 
and the syndicate agents are the only buy¬ 
ers who manifest the slightest confidence 
in the market. Outside “ short ” selling, 
as well as buying, is on a very limited 
scale, and the purchases by consumers 
are diminishing rather than improving. 
Standing orders given by the syndicate to 


buy prompts at £77. 10 and futures at £78 
serve to sustain the market. It is the 
fact, however, that while the prices of 
Bars are maintained, the market for manu¬ 
factured Copper is in poor shape. Sales 
have been made at £4 under prices fixed 
by the syndicate, and even at that conces¬ 
sion the volume of business is unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Tin Plate business has been moderate 
and at somewhat variable prices. Very 
little change is apparent in the rates for 
prompt deliveries, but orders have been 
taken for January and February at a de¬ 
cline from previous prices. The produc¬ 
tion continues to be on a large scale, and 
the report has circulation that two more 
new works have been projected. The ex¬ 
ports to the United States last month 
were 24,000 tons, or about the same as 
those of October. The total for the past 
11 months is about 270,600 tons, against 
252,500 tons for the corresponding period 
last year. 

Pig-Iron warrants have declined a trifle 
under the influence of realizations caused 
mainly by the high rates current for 
money. Additional furnaces are blowing out 
because of difficulties as to fuel, &c., and 
that fact operates in a measure to offset 
the unfavorable influences. The demand 
for consumption and export, however, is 
not very brisk at the moment. Makers’ 
brands of Scotch are held firmly, as is 
also Middlesboro’ Pig, while Hematites 
have ruled strong on continued active ' 
demand from consumers. The exports of 
Pig Iron to the United States last month 
were 14,000 tons, making a total of 138,- 
000 tons since January 1, against 375,000 
tons for the corresponding period last 
year. 

The Finished Steel and Iron depart¬ 
ments continue active to a degree that is 
much in contrast with the customary ex¬ 
perience at this period of the year. Nearly 
all works in the various sections have lib¬ 
eral orders in hand and old plant is being 
brought into use. The large capacity, 
however, leads to competition that pre¬ 
vents prices from advancing a great deal. 
Among important contracts placed the past 
week were 14,000 tons Steel Rails with 
the Ebbwvale Company and a similar 
quantity with the Cockerill Company. 
Prices for Rails are fully 1/3 higher 
than a week ago, so fully are the mills 
employed, but Billets and Slabs could 
doubtless be bought at some concession on 
the nominal prices. Manufacturers are 
offering Wire Rods at 5/ decline from the* 
prices they have asked previously this 
month. 

The demand for Old Iron Rails, Scrap 
Iron, &c., has fallen off somewhat and 
prices for the same are scarcely as firm as 
they were a week or ten days ago. 

Scotch Pig.—There has been a fair 
business and prices for all branches are 
firm. Glasgow freights are a trifle lower. 
No. 1 Coitneas, f.o.b. Glasgow.50/6 

1 Knmmarioa ** ** fifl/ 


No. 1 Coitneas, f.o.b. 
No. 1 Summerlee, 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, “ 
No. 1 Langloan, “ 
No. 1 Carnbroe, “ 
No. 1 Shotts, “ 

No. 1 Gleugarnock, “ 
No. 1 Dalmellington, 4 * 
No. 1 Egllnton, 

Steamer freights, Gla 


Glasgow.50/6 

“ !!!!!!!!! 48/6 

44 .50/ 

44 44/6 

at Leith. 49/6 

Ardross&n.48/ 

44 43/6 

. 42/6 

sgow to New York, 8/, 


U1O0MDW w now i uia v o/ 9 

Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig.— The market has been 
fairly active and prices are firmer. No. 1 
Middlesboro’, G. M. B., 36/6; No. 3 do., 
34/. 
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December 13, 1888. 


Bessemer Pig. —There has been a large 
business and sales are reported at 6d rise* 
West Coast brands, mixed numbers, 45/, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Splegelelsen. —The output is closely 
taken up and prices remain firm. English 
20 # quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Balls. —Business continues brisk 
and the market strong, with prices some¬ 
what higher. English sections quoted at 
£4, and light sections £4. 2/0 @ £4. 12/6, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —There is but little doing 
in these. We quote £3. 18/9 for 7x7, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —A good business re¬ 
ported, but at somewhat irregular prices. 
Bessemer, 2$ x 2£ inch, £4. 1/3, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —Demand fairly active and 
prices steady. Bessemer, £3. 18/9, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Bails. —Trade rather slow at the 
moment and prices a shade easier. Tees 
quoted at £3. 5/ @ £3. 7/6, and Double 
Heads, £3. 7/6 ©£3. 10, c.i.f. New York. 

Scrap Iron. —A moderate business and 
prices barely steady. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 © £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends. —Small sales making at 
about former prices. Bessemer quoted 
£2. 7/6 © £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —A fair trade in Cokes for 
future delivery at variable prices. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.16/8 @ 15/8 

IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish. (& 13/6 

IC Siemens “ ** “ .. 13/9 

IC Coke. B. V. grade.13/ (fc 13/3 

Charcoal Teme, Dean grade...12/ ® 12/3 


Manufactured Iron. —The market re¬ 
mains firm, and business is still of good 
volume. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. @8 2 6 

44 Common 44 . @ 5 10 0 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles. @ 7 10 0 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 6 0 0 @ 5 2 6 


Tin. —After advancing on covering of 
“short” sales the market is dull and 
rather weak. Straits quoted at £98. 5/ @ 
£98. 10/, spot, and £98. 15/ © £99 for 
three months’ futures. 

Copper.— Trade slow and prices un¬ 
changed, except for Best Selected Eng¬ 
lish. Chili Bars, £77. 10/, spot, and £78 
‘three months’ futures. Best Selected, £80. 

Lead. —The demand slow and prices 
rather weaker. Soft Spanish, £12. 15. 

Spelter. —Business smaller this week, 
but prices fairly steady. Silesian, or¬ 
dinary, £18. 10/. 

Foreign Markets. 


FQUIVALKNTS. 



OentK. 

Florint Netherlands). 

Florin (Austria). 

MilrHsfPc rtunal),. 

Mllreis i Brazil). 

. .86.« 

.. bi.tl 

Mark (Germany*. 

kilogram. 

Picul.. 

. «8.s 

Pounds. 

.134. 


EAST INDIES 

Singapore, December 5. 1888.—7’tn—Ship¬ 
ments from the Straits Settlements to the 
United States during November have amount¬ 
ed to 450 tons, against 50 last year, and to Eng¬ 
land 1200, against 2250 • since January 1 
they were respectively 3400, against 4150, and 
16,900 against 14,750, making a total during 11 
months of 20,300 tons this year, against 18,900 
last year, which is an increase of 1400 tons, or 
about 7 ^ cent.— Giljiflan , Wood <J£ Co., per 
cable to their agent , Mr. Charles Nordhaus , 
89 Water street , New York. 


Manila, December 3, 1888. — Hemp .—There 
has been hardly anything done, and the price 
is nominally $11.62>£ picul, against $9.25 
same time last year, equaling, cost and freight, 
V ton £40. 7/6, against £32. 16/6. There 
cleared for the United States since last cable 
7000 bales, against none last year ; since Janu¬ 
ary 1 229.000 bales, against 238,000; loading for 
do., 22,000, against 14,000; cleared for England 
since January 1 325,000, against 4000; loading 
for do., 80*’0, against 4000; cleared for all other 
ports, 66,000, against 42,000; receipts at all 
ports since last cable, 8000, against 5000; since 
January 1, 608,000, against 501,000, and 372,000 
in 1886. Freight , $7, against 85.50. Ex¬ 
change , 8/7%, against 3/8 .—Ker dt Copper 
cable to their agent , Mr. Charles Nordhaus , 
New York. 

Colombo, Ceylon, October 25,1888.— Plum¬ 
bago .—The market has been quiet during the 
week at steady rates, the quotations being, 
in rupees, f) ton : Large Lumps, 145 (it 
170; Ordinary Lumps, 1*25 (a 160; Chips. 80 
(rtj 95, and Dust 40 (a 65. Following have been 
the shipments since October 1: To England, 
8806 cwt.: to Hamburg, 851, and to the 
United States 2380—together, 12,037, against 
last year 6312; 31,840 in 1886, and 18,152 in 
1885. Coir Yam.— Nos. 1 to 4. 7 (5 12 rupees 
P cwt. Exchange .—Six months’ sight, 1/5 1-16. 
— Volkart Brothers, through John W. Greene , 
82 Wall street . New York. 

SPAIN 

Bilbao, November 24. 1888.— Iron Ore .— 
Some inquiry has been noticeable, and several 
transactions have taken place, chiefly in Rubios, 
at rather irregular and slightly easier figures, 
the closing quotation for the same being 6/10 
(a. 7/3, and for good Campanil 8/3 (a, 8/0, a few 
cargoes bringing either above or unaer these 
rates. More would have been done but for the 
scarcity of steamers. As in several Baltic 
ports navigation has meanwhile closed, greater 
animation may soon arise from increased ton¬ 
nage seeking cargo. Total shipments to date 
sum up 3,264,963 tons, against 3,857,087 last 
year. Pig Iron. —Coastwise some 2056 tons 
were shipped, and to Ancona, in Italy, 1753. 
—Bilbao Maritimo y Comercxal. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels, December 1. 1888.— Iron. —Our 
market has been steady; there has been some 
buying of Pig for account of rolling mills in 
Luxembourg, supposed to have been at 4 4.2 

francs ^ 100 kg., at the blast furnaces, the for¬ 
mer equaling 5.10 francs at the rolling mills. 
Luxembourg, on the other hand, has not yet 
recommenced selling Pig Iron at Belgium on a 
larger scale, except in cases in which stocks 
had accumulated at the furnaces, there being 
too good a market for Luxembourg Pig in 
Germany, where it is paid 4.60 francs at pres¬ 
ent. The German market is for some time 
past, however, a most fluctuating one, hence 
anomalies of the kind will occur. News about 
the Beam market is of a contradictory nature. 
It is asserted that a syndicate of makers is on 
the eve of formation in Northern France to 
uphold prices in that country, which, if true, 
would be good for ours who nave frequently 
had to suffer from French competition. Thus 
not long ago a lot of Beams was sold at 11 
francs 100 kg., free on board, at Antwerp, 
which would have been the extreme minimum 
figure in Belgium for Domestic Beams. On 
the other hund, we are told that the Belgian 
firm of Halot, Louvain, which quite recently 
secured the big job of building the La Plata 
bonded workhouses at Buenos Ayres, has 
bought 5000 tons Steel Beams of the Rothe 
Erde German Works superior in quality to 
ours, the latter making a specialty of the same. 
The fact is that Steel Beams will bring about 
a revolution in Belgian industry quite as much 
as Steel Rails did. In order to confront the 
crisis our works made large Beams a sort of 
monopoly, and held their ground; the case al¬ 
luded to will serve as a hint to them. Still, 
the superseding of Iron by Steel does not take 
place m an alarming manner yet; thus we still 
succeeded in exporting during the first nine 
months 210,000 tons of Finished Iron, against 
80,000 tons Steel, the former showing a slight 
decrease as compared with last year, and the 
latter an increase.— Moniteur des IntirUs 
MaUriels. 

Oliver’s oat meal mill, in Chicago, w as 
torn to pieces by a violent explosion on 
Tuesday morning, and three workmen 
were killed. Buildings in the vicinity 
were wrecked. This is the second mill of 
the kind burned in Chicago recently, and 
a distillery in that city having been de 
stroyed by dynamite a few days ago, 
opinions differ respecting the cause of the 
explosion. Mr. Oliver rejects the meal- 
dust theory. 

The American Institute Fair will close 
on Saturday evening. 


The Charcoal Iron Workers. 

Last week the United States Association 
of Charcoal Iron Workers held its ninth 
annual meeting in this city, the proceed¬ 
ings being opened with a business session 
on the 5th inst., after -which the members 
partook of an elaborate dinner on board of 
the Noordland. Tuesday morning was 
devoted to a business session, at which the 
following officers were elected : 

President: Irving M. Bean, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Vice-Presidents : II. R. Stoughton, 
Shelby Iron Works, Alabama ; Geo. B. 
Wiestling, Mont Alto, Pa.; J. S. Van 
Alstyne, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Secretary and Treasurer: John Birkin- 
bine, Philadelphia. 

Board o f Managers: J. D. Potts, Phila¬ 
delphia; J. C. Fuller, Pine Grove Fur¬ 
nace, Pa.; George M. McCauley, Harris¬ 
burg, Pa.; L. Heber Smith, Joanna, Pa.; 
A. G. Curtin, Jr., Roland, Pa.; R. H. 
Lee, Lewistown, Pa.; John Birkinbine, 
Philadelphia; Percy Warner, Warner, 
Tenn.; Dr. II. M. Pierce, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Chas. H. Brown, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. 
H. Rood, Ishpeming, Mich. ; J. A. 
Mathieu, Detroit, Mich.; H. H. Noble, 
Elk Rapids, Mich.; F. P. Miles, Copake 
Iron Works, N. Y.; M. Lyman, Waveriy, 
N. Y.; Walter Crafts, Columbia, Ohio; 
W. N. McGugin, Olive Furnace, Ohio; 
E. S. Noble, Anniston, Ala.; Willard 
Warner, Nashville, Tenn.; H. A. Craw¬ 
ford, St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Lee, 8t. 
Louis, Mo.; O. D. Case, Hartford, Conn.; 
M. B. Richardson, Lime Rock, Conn.; 
M. Hogland, Rockaway, N. J.; M. R. 
Hunt, Ashland, Wis.; C. E. Coffin, Muir- 
kirk, Md.; George G. Lobdell, Wilming¬ 
ton, Del.; E. W. Crichton, Oswego, Ore.; 
Jacob Wissler, Max Meadows, Va.; E. 
Sjosdedt, Katahdin, Me. 

The following Executive Committee was 
appointed : JosephD. Potts; J. C. Fuller, 
George G. Lobdell. 

The meeting passed the following reso¬ 
lutions : 

Resolved , That the Executive Committee be 
requested to present to the association a re¬ 
vision of the constitution, and also to con¬ 
sider and report upon any suggestions for 
reorganization. 

Resolved , That a committee of five be ap¬ 
pointed, with power to add to their number, 
to memorallze Congress, urging that ssch 
action be taken in regard to our tariff laws or 
custom duties as will more perfectly encourage 
and protect the manufacturers in the United 
States of the various products in which the 
membership of the association is interested. 

In the afternoon, by invitation, the 
men here and their ladies visited Edison’s 
Laboratory, at Llewellyn Park, where an 
elaborate exhibition of the wonders of the 
phonograph were giveD, and the workings 
of the magnetic separator were inspected. 

A toothpick factory is one of the flour¬ 
ishing woodworking establishments of 
Harbor Springs, Mich. White birch is 
exclusively used in the manufacture of the 
toothpicks, and about 7,500,000 of the 
little splinters are turned out daily. The 
logs are sawed up into bolts each 28 inches 
in length, then thoroughly steamed and 
cut up into veneer. The veneer is cut into 
long ribbons 3 inches m wridth, and these 
ribbons, eight or ten at a time, are run 
through the toothpick machinery*, coming 
out at the other end, the perfect pieces 
falling into one basket, the broken pieces 
and refuse falling into another. The picks 
are packed into ooxes, 1500 in a box, and 
are then put into cases, and finally into big 
boxes, ready for shipment to all partg of 
the world. 

The new Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad bridge across the Missouri River 
was formally opened to traffic, 6th iDst. 
The bridge cost $1,500,000. 
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Hardware. 


With the close of the year there is a 
falling off in the volume of business and 
in most lines there is comparatively little 
doing. It is not the season when man¬ 
ufacturers usually announce changes in 
price, but in a number of lines there are 
indications of somewhat lower quotations 
than have prevailed. Jobbers and manu¬ 
facturers who are still making active 
efforts to market their goods are showing 
a disposition to m ake concessions to in¬ 
duce purchases, and some of the Western 
houses are quoting exceptionally low 
prices. The outlook for a satisfactory 
trade with the opening of the next season 
continues good. 

Barb Wire. 

The Ne^v York market is characterized 
by a limited demand, but prices within 
the territory covered by the agreement 
between the Eastern manufacturers are 
well maintained, quotations being as fol¬ 
lows: Galvanized Four-Point 3.0 cents in 
carload lots; 8-ton lots 3.7 cents, and 
small lots 3.9 cents. 

Cut Nails. 

New York sellers agree in reporting a 
better volume of business thus far this 
month than they did in November, a 
favorable sign, considering that we have 
entered the dullest season of the year. 
Prices remain at $1.80 (& $1.90 for carload 
lots on dock. The meeting at Wheeling 
yesterday has no special significance to 
the Eastern trade, because the Western 
mills have not been sellers in this market 
to any extent for some time past. It is of 
interest, however, as showing that the 
makers of the Ohio Valley, including 14 
large mills who can sway the Western 
trade, have at last grown tired of the de¬ 
moralized condition of the trade. The 
Eastern makers hold a meeting here to¬ 
morrow, the first for a long time. 

We have received the following dispatch 
from Wheeling: An adjourned meeting 
of the Cut Nail manufacturers of the 
Ohio Valley, including 14 mills, was held 
at the office of the Benwood Company, at 
Wheeling, yesterday. The pooling scheme 
was abandoned, the Western firms declin¬ 
ing to agree to it. The Western Cut Nail 
Association was organized, J. N. Vance 
being elected president and Edward Haz- 
lett secretary. A $1.90 card was adopted, 
with the usual discounts The opinion 
prevails that the influence of the new as¬ 
sociation upon the market will not amount 
to much. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The Fork and Hoe Makers’ Union held 
a meeting in Cleveland on the 5th inst. 
There was a large attendance and the re¬ 
ports of orders in hand were very satis¬ 
factory, showing that nearly all the makers 
present had sold up to their allotments. 
The union, as an organization, did not 
take any action on prices, but most of the 
members independently agreed to advance 
prices 5 per cent., making the regular dis¬ 
count 65 per cent., instead of 05 and 5 per 
cent., as heretofore. These indications 
point, it will be observed, t? a stiong and 
satisfactory condition, and the combina¬ 
tion is regarded by the trade as in ex¬ 
cellent condition. 

The market on Pistols is in a more satis¬ 
factory condition than recently prevailed, 
there having been a recovery from the ex¬ 
ceedingly low prices lately ruling. The 
manufacturers of both Bull Dogs and 
Double-Action Revolvers are holding the 
goods firmly at the advanced prices, and 
it is thought very probable that there will 


before long be a further advance. It is 
intimated that the delay in announcing 
such advanced prices has been to give 
parties holding the goods purchased at low 
figures an opportunity to dispose of them, 
with a view to avoiding distuibance of 
the market by the offering of these goods 
at irregular prices. 

An advance was announced by the Cord¬ 
age manufacturers December 6 on both 
Manila and Sisal Rope, the quotations for 
which are as follows, subject to a discount 
of 1-J per cent, for cash in 10 days: 


Manila, % inch and larger_12% cents per lb 

Manila, % inch.13% 44 u 

Manila, % and 5-10 inch.13% 44 “ 

Manila Tarred Rope.12% 44 44 

Manila Hay Rope. 12% 44 44 

Sisal, % inch and larger.10% 44 4 * 

Sisal, % inch.11% 44 44 

Sisal, % and 5-16 inch.11% 44 

Sisal Hay Rope.10% 44 44 

Sisal Tarred Rope. 10% 44 44 

Sisal Medium Lath Yarn.9% 44 44 

The market is regarded as very firm, this 
advance having been caused by increased 
prices foi Hemp, both Manila and Sisal, 
and also by a shortness of the supply. The 
market is active, Binder Twine being 
especially so, in the production of which 
the manufacturers are running to their 
fullest capacity. 

The following is the price list of the 
Freeport Hardware Mfg. Co., Freeport, 
III., for their line of Spring Hinges and 
Door Springs. It is subject to a discount 
of 40 percent., f.o.b. cars Freeport, Ill.: 


Per gross 
pair. 

Wiles’ No. 1 Spring Hinges.$34 

Wiles’ No. 2 “ 30 

Devore No. 1 44 30 

Devore No. 2 44 20 

Devore No. 3 44 (Blind Hinges).. 22 

Rex Spring Hinges (3x3 Covered Coil).... 32 
Devore No. 1 Door Springs, per gross. 15 


James F. Brook Rubber Company, 
Trenton, N. J., issue a sheet of quotations 
on Belting, Hose, Packing, &c. 


Wire Goods Company, Worcester, 
Mass., have issued the following discount 
sheet applying to their catalogue, Decem¬ 
ber, 1888 : 

Discount per cent. 


Bright Wire Goods.85 

Mill Wire Goods.40&5 

Wire ** S ” Hooks.55&10 

Belt Hooks.75&10 

Spring Cotters.60&10 

Cary’s Wardrobe Hooks.60& 10 

Cary’s Shutter Knobs.60& 10 

Umbrella Racks.25 

Tow'el Brackets.70&10 

Splash Holders.70 

Coat and Garment Hangers.50 

Telegraph and Desk Hooks.70&10 

Kitchen Hooks.70& 10 

Regalia and Hat Pins.70&10 

Steel Wardrobe Hooks.70&10 

Brass Wardrobe Hooks.70&10 

Brass Coat and Hat Hooks.70&10 

Picture or Mirror Hooks.70&10 

Screw Hooks, No. 1412.75, 10&10 

Cup Hooks, No. 181.75, 10&10 

Tassel Hooks.70&10 

Braced Screw or Chandelier Hooks.50&10 

Bird Cage Hooks.60, 10&10 

Chandelier Hooks, No. 410.60&10 

Chandelier Hooks, No. 510.70&10 

Brass Line Cleats..60&10 

Malleable Line Cleats.60&10 

Cast-Iron Line Cleats.60&10 

Agate Spinner.60 

Iron Hooks and Eyes.70 

Brass Hooks and Pins.0O&1O 

4 4 Hooks and Eyes.0O& 10 

Wrought “S’’ Hooks.80<£10 

Hitching and Hammock Rings.70 

Hitching Eves.80 

Locker or Shutter Rings.80 

Stable or Hitching Rings.70 

Hitching Rings.70 

Hand-Rail Screws.70 

Rail Dowels. .70 

Eye Bolts..60, 10&10 

Wrought Screw Hooks.60, 10&10 

Eye or Swing Bolts.70 

Well-Wheel Hooks.70 

Hammock Hooks.60, 10&10 

Universal Chain.5 

Catt e Leaders.70 

Clothes Line Wire.45&5 


Wire on Spools (1 ounce spools): 

Annealed Steel .85&2 

Tinned Steel..*.35&2 

Soft Copper.25 

Wax Flower or Hair Wire.35&2 

Bright and Annealed Wire on Spools.S5&2 

Annealed Tin Wire on Spools.36&2 

Pure Soft Copper Wire on Spools.25 

Picture Cora..60&5 

Curtain Pole Brackets....50 

Patent Extension Sling.75 

Iron Pokers, No. 1.50 

Ring Pokers, Nos. 11 to 121.40 

Wood Handle Stove Pokers.40 

Stove Flue Scrapers.40 

Stove Cover Lifters.40 

Corn Beef or Brine Hooks. 50 

Wire Meat Hooks, Nos. 43, 44 and 45... .80&10 

Meat Hooks.80&10 

Finger Nail Trimmers.30&10 

Elastic Steel Door Mats.25 

Wire Twine Boxes.40 

Wire Puzzles.60 

Package Handles.15 

Suspension Rings.25 

Improved Wrought Staples.80&10 

Steel Hooks and Staples.80&10 

Steel Rings and Staples.80&10 

Wrought Rings.80&10 

Wrought Hinge Nails.75&10 

Corrugated Broilers.70 

Standard Broilers.60 

Twisted Handle Broilers.50&10 

Hotel Broilers No. 74...70 

Riveted Hotel Broilers No. 204.60 

Oyster Broilers.65 

Bread Toasters.80&10 

Pot Cleaners. 60 

Glove Pot Cleaners.00 

Dish Cloth Holders.50 

Saratoga Potato Fryer.37% 

Vegetable Boilers.50 

Meat Rests.50 

Dish Drainers.50 

Cross Toasters.50 

Vegetable Skimmers.S0&5 

Vegetable Lifters.30&5 

Potato Mashers.50 

Kitchen Forks. 50 

Paper Racks.10 

Spiral Egg Beaters.65 

Spoon Egg Beaters.50 

French Egg Whips.40 

Baker’s Egg Whips.40 

Stove-Pipe Shelves.30&10 

Egg Boilers.40&10 

Sponge Baskets.50 

Sponge Baskets, Light Pattern...50 

Hair-Brush Holders.50 

Tea and Coffee Pot Stands.50&10 

Pie- Plate Stands. 50 

Table Mats.50 

Soap Dishes. 60 

Soap Brackets.60 

Shirt Rests. 50 

Picture Easels.40 

Cup and Saucer Easels.40 

Plate Easels.40 

Placque Easels.25 

Card Receivers. 15 

Millinery Stands.25 

Fancy Baskets 3116 and 338.25 

Fancy Wire Baskets 1140 to 342.25 

Tea or Coffee Strainers.60&10 

Black Handled Strainers 700 add 710.37% 

Black Handled Strainers 698 to 702.50&10 

Wire Handled Strainers 704 to 708 . 50&10 

Bowl Strainers 712 to 714.50 

Bowl Strainers 710.40 

Globe Rat Traps.50 

Combined Rat and Mouse Traps.40 

Rat Traps.40&5 

Animal Traps.50 

Toy Mouse Traps.40 

Dome Mouse Traps.40 

W ire Dish Covers.50&10 

Dish Covers (extra size).30&10 

Ox Muzzles, Light Pattern.50 

Improved Ox Muzzles.40&10 

Horse Muzzles.37 & 

Double Pointed Tacks (in papers).80 

Double Pointed Tacks (in bulk).60 

Clamp Staples No. 5 (in pipers).50 

Clamp Staples No. 5 (in bulk).50 

Casket and Hoop Staples.60,10&10 

Butter or Tobacco Tub Staples..60,10&10 

Copper Pail Staples.15 

Rattan and Willow Staples.50 

Shade Tacks (in papers).60 

Smde Tacks (in bulk).50&10 

Lightning Belt Fasteners.40&10 

Norway Clinch Staples.60, 10&10 

Steel Spring Staples.60, 10&10 

Electricians’ Staples.40&10 

Bed-Spring Staples.60, 10&10 

Blind Staples. 70 

Hinge Staples.60&10 

Poultry-Net Staples.60&10 

Speaking-Tube Staples.60&10 

Steel-Wire Carpet Tacks (in papers).50&10 

Steel-Wire Carpet Tacks (in bulk).50&10 

Copper and Brass Tacks (in papers).50 

Copper and Brass Tacks (in bulk).50 

Iron Escutcheon Pins.50&10 

Brass Escutcheon Pins.55&10 
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Steel-Wire Trunk Nails.60 

Copper & Brass Finishing Nails.50 

Spiral-Grooved Box Nails.60 

Solomon Gundy Nail Box.40&10 

Nail Keg and Store Truck..40 


Butterfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt., 
•write us that during the past year they 
have made extensive additions to their 
plant and are again in the market with a 
full line of Blacksmiths’ Stocks and Dies 
and Taps. They also issue a new illus¬ 
trated catalogue in which these goods are 
shown. They advise us that the price on 
their Blacksmiths’ Goods is from discount 
80 and 5 to 30 and 10 per cent., the price 
on Reece’s new Screw Plates being from 
discount 33i and 5 per cent, to 40 per 

cent. 

It is to be noticed that the prices of 
Brass and Copper goods are not as firmly 
maintained as would be supposed from 
the condition of the market in the raw 
material. Difficulty is found in holding 
these prices up to a normal level, and they 
are recently giving increased evidences of 
weakness. 

There has been no change in Shot, not¬ 
withstanding the condition of the Lead 
market. Prices are regarded as low, and 
it is thought probable that an advance will 
soon be announced. 

The present season has been an excep¬ 
tionally satisfactory one for Skate manu¬ 
facturers, and some of them are referring 
to their inability to supply the goods with 
sufficient promptness to meet the require¬ 
ments of the trade, some of whom are an¬ 
noyed at not having their orders executed 
in time for the opening of the season. 

Items. 

Buhl, Sons & Co., Detroit, Mich., are 
issuing a new illustrated catalogue which 
will take its place among the most com¬ 
plete and satisfactory. It is a noble vol¬ 
ume of 1206 pages, which are filled with 
information relating to a very extensive 
assortment of Hardware and its related 
lines. The volume is fully illustrated 
with excellent representations of the dif¬ 
ferent goods, ana presents the goods in 
a systematic and compact arrangement. 
The catalogue opens with Metals, Iron, 
Nails, &c., and ends with Guns, Fishing 
Tackle and Sporting Goods, all the reg¬ 
ular departments of Hardware being rep¬ 
resented, with many related lines, includ¬ 
ing Tinners’ and * Blacksmiths’ Tools, 
Household Specialties, Cutlery, &c. More 
than 5000 illustrations are given in the 

book. It has an exceptionally complete 
index, the extent of which may be in¬ 
ferred from the fact that 26 three-column 
pages are devoted to it. It is also to be 
observed that only such goods as are 
carried in stock are catalogued. In the 
introductory circular to their customers 
it is announced that their business was 
established in 1855. In 1865 they began 
the manufacture of Pig, Bar and Sheet 
Iron, Nails, &c., at Sharon, Pa., where 
they employ 1200 men. They state that 
they use in their mills only the best ma¬ 
terials and turn out a product of excep¬ 
tional quality. No discount sheet is issued 
by the house, but as values are constantly 
fluctuating they will quote prices on ap¬ 
plication. It is their aim to fill all orders 
on the day received and to give the trade 
the benefit of the lo est prices ruling on 
the day of shipment. This catalogue wit 
be an important addition to Hardware 
literature and will doubtless be appre¬ 
ciated by those who are favored with it, 
and it cannot fail to be of service to the 
enterprising house w T hich has issued it in 
still further enlarging their extensive busi¬ 
ness. 

Freeman Wire Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., have issued a handsome catalogue 
which illustrates their goods. It relates 
to Plain and Barbed Fence Wire, Staples, 


&c., and a large variety of Ornamental and 
Plain Wire and Ironwork, including Bank 
and Office Railings, Sand, Coal and Ore 
Screens, Store Fixtures, Flower Pot 
Stands, Wire Signs, Stable Fixtures, Win¬ 
dow Guards, Elevator Enclosures, Cast¬ 
ings and Finials, Iron and Wire Fences, 
&c. The plant of the company consists 
of the Wire Mills at East St. Louis, Ill., 
where they manufacture Iron and Steel 
Wire, Galvanized, Bright, Tinned, Cop¬ 
pered and Annealed, and all kinds of Plain 
and Barbed Fence Wire, and of the Wire 
and Ironworks at 410 North Main street, 
St. Louis, which are referred to as fitted 
with complete appliances and machinery 
for the manufacture of artistic Wire and 
Ironwork; 106 pages are used in display¬ 
ing this line of goods, of which, m con¬ 
nection with the cuts, list prices and de¬ 
scriptive matter are given. 

The New Haven Wire Goods Company, 
New Haven, Conn., whose Broiler and 
Toaster is described on page 917, besides 
their agencies in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, are represented in the West 
by Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
the George Worthington Company, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio; Standart Bros., Detroit, 
Mich.; C. Sidney Shepard & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and F. A. Lawson & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Montgomery & Co., 105 Fulton street, 
New York, have lately been appointed 
agents for the sale of H. H. Barton’s 
Emery Paper, Emery Cloth and Sandpaper 
in this city. We are advised that the 
Thrift File" Works, of Philadelphia, have 
also appointed them their agents for New 
York and the New England States. 

The Pittsburgh Tuyere Works, manu¬ 
facturers of Wrought Copper and Bronze 
Tuyeres, - Coolers and Bosh Plates and 
Brass and Bronze Castings, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have removed their office and works 
to 83-95 Main street, Allegheny, where 
they are prepared to fill orders promptly, as 
heretofore. 

It will be observed that among the spe¬ 
cial announcements on page 50 the Lloyd 
& Supplee Hardware Company, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., advertise for a salesman with 
established trade in Western and Southern 
Pennsylvania. The influential position 
occupied by this house will doubtless at¬ 
tract attention to this announcement from 
any Hardware salesmen who are open to 
accept such an engagement. 

James L. Haven Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have issued their illustrated cata¬ 
logue No. 15. It comprises illustrations 
and prices of a large variety of goods, in¬ 
cluding Shutter, Gate and Spring Hinges, 
Axle Pulleys, Barn Door Rollers, Grind¬ 
stone Fixtures, Clamps, Jack Screws, 
Casters, Bed Fasts, Drills, Tire Benders, 
Repair Links, Pump Curbs, Meat Cutters, 
Standard Mills, Agricultural Imprements, 
&c. It is accompanied by a discount 
sheet of 16 pages in which list prices and 
discounts are given on this line of goods. 

Champion Lawn Rake Company, Can¬ 
ton, Ohio, issue a neat catalogue, in which 
they describe the different patterns of 
Lawn Rakes manufactured by them. They 
include the Champion Steel Lawn Rake, 
reversible handle, the Champion Reversi¬ 
ble Lawn Rake, the Champion Lawn 
Rake and the Champion Garden Rake. 

Fowler & Sons, Buffalo; N. Y., issue a 
variety of circulars and lists referring to 
the different departments of their business. 
They relate to Iron and Steel, their wood¬ 
working department, to which a pamphlet 
of 32 pages is fully devoted; their Trim¬ 
ming, Paint and Varnish department, to 
which is devoted a pamphlet of 62 pages, 
covering an assortment of goods in the 
line indicated, while another relates to the 
Anderson Bolt Works, Anderson, Ind., of 
which they are the proprietors. This 


gives the standard lists on Common Car¬ 
riage Bolts, Machine Holts, Lag Screws, 
&c., and Square and Hexagon Nuts. ’ 

Chadbom & Coldwell Mfg. Company, 
Newburgh, N. Y., have prepared an ex¬ 
ceptionally neat and attractive blotter 
pad, which is intended to be of use to 
their customers and also to call attention 
to their line of Lawn Mowers. The cover 
of this pad is celluloid, artistically printed 
in four colors, and under it are half a 
dozen sheets of blotting paper attached at 
one end, on each of which is mentioned 
some point on which they lay emphasis 
concerning their line of Mowers. The 
novelty of this device and the attractive¬ 
ness in which it is gotten up entitle it to 
special attention. 

We desire to call attention to the ad¬ 
vertisement of the National Keg and Box 
Company, Birmingham, Conn., page 50, 
who advise us that they have extensive 
mills and facilities for supplying Kecs 
and Locked Corner Boxes of all kinds 
to take the place of pasteboard boxes. 
They also manufacture Hardwood Boxes 
and Packing Cases. 

Chieftain Hay Rake Company, Canton, 
Ohio, issue a neat pamphlet relating to 
their Hardware specialties. Post-Hole 
Diggers are given a prominent place, the 
Little Giant, Hercules, Scheidler and the 
New Champion being represented. Porta¬ 
ble Tree Protectors, Extension Step-Ladder 
and the Boys’ Tricycle are also shown. 
The company warn the trade against in¬ 
fringements on their patents for Post- 
Hole Diggers. 

The Avery Elevator Bucket Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, announce, December 9, 
that owing to the extension of their line 
of manufacture they have decided to 
change their corporate name to the Avery 
Stamping Company. They will still con¬ 
tinue to make their patent Seamless Steel 
Elevator Buckets a prominent feature of 
their business, and, when they are settled 
in their extensive new works, which, it is 
expected, wall be about December 20, they 
state they will be prepared to do the most 
intricate stamping and shaping of metals 
ever attempted in any country. 

A. J. Phillips & Sons, Fenton, Mich., 
manufacturers of the Bonanza Window 
Screen, described on page, 918 in addition 
to their line of Snow Shovels, are also 
manufacturing the Phillips Adjustable 
Window Screen Frame, which, they ad¬ 
vise us, was satisfactorily tested during 
the past season by a portion of their trade, 
and is now offered to the general trade, a 
large stock being in process of construc¬ 
tion. The Frame has wood corner brack¬ 
ets, the sides of which have dove-tail 
grooves into which slide and engage the 
dove-tail tongues on the side sticks, and 
it is pointed out that the dealer or con¬ 
sumer can thus make his own Frame and 
be sure of securing a fit, as w ell as a strong 
and attractive article. The point is spec¬ 
ially made that the Frame can be ad¬ 
justed to any size after it is put together. 
They are furnished with moldings to cover 
the edge of the w ire cloth and slides for 
attaching to the window* cases. They are 
made in imitation walnut and in natural 
red oak. 

Trade. 

Our Louisville advices, under date De¬ 
cember 8, are as follows: 

The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky., is 
undergoing a steady improvement, both as to 
value and prices. Those jobbers w ho had dull 
business last week feel good over this week’s 
returns. The country is evidently settling 
down to a fair winter’s trade, although the 
season is quite backward for such goods as en¬ 
ter into cold weather sports. Ammunition 
continues to go out in large quantities, and 
Shelf goods are moving satisfactorily. The 
open winter has the effect of enabling building 
and improvements, generally, to go on later 
than usual; this is marked in the sales of Barb 
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Wire, which, coupled with extremely low 
prices, enables the country merchant to buy in 
carload lots, whose wants are usually a few 
tons at a time. The same conditions govern 
the trade in Cut Nails, there rarely ever occur¬ 
ring such a large December movement in this 
staple. The trade hails with joy and yet mis¬ 
giving the announcement of the promised action 
of the Nail mills. Wire Nails are still firm, 
with some large orders offering and looking 
for a weak-kneed manufacturer. Bar Iron is 
stiffening from store under strong inauiries 
for heavy goods; this will probably be followed 
soon by withdrawals of extreme prices by the 
mills. One feature that retards trade to a cer¬ 
tain extent is that the Tobacco crop of thus 
State and Tennessee has proved to be an enor¬ 
mous one, and well cured, but, because of the 
great amount grown, prices have dropped so 
low that it will hardly pay the farmers the ex¬ 
penses of shipping to market. In this way un¬ 
told thousands of dollars are compelled to lie 
idle in the curing barns and country ware¬ 
houses. Lumber coining from Western Ken¬ 
tucky and Tennessee is in such increasing de¬ 
mand, both domestic and foreign, that new 
saw mills are being set up at all available 
points on the railroads and streams traversing 
those sections, and are doing a rushing busi¬ 
ness. This means pros]>erity for the manu¬ 
facturers of such machinery. The hard woods, 
particularly the white oak, coming from this i 
region, are highly valued both in this country 
and in Euroiie. The lands through which the 
Tennessee Midland is to run have increased in 
value several times over, being heavily tim¬ 
bered with unculled virgin forests. 

From Dudley Bros. & Lipscomb, Nash¬ 
ville, Tcnn., we have the following ad¬ 
vices : 

Volume of business has been fully as good 
the past fall as any season heretofore, and not¬ 
withstanding the yellow fever and the political 
excitement we have fully held our own. Crops 
were extraordinarily fine in growing, but the 
prospect was considerably marred by continued 
rains. A large quantity of the coni is still in 
the fields and much of it has rotted, and cotton 
picking will not lie more than finished in time 
for planting the new crop; but on the whole 
enough will probably he saved all right to 
make business keep up. Prices continue very 
low, notwithstanding the result of the election. 
Wire Nails, Shot and other kindred staples are 
cheaper than ever before. Bar Iron, however, 
has taken a little turn for the better and is 
quoted *1 advance on the ton. Our merchants 
are stocking up litierally for their Spring 
trade which usually sets m about the 10th of 
January. 

Trade Topics. 

In the existing conditions of business, 
and with the enterprise which is shown by 
merchants in different lines, there are indi¬ 
cations that a larger variety of goods is 
being kept by many enteqirising houses, 
and that some of these goods belong to 
lines other than those which have hereto¬ 
fore been regarded as regularly belonging 
to their business. It is not infrequently that 
we hear of furniture dealers handling 
Stoves, jewelers selling fine Cutlery and 
grocery bouses dealing in Tacks and 
many kinds of household specialties. In 
a similar manner Hardware merchants, es¬ 
pecially those who have suffered from this 
encroachment on what they regard as their 
proper territory, are disposed to enlarge 
their line of goods. The great Hardware 
jobbers of the West have thus been adding 
quite a number of lines which have not 
heretofore been regarded as belonging to 
Hardware They are taking up Lamps, 
Jewelry and other goods which can be 
worked in connection with their other 
regular lines. It is obvious that this can 
be doue with some advantage, giving 
them au increased variety of goods which 
they can offer through their travelers to 
the small tracie. In working a town a 
Cutlery salesman often visits dry goods 
stores, drug stores, gentlemen’s furnishing 
stores and tine jewelry stores, a fact which 
illustrates the point made above as to the 
extent which the lines of separation be¬ 
tween the different branches of trade are 
being obliterated. In the case of the 
largest jobbing houses this tendency toward 
expansion of their line is most marked, 
and is to be accounted for in two ways: 
In the first place, it is the result of the 
energy and enterprise possessed by them, 
which, with their abundaut capital, en-1 


ables them to adapt their business to the 
constantly changing conditions of trade, 
and to avail ^themselves of any opening 
that may present itself for the extension of 
their business. And often the fact that 
their regular Hardware business i* being 
interfered with by the small jobbing 
houses, which have sprung up all through 
the Western country, has, doubtless, been 
influential in inducing this extension of 
their lines, inasmuch as without such ad¬ 
ditions to the variety of the goods offered 
by them it would not be feasible to pre¬ 
vent their business from diminishing in 
volume, while with these additions 
their business, notwithstanding new com¬ 
petitions, has probably for the past few 
years been slightly increasing. 

A similar condition of things, though to 
a less marked degree, prevails in the re¬ 
tail Hardware trade. Instances will occur 
to our readers in which merchants are 
showing a disposition to go beyond the 
lines of demarcation by which Hardware 
is separated from other classes of trade. 
i It will, however, be conceded that Hard- 


I The company refer to it as working very 
I satisfactorily, alluding especially to the 
advantage possessed by it in the fact that 
there is an economy of time in connection 
with its use, inasmuch as several invoices 
can conveniently be paid with one blank* 

Ironmongers and their Assist¬ 
ants. 

Our English exchanges have recently 
been discussing the relations existing be¬ 
tween merchants and their clerks, and 
complaints have been made on one side 
and the other of unreasonable require¬ 
ments and inconsiderate treatment by the 
employer and of inattention to busiuess, 
carelessness and general indifference to 
their principal’s interests on the part of 
the clerks. The impression gained from 
reading the letters in this controversy is 
that there is a too general lack of that 
understanding which should exist between 
the merchant and those upon whose energy 
and fidelity he largely depends for the 
success of his business, and in this respect 
the conditions prevailing in England 
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Ft. D. Cone Company , Winona, Minn 

Tn 
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I Net amount. 

I ! 


!l 


Total net. 


Please acknowledge receipt and oblige , 

Yours truly , 

R. D. Cone Company. 


ware merchants have been more conserva¬ 
tive in this matter than merchants in 
almost any other line of business, and 
have been reluctant to enter upon fields 
which do not properly belong to them. 
The extent, however, to which merchants 
in other lines have encroached upon the 
Hardware business often drives its mer¬ 
chants in self-protection to handle goods 
which more properly should be sold by 
some of their neighbors. This condition 
of things in the abstract is to be regretted. 
It would on many accounts be more de¬ 
sirable if merchants would keep closer to 
their own lines of tracie, as this tendency 
is apt to result in diminished margins of 
profit, and in many ways to be ultimately 
disadvantageous to the trade. 

Writing on the question as to whether 
or not it is advantageous for retailers to 
purchase direct from manufacturers, a 
Hardware merchant in Ohio says: 

I have tried several times to buy from man¬ 
ufacturers, but have invariably found that 
prices, if not higher, w ere equal to those of¬ 
fered through jobbers, and had to buy more 
than I needed to obtain the discount. I now 
buy all I need of jobbers, except a few’ articles 
that they do not carry in stock. 

Business Methods. 

Iu view of the interest w’ith which the 
form adopted by Elsworth & Dudley, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for making their re¬ 
mittances has been regarded by the trade, 
we reproduce above in reduced size another 
form for the same purpose, w’hich has been 
used for several years by the R. D. Cone 
Company, Winona, Minn. The entire 
width of this form is inches, and its 
depth about 5 inches; It is tastefully en¬ 
graved and presents a neat appearance. 


seem to contrast unfavorably with those 
which exist in this country. Referring to 
this matter, and, in a measure, summing 
up the controversy, the last issue of the 
Ironmonger remarks editorially as follows: 

The correspondence which is currently ap¬ 
pearing in our columns on the subject of iron¬ 
mongers and their assistants serves to remind 
us anew that perfect harmony has not yet been 
secured between masters and men. Com¬ 
plaints are made by both sides that the other 
side is very far from being perfect, and it is 
obvious that there is a good deal of latent irri¬ 
tation in many quarters. It is a pity that this 
friction should exist, but it is there, and so 
long as human nature is what it is, there will 
often be a certain amount of jealously and dis¬ 
trust between employers and employees. At 
the same time it is obviously quite within the 
bounds of possibility for this disturbing ele¬ 
ment to he reduce 1 within very narrow 
bounds—indeed, it is not impossible for it to be 
wholly eliminated by judicious management. 
The employer who has a good assistant, and 
know s it. will generally trust that assistant 
more fully, and leave more to his discretion 
than he would were the assistant a mere 
machine at his work, or otherwise not 
up to the mark. In the same way an 
assistant who knows his work and takes an in¬ 
terest in it will have his employer’s interests 
so much at heart that he can scarcely fail to 
earn and have the respect and consideration of 
his employer. Trust should, and generally 
will, beget trust, and mutual confidence should 
have the effect of furthering mutual interests. 
Where this amicable state of things does not 
exist, it is palpable that there is room for all 
sorts of ill feeling and mistrust. In such cases 
both masters aud men cannot fail to suffer. 
If the employer cannot or does not trust his 
assistants, his business must involve him in a 
vast amount of iiersonal worry, and probably 
actual losses, while if the assistant cannot 
trust his employer it is practicably impossi¬ 
ble for him to have his employer’s affairs as 
much at heart as he ought to have. As our 
correspondence columns have shown, some of 
the employers complain that some of the as- 
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sistants are not sufficiently smart or pushing, 
and compare them disadvantageously with the 
dapper and alert young men of the drapery 
trade. It is possible that there may be a cer¬ 
tain amount of truth in this allegation and 
comparison, but even admitting that that is 
the case, we are inclined to think that the 
difference is partly owing to the nature of the 
ironmongery trade and partly the fault of the 
employers who have trained the assistants. 
One employer thus may suffer from the faults 
of some other employer, but if he does so for 
any length of time it goes without saying that 
the fault becomes his own. No employer is 
compelled to keep an assistant who does not 
serve him well, and if he likes to put up with 
indifferent or slovenly service then he alone is 
to blame. If we assume, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that all assistants are below par. and un¬ 
equal to the work required at their hands, then 
it follows that while we deplore their want of 
capacity we must still attach a certain amount 
of blame to the employei-s as a body. The 
assistants complain that in many instances 
they are not allowed to see the Ironmonger, and 
thus are not fully posted up in what is going 
on in the trade by which they live. In the very 
nature of things this cannot be right or good 
policy—indeed, one would have supjtosed that 
every ironmonger would be only too pleased 
to let his assistants read and study the Iron¬ 
monger regularly and constantly. The more 
information an assistant possesses the better 
servant he should be; but if the representative 
paper of the trade is kept from him, it is per¬ 
fectly clear that he lacks much that ought to 
be of direct benefit to himself as well as to his 
employer. We hope that there are very few 
instances indeed where this policy is pursued, 
And we are encouraged to express that hope by 
the knowledge that in many establishments 
the employer not only subscribes for himself, 
but also pays for copies for his assistants. In 
such establishments the whole of the staff are 
as well posted up as the travelers who call upon 
the master, and as well informed as the cus¬ 
tomer who has gained his information from 
some of the Journals addressed to the general 
public. It is a sound maxim, indeed, which 
expresses the sentiment that no man can ever 
know too much, and it applies to the assistant 
as well as to the employer. With a little more 
liberality in this and other matters—es]x?cially 
in respect of cost prices—there ought to be a 
great improvement in the relations between 
the two grades of those who jointly constitute 
the retail branch of the trade. We are not 
without the hope that the improvement is 
gradually making itself felt. When it has be¬ 
come fully established we may exjiect to hear 
very little more of the complaints which have 
lately been addressed to us both by masters 
and assistants. 

Arrangement of Stores Abroad. 

The arrangement of retail stove and 
hardware stores is a subject which has re¬ 
ceived a great deal of attention in these 
columns for some time past, and from let¬ 
ters which have been received from those 
who have profited by the suggestions con¬ 
tained in the various articles presented, we 
feel that our efforts in this direction have 
not been in vain. The subject is of wide 
interest both in this country and abroad, 
and the trade papers on the other side are 
devoting more or less attention to it. A 
recent issue of Ironmongery contains a 
number of suggestions as to the proper ar¬ 
rangement of the stock of a hardware 
store, and we present it herewith as of 
possible interest to our American readers: 

This is a subject which appears to us 
not to have received the attention it 
deserves—probably because of the obvious 
difficulties which its discussion involves. 
The numberless variations in the size and 
style which are presented by shop archi¬ 
tecture make it a subject of the greatest 
difficulty. Still, it may be assumed that 
general principles may be laid down, which, 
while they must necessarily be varied to 
meet special circumstances, may be found 
of some practical value. For the purposes 
of this paper, we will then assume a shop 
of the usual type, with a frontage of two 
windows, and the entrance in the center, 
containing a counter down one side with 
drawers under it, and range of ordinary 
fixtures behind, and, if our readers like, a 
showroom or warehouse behind or above. 
It is probable, however, in the majority of 


cases, that several smaller w'arehouses 
have from time to time been brought into 
requisition, as the expansion in the vol¬ 
ume of stock has required it, and in this 
case the same principles will hold. 

We begin, then, with the shop itself. It 
will be clear to the merest tyro that some 
system of arrangement is absolutely essen¬ 
tial in order that the law of association 
may be exercised to enable the ironmonger 
to iay his hand at once upon any required 
article; hence every ironmonger will, as 
far as possible, group goods of a kindred 
character. He will, for instance, keep all 
his brass foundry together, and on no 
account allow it, as some slovens do, to be 
mixed up with a heterogeneous collection 
of black goods; and he will also extend 
the principle and arrange according to 
their classification the various sub-sections 
of each class of stock. Thus, assuming 
that he has a range of fixtures extending 
behind and running the entire length of 
his counter, he will find them the most 
convenient depository for his brass foun¬ 
dry and parcel goods generally, placing 
the first-mentioned nearest the door, be¬ 
cause of their lighter and more attract¬ 
ive appearance, and the last-named at the 
further end, making a clear line of de- 
markation between the two. He will then 
arrange the brass foundry in sub-sections, 
not mixing up rack pulleys, and curtain 
rings, and fancy nails, and numerous other 
goods in inextricable confusion; but hav¬ 
ing a clearly defined space for everything, 
sash fasteners, for instance, occupying one 
division, rack pulleys another, and patent 
blind furniture another, and curtain rings 
and picture rings and all other articles 
being grouped in such a manner that to 
know where the leading article of a sec¬ 
tion is placed is to know where all the 
others are. Now t , as to the method of 
keeping the stock, we are strongly in 
favor of the steel-bound cardboard boxes, 
which for convenience, attractiveness and 
cheapness are to be highly commended. 
Everybody has seen how untidy the best- 
kept shelves will in course of time become, 
as parcels have been frequently opened 
and their contents gradually abstracted, to 
say nothing of the considerable time in¬ 
volved in unwrapping and wrapping up, 
and the not inconsiderable expense of 
paper and twine. This is all obviated, 
once for all, if these boxes, which have 
a most neat and attractive appearance, are 
used, and they can be procured of any 
size required, so as to till conveniently 
any sized division of the fixtures. 

Thus, take, for instance, a dozen rack 
pulleys; let one be fastened on the out¬ 
side with thin copper or brass wire, and 
put the remainder in their tissue paper 
inside, marking the number, cost and 
selling price inside the lid, and the article 
is permanently faced. The customer sees 
at once, while yet upon the shelves, the 
article he requires. It is taken from the 
box, the lid replaced, and the box is back 
upon the Shelf in less time than a parcel 
can be opened. There is an enormous 
advantage in this, especially on busy days, 
or when a long “ fiddling ” carpenter’s 
order is being filled, as every one who has 
seen the pile of open parcels littering the 
counter or floor will admit. Another 
great advantage offered by this system is 
that its very neatness inculcates a pride in 
having the remainder of the stock kept 
with such care and orderliness as not to 
destroy the tout enxemble. The expense 
need be no objection, as the entire cost of 
boxes, for fixtures of, say, 16 x 6 feet, 
would not exceed £3 or £4, aud once 
provided they will last in good condition 
for many years. This, then, deals with 
that portion of the brass foundry and 
black ironmongery which is exposed for 
sale on shelves. The spare stock should 
be kept in their original parcels in the 
warehouse or other convenient place. 
The arrangement of tools is a most impor¬ 


tant point. Where at all possible, a win¬ 
dow should be specially reserved for these 

or a portion of a window distinctly sepa- 
rated from the rest. The window should ' 
contain a sample of every tool contained 
in stock, for it is wonderful with what 
patience a workman will scan everything 
in the window' until he sees the article he 
requires; and most ironmongers would 
find that a thoroughly well-dressed tool 
window would prove to be one of the most 
profitable investments. The spare tools 
may be kept in any co nvenient place, but 
as far as possible, together, and always in 
paper, to protect them, from the ravages of 
rust and aust. Such small tools as Lanca¬ 
shire tools, however, 'would, with advan¬ 
tage, be kept in draw ers under the counter, 
while the remainder are stored in good 
deep shelves further away. And our ad¬ 
vice to ironmongers and assistants is always 
to sell from the window where possible, 
notwithstanding the disarrangement and 
trouble this may cause, as by doing this 
the loss by depreciation of stock is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Cutlery and scissors, excepting where it 
is absolutely necessary to expose them, as 
in the window, should be kept under glass 
cases laid upon the counter or, where these 
are not available, in drawers. Electro¬ 
plated goods should always be placed 
with due regard to light, and may often 
be made to give a light and cheerful ap¬ 
pearance to an otherwise dark corner of 
the shop. They should always be kept in 
air-tight and dust-proof cases, as other¬ 
wise, unless the sale be very rapid, they 
will be the source of endless trouble, and 
considerably depreciate in value. Copper 
and planished tin goods should be allowed 
to remain in their original paper, except 
those examples required for exhibition, 
and these last should be always, where 
possible, sold first, and replaced* with 
others fresh from the paper Great care is 
required in the treatment of the finer 
qualities of japanned goods, as they are 
peculiarly susceptible to the action of air 
and gas. The display of these should be 
limited in point of quantity and duration 
of exposure, and the bulk of stock should 
always be kept most carefully in the 
softest tissue, and be contained in cup¬ 
board or drawers. Fenders are perhaps 
best showm in some of the numerous racks 
which have been introduced for that pur¬ 
pose, and fire-irons, always well and 
cleanly oiled, as far as possible should be 
exhibited in an upright position in a dust- 
proof case, or, where a case is not avail¬ 
able, in properly made bags. For the 
purpose of effectively showing fenders it 
is desirable to have a fairly good register 
stove with a medium quality marble or 
slate mantelpiece, in some well-lighted 
position, with a fender and set of 
fire-irons in position. This renders it 
possible to exhibit any fender required 
in such a position that the customer 
sees at once its suitability in point of taste 
or style for the purpose required. The 
general position to be occupied by glass 
cases must be determined by considera¬ 
tions of shape and dimensions of shop, the 
question of light, &c. The great points 
to be attained are—to make an effective 
display of stock without incurring more 
depreciation from exposure than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and to have the bulk so 
placed that it is at any moment available. 
It is entirely useless to continue month 
after month the exhibition of samples 
which have been exposed until all their 
original freshness and gloss have been re¬ 
moved, aud the only sensible and busi¬ 
ness-like plan is to make a point of selling 
from the exposed stock and of replacing it 
with new. This system will have the 
double effect of minimizing the deprecia¬ 
tion of stock, and, what is hardly less 
important, insure a continual change in 
the character of the stock exposed, and so 
produce a more effective general result. 
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The New Haven Broiler and Toaster. 

This article is shown in the illustration 
given below, and is manufactured by the 
New Haven Wire Goods Compauy, New 
Haven, Conn., who call attention to the 
new principle on which it is constructed. 
Instead of using a ring or link to connect 
the two parts they use their patent hinge, 
thus giving a special strength where other 


the South or West will soon be built and 
will hold 1,500,000 feet of gas. The 
holder will be supported by columns 110 
feet in hight. and the receptacle itself will 
be 105 feet high and nearly 140 feet in 
diameter. The contract for this large ves¬ 
sel is not yet let, although the excavation 
is made and the foundation wails are 
nearly completed, requiring 1,700,000 
brick to build it. The gas company, be- 



broilers are found to be weak. It will also 
be seen that the bars of these broilers, in¬ 
stead of running lengthwise, as in other 
broilers, extend crosswise, and being sup¬ 
ported on the back by the heavy handle 
wires, which run the whole length, are 
kept from bending and remain in shape. 
To guard against the cross bars getting 
out of position or becoming loose a heavy 
tin ferrule is put between each and the 
next bar. The point is made that owing 
to the peculiar construction of the hinge 
joint these broilers when reversed can be 
shut perfectly close, or adapted to any 
thickness, thus making a perfect toaster. 


sides providing amply for the city’s wants 
in illuminating gas, propose to furnish 
water-gas for manufacturing and heating, 
at a cost of about 50 cents per 1000 feet. 
Geo. W. Morris, formerly of the firm of 
Geo. 8. Moore & Co., pig iron, is president 
of the gas company and Mr. Hite Barrett 
is engineer. _ 


The Picnic Dinner Pail. 


The Ohio Tin and Copper Company, of 
Findlay, Ohio, are introducing to the 
trade a form of dinner pail or can as it is 
sometimes called, a general view of which 


in position securely locks and holds all 
parts together. The lid is dome-shaped, 
and readily admits of good sized cups or 
dishes to rest in the top section. The very 
best material, we aie informed, is employed 
in the construction of this article, and the 
manufacturers offer it to the trade in the 
confident expectation that it will supply 
a requirement which has existed for a long 
time past. 

Queen Spirit Stove. 


This article is illustrated in the cuts 
herewith given, and is put on the market 
by Silver & Co., 50 Warren street, New 



Fig. l.—The Queen Spirit Stove. 


York, Fig. 1 representing the stove proper, 
and Fig. 2 the regulator and extinguisher, 
by means of which the amount of heat 
given by the stove can be graduated ac¬ 
cording to circumstances and the stove 



Fig. 2.—Regulator and Extinguisher. 

extinguished when desired. The alcohol 
is placed in a metal cup, which is sus¬ 
pended in the frame, as shown in Fig. 1, 
the tubes shown being open at both ends, 
and no wick or packing material being 
required. In using the stove the alcohol 
is poured into the cup and the vapor 
lighted, and it is claimed that the com¬ 
bustion produces a draft of air up through 
the tubes, which causes an intense heat, 



The Picnic Dinner Fail. 


Their strengh and durability, as well as 
the advantages alluded to above, are the 
points which are emphasized by the com¬ 
pany. These broilers are made in six 
sizes, all of which are 9 inches in length 
and range in width from 6 to 13$ inches. 

The Louisville Gas Company are spending 
several hundred thousands of dollars in 
increasing their facilities for making and 
storing gas. The improvements now going 
on are being built in the southern part of 
the city, where the largest gas receiver in 


is afforded by the illustration presented 
herewith. By reference to the cut it will 
be seen that the pail is made of an upper 
and low T er section and a tray. The top 
slides upon the bottom section in much the 
same manner as a drawer operates, the tray 
resting in the bottom section which forms 
the receptacle for tea, coffee or other 
liquids. The manufacturers direct par¬ 
ticular attention to the fact that the slides 
are made of XXXX tin, and therefore is 
strong and durable. The knife and fork 
box is removable when desired, and when 


which is said to be sufficient to boil a 
quart of water in much less than the time 
required by other spirit stoves. The cup as 
held in the frame is raised above the table on 
which it is placed, so that there is no 
danger of injury being done by the heat. 
The regulator, shown in Fig. 2, has a piv¬ 
oted cover over the central opening, which 
can be closed or opened as desired. 


Cormack & Co., importers of iron ore, 
formerly of 231 New street, New York, 
have transferred their business to Duluth, 
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Minn., having opened offices at 21 West 
Seventh avenue. They will give their 
attention to the domestic ore business. 


The Bonanza Adjustable Window 

Screen. 


This screen, manufactured by A. J. 
Phillips & Sons, Fenton, Mich., is repre¬ 
sented in the accompanying illustration. 


feet wide and 30 feet deep at mean low 
water, extending from the deep water 
below the Narrow s, through the main ship 
channel to deep water outside. The es¬ 
timated cost of dredging the channel is 
$1,490,000, but the total expense of the 
improvement, should the building of the 
contraction works be necessary, will be 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. Up 
to the beginning of last month nearly 
800,000 cubic yards had been removed. 


The Bonanza Adjustable Window Screen. 


As will be inferred from the cut, this 
frame has two movable wings 8£ inches 
wide, one on each side of the frame, by j 
which means it is adjusted to windows of 
different widths. The proper movement 
of these wings is controlled by slides top 
and bottom, which are covered by the caps 
the w T hole length of the frame, the slides 
being thus entirely concealed, maving a 
plain and unbroken front and back. Both 
the wings and the frame are beaded on 
both sides. The screens are made of bass 
wood, well finished and dipped in oil, 
thus show ing the grain of the wood. The 
Cortland wire cloth of standard mesh and 
quality is used. The manufacturers advise 
us that their object is to produce a well 
made article at a lower price than they 
(«n offer their hard wood line of screens. 
Three sizes of these screens are made: 
No. 10, 20 inches high, and No. 11, 24 
inches high, both of which adjust from 
24 to 30 inches in w idth, and No. 12, 24 
inches high, which adjusts from 30 to 36 
inches in width. 


The dredges have secured a channel across 
the shoals nearly 650 feet wide and of 
sufficient depth to allow’ the largest steam¬ 
ships to pass at low’ water. To complete 
the improvements at Hell Gate the next 
Congress will be asked to appropriate 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

Solid Steel Tray Wheelbarrow. 


This wheelbarrow is made by the Ameri¬ 
can Steel Scraper Co., Sidney, Ohio. It 
is represented in the accompanying illus- 


water soaked, while the barrow is light to 
handle, strong, thoroughly braced and 
durable. 

Coast Defenses and Cruigers. 

The bill providing for coast fortifica¬ 
tions introduced by Mr. Chipman, of 
Michigan, in the House, authorizes the 
Secretary of War to cause to be con¬ 
structed two submerged turreted torpedo 
forts armed with two 16-inch rifled can¬ 
non, two pneumatic torpedo throwers, and 
six locomotive submerged torpedo guns, 
and, with two cable lines of torpediums for 
the protection of New York Harbor, to 
be placed, one on the shore side in 3 
fathoms of water on Sandy Hook side, and 
one on the opposite side of the channel. 
Two similar forts are provided at each of 
the ports of Boston, Charleston and Ban 
Francisco. Of those at the latter point 
one fort shall be situated at Lime Point 
and one at Fort Point. The forts shall 
be built for the sum not exceeding $2,000,- 
000 each, exclusive of armaments. This 
shall include a sum of $50,000 as a royalty 
for the exclusive use of the inventions of 
William M. McCarty. An appropriation of 
$4,000,000 is made. 

Mr. Chipman also introduced a bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
cause to be constructed one steel armored 
submerging cruiser of about 8000 tons 
displacement, provided with three-bladed 
screws, and of a speed not less than 22 
knots per hour. The cruiser shall be armed 
with tw r o 12-inch high powered rifled 
guns, four 10-inch rifled guns and a suit¬ 
able secondary battery, and shall be pro¬ 
vided with four torpedo tubes. The 
cruiser shall cost, exclusive of armament, 
a sum not to exceed $4,000,000, the whole 
sum being appropriated by the bill. 

In reply to the statement of the Inter¬ 
state Commission’s report that the opera¬ 
tion of the law was generally beneficial to 
railroads, the Railroad Gazette shows the 
decline in the price of shares since the law 
went into effect. In New York 46 stocks 
have declined in value $221,000,000 and 
five have risen in value $4,750,000. The 
total par value of the stocks mentioned is 
$1,500,000,000. The shares showing the 


A pipe line connecting St. Louis with 
the Lima, Ohio, and Pennsylvania oil 
fields, via Chicago, is one of the probabili¬ 
ties of the ensuing 12 months. It is stated 
that the increasing consumption of fuel 
oils in St. Louis, through the introduction 
of improved oil burners for furnaces, had 
decided the Standard to continue its pipe 
line from Chicago to St. Louis, and that 
the pipe w’ill be laid next spring. For an 
oil pipe line the best w rought-iron pipe is 
used. It must be capable of resisting a 
pressure of 3000 pounds, as the oil is j 
forced up long and steep grades. The size 
used in other pipe lines is 8 inches in in¬ 
side diameter. It costs about $1 per linear 
foot, or over $5000 per mile, and the cost 
of laying it is fully $1000 per mile. 


Solid Steel Tray Wheelbarrow. 


The work of dredging Gedney Channel, 
in New r York Harbor, also Buttermilk 
Channel and Raritan Bay, has made good 
progress during the summer. The first 
mentioned is the most important, as the 
work includes dredging a channel 1000 


tration. It has, as will be seen, a metal 
frame and the tray is made from one plate 
of steel. The wheel has a wrought iron 
rim 1£ inches wide, with heavy steel 
spokes headed and shouldered at each end, 
which adds greatly to the strength of the 
wheel, without materially increasing its 
weight. It is referred to as especially 
adapted to mining and for use about fur¬ 
naces and foundries, for mortar, or for 
handling dirt. The point is made that 
there is no wood to warp, split or get 


greatest loss are: The Atchison, $39,000,- 
000; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 
$26,750,000; St. Paul, $16,750,000; Mis¬ 
souri Pacific, $17,250,000; Rock I* 1 and. 
$12,000,000; Denver, $5,750,000; Chi¬ 
cago and Northwestern, $7,750,000; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, $9,500,000, 
and Richmond Terminal, $7,500,000. 
That these losses have been due entirely 
to the Interstate bill would be hard to 
prove, but the Gazette argues that this is 
the case. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 

DECEMBER 12, 1888. 

S? low * r t 1 >r fc®^5 t th '’ Cu ^H nr , Harawart* Prices which prevail tn the market at large. They are oot given as manufacturers 
atRtAri rh*t n< ff 4 1)6 responsible f °r them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, ltl not 

at & the flgures^named Uf * 0tUrWS “* 8elllD,c at the ^ )r * cea Quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers. 


Annanlctoa. 

Otum, Pereumion, * lo0i 
Bloks Jt Goldmark's 


£• L. Waterproof, 1 - 10 's.60# 1 

■. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10's..06# I 

tL B. Ground Edge,Central Flre,l-10f.70# f - 

Rouble Waterproof. 1-10's.41.40 J 7 * * 

Musket Waterproof, 1 - 10 's.50# 

®.B. SO# 

Union Metallic Cartridge Oo. 

F. O. Trimmed.-60#' 

F. L. Ground......06# dls* 6 * 

Oen. Fire Ground .70# 26ft 

Double Water roof.$1.40 71# ft 

Doable Wearproof, In l- 10 f.$L40 

0. B. Genuine Imported...46# 

■ley's B.B..64# A 66 # 

Bley s D Waterproof. Central Fire..$1.00 

Cartridges— 

Rim Fire Cartridges.die 604542 ft 

Rim Fire Military..dls 1542 ft 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rifle.dls 264542 ft 

Central Fire, Military 4 Sporting..dls 16A542 ft 

Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32 cal., an addl 
tlonal 10 ft over above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges 42 cal .4L75. dls 2 5 

Blank Cartridges. 32 cal. $8 60, dls 2 ft 

Primed Shells and Bnllcts.dls 15A642 ft 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball.$1.76, dls 2 ft 

B. B. Caps. Conical Ball, Swaged_12.00, dls 2 ft 


<^0V0M9it)e &Cf§— 

Jlark's small, $18; 

Ires’ No. 4. per dos, 

Swan’s. 

Steer's, No. 1 . $26 ; No. 2, $22. 

Stearns' No. 2, $48. 


Beruan Primers all slses, and B. L. Caps (for 

8 turtevant Shells).$1.00. dls 2 ft 

▲11 other Primers, all slses...$ 1.20 dls 2 ft 


First quality. 4, 8 ,10 and 12 gauge.dls 2541042 ft 

First quality. 14,16 and 20 gauge ($10 list),. 

dls 30410A2 ft 

8 tar, Club, Rival and > 10 gauge, $9list>.dls 38 T 

Climax Brands. f12 gauge, $8 list j Sc. 10 2 ' 

Club, Rival and Climax Brands. 14. 16 and 20 

- • -. .dls 30410A2 ft 

Selbold’s Combination Shot Snells.dls 1642 ft 

Srass shot Shells. 1st quality.dls 60A2 ft 

Brass shot Shells. Club Rival, climax.dls 66*2 < 

A. B. AC Co., I. X. L.. 10 A 12 gauge....d s 40A5A2 ft 
▲- B A C. Co , " Special,” 16 gauge, .dls 80Al<>A5A2 ft 
A. B. A C. Co. *• 8 pedal.” 10 8 k 12 gauge...40A10A2 ft 

Fowler’s Patent, 10 A 12 gange. 100 .$ 3.?6 

Shell* Loaded— 

List No. 19 1887.. .dls 20 ft 10 ft 

IF cuts— 

0. M. C. A W. R. A.—B. E., 11 np. .42.00) 

U. M. C A W. R. A.-B. E., WAlD.. 2.80 
U. M. C. A W. R. A.—B. E., 7A8.... 2.60 
U. M. C. A W. R. A.—P. E. 11 np. 

a. m. a 8c w. r. a-p. k., oaioT. 

D. M. C.4W.R. A.—P. B., 7A8 .. 

■ley's B. E., 11 up. 

Bier’s P. B . 11 * 20 . 


8.10 ( 

4.00 j 


Dls 2042 ft 


.$1.76 

.$2.80 

AnvUs.-Ragle Anvils.....* B 10#, dla90* 20A6 * 

Peter vnght's. . 9144 

arm 1 cage's Mouse Hole. * jui# 

Armttage Mouse Hole, Extra. 11 V#* 11 V 4 # 

Trenton. ...0 miO9^# 

Wilkinson’s.......... .....oKSTlO# 

/. 8 c Riley Carr. Patent Solid... 11*11 V## 

Anvil Vise and Drill— 

Millers Falls Co.. $18.00, dls 20 ft 

Ohenev Anvil and Vise...dls 26 2 

Allen Combined Anvil and Vise.S3, dls 4OA10 ft 

Moore A Barnes Mfg. Co..dl« H 8 V*ft 

Apple Parers. 


Advance. 


Antrim Combination.. 

Baldwin. 


Champion. 


Eureka, 1888. 


Family Bay State . 

Gem 

Gold Medal. . 

Hudson's New *88. 

Ideal ... . 

Improved Bay State. 

Little Star . 

Monarch. 

New Lightning .. 

Oriole. 

Penn.. . 

Perfection. 

.# f*oz. 12.00 

.doz. 4.00 

Pomona ... 

Rocking Table. 

Turntable. . 

Victor.. 

.. .F doz. 0 00 

.doz. 4.5o 

Waverly. 

. fin?, 4*50 

White Mountain.. 

72. 

70.. 

78. 



Urge. $26.dls 86 * 86 A 6 ft 

i-« 660.dls 86 * 40* 

.dls 40 ft 

.dls 86 ft 

.dll 90# 

Common...B gross$2.76*$8.86 

Diamond.* dos. $1.10. dls 26A10 * 

"Bee”.dls 26 *25464 

Double Cut, Shepard son's .dls 46 * 4546 % 

Double Cut, Ct Valley Mfg. Co.dls 30A10 ft 

Double Cut, Hartwell’s, $» gro..;.$6.26 

Double Cut. Douglass'..dls 40A10 ft 

Double Cut. Ives*.dis do * 60A& ft 

Bit Sloe k Drills- 

Morse Twist Drills.dls 60A10A5 ft 

Standard . .dls 60A10A6 ft 

Cleveland..dls 50A10A6 ft 

Syracuse, for metal.dls 60A10A5ft 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list'.dls 30 * 80A6 ft 

Williams* or Holt's, for metaL .dls 60A10A10 ft 

Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.. ....dis 40A10ft 

Skip Auoers and Bits— 

I. Hommedleu's.dls 16AX0 * 16A10A5 ft 

Watrous's.. dlsl 6 A 10 @ 15A10&10 ft 

?U«}J t S. ..;.dls 16410 @ 1541 &5 ft 

Snell's Ship Auger Patfn Car Bit*. 

Awl Halt* dlB 168:10 ® I5&10&5 55 

Ferrule.$3.60 P grow-dls 46A10 % 

Patent Bewlng, Short.$1.00 P don-dls 40A10 % 

Patent Sewing. Long.$1.20 P do*.-net 

Patent Peg. Plain Top.$10.00 P gross-dls 46A10 % 

Patent Peg. Leather Top.. .412.00 p gross—dls 46410 % 
A wls, Brad Beta. dfcc. 

; ®«vr 1 ng, Common.P gross $1.70—dls 86 % 

J wls; Shouldered Peg. ...P gross $2.46—dls 40*40410 % 

Pe 5*. v ***** <*»#—dls 40*40410 % 

; wls. Shouldered Brad.$2.70 p gross—dis 36 % 

iw s, Handled Brad. .$7.60 p gross-dls 46 % 

kwls. Handled Scratch..$7.60 P gross-dls 36410 % 

iwls. Socket Scratch.$1.60 p dos—dls 26 * 30 t 

Awl and Tool 8 eta. 

ilken’s Sets. Awls A Tools,No.30. Pdo*410—dls 66410 % 
fray's Ad Tool Hdls.. Nos.l,$12; 2,$18.; 8 . $ 12 ; 4 , $P. 

Hiller's Fa 11s AdJ. Tool Hdls.,Nos. 1,fl2?2,IlSdlf26 % 
Henry’s Combination Haft.. ...p do*. $0 


Blind Fastener*. 

MackreU’s. P do* pairs. H.00—dls 20*20410 % 

Van 8 and s Screw Pattern-....416 P gro.—dls 60410 % 

Van Sand’s Old Pattern.$16 P gro.—dls 66410 % 

Washburn's Old Pattern.4$ P gro. net 

■wjlmaa’s..new fist, net 

Austin 4 Eddy No. 9008.$0 P gro. net 

Security Gravity....$0 P gro. net 

Blind Btnplea. 

Barbed, K in. and larger.P B 74#* 8 # net 

Barbed, I# in.P » 8 V# * 0 # net 

Blocks. 

Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron.dls 60 % 

Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mai. Iron.dls 60 % 

Bolts. 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Square, Ac.dls 70 * 70410 % 

Cast Iron ShutterBolts.dls 70 * 70410 % 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent's list)..dis 66410 % 

Ives’ Patent Door Bolts..dls 001 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 * 70410 % 

^rooght Square.dls 70 * 704101 

Wr*t Shutter.all Iron. 8 ten ley’s list.dls 604101 

Wr*t Shutter. Brass Knob,Stanley's .dls 4041U # 

Wrought Shutter, 8 argent*s list_-....dls 604101 

Wrought Sunk Flush. Sargent’s list..dls 66410 % 

w-ought sung Flush, Stanleys list.dls 60410 % 

Wrought R g.Ftuftn. Oom’n Stanley’s tlst.dls 64410 % 


Angers and Bits* 

Douglass Mfg. Co. } 

Wm. A. Ives 4 Co.i 

Humphreysvllle Mfg, Co.f • 

French, Swift 4 Co. (F. H. Beecher) J 


No. 8 . 

Axes. 

Makers' and Special Brands— 

First quality.P dos, $8.00 * $6.50 

Qtb « ra .P dos, $6.60 *$5.76 

Axle Grease. 

Fraser’s, In bulk.Keg P B, 4# ; Pall, P &, 6 # net 

Frasers, in boxes.p gross $9 60 

Dixon’s Everlasting. In bxs., P dos., 1 lb: $1.20; 2 m *$8 

Dixon’s Everlasting......10-B palls, each, toj 

Lower grades, special brands.p gro $6.60 * $7 

1. OB4)##r Na 2, 6 J 4 * 6 )##, 

SOS. 7 to 18...dis 60*65 % 

!to*. 19 to 22...dls 60410410*70 % 

national Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Olllng : 
Standard Farm a to 6 ) and Special Farm (A1 to A 6 ) 

Less than 10 seta.dls 88 V 4 % 

Over 10 seta. . ..dls 83*446 ft 

X Strong Exp. (6 to 9), 4 JtX Strong Truck (lo to 10 ); 
Less than 10 seta.dls 10 ft 

B Over 10 sets.dis 1046 ft 

ag Holders. 

Btj/engle’a Pat., P dos $18.dls 60 ft 

Balances.—Spring Balances... .dls 50 ft 

Common 241b.p dos., $1.60—dls 60 ft 

Chatlllon ’8 Spring Balances...... . .... _.._dls 60 ft 

Chat turn's Circular Spring Balances.dls 00 ft 

Bell*. 

Hand— 

Light Brass. —.dls 70A10 ft 

f'.xtra Heavy.dls 6C410 ft 

Wh’te Metaf..„dls 00410*10 ft 

silver Uh,me..dls S 8 i#*l 0 ft 

Jjobe 'Cone’s Patent).dls264lu* 35 ft 

Gong. Abbe s ..dls 83*410* 

Yankee.dla 46410 ft 

.dls 40410 * 60 ft 

>ank, Taylor's.dls 26410 ft 

Irank. Brooks*.dis 6041042 ft 

>ank, Cone’s . .dla 10 ft 

>*nk Conn el’s .dls 20410 ft 

Lever. Bargent •. dls 60410 ft 

(.ever, Taylor’s Bronsed or Plated.net 

^ever, Taylor’s Japanned. dls 26410 ft 

^T. e k Rl * * ’*.:#JS 60410« ft 

-nil,Brook’s ...dls 6041042 ft 

.• .dls 26410 ft 

Common Wrought—.....ais 00 x 10 ft 

Western....dls 20410 ft 

Western, Suvenfs lift.dis 70410 ft 

Kentucky •• Star ”. dls 20410 ft 

ffentucky. Sargent’s list...dls 70410 ft 

Doage, Genuine Kentucky, new list.dls 70*70 aio ft 
■exas 8 tar.-dIf 60410 * 6OA10A5 ft 


Angular. 

$6.76.dls 60 ft 

0.76.dU 40410410 ft 
6.76.dls46*46410ft 

2.76.net 

7.60.net 


..dls 70 ft 


Cook’s, Douglass Mfg. Co...dls 66 ft 

Cook’s, New Haven Copper Co...dls 60410*6041046 ft 

Ives Circular Lip................. disooc 

Patent Solid Heal.. . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . .’.‘.'.di! 80 ft 

0. E. Jennings 4 Co., No. 10, extension Up.dls 40 ft 

a E. Jennings 4 Ca, No. 80.. dls 60 ft 

0- B. Jennings 4 Co., Auger Bits, In fancy boxes, 

. 3* y.V 82 *qwtsri^o 6 , $ 6 ; ko.SC, $f..... dls20ft 

«swls’ Patent Single Twist. . .dls 46 ft 

tassell Jennings’ Angers and B1U.. dls 26 ft 


Cell 


..ais 40*4046 ft 


LSfWlS 1 

Russel _ _ __ 

Imitation Jennmgs'fitist new list)? 

Pugh's Black. 

Car Bits. 

L’Hommedleu Car Bits. 

rorstner Pat. Auger Bits. 

BsUow Augers— 

Iver. 

French. 8 wlft 

Douglass'... 

Bonney|s Adjustable P do*. $48.*.. . .dls 40410 ft 


dls 00*00X6 ft 

.dls 20 ft 

dls 60410*00 ft 

.dls 16410 ft 

.dls 10 ft 


8wift 4*tio.‘.‘!!.???.?.26410* 

is*.... . 7 ._ J 2541045 * 

_ ‘ ~ dls 40410 ft 

Iv es' Ex pansive, each$4.60....dls 60410 * 
... .dls 20 ft 

.dls 86 * 86410 ft 


Cnlvwrsal Expansive, each $ 4.60 ?. 
weed's.. 


Farm dells.I..’.\7p n.ssasw# 

Steel Alloy Church and School Beils. dis 40 ft 

Bellow*.—diacksmltns*.-.dls ooaioas * soft 

.dis 40 * 4 oaio * 

. .... ...di* 4‘Aioa*o« 

Belting* Unbker. 

Common Standard...dis 7 CA 10 * 

Standard.dig 704704 > « 

B*tra ..dis 0046*00x10 

JJ.7.8.AF. co.. Standard.dls0O«6ft 

N.Y.B.4P Co.. Extra 8tandaitl.dls 60A10 ft 

Morrill s.,p dos IP—dls 60 ft 

HotcnkUs’s ........... ..p dos $6.00—dls 10 * 10410 ft 

^espop *. Per dos No. 1, $10; No. 8, $0.. .dis 2641046 ft 

McGill's.p dos $8—dls 10 ft 

Bits.-Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, 4c., see 
Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holders. 


Com. list June 10. *84.;.dls 7642i#&8 % 

Genuine Eagle, list Oct.. *84.dls 76410 ft 

PfcUa. Pattern, list Oct. 7. 84. ..dls 76410*7641046 ft 

K. B.4 W old list.dls 70 ft 

Tire— 

Common, list Feb. 28. 1888.dls 70 ft 

P. C. B. A N. Co.. Empire, list Feb. 28.1888.....dls 70 ft 

P. C B. 4 N. Co., PhlladeL. list Oct. 84.dls 82V# ft 

P.C.B.AN.Co., Keystone. Phil. list.Oot.*84_dls 80 ft 

P.C.B.4N.CO., Norway, PhiL list. Oct.'84.dls 75410 ft 
Am. 8. Oo.. Norway. Phil., listOct.l6. v 84..dl8 76410 ft 

Am. S. Co.. Bagt s. FhJL.Usr Oct. 10.’84.dls 80 ft 

Am. 8. Ca, PhiladeL list. Oct. l<v 84.dls 82V# ft 

Am. 8. Oa. Bay State, list Fen. 28.*88.dls 70 ft 

R. B. 4 W., PhiladeL Ust Oct. 16.1884.dls 82 ft 

R. A E. Mfg. Oo.dls 79 ft 

Stove and Plow— 

Stove.ais02V#ft 

Plow .dls 0046 ft 

Am. 8. Co. Stove, Annealed.dls 62V# %■ 

R. B. A W., Plow-.dls 66 ft 

R. B. A W.. Stove...dls 82V# ft 

R. A E. Mfg Co.. Stove.dls 62V4 ft 

Macolne. according to size.ais 76A10 * 80 ft 

Bolt Enas, according to size.ais 76410 * 80 ft 

Borax. .P » 9V#*10V## 

Boring Macklrsa. 

Without Augers. Upright 

Douglas.$6.60 

8neU's, Rice’s Patent.... 5.60 

Jennings.6.60 

Other Machines.2.86 

Phllllps’Pat.with Augers 7.00 
Bew Pina 

Humason. Beokley 4 Oaf.dls 60410 ft 

8argent 4 Oaf.$17 and $18, dls 60410 ft. 

Peck. 8tow 4 W. Go.dls 60410 * 6041046 ft 

Braces. 

Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to 8S..dlS 6046*60410* 

Backus, Nos. 6, 8.12,14.dls 6041046 ft 

Backus. Nos. lb, h, 80. 29, 7 J9,11.dls 7041046 5 

Barber's, Nos. 10 to 16..-.dls 60 ft 

Barber's, Nos. 80 to 88.-.dls 60ft 

Barber’s, Nos. 40 to 68.dls 60410ft 

Barker's, Nos. 8,10 and 12.dls 76410*80* 

Barker’s, Plated, Nos. 8,10 and 12.dls 66410*70 ft 

Osgood's Ratchet.dls 40410®I»® ft 

Spoffordf.dls 60410 ft 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty.dls 70 * 7046 ft 

Ives* New Haven Ratchet.dls 6^46 * 60410 ft 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dls 6046 * 60410 ft 

Ives’ Barbers. .dls 0OA5 * 00410 ft 

Ives’ Spofford .dls 0045 * 00410 ft 

Common Ball. American.*1.10 * $1.15 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 26.27. 80.dls 60410*6046 ft 

Bartholomew's. Noa. 117 118 .119..ais 70 * 7046 ft 

Amldon’s Barker’s Imp’d Plain.dls 75A10 * 80 ft 

Amidon’s Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.dis 06AIO * 70 ft 

Amidon’s Katchot .-.dls 76410 * 80 ft 

Amtdon’a Eclipse Ratchet ..dls 00 ft 

Amldon’s Globe Jawed. .dls 40440410 ft 

A mid on'« Corner Brace.dls 40 * 40410 ft 

AmMou’s Universal.8 In., $2.10: 10 In., $2.26 

Amldon’s Buffalo Ball.-. .... $Ll0*$l.i6 

p - * * W. —..dls 60410 ft 

Brackets. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list... .-dls 66410 * 66410410 ft 
Shelf, fancy. 8argentf list....dis 60410* 60410410 ft 

Reaalng, plain.dls 60410 * 0041046 ft 

Reading. Rosette.. ..._dls 004*0 * 60410410 ft 

Bngnt IP Ire Geods..dls 87V# O 87V#410 ft- 

Broilers. t Inch.. a io mu 

Henls* Self-Basting.. 1 Per dos. $4.60 6.60 6.66 

Buckets.—See Weil Buckets and Palls. 

Ball Rings.—Union Oa Nut,.dis 66* 

Sargent’s. . ...dls 66K410 * 7046 * 

Hotchkiss’ low list._??.. ..-dls80 * 

Humason. Beckley 4 Oaf-.dls 70 

Peck, Stow 4 W. Oo.’s.-dls 60410 * 60A10419 * 

Ellrich Hdw.Co..White MetaL low lUtdJs60*60410 * 
Bute her* a Cleavers. 

Bradley .dls 26 * 80 

L4L J. White.dls 20461 

Beatty’s....dls 40 * 404* 

1 2846078 

„ $16.50 19.00 2L60 24.00 87.00 80.00 88.60 86.60 

New Haven Edge Tool Oaf.dls 40 ft 

p - S. 4 W.dls 88V#46*S3V#410 ft 

Foster Bros.d Is 30 ft 

Batts. 


iBUnd Adjasters... • 84 - (X> - dla * 

Washburn’s Self.Locking..V... dts80 *804W ft 


Wrought Brass.-dls 70*70410 ft 

Cast Brass. Tleboutf.dls 33V# * 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s Fast.dls 88V#A10 ft 

Cast Brass. Loose Joint.dis 33V**10 % 

Oast Iron — 

Fast Joint Narrow.-. dls 6o410 ft 

Fast Joint Broad.dls 5641C ft 

Loose Joint. 

Loose Joint Japanned. 

Loose Joint Jap. with Aoorns..... 

Parliament Putts. 

Mayer’s Hing es.. 

Loose Pin, Acorns.... 

Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned.I 

Loose Pin. Aoorns, Jap, Pltd.Tlps...,., 


..dls 7041C ft 
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the iron age, 


December 18 , 1888 , 


Wrought tSteefi- 0#C»« MUi*. 

Joint Narrow.db 70 * 10 $ *ox and 8ide, Lbt revised Jan. *,1888.db50A2$ 

Fast Joint. L u Narrow.dla 70*10 » imerican. Enterprise Mfe oo.db 20A10«30 « 

Fast Joint. Broad.dls 70*101 rb* “ Swift." Lane Bros .db 20*10 % 

Loose Joint. Broad.di§ 70*10$ raamica- ris«r«. «r« 

JH2* •.2K 5 lompastes, Callpen. Dtrldera... .db 70#70*10 s 

pVi-i' .21 7 oaio \ * CaU Co.*s Divider* ..dls 60*6 t 

KS2f iSl 100, Ught .2K 7 ntift J oemls * Call Cow’s Compasses * Calipers....dls 50*5 % 

k22 **”” .iY ’ ! **mlt A Call Cow's Wing ft Inside or Outslde.dls 50*6 % 

Bronsed Wrought Butts........dls 40 A 10 # 40 A 10 A 6 « ^mla A Call Co.'s Double.dls 60 % 

C Senate * CaU Oa'i (Call's Patent Inside).dls SO $ 

allpers.—See Compasses. excelsior.... .dls60$ 

Calks* Toe f Stevens * Co.’s CaUoem and Dividers 4b%6*io« 

Gautier.p tt 6b<s<)« Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dlvlderadls 25*io*.0 % 

Dewlcks. .at 5U*6« Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers dls 2ft »1« % 

Can Osesers, Starrett’s Omblnatlon Dividers.. d(«26*l0% 

Messenger’s Comet.p dos $8.00, dls 86 > „ iJooperu* Tools — jradley’s. .. <ua zv % 

▲merloan... .p gross $8.o< Jarton s. . * ,,dl * * 

Duplex.dos 96#, dls 16 A 80 $ .~ dU * 

Lyman's... p dos $8.76, dls 80 i Ubertson Mfg. Oo. . ....dls 26 $ 

No. 4. French.-P dos $8.86, dis U # 60 i Beatty's..... ..dis 40 # *o*5 % 

No. 6w Iron handle.P gross $6.00, dls 46 * 60 t bndusxv Tool Oo.*. ... dls 80 # 80*6 % 

Eureka.P dos $8.60. db 10 « Carkucrewu. 

Qardlne Scissors....P dos f2.76#$8 00 $ fffJfffpirSSX* 1 * 7 ***• °°. 

atar.p dos$2.761 JlonghbPateait. . .dls S8H#88V4*6* 

Sprague. Wot 1. •*; t,$IJ»:R.NLM. ...*»• aft*ift*»- * ?owe Bros. * Halbert...^..dls 86$ 

World s Best. P gross. No. 1, $18.00; No. 8, 124 . 00 . tJern HjolTee and Cutters. 

Champion.. P dos tAOO. dla 60S J “ t 8teel ._• .♦* 

Cards iron. Steel Points ... .... .a* 8*4/ 

norsea£d Ourry....db J0A10# 10 * 10*10 % rSSTT. .^db_60*l0# 60*io*io* 


r Stevens * Co.’s Callnem and Olvlrt^rs 


Can Openers. 

Messenger’s Comet.P dos $8.00, db 86 y 

▲merloan... .P gross $8.o< 

I>uplex.dos 86#, db 16 * 80 $ 

Lyman's.p dos $8.76. db 80 i 

No. 4. French...P dos $8.86, db 66 # 60 i 

No. 6, Iron handle.P gross $6.00, db #6 a 60 i 

Baraka..P dos $8.60, db 10 $ 

Bardlne Scissors. ..P dos f8.76#$3 00 $ 

mm .P dos $2.76f 

Sprague. Sal. 8*j *, $tift:MLM. « 

World s Best. P gross, Na 1, $18.00: No. 8, $24.00. 

No. 8, $86.00.db 60*1(5 % 

Universal..p dos $8.00, db 86*5 % 

Domestic.. . .p dos $2.60, dls 46 $ 

Champion.. P dos 12.00. db 60 1 

Cards. 

Horse and Curry.db 10*10 a 10*10*10 % 

Cotton.New list, Aug., 1888. db 10 ® 10*10 % 

Wool ’”. " “ •• db 10 Q 10*10* 


. 014 *0 » 

_db 20020*5 % 

.„db 20*6 % 

.db 26 « 

...dl« 40 O 40*5 % 


Cork Lined.. ... .db70*5*70*104 

Burnside's Red Cedar.T.dtoSl 

Burnside's Red Cedar. bbL lota. ...dls60*io« 

Jrhn Sommer's Peerless Best Block Tin Key..an 404 
John Sommer's I XL, isi onsitcy, Cork Lined., db 604 

John Sommer's Diamond Lock.dls 40 4 

John Sommer's Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar....d!i&04 

John Sommer’s Gooplenougb Cedar.dls 604 

John Sommer’s Bo« Metallic Key .jdl, 5 ^ ( 

John Sommer’s Reli*ble Cork Lined ... d’»«o< 
John Sommer's Western Pattern Cork Lined .dls 50 1 
Self •Measuring, Knterprlso. Qom swj.uo— au A>«io t 

Self-Measuring, Lane's.P dos $S6.06 -hus 26*10 4 

Self-Measuring, Victor.P dos $86.00—dls 25*id{ 

Felloe Plate*. . .. *% 6*0144 

Fifth Wheel*.—Derby and Cincinnati .dls 45 *&t 
Files — Uomeate— * 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, *c . ...dls (H»*5A6n*iot 

N'cholson(X.F.) Flies..s 

Nichols n’s Royal FlleaiSecondsVlb 76 (extra dUom 
on certain sites.) 

Other makers, beat brands.db 60*5 a 60 * 10*54 

Fair branas .db 6ft«10ftl0 a 70 4 

8econd quality. .. . <ib 70*5 a 75 1 

Heller's Horse Rasps.aU 60*74* * 60*10 « 

McCaffrey's Horae Rasps .db fcO*io i 

imported — 

* RJJey Carr .. .List, April 1, UM. <u> 16 1 

J. * lUley Carr Horae Rasps. dls 1 $ 4 

Mow * Gamble.List April 1.1888 db 16 4 


, .W*i-. a “iaax wia*ia < nuth § ..-db60*10• 60*10*108 

im. tg*. imeic||»io| aub^r...do.ne.oo.auw. 


.d«c.» ^Bs nsstg ^ 1 * 1 ^'s" 

Oast Iron, Steel Points...P do* 80S n.tler^T . 

ftffiU,*; .sWwVaiSft* Beaver FsJb and Booth*!.db S8V4 * 

"cSSUi swaii™:.dU*»• «*10« Woatenbolme.,7.7» co, 

Bbsell No. 6.p dos $17.00 ‘Th _ 

Bbaell No. 7 New Drop Pan.P do* $18.00 Uampers, dto. 

SbseU Grand.p don $86 00 Dampers, Buffalo .db 60 % 


.~v aossuf Cutler*. 

**sV.*MU d 2?iift 7 < Beaver Kalb and Booth*!.dls 88*4 % 

. .dls 86 • 86*101 woatenholme.$7.75 to M 

.P dos $17.00 Th 

.p do* $18.00 Uampers, dto, 

.p doa $86 00 Dampers, Buffalo .db 60 % 


Grand Rapids.... *.Y.!’!!p dos $24.00 Buffalo Damper Clip*.db 60 1 

Crown Jewel......No. 1, $18 1 No. 2, $18; No. 8. $20 Crown Damper.J 


Magic. 

Jewel 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled... 


p dos $16.00 Excelsior.db 40*10 % 

p dos $17.00 Dlsrldere—See Compasses 
• dos 127.00 Oog Collars. ^ A 


Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned.P dos $24.C0 Embossed Gilt, Pope * Stevens' Ust..db 80*10 % 

Exot lsHr . ..\7T7T..-.P dos $22.00 Leather, Pope * 8tevens' Ibt...dls 40 1 

Garland.p dos $18.00 Brass, Pope * Stevens' list*. . r db 40 % 


Gartand.p dos $18.00 Brass, Pope 

Parlor Queen.p dot $24.00 Deer Bp 

Housewife's Delight.p dos $15.00 Torrey’s Bo 

Queen.p dos $16.00 Gray . 

Queen, with band.» dot $18.00 Bee Rod 

King.« dot $80.00 Warner's N< 


Torrey’s Rod, regular slae.P dou $L80 

Gray .P gro, $80.00, db 80 % 

Bee Rod ..P gro, $80.00. db 20 % 

Warner's No. 1, P dos. 88.60; NoJL$8.80.db 40*10G50 1 
- ** UstAprlll8ri886..dbl0$ 


Weed Improved. p dot $18.00 Gem (Coll), Ust A ptU 18,1M6..dls 10 % 

. a:.:.::::::: :: : : ■ “«»“}? victoricoiii..... „dtoBo««o»i° % 

~ Champion (CoU)...db 60*10# 60*10*10 % 


Conqueror.p dot $22.01 

Bwy .P do* $22.00 

Monarch.p dot $22.00 

<JoaheD. p 00 * $ *1.00 


Champion (CoU).db e^mio# 60*10*10 % 

Philadelphia. A in., $6.00 : 8 in.. 17.76, db 8t> % 

CoweU's.No. 1, P doa$18.00: No. 8. $16.00, db 60 % 

Rubber, oomplete.—P do* $2.60, db 66*10 1 


Advance. .p doaliR.OO Hercules....iV’iV*A’i^ u# 525 

Ladle*’ Friend. No. 1, p dos, $16.00; No 8 ..P do* $16.00 Shaw Door Check and 8 prlng..db 85 # 80 # 86 % 

American ..pdot$ 5.oo Drawing Knlrea. 

•Grand Republic.... . p dot $36.00 P , S. * W. I 75 ^.^ « 

OurtnuaeA.—See ammunition. Mix.u’wVjy,’"” .( 76*10 8 

Cutcra. New Haven and Middlesex.—•••' 

pE*.....{KSt. u .db &&• 66** % wuherby and Douglas*. -j&J&VSii 

ttauow Socket. ) Others^db 60 # 60*6 % Wauous.^. ..db 15*10 #26 J 

Yale Casters, list May, 1884.db 80*10#40 1 Bradley's.... • • ■•••'}«» * 

Martin's Patent (Pnosnlx).db 46*10 #60$ Wilkinson’s Folding..!...... .,...db 86#26*bf 


■gran's rasent (rnosnix).db46*10 # 50 % wiitiwm * ru«*iu»..!.... m » 

Person's Antl-friotHm.db 60 • 60*10 % Dr!!ls ana Drill Stacks. w 

"Giant *' Track Casters.ab 10 # 10*5 % Blacksmiths'......... •• • .. • ••®*oh. 0.76 

Stationary Truck Casters...(Si 46*10 Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding.■ 6 e ob , $7.60, dls 80 % 


Cuttle Lst4i 
Bumason, Beckb 


Kara. 

ley * Co.*s. 


Breast. P. S. * W.db 40*10 % 

Breast. Wllsonl.......-.<1^80*6* 


Moment's. .. M "ii(amasin« Breast. MUlers Faib....ea ch .$8.00db 26 % 

Ho Sh^ .. ^afsoJ SSIt; Bartholomew**... each,$A6o.<us 25 * 10 # 40 $ 

Peck Stow * W. 60 .. g Ratchet, MerrlU’s.....db 20 # 80 * 6 $ 


_ Ratchet, IngersoU**.db 86 f 

Trace, 6U-10-2, exact sites.P pab.$l OS ) Ratchet, Parker's..db 80 # 20*6 % 

Trace, 6)2-10-8, exact sites.p pair. .82> dl * Ratchet, Whitney’s.«dJs 80*10 % 


*““ r| »“ H5il T S8it A p2S:"»ii.«riSj £tS&* 

•__ « - m _... D/»ina TaaIi Mnh Cl « m. M 


American CoU 3-16 H 
In cask lots. 8.75 6.26 


6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 8.76 8.60 TwCsf DriO+- 


Wt Ison’s DrlU 8tocks.... .dls 1' Jj 

Automatic Boring Tools.each, 81.76 # $Le6 


Less than cask lots.add P n. Borse .... 

German OolLUstof June2o7l887....db60*10*6#60 % Standard... 

Ger. Halter Chaln;lbt of Jane20.1887. Syracuse^... 

db 60*10*6# 60 % Cleveland... 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.db60*2 % WuljaDM.... 

Covert Traces.db86#2* I^vlU Bit* 

Oneida Halter Cham._....db 60 # 60*5 f Drill Chu 

Galvanised Pomp .p » 514 ^ 0 64 Dripping J 

Jack Chain, iron.-db76 #76*5$ Large aitea... 

Cttialn. Brass.<us 70 # 70*5 $ NTIgg Beaters. 

M Chalk. —White.p gro 60s rSDover. 

gjkL..-p gro 704 National.. 


Morse .db 60*10*6$ 

Standard.db 60*10*6$ 

Syracuse . \ 

Cleveland... db 60*10*6 $ 

Williams.db 60*10*10 $ 

Drill Bit a.— See Augers and Bits. 

Drill Chucka.—See Chucks. 

Dripping Pane*—SmaU else*. iiSft 

arge sites.P h 6Mf 


Chalk. —White. m gro 60s CiDover...P doa., $2.00 

mn«...»......l"p gro 8 B 4 FamUyCT. * k Mfg. Oo.).P gro, $17.00#££bo 

White Crayons. .p gro IS# • 18H db 10# Kingston (Standard Co.).P gro, S6.60 

Chalk Ajlnou*—See Lines. Acme (Standard Co..P gro, $6.00 

Chlaela. Duplex (Standard Oo.).. . •. P gro, $16.00 


Goefcet Framing and Fi r m er Duplex, extra he avy . 

P., 8. * W. Rival (Standard Oo.). 

New Haven and Middlesex. db 76*5 # Triumph (T. * S. Mfg. Oo.). 

Mix........«... 76*10$ Advanoe Now 1. ; . 

Ohio Tool Co. .. .. Advance, No. 8. 

BnckBroe..disSOf Bryant’s..... 

.db 60*10#60*10*5 $ Ayres* Spiral........... 

L. * L J. White.db 80 # 30*6 $ Double (Hamblin ft Russell 

Wltherby and Douglas*.db 75 # 76*5 $ Easy (Hamblin * Russell M 

Tanged Pinners...„als 40*10 $ Triple (Hamblin * b ussell 

Tanged Firmer* Butcher's.$4.76 # $6.00 Spiral (Hamblin ft Russell 

Tanged Firmer* 8pear * Jaokson’s.$6.00 to * Paine, Diehl * Ca’s. 

Tanged Firmer*. Book Brd*.db 80$ Egg Poacher*. 

Cola Chisels, pn..*...164 #194 Buffalo Steam Egg Poacl 

Chucka. No. 2, $9.00 .......-, 

Beach Patent.each. $8.00, dls 20 « Electric Bell Beta.— 

Morse's Adjustable.each, $7.00. dig 20 # 80*6 $ Bigelow * Dowse...... .... 

Danbury. .each, $6.00, db 80 # 80*6 $ Emery. No. 4 t 

Syracuse. Bab Pat.....db 26 $ 46 gr. 

Clumps. Kegs, pn. 4 4 

Providence Tool Co.*a Wrought Iron .dls 26 $ V4 Kegs, P ». $M4 

Adjustable, Gray's.dls 20 $ W kegs. P lb. 4*4 

Adjustable, Lambert's.dls 20 $ 10-lb cans. 10 in case 6 4 

Adjustable, Snow's...dls 40*6 $ lO-lbcans.less thanlO 10 4 

Adjustable,Hammer’s.... .dls 16$ Enameled and Tim 


No. 64 to 
160 gr. 

6 4 


BESS:?JSJ $5 

10-lb cans. 10 In case 6 4 6*4 


Jus table. Stearns'. 


Stearns' Adjustable Cabinet and Corner 


... v db 20*10$ Ware. 


>-lbcans,lessth&nl010 4 10 4 

Enameled and Tinned Ware. 


Eseutoheon .Pin*. 


..$8.26 race 1 . 

. .$3.60 each t 1 **’ 1 


Butcher.Butcher’s list, dl* tot 

Stubs..8iabe list, dls 26 ft 80$ 

Turton’s. .....Tutonslistdi* $0*26f 

s merican list <1 so t 

Fla ins Maehlnes. 

Knox, 4W moh Kolb.$8.26 each 1 rtta3l% . 

Knox. 6-7nch Rolb.$3.60 each( 

Eagle 3*1 neh Roll. .$2.16. dls SO I 

Eagle, 6W-lnch RoU.2.86, dis 36 $ 

Crown, 4* in., $3.60: 6-tn,$4.00; 8-In., $6.50each, dls »$ 

Crown JeweL.6*la. tt.60 each, dls 86 $ 

Americam5-ln.,$8; 6-In.,$8.40; 7 In.,$4.60each,dls36$ 

Domestic rluter.$1.60 each, nel 

Geneva Hand Pinter, White Metal.. P dos $12, dls 26$ 
Crown Hand Flu ter, Nos. 1, $16; 2, $12 A0; 8. Clo.dls80f 

8hepard Hand Fluter. No. 86..P dos $16.30, dls 401 

8hepard Hand Fluter, No. 110.— P dos $1L dls 401 

hepard Hand Fluter, No. 06.P dos $8, dls 40 $ 


Kingston (Standard Co.).P gro, 86.60 

Acme (Standard Co... .P gro, $6.00 

Duplex (Standard Oo.).. ...P gro, $15.00 

Duplex, extra heavy .P dos extra $6.00 

Rival (Standard Oo.).P gro. H2.00 

Triumph (T. * 8. Mfg. Oo.).P gyo,f 10.60dt$lL60 

Advanoe No. 1...F gro $10.60 

Advance, No. 8.*..F gro $10.00 

Bryant’s .....P gro$16.00 

Ayres* Spiral.P gro $6 

Double (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.).P gro, $10.20 

Easy (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.). ~P gro, 114.00 

Triple (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.) .... P gro, flfl.2u 


130 # 30*6 $ Double (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.). P gro, $10.20 

75 # 76*6 $ Easy (Hamblin & Russell Mfg. Co.)...... «P gro, $14.00 

~als 40*10 $ Triple (Hamblin * b ussell Mfg. Co.) .... P gro, tl«.2u 

,$4.76 # $6.00 Spiral (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.).p gro, $4.60 

... .$6.00 to * Paine, Diehl * Co’s.P gro $24.00 

.dls 80 % Egg Poachers. 

,...164# 194 Buffalo Steam Egg Poacher* P dos., No. 1, $6 00; 

No. 2,19.00.-.dls26$ 

18.00, dls 20 % Electric Bell Hete.-WollensaK's.dis 20 % 

*“• * “plow * Bom.. ........ ...........du *0* 


Cabinet. Sargent’s.dls 6664*10 $ Iron, Ibt Nov. 11.1886-.db 60*10 # ^*10*6 

Carriage Makers', Sargent's.db 70*10 $ Brass .<Ut 60 # 60*6 % 

Bbernard Mfg. Co.ais 40*6 # 40*10 $ K*oarchean*. . ^ ^ 

Warner's. .db 40*10 # 40*10*6 $ Door Lock.Same discounts i asDoor Locks 

Saw Clamps.See Vises Brass Thread.db 60 #60*10$ 

Ollpe. Wood.(Ms *6 $ 

Norway, Axle, M * 8-16.db 55*6*6 TCaaeet*. .. ^ 

Second grade Norway Axle, M * 6-10.dls 66*6 JT Fenn's........*...... u ..... • -^b 40$ 

Superior Axle Clips.db 66M*6 # 00*4*5*5 $ Bohren’s Patent Rubber Ball.V, d, 2«25 ! 


Norway Spring Bar Cllps, 6-10.db 60*6*5 Fenn’s Cork Btops 

Wrougnt-lron Felloe Clip*.p a 6W Btar. ... 

Steel Felloe CHos . P a 64 Frary’s Patent Pe 

Baker Axle Clips.db 86 $ West’s Patent Ke] 

8 aekeye*... db60$ Anchor Uyik..... 

•eks, Braaa.—Hardware Ibt..db 40*10*8 $ Metallic Key, Leal 


....db 00*6*5 Fenn's Cork Btops.dls 83)4 $ 

. p a 5)44 Btar. .41*60% 

. p a 64 Frary’s Patent Petroleum....*.db40*6*2$ 

.dls 86 $ West’s Patent Key.-.ab 60*10 $ 

db60f Anchor Look.. .db4*« 

db 40*10*8 $ Metallic Key, Leather Lined. ..dls 60*10 # 60*10*10 % 


Clara* t uana Fluter.P dos>16.00, dls86$ 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron...P dos §6.00, (Us80$ 

Buffalo...P doa $10.00. dls 10$ 

Fluting Msssr*- .dls46$ 

Avery’s Saw Set and Punch..db 80*58 

_ Fodder Hqueexers,—Blair’s.* doais.00 

Blair’s, *’ Climax ’* . P dot $L» 

_ Forks.—ua?. Manure.* 0 .. Asso. 1b*. 

Hay, Manure, Ac,, Phlja. Ust....ai* 60 # 60*6 $ 

Plated, see Spoon* 

^Freeaera, Ice Cream* 

Buffalo Champion.dk 60*10*6 $ 

Shepard's Lightning...db 66$ 

White Mountain...dla60$ 

Fruit and Jelly Preuuea. _ 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.db $0*10 * 30$ 

Henl*.• dos $3 75 dk 14.(0 

P. D. * Co . .P dos $3.7o G $4.00 

S hepar d’s Queen City...dls 40$ 

Hbh 7 Lbt. B "\.db 76*8 G 76*10 $ 

NO. 0 1 2846*)«8 

P dos ..$8.78 4.70 6.30 5.06 6.65 7.50 8.76 10.00 11.28 

IjOW Lbt ..db 66*10$ 

No .... 0123 460 78 

P dos. . $3.00 3.75 4.26 4.76 6.26 6 00 7.00 8.00 0.00 
Fuse* „ * 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.$2.70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.2J8 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.4.78 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.6.00 

Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.7.28 

Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.TAO 

Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water....1100 

CFKStw Mortise, ve .dk0O*l«« 

Starrett's Surface, Center and Scratch.db 25*10$ 

Wire, low list. .db 1U*10| 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Oo.db 10$ 

Wire, Morse's.db 60 G 50*6$ 

Wire. Brown ft Sharpe's.dls 10#20$ 

Gimlets. -Nall and Spike .db 50*10*8* 

" Eureka *' Gimlets.db 40*10 $ 

" Diamond»’ Gimlets.P grow #.00 

Doable Cut, Shepaadson’s.db 46 0 4646$ 

Double Cut, Ives*.db 60 # 60*5$ 

Double Cat, Dooglus' .dls40*10$ 

"Bee". G gross$18,db86# 

4 • lue.—Le Page's Liquid.db 85 • *8*6$ 

Upton's LlQuld.dlt 88 $ 

Le Psge Ca’s Improved Process.db 26 G 28*8 $ 

Glue Pots. 

Tinned and Enameled. .. db 40*6 G 40*10$ 

Family. Howe's *'Eureka "..db40$ 

Famllv. L. P. * a*s " Handv ** .4b60« 

Grindstone*.-Small, at factory P ton$7.80*0.00 
Grindstone Flxtareu. 

Sargent's Patent.db 70*io » 

Reading Hardware Oo.db 80*10 f 

|_| ack »awa.-See Saw* 

Balteru —Covert's. Rope, H-ln. Jute....db 60M i 

Covert’s. Rope. H-lDy Hemp.db 40« $ 

Covert's Adj. Rope Halters.,dii 40*1 $ 

Covert's Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie.db 60*2 f 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties.db 60*10*9 » 

Banners. 

Handled Hammere. 

Mavdole's.List Deo. 1.1885, db 26 A 28*1 # 

Buffalo Hammer Oo. ) Lbt Jan. 16. W 

Bumason ft Beckley. } Dls. 60 G W0 

Atna Tool Co.) 10 $ 

Fayette R. Plumb .. ..db 40*10 *60 

C. Hammond * (km.db 40*10080 

Verree. .db6 1 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1.8,8,11.26, UW * L75.du 80*10 $ 

Nelson Toel Works. dblOSlO* 

Warner * Nobles.db 90 * 98$ 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox.. . •-OGJ® { 

Sargent's. ...AJ» 8SH*10 $ 

Heavy ttammert and Sledge*— 

«» airi under.S 5 tjjidta70*10 

Over 5 a.P a 804) • 

Wilkinson’s Smiths'.10H4 • U4 f » 

Band CalTn and Leg I ran a 
Providenoe Tool Co., Hand Cuffs, $16.00 P doa..dblO$ 
Providence Tool Co. .LegIrons,$26.00 P doa. ...db W$ 

Tower's..db86$ 

Daley’s Improved Hand Cuffs: 8 Hands. Polished, 

dwh&'ssszu* 7 :-. 

Ban alee.—iron. Wrought or Cast.— 

Door or Thumb. ^ 

Per dos.’.$0.90 1.00 LIS 1.85 1 . 60 ....db 60 *lO*M 

Roggln’s Latches...G doa. 304*1 

B ronse Iron Drop Latches.«P dos. fOfjjM 

Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.68; Plate, $UJ. 

<io«i $L4oi <ii* 

Chest and Lifting. dl*W» 

Handles, Wood— 

Saw and Plane.db 40*10 * 40*10BJ 

Hammer. Hatchet. Axe. Sledge, *«....dubi 

Brad Awl.«.Plf0t>$*w 
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Hickory Chisel, assorted._ 9 grot* 4.50' 

Hlckor> Firmer Chisel, large.9 gross 6.CH 

Apple Firmer Chisel, assorted.9 gross 5.00 ih 

Apple Firmer Chisel, lmrge.9 gross 6.00 ; « 

Socket Firmer Chisel, assorted.9 gross 3.00 ^ 

Socket Framing Chisel. assorted,....* gross 5.00j 

J. B. Smith Co.’s Pat. File.dls 50 i 

F1U, assorted.9 gross 8.76/ M 

Anger, assorted.V gross 5.00 V 

Auger, Urge.9 gross 7.00 S 40 * 10 

Patent Anger, Ires*.dls 30*10 y 

Patent Anger, Douglass'.9 set (1.26 nei 

Patent Anger, Swan’s.9 set $1.00 net 

Hoe, Rake. Shovel, fto.dls 50*10i 

Croat Cut Saw Handle*— 

Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, 9 pair, 80# No. 8, 88#: No. f 
and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 

Boynton's Loop Saw Handles.........60#, dls 00% 

Champion .......16# 

Bsncsrt. 

Barn Door, old patterns.dls 00*10*1070 y 

Barn Dcor. New England.dls 00*10*10 * 70 * 

Samsot St^el Anti Friction.dls 65 % 

Orleans Steel...dls 6f % 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Tracki.a s 66 % 

U.8. Wood Track. d«t M f 

champion. dls 00*10 % 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Ox’s list.. .dls 7 

Climax Anti-Friction. dl* 

Climax Steel Anti-Friction.dls 50 % 

Zenith for Wood Track. dls 56 y 

Reed’s Steel Arm. dls to y 

Challenge. Harn ixor. dls 6© s 

Sterling Improved rAntl-Frletlon)..dls 05*10 s 

Victor. No. 1, $16: No. 8, $10.60: No. 8, fit.. .&* t 

Cherltree.dls 6*>*10 y 

Kidder's ..„dis wveio * 00 i 

The M Boss ” • 

Best Anti-Frlctlon......dls 60S 

Duplex (Wood Track).. .. . dls 60 % 

Terry's Patent.9 dos. or.. 4 in. $10: 6 in., 

$18...dls 50*5 S 

Oronk’s Patent....No. 4. $18: No. 6, $14.40: No. 0. S18 

.dls 60*lb a 00 1 

Wood Track Iron CUd.9 ft. 10#. dls 60*16 A 60 S 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon .dlsbo a 60*5 % 

Architect.9 set $0.00, din 20 % 

Eclipse.dls 20*10 

Felix. 9 set $4.50, dls 20 % 

Richards’.....dts30*30A10 t 

Lane s Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dls 40 * 10 $ 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger_dls 80*10 a 25*10 f 

Warner’s Patent. . .dls 20a20Al0 % 

Stearns’ Antl-Frlctton . .dls 20 a 20*10 % 

Stearns’ Cha’Lenge.dls 26*10 a 26*10*10 t 

Faultless.dls 40 a 40*t> 1 

American.9 set $6: dls 20*10 i 

Rider A Wooster, No. 1, 68K#; No. 8, 76#.din 40 t 

Paragon, Nos. 1, 8 and 3.dls 40*lo 1 

Paragon, Nos. 6,6V4,7 and 8.dls 20*10 % 

Crescent. .dlsflOafloAlOy 

Nickel. Csst Iron. ... .dls 60 y 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and Steel. dls ♦(** 

Scranton Anti Friction 8ingle Strap.dls 3dV% % 

8cranion Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap.dls 40$ 

Universal Anti Friction . ..of* 40$ 

Wild West, 4 In. wb«*el, $16; 6 In. wheel. $21... dls 46 $ 
Star .... ....dl* 4 * < 0 40*10*5$ 

Hay . ....dls50*5® lOaiojC 

Harness Mdbsi.—S ee Snaps. 

Maieheta.—List Jan. l. 183d. 

Isaiah Blood.ais 8b <*40$ 

Hunt's Shingling Lath and CUw.dls 40*6 $ 

Hunt’s Broad . dls 40$ 

Buffalo Hammer Co....dls 40*10*50 $ 

Hurd’s. .dis 40*10 «* 50 • 

Fayette R. Plumb...d'.s 40*10 a 50$ 

Wm. Mann. Jr., * Co.dls 60 a 60*5$ 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.dls 40*6 fit 40* 10 y 

Underbill’s Haines and Bright goods.dls 33V4 y 

€X Hammond * Son....dls «o*io a 60 y 

■mmoni.dls 40*10 9 60 $ 

Feck's....<Ms40*10 a 40*10*5 1 

Kelly’s...dls 60950*5 f 

Bergent * Co. a’s 50 y 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.dls 40*10040*10*6 1 

Collins, following list..dls 10 y 

Shingling, Nos. 18 3.9 dos $6.60 $6.00 $6.50 

CUw, Nos. 183.9 dos 6.00 8 60 7.00 

Lathing Nos. 18 3.9 dos 6 *0 6.00 6.50 

Bay Knives. 

Lightning.Mfrs. prloe 9 dos $18. d is 25 $ 

Jobber’s Extras 

Electric.9 dos f 17 ) dls 30 a 

Gem. 9 dos *18 J 30*6$ 

Wadsworth’s.dls 40A7H * 40*10 y 

Carter’s Needle.9 do* $11.50 a U2.( 0 

Heath’s.9 do* $ 18.60 a 114.00 

Hinges.— fraught Iron Htngea- 

Strap and T.dls /OAlf *5 a 70*10*10 $ 

Hnnk (« to 18 In. 9 rt . 3 Hi 

Hook and ) Mto20 j n 99 .s*fl 


Strap.. 


Heavy Welded Hook 


(Screw Hook and Bye.. 


k H in.... 9 dos $1.60 / <1 . 


Boiled Blind Hinges. Nos 32 and 84 _.dls 50*io 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 288and 284....dls 66*10 1 

Rolled PUte.dls 70*10 1 

Rolled Raised.. . .dls 70*10 

PUte Hinges < 8,10 * 18 In., 9 *.6 

M Providence ” 1 over 18 In.. Vfe.. 4 , 

Spring Hinge*— 

Deer’s Spring and Blank Butts.dts 40 

Union Soring Hinge Co-*s list. March. 1886.. .dls 80 1 

Acme and U. 8 dls 80 y 

Empire and Crown. dls 20 $ 

Hero and Monarch. dls 50 $ 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.. . .dls 20 > 

American, Gem, and Star, Bronse<L..nei 

Oxford, Bronse and Brass. nei 

Barker's Double Acting..dls 20*ic 1 

Union Mfg. Co...dls 26 1 

Bommer’s.^.dis 30 

Buck man’s.dls lb* 20 % 

. « 

Wiles’ .dls 10 % 

Devore’s... ... dls 40 % 

Rex . .. .... dis 40£ 

guff Hinge*— 

Western. 9 nos m.*o, ais oc 

N. E.9 dos $7.00, dls 66 

N. B. Reversible.9 dos <6.20. dts 66*10 1 

Clark's. Nos. 18 8. . .dls 60*10*6 1 

N. Y. State.9 dos <6.00, dls 55*10 > 

Automatic.9 aos $12.50. dU 601 

Common Sense.9 dos pair $4.60, dls 50 \ 

Seymour’s..dls 46*10 1 

Shepard’s.. dls 60 * 10*5 1 

Reed's Latch and Hinges. 9 dos sets <12. at* 50 « 

g Hnd Hinge*— 

Parker.dls 76*8 % 

Palmer.dls 60*6*10 $ 

Seymour.dls 70*8 $ 

Nicholson.dls 46*10 $ 

Buffer....dls 60 t 

Clark’s. Nos. 1.8.6,40 and 60.dis 75*10*5*80 1 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity.dis 60 $ 

Sargent's. Nos. 1 . 8, 6. 11 ,18...dls 76*10*76*10*6 $ 

Sargent’s. Now 18.dls 76*10*10 y 

Reading’s Gravity.dls 76*10 % 76*10*6 $ 


Shepard's Noiseless Niagara. Buffalo, Champion, 
Steamboat. Clark’s Old Pattern and Clark s Tip 

Pattern . .dls 75*10*5 s 

8hepard’s O. S , Lull * Porter .dis 75*10 $ 

Shei-srd’s Acme, Lull * Porter .dls 75*6 $ 

Shepard's QueOn City Reversible.dls 75 $ 

Clark s LaU * Porter. Nos. 0,1.1V$, 8. 2W 8. 

...dls 76*10*24$ % 

North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures. No. 2. for 
Wood. $10.60; No. 8. for Brick, $18.60... .dls 26*2 f 
Hoes. 

‘ktndied— 

Garden, Mortar, *0 ..dls 66 $ 

Planter's, Cotton, *0 .. dls 66 $ 

Warren Hoe. .......dls60 % 

Mag ic.. 9 dot 94.P 

* H. Scovll.dls 20 

Lane’s Crescent 8covil Pattern.<Ls 46 y 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 46 A 0 1 

Lane's Aasor Blade. Scovll Pattern..... .dls 30$ 

Maynard. S. * O. Pat....dls 45*5 > 

Sandusky Tool Co., " ••.dls 60 ? 

Hubbard * Co.. ” M dls 60 y 

Ba.* •• " dls 60 y 

Grub.dls 60 * 60*10 1 

Hog Kings and Ringers. 

dill’s Improved Ringers. 9 dos. $4.60 

fflll’s Old Style Ringers.9 dos. $3.00 

Bill’s Tongs.9 dos, 14.50 

dill’s Rings . 9 dos boxes. $2 26 2.40 

Perfect Rings.;.9 dos boxes $1.76 * 2.*x 

Perfect Ringers. k dot. I2.5( 

Hair’s Hog Ringers.9 dos. 1*4.6* 9 $2-66 

Hog Rings .. O rtot One 1.0* 

Champion Ringers.9 dos $2.0( 

Champion Rings, Double.9 dos <2.2* 

Brown’s Ringers. 9 dos, $ 2 . 0 t 

Brown’s Rings.9 dos. $1.26 * L.tf 

Hoisting Apparatus 

"Moore’s” Hand Holst, wttn Lock Brake.dls 9 0 % 

"Moore’s ’* Differential Pulley Block..di# 40 $ 

Energy Mfg. Co’s.dls 26 % 

Holders. File and Tool. 

Bali Pat . .9 dos $4 : di« 25 $ 

Nicholson File Holders.dls 20 $ 

Hollow-Ware.— Iron — 

8love Hollow-ware. Ground...dls 60Alo^6o*10«.* f y 

8tove Hollow-Ware.Unoround.dls 70 (0 70*5 f 

Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles.dts 70 » 70*6 

Oval Boilers. Saucepans * Glue Pots. 

..di* 40&5 a 40*10 

Gray Enameled Ware.dls 50*10 & 50*10*6 \ 

Ay ate and Granite Ware.dis 2b 9 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls 50 a 60 *s • 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Inch.6 7 8 y 

Each ...66# 60# 66# 76# 

9Uver Plated- 4 mo. or 5 $ oash In 80 days. 

Reed * Barton ... . .dls 40 *t 

Meriden HnttanUCo.dls 40*b y 

Slmpsou. Hall. MUler * Co.. .dls 40*5 y 

Rogers t Brother...dls 40*5 y 

Hartford Silver Plate Co.dts 40*5*5 1 

William Rogers Mfg. Co. dis 40*6*6 « 

Hooks. 

Cast iron — 

bird Cage. Sargent's list. .dls 00*10*10 

Bird Cage. Reading.dls 60*10*10 ■ 

Clothes Line. 8argenfs list . M dls 60*10*10 

Clothes Line, Reading list, dls 60*10 a 60*10*10 

Celling. Sargent's list..dls56*lo*io 

Harness. Reading list..dls 66*10 a bb*lo*ic 

Coat and Hat. Sargent's list..dls 66*1( a 60*10 > 

Coat and Hat. Reading.dls 60*10 a 60 * 10 * 11 . • 

Wrought Iron— 

Cotton . ..9 dos$L2t 

Cotton Pat. 'N. T. Mallet * Handle Whs).dls 30 y 

Tassel and Picture (T. * 8. Mfg. Cal.dls 60 4 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, *0 .See Wrought Good. 

Bench Hooks.~8ee Bench Stop* 

fjrfy-Q 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April. 1886.....dls 46 
Wire Coat and Hat Miles’, list April, 1886... .dls 46 

Indestructible Coat and Hat .dls. 454 

Wire Coat and Hat, Standard_ dls 45 $ 

Belt...dls 76*10 a 80 . 

Grass. 9 dos $2.0( 

Bush.dls 66 a 60 

Whiffltree—Patent. .dls 66 » 

Hooks ind Eyes—MaueabU iron.dls 70 a 70*10 y 

Hooks and Eyes—Brass..dls 60*i0*io y 

Fish Hoocf. American..dls 60$ 

Horse Nulls. 

NOS. 6 7 8 9 10 

A usable. .. 28# 26# 26# 24# 23#.dls26*na26*10*l«» 1 

Clinton. Fin .24# 22# 21# 20d 19# .dls 40* iv a 50 $ 

Essex..23# 26# 26# 24# 28#.dli26*lf <a26Al().fclo 

Lyra .25# 28# 22# 21# 20# .. ..dls 40*10*r@50 $ 

Snowden.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#... .dls 40*in*5aF0 $ 

Putnam.24# 22# 21# 20# 10#....dls 6*10*2U*2U $ 

Vulcan.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#. dls Uh£& 

Northwesfn.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#.dls 10*10*5*5 

GlOPe.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#. ..dls 12t#*5ftb 

A. C.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#...dls 26*10 a S3H&V y 

C. B.-K.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#...dls 86*10 a 33)4*6 

Champlain. ..88# 26# 26# 24# 23#.dll26*Uftlft $ 

New Haven..28# 26# 26# 24# 23#dl#26*10a26&10*10$ 

Saranac.28# 21# 20# 19# 13#.dls 80*10 $ 

Champion....26# 23# 28# 21# 80#..dls 10*10*10 

Capewell.28# 26# 26# 24# 28#. ...dls 36*6 a 36*10 « 

Star.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls lOAloaiOAlvt* $ 

Anchor.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls 36 $ 

Western.23$ 21# 20# 10# 18#..dls 40*10 % 

Empire Bronsed.. . 14 perib. 

B erne khoes. -See Shoes. Horse 

Hose, ftnbbe ,competition.. 76*10 a 76*10*6$ 

Standard.... dls 7<»a? *10 y 

Extra ....dls 60 a 00*101 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Para.dis .vxio y 

N. Y. B. A P. Co., Extra.. .. .di«60f 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Dundee.dls 60*10*6 $ 

Hunkers. 

Blair’s Adjustable.9 gross $8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper. 9 gross 7.00 

J wen screws.—see screws 
¥/ ettles. Spun. Stamped 

Jtv Brass. 7 to 17 in.. P ft. 24# 21 # 

Brass larger than 17 inches, 9ft.. 26# 23t*# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles...8ee Hollow- War« 

Lock Asso’n list Deo. 30. 1886.dls 60*10 a 60*5 % 

Eagle. Cabinet. Trunk and Padlock.dts 334*2 < 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks..dis 40 • 

Hotchkiss’ Copper and Tinned.dls 40 

Hotchkiss' Padlock and Cabinet.dls 36 < 

Ratchet Bed Keys.9 dos$4.00. rtu is< 

Wollensa*. Tinned.dls 60*10 $ 

Knife Sharpener*. 

Parkin’s Applewood dandles.9 dos $6.00, du 40 

Parkin's Rosewood or Cooobolo.. 9 dos $9.00. dls 40 
Knives.—Wlson s Batcher Knives....dis 20 a 26 y 

Ames’Butcher Knives. dis 

Foster Bros., Butcher, Ac ....dig 40 $ 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives... ..ois *o*a 

Ames' Shoe Knives. dls 20a26 y 

Ames' Bread Knives^.9 dos $1.60, dls 16 a 20 • 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread Knives.dls 201 

Hay and Straw.8ee Hay Knlve* 

Table and Pocket.8ee Cntleo 

Koobe. 

DoorMlnsral.. ..65^68, , 

poor Por Jap’d.—. t .«.76<a78< 


Door Por. Por. Nickel .$8.00 # 8.86 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel.$8.00 # 8.86 

Drawer, Porcelain .dls 66*10*10K6c *10*10$ 

Hemaclte Door Knoos. new list.dls 40*10^60 $ 

Yale * Towne Wood Knobs, list Dec., 1336 ... .dis 40 f 

Furniture Plain..76# gross ineh. dls 10 $ 

Furniture. Wood Screws.dls 86*10 $ 

Base. Rubber Tip. .dis 70*10*6 $ 

Picture, Judd’s.dls 60*10*10 • 70 $ 

Picture. Sargent’s.dls 70*10 % 

Piet ore, Hemaclte..dls 36*6 % 

Shutter, Poroelain..dls 66*10 $ 

OarrHa*# Japanned gross 80#. dls *0*10 % 

L adles. 

MeUlng, Sargent’s. _ .dls 66*10$ 

■ejtlng, Reading.. ..dls 36*108 

Malting, Nonroe’s Patens .9 dos. $4.00. dls 40$ 

^8. * W..dis36*10* 40$ 

If e| ting. Warner's ... w .... d& 

Lawn Ulowers. 

Standard List . dls 60*10 $ 

Enterprise ..dls 60*10 $ 

l.anterna. 

IJbalar. Plain, with Guards.... 9 dos $4.00 * 14.86 
Tubular. Lift Wire, with Guards... 9 dos 14.60 d $4.76 
Tubular, Square Plain.with Guards,9dot $4.00 $4.86 

Tubular, Sq.Llft Wlre^lthGuardab dos 14.26 ^ $4^0* 
U Itboat Guards, 26# v dozen less. 

Poliee.8maU.$6.00: tfed.$7je6: Large,#9.75. dls 20*86# 
Lemon Ssneesers. 

porcelain Lined, No. 1. 9 dos. 10 . 00 , dls 26*30 $ 

Na 2. 9 dos. $3.00, dto 868 . 

Wood, Common.^9 dos $1.70 * 1.76 

Dunlap’s Improved. 9 do*. $8.76, dls 80 # 

J**?™ 1 * $6: 8, $0 j 18, $18 9 dos. 26*10 # 

Jennings’ "Star»’.. 9 dos 99M 

The " Boss ”. 9 dos $ 2.66 

.Nos. 1, 9 dos$6.60; 8. $8.86: 8, $1.80 

.dis 40*6$ 

Lines. 

. 01 ton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.dls 60 % 

draper’s Chalk.dls 60 $ 

Linen, 84 ft.. No. 1, $1.86 : Na 8. 

. % h tb i No. 4, $2.76 ; Na 6. $8.2^. .dls ^6 $ 

:otton Chalk.dis 66 % 

Samson, Cotton, No. 4. $2; No. 414. $3.60.dls 10 $ 

illverLake.Braided. Nos. 0,$6.00^Na 1 ,$ 6 . 60 ; Na 2, 

17.00; No 3.67.60 9 gross...dls 86$ 

Jasons’ Linen No. 8H, $1.60 ; No. 4. $8 ; No. 4t$. <8^0 

hasons'Colored Cotton. .dls 46 

Wire Olotnes. No. 18. $8.60 ; No 10. $8.00; No. 20, $2.66 
ventilator Cord, J union Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton.. ..$7.60 9 dos. dls 20$ 

' Lock a. Padleeke* Cabinet Locks. *«. 

Oxn Look*, uatohee. *&— 

Lla» DeCjHO.’SO. chad Feb. 2.M7...dls 60*10 <* so*A a 
Mallory, Wheeler Co., list, July, 1888_dts60Ai0<$60 $ 
Sargent * Co. (list Aug 1.18e8\dls 56*2*1( 060*10 % 
Reading Hardware Co. (list Feb.2,'881.dis t6<o60*lO % 

Livingston * Co. ... dls 70 f 

Sote .—Lower net prices often made. 

Perkins’ burglar Proof.dls 60*86 8 

Plate..dls 3814*8 1 

F. Many’s " Extension Cylinder” .$10.60 9 do> 

Barnes Mfg. Co. . . 40 - 

Fale Corrugated Key.dls8314 % 

Diet. Flat Key...! oHSk 

r U i S’ Ke J Latches.dls 80*1© f 

L. * C. Flat Key Latches.dls 83*4*10 $ 

Romer s Nigbt Latches. ......... ...vORfu % 

Vale new list.. dls 3344 % 

’ Shcpardson ” or •• U. s.". iis86$ 

Felter *» or * American ”.dls 40*10 A 

seed’s N. Y. Hasp Lock..;"Ss 86 $ 

Co bind— 

Eagle. Gaylord Parker and ) Use March. Ms, revised 

Corbin.... .. .f Jan. 1, ’86.dts38)4*8$ 

Delta, Nos. 36 to 89. dlaloi 

Delta,*Nos. 61 to 68.d to 'io *10 $ 

Diets, Nos. 36 to 96.dls 30 $ 

Stoddard Lock Co.dls 80 * 8344 % 

Champion ” Night Latohes..dlsio$ 

Barnes Mfg. Co.. .dls 40 % 

Sagle and Corbin Trunk..dls 86*98 

Champion " Cabinet and Combination. ...dls 8844# 

7 ale. .dis 3^4 V 

Romer’a.dls 26 $ 


List. Dec. 28. 84.dls 76 m 76*10 $ 

Yale Lock Mfg. Ca ..dls 8844 $ 

Cagle .....dts 36*8$. 

Kureka, Eagle Lock Co.dls 40*8 % 

Romer’s. Nos. 0 to 91. ais 80 $ 

Homer’s Scandinavian, Ac. Nos. 100 to 606.. .dls 16 $ 

A. B. Diets. dls 40 $ 

" Champion ” Padlocks. dls 40 $ 

Hotcbalss.dls 80$ 

’StSkT *’. ^...dlS 46$ 

• Horse 8 hoe." 9 do*.. $0. dls 40 $ 

JarnesMfg. Oo.. r . ’.is 40$ 

Nock s.dls 30 $ 

brown’s Patent... . dig 3*5 % 

Scandinavian.dls 90 * 90*10$ 

p»t. Scandinavian new list (lowi_ at* no € 

Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160....dls 40 

Ames Sword Co. above No. 1£0..dis 60 

number Tools. 

Ling Peavies, ’’ Blue Line" Finish.9 dos 180.00 

Ring Peaves, Common Finish. 9 dos $13.00 

iteel Socket Peavies. 9 dos $21.00 

Hall. Iron Socket Peavies. 9 dos $19.00 

Dant Hooks, " Bine Line ’’ Finish. 9 dos $16.00 

Dant Hooks, Common Finish. 9 dos $14.00 

"ant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp, "Bine Line" 

Finish .9 dos 916.00 

'ant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Finish. 9 dos $14.60 

'ant Hooks, Clip Clasp, " Bine Line " Fin. 9 dos $14.00 

^ant Hooks, CUp Clasp, Common Finish.. 9 dos $18.66 

Hand Spikes ................9 dos 6 ft., $16.00s 8 ft., $80 

Ptke Poles, Pike * Hook, 12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. lb ft. 4ot%, 

9 dos.....^.... $1L60 12.50 14.60 17.60 81.60 

^ike Poles, Pike only, 9 

dos..... ........ 10.00 1 L 0 O 18.00 16.00 20.06 

Poles not Ironed, 9 

dos. . 6.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 16.0 

letting Poles, 9 dos. 14.00 16.00 17.0U . 

warns Hooks. 9 dos $18.00 

l.aatra 

Four-ounce Bottles.9 dos $L76 9 gra $17.oD 

L| allots. 

T| Hickory. ..dls 20*10*20*10*10f 

1 mum vitas.. .dU 20*10*80*10*10 t 

B. * L. Block Co . Hlokory and L. V...dU 80* 80*10 % 
Match Matos. 

Dangerffeld’sSelf-Ignltlng.. . .9 dot $1.60 

Mattocks.—Regular list.....dls 60*10* 80*1 * 6 $ 
tioat t otters 

Dixon’s—Noa. 18 3 4 

9 do*.$14.0017.0019.00 30.00-dls 40*6 $ 

Woodruff’s.Nos. 100 160 

9 dos-116.0013.00—dls «0*6 $ 

Champion. Nos. 200 300 400 

9 dos. 922.00 87.00 40.00-dls 40*1 $ 

H sles* Pattern Nos. 11 18 18 

9 dos...$87.00 83.00 46.00 J 

American.dls 

Nos. 1 8 8 4B 

Bach.$6.00 7.00 10.00 26.00 60.00 oaot 

Enterprise.dls 86 $ 

Nos. 10 If 88 38 48 

“ * ...$8 8L60 4.06 6 00 IS r 
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THE IRON AGE. 


December 13 . i 888< 


Pennsylvania.dls 40*10$ 

Not. 1 2 8 00 

9 dot.484.00 88.00 80.00 88.00 

■Dot' Challenge-Nos. 1 t. 

V dot. .08.00 80.00 40.00—dft 46*45*10 % 

Homo No. 1.880 9 dot. dlt 55*10 $ 

Draw Cue..Not.. 6 3 0 8 

Boob. ...860.00 76.00 8a00 886.00—dlt 80 * 25 $ 
fioef Shavers (Enterprise Mfg. Co.).... dis 20*10 * 30 $ 

Cbadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter.9 dot. 866.00 

VI toeing Knlvet. 

4m. (8d quality), 9 gro, 1 blade, 87; Sbladet, 818: 8 

bladet. |18.net 

Lodirop’s . dlt 20*10 $ 

Smith's. 9 dot, Single, 82.00; Double, 0. ...dls 40®45 $ 

Knapp * Cowles.....dls 60*10*60* 

Buffalo Adjustable.9 dot $3.00, dis 25 $ 

itlolataeo «at*a.—Steoblns' Pat-dis 70*70 * 7U \ 

Stebblns’ Genuine..-.dls 60*10*10 * 

Stebblna* Tinned Ends.dls 40*10 $ 

Chase’s Hard Metal.dls 60*10 $ 

Bush’s....dls 20 $ 

Lincoln’s Pattern.dls 70 * 70*10 1 

Weed’s.dls 20*10$ 

toots Nos.. 18 8 4 

<7.00 8.00 0.00 10.00. 9 dot. dls 60*10*10* 
!Honer Drawers.—* dot.. 818 * 820. 
Muzzles.—Stfety, 9 dot. 13.dls 25 t 

N alls ..Bee Trade Report 

Wire Nalls * Brads, list July 14. 87.. .dls 70*10 t 

Wire Nalls, standard Penny.O keg, #2.60 * <2.70 

Mall Puller.—Curtiss Hammer.. #dos$9.oone» 

Glsmt. No. 1... ...9 dot 830.00, dlslO $ 

Pelican....9 dot $0.00. dls 25 $ 

Ross .* dot $30. dls 30 ft 

Lightning .per doz $21,00 

Nall Hete.—Square.* gro., <4.oo «* <4.25 

Round ..9 gro., 83.25 

Cannon's Diamond Point.9 gro. #12 dls 20 $ 

Hat Crackers. 

T.tble (Hurnason * Beokley Mfg. Co.).dls 40 « 

Blake's Pattern..* dot #2.00. dls 10 f 

Turner A Seymour Mfg. Co. .dls 50$ 

Nut**off list Jan. 1, 1888. Square. Hexagon. 

Hot Pressed. ©.4# 5.P# 

Cold Punched *•*. 6.4# 6 6# 

In lots lets than 100 ft, * ft, add %#, 1 ft boxes aud 1# 
to list. 

O akum 

Government.-.* ft 8# 

U. fl. Navy.* ft 7 € 

.. * ft 6* * 0Q# 

Oilers.—Zinc and Tin..dls 66 * «6*it> * 

Brats and Copper.dls 50*10*60*10*5 ft 

Malleable. Hammers* Improved, No 1.83.00; No. 2, 

S4.00; No. 3, 84.40 « dot....dls 10 * 10*10$ 

Aalleable, Hammers, Old Pattern, tame list.. ..dls 40 $ 

Prior’s Patent or *' Paragon" Zlno.dls 60*10*10 % 

Prior’s Patent or ' Paragon ’’ Brats.dls 60 $ 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc.dis 60ft 

Ohnttead’s Brass ano Copper.dls 60 $ 

Broughton’s Zinc.....dls 60 $ 

Broughton's Brass.-.—.dls 60S 

F ucking* Steam. 
twbber— 

Standara.dlt 60*10 9 60*10*10 ft 

..dls 60*10 at 60 $ 

N. Y. B. * P.Co., Standard.dls 60*10*6 % 

N. Y. B. * P. Co., Empire.dls 70 % 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Salamander.9 ft 664, dls 30 t 

Jen 1’Ins’ Standard.9 ft 804, dls 35 ft 

MUeeUaneoue- 

American Packing.104 • 114 * ft 

Russia Packing.144 * tt 

Italian Packing. .18 ® 14# 9 n 

Cotton Packing. .16 9 17# * » 

Jute...7 9*# 9 it 

Padlocks.—Bee Locks. 

galvanised Iron- 

Quarts.. . 10 12 14 

Hill’s Light Weight, 9 dot.12.76 3.00 3.25 

Hill’s Heavy Weight, * dot. 8.00 3.25 8.76 

Whiting'S. 2.75 3.on SM 

Sidney Snepard * Oo . 2.80 3.00 3.40 

Ironclad. 2.75 3.1K) 8.26 

Tire Buokets.2.7* 3.26 8.60 

Rackets, *aa W*ll Rnckets 
indurated Fibre Ware— 

Star Palls. 12 qt.9 dos 84:50 

Fire Stable and Milk. 14 qt.,9 dos $5.60 

Pencils. Faber’s Carpenters.high list, dls 604 

ruber’s Round GUt... .9 gro $5.26 net 

Dixon's Lead.T gro 84.60 ne« 

IMxon's |.n«et*«r.......¥ gro $6.75 net 

Direr*’* Carpenters* . , w .-ii* *osir. < 

Picks. 

Railroad, 6 to 6. 812.00; flto7.813.dlt 6OAlO®0O*l< *6 ft 
Adae Eye. 6 to 6.812.00: fl to 7, glF.dis 60&1* ®0OA1C A6 ft 

Picture Malle. 

Brass Head. Sargent's lts.t.dls 60*i<»*io ft 

Brass Head, Combination list.dls &o*10 % 

Porcelain Head, Sargent's list..dls 60*10*10 ft 

Porcelain Head. Combination list.dls 40*10 % 

Miles'Patent .di*40ft 

Plnkinr Irena ... ... 4 doi am n*t 

Plee* Wrought Iron.—List March 23 1x37, 

41$ And under. plaln ••• .dls 62^ ft 

IVand under. Galvanised.. di? is t 

114 and over. Plain..ais ft 

IU and over. Galvanised. dls r»2u ft 

Boiler Tubes, Iron. .ais 00 ft 

Planes and Plane irons. 

Wood Planet— 

Molding.dls 5^*5 (ft 60*10 ft 

Bench, First Quality.dls 50*10 9 rto % 

Bench. Second Quality—.... .dls 60*10 <4 tOJtloAS ft 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Oo.).dis 30*10 ft 

■iron Planet— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. ft L. Co.)., .dis 30&10<»30A10&5 ft 
Mlcellaneous Planes (Stanley R. * L. Co./dls 20*10 ft 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. * L. Co.).dls 20* 10 ft 

Steer* Iron Planes....dls 36 9 35*5 ft 

Meriden MaL Iron Co/s.-dls30*lo<a30*io*io$ 

Davis’s Iron Planes......dls 80*l0®3o&io*io ft 

Birmingham Plane Oo .dls r»/k&50*5 t 

Gage Tool Co.’s Self Setting. ... dls 2 *10 ft 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes...dls 40 9 m*:»<E 

Sargent’s.dis 30*10 9 30*.0*10 it 

Plane Iron*—' 

Plane Irons.dls 20*10 ft 

Plane Irons. Butcher’s.#6.00 at $5.25 to £ 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros.. ...dls so ft 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., "Thistle”....dls 40 ft 
Sandusky Tool Co. 

Single and Cut.dls 30 t 

Double. .....‘110 40 ft 

L. * I. J. White..dis 26 ft 

Piter* and Mppera. 

Button's Patent..dls 30*10 9 40 ft 

Hull’s Pat. Compound Lever Cutting Nippers, No. 9. 

6 In.. 813.60: No.4, 7 in.. 821.00 9dos dls 20* io« H3U % 

Wutnaeon ft Beckiey Mfg. Oo.dls 50**60*' ** « 

Gas Pliers...dls 00 ft 

Gas Pliers, Custer's Nickel Plated..dls 6u&5 ft 

Bureka Pliers and Nippers.dls 40 ft 

Russell’s Parallel. dls 25 ft 

P. 8. * W. Cast 8teel.dls 60 ft 

P. 8. ft W. Tinners' Cutting Nippers... .add 6 ft dls 10 ft 

•Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters.dis 20 ft 

Morrill's Parallel, per dos., 812.dls 30*5 ft 

nnx's H in., 815; 10 In., $21..dls 10 9 40*6 ft 


Plunk* and Level*. 

Regular List.dls 70*10#70*10*10 $ 

Dies ton’s.dls 45*10 ft 

Pocket Levels. .dls 70A10®70* 10*10 ft 

Davis Iron Levels.dls 30 ft 

Davis' Inclinometers...-dls 10*10 ft 

Poppers, Corn. 

Round or Square, 1 qt.9 gro $12 ® $15 

Round or Sauare. 2 at.9 gro 826 9 #26 

Pest Hole and Tree Augers and Digger*. 

Samson Post Hole Digger.9 a os 886.00, dU 25*10 $ 

Fletcher Post Hole A ugers..... , 9 dos $30.00. dl# 20 ft 

Eureka Diggers..9 dos 816 9 117 

Leed’s.-.9 dos 88.00 9 80.00 

Vaughan's Post Hole. Auger, per dos... 413 00 9 814.00 

Kohler's Little Giant.9 dos $18.(X) 

Kohler’s Hercules.9 aos#i5.00 

Kohler’s New Champion.«.9 dos $».00 

Schneldler .9 dot IIS 

Ryan’s Post Bole Diggers . .9 dos |24 

Cronk’s Post Bars.- dot 800, dU 50*5 9 60*10 ft 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, 9 dos #30....dls 40 9 40*10 ft 
Potato Parer*. 

White Mountain..9 do* 85.00 9 5.60 

Antrim Combination.9 dos $8.00 

Hoosler.-9 dos $13.60 

Pruning Hook* and Shear*. 

DlMton's Combined Pruning Hook and Saw, 9 do* 

118.00..dls 20*10 ft 

Dlsston's Pruning Hook .9 des $12.00, dU 20*10 $ 

E. 8. Lee * Co.’s Prunln r Tools.dls 40 $ 

Pruning Shears, Henry «Pat... 9 dos 83.75 9 84.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears .9 dos $4.26 9 84.50 net 

Wheeler. M. * Co.’s Combination... 9 dot *12, dls 20 ft 

Dunlap’s Saw and ChUe-. ...9 dos $8.60. dls 30ft 

J. Malllnson * Co.No. 1, $5.26; No. 2,17.24 

Pulley*.—Hot House, Awning. *0.dls 00*10 ft 

Japanned Screw.dls 00*10 ft 

BrsssScrew.*.dis 60*10 ft 

Japanned Side.dls 60H&1O ft 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 60*10 ft 

Empire Sash Pulley.dls 55 9 60 ft 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.dls 50 ft 

Hay Fork. Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, #*.60 i SJstSk&dUS $ 
Hay Fork, "Anti-Friction,” 5 in. Solid, *5.70...dls 60 ft 

Hay Fork, ” F ” Common and Pat. Bushed.dls 20 ft 

Hay Fork. Tar box Pat; Iron.dls 20 ft 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating.dls 60 ft 

Shade Rack...dls 46 ft 

Tackle Blocks ..See Blocks 

Puma*.—Cistern, Best Makers.dls 50 9 10*60 ft 

Pitcher Spout, Best Makers.. .dU 60*10 9 60*10*10 ft 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods, .dls 70*5 9 70*10*5 ft 
PuDChe*. 

Saddlers' or Drive, good quality. ...„9 dos 004 9 65# 

Bern Is * Call Co. s Cast Steel Drive... .dls 50*5 ft 

Bern Is * Call Co.’s Springfield Socket.dls oO*5 ft 

8prlng, good quality .9 dos $2.60 9 $2.00 

Spring, Leach’s Patent.dls 15 ft 

Bemls * Call Co.’s Spring and Check.dis 40 ft 

Solid Tinners’.9 do* #L44. dls 55 ft 

Tinners Hollow Punches.dls 20*2 ft 

Rice Hand Punches...dls 15ft 

Avery’s Revolving..dls 30*10 ft 

Avery’s saw-Set and Pnnch...dls 30*5 ft 

K a> sVldlng Door. Wrt. Brass 9 9 86#..dls 15 ft 

Sliding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron.9 foot 7$ 

Sliding Door Iron. Painted....9 foot 4#. dls 20*10*5ft 
darn Door, Light....Inch. H H H 

Per 100 feet..$2.50 8.00 A40—dls 10 ft 

B 1# for N R. Hangers— 

small, Med. Large 

Per 100 feet .$2.16 2.70 3.25 net 

Terry s Wrought Iron. 9 foot.. <9 6# 

Victor rack Rail. 7 e U foot.dls 60*2 ft 

Carrl< 1 Steel Rail, per foot.4fe# 

Re kee. 

Cast S ce», Association goods....dls 65 ft 

Cast Steel, outside goods. . . ..dis COxlO a /u» 

Mall, ude. .dls 70 0 70*5 ft 

G1bl*t Lawn Rake.*12, dls 50 ft 

Canton I.awn Rake...89, dls 60 ft 

Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peerless.....dls 65 ft 
Fort Madison Steel Tootb Lawn Rake, 86. . .dls 26 ft 

Razors — J. R. Torrey Rasor Oo..dls 20* 

Wost»nholme and Bntcher .810 to M. dls 10 ft 

Razor Htropa. 

Genuine Emerson... ..dls 60 9 60*5 ft 

Imitation Emerson.9 dos $2.00, dls 20*10*6 ft 

Torrer’s.dls 20 ft 

Badger’s Belt and Combination... .9 dos $2 

Lain on t Combination.... 9 dos $4 

Rivets and Bnrra. 

Copper. ..dls 60 9 50*10 ft 

Iron, list November 17. 1887.dls 50 9 50*74* ft 

Rivet riets.dls 50*2 9 60*10 ft 

Rods.—Stair, brass.dls 25*2 ft 

Btalr Black Walnut.9 dos 40# 

Rollers. 

Barn Door. Sargent’sUst...........dls60*10*10ft 

Acme (Antl-Frlctlon)..dls 66 ft 

Onion Barn Door Roller . .dls 70 ft 

Roue.—Manufacturers* prices for largo lota 

Manna. X nch and larger 9 n> 12% t net* 

Manila. H inch 9 9 13s*# net 

Manila. H and 6-16 Inch 9 9 net 

Manila Tarred Rope.9 9 12Q* net 

Man>la. Hay Rope..— 9 9 12%# net 

Sisal.4a inch and larger 9 9 10% t net 

Sisal. .% Inch 9 911%# net 

Sisal.*Vft and 5-10 inch 9 9 li%# net 

Sisal. Hay Rope.9 9 lo%« net 

Sisal. Tarred Rope.9 9 lOJft* net 

Sisal. Medium Lath Yarn...9 9 o%# net 

Cotton Rope .9 9 16 9 18< net 

Jute Roue.9 9 7# 

Rule*. 

Boxwood.~dis 80*10 9 80*10*10 ft 

Ivorv . . die 50 9 60*10 ft 

Siarrett’9 Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.dls 25*10 % 

oa4 Irens. 

T From t to 10. at factory.... 9 100 9 82.40 9 82.65 

Self Heat lug .9 dos. #9.00 net 

Self Heating, Tailors’...9 dos. #18.00 net 

Gleason's Shield and Toilet.dls 26 ft 

Mrs Pott’s Irons. .dl* 40@40&5 ft 

Enterprise Star irons, new list, July 20,1882... .dls 40 ft 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron...9 dos. $15.00. dls 15 ft 

Fox Reversible, Self Fluter .9 dos., $24.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Co.).8U#, dls 15 ft 

New England .. . .5#. dls 15 ft 

Mshopy’s Troy Pol. Irons. .dls 25^t 

Sensible. dls 20® 20*5 ft 

eand and Kmery Paper and Cloth. 

List April 19. 1880..dls 35*40 ft 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth .dls 80 ft 

riask Cord. 

common_ . .9 9.10# 9 11# 

Patent.good quality ..9 9,13# 9 134ft# 

White Cotton Braided, fair quality.9 9 28# 9 20# 

DnmmAr f*n««U p«t*b.* a I MU# 

Patent ” " .v n. ib# 

Cable Laid Italian “ ...9 9 22# 9 23# 

India Cable Laid ” . .9 9 13# 

Sliver Lake, A Quality. White.50#. dls 10*10*6 ft 

Silver Lake. A Quality. Drab.66#. dls 10*10*5 f 

Silver Lake. B Quality, White..60#. dls 20*10*6 ft 

Silver Lake. B Qualltv Drab.bo#, dis 20*10*6 ft 


4 

so 

aS 

3 
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Sliver Lake, O Qualify. White (only). 

Bylvan Spring, Extra Bralde<L White.* 

8ylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,. .22 

Semper Idem, Braided, White. .52 

Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided..22 

Samson, Braided, White Cotton..,.60#dls 80* iiiiSl 

Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton_ M4 dls 80 a 

Samson, Braided Italian Hemp....65# dU 

Samson .Braided Linen.80#dls8098045 

Hack Locke. 

Clark’s No. l, $10.00; No. 2, $8.00 9 gross.dls8SU< 

Ferguson's. diegSJ! 

Morns ana Triumph, list Aug. 16.1886.dls flo22 

Attwell Mfg. Co.dfettassuft 

Reading.-dls 6S&10 9 66K*?0ldo! 

Hammond's Window Springs.dls 40 ft 

Common Sense. Jap d. Cop'd and Br*sed.,9 mmu.4 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated.9 gross turn 

Universal.™dh30« 

Kemps hall's Gravity.dls 801 

Eempshall's Model.~dltflOMO*io< 

Corbin’s Daisy, list February 16.1886..VTTd!s70< 

Parson’s Perfect....dls 60 9 60*10ft 

Hugunln's New and Improved Adjustable Sun Bal¬ 
ances, list Jan. 5, 1887.. .dls 86*(*8ft 

Hugunln's New Sash Locks, list Jan. *,*87.dls25*5*Sft 

Ives Patent .-.All 60 ft 

Ltesche's Nos. 100 * 110.9 gro. $8; 106. 810.dls 20*10 ft 

Dsvls, Rronz*. Barn am Mfg. Co. dls 60 ft 

Champion Safety, List March 1,1888....dls66*6&*6« 

Security.dls 70 ft 

Saak Weight*. 

Solid Byes..9 ton. m 

rianaage Ht a tiers or Fillers. 

Miles’ •• Challenge ”.9 dos. no, dU 60D40*4 ft 

Perry-9 doa.Nal.8U: Now 0. Ill, dls 60960*6 ft 

Draw Cut No. 4...each. $80.00, dls 20 ft 

Enterprise Mfg Co. .........dls80*10 9 80ft 

Hdvar'i ... ..dlt 40*10 ft 

Havre. 

Dlsston’i Circular_dls 45®45*6 ft) Extras some- 

Dlsston’s Cross Cuts.dfs 46®45*5 $ V times given by 

Dlss ton’s Hand .dls 26^26*5 $ S jobbers. 

Atkins' Circular.dls 50 ft 

Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cute.9 foot 70# 

it kins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts.9 foot 60# 

Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond X Cuts.9 foot 80# 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tootb X Cuts 

.9 foot 27 • 28# 

Atkins’ Hollow Back X Cuts....-...9 foot 18# 

Atkins' Shingle, Mulay, Drag, *0.dls 46ft 

W M.*C., Hand.dls 30*5 G 30*10 ft 

W. M * C. Champion X Cuts. Regular 9 foot .24#926# 

W. M. * C. X Cuts. Thin Back.9 foot 27#928# 

Peace Circular and Mill.dls 46*10ft 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dls 20*10*20*10*10ft 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard..9 foot 26# 

Peace Cross Cuts. Thin Back. .9 foot 27##28# 

Richardson's Circular and Mill.dls 46 9 46*10 ft 

Richardson’s X-Outs, No. 1, 80#: No. S, 27#; No. 3.24# 
hook bates— 

Griffin's Hack Saws, complete..dls 40*109 60s 

Griffin's Hack Saw. Blades only..-..dls 40*10 9 80 ft 

Star Hack Saws aud Blades...dls26ft 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades.dls 26 ft 

Eureka and Crescent.dls 26 ft 

Haw Franaee. 

White Vermont.9 gro $9 9 810 

Red. Polished, and Varnished....9 dos $1.50. dls 26 ft 

Haw riots. 

Stillman’s Genuine-. .9 dos $6.00 and *7.75. dls 40*6ft 
Stillman’s I mi to.. 9 dos $8.26an<tt6.S6.dU40*5940*10f 

Common Lever. 9 dos 82.00. dls 40*5 ft 

Morrill's No. 1, $16.00; Nos. 8 ft 4. $24... .dls *0*10<#60ft 

Leach’s.No. 0. $8.00; No. L 816.00. dls 16 9 *0ft 

Nash’s.dls 90*10 9 90*10*10$ 

Hammer, Hotchkiss.—..$6.60. dls 10ft 

Hammer, Bemls * Csdl 06.'s new Patent. ...dis 30*6$ 
Bemls * Call Co.'s Lever and Spring Hammer.au 80*6 ft 

Bemls * Call Cow's Plate...dls 10$ 

Bemls * Call Cow’s Cross Cut.dls 12M ft 

Aiken's Genuine.$18.00, au 60*10 ft 

Aiken's Imitation.. |7.00, dU 66*5ft 

Hart’s Patent Lever. .dls 20$ 

Dtsftton’s. Star. 50. No. 16,85.50.dU 20*10*90*10*10 ft 

Atkins’ Lover.-.per dos No. 1, $6.00; Now 2,80.00 

Atkins’ Criterion..-per aoi $7.60 

Croissant/Keller),Nowl.ft5.00: Now 2,824.Ou...d»s 40*10 < 

Avery’s Sax Set and Punch.dlt30*5ft 

riaw Tools. 

Atkins Perfection.... $16.00; Kxoelsior $6,00 9 dos 


Hatch, Counter. No. 171, good quality-9 dos $21 

Hatch. Tea, No. 101.9 doa $*76 9 $7.00 

Union Platform. Plain.$2,10 9X20 

Union Platform. Striped. .800 9X30 

Chatllion’s Grocers’Trip 8cales.-als60ft 

Chatitlon s Eureka.dls 26 ft 

Chatlllon’s Favorite.dls 40 ft 

Family Turnbull’s . .dis 8093o*i0 

Riehle Be os.’ Platform.dls 6ft 

ricale Beams. 

Scale Beams. List of Jan. 19. 82-dls 60*10®50*10*6 ft 

Chatlllon’s No. 1....dls 48ft 

ChatlUon’s No. 2. dls 60 ft 

aSus5£STBox Scraper (S. B. *L. Oo.j46AO.dIs 30*10 ft 

Box, 1 Handle.9 dos $4.00, dls 10 ft 

Box, 2 Handle.9 dos $6.00, du 10$ 

Defiance Box and Ship.dls 20*10 ft 

Foot. .. ..dls 50*10900$ 

8hl p, Common.. .9 dos $8.60 net 

Ship. Providence Tool Co.. ...dls 10$ 

ricreen Window and Door Frames. _ 

Porter's Pat. Window and Door Frame...dls SSHftlOft 
Screen Corner Irons. Warner's....dls 83% * 83%*10ft 

Stearns’ Frames and Corners.dls 25 9 *6*10 $ 

Screw Drivers. _ 

Douglas Mfg CO. ..dls 20*10*10 ft 

Dtsston ..dls 45*10 % 

Dlsston’s Patent Kxoelsior.dls 45*10 ft 

Buck Bros. . .Alo 80 J 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’4 Varnished Handles.. ..dls 66*10 ft 

Stanley R. * L. Co.’* Black Handles.dis 60*10$ 

Sargent * Co.'s No. 1 Forged Hiaae.ais 60*10*10 ft 

Sargent * Co.’s Nos. 20. tO and 60.dls 66Sft*10*lpft 

Knapp & Cowles' No. 1 .ais oo«*o 9 70$ 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dis 60 9 60*10ft 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 00 a 4......dls50*5 9 60*10*5$ 

Stearns’.dls 25*10*5$ 

Gay & Parsons.dls Soft 

Champion.dl» 28*10$ 

Clark’s Patent.di*30®SS%« 

Crawford’s Adjustable... . <**???§ 

Eilrlch’s Socket and Ratchet. -dls 26 9 25*10 ft 

Allard e Spiral, new Pit.dIstt# 

Kolb’« Common H*n«e.. ..9 dos 26. dls 25*1 ft $ 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits.dls 80 * 80*5 $ 

^crew Driver Bits.9 dos. 50#975# 

Screw Driver Bits, Parr’s.9 gro 6.® 

Fray s HoL Hdle. Sets, No. 8,$19.....dls, 25® 25 * 10$ 

P. D. * Co.’s, aU Steel.dls50$ 

Screws . 

Wood Soretn— List, Brass, Jan 27; Iron, July L 1587 

Flat Head Iron.. .-.dls 70 $1 

Round Head Iron.-.dls 65 $ I t 

Fiat Head Brass.dls 66 $ \ J 2 

Round Head Brass. ...dls 60$f 1 

Flat Head Bronse .dls 65 ? 1°°***- 

Round Head Bronse.dls 60 $ j 


Digitized by LjOOQLC 
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THE IRON AGE. 
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MaeMne— 

FU* HeM, Iron.an « 

Bound Head iron.dto 60 s 

Bench and hand— * 

B« nc ^« Jro«*..dll 66*10 # 66*10*10 % 

Bench, Wood, Beech.T.P do* *2.28 

Bench, Wood, Hickory .,. dl* 20*10 % 

*;.^li *Mtl0 * 26*10*6 % 

Lee, Blunt Point . ..an 76 # 76*10 % 

Ooeon and Lag, Olmlet Point. dls 754 

Bed.... ..dl* 26*6 % 

Hand Rail, Sargent's.dli 6dH*io % 

Hand Kali, Homason, Beckley * Co. a..ali 7OAl0®76 % 

Hand Ran. am. Screw Oo...dls 75 f 

Jack Screws, Millers Palls list.dls 60 # 60*6 % 

Jack Screws, P. 8. * W .... .dls 86 % 

Jack Screws, Sargent.dls 60*10 # 80*10*5 * 

Jack Screws. 8te\rm.dls 40 tit 40*104 

Scroll Saws. 

Lester, complete, *10.00.dls 26 % 

Rogers comnlete. *4.oo ... <j<« 26 1 

Barnes’ Builders’ and Cabinet Makers', $16.. “dls 26 % 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw tlade<.dto 35 % 

Perth© Snathe.dls 60*21 


American (Cast) Iron. ..dls 76*10 # 76*10*6 4 

Pruning. . ... ..See Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Barnard's Lamp Trimmers. ..p dos $8.76 

Tinners’...dls 20*24 

Seymour’s, List. Dee.,1881 dls 6O*1OA1O#0O* 10*10*6 4 
Helnsch’s. List. Den,. 1881. dls 60*10*10^60*10*10*6 % 

Helnsch’s Tailor’s Shears.dls saw % 

First quality C. 8. Trimmers.dls 80®80A10 * 

Second quality a 8. Trimmers.dls 80*10#80A10*101 

Clipper.dls 10*10 4 

Victor Cast Shears.dls 76A10#76*10A5 4 

Howe Bros. * Halbert. Solid Forged Steel.dls 404 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid 8teel Forged..dls 70S 

Clause Shear Co., Japanned.dls 70 % 

Clausa Shear Co., Nickeled, same Ust.dls 60 % 


SHmna Door— 

M. W. * Co., list July. 1888 .dls 60*10 # 60*64 

R. ft B.. Ust Deo. 18. 1886.dS 66*21 

Corbin’s list.dls 60*10*2 i 

Patent RoUer... .die00*10*2 4 

Patent Roller. Hatfield's .dls 76 « 

Russell’s Anti-Friction, list Dee. 18,1886..dls 60*2 % 

Moore’s Antl Frlctlon.-.dls 60 4 

Sliding Shutter— * 

SL * B. list Deo. 18,1886.dls 60*10*2 1 

Sargent’s Ust.dls 60*10 4 

Reading list.dls 60 * 10*10 % 

Ship Tools. 

L,jr J - .dls *0*6 % 

Albertson Mfg. Co.dls 26 4 

JPhoes, Horse, HI ale, dee. 


Burden’s, Perkins'. Phoenix, at factory.$ 4.00 

Mole—Add $1 P keg lo above prices. . 

.Oao. Wrought- 

Tonlots...p n gg 

iooo m lots...p n o ue 

600 n lou.. ■» iJS 

Shot.. Eastern vrioee, 24 off. cash . 6 da vs.) 

Drop. # hag.26 ft .$H 0 

Drop. P bag. 6 t.* .29 

Buck and ChlUed, P 26-lb bag... 141 

Buck and ChiUed. p 6 -ft bag . .34 

Shovels and Spades. 

Ames’ Shovels, Spades, Ac., list Nov. 1.1886....dls 90 % 
Norn.—Jobbers frequently give 6 a 934 4 extra on 
above. 

Griffith's Black Iron....dls 60*10 « 

Gilffith’s C. 8 .„dls 60 a 60*10 4 

Griffith's Solid Cast Bteel R. R. Goods.7 .dis 20 4 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork ft Tool Co).....dls 20 4 

St. Louis Shovel Co.dls 20 a 20A7U % 

Hussey, Bluns * Co.dls 16 a 26 4 

Hubbard * Co.dls 20#20A7)4 4 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.TdSeoftlJ 4 

Payne Pettebone * Son, list January, 1886....dls 80 4 

Remington’s (Lowman's Patent),.dls 30*10 a 40 4 

Rowland's, Black Irorn..dls 60*10 4 

Rowland’s Steel . .dls 60*5 a 60*10 % 

Shovels and Tongs. 

Iron Head.dls 60*10a60*l0*& % 

Brass Head. ....dls60*10*10 f 

Skeins* Thimble. 

Western list...dls 76*6 a 76*10 4 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nov. 1,1887.dls 20 4 

Ooldbrookdal* Iron Oo .dls 60*10 4 

Utica P. 8 . T. Skeins .di®60< 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dl* 35 \ 

Sieves. 

Buffalo Metallic. 8 . 8 . * Oo.. new Ust., dls 60*26*10 4 

Barter Flour 8 lfters .P do* $2 00 

Smith’s Adjustable Sifters.p d 0 s $2 26 

Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer.p dos $2 00 

Smith’s Adjustable F. ft C, Strainer.p dos $1.76 

Stones, Wooden Rimr- Iron. Plit^ 

Mesh 18. Nested. P dos.. 70 4 90s 

Mesh 20. Nested, p dos.. 85# $1 00 

Mesh 24. Nested. P dos.. $1.00 L10 

Slates.—School, by ease.dls 50&10 % 

8 nape« Harness* dee. 

Anchor <T. * 8 . Mfg Oo.).dls 66 4 

Fltoh’s (Bristol)..~ .dls 60*10 4 

Hotchkiss..—.dls 10 % 

Andrews...dt* ro < 

■argent’s Patent Guarded.dls 70*10*10 1 

German, new list..dls 40 * 10 4 

Covert......dls 60*2 4 

Covert, New Patent.dls 60*6*2 4 

.-«:-dS «S! * 


Springs. 

ku ptlc. concord. Platform and Half Scroll. 

cuff. Bouuir 8briniiv;:;;;:;;;;:::::" d, ^ 80 .® a ^^ \ 

Squares. 

Steel and Iron. 1 

Nickel Plated ... .. . f .dls 75A 10 a 80 % 

Try Square and T Bevels..!**.... <iu /» to « 

wTI ysltjp ®«S"r ““ T 4**10 « 

Wlnterhoctom'* Trv and Mtter disSOAioi 

Btarrett s »icrometer Caliper Squares.dls 26 4 

Staples. 

Fence SSSiZ* ® A, . vanl **d ) Same price as Barb Wire. 
Fence Staples, Plain .j See Trade Report. 

Steelyards..... .ais *oaiu®M )4 

Stocks and Dies. 

Kiacksmlrb s. Waterford Goods dls 80*6 a 80*10 4 
Blacksmiths , Putterfleld’s goods dls 30*5 @ SO* 10 % 

Ligntniog screw Piste.......ciis zb a 80 4 

Reece s New Screw Plates.dig 88 ) 4*6 a 40 » 

Stone. 

SSds£ue*.°:. 1 :. 3#s ^ : 81,ps No - „ 

Wasbica Stone. Extra. .*.*.’.7.7.7 .7.7.* P %> 1 a ssiJ 

Wasnlta Stone. No. 1. J S’liSie! 

Was alt a Stone, No. 2.. v®’ f? ® 

Waghtr. filing Ua * d.<. . 


Covered Spring 
Soldering Irons* 

Covert’s Adjustable. Ust Jan. 1,1886... 

Spoke Shnvee.—Iron. 

Wood. 

Bailey's (Stanley R. * L. Co.). 


dls 60*10*10 4 

.dls 86*2 % 

.dls 46 4 

.dls 80 4 

.dls 40*10 4 

.dls 20*10 a 30 4 


Stearns 1 

Spoke Trimmers’ 

Bonney’s.p dos $10.00, dls 60 4 

Ives' ...... No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $12.00 p dos. dls S*10 % 

^>OQ*lM••...V dos tfr.00, dls 20 4 

.Spoons and Forks. 
tinned Iron— 

Basting, Central Stamping Cow's Ust.dls 70*10 4 

Bolld Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company's 

«“£*’.*... 70*10 % 

Buffalo. 8. 8. * Co.dla 38v*&2 4 

Mlrer-Platt i - i mos. or 6 4 cash 31 days. ^ 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers. ..dls 60 4 

C. Rogers* Bros.7.7.7.. .dls 60 % 

Rogers * Bro......... .. .604 

Reed * Barton.. * dis 60 4 

Wm Rogers Mfg. Co.dls 60*10 a ttOAe* 

Simpson. Hall. Miller * co.dig 50 * 10 * 

Holmes * RO wards 911vor Oo..dls 60*10 a 60*10*5 * 

H. * E. Silver Co. Mexican Silver.dig 60*6 4 

IL* E. 8<iver Co., Durham SUver.dls 60*6 4 

Serman Silver.’ Hall ft Rito’n7777.!!d1s > 60*?gfcash 

BSSaSEr-:.::::::: d,, . 50 * s r°* 10 * 6 a vr! 

Boardman s FUt Ware. .QisMftlo4) 

Boardman s Nickel Silver.dls 50 4 > a 

Boardman s Brlt'nla Spoons, case lots... . .dls 60 4 ) 8 


Washita 8 Uds7'No 7l7Extra’.’ .'£*? $ }?>t 

WubltaSlips. No. l! V.V.V I' 

Arkuus stone.No. 1,4 to«in. ... j , 

Arkansas Stone. No. 1. 6 to 9 in. I S' 

Msi'm* 0 "®...•jiJJiftB 

Lake Supenor.Chajo’..’ 111 

lake Superior Silos, Chase..*p ft siasiJ 

Seneca Stone, Red ^aper Brand, p ft * 18 a 2 oJ 
Seneca Stone. High Rounds, P n7...!.’7.7.7 **20 S 2 &s 

^jSjove^o’lfahk—Joseph*Dix^s.’.p m#;dSlot 

*“* «tn.lo .So .70 m ““ 

Paste PolUh 40-lb cans, p«r lb., 15 # 

Japanese 7...7.7.77.7.7..’.7.7.7.*.’ *’..J SS 

Diamond O. K Enamel J.*..7J.P Bro tio'oo 

Bonnell's Llqula Stove Polish ...... P £?o $®'oo 

Bonnell's Pa.te Store Polish .. ! " p So SJoj 

Black Kagle Benrlne Paste, 5 and 10 lb" cansi 2 w 
10 

. 

sSfuSSi r t 0 T^ D ®' TKk ‘.3" *0 @ fi0*6 % 

Swede. Iron Caroet Tusk... d 'J 0t!2 2Sf? J 

s^o'K: ; d?i*76 0 @ ® 7 ^1S5 

Swede. Iron Dptiol.t«rer» ; T«)ki>V.'. < !!!.’® 46 ® 76410 * 

m {jo°s 

ss^^d^T^w;- SH°! w 1 

Swede, iron Bill Po.te« “r RillS>id Tac^» * .° 4 ° * 
swede. Steel Tack.,.11 kind. W>* 

Copper Tack.. ““ feigS 1 

ryTiialr and Ciont Nail..dl, io&io @ 70*10*10 

Si2k« n 2!? and c,ont Na,u -2 l , f ' @ 70 * 10*10 

HZSrt,“i?«ni“ iK • • °J? txl'< 0 @ ™*xo*io * 

zinc GJaliers Points.......... a/i*-, • 

PlctureSJa^^pAinu.J?. 1 * r 0410 ® 5 °A10*6 4 

me .dls 6(1*10 Qh'iftlOftS 4 

Looking-Glass Tacks.dls 60*10 db sostovfi J 

T * 0 **’.dip 60*10 (* 50*lu*6 4 

Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1. 1880 - 

flSJSSd:::::::::;::::::;;;;;-;;;::.d£io*lSI!2J 

Double-pointed Tacks.. •«“ 20 * 10 * 10 1 

Wire Carpet Nalls ..j’,: J 

Wire Brads and Nalls.!!.. . 

Steel Wire Brads. R. * R. Mfg. Co.’s U-tV. ..dlsfe^io | 
lvm*f *** ^ .dls 20*10 I 

“*• °°■ ::".::::di.‘aS*io^ao % 

Clark «....-....dls 83)4<3 36 % 

gTnp®** Meaaurlng.—Amerloan.dls 26*io % 

Chesterman's.!!77!!.7!!7i.’Regiu^’iisVdls’ 26 ^ so 4 
Thermometer*.—Tin Case........dls 80 a 80 * 10 < 

Thimble Hkelns.-See Skeins. * 

8tan,rt ^ Ite '- <U8 ^ 6o “° 46 * 

W -> .. *»•*>• 

8nlps. J. Malllnson ft Co. dm 

Tinware. . 

Stamped, Japanned & Pieced, list Jan. 20.1**,. 

Hendera.' fj pHetteraflskc 0 .* 10 ^ /041 ^ 45 % 

DetrolVperfeeted^Tlre 1 ^^^^ 8 ^!!^ r8 .^ 

Tobacco Cotters. aw 16 4 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion^.dls 20*10 

Wood Bottom.P dos $6.00 & £.25 

P dOS 818.06, dls 50® 65% 

............ dls 56 % 

,.... P do* $24, dls 66*10 % 


5 0 ! 18 £vP 6,u * , . 0,, . 9 Fro* - W8-00, dls 16 4 

Rat, Decoy . ..* gross SlO.Oo. dU 104 

Cyclone ••• ..... V fffou 26 

Hotchklgs Metallic Mouse, 6-hole traps....p dosCK)# 

In full oases ...ft dos 76# 

—^>tbfop’8 Brick and Plastertng .ais 26 % 
Reed’s Brick and Plastering.77..dls 16 % 

nuat/tw'e D.uk rr * 


WwraU’s Brick and Plastertng.dis 20 4 

Garden..... . dla to« 

Trier*.—Butter and Cheese. 7.’”* “ — 

Tracks, Warehoane, dee. 

B. * L. Block Co.»s list, 1882... . .. 

Tabes. Boiler.—bee Pipe 
„ Twine. BO. 

No. 9, Flax Twine, 1# and H h Balls. ...22# 

NO* 13L * 

No. 18, 

No. 24, 

No. 86, 

No. 264. Mattrass, 

Chalk Line, Cotton, 

Mason Line, Linen, 

2-Ply Hemp, W and' 

8-Ply Hemp, T ft 



«-. 21 # 

.^18# 

.. m 18# 

...16# 


.. dls 264 
...dls 40 4 
fi. 

SO# .. 
29# .. 

28# ... 
28# .. 
27# M .. 

.48 • 60# 
.26# 

. 66 # 

lb Balls (Spring Twine)_11)4# 

.12 BUM# 

*.3, * ana o piy jute, H^i^ajls' ’.‘.’.'.’..’.'.’.’’.‘.’.'^.^.lO# 

fe777777;777777::7:77:7:7::^V31J 

Cotton Mops— 6. 9.12 and 16 ft to dos. ..777.3# 


-dlaao#6C*6t 


V Solid’ Box.. 

Parallel— 

Fisher * Norris Double Screw......dls 16*10 4 

Stephens'.dls 26 # 80 4 

Parker’s.... dis 2041261 

Wilson’s.:::::.:::::::::.7._!°d8 S % 

Howard’s. dls 40 4 

Millers Falls.40# 40?Io6 

Backus and Union.!..7..77dls 404 

Double Screw Lee.dls 16*10 4 

Prentiss......dis 20*6 a 26 4 

Adjustable. . . .els 40 4 

Bonney’s. Nos. 2*8.P dos $15.00. dls 4 *10 i 

Stearn's..._dls 33)4*10 # 38)4*10*10 4 

Steam’s Silent Saw Vises.dls 83)« # 86 f 

Sargent's.... ..dls 669*Vl0 4 

gopklna’. ....Pdosfl7.60d?sl0 4 

Reading.dls # 0*104 

W entworth..dls 20*10 4 

Combination Hand Vise.p gro. $42.00 

CoweU Hand Vises..die 20 4 

Bauer’s Pipe Vises.dls 10 4 

W agon Boxes. 

Per lb. 

Wagon Jacks.—Daisy , 

Wfeier Cat ten. 

Smith’s Patent..V do* 612.00. dL 20*10*10 % 

Johnson’s.P dos $11.00, dls 88)4 % 

Penny’s —.~P dosPoLJ14; Jap’d,$16..dls «% 

Appleton’s . . .P dos $16.00, dls 60*101 

"W.. . 80410 5 

IRte.::::::--: fi iff X X * df 1 

m^ots lees than 200 ft, p ft, add M#,6-lb boxes 1 

Well Backets, Galvanised. 

HIU’S;.....p dos .,12 qt., $4.26 : 14 qt., $6.26 

Iron Clad.^..V dos.. 14 qu, $4.26 # $4.60 


.9X4* 

...P do* M 00. dls 26 % 




All Iron.. 

Nashua Lock Co.’s_ 

Wilson’s. 

Sargent’s . 

Vr C . D -..m'V;meri.'* ****.*£% * 

Wollengak'g Class » and #, Rronsed Iron r* 1- 50 « 

Wollensak’s Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.dls < 

Wollensak’s Class 3 and 4, Brass . .d!« S * 

Wollensak's Skylight Lifters ..7. 7!.’*!. h 

Crown, Eagle and Shield. .<iis£n« 

Relher’s bronzea Iron Rods Ust Jan. 1. ljojV’dis i 

Shaw’s....... hi- kA* 1 a : 


Pay son’s UnlversaL.. 

Traps. 


Newhouse.. 

Uneldr. Pattern... 

Game. Blake’s Patent^...., 
Mouse and Rat— 

Motme. Wood. Choker...., . 

Mouse, Round Wire. 

Mouse, Cage, Wire. 

Mouse, Catob-'em-allv*.,., 
Mouse, fionansa . 


. ..dig 60*10 3 
.dls 40 # 40*10 % 

.dl* 86# 40*h 4 

.-dls 70 # 70*5 4 

.dls 40*10*6 4 

....P do* hole*. 11#12« 

.J do*«L60, dls 104 

.2 do* B.60, dls 10 4 

.V dos $2.60, dls 16 4 

.-V gross no net 


Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.p do* $4.2( # $4.60 

* Wired Top.p dos M.Ot # $.26 

Well Wheels—8 In., $2.26; 10 in., $2.70- Uo. 

wire. 

Iron— 

Market. Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18.dls ?0&10®76 *. 

Market. Coppered,,No*. 0 to 18.dls 70®70*6 t 

Market, Galvanised, Nos. 0 to 18.dls 66*6 *< 

Market Tln’d. Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18. . .dls 07U 4 
Stone Br. * Ann’d. Nos. 16 to 18....dls 72)4372)4*6 4 

Stone. Bright AAnn’d. Nos. 19 to26.dls 75®75*6 4 

Stone. Br. * Ann'd, No*. 27 to 86.dls 76*10*6 4 

Stone, Tln’d. Tln’d Ust. Nos. 18 to 36..dis 70®70*10 4 
Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 24.dla 70*6#70*10 4 

Galvanised Fence.dls 05 ; 4 

Annealed Fence. Nos. 8*9.„dls 75 4 

-Annealed Grape. Noe. 10 to 14. 41 t 75 % 

Brass. 11 st, Jan. 18.’84.dis 16 ® 20 * 

Cooper, list Jan. 18,1884.dls 25 % 

Bam Fenoe....See Trade Report 

Wire on 8x>ools.dls 66 f 

Maltn's Steel and Tinned Wire on Spools..... dis 40 4 

Malln’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 80 4 

Cast 8teei Wire.... ..dls 60 ? 

Stubs* Steel Wire. .$6.00 to £, dls 804 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 80.7!..._ .( 56 # p J 

Picture Wire...dls 60*104 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.p 1000 $9.00. dls 26 « 

Wire Clotoes Unes. See Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, «fcc. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 34, P 100 sq ft. fLiiu 

Painted Screen Cloth, No 33, p 100 Bq. ft.*. ”$2.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting.dig 70*10 ® 76 4 

Wire Goods.—see Bright Wire Goods. * 

Wire Rope.-List May 1.1886. 

Iron.... dis 80 4 

Cast St eel. dls 40 4 

Wrenches.—American Adjustable.dig it 

Baxter’s Adjustable »*8”.dls 40 &j 0 ® 6'* « 

Baxter’s Diagonal.dig 40*1. ® 60 4 

Coes’Genuine. ..dls 66*3 > 

goes’;*Mechanics’”.~.dl§55*10*8 % 

Girard Standard.dig 70*10 * 

Machinists, Sterling Wrench Co.dls 70*10 4 

Lamson & Sessions’ Engineers’.dls 60*10 % 

igimson & Sessions' Standard .dls 70*10 4 

Coes’Pattern, Wrought. \ 

Girard Agricultural.1 

Lamson & Sessions’ Agricultural... f • 'd" 1 60 # 80*6 4 

Sterling Wrought...,.J 

Bemls * Call’s Patent Combination. 

Bern’s * Call’s Merrick’s Pattern 

Bemls * Call’s Brigg's Patto« u . 

Bcmis * Call’s Cylinder or Ga# Pipe 
Remls * Cali’s No. 8 Plr- 


.dis 86 4 

.dls 86 4 

.dls 26 % 

-dls 40*6 % 


The Favorite Pocket 
Webrtor’s Patent C 

Boardman’*. 

Always Ready. 

Alligator. 

Donohue’s Engineer....... 

Acme. Bright. 

Aeme, Nickeled. 

Walkers.•.. 

Diamond 8teel . 

Wrought Goods* 

Hooks. *e.. Is 


.dis2(*l0 4 
...dis 26*64 

.dls 60 < 

..dls SO* 103 
...dls 60*8 % 
....dls £0*84 
...dls 66*8 
. .dls 66*3 4 


Jan. 12. ’ST.dts 80*80#60*2< % 


Digitized by LjOOQLC 
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THE IRON AGE. 


December 13, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 

DECEMBER 5, 1888. 

The following quotation! are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND STFEL 
Bsr Iron from Store. 

Common Iron : 

Va to 2 In. round and square.. I M 1Qn(ft9(Vv . 

1 totfin. xfcjtol in.....j'V® 1.90 @ 2 . 00 * 

Refined Iron : 

$4 to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to 4 in. x% toIn .Vtflb 2.10® ... * 

4V6 to 6 in. x % to 1 in .( 

1 to 6 in. x H and 5-16.W lb 2.80 ® .. * 

Rods —% and 11-16 round and sq..V lb 2.20 ® .. * 

Bands —1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12.ft* lb 2.80 ® 2.4* 

“ Burden Best ” Iron, base price. .ft) lb 8.00 @ ... * 
Burden’s “ H. B. & 8 .” Iron, base 

price.ft* Tb 280®_* 

“Ulster”. tb lb 3.10 <xh ....* 

Norway Rods .4 00 ® 5.00* 

merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price m small lots.21$* ® 3* 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots89£* ® 9^* 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price In 

small lots. .5RJ* ® 6 * 

For Classification atd Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste*»l Association of the United States. June l, 
18x8, see The Iron Age, June.il, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 


R. G. Cleaned. 


(cl 3 0 o * 

® 8 . 10 * 

J a.WH* 
® .. ..* 


8.25 
8 25 

8.50 

3.50 
3.75 
4.00 


Ot .* 

& 3.50 * 

at .* 

at .* 

® . * 

at .* 

2d qual. 

4 88 ®.* 

4.75 @.* 

5.12® .* 

5.48 @. t 


Common American. 

10 to 16.Tb 2.75 ® 2.80* 

17 to 2C .ft) lb 2.85 

21 to 24.ft) lb 8.00 

25 and J6....ft) lb 3 20 

27 . $ lb 8.85 

28 .ft) lb 3.50 _ 

B B.. 

Galv’d, 14 to 20, ft) lb. 4.50 ® 

Galv’d,: 1 to 24. ft) lb, 4.871$ ® 

Galv’d, 25 to *6, ft) 1b, 5 25 ® 

Galv’d, 27. ft) 1b, 5.64$® 

Galv’d. 28. $ lb, 6 00 ®. 5.86®. ..* 

Patent Planished.$ lb A 10* B, 9* 

Russia.ft) lb 91$* ® 10* 

American Cold Rolled B. B.ft3 lb 5* ® 7* 

English Steel from Store. 

Beet Cast.ft) lb 15 * 

Extra Cast .. ..ft) lb 161$® 17 * 

Swaged, Cast.$ lb 16 * 

Beet DoubleShear..ft) lb 15 * 

Blister, 1st quality.ft) lb 12U* 

German Steel, Best. ft) lb 10 * 

2d quahty.ft) lb 9 * 

8d quality. ft) ®> 8 * 

8heet Cast Steel. 1st quality.ft) lb 15 * 

2d quahty.ft) lb 14 * 

8d quality.ft) lb 121$* 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Bancs. Pigs.25* 

Straits. Pigs. 25* 

English, Pigs.241$* 

Straits in Bars. 26* 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plate*.—Bright. 

Melyn Grade...:_1C. 10 x 14.. $5.75 

“ * IC. 12x12. 6.00 

“ . .. IC,l4x20.. 5.75 

“ - fC, 20x 28.. 12.00 

“ “ IX. 10x14.. 7.25 

• “ .. ..IX, 12x12.. 7.50 

“ “ IX. 14x20.. 7.25 

“ “ IX. 20x 28.. 15.00 

“ “ .DC, 12 x 17.. 5 50 

“ “ .DX, 12^x17.. 

Call and Grade.IC. 10 x 14.. 

“ “ .10.12x12.. 

“ “ .IC. 14x20.. 

•• “ .IX. 10x14.. 

11 “ .IX, 12x12. 

“ “ . ...IX 14x20.. 

Allaway Grade.IC. 10 x »4.. 

IC, 12x12 


® 

@ 

at 

at 

at 

@ 


7.00 

5.75 qcd 

6.00 ® 

6.75 ® 

7.25 ® 

7.50 ® 

7.25 ® 
5.121$ ® 

5.25 ‘ 


Per box. 
16 00 

6.25 
6.00 

1250 

7.50 

7.75 
7.50 

15 50 

5.75 

7.25 
6.00 
625 
6.00 
7.50 

7.75 

7.50 
6 . 84 $ 

5.50 


!• 

.IC! 14 x 20 . 

5.144 ® 

5.87H 


.IC, 20 x 28. 

11.00 

at 

11.50 

4 • fti 

.IX. 10 x 14. 

6.00 

at 

6.25 

“ “ 

...IX. 12 x 12 

6.25 

® 

6 50 

«• 44 

.IX, 14 x 20 

8.00 

at 

6.25 

44 44 

.IX. 20 x 28.. 

12.00 

at 

13.00 

“ “ 

...DC, 12 ^ x 17.. 

4.75 

at 

5.00 

*4 4. 

. .DX, 1*4* x 17.. 

5.75 

at 

6.10 


Coke Plates —Bright. 



8 teel Coke.- 

-IC. 10 x 14, 14 x 20 . 

$4.75 

@ 

$5.00 


10 x 20 . 

7.25 

® 

7.50 


20 x 2 K. 

9.75 

(m 

10.25 


IX, 10 x 14. 14x20. 

5.50 


5.75 

BV Grade.- 

-1C, 10 x 14. 14 x 2 C. 

4.40 

<& 

4.60 


('harcoal Plates.— 

Teme. 



Dean Grade. 

— 1 C. 14 x 20 . 

$4.40 


$4.62* 


20 x 28 . 

9.00 

@ 

925 


IX, 14 x 20. 

4 40 

at 

5.62** 


20 x 28. 

11.00 

at 

11.37H 

▲becameGrade.—IC, 14 x 20... 

4.25 

@ 

4.50 


20 x 28... 

8/0 

Oh 

9.00 


IX. 14x20.. 

, 5.25 


5.50 


20 x 28... 

10.50 


10.80 


7in Boiler Plate*. 

IXX, 14x26. 112 sheets.$12.50 @ $ 12 ."5 

(XX, 14 x 28. 112 sheets.... 1275® 

IXX, 14 x 81. 112 sh ets . 14.25 @ 

Copper, 

. Pig,* Bar and Ingot. 4*: Old Copper, 8 * 
ft) 1 b. Manufact iiied (including all articles of 
which Coppe ils • component of chief value,’, 
4ft i.ad valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake.@ 18H* 

M Anchor ” Brand. .. ..@18 * 


Sheet and Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
10, 1887, being quotations for all sized lota. 


I I 

I | 
s o 


o 

S5 


30- 


36— 


-72 

-96 


48 -96- 

48-96 


60-96- 

60- 

84-96- 

84- 


-96 


-96 


Over 84m.wide 


Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 


8 

N 

o 

8 

8 

8 

L 


CO 


N 

o 

s s 

o 

3 

2 

2 

2 


w 


n 

o 




*" 



X 


25 

26 

27 

28 

81 

88 

25 

26 

28 

30 

34 


25 

27 

29 

83 

36 


26 

28 

30 

.34 

38 


27 

29 

31 

35 



iS 

30 

32 

86 



30 

32 

37 




31 













All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 ox. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.23 0.30 0.32 0 85 

Bolt Copper, % inch diameter and over, per 

pound.25* 

Circles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

x»gment and Pattern Sheets. 3 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per aqua re foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottom a, Pit* and Flat*. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier..28* 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29* 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81* 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each. 8 * 

Tinning sheets on one side. 80 x 60 each .80* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each. . .15* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.). ♦'ach.. 12 * 

For tinning boiler sDes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

In.) each.. 12 * 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. 21 $* 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes, 
8 eamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 

94 incn ft) Tb.60* 


..42* 
..40* 
..39* 
. 37* 
.34* 


inch $ lb.47* 

ft “ “ 41* 

§2 “ “ 89* 

H “ “ 37* 

14 “ “ 38* 

I “ “ 34* 

1ft “ - 31* 

Roll and Sbeet Brass, 

Discount from list.10 ® 15 % 

Spelter, 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 $ 100 1b. 

Western Spelter.5ft* ® 6* 

“ Bergenport ”. ttee 

“Bertha’’.744 @ 8* 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet. 2ft* ft) lb. 

600 lb casks.694* 

Per lb. 7ft* 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, $2 ft) 100 lb. Old Lead, 2* ft) 1b. Pipe 
and Sheets. 3* $3 lb. 

American.4ft ® 4ft* 

Newark.4ft ® 4ft* 

Bar. 5ft* 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— .... 6ft* 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount.15* 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount. 45* 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7ft* 

Solder, 

ft Ot ftlGuaranteed). 16* 

Extra wiping. 18 ft* 

The prices of the many other qualit es of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.$ 1b 1344 Ot 14* 

Halletts . “ lift* 

Plambf-P Brass Work. 

Discount 

percent. 

Ground Bibbs and 8tope.55&10&* 

Ground c tops. Hydrant Cocks. Ac.55&1062 

Corporation Cocks..,.. 55A10A2 


Corporation Cocks, “Mueller” Pattern, from 

Western list. 56A10&* 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks ...50&10te 

Compression Basin Cocks. 50 & 10 &? 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.5Q&10&2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.SQ&UMt* 

Corn pres-ion Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cqpks.5O&10A2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks— . 50&10&2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Pill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.50&10A2 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.55&10&2 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.55&10&? 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Valves and Suction Baskets.56&10&* 

Basin Clamps. Basin Joints and Strainers 55&10&S 
Boiler Couplings, Ground Face, per set 

81.25.dig 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$1.20. dig JO 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions. 56&10A2 

Union Joints.60&1QA2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Bandies ano Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55A10A2 

Hoge Goods .55&10&2 

Steam and Gas Fitters 9 Brans and 

Iron Work, 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.60&10&2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with F'jufehed 

Brass Wheels.40&10A* 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

60&KVM 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves.... .60&10&2 

Brass Radiator Aogle Valves.6U&10&2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Fnnk’s Patent. 

6A&106S 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60dlAW 

Brass Check Valves.604104* 

Brass Hose Valves.6041042 

Brass and Iron Frink.Valves . 60410*2 

Brass Safety Valves..6041042 

Brass Vacuum Valves. 5041042 

Brass Whistle Valves.6041042 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

5041042 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves..... .5041042 

Brass Pump Valves.5041042 

Brass Steam Cocks. 571441042 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.57(441042 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil Cups.. 

604104* 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cup 


Brass Lubricators. 6041042 

Brass Air Valves.604104* 

Brass Air Cocks.6041042 

Brass Gauge Cocks.554104* 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and 8team Bibbs.. .5041042 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Joints.5041042 

Brass Test Pumps.504104$ 

Brass Steam Fittings, Rough.6041042 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.$'41042 

Brass Union Joints. 6041042 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipples .. ..5541042 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs. 554104* 

Iron Body Globe, Angle. Cross and Cheat 

Valves .6541042 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure, 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.6841042 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 6541042 

All Iron Valves.6541042 

Miscellaneous, 

Discount 
per cent. 

Cast Iron Fittings.70410 

Plugs and Bushings .75410 

Malleable Iron Unions.. 67J4 

Malleable Iron Fittings. 25 

Paints. 

Black. Lamp—Coach Painters’.$ 22 @ 24 tf 

“ Ordinary... 6* 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 @ 15* 

“ “ best. 28* 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8*; assorted can9.11* 

Blue. Prussian, fair to best. 40 @ 55* 

“ “ “ in oil.45 @55* 

“ Chinese dry . . 70* 

“ Ultramarine. 18 @80* 

Brown, Spanish. 1^4* 

Van Dyks.10 @12* 

Dryers. Patent American , .ass’d cans. 9*: kegs 7* 

Green, Chrome . 15 @23* 

Green, Chrome in oil.14 @ 18 @ 25* 

Green, Paris..good, 90*; best, 25* 

<. I tvn, Paris in oil..good, 80*; best, 85* 

Iron “aat. Bright Red.$1 lb *U* 

Iron Paint, Brown ..ft) lb 1)4* 

iron Paint, Purple. ftllb3* 

Ir n Paint. Ground in oil. Bright Red_W lb 044# 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. 3ed.§3 ®> 5 h# 

Iron Puint, Ground in oft, Brown.ft) lb 514* 

Iron Paint. Ground. Purple.ft) lb 6* 

Litharge.W 

'Mineral Paints. *@4* 

Orange Mineral. 104 

Red liead. American .614* 

Red Venetian (F.tig.) dry.$1.65@$1.JT 

Red Venetian in oil.aaat’d pans, 11* ; " 

Red Indian Dry... 

Pose Pink. .10 « 


; k«n 8* 

.10 @ 18 * 
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The Iron Age 

Thursday, December -jo, 1888. 

Stlfel’s Sash-Pulley Grinder. its service in lightening the work of hoist- it is thought will accomplish very remark- 

_ J * ing windows, but it has a thousand other able results of this character. It is the 

There is nothing in the homely aspect uses, and millions of these little castings invention of Mr. Herman C. Stifel, of the 
and size of the axle pulley, or sash pulley, enter into the construction work of the N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company, at St. Louis, 
to suggest the important part it has played Amencan people every year. As it pos- Mo., and is expected to exert an important 


Fig. 1. 

GENERAL elevation op the stifel sash-pulley grinding machine, built by the n. o. nelson 

MFG. COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

as a luxury in the lives of the people and sesses a virtue, therefore, anything which influence on this branch of manufacture, 
as a science. Like many another agent in tends to cheapen its cost, so as to widen Axle pulleys are first cast rough. Their 
modern civilization, it has a merit out of the field of consumption, has interest for cost up to that point is merely nominal, 
all proportion to its appearance. It has everybody. We present accordingly in The work of drilling a hole for the axle, 
become most familiar to the masses through this issue engravings of a machine which which will be in the exact center, and of 
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polishing the groove and edges so that it 
will carry smoothly a small rope or cable 
involves the main cost of the product. 
At the present time these pulleys are drilled 
and polished respectively by machines 
which have a capacity for turning them 
out at the rate of from 3000 to 4000 per 
day. Mr. Stifel’s machine, it is claimed, 
will readily polish 50,000 in the same 
time, or as many as 12 machines such as 
are now in use can prepare for it. It may 
be stated here that the inventor expects in 
a short time to present to the public a 
machine complementary to the one he is 
now constructing, which will drill pulleys 
as rapidly as this machine will polish 
them. In short, he will do with two 
machines, one for drilling and the other 
for grinding, what is now being done with 
24—12 for drilling and 12 for polishing. 

The polishing machine in question 
might seem complicated at first glance, 
but a brief explanation will make every¬ 
thing clear. The rough pulleys are thrown 
into the large stationary hopper A, Figs. 
1 and 2, whence they progress automati¬ 
cally to completion. There are 12 shutes 
B (Figs. 1, 2 and 6) leading outward and 
downward from this hopper; but for the 
purpose of explanation it is necessary to 
consider only one of these, as they are all 
alike and serve the same purpose. The 
hopper A is surmounted by a large gear¬ 
wheel, and from each arm of this gear¬ 
wheel a short arm extends downward into 
the hopper, to a point close to the bottom, 
so that, when the wheel turns, these arms 
stir the castings, just as the revolving rake 
stirs the grain in a mashtub. As the bot¬ 
tom of the hopper A is conical, as shown 
in sectional view, Fig. 2, the pulleys will 
by gravity move toward the mouths of the 
shutes, and the effect of the agitation 
brought about by the action of the revolv¬ 
ing arms is to accelerate their motion and 
overcome any tendency to stick. In this 
manner, the shutes will be supplied with 
pulleys as rapidly as the machine below 
can dispose of them. 

Once in the shute B, the pulley falls to 
the bottom, and into position where it can 
be tightly clutched, slowly revolved and 
held in position while the edges of two 
emery-wheels revolving rapidly in oppo¬ 
site directions are brought up against it. 
This clutching process is effected by the 
spindle C, Figs. 1 and 2, which has a hori¬ 
zontal shifting motion, the same as that 
used in a clutch coupling. As the wheels 
of the machine revolve, a cam, D, gives to 
the spindle C a lateral motion, so that its 
inner end passes beyond the line of the 
shute, and allows the pulley casting to 
drop down by its own weight on to the 
gate E arranged to receive it. An instant 
later the cam D has passed beyond, and 
the spindle C being disengaged, is pulled 
back into position by a strong spring F. 
A small center or pin on the end of the 
spindle fits into the hole in the pulley, 
while the surrounding surface of the 
spindle end tightly clutches the face of 
the pulley and imparts to it a steady mo¬ 
tion. It remains in this position until it 
is polished. Two emery wheels, XX, 
Fig. 1, are brought up against it on oppo¬ 
site sides, both of them revolving in di¬ 
rections contrary to that in which the 
pulley is moving. One of the emery 
wheels has a convex edge, which fits into 
the groove of the pulley, and polishes 
it almost instantly. The other emery 
wheel is considerably thicker than 
the pulley, and has a square edge, 
which is brought up against the two 
sharp rims that border the groove and con¬ 
stitute the largest circumference of the 
pulley, thus grinding these rims smooth 
at the same time that the groove is being 
polished. In order that the sharp nm may 
not cut creases into this thick emery wheel, 
the latter receives from a cam a very slow 
and slight lateral motion back and forth. 


thus equalizing the wear. The emery 
wheels are located at the foot of the verti¬ 
cal arms, as shown in Figs. 1 and 5. These 
arms are brought together by a heavy 
spiral spring (8, Fig. 5), and are thrown 
apart by a cam (H) for a sufficient length 
of time to admit of dropping the finished 
pulley and substituting a rough one. As 
the emery wheels must decrease in 
diameter through wear, a hand wheel (I, 
Figs. 1, 2 and 5) is provided by which the 
attendant at intervals can move the arms 
inward. The machine is so constructed 
that each pulley is subjected to exactly 
the same amount of grinding—that is to 


say, the polish in each case represents ex¬ 
actly the same amount of emery wheel sur¬ 
face travel, whatever may be the diameter 
of the emery wheel. This result is accom¬ 
plished by use of different pulleys as at R. 
When a pulley has been polished to a 
proper degree, the arms on which the 
emery wheel are located are driven apart 
by the cam (H), as already explained. The 
spindle which clutches the pulley is 
thrown outward by its cam, a gate opens, 
and the pulley is released and allowed to 
drop into a receptacle set under the shute. 
At the instant of its release, a ram (K, 
Fig. 2), situated just above the clutch 
spindle, is driven forward, and its end en¬ 
ters the center or axle hole of the pulley 
next in order, thus holding up the entire 


column of pulleys in the shute while the 
release of the finished one is being 
effected. When the gate at the bottom of 
the shute closes again, the ram is with¬ 
drawn and the column of pulleys moves 
down, the lowest being centered, clutched 
and polished as above described. This 
operation goes on, over and over again, at 
the bottom of each of the shutes (B). 


Steam Jet Phenomena. 

Herr R. Von Helmholtz has sent to 
Wiedemann'% Annalem some observations 
made by himself upon a jet of steam. He 


remarks that a jet of steam escaping from 
a hole of 1 or 2 mm. diameter, 
lighted obliquely and observed upon a 
black background, is invisible at the lower 
extremity, and presents toward the top 
the well-known whitish appearance. This 
aspect may be modified in many ways. If 
an electrified point is brought neir the 
steam, the jet immediately becomes azure 
blue, or, according to the power of the 
electrical machine, purple, red, yellow, 
green, &c. These tints are intimately con¬ 
nected with the dimensions of the liquid 
drops, and hence it follow s that the elec¬ 
trical point has the power of provoking 

condensation of the supersaturated vapor 

which is found at the lower part of the 
jet. The same result is obtained by bring- 



Fig. 2.— Partied Vertical Section. 




Fig. 3.—Detail of a 
Pulley Shute. 
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ing near to the steam jet a platinum wire 
made brightly incandescent by an electri¬ 
cal current, or silver, iron, copper or brass 
wires simply made red hot in a flame, or 



Fig A.—Enlarged View of Arms Carrying 
Emery Wheels. 


even glass heated below the red, or an or¬ 
ganic matter, wood, paper, &c., in a state 
of slow combustion. The products of any 
flame whatever, with the exception of the 
flame of pure alcohol, directed upon the 


jet steam by the aid of a chimney or by 
simple blowing, produce a very energetic 
effect. Finally, traces of certain chemical 
substances introduced into the steam jet 



Fig. 5.— Detail of Emery Wheel 
Mechanism. 


cause the same modification. Among these 
are hydrochloric and nitric acid, but con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid especially shows 
the phenomenon. It is known that solid 
dust particles provoke the condensation of 


I supersaturated vapors, but their presence 
cannot be invoked here to explain the pre¬ 
ceding facts. 

The author is of opinion that they may 
be attributed to a molecular concussion, 
the effect of which mqy be compared to 
that of mechanical concussion upon super¬ 
heated or supersaturated liquids. A flame, 
for example, is the scene of closely 
approximated and extremely varied move¬ 
ments, and the chemical atoms which are 
incessantly passing in it from one combi¬ 
nation to another are found in every kind 
of unstable condition. These movements 
and changeful states of equilibrium leave 
their traces iu the products of combustion 
at a certain distance from the flame prop¬ 
erly so called, and determine the observed 
phenomena. The luminous effect pro¬ 
duced a* the extremity of an electrified 
point and the presence of ozone in its 
vicinity show that this point is the cause 
of concussions comparable to those pro¬ 
voked by active combustion, and the 
analogy between the tw'o phenomena is 
found again in the fact that they both fur¬ 
nish means for making electricity pass 
through gas. As to solid incandescent 
bodies, they can act either through the 
emission of solid particles from their sur¬ 
faces or by the chemical concussions which 
they communicate to the surrounding 
gases. _ 


The Sioux City Bridge.—The Sioux 
City Bridge, for the Chicago and ‘North¬ 
western Railroad Company, w r hich was 
opened to traffic 5th mst., is the seven¬ 
teenth bridge over the Missouri River. 
The bridge is of the Pratt truss type. It 
is designed to carry a moving load of 3000 
pounds to the lineal foot, or a continuous 
train of the heaviest locomotives. It 
would require five times such a strain to 
break down the bridge. The hight of the 
span—54 feet above average stage of 
water—permits steamboats to pass under 
it. The top of the span is 57 £ feet above 
the top of the piers. The total cost of the 
bridge was $1,375,000. The bridge itself 
consists of one approach span on the east 
side of the river, and four main spans of 
400 feet each, all made wholly of steel 
and resting on one abutment and five main 
piers of the best kind of granite masonry. 
The four west piers are on pneumatic 
foundations, the east one on piles. The 
three river piers are each 144 feet high, 
reaching 90 feet below' and 84 feet above 
an average stage of w ater. This is 10 feet 
below the deepest pier previously built in 
the Missouri River. The piers rest in 
gravel. They are 28 x 60 feet on the bot¬ 
tom and 9 x 36 feet at the top. They 
weigh 7300 tons each. The two shore 
piers are somew’hat shorter and smaller. 


The test suit brought by John W. S. 
Earnshaw against Collector Cadwalader, 
of Philadelphia, to recover alleged excess 
of duties on imported iron ore, is to be 
carried to the United States Supreme 
Court on appeal from a verdict rendered 
against the plaintiff, and on Tuesday 
the motion for a new’ trial was withdraw n. 
The suit involves the question of allow¬ 
ance for moisture in assessing the duty on 
imported iron ore. 


A scheme is on foot to connect Perth 
Amboy and Staten Island with a bridge, 
to be built across the Staten Island Sound, 
and steps have been taken to put it in 
more definite shape by applying to the 
next Legislature for the passage of a bill 
the general object of w hich is to author¬ 
ize the erection of a bridge across the 
Kill von Kull, to project from a point in 
Middlesex County at or very near Perth 
Amboy, to a point opposite in Staten 
Island, in Westfield, Richmond County. 
The capital to be expended will be 
♦ 1 , 000 , 000 . _ ~ . 



Fig. 6 .—General Plan. 
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The Kunstadter Steering Screw. 


We were given an opportunity last week 
of examining the Kunstadter screw steer¬ 
ing and propelling apparatus, which is at 
present being completed at the Vulcan 
Iron Works, at Jersey City, for the new 
Boston fire-boat, together with the engines 
and boilers, which latter, we may remark 
here incidentally, are of a novel type of 
water-tube design. Having illustrated 
and described the Kunstadter screw, as 
applied to the Navy-Yard tug Nina, in our 
issue of August 6, 1885, it is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary for us to go into the matter in 
detail here. We will simply repeat briefly 
that Mr. Kunstadter arranges two screws 
m line with each other, one behind the 
other, the steering screw, so-called, being 
on a separate piece of shafting, which is 
connected to the main shaft by a universal 
joint, enabling the steering screw, which 
is mounted aft, to be turned either to 
starboard or to port up to an angle of 45°, 
and thus adding its influence to that of 
the rudder in turning the vessel. The 
rudder itself may accordingly be made 
much smaller than is ordinarily the case 
without in the least detracting from the 
superior maneuvering capacity of the ship. 
The universal joint has several features of 
excellence and some advantages which are 
not found iD the device as ordinarily con¬ 
structed, special precautions being adopted 
to prevent working loose of the pins. 

In the case of the Boston boat the screws 
are of the same diameter, but different 
pitch, and the rudder extends behind the 
steering screw. In this respect the ar¬ 
rangement differs somewhat from that 
adopted in the tug Nina, where the steer¬ 
ing screw was of considerably smaller di¬ 
ameter than the main propeller, and its 
separate shaft extended through a sleeve 
in the rudder, the supplementary screw 
thus being at the extreme end. It is a 
noteworthy circumstance that in the case 
of the Boston boat the propellers, as well 
as stern frame, are steel castings, having 
been turned out at Cleveland, and are 
claimed to be the first of the kind in the 
country. Facilities had been provided at 
the Vulcan Works for slowly revolving 
the screws, thus giving a good opportun¬ 
ity for examination of the working of the 
apparatus. The fire-boat to which it is 
to be applied will measure 125 feet along 
the keel, and the engine will develop 750 
horse-power. 

Mr. Kunstadter informs us also that the 
new Hoboken ferry-boat Bergen, which, 
as is known, is fitted up with triple-expan¬ 
sion engines and a propeller at each end, 
mounted upon one continuous shaft in 
place of the customary paddle-wheels, will 
be fitted up. with his screw after a few pre¬ 
liminary tnps. Besides adding to the 
maneuvering capacity of the vessel, the 
appliance materially augments the speed. 


Extraction of Oil from Wood.— Re¬ 
ferring to the extraction of oil from wood 
in Sweden, to which we directed attention 
some time ago, La Nature , in a recent 
issue, says that it is becoming year by year 
a more important industry. Those parts 
of the trees which have hitherto been re¬ 
garded as useless, such as the stumps and 
roots, are no longer left in the forest to 
rot, but are subjected to various methods 
of treatment, by which not only wood oil, 
but also turpentine, creosote, acetic acid, 
charcoal and tar are obtained from them. 
The oil, as it is now usually extracted, 
cannot be burnt in ordinary lamps, for it 
smokes too much. But it may be used in 
special lamps, which are not dissimilar to 
tne usual photogen lamps. The latter can 
easily be adapted to wood oil, and when 
the oil is mixed with a certain quantity of 
photogen it may be consumed in ordinary 
lamps. It costs about 3d. per pint; it 
does not explode, and lasts 25 times longer 


than photogen. When intended for light¬ 
ing it is extracted wholly from pines and 
firs. Thirty factories in Sweden are said 
to make its extraction part of their busi¬ 
ness, and the production is referred to as 
considerable. 


Core Ovens at the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Company’s Works. 


Through the courtesy of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company, of Providence, 
R. I., we are enabled to present on this 
page engravings representing a general 


view and a section of the core ovens de¬ 
signed by them and made for their own 
use. 

The general arrangement of the ovens is 
at once apparent from Fig. 1. In several 
respects it is decidedly superior to * the 
common oven with a fire-pit in one cor¬ 
ner. The distinctive feature is a rectangu¬ 
lar cast-iron stove or flue or smoke-box, 
which is connected with the fire-box, and 
runs inside the oven, back and forth, in 
several tiers along the sides and across the 
end, thoroughly distributing the heat, and 
forming a series of shelves upon which 
core plates can be placed. There is a 
damper near the outer end, and the flue is 
connected with a chimney where there is 
a good draft. The stove is similar to the 
fire-box of an ordinary horizontal boiler; 
a light fire can be carried, and the fuel 


properly utilized. Cores can be baked 
well in any part of the oven, and are free 
from the ashes, smoke and gases of the 
fire. 

The flues and stove are better shown in 
Fig. 2, and the direction of the draft is 
indicated by the arrows. The arrange¬ 
ment may be modified according to the 
position and size of the ovens in which it 
is used, and it is suitable either for small 
ovens where only small cores are baked, 
or for larger ovens where a carriage is used 
with adjustable shelves, on which cores of 
any size are placed. The ovens can also 
be made with the stove at the left of the 


door, or arranged for using two stoves, 
either one or both being employed as de¬ 
sired. The dotted lines in Fig. 2 repre¬ 
sent the parts that may be shortened or 
lengthened as required by the length of 
the oven. A number of the leading loco¬ 
motive and machine-tool builders are 
using the Brown & Sharpe oven, and pro¬ 
nounce it satisfactory. 


Judge Cooley says he does not think 
that any part of the Interstate law will be 
repealed. On the contrary, some of its 
provisions may be made more stringent. 
He called the attention of railroad men at 
Chicago to the fact that rate cutting, the 
payment of commissions, &c., were all 
violations of the Interstate law, that could, 
upon conviction, be punished by the in¬ 
fliction of a fine of $5000 for each offense. 



Fig. 1.—General View Showing Portion of Interior. 
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A New Automatic Engine. 

We present on this page an engraving 
of a new automatic engine brought out by 
John Ramming, 304-306 S. Main street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The bed is a combination ot the box and 
girder type, possessing strength and ri¬ 
gidity, together with compactness. The 
pillow block is fitted up with a heavy 
phosphor-bronze shell, and gun-metal 
quarter boxes partly tilled with babbitt 
metal, and has convenient adjusting facili¬ 
ties. The length of the connecting rod 
is calculated on a basis of three times the 
length of the stroke of the engine, and is 
fitted up with stub ends and gibs, and 
keys of such proportion as to admit the 
use of wrist-pins of a diameter of more 
than one-fourth the diameter of the cylin¬ 
der. The crosshead has its wrist-pin in 
center of bearings. The cylinder has 
short steam passages and a large exhaust 
port, and is bolted direct to the end of the 


The cylinder is covered with a heavy 
sheet-brass jacket, and the cylinder head 
and steam chest have polished nickel- 
lated covers. The engine is claimed to 
e economical, and is made in sizes from 
30 to 300 horse-power. 


The Federation of Labor. 

The third annual National Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor was 
held in St. Louis, the president being 
Samuel Gompers, who was formerly a 
leader among the cigarmakers. This new 
organization of trade unions, which con¬ 
ducts its operations quietly, but without 
secrecy, has, within two years, risen to 
proportions of vast magnitude in the 
United States. It is now numerically the 
strongest labor organization in the world. 
According to a report recently issued from 
headquarters there are over 3000 local 
unions in affiliation with it, and its total 


Coal Miners’ Protective Association, Horse 
Collar Makers’ National Union, Tailors’ 
National Progressive Union, Furniture 
Workers’ National Union, American Flint- 
Glass Workers’ Union, Granite Stone¬ 
cutters’ National Union, Iron Molders’ 
National Union, Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers, Journey¬ 
men Barbers’ National Union, Metal 
Workers’ National Union, Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators, Shoe Lasters’ 
National Union, Custom Tailors’ National 
Union, Textile Workers’ Progressive Union 
of North America, International Typo¬ 
graphical Union, Umbrella, Pipe and Cane 
Workers’ Union of America, and the 
Wood Carvers’ National Union. 

Some of the titles in the foregoing list 
represent a very large membership. The 
Brotherhood ot Carpenters has 63,000 en¬ 
rolled members in 445 cities; the Iron 
Molders’ Union has 28,000 members; the 
Cigarmakers’ Union has 28,000; the Amal¬ 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel 



NEW AUTOMATIC ENGINE, BUILT BY JOHN RAMMING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


engine bed. A false head, which acts as 
a packing chamber for the piston-rod on 
the outside and for a cylinder centering- 
piece inside, is forced into a bored open¬ 
ing in the end of the bed. The cylinder 
is finished on the bottom, and rests on a 
planed extension-piece which supports 
the full length of the cylinder. Auto¬ 
matic segmental cast-iron piston packing 
of improved design is usea in the cylin¬ 
der. There are two main valves and two 
cut-off valves of simple balanced design 
worked by two eccentrics with wide 
wearing surfaces. The governor is especi¬ 
ally designed to meet the requirements of 
this style of valve, and is very sensitive to 
changes of speed. It can be adjusted to 
miy required speed while the engine is 
running. This engine, owing to the con¬ 
struction of the valves, is claimed to give 
full opening for the admission of steam 
at a valve travel of f inch. The engines 
can be run at high speed. 

Special attention is called to the fact 
that there is not a single spring used of 
any kind in connection with the governor 
or valves. All wrist-pins, piston and 
valve-rods are of steel. The connecting- 
rod and engine-shaft are hammered iron. 


membership runs as high, in round num¬ 
bers, as 635,000. It is organized on the 
principle of the independence of the trade 
and labor unions belonging to it. Each 
of them retains the right of managing its 
own affairs without interference, and the 
Federation merely deals with those gen¬ 
eral questions in which all of them are in¬ 
terested, and upon which united action 
is considered desirable. Its assestments 
are very light; it has but few officers. 
Their powers are very restricted, and it 
has not yet suffered from secessions, bick¬ 
erings, or the ambitioD of its leaders. 
The dues of its members are but £ cent 
per month, or 3 cents per year, and the 
wages of its president are but $100 per 
mouth. Upon its roster of unions are to 
be found such diverse trades as these: 

Bakers’ National Union, International 
Boiler Makers’ Union, Cabinet Makers’ 
National Union, Beer Brewers’ National 
Union, International Boatmen’s Union, 
National Union of Coopeis, German- 
American Typographia, Bro h irhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Cig.rmikers’ In¬ 
ternational Union, National Federation of 
Miners and Mine Laborers, Miners and 
Mine Laborers’ Amalgamated Association, 

,D 


Workers has over 35,000; the Journey 
men Bakers’National Union, 19,000; the 
Federation of Miners, 25,000; the Interna¬ 
tional Typographical Union, 35,000, and so 
on to the eud of the chapter. Many of 
these organizations have well filled treas¬ 
uries, and expend large suras annually in 
the maintenance of their various benefit 
features. The American Federation is an 
outgrowth from several old bodies, which 
were vigorous in their time, but which had 
objectionable features that have been care¬ 
fully removed from the present organiza¬ 
tion. It was as far back as 1866 that the 
National Labor Union Congress, formed 
here in imitation of the British Trade 
Union Congress, was held, but it was split 
to pieces on the rock of party politics. It 
was not until 1886 that the American Fed¬ 
eration in its present form, which is non¬ 
political, was successfully established, and 
it is since that time it has expanded into 
the proportions here spoken of. 


During a recent trial trip on Delaware 
Bay the dynamite cruiser Vesuvius, under 
forced dralt, developed a speed of 21.47 
i knots per hour. The contract calls for 
I a speed of only 20 knots. 
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The Kansas City Bolt and Nat 
Works. 


The works of the Kansas City Bolt and 
Nut Company, of Kansas City, Mo., are 
now running and ready lor orders of any 
kind in their line, having just been com¬ 
pleted. This company was incorporated 
April 6, 1888, and the construction of their 
plant has been pushed with remarkable 
vigor to get it into operation so soon. 
The directors of the company are J. H. 
Sternbergh and Philip Sternbergh, of 
Reading, Pa., and J. C. Howes, Hillerv 
Missemer and Horace A. Keefer, of Kansas 
City, Mo. J. H. Sternbergh is president, 
J. C. Howes is vice-president and treasurer, 
and Hillery Missemer is general manager 
and secretary. The capital stock of the 
company is $200,000. The works are 
located four miles east of the business 
center of Kansas City on the lines of the 
Missouri and Pacific Railway, the Kansas 
City and Southern Railway and the Kansas 
City, Independence and Park Railway. 
Through the connections of the Missouri 
Pacific and the Belt Line railways the 
works are enabled to receive freight and 
make shipments over all the roads enter¬ 
ing Kansas City. 

The plant of this company embraces a 
rolling mill, 90 x 120 feet; spike and nut 
forging shop, 41 x 100 feet; bolt and 
washer shop, 40 x 100 feet; machine shop, 
40 x 30 feet; burrinp and tumbling shop, 
40 x 70 feet; threading department, 41 x 
100 feet, and the necessary engine-house, 
warehouse and other buildings of a less 
important character. The rolling mill is 
fitted with a six-door regenerative gas¬ 
heating furnace of the newest type, with a 
working hearth 7 feet by 18 feet, supplied 
with gas from two of the Swindell 
Construction Company’s latest improved 
gas producers. For the present the iron 
made will be rolled on a 10-inch train. 
The castings, rolls and other parts of this 
train were made from new patterns espe¬ 
cially for this mill. The capacity of the 
mill when in good working order will be 
20 tons of merchant bar, nut and bolt iron 
daily. The bolt, nut and spike depart¬ 
ments are supplied with machinery and 
tools of the most improved patterns. The 
iron in these departments is heated with 
crude oil on the Aerated Fuel Company’s 
system, the quality of the work thus 
being greatly improved as compared with 
the results from the use of coal, while the 
iron is also •entirely free from scale and 
other defects. 

The company will manufacture a great 
variety of bolts and nuts, washers, nvets. 
railway spikes, and also splice bars ana 
merchant bar iron. They will make a 
specialty of the Harvey patent grip track 
bolt, the patents for which they own. 
They occupy a very excellent location at 
Kansas City to secure an important share 
of the trade of the West in the lines in 
which they have embarked, and, as the 
company’s officers are men of long experi¬ 
ence in this particular branch of manufact¬ 
ure, a bright future seems to be assured. 
Their success will have great influence in 
determining the future movements of other 
manufacturers who are now canvassing the 
advantages of various Western points with 
a view to the erection of works nearer 
their customers. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of 
Philadelphia, are approaching the close of 
a year of extraordinary prosperity and 
activity. From January last to the pres¬ 
ent time they have delivered 654 new loco¬ 
motives. This is the largest production 
in any year since the works have been m 
existence. In 1887 for the entire year the 
works delivered 653 locomotives; this 
year, by the time it. closes, they will have 
delivered over 700. The contracts have 


included 50 locomotives for the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad Company and 60 for the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com¬ 
pany. Five locomotives have been shipped 
to the Dom Pedro Segundo Railway Com¬ 
pany, in Brazil, and 30 to the Provincial 
Railway Company, of Buenos Ayres. Mr. 
John H. Converse, of the firm of Burn¬ 
ham, Parry, Williams & Co,, says that the 


Compound Ide Engine. 

The Foundry and Machine Department 
of the Harrisburg Car Mfg. Company, at 
Harrisburg, Pa., are building for Messrs. 
John Post, Jr., <& Co , of Boston, an Ide 
compound engine. It is intended, we un¬ 
derstand, for the Plymouth Electric Light 
Company, of Plymouth, Mass. The nature 



Fig. 1 .—Sectional Plan. 
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large demand for locomotives is mainly 
attributable to the prosperous activity of 
railway traffic throughout this country and 
South America. 


The Asylum street bridge of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railway 
was tested last week and showed a deflec¬ 
tion of only J inch of the main girders 
under a load of 355,980 pounds, returning 
to position when the load was taken off. 
The span is 77 feet. The bridge was built 
by the Berlin Bridge Company, of Berlin, 
Conn. 


of the design will be understood from the 
elevation and plan which we give. 

The simple Ide automatic engine as 
originally brought out, and subsequently 
improved, we have illustrated and de- 
senbed in previous issues, and need, there¬ 
fore, not enter into all the details of con¬ 
struction of the present form. The high- 
pressure cylinder is provided with the Ide 
automatic cut-off governor, and steam will 
be cut off in it at one-third stroke. The 
low-pressure cylinder will cut off positively 
at one-third stroke, the proportions being 
such that each engine will do an equal 
amount of work. The low-pressure cut- 
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off, however, is adjustable. The cranks 
are placed at an angle of 90°, which in¬ 
sures more uniform motion. The connec¬ 
tion between the two cylinders is made 
flexible, so that expansion will not disturb 
their alignment. The connection between 
the two engines is also very direct, and 
makes a recover of sufficient capacity to 
admit of an initial pressure in the second 
cylinder about equal to the final pressure 
in the first. The exhaust in neither case 
passes through the valve, but is provided 
at each end of the valve for exhaust. 
Steam is taken in the center, so that the 
heat of the live ste^m is not so readily con¬ 
ducted to the atmosphere by the exhaust, 
or, in case of condensing, to the condenser. 
The connection between the two cylinders 
is protected by non-conducting material, 
ana covered with a jacket. The latter is 
Allowed to be free at one end, so that there 


1887, and brought the total freight ton-42-inch diameter steam cylinder and 


nage for the season to December 1 up to 
6,409,278 tons. This, a Cleveland paper 
remarks, is doubtless the greatest volume 
of business which has ever passed through 
any ship canal in an equal period. It is 
about the usual tonnage of the Suez Canal 
for an entire year, snowing a monthly 
traffic twice as great as that of the famous 
highway opened through the Egyptian 
sands by Count de Lesseps. The growth 
of the commerce of the great lakes is won¬ 
derful, even in this land of industrial 
marvels. 

The Cameron Iron and Coal Company. 

In our issue of last week we made men¬ 
tion of the fact that the new blast furnace 
of the Cameron Iron and Coal Company, 
at Emporium, Pa., had been put in blast. 
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Fig. 2 .—End Elevation . 


84-inch blast cylinder. The engines were 
built by the Scott Foundry Department of 
the Reading Iron Works, at Reading, Pa. 
Our hoist is worked by a 12 x 12 double¬ 
cylinder engine, built by the Crane Mfg. 
Company, of Chicago. The cast house is 
of brick, 150 x 50 feet, and stock house, 
now building, by Riter & Conley, ot Pitts¬ 
burgh, is of wrought iron, 75 x 192 feet. 
We expect to use our own coal, and are 
now erecting 100 coke ovens for that pur¬ 
pose. Our ores will be brought from the 
Lake Superior region, Wayne County, 
N. Y., and Centre County, Pa., and will 
be used in conjunction with our local car¬ 
bonates in the manufacture of foundry 
irons. It is the intention of the company 
to increase the plant as the business justi¬ 
fies, and the anticipation is that finally four 
furnaces will be built, and T have laid out 
the plant with that in view. We have 
been in operation since the 30th ult., and 
trust to show creditably in the market ere 
long.” 

The Heroult Aluminium Process.— 

The Heroult process for the production of 
aluminium, though electrical, differs from 
that of Messrs. Cowles Brothers in being, 
in the main, electrolytic. The furnace has 
a carbon pole at the top and the current 
passes through it and down through the 
melted aluminium oxide to an electrode of 
molten aluminium at the bottom of the 
furnace. As the above takes place the 
aluminium oxide is decomposed, the oxy¬ 
gen passing upward and combining with 
the carbon block, while the molecules of 
aluminium pass downward and are merged 
in the bath of molten metal. The furnace 
is a carbon block hollowed out to a suit¬ 
able shape and surrounded by an iron 
frame. There is an opening in the bottom 
of the furnace for drawing off the reduced 
aluminium. The distance of the upper 
carbon electrode from the alumin¬ 
ium is regulated by an attendant and is 
kept as small as possible. The ore gener¬ 
ally used is alumina and the process is a 
continuous one, but* can hardly be consid¬ 
ered as any very great advance on previous 
methods, as on an average 15 horse-power 
hours are required for the production of 1 
pound of the metal. Works have been 
erected at Neuhausen, Switzerland, for 
carrying out the process on a commercial 
scale, the power required being furnished 
by a turbine of 800 horse-power. 
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will be no resistance to expansion and con¬ 
traction. 

The two engines are securely doweled and 
bolted to a base-plate, with a planed sur¬ 
face. This plate is allowed to project a 
trifle on both ends of the engine. It can 
be put upon the foundation, and, with the 
use of straight-edge, can be brought prop¬ 
erly into line. The projections on the end 
enable examination at any time, to deter¬ 
mine whether it has been drawn out of 
line. The engines may therefore be dis¬ 
mantled, shipped separately and erected 
without liability of getting them im¬ 
properly set up. Both cylinders, as shown 
in Fig. 2, are provided with the Ide safety 
caps, in which the cylinder condensation 
water accumulates, and which will give way 
before any serious strain can come on the 
cyHnder heads. When broken, they can 
be easily replaced. The cylinders measure 
10 and 17 inches in diameter, and have a 
14-inch stroke. The engine will run at a 
speed of 240 revolutions per minute. 


The last month of any considerable traffic 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal showed 
a gain of 105,000 tons over November, 


We have since received from Joseph Hunt, 
general manager of the firm, some addi¬ 
tional advices regarding the new furnace. 
11 The furnace just blown in was built by the 
Cameron Iron and Coal Company, at Em¬ 
porium, to consume the coal on their prop¬ 
erty, and, incidentally, to also use such 
carbonate ores as they may mine, there 
being, from the developments made, indi¬ 
cations of a large amount on the property 
and contiguous to it in this coal basin. 
We have located, the furnace at Emporium, 
as it is at the junction of the Western New 
York and Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Pittsburgh and Erie Railroad, thus secur¬ 
ing easy access to the Eastern and Western 
markets, and also Buffalo and the New 
York State markets. The furnace was 
erected under my design and supervision, 
by Riter & Conley, of Pittsburgh. It is 
16 feet at the bosh and 75 feet in hight, 
and has three fire-brick stoves, each 18 x 70 
feet, of Taws & Hartman’s latest design. 
We have 1000 horse-power of the Heine 
safety boiler, built by J. P. Witherow, of 
Pittsburgh, and two blowing engines, with 
a new and excellent type of steam valves, 
allowing a large change in cutting off 
steam. Each engine has a 5-foot stroke, 


Rust-Proof Wrapping Paper.—A jiew 
method for preparing paper for wrapping 
metallic articles to prevent tarnishing, says 
an exchange, consists in incorporating with 
the paper or applying to its surface a fine 
powaer of metallic zinc in such a manner 
that it will adhere, so that when silver, 
copper, brass, or iron articles are wrapped 
in the paper they will be preserved from 
rusting or tarnishing by reason of the mere 
affinity of the zinc for sulphureted hydro¬ 
gen, chlorine or acid gases or vapors, and 
preventing them from rusting or tarnish¬ 
ing the metallic articles wrapped in such 
paper. This is done by sifting on the 
sheet of paper pulp, while it is in the proc¬ 
ess of manufacture, and before it is pressed- 
and dried, a metallic zinc powder, known 
in commerce as blue powder, in convenient 
quantity, about to the extent of one-half 
the weight of the dried paper. The pa¬ 
per is then run between the press rolls and 
over the drying cylinders in the ordinary 
manner. The zinc powder will adhere to 
the paper and be partly incorporated with 
it in greater or less quantity, as the sheet 
of paper pulp is more or less thick or more 
or less wet. The paper may also be sized 
with glue or starch and then dusted with 
the zinc powder, or the zinc powder may 
be mixed w lta the size or starch, and then 
applied to the surface of the paper by well- 
known methods. 
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The Victor Radiator. | 

Among the new forms of radiators for 
steam and hot water recently put on the 
market is the Victor radiator, offered to the 
trade by the Kelly & O’Hara Mfg.Co., 160 
Broadway, New York, the radiator being j 
the joint invention of Mr. Patrick J. Kelly 
and Mr. Thomas W. O’Hara. A general 
view of the double-loop radiator Is shown 
in Fig. 1, while a sectional view of one of ' 
the loops is presented in Fig. 2, the latter 
illustrating by arrows the course of the 
steam. The radiator is constructed in sec¬ 
tions, each consisting of one or more inverted 
U shaped tubes and a hollow base, the in¬ 
terior of the latter being divided into com¬ 
partments, corresponding and connecting 
with the ends of the tubes. Each loop is 
cast m one piece, and the loops, we un¬ 
derstand, are capable of being so joined 
together that either steam or hot wat**r 
may be circulated through them in a di¬ 


radiator. The ends of these bolts are 
shown in Fig. 1, while the sockets 
through which they pass are indicated on 
the broken view, Fig. 2. According to 
the circular issued by the Kelly & O’Hara 
Mfg. Co , the Victor radiator is made in 
one-row of loops 6 inches wide, and in two- 
rows of loops 12 inches wide. The one- 
row radiators are from 24 to 42 inches 
high, and contain from 2 to 20 loops, the 
extreme heating surface being from 4$ to 
85 square feet. The two-row radiators 
have from 4 to 40 loops, are from 24 to 42 
inches high, and contain from to 170 
square feet of heating surface. 

Chicago Shippers and Pooling. 


Shippers and business men generally in 
Chicago have conferred with reference to 
the proposed establishment of railroad 
pools, and, while there are some differences 


no undue advantage over him, and busi¬ 
ness will seek its natural channels. The 
Interstate Commerce law could certainly 
be amended in many particulars where its 
operation is against the roads, which, on 
account of the local traffic, are prohib¬ 
ited from competing for through traffic. 
Whether an amendment sanctioning the 
formation of pools would cover this case is 
difficult to say. Under certain conditions 
it might do so, but the conditions would 
need to be tightly drawn and unbreakable.” 
To the same effect is the statement of John 
V. Farwell, head of the house of John V. 
Farwell & Co., in which Senator Farwell 
is a partner, viewing the situation philo¬ 
sophically. 4 4 Rate cutting between op¬ 
posing railroads is m erely the natural ad¬ 
justment of rates which have for some 
reason or other become excessive or disor- 
anized,” said he. 4 ‘The public generally 
oes not suffer much by it, but on the 
other hand the advantage is so slight it is 


Fig. 1 .—General View of Radiator. 


Fig. 2.— Sectional View of Loop. 




THE VICTOR RADIATOR. THE KELLY & O’HARA MFG. CO., BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


rect and continuous current. The steam, 
as shown, passes up one channel, down the 
middle, across the bottom, up the right- 
hand side and finally down again on the 
outside, and passes into the next section 
through the opening shown at the lower 
right-hand comer. In the next section 
the direction of the current is exactly the 
reverse, and the steam passes on to the 
third section from the opposite lower cor¬ 
ner, the connections between the loops be¬ 
ing at alternate corners. By referring to 
Fig. 1, it will be seen that the flow and 
return pipes are connected at diagonally 
opposite corners of the radiator. The 
claims made for this apparatus are that it 
secures a continuous ana perfect circulation 
of the heating agent. Provision is made 
for collecting and carrying off the water 
of condensation by channels through the 
base, by which means it is prevented from 
flowing or obstructing the course of the 
steam through the tubes. The radiator il¬ 
lustrated consists of unornamented tubes, 2 
inches square, set diamond-wise in direct 
rows. The sections, or loops, are con¬ 
nected together at the bottom by long 
bolts extending the entire length of the 


of opinion, the general sentiment is be¬ 
lieved to be decidedly against their res¬ 
toration. To meet the exigency caused by 
persistent rate-cutting certain amendments 
to the Interstate law are proposed, which 
Senator Cullom believes will receive the 
favorable action of Congress. They pro¬ 
vide for giving three days’ notice by rail¬ 
roads of an intention to lower rates, inflict 
heavy punishment upon shippers who un¬ 
derbill goods, and also make provision for 
the more speedy settlement of cases in 
court arising from a violation of the Inter¬ 
state law. These amendments, it is said, 
were suggested by the Chicago Freight 
Bureau, which has 220 members, of whom 
one is the local Board of Trade. Among 
prominent firms expressing an opinion is 
that of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
wholesale hardware, who take the ground 
that 44 railroad wars are the result of com¬ 
petition carried to excess, and, like every¬ 
thing else which is overdone, are injudic¬ 
ious. An agreement between certain roads 
connecting the same points—say, for ex¬ 
ample, Chicago and St. Paul—is a benefit 
to the business community. A shipper 
then knows his competitor in business has 


hardly worth mention. Business is cer¬ 
tainly interfered with by this element of 
uncertainty, and a low rate, allowing a 
fair profit to railroads and breathing space 
to business men, would be better than any 
pools or combinations among railroads.” 
Many other opinions of leading houses 
coincide. 


Lake Copper Shipments. —The vari¬ 
ous Lake Superior copper mines have 
shipped refined copper as follows by lake 
during the season just ended: 

Pounds. 


Calumet and Hecla 

Atlantic. 

Allouez. 


36,588,006 
. 2,802,135 
50,000 


Central... 
Tamarack 
Osceola... 
Franklin.. 
Huron 



Copper Falls.... 
Evergreen Bluff 

Hilton. 

Ridge Copper Co, 
Other tributors .. 


1J510,000 

6,279.442 

2,321,628 

2,400,342 

1,575,606 

4,541,560 

571,011 

075,006 

26,888 

15,423 

50,895 

7,797 


Total 


50,574,066 
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THE WEEK. 

A consolidation of Southern timber in¬ 
terests has been formed which is said to 
control nearly all the timber cut on the 
South Atlantic Coast. The Southern Pine 
Comp ny, recently formed, and the con¬ 
solidated companies of Darien, in Georgia, 
are both under the presidency of Capt. J. 
H. Hilton, of New York. 


fire aboard ship the underwriters shall 
have absolute control over the cargo. 

It is stated that the docks and build¬ 
ings of the Storage Company, at Girard 
Point, valued at over $4,000,000, will be 
sold under foreclosure, and that the Bal¬ 
timore and Ohio Railroad Company will 
bid for the property in sharp competition 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
which holds many of the bonds. 


Maine is no longer the u Pine Tree 
State, ” the cut of spruce being four times 
the output of pine, which has nearly dis¬ 
appeared, excepting far north, where Cana¬ 
dian and Western pine comes in compe¬ 
tition. 

Salt Lake City shipped, during a single 
week in November, 75 carloads of lead 
and copper ores, iron, slag and bullion, 
and the weekly receipts of late vary from 
$90,000 to $155,000 in value. 

Four street railway lines in St. Louis 
have been purchased by Chicago capitalists 
for $3,600,000. 

Two more private tests of the new proc¬ 
ess known as electric sugar refining have 
been made. The crystals made are en¬ 
tirely different from any other. While 
some in the trade will u not be surprised 
to find it is all it claims to be, ” t his opinion 
is not shared by all alike. 

TheHaytian Consul-General, Mr. Bassett, 
has been recalled. No reason assigned. Cuth- 
bert Singleton is Consul pro tem. 

Eleven iron bridges will be substituted 
for wooden ones on the New York, Prov¬ 
idence and Boston Railroad, at a cost of 
about $90,000. 

• President Gompers, of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, in his address before the 
Convention, at Cleveland, denounced Mas¬ 
ter Workman Powderly, and referred, in 
an unfriendly spirit, to the attitude of the 
Knights of Labor toward trades unions. 

The police census of Albany makes the 
population 103,000. 

Japan and Mexico have mutually signed 
a treaty of amity and commerce, through 
their respective ministers at Washington. 

The competition of rival American-built 
railways in Mexico has induced heavy 
cutting of rates on European merchandise, 
to the detriment of export interests in the 
United States, and especially harmful to 
American manufacturing interests. 

The Chicago Opera House, a supposed 
fire-proof structure of imposing appear¬ 
ance, caught fire from a calcium light and 
the interior was burned out, at a cost of 
$ 50 , 000 . 

The officials of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad Company adhere to 
their determination to make no vacancies 
among their new men in order to restore 
old men who struck. 

The origin of cotton fires, which occur 
so frequently on 11 tramp ” steamers, while 
they are comparatively rare in the coasting 
trade, forms the subject of a treatise by the 
president of a leading marine insurance 
company in Philadelphia. In consequence 
of this frequency insurance premiums have 
nearly doubled within a year in risks on 
cotton shipped from Atlantic ports to Liv¬ 
erpool, representing a sum equal to about 
$1 ,250,000, which falls mainly on planters 
at the South. It is remarked that on steam¬ 
ers running coastwise loaded with naval 
stores and miscellaneous material, more 
combustible than cotton, only a single fire 
has occurred within about six years. The 
inference is that cotton fires on ocean 
tramps are of incendiary origin and the 
motive is assumed to be a desire to profit 
at the underwriter’s expense. One remedy 
suggested is to insert in all charter parties 
ana bills-lading a condition that in case of 


A mammoth furniture factory is to be 
established at Little Rock, Ark., by citi¬ 
zens of Grand Rapids, Mich., and efforts 
are making to attract others from Northern 
points. 

Thomas Longmore, pipe and tube manu¬ 
facturer, of Walsall, England, who has 
been in Pittsburgh several days studying 
the American method of manufacturing 
pipe, has engaged two practical workmen 
to go to England, and intends to have im¬ 
provements introduced in his works simi¬ 
lar to those in this country. 

The riotous scenes in Birmingham, Ala., 
last Saturday week are said to have cost 
merchants in that city $250,000 as a con¬ 
sequence of the interruption of trade. 

The annual report of the Chief of Treas¬ 
ury Special Agents shows a continued and 
remarkable increase in the amount of 
dutiable merchandise shipped without ap¬ 
praisement from ports of first arrival to 
ports of final destination under the Imme¬ 
diate Transportation act of 1880. The 
aggregate invoice value of merchandise 
forwarded in this way for each year since 
the system was established has been as 
follows: 


1881 .$ 14 , 519,000 

1882 . 21 , 440,000 

1883 . 26 , 283,000 

1884 . 27 , 896,000 


1885 .$ 25 , 860,000 

1886 . 29 , 255,000 

1887 . 37 , 017,000 

1887 . 38 , 929,000 


The dutiable value of merchandise han¬ 
dled in this way has increased with even 
greater rapidity, rising from $6,604,000 in 
1881 to $21,218,000 in 1888. The original 
entry of more than two-thirds of the im¬ 
portation has been at New York and the 
final delivery of more than one-fourth has 
been to Chicago, with Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Bos¬ 
ton following in the order given. 


The Boston Exchange is about to erect 
a ten-story building, to be occupied in 
part by banking and trust companies. It 
will have a frontage on State street of 171 
feet. Peabody & Stearns are the architects. 


The imports of raw sugar at this port 
have vastly diminished since the forma¬ 
tion of the sugar trust. As there are no 
other buyers of any consequence, holders 
of sugar are compelled to accept such 
prices as may be offered in the absence of 
competition. 


The total New York investments in 
Panama Canal stock are said not to exceed 
$500,000. The canal dredgers from New 
York claim to be amply protected by col¬ 
lateral. 

The President elect, General Harrison, 
signifies, in response to an invitation from 
the committee, that he will probably be 
able to participate in the Centennial Cele¬ 
bration of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as President of the United 
States, to take place in this city, April 30, 
1889. 

The American contractors who have 
entered into engagements with the Gov¬ 
ernment of ChSi for extensive railroad 
building in that country have already 
made a beginning of that work. More 
than 600 miles of railroad must be finished 
within five years, and the most important 
branches or laterals in a shorter time. The 
latter penetrate spurs of the mountainous 
range parallel with the seacoast to directly 
connect the interior with the several ports 


on the seacoast. The agreement permits 
the importation of 1000 skilled artisans 
and a much large number of common 
laborers if the local resources prove in¬ 
adequate. Large quaL tities of bridge 
material must also be imported, besides 
rolling stock, costing altogether some 
$3,000,000 or $4,000,000. The president of 
the South American Construction Com¬ 
pany, as it is called, is Gen. G. S. Field, for¬ 
merly at the head of the Union Bridge Com¬ 
pany, which built the cantilever bridge at 
Niagara Falls and the structure across the 
Hudson River at Poughkeepsie. The 
vice-president is Col. Newton D. Lord, 
the resident representative of the company 
in Chili, and Frederick Leach is the chief 
engineer of construction. The contract is 
for the building of bridges, stations, ma¬ 
chine shops, and everything complete for 
operation. 

The Missouri Pacific has practically 
abandoned its shops at Sedalia, Mo., since 
the road went into the hands of a receiver, 
and new ones are now to be built at 
Atchison, Kan. The city votes $100,000 
for the purpose. 

The North German Gazette contends 
that the Empire must support the German 
Trading Company in its conflict with the 
Arabs in East Africa, on the ground that 
all foreign traders on that coast will derive 
advantage from their success. 

An American company has obtained 
from the Mexican Government concessions 
for the introduction of water, fuel and gas 
into all the cities and Government build¬ 
ings throughout the Republic. 

Three Canadian Pacific steamers, to¬ 
gether carrying 5,250,000 pounds of tea 
and 760 bales of silk, besides general 
cargo, have lately arrived at Vancouver 
after about 14 days’ average passage from 
Yokohama. A single steamer makes the 
coast connections. 

The Charleston Cotton Exchange is of 
the opinion that with new and improved 
machinery the manufacture of pine-straw 
bagging will become one of the most profit¬ 
able inaustries in the South. 

A convention representing every South¬ 
ern State passed resolutions, at Montgom¬ 
ery, ISthinst., designed to attract Northern 
immigration, mechanics and laborers, men 
gf energy and enterpiise, to engage in 
manufacturing and in other ways develop 
the immense resources of that pari of the 
United States. 

It is understood that a large contract 
for firearms made in this city on account 
of the Legitime Government in Hayti is 
being filled at the rate of 1000 stand by 
each spmi-monthly steamer. 

The Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn 
has purchased the old Dutch Church, on 
Joralemon street, for $325,000, and will 
probably build an extension. 

Since the establishment of a course in 
electrical engineering at Tuft’s College, in 
Boston, the accessions to the number of 
students in that department is so large 
that ample material is at hand for build¬ 
ing up a flourishing technical school. 

The window-glass factories have in¬ 
creased so rapidly in the West that efforts 
are making to form a pool to control pro¬ 
duction. 

The entire sum of $11,500,000 has been 
subscribed for the contemplated Mer¬ 
chants’ Bridge, at 8t. Louis, and contracts 
will soon be made. 


Among the Departmental Decisions for 
October and November, announced by 
J. Johnson, of the Canadian Customs De¬ 
partment, is one that the rate on galvanized 
wrought-iron tubing over 2 inches in diam¬ 
eter is 30 per cent, ad valorem. 
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Iron and Stool. 

The Keystone Iron Works, Limited, of 
Beading, Pa., closed down their entire 
plant on the 1st inst., on account of a lack 
of orders. In the meantime repairs are 
being made, which will take about one 
month to complete. 

The new steel plant of the Phoenix Iron 
Company, at Phoenixville, Pa., was com¬ 
pleted on the 12th inst., and the final test 
of the engines and roll train was made on 
the morning of the 13th inst. Engineer 
John Ferguson, of Pittsburgh, was in 
charge of the work of erecting and testing 
the engines. These engines weigh 870,000 
pounds, and the roll trains weigh 400,000 
pounds. The engines have 2000 pounds 
pressure, and the plant is expected to turn 
out steel suitable for armoring cruisers for 
the Government and for making steel guns 
of any caliber. The plant was put in 
operation on Monday, the 17th inst., for 
the purpose of working down the bearings. 

The blast-furnace employees of the 
Mahoning Valley, Ohio, have received an 
advance of 10 per cent; in their wages, 
taking effect on the 1st inst. The ad¬ 
vance was voluntary on the part of the 
operators. 

The new Soho Furnace of the Moore- 
head-McCleane Company, at Pittsburgh, 
which was put in blast on November 15 
last, is turning out about 225 tons of 
foundry pig iron per day. This is a larger 
output than was anticipated for it by the 
owners. 

The report that the National Tube 
Works Company, of McKeesport, Pa., had 
purchased the plant of the Alikanna Roll¬ 
ing Mill, near Steubenville, Ohio, is 
officially denied by that company. 

The South Chicago rail mill of the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Company 
will be kept in operation through the 
winter, and will probably not stop for 
repairs until March or April, to avoid 
tearing up in cold weather. 

The Union Steel Company, of Chicago, 
have on exhibition in their office a very 
handsome specimen of the steel from* 
which they manufacture rails. It is in 
the shape of a piece of a 70-pound rail, 
of the Rock Island section. It is 14 
inches long and beautifully polished, with 
not a flaw in its surface, and was planed 
from an ingot which had not been an¬ 
nealed. x 

The Scranton Steel Company, Scranton, 
Pa., on Thursday night, December 18, 
bloomed 401 ingots in one turn of 12 
hours, being idle one hour of the time 
changing rolls. 

. The Glamorgan Company, of Lynch¬ 
burg, Va., are now building another cast- 
iron pipe foundry, with a daily capacity 
of 20 tons. They will run on 8-incn, 10- 
inch, 12-inch, 16-inch and 18-inch sizes, 
and hope to be ready for work early in the 
new year. 

Blanche Furnace, of the Etna Iron 
Works, at Ironton, Ohio, was lighted up 
on Saturday, the 8th inst., and on the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday the cast of six beds of 
iron was very satisfactorily and success¬ 
fully made. The furnace is now working 
very satisfactorily on native and Missouri 
ores, and Fire Creek and Connellsville 
coke. 

Belmont Furnace, of the Belmont Nail 
Company, at Wheeling, W. Va., produced 
3400 tons of Bessemer pig iron last month. 

The Suburban Wheel Mfg. Company, 
recently organized at Pittsburgh by capi¬ 
talists of that city, have decided to locate 


their plant at Bissell, on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, about 20 miles from Pitts¬ 
burgh. It is expected that work on the 
new buildings will be commenced in a 
short time. 

The 24-inch department of the plant of 
the National Tube Works Company, at 
McKeesport, Pa., which closed down sev¬ 
eral weeks ago on account of a falling off 
in the demand for that size of pipe, has 
again resumed operations. 

One of the blast furnaces of the Glendon 
Iron Company, at Easton, Pa., which has 
been undergoing repairs for several weeks 
past, was blown in last week. Two more 
idle stacks belonging to the same firm are 
being prepared for blast. 

The new pipe mill of the Reading Iron 
Works, at Reading, Pa., which closed 
down several weeks ago, has again re¬ 
sumed operations. 

Three-quarters of the large iron ship¬ 
building plant of the Globe Iron Works, in 
Cleveland, was destroyed by fire on the 
8th inst. The burned portion of the ship¬ 
yard was 700 feet in length and 50 feet in 
width, and it contained $100,000 worth of 
valuable machinery. Valuable models and 
drawings, the accumulation of years, were 
mined. Four large steel vessels in process 
of construction were saved from damage. 
The loss is approximately fixed at $200, - 
000, and it is probably covered by insur¬ 
ance. The rebuilding of the plant will 
begin as soon as the insurance is adjusted. 

Stack No. 5, of the Allentown Iron 
Works, at Allentown, Pa., was blown in 
on Monday, the 10th inst., after being re- 
lined, and otherwise thoroughly repaired. 
The stack was blown out for repairs about 
a month ago. There are now two stacks 
in blast. The furnace property has been 
transferred to the Allentown Terminal 
Company, by whom it was purchased six 
weeks ago. As soon as the transfer was 
made George F. Baer, of Reading, was 
elected president, and Mr. Alfred Broden. 
superintendent of the Coal and Iron Com¬ 
pany’s furnaces, was chosen general man¬ 
ager of the Allentown Iron Company 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Cntasauqua Mfg. Company, of Cata- 
sauqua, Pa., Mr. James W. Fuller, of that 
lace, was elected to fill the vacancy caused 
y the death of Mr. Fisher Hazard, of 
Mauch Chunk, who had been a member for 
many years. 

The statement was made in our last issue 
that the Chicago Crucible Steel Casting 
Company had been obliged to tear out 
their steel melting furnaces because they 
had found the system on which the fur¬ 
naces were constructed to be a failure. The 
designer and builder of these furnaces is 
J. Zellweger, of 162 La Salle street, Chi¬ 
cago. He controverts the assertion of the 
company and denies that his system of gas 
producers is a failure. Their unsatis 
factory performance at these works was 
the result of experiments made against his 
advice, and through which the furnaces 
were overheated and burned out. In de¬ 
fense of his furnaces he cites their satis¬ 
factory use for various industrial purposes 
at the Joliet Steel Works, the works of the 
Ajax Forge Company, the Fowler Steel 
Car-Wheel Company’s works, the Atkin¬ 
son Car-Spring Works and the factory of 
the Elgin Watch Company. The last- 
named company have used these furnaces 
since 1881. Mr. Zellweger is now putting 
in his third order for furnaces for the Ajax 
Forge Company. These facts are men¬ 
tioned in simple justice to Mr. Zellweger, 
as his furnaces are known to have been 
adopted by the steel casting company, and 
it might be presumed by those not familiar 
with his gas-producing system that its 
success had not been demonstrated any¬ 
where. 


Machinery. 

On Thursday, the 13th inst., a charter 
was issued to the Altoona Mf^. Company, 
of Altoona, Pa., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. The stockholders are: W. A. 
Green, John Lloyd, E. T. Kerns, George 
P. McCullom and G. W. Stratton, of Al¬ 
toona, and John Reilly, of Philadelphia. 
The company are authorized to manufacture 
engines, boilers and cars. 

F. D. Butricks, engineer and machinist, 
New Haven, Conn., has recently added to 
his business the making of hardened steel 
rolls for rolling wire. 

The partnership heretofore existing be¬ 
tween W. P. Duncan, W. R. Jenkins and 
J. H. Lingle, trading under the firm name 
of W. P. Duncan & Co., at Bellefonte, 
Pa., was recently dissolved by mutual 
consent, W. P. Duncan withdrawing. 
The business of the firm will be conducted 
by W. R. Jenkins and J. H. Lingle, under 
the firm name of Jenkins & Lingle. 

Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia, 
are having erected an electrical apparatus 
with sufficient power to light their entire 
manufactory. The lights will be of the 
incandescent system. 

The Betts Machine Company, Wilming¬ 
ton, Del., have recently shipped one of 
their improved horizontal boring and 
drilling machines to the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Company, at Decatur, 
Ala.; one of their 60-incn planers, weight 
36,000 pounds, to Wm. Deacon, 8an Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal.; one of their 10 x 16 feet boring 
and turning mills, 62,000 pounds, to the 
Bouton Foundry Company, Chicago, Ill., 
and will ship in a few days two of their 
heavy frog planers, 60,000 pounds, to the 
Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, N. Y.; 
one of their 7 x 10 feet boring and turning 
mills, 84,000 pounds, to Byron Jackson, 
San Francisco, Cal., and a 48-inch radial 
drill to Williamsport parties. 

The National Pipe Bending Company, 
of New Haven, Conn., report a large trade 
for the fall and winter months, over 30 
of the National feed water heaters being 
sold in November. Among the sales were 
one of 1000 horse-power, two of 500 horee- 
power, one being for the new electric sta¬ 
tion in Baltimore, and one to the Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., Electric Light Station, 
where over 1000 horse-power of the 
Nat.onal heaters are in use. The new 
Boston Electric Light Station has also just 
been equipped with the National feed 
water heater. The coil work for Decem¬ 
ber exceeds that of any month during the 
year, and they have a large number of 
orders unfilled. 

Contracts were recently awarded to the 
A. A. Griffing Iron Works, Jersey City, by 
the Lighthouse Board for furnishing 
radiators and air valves, and to Amos Aller. 
of New York City, for automatic traps and 
swinging check valves. C. H. Dela- 
mater & Co., of New York, were also 
awarded the contract (at $1850) to furnish 
a surface condenser for the lighthouse ten¬ 
der Gardenia. 

All possible haste is being made in the 
erection of the new air-brake shops of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Comply, at 
Wilmerding, on the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road, about 11 miles from Pittsburgh. 
The Philadelphia company is laying a new 
8-inch gas line to the site, and it is thought 
that by spring everything will be ready 
to start. Bad fall weather has delayed 
work on the building, but already the 
boiler shop is ready for roofing. The 
works will be very large, of brick, and the 
machine shop will be two stories high. 

In the course of a few weeks the Butler 
Mfg. Company, of Butler, Pa., manufact¬ 
urers of the Bail engines, will have their 
establishment at that place in full opera¬ 
tion. T. M. Shearer is the president and 
general superintendent; H. S. Gibson, 
treasurer; O. M. Russell, secretary, and 
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R. H. Ferguson, general agent. It is the 
purpose of the stockholders to form a lim¬ 
ited company. They have already invested 
$22,000 m the plant, and have almost com¬ 
pleted one shop 50 x 105 feet, a foundry 
40 x 60 feet, ana will soon have a black¬ 
smith shop 50 x 100 feet. The Ball 
engines and boilers were formerly manu¬ 
factured at Bradford, but Butler’s advan¬ 
tages attracted the company, and, although 
the buildings are not entirely ready, four 
engines are being made each week. 

William Tod & Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
have just completed a new brick tool 
room and stock house, and started two 
new lathes and a 60-inch Sellers planer. 
They are also building for their own use a 
hydraulic press with 10-inch ram, and a 
very heavy pit lathe for boring and turn¬ 
ing large wheels. 

The Chase Machine Company, Cleve¬ 
land, have about completed their new 
building on Elm street, and they will soon 
be ready to enter into the manufacture of 
the Chase fog whistle machine, and do a 
general jobbing work in their business. 
The officers of this new enterprise are 
G. C. Barnes, president and general man¬ 
ager; James L. Chase, vice-president, and 
J. H. Ball, secretary and treasurer. 

Hardware. 

J. W. Bookwalter & Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, announce that they have sola and 
conveyed to the G. S. Foos Company, of 
that city, their good-will, stock, patents, 
patterns and business. The G. 8. Foos 
Company will take immediate possession, 
and continue the manufacture of the same 
lines of goods, and will also fill all con¬ 
tracts made with the trade for the coming 
year by J. W. Bookwalter & Co. There 
will, therefore, be no change in the 
business except as to its ownership. The 
G. S. Foos Company is composed of G. 

S. Foos, William F. Foos, Robert H. 
Foos, A. L. 8lager and Geo. D. Leedle. 

Announcement is made by E. B. William¬ 
son, receiver of the Dodd Mfg. Company, 
that he will offer for sale at Newark, N. J., 
the patents of the company for improve¬ 
ments in shutter workers. 

The Bromwell Brush and Wire Goods 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, have been 
compelled to largely increase their plant, 
owing to the demand for the specialties 
they manufacture. Their new additions 
will be completed in January, when they 
will be running a full complement of 400 
hands. Their capacity for turning out 
painted wire cloth will thus be largely 
-increased. 

Kidd Steel Wire Company, Siraonton & 
Co., sole agents, Pittsburgh, Pa., advise 
us that they are now manufacturing pol¬ 
ished Drill Rods at their factory at Har- 
marville, Pa. Mr. Kidd, the manager of 
their factory, has been in the employ of a 
Pittsburgh rod establishment since his 
arrival in this country, and previous to that 
time was employed in one of the large 
manufactories in England. The rods 
manufactured by the company are used 
for twist drills, small taps, reamers, 
punches, watch parts, dental tools, &c., 
and are referred to as a superior article. 
They are drawn to micrometer caliper, 
and accuracy and uniformity are guaran¬ 
teed. It is stated that the finest grade of 
special cast steel imported from Sheffield 
is used. 

The New Haven Wire Goods Company, 
New Haven, Conn., advise us that they 
have been in operation since last May, and 
include among their stockholders Hon. 
H. B. Bigelow, ex-Governor of the State; 
Hon. 8. E. Merwin, Lieutenant-Governor 
elect; Frank H. Hooker, of Henry Hooker 
& Co. ; Ely Whitney, Jr., and H. C. War¬ 
ren. W. C. Perkins, formerly superin¬ 
tendent of the Wire Goods Company, 


Worcester, Mass., is superintendent of the 
company, and Wm. H. Bradley, recently 
secretary of the Whitney Arms Company, 
secretary and treasurer. The company 
have a finely equipped factory with the 
latest improved machinery, and are pre¬ 
pared at all times to furnish estimates for 
Wirework of any kind or quantity. They 
are manufacturing at present a full line of 
House-Furnishing Kitchen Utensils from 
Wire, and are preparing additional spe¬ 
cialties, which will soon be put on the 
market 


of Boston, secretary; F. H. Tobey, of 
Kansas City, treasurer and assistant secre¬ 
tary. It is the intention of these gentle¬ 
men to begin immediately to develop the 
property of the company, near Birming- 
ham, Ala. It is not the intention of the 
company to give their first attention 
to the manufacture of iron. Coke will be 
the first product. One hundred ovens 
will produce about 850 tons of coke per 
day, and as soon as these have been 
erected several hundred more will be 
added. 


The Wheeling Hinge Company, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., recently made a ship¬ 
ment of a carload of bridge irons to Lex¬ 
ington, Ky. This firm make a specialty 
of this work, and are prepared to furnish, 
on short notice, any quantity of nuts, 
bolts, reds and all irons used in the con¬ 
struction of wooden bridges. 

The Globe Lock Works, at Norristown, 
Pa., was completely destroyed by fire on 
the night of tne 10th inst. The company 
inform us th*t they have made arrange¬ 
ments to resume manufacturing their goods 
about the 25th inst., and expect to fill all 
orders promptly. 

Wllseellaneoaf, 

Among corporations recently authorized 
to transact business in the State of Illinois 
are the following: Indiana Coal and Coke 
Company, of Chicago; capital, $150,000; 
incorporators, D. C. Butts, John Klos and 
F. A. Holmes. Wyoming Oil and Mining 
Company, of Chicago; capital, $1,000,000; 
incorporators, J. W. Rumsey, T. 8. 
Moffatt and N. M. Harris. Colby Hard¬ 
ware and Electric Company, at Chicago; 
capital, $50,000; incorporators, F. K. 
Biggs, Charles Longbndge and H. L. 
Forbes. Red Rock Copper Company 
Chicago; capital, $800,000; incorporators, 
Nathan B. Lewis, W. 8. Bailey and W. 
Knox Haynes. Bessemer Spike, Nail and 
Staple Company, Chicago; capital, $500,- 
000; incorporators, William T. Egan, W. 
Eldridge and A. Mitchell. Sheet Steel 
and Iron Post Company, East St. Louis; 
capital, $500,000; to manufacture steel and 
iron posts; incorporators, Samuel N. 
Terry, John P. Keiser, Arthur J. Judge 
and Warwick M. Hough. 

During the present week contracts will 
be let by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com¬ 
pany for the building of 1000 gondola and 
stock cars. It is stated that bids have 
been received by the company from every 
car shop in the country for the order. 
The railroad officials will divide it up 
among half a dozen different companies, 
so as to get some of the cars within two 
or three weeks. All of the cars will be of 
a carrying capacity of 60,000 pounds each, 
and will be pressed into service as soon as 
made. They will be scattered to different 
points along the Pennsylvania lines west 
of Pittsburgh. The box cars will cost on 
an average of $450 each, and the gon¬ 
dolas about $285 each. 

The Fort Payne Coal and Iron Company 
have been organized with Hon. D. H. 
Goodell, Governor-elect of New Hamp¬ 
shire; Hon. Henry B. Pierce, of Boston; 
Hon. Selden Connor, ex-Governor of 
Maine; Hon. Joseph W. Spaulding, of 
Portland, Me. ;✓ Hon. F. G. Jillson, of 
Providence; Horatio Adams, of Boston; 
W. J. Cameron, president of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham; John B. 
Boddie, vice-president of the Board of 
Trade, Birmingham, Ala.; W. P. Rice, 
president of the Union Investment Com¬ 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., as directors, and 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000. The 
directors organized as follows: Hon. J. W. 
Spaulding, president; Hon. D. H. Goodell, 
first vice-president; Hon. Henry B. Peirce, 
second vice-president; C. L. T. S ted man, 


' The Union Ferry Company, of Brooklyn, 
have contracted with the W. & A. 
Fletcher Company, of this city, for a steel 
ferry-boat, which it is intended shall be 
the finest vessel of this description which 
has yet been built. The hull will be built 
at Newburg by T. S. Marvel & Co. The 
dimensions of the hull are about 209 feet 
over all, depth of hold 16 feet. The hull, 
with the exception of the decks, will be 
built entirely of steel, the plates of J inch 
thickness, with a double strake of ^-inch 
plating 42 inches wide. The hull will be 
divided into five iron water-tight bulk¬ 
heads, three athwartship and two longi¬ 
tudinal. The engine will be of the jet 
condensing beam pattern, and the diam¬ 
eter of cylinder 48 inches, with a piston 
stroke of 10 feet. The boat will be equip¬ 
ped with double-acting fire pumps, and 
will be lighted with electricity, and the 
entire cost will be about $120,000. 

Busy days have come again to Roach’s 
shipyard, at Chester. The frame fur¬ 
naces were lighted several days ago and 
the sheet furnace was started last week. 
The blocking used in building the United 
States cruiser Chicago is being tom down 
and relaid for the new Mallory and Ocean 
Line steamships, for which contracts were 
recently made. 


Good Work by Boiler Inspectors. 


Below we present a statement showing 
the work of tne inspectors of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company during merely one month. Total 
number of inspection trips made during 
the month of August, 1888, 4299; boilers 
examined, 8026; boilers inspected inter¬ 
nally, 8884; subjected to hydrostatic 
pressure, 565. In all there were reported 
7841 defects, which led to the condemna¬ 
tion of 46 boilers. The analysis of de¬ 


fects is given below: 


Whole 


Nature of defects. number. 

Cases of deposit of sediment. 517 
Cases of incrustation and 
scale.. 848 


Cases of internal grooving... 
Cases of internal corrosion... 
Cases of external corrosion .. 
Broken and loose braces and 

stays. 

Settings defective. 

Furnaces out of shape. 

Fractured plates. 

Burned plates. 

Blistered plates. 

Cases of defective riveting... 
Defective heads. 


28 

389 

487 

86 

151 

248 

145 

185 

190 

2,001 

66 


Serious leakage around tube 
ends. 1,275 


Serious leakage at seams. 285 

Defective water gauges. 118 

Defective blow-offs. 54 

Cases of deficiency of water. 10 

Safety valves overloaded- 44 

Safety valves defective in 

construction. 42 

Defective pressure gauges.... 268 

Boilers without pressure 

gauges. 11 

Unclassified defects. 49 


Danger¬ 

ous. 

85 

49 

18 

30 

40 

15 

20 

12 

80 

20 

9 

329 

27 

161 

56 

21 

6 

5 

17 

9 

52 

2 

5 


Total 


7,341 968 


The good work done by the scientific ex¬ 
perts of these companies in averting dan¬ 
ger to life and property is ample return 
for the small premium charge, even if they 
did not offer substantial indemnity for 
possible disaster. 
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President Adams on the Railroad 
Situation. 


Charles Francis Adams, president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, has had the 
courage to characterize in vigorous lan¬ 
guage the business methods of many rail¬ 
road managers. In his now famous speech 
at the meeting of the Commercial Club, in 
Boston, he said * 

That the general railroad situation of the 
country is at present unsatisfactory is appar¬ 
ent. Stockholders are complaining; directors 
are bewildered; bankers are frightened. Yet 
that the Interstate Commerce act is in the 
main responsible for all these results remains 
to be proved. In my opinion the difficulty is 
far more deep-seated and radical. In plain 
words, it does not lie in any act of legislation, 
State or National; and it does lie in the cov- 
etonsness, want of good faith, and low moral 
tone of those in whose hands the management 
of the railroad system now is—in a word, in 
the absence among them of any high standard 
or commercial honor. These are strong words, 
and yet, as the result of a personal experience 
stretching over nearly 20 years, I make bold to 
say they are not so strong as the occasion 
would justify. The railroad system of this 
country, especially of the region west of Chi¬ 
cago, is to-day managed on principles which— 
unless a change of heart occurs, and that soon 
—must inevitably lead to financial disaster of 
the most serious kind. There is among the 
lines composing that system an utter disregard 
of those fundamental ideas of truth, fair play 
and fair dealing which lie at the foundation 
not only of the Christian faith but of civiliza¬ 
tion itself. With them there is but one rule— 
that, many years ago, put by Wordsworth into 
the mouth of Rob Roy: 

“ The simple rule, the good old plan, 

That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can.” 
****** 

The construction of all these miles of rail¬ 
road, for which hardly any immediate demand 
existed, made a readjustment of traffic neces¬ 
sary. That is, the moment the roads were fin¬ 
ished the problem passed out of the hands of 
the engineer into the hands of the freight 
agent, by whom traffic of some sort for the new 
roods had to be provided. The Interstate Com¬ 
merce act was in operation. It was impossible 
to pool, and the long haul regulated the short 
haul. Then followed a depth of railroad 
morals among freight agents lower than had 
even previously existed—and that is saying 
much. The dishonest methods of rate-cutting, 
the secret systems of rebates, the indirect and 
hidden payments made to influence the course 
of traffic resorted to or devised during the last 
two years I do not hesitate to say are unprece¬ 
dented in the whole bad record of the past. In 
this respect I indorse every word of indignant 
denunciation which Judge Cooley, of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, is reported to 
have recently uttered. Names of members or 
employees of firms whose business it was de¬ 
sirable to secure, but to whom it was unlawful 
openly to allow a rebate, have been put upon 
the pay rolls of companies at salaries equal to 
the estimated amount of what the rebate would 
have been; where the influence of a particular 
person was thought necessary to secure certain 
shipments, he has been advised that the com¬ 
pany wished to consult him, but in order that 
it might do so more conveniently he must live 
in a house in a certain quarter—and the rent of 
that house has been paid by the company; 


where it was thought expedient to cut the rate 
on passenger tickets to a given point without 
affecting the rates to intermediate points under 
the Interstate Commerce act tickets to that 
point have been placed by the hundred in the 
hands of “ scalpers,” and they were allowed a 
commission equal to half the price of the 
ticket. This commission, the allowance of 
which the act did not specifically forbid, the 
“ scalper ” again shared with the purchasers of 
the tickets. 

Mr. Adams’s remarks have called forth a 
chorus of indignant protests and have 
caused some personal attacks. Yet the 
majority of business men, if they are 
frank, will confess that his denunciation 
comes pretty close to the truth. The re¬ 
strictions af the Interstate Commerce act 
have furnished an additional incentive to 
underhand practices. The efforts to evade 
them have put a premium on dishonesty 
and fraud, and has had a demoralizing in¬ 
fluence upon business. It is not our object 
to inquire now into the question to what 
extent this state of affairs has reacted upon 
the morals of the business community it¬ 
self. Suffice it to say that to a lesser de¬ 
gree his charges apply largely to many 
branches of trade and manufacturing, 
especially so far as engagements between 
men in common pursuits are concerned. 

Mr. Adams is inconsistent, however, 
when, after picturing how the Interstate 
Commerce law is evaded, he attributes to 
it an influence prejudicial to the country, 
to the trade and to the railroads. He is 
not logical when he dwells on the evils of 
overbuilding, which was done by the large 
companies, and, in the next breath, insists 
that the law in question tends to lead to 
the aggregation of railroad business in a 
few large groups. Mr. Adams argues 
that since it is the long haul which brings 
the profit, and, since the law against pool¬ 
ing has deprived the smaller lines of the 
business conceded to it formerly, under the 
now prohibited arrangements, that, there¬ 
fore, the smaller lines are being forced into 
the maws of the few great systems into 
which the railroads of the country are rap¬ 
idly crystallizing Now, it has been gen¬ 
erally understood that the ‘ ‘ smaller lines ” 
were, under the old pooling system, allowed 
business in proportion to their capacity for 
doing mischief, and that, in reality, they 
got more, usually, than they were entitled 
to. Persistence in the old policy on the 
part of the weaker lines would probably 
be as fatal as Mr. Adams insists that it 
would be. But, if their managers develop 
resources hitherto neglected and abandon 
old methods, all will be benefited. 

Speaking of the influence upon trade of 
the law, Mr. Adams says: 

Next came the long and short haul clause 
Just as the small, local railroads are crushed 
out of existence by the anti-pooling clause, so 
the local points of distribution and second- 
class business centers throughout the country 
find themselves, because of the long and short 
haul clause, unable to compete with the great 
commercial centers. Traffic, under the pro¬ 
visions of the act, must inevitably seek the 
railroad having the long haul to the most dis¬ 
tant and largest center. The operation of the 
law in this respect is now beginning to make 
itself felt upon the smaller distributing points. 
They are deprived of their markets, for those 
who formerly bought of them can get the same 
goods on better terms from the larger and 
more distant centers. The old local system of 
distribution is broken up in favor of the cen¬ 
tralized system. This fact is now making it¬ 
self apparent to the manufacturers and job¬ 
bers of the smaller cities or towns as against 
Chicago, St. Louis or Cincinnati; but, as sure 
as the law of gravitation applies to all places 


and works under all circumstances, this same 
long and short haul clause will next make 
itself felt against Chicago, 8t Louis and Cin¬ 
cinnati, and in favor of New York. In other 
words, contrary to every design of those who 
framed the act, its provisions have lent a new 
impetus to just those forces which it was in¬ 
tended to hold in check. Instead of building 
up the local road and the small distributing 
center, it is working the sure destruction of 
both. An artificial, but most powerful, im¬ 
petus has thus been given to the process of cen¬ 
tralization. 

Evidence is somewhat contradictory on 
this point. It has been stated, on the con¬ 
trary, that small distributing centers have 
increased in number and im|K>rtance dur¬ 
ing the past two years. It is not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that where that tendency 
has been obliterated by the movement to 
which Mr. Adams alludes, it may have 
been the result of the very methods which 
he denounces so vigorously. 


Forgeries in Checks. 

Recent instances of forgery in New 
York have raised some interesting ques¬ 
tions as to the responsibility of the parties 
who have handled the paper. Who must 
bear the loss—the bank that paid the 
money or the depositor whose name is 
forged, or whose name is on the forged 
check? Can the depositor compel the 
bank to pay back to him the money ad¬ 
vanced? Usually in the case of a forged 
check or draft, where the signature of the 
depositor or drawer is a forgery, there can 
be no question as to the liability of the 
bank. The bank is bound to know the 
true signature of its depositors, and no 
matter how skillful or deceptive the forg¬ 
ery may be, it pays the money at its own 
risk, and on the judgment of that bank 
officer whose duty it is to determine the 
genuine or false character of the paper. 
The bank, under these circumstances, must 
suffer the loss and repay the money. There 
is no difference of opinion about this in 
the adjudications of the American States 
or of Europe. And the reason seems to be 
good why such should be the case. The 
principle on which the banks are held in 
these cases is that it would be wrong to 
make an innocent depositor responsible 
because the bank made a mistake. The 
bank is responsible for the acts of its of¬ 
ficers and clerks, and not the people who 
deal with it. 

But there is a class of cases where there 
might perhaps be considerable doubt about 
the law, and question as to the liability of 
the bank. That is, where the signature of the 
depositor is genuine, but the name of the 
payee or indorser has been forged on the 
back of the check. Before the check is 
indorsed by the payee, or even sometimes 
before it comes into his possession, it is 
wrongfully appropriated and the payee’s 
name is forged, the check is presented at 
the bank and paid, and the question is 
who must suffer—must the bank lose the 
money, or the depositor ? There is hardly 
the same duty in this case for the bank to 
know the signature of an indorser who is 
not a depositor, and it might be argued 
that it would not be fair or for the best in¬ 
terests of business policy to impose so heavy 
and serious a responsibility upon the bank. 
On the other hand, when the bank is di¬ 
rected to pay to a certain person it would 
seem that it should not be protected if it 
paid to any other person. It must satisfy 
itself that the indorsement is correct. At 
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all events, whichever of these two views is 
the more logical and sound, the lat¬ 
ter is adopted and is settled law 
in New York. And as a matter of 
fact and common practice the banks 
do require that the person making 
the indorsement be identified or that the 
check be presented by some depositor in 
whom the bank has confidence. If the 
check is indorsed in blank, of course, it 
makes no difference how many subsequent 
indorsements are made upon it. They 
may be all forgeries, yet the bank in that 
case may make the payments to any holder 
of the paper in safety. If the check is in¬ 
dorsed specially to the order of some per¬ 
son named, however, then the bank must 
take the same precautions as to the signa¬ 
ture of that person as in the case of the 
original payee. 

This is the rule in New York and in 
most, it not all, of the other States, but 
under a statute known as the Bills of Ex¬ 
change act, passed a few years since in 
England, the opposite rule prevails in that 
country. The only signature the bank is 
bound to recognize is that of the depositor, 
and it may pay to any holder just the same 
as if the check was made payable to bearer 
in express terms. A check becomes in 
reality, no matter what is stated in it or to 
whom it is made payable, an order to pay 
money to the holder on demand. Several 
European and South American countries 
have adopted this principle in their codes. 
The facts of the case referred to in New 
York as a startling instance of forgery in¬ 
volve questions of considerable interest 
and importance. The general rules of law 
relating to forgery apply, of course, to the 
case, but they may possibly be affected in 
their application by the fact of the rela¬ 
tions between the forger and the makers 
of the checks. The forger was a trusted 
employee of the firm of lawyers who drew 
the checks. They employed him to con¬ 
duct negotiations of considerable magni¬ 
tude in connection with real estate trans¬ 
fers, and he had practically full control of 
this branch of the business. When a 
mortgage loan was to be made by some 
client of the firm the firm would draw 
their check to the order of some fictitious 
person whose name the forger would give 
as the intended borrower and owner of 
the property, and this check was then de¬ 
livered to the forger to be given to the 
supposed borrower or mortgagor. The 
papers being regular, no suspicion of the 
true state of the case arose. 

The name of the fictitious payee was in¬ 
dorsed on the check and it was eventually 
paid by the bank, after having passed 
through the account of a person friendly to 
the forger and whose account was kept in 
another bank. These forgeries amounted 
to over $225,000, and the law firm was 
obliged to repay this amount to their clients, 
who had intrusted it to them for invest¬ 
ment. The question now arises, can they 
recover back this amount from their bank, 
which paid it on the faith of their own 
checks, the indorsement being the only 
forgery on the paper. There is, of course, 
no doubt that the indorsement of a ficti¬ 
tious name is a forgery, quite as much 
as the forgery of the name of some 
person really in existence and intended 
as the payee. But in this case the 
forger was the trusted clerk of the 
firm. And it will be said in defense 
of the bank that under the rules of law 


governing the responsibility of employers 
for the acts of their employees the former 
should be held responsible for the acts of 
their clerk whom they selected and trusted 
and to whom they gave the power and op¬ 
portunity to perpetrate the forgeries. This 
rule would not go so far as to relieve a 
bank from liability in a case where the de¬ 
positor’s signature was forged by his clerk, 
but it is claimed that here, where the sig¬ 
nature was genuine the bank under the 
circumstances should not be held. The 
question is an interesting one, as it is 
likely to occur in the experience of many 
others. But it would seem from the de¬ 
cisions that the bank cannot avoid lia¬ 
bility. Whether the depositor was in 
reality more in fault than the bank does 
not affect the question, as the bank had 
no right to pay money on a forged indorse¬ 
ment. 


Direct Ship Propulsion. 


Promises of impossible engineering per¬ 
formances to be achieved by modifica¬ 
tions of methods tried and discarded m 
years past, though not so known perhaps 
to the public at large, have, of late, been 
made with almost noteworthy frequency. 
Thus, schemes for the propulsion of ships 
by jets of live steam, water under high 
pressure, and by the direct action of ex¬ 
plosions of gaseous mixtures, have succes¬ 
sively been brought forward, and if their 
projectors have not derived much satisfac¬ 
tion from them, it has assuredly not been 
through any lack of rose-colored newspa¬ 
per accounts. 

So far as we are aware, the last attempt 
to popularize direct steam propulsion was 
made—unsuccessfully, as may well be 
imagined—about two years ago, and from 
appearances would seem to have been 
wisely abandoned, at least for practical 
work. For propelling small toy boats the 
method, to our knowledge, was employed 
many years ago, and possibly is still in use. 
Closely allied to it—in fact, the same in prin¬ 
ciple—is the system of hydraulic propulsion, 
in which jets of w^ater under high pressure 
are forced through pipes in the stern of the 
vessel, causing forward motion through re¬ 
action. Just why this system should have 
survived the other^ it is difficult to tell, 
there being, it is true, a slight gain in 
efficiency in one respect, though this, it 
would seem, is counterbalanced by the 
greater complication of the necessary 
machinery, in the way of pumps, as com¬ 
pared with simply the boilers required in 
the other case to supply the steam jets. 
Evidence of the faith which is still put in 
it, however, has more recently been given 
by the building at South Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y., of a vessel in which it 
is proposed to again apply the sys¬ 
tem. As currently described, the vessel 
measures over all about 110 feet, and has 
a 28-foot beam, the draft being about 4 
feet. A suitably placed nozzle in the stern 
post will discharge a comparatively small 
stream of water, 1£ inches in diameter, at 
very high pressure—10,000 pounds per 
square inch, so the report has it—and the 
speed, it is modestly stated, will be 80 
miles per haur. The horse-power to be 
developed is placed at 1500. The whole 
thing, of course, is represented as an as¬ 
sured success, completely revolutionary 
in character. In considering the subject 
from a more matter-of-fact standpoint we 


will take the following formula given 
by Professor Wood in a discussion of the 
jet propeller in his work on “Analytical 
Mechanics” for the mechanical power 
developed per second: 

jy _ 

Pu =-( Vu* + V* — u) U 

In this W represents the weight of water 
to be discharged, v the velocity of the jet 
due to the pressure, and u the velocity of 
the vessel. Theoretically the velocity of 
the jet v should equal the speed u of the 
vessel, which in the present case at 30 
miles per hour corresponds to 44 feet per 
second. Taking the given figures, sub¬ 
stituting them in the formula and tran¬ 
sposing, we have 
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32 = 33259.4 


pounds. This represents about 17 tons per 
second, or over 61,000 tons of water per hour 
to be forced out through the orifice in the 
stern of the ship. Figuring out the horse¬ 
power on the basis of this weight of water 
and the enormous pressure, the result will 
be found to run up entirely beyond realiza¬ 
tion. The claims made are preposterous, 
and any figures based on them must, of 
necessity, be likewise. Considering the 
weight of water required for the jets for 
this method of propulsion it may readily 
be inferred that the quantity of steam ne¬ 
cessary to produce the same effect by the 
direct steam propulsion system, to which 
we have already referred, would be some¬ 
thing enormous, and the requisite amount 
of coal to generate this steam could 
scarcely be carried by any vessel. The 
efficiency of the jets, moveover, is very 
low, and only the momentum is utilized, 
all the work in the heat being wasted. 

Propulsion by the direct action of pe¬ 
troleum vapor explosions is aimed at in 
another vessel recently launched at Brook¬ 
lyn. The machinery is described as con¬ 
sisting of a series of heavy steel cylinders, 
the ends of which open into the water. In 
these cylinders explosive mixtures of air 
and sprayed petroleum are to be fired by 
electric sparks, continuity of action being 
obtained by having a number of such ex¬ 
plosion chambers in which the discharges 
will occur in regular rotation. Simplicity, 
directness and economy are the claims 
made for the system, though they yet re¬ 
main to be substantiated. Past experience 
has, if anything, been discouraging to the 
development of such projects, and there 
is no indication now that they will gain 
any hold upon users of engines for ship 
propulsion. 


We owe it to the Evening Poet to print 
the somewhat reluctant and tardy acknowl¬ 
edgment of their error. It is true they 
did not accord to it the prominence which 
they gave to their attacks upon The Iron 
Age, j^but attached it as a rider to a 
letter written to it by Julius Jonson, 
of the Jonson Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany. The comment to that letter reads 
as follows: 

The Iron Age , in its issue of November 29, 
says: “ The Evening Post misrepresents us 
when it states that we claim that the duty is 
not 1% cents per pound, but is 45 per cent, ad 
valorem. Our position was that the business 
was impossible at 1% cents per pound duty, 
and that therefore those who imported the 
castings must necessarily make the effort to 
secure the 45 per cent ad valorem rate.” By 
looking at back numbers of The Iron Age , we 
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find that this contention is correct. We might 
take serious objection to the remissness of a 
trade journal which holds out the view that a 
contract of some importance in a political 
point of view has been made, when no such 
contract exists, but it is not worth while to re¬ 
open the subject. 

Measured by the standard of its apology, 
the conscience of our contemporary is 
easily satisfied* In the struggle between 
the necessity of telling the truth and of 
maintaining the attitude of infallibility, 
the former has been victorious, but it has 
been apparently a narrow escape. A spirit 
of lofty criticism is intended as a cover of 
an ignominious defeat, The effort may 
succeed with some of its readers, but it will 
not efface the convictions, unfortunately 
for the Evening Post , which its course has 
created in the minds of those who are con¬ 
nected with the iron and steel trades. 


The Panama Canal Fiasco. 


Ferdinand de Lesseps’s great Panama 
Canal scheme is at last in a state of finan¬ 
cial collapse. Even the “deluge of puff¬ 
ing ” lavished upon it by the French press 
could not avert the inevitable, and M. de 
Lesseps himself withdraws, utterly disap¬ 
pointed. The decisive blow came when 
the Government refused to authorize the 
postponement of the payment of interest 
on 500,000,000 francs falling due 14th 
inst., the Chamber of Deputies declaring 
that it had no right to legidate on the 
subject. Neither would it sanction the 
proposal of the Minister of Finance to 
form a new company. Thus, according to 
present indications, 870,000 holders of 
canal shares, scattered through the length 
and breudth of France, are doomed to lose 
their entire investment. Surprise is every¬ 
where expressed that a financial hiatus of 
such vast magnitude causes so little 
monetary disturbance. It is estimated 
that the French people have paid over 
$250,000,000 in cash for shares and bonds 
amounting to $400,000,000 at par. But 
the fact must be considered, as stated by 
the Economiste Fran fa is, that “there is 
nothing in this entirely localized failure 
analogous to the crash of 1882,” the fail¬ 
ure of the Union German Bank, “ extend¬ 
ing over a vast number of interests.” 
Apart from this view, however, it may yet 
become apparent in the pending elections 
that the people, once aroused to a con¬ 
sciousness of their plight, may become 
peremptory in their demands for redress— 
demands which it may be difficult to 
evade. Thus, a vital question of inter¬ 
national importance may be forced into 
view—namely, “ Shall ihe Government of 
France assume obligations by which it 
virtually erects a protectorate on the high¬ 
way of American commerce between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans?” The United 
States Government, France is well aware, 
could not look with approval upon pro¬ 
ceedings of this character. In its pe¬ 
cuniary aspects, as concerns American in¬ 
vestors, the downfall of M. de Lesseps is of 
no serious moment, ex-Secretary Thomp¬ 
son, who undertook to push the enterprise 
in this country, having met with indiffer¬ 
ent success. The American Dredging 
Company, after excavating 19 miles of 
canal, still want $ 5 , 000,000 to complete 
their contract, but they have already 
handled $12,000,000 of the promised 
total. The Lesseps canal fiasco is compara 


ble only to the “ Great South Sea Bubble” 
which long ago passed into history. The 
Nicaragua Canal advocates will now take 
fresh courage. 


OBITUARY. 


PHILETTJ8 W. OATES. 

Philetus W. Gates, one of the pioneer 
iron manufacturers of Chicago, died in 
that city on the 1st inst. He was born 
February 25, 1817, at Fenner, Madison 
County, N. Y. His father was a carpen¬ 
ter by trade, served in the war of 1812 and 
was pensioned by the Government. At 
the age of 15 he went to Bristol Center, 
N. Y., to learn the blacksmith trade. At 
the end of two years he bought the busi¬ 
ness and conducted it for one year, but 
wishing to go West sold the shop and 
found himself in Buffalo, next in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and 
finally Chicago. Here he located in a 
place called Yankee Settlement, 25 miles 
southwest from Chicago. He worked at 
farming during the summers and spent the 
winters at his trade. In 1839 he married 
Miss Abigail E. Scoville, and in 1840, in 
connection with his father-in-law, Hiram 
H. Scoville, took a sub-contract of the Illi¬ 
nois and Michigan Canal. The failure of the 
State project and the depreciation of the 
value of the script which they received as 
pay left them $700 in debt. In 1842, with $3 
and a horse, which was afterward sold for 
$7, he and his father-in-law moved into 
Chicago. He purchased lumber on credit, 
erected a shanty near Randolph-street 
bridge, and began blacksmithing. At the 
end of a year a foundry and machine-shop 
were added. Four years later Mr. Gates 
purchase'd Mr. Scoville’s interest for $4000, 
and later took in as a partner A. H. Hoge. 
Two years after Mr. Hoge sold out to 
George S. Knight, and the firm became 
Gates & Knight. The business was suc¬ 
cessful, and had increased to such an ex¬ 
tent that from 200 to 800 men were daily 
employed. Mr. Gates purchased the in¬ 
terest of Mr. Knight, and, associating him¬ 
self with Andrew Fraser, G. 8. Warner 
and Thomas Chalmers, the firm became 
known as P. W. Gates & Co The busi¬ 
ness flourished until the financial panic of 
1857, when an assignment for $350,000 
was made. Arrangements were made so 
that the business could be carried on, 
when the partners .became dissatisfied and 
Mr. Gates assumed complete control. In a 
little over a year the assignment was set 
aside, and in 1860 Mr. Gates obtained a 
charter for the Eagle Works Mfg. Com¬ 
pany, under which title the business was 
conducted until the great fire of 1871. He 
then retired from active business, and gave 
his attention to the improving of the prop¬ 
erty he had acquired. He was a thorough 
mechanic and the inventor of many im¬ 
provements in manufacturing, among 
which may be mentioned the patent die 
for cutting screws. He was the first man¬ 
ufacturer in Chicago to institute a system 
of profit-sharing among his employees, 
and was active in works of benevolence. 
He left a large estate, and his three sons 
survive him. 


D. A. STEWART. 

D. A. Stewart, chairman of the firm of 
Carnegie Bros. & Co., and identified with 
many of the extensive manufacturing con¬ 
cerns of Pittsburgh, was found comatose 
in bed Friday morning and never regained 
consciousness. All the means known to 
surgical and medical science were employed 
to revive him, but he died at 9 o’clock. 
Mr. Stewart was born in Chambersburg, 
Pa., and was 57 years of age. He was the 
son of General Stewart, who was one of 
the officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
It was Mr. Stewart’s father who gave 


Thomas A. Scott, his nephew, his first 
railroad appointment, and Mr. Scott never 
forgot it. Mr. Stewart married one of the 
daughters of the late John Scott, a bank 
president at Pittsburgh. In 1872 he en¬ 
gaged with his present partners in con¬ 
structing the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, 
and at his death was chairman of the firm 
of Carnegie Bros. & Co., Limited, and one 
of the managing directors of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, and president of 
the Carnegie Natural Gas Company. 


WM. R. DAVENPORT. 

Wm. R. Davenport died 18th inst., at 
Erie, Pa. He went from Watkin’s Glen* 
N. Y., to Erie when a boy. He com¬ 
menced life as a railroad clerk, and next 
engaged in the manufacture of car- 
wheels. In 1871 he, with Judge Gal¬ 
braith and John Fairbairn, established the 
Erie Car Works, and within a few years 
carried their operations into Michigan, 
where they manufactured pig iron and 
charcoal furnaces, and where they were 
the pioneers of the business in the North¬ 
west. 


Convict Labor in Texas—I. 


BT JOHN BIBKINBINE, PHILADELPHIA. 


The State of Texas cares for its 3209 
convicts in two penitentiaries, and in 
several farms covering some 2500 acres; 
the latter are devoted to raising by convict 
labor the corn, sugar, vegetables and fruit 
required for the sustenance of the State 
w r ards. The Penitentiary Board also owns 
some dairy cattle, about 500 mules (used 
for draft animals), maintains a flock of as 
many goats, and raises a large number of 
hogs. In short, with the exception of 
beef, flour, beans, dried fruits, condi¬ 
ments, &c., the State penitentiary farms 
furnish provender for the convicts, for the 
guards, and also for the live stock, and 
raise the cotton, which is woven by looms 
in the penitentiaries into the striped 
goods which constitute the convicts’ garb. 
The two penitentiaries are located in the 
Eastern portion of the State, the one first 
established being at Huntsville, Walker 
County, 125 miles north of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and 110 miles west of the Lou¬ 
isiana boundary, the newer being at Rusk, 
Cherokee County, 75 miles northeast of 
Huntsville, 75 miles east of the Louisiana 
boundary, 175 miles north of Galveston, 
and 150 miles south of the Red River, 
forming the boundary between Texas and 
Indian Territory. 

At the Rusk Penitentiary no females are 
received, but the Huntsville Penitentiary 
accommodates both sexes. The women 
are principally employed on the cotton 
farms, in manufacturing the sheeting and 
the cotton goods for summer wear: the 
cotton and woolen goods for winter wear 
of the convicts, as well as some kerseys 
for the market, which are woven on looms; 
and, in addition, female convicts are 
utilized in the manufacture and repair of 
the clothing, bedding, «fcc., required for 
the penitentiaries and camps. The in¬ 
dustries carried on within the walls of the 
Huntsville Penitentiary also embrace a 
cabinet shop, where furniture is manu¬ 
factured for prison use and for sale, a 
wagon works, a machine shop, foundry 
and boiler 6bop, producing engines and 
boilers for saw mills and cotton gins. 
The shoes for convicts are also made at 
Huntsville. Farms and railroad construc¬ 
tion furnish employment for many con¬ 
victs who are quartered in camps, and are 
seldom within the walls of the penitent¬ 
iaries. Formerly Texas employed the con¬ 
tract system, but this w as abandoned owing 
to the abuses which the cupidity of con - 
tractors, or the ignorance as to disciplin e 
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aided in bringing into the system. The 
better sentiment of the population rebelled 
against under-feeding, overwork, severe 
punishments, including stocks or thumb¬ 
screws, and as a consequence the State 
now controls the labor of all her convicts, 
and feeds, clothes, watches and cares for 
them. 

It is not the present purpose to discuss 
the convict labor problem in the various 
parts of the State, but to treat it only as 
it relates to the iron industry established at 
the Rusk Penitentiary, or it may be more 
proper to say that the possibility of es¬ 
tablishing an iron industry was the encour¬ 
agement which caused the location of the 
penitentiary at Rusk. The project was, 
however, not carried out without the 
troubles which affect initial industries gen¬ 
erally; in fact, it was only by abiding 
faith and persistent urging on the part of 
the superintendent ana penitentiary board 
that the iron industry escaped abandon¬ 
ment on the eve of successful demonstra¬ 
tion. The blast furnace was erected in 
1883, and blown in early in 1884, but the 
campaign was unsatisfactory, chiefly be¬ 
cause the contractors who had leasea the 
convicts at a per diem rate were unac¬ 
quainted with the production or manu¬ 
facture of iron. This failure brought the 
enterprise, for which the penitentiary board 
had such hopes, into disrepute, and a com¬ 
mittee of the Legislature recommended 
closing up the blast furnace. Upon urgent 
pleading on the part of the superintendent 
the Legislature made an appropriation for 
further trial, practically contingent on 
success, and late in 1885 a second blast 
was commenced, which terminated in a 
few months, owing to the stock on hand 
being exhausted. But the campaign was 
long enough to demonstrate that pig iron 
of good quality could be made at a price 
which permitted of its being marketed at 
a satisfactory profit. Consequently the 
appropriation became available, timber 
lands for a permanent supply of charcoal, 
as well as ore lands, were purchased, and 
Mr. R. A. Barrett was made superintend¬ 
ent of industries. Since this time the 
problem of iron production has been 
solved, a statement which is borne out by 
the product of the furnace and foundry 
The blast furnace is now and has been pro¬ 
ducing over 1000 tons of charcoal pig iron per 
month, which has been sold to car-wheel, 
stove and other foundries in Texas and 
other States, and furnished to the foun¬ 
dries connected with the State peniten¬ 
tiaries. One Illinois stove company pur¬ 
chases 500 tons of this pig iron at a time. 
In fact, the success of the industry has 
been sufficient to encourage Northern cap¬ 
ital to invest in adjacent ore and timber 
lands, and a charcoal blast furnace 11 x 60 
feet is now under contract, and other in¬ 
dustries are locating at New Birmingham, 
3 miles from the Rusk Penitentiary. 

The industrial plant connected with the 
Rusk Penetentiary consists of a blast fur¬ 
nace 55 feet high ard 9 feet 6 inches 
diameter at bosh. The stack is an iron 
shell supported on columns. The casting- 
bouse and engine-house are of brick. 
There are two batteries of cylinder boilers, 
one iron pipe hot oven, a 60-inch by 4 feet 
Weimer blowing engine, Otis hoist, 
pumps, &c. Ample stockhouse room is 
also provided, ana '.he plant is modern in 
construction. The blast furnace buildings 
and the pipe foundry, a building 100 x 
140 feet, are not within the penitentiary 
walls, but a^e inclosed by a stockade 
which has guardhouses at intervals. Into 
this inclosure the ore is hauled from the 
mines 1 mile distant in wagons driven by 
convicts, the charcoal and limestone is 
shifted in, and the pig iron, cinder or iron 
pipe carried out on railway cars, the engine 
and train crew being convicts. All of the 
men employed around the blast furnace 
are convicts except a furnace-keeper on 
each turn f and the only free employee 


connected with the pipe foundry is a 
negro foreman, whose ability as a manager is 
helping to solve the race problem in Texas. 
As the rules of the penitentiary restrict 
enforced labor to 60 hours per week, and 
the men employed at the blast furnace 
work in shifts of 12 hours each, they are 
credited with 5 cents per hour for over¬ 
time, so that a convict who works for 
seven days on shifts of 12 hours each re¬ 
ceives a credit at the end of the week for 
$1.20, which he can expend for candles, 
tobacco, paper, &c., in excess of the 
weekly allowance to each man, or which 
can remain until the expiration of his sen¬ 
tence, or it may be sent to his family. 

The pipe foundry is equipped for mak¬ 
ing cast iron water and gas pipes from 4 
to 12 inches in diameter, and several im¬ 
portant contracts have been filled, the out¬ 
put to date being 2000 tons. A peculiar 
feature of the pipe foundry is the use of 
direct metal from the blast furnace. 
When the furnace is being run on foundry 
irons the main runner in the casting-house 
is continued into the foundry, and as much 
of the cast as is required is led into a 25- 
ton ladle. From this the metal is poured 
into distributing ladles, which are carried 
on the traveling crane to the pipe flasks. 
When the furnace is making car-wheel 
iron, or other than a satisfactory grade of 
foundry iron, pig iron is melted in the 
cupola. The pipe foundry is equipped 
with core ovens, drying ovens, proving 
press, traveling cranes in the foundry ana 
in the yard, and other necessary appli¬ 
ances. All pipe are cast in vertical 
hinged flasks, those for the smaller 
sizes accommodating two pipes each. 
The buildings within the penitentiary 
walls, which are devoted to industries, 
comprise machine shop, pattern shop, 
foundry, smithery and wood-working 
shop, all operated with convicts, and under 
convict foremen, except the pattern and 
machine departments, which have the 
supervision of a skilled mechanic employed 
by the State. Some of the work turned 
out from the shops is worthy of mention. 
Over 800 tons of castings were made for 
the State Capitol building at Austin, 
among which were fluted columns 33 
inches in diameter and 22 feet long, with 
capitals, the thickness of the metal in the 
shell being ^ inch. All of the dome cast¬ 
ings, some of them 4 feet 6 inches by 11 
feet, and % inch thick, cast on curves; the 
oriole windows, cornices, &e., were in¬ 
cluded in the contract, for which the State 
received the same price at which other 
foundries would do the work. The ma¬ 
chine shop and smithery did considerable 
work on these castings, and have produced 
large numbers of tram cars for cane and 
wagons for sugar for use on plantations, 
besides fitting up the pipe foundry. All 
the wagons, carts, furniture, &c., required 
to carry on the work connected with the 
penitentiary are constructed by convicts 
within the walls. 

The results accomplished cannot be other 
than satisfactory to Major Goree, who, as 
superintendent, has championed the iron 
industry in connection with the peniten¬ 
tiary, and the work already done is cred¬ 
itable, for, almost without exception, the 
convicts have learned whatever they knew 
of any of the trades since their confine¬ 
ment. Men have gone from the Rusk 
Penitentiary (and each year will add 
to the number) with a determination to 
start life anew, backed by a trade ac¬ 
quired under the State discipline. Men 
who entered here mainly because, having 
no settled aim in life, they drifted into 
channels which led them into difficulty, 
may re-enter the active world, free from 
the prison pallor due to the system of soli¬ 
tary confinement, and equipped with a 
knowledge of tools and how to use them. 
The conclusions which force themselves 
upon the writer, after three visits to the 
vicinity of the Rusk Penitentiary, cover- 


I ing a period of three years, when oppor¬ 
tunities were given to critically examine 
I the system employed in utilizing convict 
labor in Texas, are of such nature as to 
commend it to favorable consideration. 
The questions which naturally arise are: 

1. Is the employment of convict labor 
prejudicial to free labor? 

2. Does the State become a damaging 
competitor with private enterprise? 

3. Is the system of punishment reform¬ 
atory, and severe enough to encourage the 
reduction of the number or rather the 
proportion of criminals? 

Before taking up these important queries 
it is proper that some data as to the dispo¬ 
sition of convicts and their employment 
be given. The sentences imposed by 
Texas courts are as a rule severe, and of 
the 860 convicts who are connected with 
the Rusk Penitentiary 10 per cent, are sen¬ 
tenced for life, or what is equivalent to it, 
a term of 99 years; 15 per cent, have been 
given terms of 50 years or over; 15 per 
cent, have to serve imprisonments of De¬ 
tween 15 and 50 years. It is proper to 
state that a majority of those sentenced to 
long terms are sent to Rusk Penitentiary, 
and that owing to a system of commuta¬ 
tion for good conduct a convict sentenced 
for 10 years may complete his term in 7-fc 
years, or one who is sentenced for 20 
years may reduce his time to less than 13 
years. Murder, horse theft and rape are 
the crimes which receive the heaviest 
sentences, but other crimes have meted 
out to them punishments which, when 
compared by length of terms of imprison¬ 
ment with those given in other States, are 
severe, and in many cases so unjust as to 
cause the Legislative committee which in¬ 
vestigated the prisons to recommend the 
establishment of a pardon board, or the 
exercise of executive clemency. The 
earlier history of Texas and the extent of 
its territory, much of which is still border 
lands, is undoubtedly responsible for some 
of the extreme measures, and the former 
existence of slavery has left its impress in 
the harsh punishment of negroes. Another 
reason for many severe or apparently 
unjust sentences is that the law of Texas 
permits the jury not only to determine the 
guilt of the prisoner but to fix the pen¬ 
alty, the province of the judges being to 
see that a fair trial is held, that the law is 
expounded, and to pronounce the sentences 
imposed by the jury. Under such a sys¬ 
tem ignorance, prejudice and prevailing 
public sentiment will in any community 
influence the decision of juries, and the 
committee above referred to recommended 
“that a pardoning board, or committee, 
be inaugurated for the purpose of visiting 
the penitentiaries, examining into doubt¬ 
ful cases, looking into the prison records 
of the same, and into the conduct of life 
of the long-term convicts, and to make 
report thereon to the Governor for his 
action in extending executive clemency on 
the recommendation of such pardoning 
board or committee. ” 

The convicts are divided into three 
classes—viz., those whose sentences do not 
exceed 15 years, those whose sentences are 
between 15 and 50 years and those whose 
sentences exceed 50 years, the last two 
being easily recognized by red or black 
balls stenciled on the striped suits in ad¬ 
dition to the name and number. As a rule, 
the long-term men are employed within 
the walls and make the best mechanics, as 
their only hope of commutation or pardon 
—beyond the time earned—lies in making 
themselves notable by their conduct or 
work. In preparing the patterns for the 
State Capitol contract over one-half of the 
force engaged in the pattern shop had 
been sentenced to the penitentiary for 
murder. Another division is the “trus¬ 
ties ” and the “rank men.” The “trus¬ 
ties ” are accorded special privileges, due 
in part to their conduct, ana in part to the 
I length of sentence and other circumstan- 
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ces which would have a tendency to dis¬ 
courage attempts to escape. Only occa¬ 
sionally is a long-term convict made a 
“ trusty,” a majority of them being men 
who. have nearly completed their imprison¬ 
ment, or whose home ties would prevent 
assuming risks of recapture in the State. 
The “trusties” are employed as clerks, 
draftsmen, messengers or turnkeys; they 
compose the crews of the trains running 
on the tracks about the blast furnace, and 
to the main line of railroad—one mile—or 
on the branch road to the clearing where 
charcoal is made, and often are sent 15 
miles away with their trains with no 
guard. The “trusties” also act as stable¬ 
men, herd goats, work in the garden or 
peach orchard, Ac. When the writer 
first visited the Rusk Penitentiary in 1885, 
he was met at the railroad, 17 miles 
distant, by a “ trusty ” who was sent with 
a carriage to convey him to Rusk. It is 
seldom that a “trusty ” becomes a fugitive. 

The second class, or “rank men,” em¬ 
brace all convicts who are not “trusties;” 
some who are considered safe and not des¬ 
perate are used as teamsters or work in the 
fields, where a guard may have as many as 
twelve to watch. The balance are either 
worked within the penitentiary wall or 
within the furnace stockade. At the 
coaling camp, 16 miles from the furnace, 
where the charcoal is made, there are 225 
men, of whom 40 are “ trusties,” who are 
utilized on the night watch, looking after 
the meilers, or detailed as leaf haulers and 
to other positions where guarding w T ould 
be impracticable. All the charcoal used 
at the blast furnace is made in meilers in 
the woods, there being no kilns connected 
with the furnace plant. 

In mining ore, chopping wood, making 
charcoal and general work on farms or 
outside of walls and stockade the rule is 
to allot one armed guard to six “ rank 
men.” In addition, where there are a 
number of convicts together, a mounted 
guard, equipped with a breech-loading 
shotgun and a revolver, is provided. He 
also has several deer hounds and a catch 
dog to capture any who attempt to escape. 
The presence of armed guards is an un¬ 
pleasant, but evidently necessary, feature, 
but is evidently better than the ball and 
chain. The only use of the latter is as a 
punishment, but when a number of con¬ 
victs are taken to any distance they are 
chained together and accompanied by 
guards. In the camp wooden prison 
buildings, with bunks, are provided, but 
the convicts are not chained in the bunks, 
as was the former practice. At the blast 
furnace most of the day force are long or 
life term men. but at night they are chiefly 
men whose terms expire within two years. 
As the incisure within the stockade, as 
well as the penitentiary proper, is bril¬ 
liantly illuminated by electric lights, the 
force of guards at the blast furnace is no 
greater at night than during the day. 
The iron ore, which is abundant in the 
vicinity of the Rusk Penitentiary, is a 
brown hematite, formed either as a bog 
ore or as the result of the oxidation of a 
carbonate. It lies in practically contin¬ 
uous horizontal beds, averaging probably 
80 inches in thickness, over large areas, 
covered by a thin ferruginous rock and 
sand. The ore is, therefore, easily won, 
and the spectacle of over 100 convicts, in 
striped suits and hats, shoveling away the 
sand, prying up the ore or loading it on 
wagons is interesting. A squad of guards 
surround the workings and a guard ac¬ 
companies a train of six teams hauling ore 
to the furnace. 


Schools of Forestry are earnestly advo¬ 
cated by Prof. E. L. James, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania. “ At least 20 per 
cent, of the wLole agricultural region of 
any country,” says Professor James, 
“ should remain in forest for the good of 


the other 80 per cent. Few people are 
aware of the peculiar relations the forests 
bear to our national prosperity. How 
many know that the value of the forest 
products of the United States amounts to 
more than $700,000,000 annually ? But 
the increment of wealth whioh that yield 
represents is not the most important con¬ 
sequence of the growth of forests, and 
the argument that they should be pre¬ 
served and fostered and protected for tear 
that a scarcity of timber will follow is not 
the only one to be presented in behalf of 
their sustenance. A more important one 
is that they determine to a great extext 
climatic and hygienic conditions. Whether 
the presence of forests increases the rain¬ 
fall in a given area is a disputed Question, 
but that they bring about a much better 
distribution of moisture through the year 
is not doubted.” _ 

The Western Cut Nail Manufact¬ 
urers’ Association. 

In cur issue of last week we made brief 
mention of the fact that the Western cut 
nail manufacturers had formed another 
organization, to be known as the Western 
Cut Nail Association. For some weeks 
past the manufacturers have been endeav¬ 
oring to form a pool, or devise other means 
to remedy the present demoralized condi¬ 
tion of the cut nail market. Several 
meetings were held at which the pooling 
scheme was thoroughly discussed, but it 
was discovered that there were numerous 
obstacles in the way of success, the prin¬ 
cipal one being the refusal of one or two 
large concerns in the West to be governed 
by the pooling plan in any way. On Tues¬ 
day, the tlth inst., a large meeting of the 
manufacturers was held at the office of the 
Ben wood Iron Works, at Wheeling, W.Ya. 
The following named firms wore repre¬ 
sented : 

Ben wood Iron Works, Wheeling. 

Riverside Iron Works, Wheeling. 

Belmont Nail Company, Wheeling. 

Wheeling Iron and Nail Company, 
Wheeling. 

La Belle Iron Works, Wheeling. 

Junction Iron Company, Wheeling. 

Bellaire Nail Works, Bellaire, Ohio. 

Laughlin Nail Company, Wheeling. 

Jefferson Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio. 

Kelly Nail and Iron Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 

Belfont Iron Works Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 

Wellston Steel and Nail Mill Company, 
Wellston, Ohio. 

Middleport Steel and Nail Works, Mid- 
dleport, Ohio. 

In addition to those concerns represented 
letters were received from several other 
firms promising their co-operation. After 
a long discussion on the question of form¬ 
ing a nail pool it was decided to abandon 
that scheme, and in its place the Western 
Cut Nail Manufacturers’ Association were 
formed. Mr. J. N. Vance, of the River¬ 
side Iron Works, Wheeling, was elected 
president, and Edward Hazlett was chosen 
supervisor. The headquarters of the as¬ 
sociation will be in Wheeling, at which 
point Mr. Hazlett will have an office for 
the management of affairs pertaining to 
the association. The card rate was fixed 
at $1.90, with 10 cents per keg off for 
carload orders, and the usual discount of 
2 per cent, for cash. It is not the inten¬ 
tion of the association to restrict the out¬ 
put or control the sales ot members. On 
the contrary, it will be the aim of the as¬ 
sociation to operate on an equitable basis, 
and to make it possible for them to run 
more steadily than heretofore. All con¬ 
tracts for nails for future delivery will be 
h< Id as other contracts are, and enforced 
strictly, and a determined effort is to be 
made to place the nail trade on a more 
business like basis. 


Indiana Natural Gas District,4 


The natural gas district of Indiana lies 
northeast of Indianapolis, that city being 
less than ten miles from the gas-bearing 
territory. The extent of this district is, 
roughly, about 60 miles in length and 40 
miles in width, comprising the largest 
single gas district thus far discovered in this 
country. The territory embraced in these 
limits has been very thoroughly developed 
since the existence of natural gas was 
discovered there about two years past, and 
the supply has been demonstrated to be 
large and of satisfactory flow, insuring its 
continuance for many years. The wells 
which have been sunk average a little 
over 900 feet in depth, and thus far there 
has been no perceptible diminution of 
pressure at any of them caused by the 
sinking of other wells in their vicinity. 
Balt water is forced up with the gas in the 
wells in part of the district, but not 
in sufficient quantity to interfere with the 
use of the gas, beiqg easily disposed of. 
Its presence in those localities has, how¬ 
ever, caused some manufacturers to prefer 
other points in the district in which dry 
gas is found. This is apparently an ad¬ 
vantage to the district, as it has led to 
the establishment of several manufacturing 
centers, instead of the concentration of 
activity at but one or two points. 
The Indiana natural gas is of high 
calorific power, and besides it possesses a 
decided odor, causing any leak in the pipes 
to be immediately detected and easily 
located. The whole of this district is well 
populated, and it lies in a part of the 
State srpplied with a perfect network of 
railroads, thus affording ready-made trans¬ 
portation facilities, ana an abundance of 
labor, both of which are highly appreciated 
by the manufacturers who are removing 
thither to enjoy the supreme benefit of 
cheap fuel. The country has further been 
endowed by nature with a rich soil, so 
that its agricultural resources are adequate 
to the support of a teeming population, 
which is an advantage by no means to be 
overlooked. 

Four towns in this district have sprung 
into prominence, and are competing with 
one another for manufacturing supremacy. 
They are Kokomo, Marion, Anderson and 
Muncie. Each is a county seat, and each 
offers inducements to outside manufactur¬ 
ers for the location of work9 in its im¬ 
mediate vicinity. Each is likewise a rail¬ 
road center, none of them being dependent 
on but one line. The interested visitor 
will find them apparently equally enter¬ 
prising, all of them having systems of 
water works, and bein£ lit with electric 
lights as well as artificial and natural gas. 
The population of each place has like¬ 
wise doubled within tie past two 
years, the number of inhabitants now 
ranging from 8000 to 12,000. They 
are all supplied with good news¬ 
papers, and other evidences of thrift and 
enterprise abound on every hand. Real- 
estate speculation has, of course, been rife, 
but sensational booming has been discour¬ 
aged, the residents of each locality wisely 
preferring a steady growth on a solid basis 
to a rapid advance in values and the inevit¬ 
able harmful reaction which would follow. 
This is evidenced by the scarcity of dwell¬ 
ing houses at present experienced through 
out the district, the utmost endeavors of 
the builders being unable to keep up with 
the demand. Among the industries which 
have been transplanted to this new field of 
activity the manufacture of glass is most 
prominent, but iron and steel workers are 
fully alive to its advantages, and several 
important establishments have already 
been built up in these lines, while others 
are making preparations to follow. As 
far as possible the industries of the district 
have been diversified to avoid the calam- 
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itous effects upon the community of de¬ 
pression in trade or of strikes or labor 
troubles in any one branch. Passing from 
the general features of the district to the 
special points of interest in the leading 
towns, the industrial establishments first 
considered will be those of 

KOKOMO. 

The Rockford Bit Company have located 
their works some distance from the built- 
up portion of the town, and not only 
enjoy a pleasant site but have ample room 
for enlarging. The works of this com¬ 
pany were formerly at Rockford, Ill., and 
at Ashtabula, Ohio. These two plants 
were consolidated this year and their ma¬ 
chinery was removed to Kokomo, where it 
was first started up in September. The 
buildings are substantially constructed of 
brick, the factory occupying a large build¬ 
ing and the office and shipping department 
occupying a second. The forge room, 
80 x 86 feet, is situated in one end of the 
main building. It is one story high, is 
well lighted, and contains four helve ham¬ 
mers and special machinery for shaping 
and pointing bits. The fitting up ana 
machine room takes up the remainder of 
the first floor, its dimensions being 100 x 
86 feet. It is equipped with lathes, drills, 
emery wheels, ana a number of special 
machines for shaping bits. Many of the 
machines in use have been built by the 
company. This part of the building is 
two stories high, the second story being 
devoted to the polishers and finishers. 
Power is supplied by a Mansfield Machine 
Company’s engine, built at Mansfield, 
Ohio. Natural gas is used for raising 
steam, for heating steel in the forge room, 
for heating the works and offices and for 
light. In comparison with coal the use of 
gas in the forge room is highly appre¬ 
ciated by the workmen, who lose no time 
waiting for the fire to burn up, and also 
lose no steel through overheating. In 
point of economy there is no comparison, 
as the gas is furnished to the company free 
for all time. From 50 to 60 hands are 
now employed, most of whom are skilled 
mechanics, and they turn out about 2000 
bits daily. American steel is used, which 
is made of special quality to meet the ex¬ 
acting requirements of this cl ass of tools. A 
great variety of wood-boring tools is man¬ 
ufactured, special attention being given to 
bits for car-builders and railroad mechan¬ 
ics. The standard tools made embrace 
molding cutters, carving cutters, dovetail¬ 
ing cutters, &c ., hollow augers, furniture- 
makers’ bits, sash and door makers’ sup¬ 
plies, &c., but orders are also taken for 
special and irregular sizes and shapes, 
which cannot be purchased from the usual 
stock carried by dealers. The company 
issue a catalogue illustrating and describ¬ 
ing a large number of the tools they man¬ 
ufacture. Thtir Perfection and Juvenile 
Perfection bits are put up in sets in finely 
finished wooden boxes. A considerable 
portion of the catalogue is devoted to cuts 
of patterns of solid steel-edge molding 
cutters, the manufacture of which has re¬ 
cently been added to the company’s line. 

The Rock Island Knife and Shear Com¬ 
pany’s works are in the same locality. 
They were removed to Kokomo from Rock 
Island, III., and have very recently been 
put in operation. Their first pair of shears 
was turned out on the 8d inst. The fac¬ 
tory is built of brick, 75 x 24 feet, two 
stories high, with a one-story wing, 80 x 
20 feet. Natural gas is here used for 
every purpose requiring fuel except weld¬ 
ing. Steel-laid shears and tinners’ shears 
and snips are at present the sole product. 
A drop forge is used for welding the steel 
edges to the blades. Three different 
kinds of shears are made—namely, full 
nickel, japanned bows and polished blades, 
and japanned bows and nickel-plated 
blades. Sixty sizes and styles are turned 
out altogether. The plant of the company 


comprises a drop forge, tapping and drill¬ 
ing machines, emery belts for polishing, 
buffing wheels, grindstones, japanning 
oven and a nickel-plating machine. The 
company maintain a Western office at 
Rock Island, Ill., and an agency at Kansas 
City, Mo., to handle all business arising 
west of*the Mississippi. D. F. McLartyis 
president; W. B. Ferguson is vice-presi 
dent; W. M. Prentice is secretary, and 
J. F. Robinson is treasurer. 

The glass interests of Kokomo comprise 
the Kokomo Window Glass Company, who 
operate ten pots, and whose works were 
transplanted from Ithaca, N. Y.; the 
Howard Glass Works, making a specialty 
of fruit jars, operating ten pots, and who 
came from Steubenville, Ohio; the Opal¬ 
escent Glass Works, C. Edward Henry, 
proprietor, removed from New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and manufacturing colored glass 
for decorative purposes, electric insulators, 
&c., and, last, the Diamond Plate Glass 
Company, a new corporation, whose works 
are now in course of erection, and whose 
buildings alone cover 8^ acres. This 
company have a capital of $600,000, and 
expect to employ 500 workmen. They in¬ 
tend to begin manufacturing operations in 
April, their machinery being now in 
course of installation. The members of 
the company are local and Ohio capital¬ 
ists. Monroe Seiberling, of Kokomo, is 
general manager. M. P. Elliott, superin¬ 
tendent, was last connected with the plate 
glass works at Crystal City, Mo., and has 
had experience in the management of plate 
glass works abroad. The Ohio capitalists 
embrace A. L. Conger, O. C. Barber and 
George Perkins, of Akron. 

The miscellaneous manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments embrace the Kokomo Wood 
Pulp Company, making paper stock; the 
Kokomo Straw Board Company and the 
Newman Paper Company, making paper 
boards; scanning factory, for fruit and 
vegetables, working 400 hands in the sea¬ 
son; the Enterprise Heading Company, 
making barrel he*ds and staves; Lynch 
Brothers’ boiler works, removed from 
Titusville, Pa., and Ford & Co.’s job 
foundry, also from Titusville. These 
establishments have all been located in 
Kokomo since the discovery of natural 
gas, mainly through the efforts of the 
Board of Trade, which is an association of 
the citizens organized for the purpose of 
advancing local interests. The Board of 
Trade control a number of gas wells, from 
which they furnish free gas to the manu¬ 
facturers. They are in communication 
with a number of other manufacturers in 
various sections of the country, with a view 
to removing their works, and have excel¬ 
lent prospects of success with a large part 
of them. The railroads passing thiough 
Kokomo are the Chicago, St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh, the Lake Erie and Western 
and the Toledo, 8t. Louis and Kansas 
City. 

MARION. 

At this place 20 manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments are now m operation and three 
are in course of erection, whose choice of 
the locality is due to the supply of natu¬ 
ral gas. The first factory under the new 
dispensation started to lay its foundations 
in July, 1887. There are three window- 
glass works, one glass-bottle factory, 
one fruit-jar factory, one wood-pulp 
works, one for making straw wrapping 
paper, one school crayons, a skewer 
works, turning out 1,500,000 skewers 
daily; a branch factory of the wagon 
works of the Studebaker Mfg. Company, 
of South Bend, a clock factory, hame 
works, shovel handle factory, soap works, 
excelsior factory, chair and wooden hoop 
factory, sleigh-bell factory, stove works, 
malleable iron works, &c. The popula¬ 
tion of this place was but 4200 only two 
years since, and it is now estimated at over 
10 , 000 . 


The Marion Stove Company have a very 
complete foundry for the manufacture of 
hollow-ware and stoves. The establish¬ 
ment was formerly located at Sidney, 
Ohio, and operated under the name of 
Sidney Mfg. Company. The owners are 
F. J. Gould, F. P. Fruchey and R. O. 
Bingham. Their works at Marion were 
putln operation in March. The buildings 
are of brick. The molding floor is 100 x 
60 feet, located in a one-story wing, and 
has a cupola of 48 inches outside diameter. 
The rattling and cleaning room adjoining 
is 60 x 40 feet, and contains five rattlers or 
tumbling barrels, to which five more 
are soon to be added. The engine 
room, which is by the side of the rat¬ 
tling room, is 80 feet by 24 feet, and 
is furnished with a Russell engine built at 
Massillon, Ohio. The finishing is done in 
a two-story building, 80 x 30 feet, con¬ 
taining drilling, grinding and polishing 
machinery. Part of this building is also 
used for storage. A plant for nickel plat¬ 
ing will be added to the finishing depart¬ 
ment early in the coming year. The prin¬ 
cipal stoves made by this company are the 
Sidney Oak and the Retort. The latter is 
a stove specially adapted for burning soft 
coal. The hollow-ware line is very com¬ 
plete, covering all kinds of stove hollow- 
ware, sugar kettles, ham boilers, furnace 
kettles, hollow mauls, &c. They also 
manufacture cellar grates, ventilator 
grates, bob sleds, sled soles, porch sup¬ 
ports, sled runners, bridge castings and 
cast washers. 

The Barton Bell Company, of Marion, 
Ind., manufacture all classes of small 
Bells, their line embracing Sleigh Bells, 
Call Bells, Car Bells, House Bells, Gongs 
for electric purposes, &c. The factory 
was originally located at East Hampton, 
Conn., having been established there by 
the Barton family in 1793. It was re¬ 
moved to Marion and put in operation in 
its new location this year. As the com¬ 
pany’s leading customers were in the West 
and the raw materials of their manufact¬ 
ure were principally obtained in the West 
also, it was concluded, in the interest of 
economy, that it would be desirable to re¬ 
move the factory to that part of the coun¬ 
try, and the natural gas field of Indiana, 
in which Marion is located, offered the 
strongest inducements. A brick building 
was erected especially adapted to the pur¬ 
poses of the company. In form it is 
L-shaped, the arm containing the brass 
foundry being one story m hight, 65 x 40 
feet, and the main portion of the struct¬ 
ure consisting of two stories, 110 feet in 
length by 40 feet in width. A few 
small buildings are connected with 
the works, and used for the storage 
of materials, &c. Natural gas is used 
wherever heat is required, and a 30-horse¬ 
power engine furnishes the power. From 
85 to 40 hands are now employed, and all 
the processes in the manufacture of bells, 
from the casting to finishing and mount¬ 
ing, are carried on in this one establish¬ 
ment. In casting sleigh bells in these 
works the 1 ‘ jingler ” is placed in a core of 
sand, which is afterward properly in¬ 
closed with others in a flask into which 
the melted metal is poured. When the 
rough castings are taken out of the flask 
the sand in the core is easily reduced to 
small fragments which run out through 
the holes in the bell, leaving the jingler 
ready to perform its function of making 
sleighing music. The original method of 
making sleigh bells was to cast them in 
two pieces and braze or solder them to¬ 
gether. The present method was invented 
by the grandfather of A. W. Barton, pres¬ 
ent secretary of the company and manager 
of the w r orks. The company publish two 
catalogues or price lists, one being devoted 
to their general line and the other to 
gongs and bells for electric and other pur¬ 
poses. They haVe brought out a number 
of novelties this season in saddle and shaft 
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chimes, with a view to meeting the de¬ 
mand for fine musical effects and artistic 
ornamentation. 

Sweet & Clark, formerly of Troy, N. Y., 
are putting up a large malleable iron 
works. The buildings are being con¬ 
structed of brick. The foundry is 254 
feet long by 74 feet wide, the annealing 
room is 188 feet long by 64 feet wide, and 
a building for the manufacture of curry 
combs is 200 feet long by 70 wide, two 
stories high. Eight annealing furnaces 
will be erected at first, room being left for 
additional ones when needed. The spec¬ 
ialty of the works will be the manufacture 
of curry combs, but the firm will be pre¬ 
pared to contract for all classes of malleable 
casting work. 

Dougherty & Feely, manufacturers of 
boilers and stationary engines, at Chester, 
Pa., have completed negotiations for the 
removal of their works to Marion. They 
will erect a building 300 feet long by 85 
feet wide, and expect to employ 250 men 
when their works are in full operation. 

Negotiations are pending with other 
manufacturers to induce them to locate 
at Marion. Free building sites and free 
gas are offered. Marion has recently been 
selected as a very suitable location for the 
erection by the National Government of a 
soldiers’ home, and a large appropriation 
is available for that purpose. It will thus 
be seen that there is good reason for the 
belief of the citizens that their town is 
destined to be the seat of a very large 
population. The railroad facilities are ex¬ 
cellent, the lines running through the 
town consisting of the Chicago, St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh, the Toledo, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, and the Cincinnati, Wabash 
and Michigan. A belt railroad has been 
constructed by private enterprise, which 
passes through the principal manufactur¬ 
ing locality, and affords direct connections 
with all the roads. 


The Coke Trade. 


For the first time in several months 
the supply of coke at the present 
time is greater than the demand. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the recent 
heavy demand for coke has had the effect 
of lighting up the idle ovens in the Con- 
nellsville region, thus greatly increasing 
the supply until it has overcome the de¬ 
mand, and a slight reaction in the market 
has taken place. A number of blast fur¬ 
naces are reported to be overstocked, and 
there seems to be no question but that the 
new year will not witness the activity in 
the coke market that existed a month or 
so ago. In view of this, it is doubtful if 
the proposed advance of 25 cents per ton, 
which was to go into effect on January 1 
next, w ill take place. The protest recently 
entered against this proposed advance by 
the Western Coke Consumers’ Association, 
mention of w hich has already been made, 
has also had considerable influence with 
the operators, and it is probable that there 
will be no change in prices for some time 
yet. The production for the month of 
November aggregate 532,400 tons, as 
against 523,700 tons for the month of Oc¬ 
tober. The total shipments for November 
also exceeded all previous records, averag¬ 
ing 1118 cars per day. The record of the 
past six months is set forth in the follow¬ 
ing table: 


1888. 

Pitts¬ 

burgh. 

West 

East. 

Total. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

•September. 

October. 

November. 

4.900 
4,000 
5,a50 
5,270 

5.900 
6,325 

9,460 

10,700 

12,450 

13,916 

17,900 

17,685 

4,800 

5,860 

6,650 

6,140 

5,925 

6,060 

19,160 

20,560 

24,450 

25,326 

29,725 

30,070 


The estimated production for the week 
ending December 8 was 126,895 tons, or 
about 7050 cars, which is the largest pro¬ 


duction of any week this year, and perhaps 
the largest in the history of the region. 
The shipments during the same week ag¬ 
gregated 6950 cars, consigned as follows: 
To Pittsburgh and rivers, 1500 cars; to 
points West of Pittsburgh, 4000; to points 
East of Connellsville, 1450. At 18 tons 
per car, 6950 cars moved represent 125,100 
tons, 1800 tons, or 100 cars, less than the 
aggregate product of the region. 


HARDWARE ENGINEERING 


BY OBERLIN 8MITH. 

In these days, when almost every struct¬ 
ure, from a human brain up to (or down 
to) a suspension bridge, is regarded as a 
machine, the profession of mechanical en¬ 
gineering has become a very dignified and 
important one, both when practiced by 
those who rear and train human brains as 
well as by those who design and build 
suspension bridges. As a logical conclu¬ 
sion from these premises we infer that any 
intermediate structure which may be re¬ 
garded as wholly or partially a machine 
requires the application of special knowl¬ 
edge in particular, and common sense in 
general. 

Taking a view of the large class of 
familiar articles usually known as “hard¬ 
ware,” we find that many of them may be 
properly regarded as machines, while to 
all of them may be applied many of the 
general principles which machinery de¬ 
signers must carry into effect. If such a 
designer desires a fit of the blues and an 
utter sinking of all heart that is in him 
down through the soles of his shoes, he 
has only to look over a collection of | 
modern hardware, as shown in the shops 
of any of our large ironmongers. It is 
true in such a collection there are very 
many useful and convenient articles which 
our modern civilization could not possibly 
do without. Some of them are well de¬ 
signed for strength as well as beauty; but, 
sad to say, a considerable majority lack 
not only the proper proportions to get the 
greatest strength from the least metal 
(which fact of itself often makes them 
hideous) but almost all of them have not 
sufficient metal to make them more than 
temporary toys. 

I This is, of course, in many cases the re¬ 
sult of sharp competition between manu¬ 
facturers, especially in the case of staple 
articles which the different producers 
make nearly alike and which are not pat¬ 
ent-protected monopolies made by only 
one concern. There is, however, no rea¬ 
son or common sense in bringing the 
weight of an article down to such a mini¬ 
mum that it becomes almost, if not quite, 
worthless. The remedy for this state of 
things may, in some golden future day, 
lie in a Governmental interference which 
shall prevent villainously weak and im¬ 
perfect articles being sold in the shape of 
hardware, iust as much as it ought to, 
and sometimes does, prevent poisonous, 
injurious and adulterated articles of food 
from being imposed upon a too credulous 
public. Meanwhile the remedy must lie 
with the individual manufacturer who 
values his reputation too highly to spoil 
his goods for the sake of the slight saving 
effected by robbing them of a few ounces 
of iron. The increased sales which would 
eventually come from embodying proper 
strength and correct mechanical principles 
in the design of this class of goods would 
far more than compensate any manufact¬ 
urer who should thus choose to apply 
common sense to his business for his extra 
pig iron bills. 

To begin such a reform, the proper 
measure to be employed by a manufact¬ 
urer who does enough busiuess to wan ant 
such a proceeding is to employ an edu¬ 
cated engineer, preferably one who has 
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been accustomed to planning machinery 
and who also has a reputation for artistic 
talent, to design each article just as he 
would the members of a machine. Such 
designing would consider the amount and 
direction of all probable future streasea 
and would not ignore the ordinary princi¬ 
ples governing the dimensions of shaft* 
and pitmans and levers and beams. Just 
as Dame Nature shapes the trunk and 
branches of a tree with the beauty that 
comes of itself when maximum strength 
accompanies minimum material, so would 
be fashioned the main outlines of our ideal 
pieces of hardware. Just as she after¬ 
ward adds the leaves and flowers, sub¬ 
sidiary to the main design of the tree, so 
would all mere ornament, such as diaper- 
work, conventional foliage, &c., be de¬ 
signed last; with the feeling that it was 
upon and with, but not of, the generic 
form dictated for each piece of metal by 
natural law. 

Not only is reform needed in the 
strength and beautiful proportions of much 
of our hardware, but much more common 
sense is wanted in adapting it to all its 
functions, instead of only a part of them. 
The writer has been led to the foregoing 
reflections by the disappointing experiences 
due to moving into a new house, with its 
usual consequent of several months’ at¬ 
tempted conquest over the “totally de¬ 
praved inanimate things ” in the shape of 
hinges, knobs, catches, window fasteners, 
sash weights, wall-hooks, and the thousand 
and one other things that are hung on to, 
and jammed in to, and screwed fast to, 
the woodwork of modern houses, even 
when the hardware has been paid for as 
of superior, or at any rate average, quality. 
During such contests as these the heart in 
its bitterness crieth out : Why should 
hinges be made just thin enough to bend 
a little with the weight of the door that 
is hung on them so that it aggrav&tedly 
rubs against the opposite jamb? Why 
should the screw holes in them allow only 
for so slim a screw that it draws out if 
the wood happens to be white pine, and 
just at the time, too, when a small boy 
wants to have a ride on top of the door ? 
Why should the screws fastening door 
knobs to their spindles constantly work 
out of place, so that their sharp edges 
gash the confiding fingers that grasp them? 
Why are sash-weights sold with such sharp 
corners, and ornamented with ragged 
edges and fringe-like fins, so that they 
jam in their boxes, instead of being made 
with nicely rounded corners ? Why are 
the most ingenious sash fasteners, although 
provided with levers and cams and wedges, 
and other anti-rattling devices, made so 
that, if the upper sash is slightly down 
from its upper position, or the lower one 
slightly up, the two members of the 
fasteners fail to engage, although the 
faithful housemaid thinks she has fastened 
the window and confidingly goes to her 
peaceful dreams into which do not enter 
thoughts of the gruesome burglar whom 
she has so sorely tempted to “ go a burg¬ 
ling ? ” Why do highly ornamented shut¬ 
ter-hooks crumble up and fall down like 
pieces of dry toast when a sash is left open 
and a 7-mile-an-hour breeze strikes the in¬ 
side shutters ? Why do wall hooks descend 
from their proper sphere in life and lie 
crushed and mangled upon the floor, should 
an overcoat be hung upon them in whose 
pocket has been left a shot pouch or a few 
extra hard apples ? Why are the screws by 
which such hooks are fastened so slim and 
small that they ignominiously retire from 
the position they have taken in the wood, 
even in cases where the hooks themselves 
have had enough of the ordinary principles 
of the projecting beam appliea to tneir 
design so that they do not break in 
twain ? 

I have, in the new house spoken of, 
been especially aggravated by the beha¬ 
vior of what, save for a slight structural 
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-weakness, would have been one of the best have only to enter the domains of the 
inventions, in a small way, of modern plumber. If there is in existence any- 
times. This was an outside-shutter hinge thing less worthy of the noble name 
with an attachment for operating the of “ machine ” than some of the so-called 
shutters from inside the room and holding water-closets and the mass of 44 contrap- 
them in any position desired, all by means tions” often placed on, in and about the 
of a beatifully nickel-plated crank project- tanks supplying them, this writer would 
ing from each side of the inside casing, like to know it. And then, the shapes— 
It was the best of such devices that could but let us draw the veil, 
be found in the market, and was in gen- If this were a treatise on 44 The general 
eral designed upon correct principles. Its cussedness of familiar things,” instead of 
action while in proper health and spirits a sober article on hardware, I might men- 
was simply perfect, and all who have seen tion jewelry. Did anybody ever know a 
it have declared it to be one of the most breastpin whose pin would maintain its 
convenient things among all the conven- alleged elasticity? or a cuff-button strong 
iences of the modern household. These enough to stay adapted to its environ - 
machines (they properly belong under this ment? 

head as a strictly engineering design) in Another breed of first cousins to the 
spite of their many good qualities have hardware family are the metallic toys 
been a source of some unhappiness to their which are now so numerous. Some of them 
user, simply because their maker, although are cheap and good; others cheap and 
he had a good thing, which was so far nasty. So bad are some of the so-called 
above ordinary cheap hinges that he need 44 mechanical toys ” that their makers run 
not attempt to compete with them, made a grave risk in putting on them any name 
them so light that they would break en- by which their origin might become known 
tirely off and the shutters fall to the to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
ground if they happened to be left open to Children; and yet they might, with, 
with a high wind blowing. Was this to in most cases, scarce a fraction of extra cost, 
save from 2 to 3 cents’ worth of iron per be made comparatively strong and dur- 
window ? It seems hardly probable, able. A good designer would often con- 
Presumably the reason, as indicated at the trive such simplification of parts and such 
beginning of this article, lay in the want cheaper processes of construction as would 
of a carefully studied design. This should more than compensate for a little extra 
consist not only in calculating the metal, while at the same time he would 
strength necessary to resist the maximum secure stiffer and stronger members and 
stresses to be incurred, but in a practical more durable wearing surfaces. He would 
trial of the embodied design afterward, also avoid the few stupidly weak spots 
and by tests which would secure a sufli- (caused by too small screws, rivets, &c.) 
ciently high safety factor to avoid break- which we often find in otherwise strong 
age in ordinary use, with its train of an- toys. 

noyances and a possible loss of reputation I saw a play once in which all the char- 
to the maker. In this particular case I acters were ephemerals who, with but 
had such an affection for the maker little lease of time, were born, and grew 
(though personally unknown to me) that and died. In dealing with some of our 
I did him the favor to write him a good modern cast-iron hardware this myth of 
scolding, accompanied with some practi- my youthful recollection is forcibly brought 
cal hints for improvement. These, I be- to mind. Let us hope that, with advanc- 
lieve, he has laid to heart, let us hope with ing civilization, the makers thereof will 
a probable result of an increase in the learn to instill into their wares the power 
sum of human happiness among all those of more vigorous life and length of days, 
who do not like to put their heads and and not leave themselves open to suspicion 
arms into a cold winter’s night or take out of being like the shoemaker who passed 
a musQuito frame and let in a lot of June his knife around the stitches after he 
bugs every time a pair of shutters have to made a strong seam, so that more new r 
be adjusted. shoes would be wanted quicker. Perhaps 

The above criticisms have not been the only present remedy available is for a 
written with unkindly feeling toward the long suffering public to “cry aloud and 
men who are constantly providing us with spare not ”—not only in regard to corrup- 
conveniences to make more happy in little tion in politics or bad stitching in a $10 
things our daily lot, but only with a view pair of shoes, but also when they get a 
of calling their attention to some of the bad penny’s worth of cast iron where they 
defects which their customers must suffer should ha /e had a good penny-and-a- 
from, and with the hope that they will be half s worth, 
spurred onward to renewed zeal in im- m 

proving their wares. Very much good The process which is being w r orked ex- 
work has been done in this way in recent perimentally at Springfield, Ohio, by Mr. 
years in some of the articles now sold. In Bookwalter, is the Robert process first dc- 
all our stores we see marvels of cheapness veloped at Stennay, France, and since, it 
and efficiency. Among these are many of is said, adopted at Angleur, Belgium. As 
the carpenters’ tools now in use. In fact, we understand it, the principal patent of 
tools of. all kinds seem to have been de- the process is that the metal in a small 
veloped into.better designs than has house- converter is blown on the surface, the 
hold hardware. Among the latter, how- tuyeres being so placed that the cinder 
ever, are many beautiful articles, espe- formed is projected against the side of the 
cially in the line of bronzework andiron converter, to which it adheres. Fresh 
in imitation of bronze. In many kinds of surfaces of metal are thus constantly pre- 
wirework almost absolute perfection has sented to the refining action, the process, 
been reached. For instance, what could indeed, being apparently a compromise be- 
be more cheap and convenient and well tween the refinery and the converter. 

adapted to its purpose than the screw eyes _ m _ 

andnooks which can now be found in in¬ 
numerable sizes and proportions ? This Bids were opened at the Ordnance Bu- 
same favorable criticism will apply to reau, in Washington, on Saturday, for 27 
much of the hardware and to culinary cast-iron bodies for 12-inch mortars, for 
utensils that are cut, stamped and drawn finishing and assembling the same and for 
from brass, tin plate and other sheet met- 27 sets of steel forgings for trunnion hoops 
als. In the department of stoves and in and breech mechanism for the same. The 
steam and gas fitting there is much excel- bids were as follows: R. Wetherill & Co., 
lent work. In gas fixtures proper, how- of Chester, Pa., for finishing, $8500, or for 
ever, although there may be much that is manufacture complete, $20,500; South 
artistic, there is often some very poor en- Boston Iron Works, for bodies, $2750; 
gineering as regards the attainment of for finishing, $4250; West Point Foundry 
strength and durability. To look upon Company made exactly the same bid; 
the dark side of the picture again, we Builaers’Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I., 


for bodies, $1475; Radial Drill Company, 
of Cincinnati, for bodies, $2850; Bethle¬ 
hem Iron Company, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
for steel mortar forgings, $5496 per set; 
Midvale Steel Company, of Philadelphia, 
for steel mortar forgings, $2770 per set. 

Washington News. 

(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Washington, D. C., December 18,1888. 

The tariff discussion in the Senate is 
not progressing as rapidly as Senator 
Allison, in charge, has wished, but he 
still insists that he will be able to bnng 
the measure to a vote within two or three 
weeks after the holidays, if not sooner. 
The policy on the appropriation bills seems 
to be a re-enactment of the existing pro¬ 
visions for the expenses of the Govern¬ 
ment where practicable. The new year 
estimates and the existing appropriations 
are being carefully examined and com¬ 
pared, and where not absolutely necessary 
to add new items the bills for the next 
year are being kept within the bounds of 
the present. This course will save debate 
and will greatly shorten the time required 
for the parliamentary routine of getting 
these measures through the two Houses of 
Congress. 

An arrangement of this character will 
give the Committee on Finance reasonable 
time for the disposition of the Tariff bill. 

The tariff reform tendencies of certain 
Republican Senators do not please the 
sub-committee in charge. They say that 
they do not like spread eagle speeches one 
way and voting the other. The speeches, 
they say, influence public sentiment into 
the belief that the Republicans are divided 
on the general principles involved, which 
the voting does not sustain. The dis¬ 
cussion in the Senate is now in Committee 
of the Whole. When the passage of the 
bill is reached the Republicans will be 
united on the committee’s bill and the 
committee’s amendments. 

The Senate Finance Committee are still 
giving hearings, although the bill and 
amendments have been practically accepted 
in caucus. The value of the hearings just 
now is to strengthen the committee on cer¬ 
tain points, which were not fully under¬ 
stood as to detail before the bill was 
reported. The Senate bill is not expected 
to receive even a vote in the House, as the 
Committee on Ways and Means have an¬ 
nounced their opposition to it and their 
adherence to their own measure. It is ap¬ 
parent that the Democrats do not give up 
the tariff contest, nor do they intend to. 
It is evident that the next struggle will 
be the most stubborn one ever experienced 
in the tariff history, with the outcome in 
grave doubt. The educational campaign 
has commenced, and with industrial States 
like New Jersey voting as she did, it is 
fair to assume that there will still be two 
sides to tariff reform in the political 
struggles of the future. 

PROPOSED NEW PORTUGUESE TARIFF. 

The Department of State has received a 
translation of an official paper issued by the 
Portuguese Premier, which says: “The 
treaty of commerce and navigation cele¬ 
brated with France terminating in 1892, 
it becomes necessary to gather the elements 
for the organization of a new project for 
a general custom house tariff that may 
hereafter serve as a basis foi such negotia¬ 
tions as may be established with foreign 
nations. His Majesty the Ring sees fit to 
direct the Superior Council of the Custom 
House to make the necessary examination 
and studies to organize the said project of 
tariff. For this purpose the same council 
will apply to all corporations and author¬ 
ities who may possibly be able to throw- 
light on the subject.” 
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Trade Report. 


$52 @ $54; Run-out Anthracite, $42 
@ $44; Scrap Blooms, $32.50 @ $34 
$ “bloom” ton of 2464 lb. 


however, and on good sized orders special 
quotations are given. Small lots about as 
follows • 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Aae , 220 South Fourth St. ( 
Philadelphia. Pa.. December 18 . 1888 . ( 

Pig Iron. —The outlook is still some¬ 
what uncertain, but, m the meanwhile, 
prices seem to be held with a fair degree 
of steadiness—indeed, the strength of the 
market is remarkable, considering the 
enormous furnace output and the compar¬ 
ative indifference of buyers. It would 
not be quite correct to say that the market 
is as firm as ever; neither would it be cor¬ 
rect to say that it is very much weaker, 
and yet, as regards some particular Irons, 
both statements would be correct. After 
careful investigation, it appears that nearly 
all leading brands are well sold ahead, and 
that only in very exceptional cases would 
concessions be made on further transac¬ 
tions. If the pressure from other quarters 
becomes very severe, competition will be 
met, but, in the present condition of order 
books, there is no immediate necessity for 
such a course, hence all the leading makes 
of Iron may be called steady to firm, at 
prices ruling for several weeks past. As 
regards other brands, however, there is 
undoubtedly both irregularity and weak¬ 
ness. In this group may be included 
almost every brand that is not regularly on 
the market. They may be from entirely 
new furnaces or from furnaces that are 
only on this market occasionally, or from 
local furnaces that are operated'spasmod¬ 
ically. Irons of this character may be of 
good quality, but they have no reg¬ 
ular standing, and are, therefore, hard 
to sell, even when offered at low 
prices, but it is this class of Iron that 
will probably make the market during 
the next six months. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantages, as mentioned, their 
ultimate disposition is, after all, only a 
question of price. A consumer might not 
be willing to experiment for the sake ot 
500 ^ ton, a dollar would make him con¬ 
sider the matter, and another half dollar 
would probably decide him to give it atrial 
anyway. The question is just this: Is 
there enough outside Iron to lead to re¬ 
sults of this character? It is too soon to 
give a definite answer to that question, but 
the position, to say the least, is very sensi¬ 
tive, and not altogether conducive to con¬ 
fidence. A few large purchases would be 
a £reat relief to the market, but buyers of 
this class are not prepared to take hold at 
the figures generally quoted, and there is 
some danger of parties from a distance 
unloading before those near at hand make 
up their minds what course to adopt. As 
a matter of fact, one of the leading Ala¬ 
bama companies made a sale of 7000 tons 
yesterday through Justice Cox, Jr., & 
Co.—pnce not definitely known, but be¬ 
lieved to be not far from $15, ex-ship Phila¬ 
delphia, for quality similar to our Gray 
Forge. A fairly liberal movement, amond 
buyers during the coming week would 
enable sellers to maintain their position, 
but postponements for two or three weeks 
longer would subject the market to a se¬ 
vere strain. Quotations for standard 
brands range from $18 to $19, at tide, for 
No. 1 Foundry; $17 to $17.50 for No. 2, 
and $16 to $16.50 for Gray Forge. A few 
choice brands command a trifle more, and 
by the same rule concessions can be had 
on certain new brands, &c. 

Foreign Iron. —Bessemer is still too 
high for this market, about $20 being 
asked without attracting buyers’ atten¬ 
tion. Speigel is offered at $27 for 20 $, 
with bids at from $26.50 to $26.75. 

Blooms. —In fair demand at unchanged 
rices, say—Steel Nail Slabs, $28.50 @ 
29, at mill; Billets, from $82 to $36, ac¬ 
cording to analysis; Charcoal Blooms, 


Muck Bars. —Business is dull, with 
sellers at $29, at mill, or $29.50, Phila¬ 
delphia. Bids for good sized lots are not 
obtainable within half a dollar of these 
prices, so that sales have been of a limited 
character. 

Bar Iron. —The market is so irregular 
that it is almost impossible to report it 
satisfactorily. Some mills are still quoting 
1.850 to 1.90, firm, but as they are full of 
orders for the next five or six weeks, they 
feel themselves in a position to hold out 
for their prices. Others want work to be¬ 
gin the New Year with, and quote 1.80, 
taking probably a little less when a de¬ 
sirable order is offered to thorn. There 
are still others a short distance from the 
city who quote about 1.750, f.o.b. cars, so 
that prices vary according to circumstances, 
although about 1.80 seems to be a fair 
average city quotation. It is difficult to 
say what the outcome will be. Prices 
ought to be higher than they are, and un¬ 
der a moderately good demand probably 
would stiffen a trifle, but to put them as 
they were five or six weeks ago would re¬ 
quire some heavy buying. Prospects are 
said to be very encouraging, and we be¬ 
lieve they are, but it is actual business that 
makes prices, and until that comes talk 
will avail but little. Skelp Iron is easier 
to buy, and sales of Grooved reported at 
1.850, 1.87*0 and 1.90, according to de¬ 
liveries. Buyers are talking 1.80 @ 1.850, 
with chances somewhat in their favor. 

Plate and Tank Iron. —There is no 
material change from last week. Leading 
mills are tolerably well supplied with 
orders for the balance of the year, 
and in some cases well into January, 
but there is a general feeling that 
the demand is not what it ought to be 
to secure uniformity in prices. There is 
a great deal of work in sight, however, 
and the chances after the turn of the year 
are fairly good both for full employment 
and better prices, but in the meantime 
business may be taken at low figures 
by those who are anxious to fill up at 
once. It is said that nearly 10,000 tons 
of Iron will be wanted by the pipe mak¬ 
ers during the next four or five w eeks. A 
few orders of that class would help the 
market wonderfully. Prices in the mean¬ 
time are about 20 @ 2.10 for Ordinary 
Plates and Tank plates, 2.10 @ 2.20 for 
Universal Plates; Shell, 2.40 @ 2.50; 
Flange, 3.50; Fire-Box, 40; Steel Plates, 
Tank and Ship Plate, 2.250 @ 2.30; 
Shell, 2.70; Flange, 30 @ 3*0; Fire-Box, 
3*0 @ 4*0. 

Structural Iron. — Business has not 
improved to any extent, although the out- 
ldffik seems to be more encouraging, and 
manufacturers are inclined to exjiect some 
large orders in the near future. Meanwhile 
while some mills are running full others 
are doing very little, and are in conse¬ 
quence a little weak on prices, which are 
still nominally as follows: 20 @ 2.100 for 
Bridge Plate; 20 @ 2.100 for Angles; 
2.60 @ 2.70 for Tees, and 3.80 for Beams 
and Channels, Iron or Steel. 

Steel Bails. —The market is quiet, but 
firm at last week’s ^prices. There are a 
few inquiries for fair-sized lots, but the 
general outlook does not indicate any ma¬ 
terial change from the conditions prevail¬ 
ing for some time past. Quotations are 
ordinarily $28 at mill, but it is not un¬ 
likely that a little shading would be done 
on the right kind of orders. The demand 
for Steel in other forms is very large, and 
helps the mills greatly in the absence of 
Rail orders. 

Sheet Iron.—There has been a very 
good demand for small lots in anticipation 
of the mills shutting down during the 
! holiday season. Prices are very weak, 


Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27 and 28_3V fo 

Best Refined. Nos. 18 to 25 .3 % 3vJ 

Common, >0 lees than the above. 

Best Bloom 8heets, Nos. 26 to28 4U <a w.i 

Beet Bloom Sheets, Nos. 22 to25... .4 k 4M4 
Best Bloom Sheets, Nos. 161o21... .3U @ 

Blue Annealed.2.8 @ 3 $ 

Best Bloom. Galvanized, discount.. f 

Common, discount.(Jfty % 

Merchant Steel. —There is not much 
demand, and prices are unchanged, as fol¬ 
lows : Tool Steel, 8*0; Machinery, 2.60; 
Crucible Spring, 4*0; Crucible Machinery, 
50; Best Sheet Steel, 100; Ordinary 
Sheet, 80. 

Old Rails. —There is not much demand 
at present, but owing to light stocks prices 
are steady and unchanged. There are 
buyers at $23.50 for spot lots, with sellers 
for shipment at $24. Store lots held for 
still higher figures. 

Scrap Iron.— In fair demand but at 
somewhat lower figures. Asking prices 
about as follows: $21 for cargo lots; $21.50 
@ $22 for carload lots, delivered, or for 
choice $22.50; No. 2 do., $14 @ $15;Turn¬ 
ings, $13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ 
$21; Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Bor¬ 
ings, $9 @ $10; Old Fish Plates, $25 @ 
$26; Old Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Phila¬ 
delphia, or its equivalent. 


Wrought Iron Pipe. —Business is 
rather quiet for this year’s deliveries, but 
prices for such are steady and unchanged. 
The outlook for next year’s business is 
thought to be very encouraging, although 
it may not come in to any extent until 
after the holidays. Meanwhile discounts 
on small lots are quoted as follows: Black 
Butt-Welded, 524 $; Galvanized do., 
42*$; Black Lap-Welded, 62*$; Gal¬ 
vanized do., 524 Boiler Tubes, 60$. 


Nails.—The market shows no improve¬ 
ment, and prices are so ruinously low that 
efforts are again being made to bring 
about a restriction of dutput. Meanwhile 
prices are nominally $1.90 @ $2 from 
store, but carload lots of outside brands 
are quoted at extemely low rates without 
securing much business, although they de¬ 
moralize the market. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland. December 17,1688. 

Iron Ore. —Negotiations between the 
mine owners and furnacemen, regarding 
Ore for next year’s delivery, are now 
going forward so rapidly that vessels have 
already been chartered to carry Ore from 
Escanaba to Cleveland during the entire 
shipping season. The rate is to be $1.25 
$ ton, or 150 below the lake freight from 
Escanaba at the opening of navigation 
this year. The representatives in this 
city of the creat mining districts anticipate 
a slight advance in Ore quotations next 
season, reasoning that the triumph of the 
protection policy has put new.life into the 
Iron industry and that the moderate prices 
paid for Ore this year were in conformity 
with the inactive and discouraging condi¬ 
tion of the Pig-Iron market during a 
greater portion of the year. Business for 
the past week has been confined quite ex¬ 
clusively to the sale of several 5000-ton 
lots of Ore now on the docks. It is now 
believed that by the close of the year con¬ 
siderably less than 100,000 tonsef the Ore 
on the docks will remain unsold. Ore is 
being rushed down to the furnaces at a 
rapid rate, 28,000 tons having been for¬ 
warded last week. The railroad com¬ 
panies seem to have plenty of cars and 
the docks will soon be cleared. It is now 
considered an assured fact that an active 
buying movement will set in immediately 
after the holidays. 

Pig Iron.—Dealers look upon the mar¬ 
ket as remarkably active for this season of 
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the year, with the holidays less than ten 
days ahead and a new year scarcely two 
weeks away. The demand for Mill Iron 
is persistent and a scarcity is already re¬ 
ported. Prices for Neutral Mill Iron vary 
from $16.50 to $17, and for Red Short 
from $17.25 to $17.75, cash. Bessemer 
and Foundry Irons are also selling well 
and the whole market is so much firmer 
than is usually the case in December that 
manufacturers are allowing the expecta¬ 
tions for next year to have free play. A 
heavy month’s trade is expected in Jan¬ 
uary. 

Nails. —Steel Nails are again quoted at 
$2, after two months of fluctuating prices. 
Iron Nails are worth .90, with only 
scattering sales reported. 

Old Rails. —It ‘seems next to impos¬ 
sible to buy Old Americans for less than 
$25, at which figure scattering transactions 
are reported. 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age , Carter and 9tb Sts., i 
Chattanooga, December 17.1888. ( 

Pig Iron.—The present demand is such 
as to keep the yards clear of all desirable 
grades, and at prices that show no falling 
off. Sometimes sales are made for round 
lots at some concession; then again sales 
are being made at figures above the aver¬ 
age ruling prices, the difference being 
sometimes in quality and reputation of the 
article; and then again the time that is 
given makes some little difference in prices, 
but upon the whole the average is up to 
$14.25 for No. 1, at furnace bank. The 
demand for Pipe Iron keeps up remark¬ 
ably well, and several round lots have been 
disposed of during the week. The fall and 
winter are generally considered off seasons 
with the Southern founders, but, notwith¬ 
standing this, the demand from this sec¬ 
tion has been steadily on the increase, and 
the present month shows larger shipments 
to these parties than any previous period of 
the same length. Some efforts have been 
made quite recently by Northern capital¬ 
ists to establish storage yards at the differ¬ 
ent furnaces, receiving such surplus 
iron that may be made over and above 
sales, and issuing warehouse receipts 
thereon, but, so far as heard from, have 
met with no practical results, as none of 
the furnaces have had any surplus to store 
in this manner. 


Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky., December 17, 1888. 

Pig Iron.—Since our last report the 
market has been dull, with but few sales 
of any note. It is hardly expected that 
there will be any marked improvement in 
the market during the balance of this year, 
as buyers seem to be holding off until 
after the first to make purchases. Fur¬ 
naces are unwilling to make any con¬ 
cessions in prices, and we think the final 
result will be that buyers will have to 
make their purchases at furnaces’ prices. 
Prices are lower this December than they 
have been for many years, and we think 
the market will take an upward tendency 
after the first of the year. There has been 
some little old material offered, but very 
few sales have been made lately. We 
quote as follows : 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 

new classification.$16.25 ® $16.75 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 15.75® 16.25 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification. 15.25® 15.75 

Gray Forge. J4.75® 15.25 

W bite and Mottled, different grades 18.75 ® 14.25 

Silver Gray, different grades- 15.26 ® 16J25 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 17.50 ® 18.00 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 15.76® 18.75 

Southern Car - Wheel, standard 

brands. 22.50 ® 23.50 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.75® 20.75 
Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 16.75® 17.25 


Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.50 ® 22.75 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 21.75® 24.75 

Hanging Rock. Warm Blast. 18.75 ® 19.75 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of December 17, report as follows: There is 
considerable demand for Car Wheel Irons, 
and on this class prices are held very 
firm. There are some large deals on Gray 
Forge that will probably be closed in a 
few days, and although the deliveries are 
to run through the larger part of 1889, 
yet buyers are able to obtain concessions 
from present prices. Other grades of 
Southern Irons are offered at a little under 
figures at which they have recently been 
selling, but this cutting is confined to a few 
furnaces that are not in financial condition 
to hold, and want to place their output 
for several months ahead. Choice brands 
of Mahoning Valley Coke continue to be 
called for, and buyers are willing to pay 
the prices asked, Jackson County Silver- 
ies are also in good demand, several lai^e 
orders at full quotations having been 
booked. With prices firm, except on 
some brands of Southern, and a good de¬ 
mand, we quote as follows : 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers. $20.00 ® $20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.75 ® 20.25 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.0 0® 18.50 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75 ® 20.25 

Southern No. 1. 17.75® 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.75® 10.25 

Southern Silvery. 17.00® 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. 18.50 ® 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.50 ® 21.00 


Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age , 77 Fourth Ave., I 
Pittsburgh, December 18, 1888. f 


Pig Iron—Continues dull and the market 
is weaker; demand continues light, as 
consumers are buying only for immediate 
wants. However, while the market is 
weak at present, there is reason to believe 
that it will steady up again in the near 
future. Even now there are buyers for 
future delivery at a slight concession on 
present prices, but no sellers; while some 
furnacemen are making concessions in 
order to effect sales for immediate delivery, 
because they must have money, they are 
refusing to contract ahead, from which it 
is evident that there is a general belief of 
a more active and stronger market in the 
near future. That there will be an in¬ 
creasing consumption early in the new 
year there is not much doubt, with but 
little prospect of production being pushed 
much higher than it is now, as capacity 
is at present pretty fully employed. Prices 
have gone off within the past few weeks 
25^ @ 501 per ton on Mill Irons and $1 
on Bessemer. The decline in the latter 
was not unexpected, as it was higher 
relatively than Mill Iron. We quote 
prices as follows: 


Neutral Gray Forge..$15.75 ® $16.00, cash. 

All Ore Mill. 16.50® 16.75, “ 

White and Mottled. 15.00® 15.50, 

No. 1 Foundry. 17.50® 18.00, 

No. 2 Foundry. 16.75® 17.00, 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 23.50® 24.00, 

No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 21.50 ® 22.00, 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 25.00 ® 27.00, 

Bessemer Iron. 17.00® .... 


Sales of Bessemer were reported at $17, 
cash, but so far as we can learn there have 
been no actual sales below that price. We 
are advised of well-known brands of 
Neutral Mill at $15.75 @ $16, cash, 
and other lots not so desirable at $15.50, 
cash. 


Muck Bar. —There is less inquiry and 
the market is weaker. We quote at 
$28.75 @ $29.50, cash. The latter is an 
extreme price, and can only be obtained 
for something very desirable for im¬ 
mediate delivery, both of which con¬ 
siderations are often very important with 
buyers. 


Spiegel.—We can report a sale of Ferro¬ 
manganese, 80 ft, at $56, cash, and 
Spiegel is quoted at $27 @ $28, cash, for 
20 ft. 

Manufactured Iron. —There is less 
new business, as is to be expected at the 
close of the year, and the mills continue 
to be pretty well employed in working up 
old contracts. Bars are quoted at 1.750 @ 
1.800 ; Plates, 2.200 @ 2.250 ; No. 24 
Sheet, 2.850 @ 2.900, all 60 days, 2 ft 
off for cash. Skelp Iron is weaker and 
lower; Grooved, it is reported, has sold 
down as low as 1.750 @ 1.800, and Sheared 
at 1.950 @ 20. The falling off in the 
trade for Pipe has, as a matter of course, 
very materially curtailed the demand for 
Skelp Iron; this, however, is usual at the 
close #f the vear 

Nails.—There is but little inquiry for 
Nails here, which is owing to the fact that 
Pittsburgh makers are refusing to sell be¬ 
low card rates, on a basis of $1.90 for 
12d to 40d, 60 days, 2 ^ off for cash, 
whereas buyers claim to ao better else¬ 
where. There are only two firms here at 
the present time paying attention to the 
Nail trade, Chess, Cook & Co. and Jones & 
Laughlins, and they are doing very little, 
owing to the cause noted. The Wheeling 
manufacturers have fixed prices at $1.90, 
60 days, 2 ft off for cash, with the regular 
abatement of 100 $ keg on carload lots 
and upward, which, with the discount for 
cash, brings the net price down to about 
$1.77, which is still considerably below 
the price demanded by the Pittsburgh 
manufacturers. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —The demand 
continues light, as it always is at this sea¬ 
son of the year, and prices remain weak 
and irregular, so that it is difficult to give 
reliable quotations. It is, to use a com¬ 
mon phrase, a go-as-you-please market, 
each firm being free to make its own rates, 
and those anxious for business are cutting 
very close, especially on desirable orders. 
We quote nominally as follows: Discounts 
on Black Brtt-Welded Pipe, 52$ @ 55 ft; 
on Galvanized do., 45 @ 47$ ft; on Black 
Lap-Welded, 62$ @65 ft; on Galvanized 
do., 52$ @ 55 ft ; Boiler Tubes, 60 @ 62$ ft 
off; 2-inch Tubing, 11$0 @ 130 $ foot, 
net; 5f-inch Casing, 380 @ 400. 

Old Ralls.—There have been very few 
sales reported during the past couple of 
weeks, but prices are still main tain ea: $25 
@$25.25, cash, for American Tees. De¬ 
mand is light, as consumers—the end of 
the year being so near at hand—are buying 
only as their immediate wants necessitate. 
Old Steel Rails may be quoted at $20.50 
@ $21 for long lenghts and $18.50 @ $16 
for short pieces. 

Steel Rails —Are still quoted at $28, 
cash, on cars in Pittsburgh. The 17,000- 
ton contract secured by a Chicago mill, in 
regard to which so much has appeared in 
print during the past few days, it is 
claimed, was first secured by a Pittsburgh 
firm who were competing with Chicago 
for it and subsequently turned it over to the 
Chicago firm. 

Billets, Ac. —In regard to Bessemer 
Steel Billets, the market remains quiet and 
unchanged. Sales at $28.50, cash. Nail 
Slabs quoted at $28; Domestic Bloom and 
Rail Ends, $19 @ $19.50. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Spikes are 
still quoted at $2.15, 30 days; Splice Bars, 
$1.85 @ $1.90; Track Bolts, $2.85, with 
Square, and $2.95 with Hexagon Nuts. 

Merchant Steel.— No change in prices. 
Best brands Tool Steel, 8$0; Crucible 
Spring, 4$0; do. Machinery, 50; Open- 
Hearth Machinery, 2J0. 

Old Material. —The demand continues 
light; prices unchanged. Sales No. 1 
Wrought Scrap, $21 net ton; Car Axles, 
$25 @ $26; Wrought Turnings, $13 @ $14; 
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Cast Scrap, $15.25 @ $15.50, gross; Cast 
Borings, $12 @ $13; Old Car-Wheels, 
nominal, $20. 

After January 1 the style of W. D. 
Wood & Co., Limited, will be changed to 
W. Dewees Wood Company, with general 
business offices at the works, McKeesport, 
and a branch office at 111 Water street, 
Pittsburgh. Communications to be ad¬ 
dressed to McKeesport. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts. { 
Cincinnati, December 17,1888. i 

Pig Iron.—There has been a further 
contraction in the volume of business in 
Pig Iron during the past week m our local 
mar Ret and an easier feeling has prevailed, 
some transactions having been negotiated 
for prompt delivery on a lower level than 
for several weeks, but prices for long future 
delivery have suffered little change. But 
while the majority of sales made recently 
have been small, there has not been an 
entire dearth of large transactions. The 
local representative of a large Southern 
company has succeeded in placing con¬ 
siderable Iron East, mainly in Philadel¬ 
phia, and local firms have also sold 
some round amounts of Southern and 
Northern Iron in Louisville during the 
past few days, one lot of “ Pipe Iron ” 
amounting to 3000 tons. Sales of Mot¬ 
tled Coke and Gray Forge Iron have been 
made for prompt delivery at $14 and 
$14.50 $ ton, cash, respectively. No. 1 
Southern Coke Foundry Iron has been 
sold at $16, showing a relaxation of 25# 
$ ton, and in general the trades con- 
sumated during the week have been more 
at the inside than at outside quotations. 
The disposition previously noted to hold 
off until the turn of the year has 

continued, and this fact has resulted 
in the easier tone noted, advantage 

of which has been taken by a few 

enterprising buyers. The demand for 

Car-Wheel Iron, especially for Woodstock, 
Shelby and Clifton, has continued active, 
and agents have much difficulty to make 
satisfactory disposition of the orders al¬ 
ready booked. One feature of special 
prominence at present is the large move¬ 
ment of freight of all kinds, but largely of 
grain, from West to East. All the local 
roads have their full equipment in active 
employment, and are utilizing passenger 
crews to move freight. For this reason 
the adequate number of cars cannot be ob¬ 
tained to ship Iron. The following quo¬ 
tations are the approximate prices current 
here for cash, f.o.b. cars: 

Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifi¬ 
cation) .$16.25 ® $16.75 

Southern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.50 ® 16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 3 (new classifi¬ 
cation) .. 15.00 ® 15.25 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00 ® 17.50 

Ohio Soft 8tone Coal, No. 2. 15.50 ® 16.00 

Mahoning and Shenango Valley. 18.00 ® 18.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1— 21.00 ® 22.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1.. 18.50 ® 19.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2.. 17.50® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 15.00 ® 15.25 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 14.00 © 14.25 

Gray Forge. 14.50® 14.75 

Car-Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. 20.00 ® 26.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable... 21.00® 22.00 

Manufactured Iron.—The local near¬ 
by mills have booked liberal orders for 
next year’s delivery, placed by carriage 
builders, machine shops, &c., but the 
sales for present delivery are small. A 
firm tone prevails at previous prices and 
no change for the immediate future is fore¬ 
shadowed. Common Bar Iron, 1.90#; 
Charcoal Bar Iron, 2.90# <g) 3#; Sheet 


Iron, Boiled, Nos. 10 to 27, 2.50# @ 3.25#; 
Sheet Iron, Charcoal, Nos. 15 to 25, 3i# 
<& 4* # lb. 

Old Material. —There has been a fair 
inquiry for both Old Rails and Wheels re¬ 
cently, with moderate sales of Rails at $23 
@ $23.50 and of Old Wheels at $19 @ 
$19.50 ^ ton, cash. 

Nails.—There has been a moderate job¬ 
bing demand and a steady market. Job¬ 
bing prices are based upon 12d @ 40d, 
which sell at $1.95 $ keg, with 10# 
rebate in carload lots, at mills. Steel Nails 
sell at $1.95 and Steel Wire Nails at $2.65 
$ keg. 

A new firm for the sale of Pig Iron and 
general commission has been created here 
during the week. The style of the firm is 
Van Vorhees & Smith, representing the 
firms of George W. Stetson & Co., of 
Boston and New York, and Edmund D. 
Smith & Co., of Philadelphia. Rooms 
have been secured in the Johnson Build¬ 
ing. Mr. Blandy, recently connected with 
Rogers, Brown & Co., is the local repre¬ 
sentative of the branch office. The busi¬ 
ness controlled is considerable. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Age , 66 and 68 Duane street, i 
New York. December 19. 1888. \ 

Foundry Pig. —Although the Thomas 
IronCompany have not yet formally opened 
their books, they have entered orders dur¬ 
ing the week for 1889 delivery from regular 
customers to the total of about 12,500 
tons, the price to be fixed later on. This 
brings the total of their engagements, as 
we are informed by B. G. Clarke, to alx>ut 
40,000 tons, a part of which is Iron the 
delivery of which cannot be completed 
this year. W r e hear well-authenticated 
reports of some cutting by Southern fur¬ 
naces, growing out of the necessity to 
meet financial obligations, and learn of 
offers of No. 2 Northern Iron, for Forge 
purposes, at a cut of 25#, to induce antici¬ 
pating of orders. We quote: Standard 
to Choice Foundry, No. 1, $18 @ $19.50; 
No. 2, $17 @ $17.50, and Gray Forge, 
nominally, $16 @ $16.50. 

Scotch Pig. —We quote Coltness, $21, 
nominally; Shotts, $20.25 $20.75; 

Langloan, $20.25 @ $20.75, and Daltnel- 
lington, $19.50 @ $19.75. 

Spiegeleisen. —We quote nominally, in 
the absence of business, $27 for 20 ^ Spie- 
geleisen, and $54 for 80 % Ferromanga¬ 
nese. 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 2# @ 
2.2#; Shell, 2.25# @ 2.4#; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.15# @ 2.25#; Shell, 
2.35# @ 2.5#; Flange, 2.6# @ 2.75#, and 
Fire-box, 8$# @ 4#. 

Structural Iron. —We quote Sheared 
Plates, 2# @ 2.1#; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.1# @ 2.2#; Angles, 2# @ 2.10#; Tees, 
2.5# @ 2.6#, and Channels and Beams, 
3.8# on dock for all sizes. Foreign 
Beams are quoted 2.55# @ 2.75#. 

Bar Iron. —We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common; 1.7# 
1.75#; Medium, 1.75# @ 1.8#, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.8# @ 2#. 

Steel Bails.—Sales east of the Alle¬ 
gheny Mountains have been confined to 
small lots aggregating between 6000 and 
8000 tons at private terms. There is little 
business in sight in the immediate terri¬ 
tory of the Eastern mills, but inquiries are 
at hand from the South, which may be 
taken by them if the Western mills con¬ 
tinue to hold at the prices which they 
quote. Considerable stir was created by 
the report in the newspapers that a Chi¬ 
cago mill had taken an order for 17,000 
tons for the Union Pacific at a price 
equivalent to $27.50 at Chicago. This is 


the order secured first by a Pittsburgh 
mill at $30, plus bridge toll, delivered at 
Omaha. For a consideration, this mill 
transferred the work to the Chicago con¬ 
cern, partly because the former found it 
somewhat difficult to arrange for the de¬ 
livery required. The opinion is expressed,, 
too, that the transfer implied the with¬ 
drawal from competition on some business 
now pending. Negotiations are under 
way for some important orders, with the 
probability that they will be closed before 
the new year. Buyers have been holding 
off, in distrust of the stability of the 
higher prices being asked by the mills. 
The report of the Board of Control shows 
the sales for 1888 delivery to have been, 
up to December 1st, 1,251,177 gross tons, 
and the actual deliveries 1,116,788 tons. 
The sales for 1889 delivery reported up to 
December 1st aggregated 270,671 tons. 
Transactions closed since then will swell 
the total to at least 400,000 tons, not 
counting the business done by the Alle¬ 
gheny Bessemer Steel Company, who are 
not in the association, and not counting, of 
course. Light Rails, which are not in¬ 
cluded in the allotments. 

Merchant Steel. —Purchases are being 
made only from hand to mouth. The 
market continues demoralized. As an in¬ 
stance, we may cite the case of Tire Steel, 
of a size which would have brought 0.4#^ 
extra under the old scale, selling, deliv¬ 
ered, at 2.1#, flat—a cut of about |#. 

Wire Rods. —There is some inquiry and 
a moderate amount of business, $39.50 
being asked for early steamer shipment for 
Basic Rods and $39 for shipment, at the 
option of the seller, by steamer. In Ger¬ 
many the rank and file of Rod makers ask 
rices too high to allow of business here, 
ut there are occasional sellers under the 
market, whose offerings are sufficient to 
supply the limited requirements of this 
country, their quotations being about 104/, 
shipping port. 

Old Rails. —We are not reported any 
business, which is due to the absence of 
any local supply at prices which buyers are 
willing to pay. There is more inquiry for 
round blocks by several Eastern mills. 
For future shipment—say the early months 
of next year—Foreign Double Heads have 
been offered at $23.75 here. 

Cotton Ties.—Importation orders have 
ceased and business is confined to supply¬ 
ing the smaller trade from stocks at South¬ 
ern Atlantic Gulf ports. For such busi¬ 
ness 95# (g) $1 is named, at New Orleans, 
per bundle. 

Bail Fastenings.—Among the recent 
sales of Spikes is a lot of 5000 kegs to a 
Western road. Steel Angles have been 
weakening. 

Financial. 

During the week there has been a tem¬ 
porary increase of demand for merchan¬ 
dise, in anticipation of the advance in 
railroad freights, which took effect on 
Monday. The presence of Western and 
Southern jobbers in the dry goods market 
was particularly noticed. For a similar 
reason the east-bound shipments from Chi¬ 
cago were very heavy, the total being 77,- 
125 tons, against 59,623 tons for the 
previous week and 48,598 tons for the cor¬ 
responding week last year. An encourag¬ 
ing feature is afforded by the preliminary 
statement of exports for November, which, 
for the first time in six months, compares 
favorably with the corresponding month 
last year. An examination of the several 
items shows that while the aggregate has 
doubled since July the increase is almost 
wholly due to the movement in cotton. 
Breadstuffs and provisions are going out 
on a much reduce scale. The adjustment 
of railroad difficulties is still in progress. 
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but Judge Cooley, chairman of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, who has been 
investigating the rate-cutting wars on 
Northwestern roads, is not sanguine of a 
permanent settlement until the law has 
been somewhat amended. He says no bill 
to repeal the law will succeed in Congress. 
President Charles Francis Adams, of the 
Union Pacific, says that it is the absence 
of good faith among railroad officials 
which has brought about such rate cut¬ 
ting, but the primary cause is a craze for 
railroad construction. Transcontinental 
rates will be advanced 20 $ January 1, and 
a new tariff will soon be issued. Twenty- 
four suits, aggregating $120,000, against 
the Rock Island Railroad, alleging extor¬ 
tionate rates, have been begun at Daven¬ 
port, Iowa. 

The Stock Exchange markets have been 
active and generally strong. On Thurs¬ 
day, excepting the coal stocks and Union 
Pacific, the tone was weak, partly on 
account of lower prices in London. On 
Friday stocks were very dull and closed on 
a fractional decline. The reports of rates 
being restored in the West were offset by 
heavy engagements of gold for export and 
the collapse of the Panama Canal scheme 
in Paris. On Saturday the favorable bank 
statement caused a noticeable improve¬ 
ment. Prices in Europe were a fraction 
low er, owing, it was said, to the failure of 
the Panama Canal loan. More strength 
was t developed on Monday, the coalers 
leading. There was more buying by 
prominent operators on the improved rail¬ 
road situation East and West, with an 
important advance in London. On Tues¬ 
day the market was moderately active and 
lower. Efforts to realize were aided by 
reports that east-bound rates were not 
mentioned. 

United States bonds were strong and 
in good demand. Quotations as follows: 

U. S. 4V£s, 1891, registered. .108*4 

U. S. 4*$s,1891, coupon. 108*4 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered. 127*1 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, coupon. 128*6 

U. 8. currency 6s..119 

The general markets are quiet. Cotton 
is in light demand and lower. Wheat 
and flour are alike dull, millers declining 
to purchase, and wheat exports are entirely 
suspended. Com is quiet and weak. Re¬ 
fined oil is a shade stronger and cotton¬ 
seed oil decidedly so. The gradual upward 
tendency in hemp, owing to the scarcity, 
has resulted in a further advance of t<p for 
both Manila and Sisal. Cash lard a turn 
dearer. Salt is unchanged. Raw sugars 
are easier. Wool is quiet but strong. 
Ocean tonnage is scarce, rates well sus¬ 
tained. Provisions are on a stronger basis. 
Raw silks have advanced 2£ to 3 francs in 
France and 40 to 50 Mexican dollars in 
Japan. 

The considerable increase in surplus re¬ 
serve shown by the weekly bank statement, 
amounting to $2,468,400, was an agree 
able surprise, it appearing that the large 
Treasury disbursements, including pay¬ 
ments on account of pensions as well as 
bonds purchased and interest falling due, 
more than offset the heavy exports of gold. 
The surplus now held is $9,672,225, 
against $7,928,400 at the corresponding 
time last year and $4,008,200 in the third 
week of December, 1886. In loans there 
was a contraction of $3,101,300. Accord¬ 
ing to the Custom House report the ex¬ 
ports of specie from this port during the 
week amounted to $5,693,505, making a 
total since January 1 of $44,087,000,as com¬ 
pared with $17,586,000 for the same time 
last year, and nearly $47,000,000 in 1886. 
The imports of specie for the week were 
$87,000, and since January 1 $7,097,000. 
It is surmised that shipments to London 
may continue, but no apprehensions of un¬ 
due stringency from this sourse are felt. 
The common impression is that, with the 
large current exports of cotton and so 
large a proportion of the corn crop yet to 


come forward, together with an improved 
railroad situation, the new year will enter 
with a better tone in financial circles. 
Rates for money on call advanced to an 
average of about 3 $. Time loans on good 
collateral were made at 4 $ for two or four 
months, and at 4 @ 5 $ for four to six 
months. Commercial paper was in good 
demand, the supply being moderate. Rates 
were for 60 to 90 days’ indorsed bills re¬ 
ceivable 5 @ 5J $, for first-class four- 
months’ commission-house names 54 @ 6 $. 
The total amount of bonds purchased to 
date under the circular of April 17 is $100,- 
686,200, of which $51,396,650 were 4 
per cents, and $49,289,550 were 44 per 
cents. The cost of these bonds was $119,- 
247,668, of which $66,010,877 was paid 
for the 4 per cents and $53,236,791 for the 
44 per cents. 

Sterling is firm, with posted rates at 
$4,854 @ $4.90. The Bank of England 
rate is 5 $, and with possible money compli¬ 
cations in France, connected with the 
Panama Canal failure, easier rates are not 
expected. Germany, to meet demands in 
the Argentine Republic, draws on New 
York. 

The clearings of 39 cities for the week 
ended December 15 show an increase of 
6.6 $. Outside of New York the increase 
is 3.3 $. New York increased 6.9 $, Bos¬ 
ton 2.2 Chicago 3.9^, St. Louis 8.9 $, 
San Francisco 6.1 % Cincinnati 5.9 $, 
Pittsburgh 4.8 $, Minneapolis 13.7 $, 
Omaha 19.3$, Topeka 16.2$, Kansas City 
32.2$, New Orleans 22.4 $, Louisville 
25.8 $, Memphis 36.9 $, Denver 44.3$, 
Columbus 25.3 $ and Galveston 46.3 $. 
Philadelphia decreased 0.4$, St. Paul 
2.9 $, Duluth 49 $ and Wichita 34.8 $. 

The total exports of breadstuffs for 
November show a decrease over the same 
month last year of $1,794,000. The de¬ 
crease is chiefly in wheat and wheat flour. 
For the five months ending November 30 
the decrease in total exports of breadstuffs 
is $12,000,000 over the exports for the 
same period last year, and for the 11 
months ending November 30 the value was 
$100,622,453, against $148,019,669 during 
the corresponding months of 1887, a de¬ 
crease of over $47,000,000. The total ex¬ 
ports of beef and hog products for Novem¬ 
ber show a decrease of about $500,000; of 
dairy products, of about $300,000. Ex¬ 
ports of cotton show an increase of about 
$1,300,000. The total value of our exports 
of mineral oils during the 11 months which 
ended November 30 was $42,549,492, 
against $41,246,286 during the correspond¬ 
ing period of last year. 

Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port from December 7 to 
December 13, inclusive, and from January 
1 to December 13, inclusive, were as fol¬ 
lows : 

Iron and Steel. 

Dec. 7. Jan. 1 
to to 

Dec. 13. Dec. 13 
Tons. Tons. 

Pig Iron: Crocker Bros. 780 15,384 

G.W. Stetson & Co. 300 14,750 

K. Crooks ft Co. 200 300 

Jas. E. Pope, Jr. 100 250 

N. 8. Bartlett. 100 5,500 

E. Foley. 75 275 

Page, Newell & Co. 26 38 

Spiegelcisen: Naylor & Co.... 300 12,032 

Steel: A. Milne & Co. Ill 1,374 

Oelrichs & Co. 64 762 

Thos. Prosser & Son. 60 220 

W. F. Wagner. 34*4 '1,481^4 

R. H. Wolff ft Co. 48 736 


Steel Blooms: Naylor ft Co.. 
Steel Bars: Union Bridge 

Company. 

Steel Bloom Ends: Dana ft Co. 

8tee! Wire Bods: B. H. Wolff 

ft Co. 

Steel Tubes: J. 8. Leng ft Co.. 

Iron: J. Abbott ft Co. 

G. Lundberg. 

R. F. Downing ft Co. 

Iron Wire Rods: J. Abbott ft 

Co. 

Swedish Bar Iron: C. v. 

Philp. 

Scrap Iron: James E. Ward ft 

J. Abbott ft Co. 

Sheet Iron: T. B. Coddington 

ft Co. 

Swedish Rough Bars: C. v. 

Philp. 

Boiler Scrap Iron: A. Milne ft 

Co. 

Charcoal Iron: A. Milne ft Co. 
Page, Newell ft Co. 

Tin Plats*. 


Phelps, Dodge ft Co. 

A. A. Thomsen ft Co. 

Dickerson, Van Dusen ft Co... 

Bruce ft Cook. 

Central Stamping Company.. 

Jas. Byrne ft Son. 

S. Shepard ft Co. 

N. L. Cort ft Co. 

Lombard. Ayres ft Co. 

Corbiere, Fellows ft Co. 

R. Crooks ft Co. 

E. S. Wheeler ft Co. 

C. S. Mersick ft Co. 

Lalance ft G. Mfg. Co. 

G. B. Morewood ft Co. 

H. R. DeMilt ft Co. 

Merchant ft Co. 

J. M. Warren ft Co. 


Pounds. Pounds. 

Tin: Bidwell ft French. 110,208 567,697 

Naylor ft Co. 56,219 3,719,622 

A. A. Thomsen ft Co. 21,361 254,058 

Antimony: Edw. Hill's Sons 

ft Co. 200 1,800 

Hendricks Bros. 34 270 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from December 7 
to Dece mber 13, Inclusive: 

Tons. 

Iron: J. Abbott ft Co.100 

Hardware* Machinery, ftc. 

American Meter Company, Mdse., cs, 4 
Boker, Hermann ft Co , Aims, cs., 9; Mdse., cs., 25. 
Field, Alfred ft Co., Mdse;, os., 15 
Folsom Arms Company, H. ft D., Arms, os., 2 
Foley, Edward, Mch’y, pkge., 1; do., case, 1; 
Boiler Plates, 108 

McDermott, w. W., Steel Shoes, 20; Dies, 30; 
Rings, 2 

Mumrord, Cary ft Co., Nails, bags, 569 
Newton ft Shipman, Files, cks., 6 
Pardo Velazco ft Co., Hdw, cs., 6 


Taylor Thos., Mdse., cs., 5 
Ward, Asllne, Mdse., cs., 5 
Wiebusch ft HUger, Lim., Mdse., os.. 16; Arms, 
cs., 5; HdWy pugs., 10 
Witte, John G. ft Bro., Cutlery, cs., 13 
Order: Shovels, cs., 2; Files, cks., 13; Hdw., 
pkgs., 18 


Pig Iron: Crocker Bros. 

G. W. Stetson ft Co. 

R. Crooks ft Co. 

Jas. E. Pope, Jr. 

N. 8. Bartlett. 

E. Foley. 

Page, Newell ft Co. 

Spiegelcisen: Naylor ft Co.. .. 

Steel: A. Milne ft Co. 

Oelrichs ft Co. 

Thos. Prosser ft Son. 

W. F. Wagner. 

R. H. Wolff ft Co. 

Union Bridge Company. 

Chas. Hugill . 

C. F. Boker. 

Schulze & Ruckgaber. 

J. Abbott ft Co. 

F. 8. Pilditch. 

Newton ft Shipman. 

Montgomery ft Co. 

H. W. Belcher. 

Steel Billets: J. Abbott ft Co.. 

A. Milne ft Co. 

Steel Sheets: Naylor ft Co.... 

Pierson ft Co. 

Lalance ft G. Mfg. Co. 

R. Crooks ft Co. 


Exports of Metals, 

Dec. 7. 
to 

Dec. 13. 
Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott ft Co. 

Lewisohn Bros. 

F. A. Lomal. 

American Metal Company. 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Ismay. 

8. Mendel. 

Ledoux ft Co. 

Muller, Schall ft Co. 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany . 

J. Kennedy, Tod ft Co. 

H. Becker & Co. 

Orford C. ft S. Rfg. Company . 

Robt. M. Thompson. 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons ft Co. 

Williams ft Terhuno. 

J. Parsons ft Co. 

Naylor ft Co. 

Jas. E. Pope, Jr. 167,500 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 

C. Herold. 

Phelps Bros. 

Burgass ft Co. 

R. W. Jones. 

Laden burg, Thalm&nn & Co. 

W. H. Crossman ft Bro. 

R. Crooks ft Co. 

Copper Matte: Williams ft 

Terhune. 383,632 

Lewisohn Bros. 

American Metal Company. 

J. Abbott ft Co... . 

C. Ledoux ft Co. 

F. W. J. Hurst. 

G. H. Nichols. 

H. T. Nichols ft Co. 

Kunhardt ft Co. 

Copper Ore: American Metal 

Co. 71,680 


Jan. 1. 
to 

Dec. 13. 

Pounds. 

13,132,530 
4,041,528 
2,581,298 
6,018,291 
i 283,939 
' 112,000 
560,000 
110,276 
430,000 

224,034 

112,006 

1,250 

449,881 

125,000 

1,451,130 

99,320 

420,000 

448,809 

167,500 


3,021,610 

4,964,880 

337,447 

939,800 

184,288 

722,777 

180,996 

41.658 
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THE IRON AGE. 


December 20, 1886. 


Metal Market. British Iron and Metal 

Copper. —The London market seems to national Syndicate in Europe is advocated ■. ■ • 

sink, for the time being, into as listless a to be renewed for years, to. date from IVI d X rC GTS • 

mood as our own, sales there for the week July 1 next, with an allowed increase of „ t ,„ Th* a 

having been restricted to 275 tons all told, 5 ^ in production This is what the Ger- [ V ispatc ge, 

and prices unaltered: Chili Bars, spot, man and Belgium smelting works recom- London, Wednesday, Dec. 19,1888. 

£97. 10/; ditto., futures, £78; good mer- mend already. Spanish Calamine ex- operations in Conner have been com 
chan table brands, £77. 10/ @ £78, but portation during the first nine months has ° on ™ 


London, Wednesday, Dec. 19, 188a 
Operations in Copper have been com- 


Oiauiuuie UlttUUB, JJli. iv/ ■*-1 u, uuk uuuauun 'Juiiuk wiv -- . , „ j _. , 

Best Selected declining from £80. 10/ to been 23,105 tons, against 20,698 in 1887 paratively small and without other future 
£80. Here very little transpired, one De- and 21,140 in 1886. than that the syndicate agents freely 


cember contract selling at 17.400, and one Antimony—Has been moderately active 
January ditto, at 17.150. At the close at i2§0 @ 130 Cookson, and 1O$0 @ 11$ 
December may be quoted 170 @ 17.150, Hallet, the latter being £45 in London. 

and January, 170 @ 17.100. The financial _ 

disturbance in Paris growing out of the New York Meta i Exchange, 

suspension of the Panama Canal Company 

temjiorarily depressed Rio Tinto shares in The following sales are reported: 
that city, but they recovered 11 francs Thuhsday. December 13. 

yesterday. In Boston there was also ^.OOOlbs. Lake Copper, December . 17407 

a decline in Copper shares of from 2 to 8 30 tons ixJ^Do^em .. r ... ’. 3.70* 

points, but there seems to be little appre- 25,000 lb Lake Copper, January.17-154 

tension that the French syndicate will for go tons 

the present be in any shape affected by the * 9 _ 

financial events in the French capital. It 

may take a week or two before the Panama Coal Market. 

Canal Company’s immediate fate will be n «uHn«r. T-ehml 


Antimony—Has been moderately active met the demand at unchanged prices. 
12}0 @ 130 Cookson, and 1OJ0 @ 110 Consumers have no greater faith than here- 


tofore in the stability of prices, and con¬ 
sequently purchase supplies only as re¬ 
quired to tide over immediate wants. The 
rumor has been circulating that the syndi¬ 
cate contemplate a reduction in prices for the 
new year, as a means of inducing consumers 
to purchase with greater freedom. The 
foundation for the report is, however, of & 
doubtful character. Furnace material is 
difficult to sell, and mainly for the reason 
that outside of the 44 syndicate” the outlet 
for Bars is very limited. In this connec- 


may take a week or two before the Panama Coal Market. that outside of the “syndicate” the outlet 

Canal Company’s immediate fate will be * or Bara 18 very limited. In this connec- 

decided. The import of American Cop- We learn that the Reading, Letnga t ion it may be stated, as a matter of more 

per into Liverpool and Swansea the first Valley and New Jersey Centra wi c t h an passing interest, that the accumula- 
11 months has been 22,562 tons Fine, their colleries from Decern er individual tion of Bars in the hands of the 44 syndi- 

against 14,087 same time last year. The ary 2. This does no cate ” is due in a measure to the fact that 

ftotrine* mOTtta h^be^r^Q COO^om 6 “xhTwholesale Anthracite Coal market they necessarily have to purchase, in the 
against 594,779 tons lart year and 515,094 is dull and weak, from the effects of ac- form of good merchant Copper, nearly dl 
15 1886: of Precipitate respectively, 21,- cumulated surplus. The increase at tide- the Mat te sold to smelters m the erode 
239, 19,499 and 20,672 tons. New water shipping points during November form 

Copper mining companies are being or- was 210,000 too 9 - The stoc on Apropos of the recent sales of Lake 8u- 

ganized in a good many quarters, from ult. was ® 69 ’ 233 *° n8 ’ and ! 000 ton8 P t h e perior Ingot to American consumers, it u 
Pnrtmral to Ni-w Zealand- after a while duction has fallen off lUU.UUU ions, me r e, . . 

thevmav berinto tellonuroduction un- total for the week ending 15th inst. hay- reported on semi-official authority that 
loa the syndic buys them up one after ing been 680 859 tons which, however u, the quantity was 10 000 tons and the pnee 
the otherf a decrease of only 28,000 compared with £87. 6/, less 2* <6, leaving, it is Cai¬ 
ro, tr„ 0 AonKnoA ciiMvfivr i,, the the previous week. Compared with the cu i a ted, a net profit of £8 ton, to the 

Tin H ga g > rnrresnondinff w T eek last year the decrease a vot\ai 4 Koa karl I’iw'nlflHnn 


London”markrt^spot Straits from £98. 5/ Alport has had cirou,sties 

to £97. 5/, and futures from £98. 15/ to ““he^ftThe^rod^cti^n wm 35 441,795 on the market here to the effect that the 
£98, during the week. Sales 550 tons. In I to^ b ^i°nIt ^l Pr °72 l 939°tons M iii 1887,’ an “ syndicate ” has closed with the Ana- 
our own market there has been a persist- . of 3 86t J ggg tons. The year 1888 conda Company for its entire production 

ent dead calm at 2110, nominally, for 10- jg ^ banQe ; vear in the history 0 f this in- the first half of 1889 at market value, 
ton lots, and fi ® P® r dustry, both as to the volume of trade and Block T i n has ruled lower again under 

W 00 Y&C 0 Singapore^ to Mr. Charles general condition^ TOere T^Sd ‘he weight of renewed reports of probable 
Nordhaus, New York, the Straits shipped that business is d ^^^ v lo f 8 ® at re Lrts „ Wavier shipments from the Straits, to- 
this way December 1 to 15 150 tons, ‘ n & 18 th ® J* °°ThJfaHHtiesfor p “ geter with lack of outside speculative m- 
against 100 tons last year, and to England ^^on* next y ^f r ' w j|l be increased t0 terest in the market. The demand has im- 
1200, against 1200. Since January 1 to this n 45 , 000 ,000 tons. Among ot her proved somewhat the past few days, how- 

country 3550, against 4250 nl 887, impr “ vements the Lehigh Val ey^Coa ever, with the result of toning the market 
and to England IB 100, against 15 - fa 8urveying ^railroad which somewhat. 

spot goods is only moderate at unchanged ™ iU °, pen L fewe'lWn ^and “iWl^ M Thev There h “ be ® n D ° radkal d “? 8a ^ 

prices. Some orders for forward delivery Carmel,kl e ely unrrLiil Pig Iron market. Operators in “war- 

Eave been booked during the week, but abandoned BW^DillnrS re Z C e. ™ts " ^ inclined defer h °^ tio “ 

makers refuse to make sufficient conces- Saleg of Leh - h Me reported a8 low M until the makers’returns are published, and 
sions to bnng in the bulk of the business ^ 3 gQ @ | 3 90 ^ toll) f. 0 .b., for Broken home consumptive demand is only fair. 
awMtmg r change in the market. ^Liver- and Egg and there are reports of cutting The purchases of Scotch brands for Itslisn 
pool is quoted 3d higher in the meantime, m other directions account are qmte large, but American buy- 

Coke b^ng cabled 13/3. We quote, large Bituminous Coal prices are dull and ere purc hase spaiingly. The demand for 
lines, $ box: Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal "’ eak > “ 8 COnS , e 2“^“ C ® f °Jo ^5 e f pr< l du ^' Middlesboro’ Pig has slackened, and stocks 

lUt'JL'L® t ' 50 ^’ stm’ quoted ^rhe Sc^id Association now increasing at that point, without, 

^.65 @|4.70; Terne^^. 1 ^ @ ^.25, held ^ meeting to 8ecure the co-operation however, unfavorable bearing upon pnees. 

@* 4 - 30 ’ andWaster8 ’ of the BeachCreek Railroad, which this The Steel trade continues active, par- 
$4.12* <© $4. o. ^ ear kafl p ro ^ uce ^ over 1,500,000 tons, ticularly in the railway and shipbuilding 

Lead.—Although hardly anything be- but no final action was reached. The supplies departments. Prices are still 
yond a mere jobbing trade has been done Clearfield and Cumberland last week re- firm in thoge branches while somewhat ir- 
m Common Domestic, the market winds ported 145,000 tons. Philadelphia papers , therg Amonff transactions 

up stronger at 3}0 here and 3.550 m St. report that R. B. Wigton & Co., Bitum- •? ftn ftr d er f 0 r 

Louis. As long as the 15,000 tons of inous Coal shippers, are about to sue the reported the past .y eelc . 

Corwith stock overhang the market, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for dam- 21,000 tons Steel Rails ana 1200 tons » p- 
bulk thereof here, business in Lead wall a rr e s for alleged discrimination in freight ers, secured by Bolckow, Vaughan® Co. 

•» <• i • * i • a __J 1.« . . n _i_ n .i/.n/I ItavP 


be of a skirmishing nature merely, and be- rates, 
sides this is about the dullest time of the Heavy floods at Carbondale, Shenan- discontinued making Steel. The Cyfarthfa 
year, so that for the moment Lead attracts doah, and Pittston are reported, causing works have started up 16 puddling fur- 
but little attention. Some 800 tons are to muc h damage. At Mt. Carmel work at d three mills for t he manufacture 

be offered at auction to-day. . Spanish ex- the collieries will not be resumed until 


Hawks & Crawshay, Gateshead, have 


be offered at auction to-day. . Spanish ex- the collie 
portation of Pig Lead the first nine next year, 
months has been 97,917 tons, against last 
year 99,168 and in 1886 82,591 tons. In A carg 


xt year, Bare. 

- •- Tin Plate makers report more numerous 

A cargo of Alabama coal is being inquiries the past week, and in many in- 


London Soft Spanish improved from shipped from Pensacola to Cuba, to which g t ance s buyers and sellers have met on 
£12. 7/6 to £12. 10/, and English Pig is point the parties concerned have shipped . with the regult of a g^d business 
cabled £12. 15/. 100,000 tons per annum from Pennsyl- r . ’ . tWp ia a better tone 

Spelter—Has remained inactive here at vania. Efforts are making to build up a «ml rpIIptr have refused to 

5<t (cb, 54<£. Common Domestic, ordinary large trade from the Alabama mines to the to the market, and sellers ha 


50 @ 5£0, Common Domestic, ordinary large trad 
brands, and Silesian at 5J0, both nom- seaboard. 


| duplicate orders at the lowest prices* 
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cepted recently. The old Lodge Iron 
Works have been purchased for £2500, 
and will be converted into a Tin Plate 
works. 

Scotch Pig. —There has been a fair 
business at generally steady prices. 

No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. Glasgow.50/0 

No. 1 Summerlee, “ 4Y . 50/ 

No. 1 Gartsherrie, “ “ 48/0 

No. 1 Langloan, “ “ . 60/ 

No. 1 Carnbroe, 44 44 44/6 

No. IShotts, “ at Leith. 49/6 

No. 1 Glengarnock, 44 Ardroesan.48/ 

No. 1 Dalmellington, 44 44 43/3 

No. 1 figlinton, 44 44 42/ 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 3/, 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig. —Demand has con¬ 

tinued slow, and the market is rather 
weaker. No. 1 Middlesboro’, G. M. B., 
86/6; No. 8 do., 33/9. 

Bessemer Pig. —The transactions have 
been large, but at irregular prices. West 
Coast brands, mixed numbers, 44/6 @ 
45/, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Spiegeleisen. — Inquiries are not so 
numerous, but prices held firmly. English 
20 # quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Rails. —There continues to be a 
good business, and prices are held firmly. 
Standard English sections quoted at 
£4, and light sections £4. 2/6 @ £4. 12/6, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 


Steel Blooms. —Demand very moder¬ 
ate and prices nominal. We quote £3. 
18/6 for 7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Steel Billets. —A fair business re¬ 
ported, at firm prices. Bessemer, 2£ x 2$ 
inch, £4. 1/3, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 


Steel Slabs. —The market steady with 
demand fair. Bessemer, £3. 18/6, f.o.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 


Old Rails.—Holders finn at previous 
prices, but the demand slow. Tees quoted 
at £3. 5/ @ £3. 7/6, and Double Heads, 
£3. 8/ @£3. 10, c.i.f. New York. 

Scrap Iron. —A moderate business do¬ 
ing at old prices. Heavy Wrought quoted 
at £2. 2/6 <§> £2. 5/, f.o.b. 


Crop Ends. —The demand moderate, 
and prices unchanged. Bessemer quoted 
£2. 7/6 © £2. 10/, f.o.b. 


Tin Plate. — No material change in 
prices. Bessemers fair. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool: 

TC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/3© 15/0 

TC Bessemer steel, Coke finish. © 13/6 

IC Siemens 44 ** 44 .© 13/9 

TC Coke. B. V. grade .13/ © 13/3 

Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.12/ © 12/3 


Hannfactnred Iron. —The market con¬ 
tinues strong and is fairly active. We 
quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. .. 
44 Common 44 — 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles. 

Welsh Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 
© 8 2 6 
© 5 12 6 
© 7 10 0 
0 0 © 6 2 0 


Tin.—Trading larger this week, but the 
market unsettled. Straits quoted at £97. 
5/, spot, and £98 @ £98. 5/ for three 
months’ futures. 


Lead. —The market very quiet and 
rather weak. Soft Spanish, £12. 10. 

Spelter.—A fairly active business with¬ 
out material change in prices. Silesian, 
ordinary, £18. 5/. 

Copper. —Speculative dealings in Chili 
Bars have been larger at unchanged prices. 
Best Selected sold at £5 decline from late 


nominal price. Chili Bars, £77.10/, spot, 
and £78, three months’futures. Best Se¬ 
lected, £75. 


Tin Mining at Perak. 


A correspondent of an Eastern journal, 
describing a visit to the Malay State of 
Perak, reminds us that it is only about ten 
years since the British Government found it 
necessary to interfere forcibly in the af¬ 
fairs of Perak, and practically to place its 
affairs under the control of the Resident, 
Sir Hugh Low. A steamer now runs daily 
from Penang to Larut, whence the thriv¬ 
ing town of Taeping is reached by a short 
railway. From this place the capital, 
Kwala Kansar, is reached by coach. 
Taeping is thoroughly a Chinese town of 
the modern kind, and the Chinaman ap¬ 
pears perfectly happy there. 

The tin mines are just outside the town 
and cover an area of several square miles 
and are worked wholly by Cantonese. 
They are a series of hollows having the 
appearance of quarries; enormous num¬ 
bers of coolies, working like so many 
ants, convey the sand or rubble to the 
washers’ troughs, which are placed at a 
sufficient hight to allow of the water run¬ 
ning freely down an incline. One man 
takes up the minute portions of tin, 
having the appearance of points of black 
lead, and which sink at once to the bot¬ 
tom of the trough; others pick up stones 
from the gravelly mixture; others again 
push up the heavier portion of the mud 
from which the tinstone is not yet com¬ 
pletely separated, so that it may pass 
through the water again and nothing be 
lost. The ore is then washed once more 
in special washing-houses and is thrown 
with charcoal into a simple furnace, like 
a barrel standing on end, and made chiefly 
of clay; the molten lead oozes down 
through the charcoal and escapes through 
a hole in the bottom into a pit hollowed 
out ot the ground, the tin being left. 
The tin molds are simply holes pressed 
into the sandy floor by circular wooden 
rollers, each consisting of half a section, 
with broad, wooden lips, which leave in¬ 
dentations similar in shape to the blocks 
of tin shipped abroad. The tin is left 
here for several days to cool, when it is 
hauled out wjth a long iron rod and 
dashed with water. 

It is curious that the only tin mine in 
Perak supplied with adequate machinery 
and worked by Europeans fails to give a 
profit, while the Chinese with their primi¬ 
tive methods can turn the most unprom¬ 
ising mine to advantage. Kwala Kansar 
consists simply of one business street of 
Chinamen, the Malays living about in the 
jungle doing little. New roads are being 
laid out in every direction linger the 
superintendence of the Resident, and the 
great trunk road is being continued inland, 
so as to reach the tin mines of Kinta, the 
produce of which now reaches the coast 
by water. 


E. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
have put in operation their long contem¬ 
plated scheme of furnishing dining facili¬ 
ties to their employees. They have fitted 
up a large room in their office building for 
a dining hall, in which any employee can 
obtain his midday refreshment for a nom¬ 
inal sum. No compulsion is exercised, 
but each person is free to avail himself of 
the opportunity if he desires. No change 
has been made in the length of the noon¬ 
ing in consequence of the new arrange¬ 
ment, so that the employees have a longer 
time for rest and social intercourse than 
they would have if they were obliged to go 
some distance from the works to get their 
dinners. Those who were formerly in the 
habit of carrying their lunch and eating it 
cold can now get hot dinners, and will be 


able to work better, both to then 1 own ad¬ 
vantage and to that of the firm. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the various departments find 
the new arrangement a great convenience, 
as the dinner table becomes a favorite 
place for the discussion of various business 
matters, and the interchange of ideas and 
opinions. The more agreeable the sur¬ 
roundings are at lunch time, and the more 
appetizing the luncheon itself, the better 
will the workmen feel, and possibly the 
better engines they will turn out for E. P. 
Allis & Co. 


W. 8. Kessler & Co., well known to the 
iron trade of Chicago and vicinity as man¬ 
ufacturers’ ageuts for the sale of iron and 
steel, bolts, nuts and railway supplies, 
have made arrangements to enter an en¬ 
tirely different line of business. They 
have established the Albion Malleable Iron 
Works, at Albion, Mich., their office being 
at the works. They will use the building 
vacated by the Gale Mfg. Company, who 
have erected larger works for the manu¬ 
facture of plows. The building is 100 
feet front by 400 feet deep, con¬ 
structed of brick, and is three stories 
high in front. Messrs. Kessler & Co. 
are now putting in an air furnace of the 
most improved type with the necessary 
annealing ovens. They expect to be 
ready for business by the 1st of February, 
and will then be prepared to take orders 
for any kind ot malleable castings, their 
specialty being castings for agricultural 
implements. They will employ from 75 
100 hands and will make from 10 to 15 
tons of castings daily. 


The Louisville Southern Railroad was 
completed last summer under the manage¬ 
ment of Col. Bennet H. Young, forming 
with the Cincinnati Southern a competing 
line to the Louisville and Nashville sys¬ 
tem for Southern trade. Since the con¬ 
struction of the road a great many surmises 
and reports have been afloat as to what 
combination would absord the new outlet. 
All rumors were set at rest on the 14th 
inst., when it was announced officially 
that the Louisville, New Albany and Chi¬ 
cago road had leased the Southern for a 
term of 30 years, making a through trunk 
line from Chicago to all points 8outh and 
Southwest reached by the Cincinnati 
Southern road. The L. W. A. & C. 
guarantees the interest on the Southern’s 
bonds, besides agreeing to divide net 
profits with stockholders over and above 
expenses. The former road has heretofore 
entered Louisville over the Pennsylvania 
Company’s bridge across the Ohio River, 
but will probably soon come over the Ken¬ 
tucky and Indiana bridge, which was built 
and is operated in connection with the 
Southern road. 


The'sales agency for the pig iron of the 
Woodward Iron Company for Chicago and 
the Northwest has been taken by Rogers, 
Brown & Co., 98 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
The Woodward Company are now operat¬ 
ing two furnaces and making 200 tons 
daily. Rogers, Brown & Co. also repre¬ 
sent the Nashville two furnaces and the 
large new coke furnace, at Gadsden, mak¬ 
ing the Etowah brand. They will sell the 
product of the new Trussville Furnace,, 
just being completed, near Birmingham, by 
Pennsylvania iron men. 


The American Institute Fair was visited 
by 200,000 persons. 


The imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week were valued at $7,854,000, 
of which $2,089,000 represent dry goods. 
Since January 1 the total is $444,169,000, 
against $449,000,000 for the same time last 
year. 
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Hardware. 


Merchants and manufacturers are more 
occupied in closing up the year’s busi¬ 
ness than in taking care of current orders, 
the demand in general being quite lim¬ 
ited. But few changes in prices are an¬ 
nounced, and new goods, revision of lists, 
and other matters relating to next season’s 
trade are withheld until the opening of 
the year 

Barb Wire. 

The New York market presents no new 
features, prices remaining as before, for 
Four-Point Galvanized, carload lots, 3.0 
cents; 8-ton lots, 3.7 cents, and smaller 
lots 8.9 cents, with deliveries within the 
territory covered by the agreement of the 
manufacturers. The demand is small. 

Cut Nails. 

The New York market is quiet, at $1.80 
@ $1.90 for carload lots, on dock, and 
$1.90 @ $2 for small lots, from store. 
Nothing of general interest was done at 
the meeting of the Eastern Nail makers, 
in this city last week. 

Miscellaneous Prices. 

The annual meeting of the Norway Iron 
Carriage and Tire Bolt Association was 
held on the 11th inst. No change in 
prices was made. The following are the 
officers of the association : R. P. Cowles, 
New Haven, Conn., president; C. E. Col¬ 
lins, Cleveland, Ohio, vice-president; F. 
L. Cowles, secretary and commissioner, 
and William C. Lanman, Norwich, Conn., 
treasurer. 

Advices from Chicago are to the effect 
that rumors are current of dissensions 
among Wire Nail manufacturers, and it is 
thought by some that lower prices may be 
made. 


At a recent meeting held by the Com¬ 
mon Carriage Bolt Association the former 
discounts and rebates were re-affirmed. It 
is not intimated that any change in prices 
will be made for the present. 

Since our last report there have been 
several advances in the Cordage market, 
as a result of which prices arc on both 
Manila and Sisal Rope 1 cent per pound 
higher. On the 11th inst. Manila Rope 
was advanced £ cent, and was followed by 
Sisal on the 13th with the same advance, and 
on the 17th both Manila and Sisal were 
also advanced another £ cent per pound. 
The present prices for large lots are as fol¬ 
lows, subject to a discount of 1J per cent, 
for cash in 10 days: 


Manila, % inch and larger, .cents per 1b 13% 
Manila, % inch. “ 14% 


Manila, % and 5-16 inch. 

Manila Tarred Rope- 

Manila Hay Rope. 



Sisal, % inch and larger. 

Sisal, % inch. 

Sisal, V and 5-16 inch.. 

Sisal Hay Rope. 

Sisal Tarred Rope. 

Sisal Medium Lath Yarn_ 



The market is still firm and strong, and 
it is thought that prices may go still higher, 
as there is a marked scarcity of Hemp, pre¬ 
venting several of the factories from run¬ 
ning. In these circumstances manufact¬ 
urers are not desirous of securing orders. 


The Syracuse Hardware Company, Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y., manufacture the Barry 
Hanger, of which a very full description, 
with all requisite illustrations, is given in 
their circular relating to it. This Hanger 
is listed at $6, subject to a discount of 40 
and 10 per cent. 


A. W. Bishop, Berea, Ohio, issues a neat 
catalogue devoted to Animal Pokes, in 
which descriptions are given of the I X L, 
O K, Pioneer and America. His Buckeye 
Sash Lock is also represented, and Wyman 


Brother & Co.’s Oak Stave Bushel Baskets. 
This latter house have recently built and 
equipped an extensive factory for the 
manufacture of these baskets, which will 
be brought generally to the attention of 
the jobbing trade. In regard to Animal 
Pokes, Mr. Bishop advises us that there is 
an increasing demand, and refers to the 
advantages possessed by him from his lo¬ 
cation in a well-timbered country. The 
following are his prices, f.o.b. Berea, 


Ohio* 

I X L Poke. $6.50 

OK. 5.50 

Pioneer. 8.75 

American. 8.00 


The Braddock Wire Company, Rankin, 
Pa., intimate that on or about January 1 
they will issue a circular giving special 
prices on genuine Glidden Barb Wire in 
carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago. 

The following are the prices of the 
Nickel-Plated Steel Nut Cracks and Picks 
for which the Alford & Berkele Com¬ 
pany, 77 Chambers street, New York, are 
special agents, the list prices given being 
subject to a discount of 40 per cent.: 

In metal plush-lined cases: Half dozen Is ut 

Picks.$0.75 

In metal plush-lined cases: Half dozen Nut 

Picks and one Nut Crack. 1.50 

In leatherette case: One dozen Nut Picks. 1.50 
In leatherette case: One dozen Nut Picks 

and two Nut Cracks. 3.00 

In plush case: Half dozen Nut Picks and 

one Nut Crack. 8.00 

Nut Cracks in paper boxes, per dozen-9.00 

Items. 

White Mountain Freezer Company, 
Nashua, N. H., for whom W. H. Quinn 
& Co., 99 Chambers st., New York, are 
agents, announce that they have improved 
in several respects their White Mountain 
Freezer for 1889, and, among the more im¬ 
portant improvements, they mention a 
complete covering of the gearing, for the 
purpose of preventing anything from get¬ 
ting between the gears when the Freezer 
is in use. The company have recently 
issued a circular calling attention to a new 
Freezer they are putting on the market, 
called the Arctic, which they refer to as 
an exceptionally desirable low priced 
Freezer. The company have also branch 
offices at 113 Broad street, Boston, Mass., 
and 14 West German street, Baltimore, Md. 

Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., announce that they 
have decided to load their Paper Shells, 
for doing which they use the most ap¬ 
proved machinery and methods, and call 
special attention to the quality of the ma¬ 
terial, the powder used being referred to 
as made expressly for the purpose and giv¬ 
ing the best results. They issue a circular 
giving a price list of the standard loads, 
describing 38 combinations, which will 
meet general requirements. 

Taunton Tack Company, Taunton, 
Mass., for whom J. P. Dabney, 239 and 
241 Lake street, Chicago, Ill., is agent, 
have recently added to their enlarged 
assortment of goods in that city a full line 
of Wire Carpet Tacks, for which they re¬ 
port a large demand. 

E. C. Meacham Arms Company, 8t. 
Louis, Mo., have issued their price current 
No. 394, which bears date December 8. 
It is not as large as some of their issues, 
but represents a line of Arms in which 
Breech-Loading Shotguns have a prom¬ 
inent place. It has also a key to the quo¬ 
tations, which arc made in cipher. 

Pope Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., are 
issuing the Columbia Calendar for 1889. 
This is intended for desk use and is in the 
form of a pad of 365 leaves, one for each 
day of the year. The pad rests upon a 
portable stand, and when placed upon the 
desk can easily be used, or used for mak¬ 
ing memoranda, for which blank space is 
provided. Each page contains quotations 


relating to bicycling and type-writing, the 
Calendar thus calling attention to the 
Cycles made by the company and also to 
the new Becker Type-writer, Which they 
are putting on the market. The extracts 
are very readable, and serve their purpose 
well. The Calendar will be appreciated 
by those who receive it. 

Fulton Iron and Engine Works, Detroit, 
Mich., have issued a new edition of their 
catalogue, which relates to the Detroit 
Tools, including Combined Anvils and 
Vises, Tire Upsetters, Tire Benders, Iron 
Sheaves, Hana Punches, Fire-Pots, Ven¬ 
tilators, &c. The pamphlet is very neatly 
printed and gives excellent illustrations of 
the different Tools. It shows, also, those 
that have been added since the issue of 
their former catalogue. 

The growth, enterprise and advantages 
of Montana are exhibited in a handsome 
pamphlet entitled “The Resources, Busi¬ 
ness and Business Men of Montana,” in 
which a number of illustrations are given 
and sketches of prominent business con¬ 
cerns. Among the houses in Helena the 
A. M. Hoi ter Hardware Company is alluded 
to as the leading establishment of its kind 
in Montana, and a sketch is given of its 
history, with a reference to the extent of 
its business. Among the articles for which 
it is agent the following are mentioned: 
Knowles’ Steam pumps, Atlas Engines and 
Boilers, Leffel Water-Wheels, Leschen’s 
Wire Rope, Buffalo Forges and Blowers, 
Weston’s Chain Blocks, Lightning Screw 
Plates, Canton Steel Works, Jarecki’s 
Pipe-Threading Tools, New York Belting 
ana Packing Company, Sanderson’s Eng¬ 
lish Steel, Star Portable Forges, Morri¬ 
son’s Packing, American Flax Packing, 
Howe Scales, Hoe Saws, Mixter’s Saw 
Guminers, Morley’s Lumbering Tools, 
Atkins’ Silver-Steel Saws, McMullen’s 
Woven-Wire Fencing, Champlain Horse 
Nails, Burden’s Horse Shoes, Giant and 
Judson Powder, Gold and Silver Medal 
Caps and Mica Roofing. The business of 
the company during the present year has 
been very satisfactory. The large propoi- 
tion of their trade is with the mining 
companies, who are, they advise us, almost 
without exception prosperous. The pros¬ 
perity of the city is also indicated in a 
sheet recently published by their enter¬ 
prising Board of Trade. 

Pullman Sash Balance Company, Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., issue a circular in regard to 
the construction and use of their Sash 
Balance, which plainly indicates its special 
features and utility. It will be observed 
that this Sash Balance is represented in 
the advertisement of the company on page 
72. The circular also gives the price list, 
which mentions the different sizes of Sash, 
with prices for Side and Top Balances. 

In his announcement, on page 62, F. V. 
Wooster, 60 Beverly street, Boston, Mass., 
illustrates his Axe Wedge, and calls at¬ 
tention to the fact that several styles of 
these goods have been recently put on the 
market, which he refers to as infringing 
his patent. 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., issue a new cata¬ 
logue of their Refrigerators and Cream¬ 
eries for the season of 1889. The catalogue, 
which is elegantly printed, is well ar¬ 
ranged. and gives tasty illustrations of 
the different styles of hardwood Refriger¬ 
ators put on the market by the company, 
and also a number of testimonials, some 
of which are from prominent and widely- 
known Hardware houses. The opening 
circular to the trade calls attention to the 
advantage in the manufacture of hard¬ 
wood Refrigerators possessed by the com¬ 
pany from their location, and also to the 
completeness of their factory. The point 
is also emphasized that they sell to only 
one dealer in a town, thus giving their 
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agents the advantage of the special feat- 
ures possessed by their goods. They also 
issue an exceptionally neat leaflet, in¬ 
tended to be used by jobbers who handle 
their goods". The capacity of the factory, 
we are advised, is 100 Refrigerators a day, 
and it has been running steadily during the 
past summer and fall. 

W. D. Wood •& Co., Pittsburgh. Pa., 
announce that on and after January 1, 
1889, the style of their firm will be changed 
to W. Dewees Wood Company with general 
business offices and works at McKeesport, 
Pa., and a branch office at 111 Water 
street, Pittsburgh. 

L. A. Weyburn Company, Rockford, 
HI., issue circulars relating to the Ideal 
Swivel Clevis, Mole’s Tire Shrinker, Mole’s 
Adjustable Clamp, the Ideal Farm Gate 
Hinge and specialties, including Plow 
Shares, Cultivator Shovels, the Ideal 
Equalizer, &c. 

Trade. 

From Louisville, Ky., we have the fol¬ 
lowing advices under date December 15: 

The general business of Louisville, Ky., for 
the past week has been very satisfactory. The 
crowded freight depots show the enormous 
volume and varied kinds of merchandise and 
manufacture shipped from this city. 

The Hardware trade during the past week 
has experienced nothing startling, but a good, 
steady business was maintained; with consid¬ 
erable increase and better feeling prevailing. 
The order books show an improvement over 
last week's good trade, with the further aid of 
advanced prices on some articles. Barbed and 
plain Wire are still weak, with few sales from 
mills, but a good trade from store, which will 
probably be cut short now by cold weather. 
The jobbers are looking for the promised ad¬ 
vance by the mills. Wire Nails are in good 
demand, and the dealers whose stocks are run¬ 
ning low are feeling around for a break among 
the manufacturers. 

Cut Nails have at last responded to the enor¬ 
mous demand, and made one step up. The 
action of the mills is approved of by the trade, 
though they were led to believe the advance 
would be greater. This conservative move¬ 
ment is best suited to the present time of low 
prices, and can be further pushed up if the 
trade demands it. which is looked for some 
time next month. 


Exports. 

PER BARK SUBRA, DECEMBER 4, 1888, FOR 
CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 

ByH. W. Peabody db Co.— 9466 pounds Sisal 
Rope, 30 dozen Handles, 8 cases Edge Tools, 
12 cases Axle Grease. 

By Coombs , Crosby db Eddy. —1 pkg. Clothes 
Bins, 1 case Tinware, 30 dozen Axle Grease. 

PER SHIP 8TEINOORA, DECEMBER 7, 1888, FOR 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. 

By Meriden Brittania Co. —4 boxes Plated- 
ware. 

BvF. B. Wheeler db Co.—5 dozen Axes, 1 dozen 
Mattocks, 4% dozen Saws, IV dozen Meat 
Choppers, 200 dozen Handles, 94 pounds Cast¬ 
ings, 1 case Hardware. 

By Coombs , Crosby db Eddy.—9 gross Hard¬ 
ware, 20 dozen Tools, 3 dozen Handles, 
19 dozen Hardware, 18 gross Tools, 
6 dozen Handles, 4 dozen Hardware, 6 dozen 
Tools, 25 Stoves. 

By U. W. Peadody db Co.— 68 cases Sewing 
Machines, 185 packages Hardware, 4,500 
pounds Nails, 18 cases Saws, 458 dozen 
Handles, 39 packages Lapipware, 10,000 
Cartridges. 68 packages Stoves, 15 packages 
Carriage*Ware, 23 packages Agricultural 
Implements, 6 cases Railway Supplies, 47 
packages Windmills, 14 cases Axes, 7 pack¬ 
ages Hardware. 18 packages Pumps, 6 crates 
Railway Supplies, 168 packages Hardware, 
14 cases Axes, 111 cases Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments, 86 dozen Handles, 48 sets Axles, 18 
packages Farm Machinery, 92 packages 
Carriage-Ware, 72 crates Stoves, 3 casks 
Pumps, 20 crates Blacking, 15 packages 
Drills, 12 cases Carriages, 15 gross Blacking, 
12 cases Tools, 6 cases Edge Tools, 1 case 
Springs, 8 cases Farm Machinery, 9 packages 
Carriages and Parts, 9 cases Hardware, 6700 
pounds Bolts, 9 Axles, 9 packages Carriage- 
Ware, 3 packages Lampware, 10 cases Tools, 
150 dozen Handles, 3 cases Hardware, 44,800 
pounds Barb Wire, 1 case Saws, 10 gross 
Blacking, 379 dozen Handles, 1 gross Grease, 
9 packages Lampware, 13 packages Hard- 
ware.470dozen Handles, 2 cases Firearms, 1 
case Wood-Working Machinery, 56 cases 
Lawn Mowers, 3 package- Hardware, 2 pack¬ 
ages Lampware, 1 package Hardware, 7 


cases Hardware, 38 packages Wood-Working 
Machinery, 5 packages Carriage-Ware. 

TO TOWNSVILLE. 

18 dozen Handles, 20 packages Hardware, 1 
case Firearms, 44,800 pounds Barb Wire, 5 
gross Blacking, 534 dozen Handles, 5 gross 
Shade Rollers, 560 pounds Grease, 9 packages 
Agricultural Implements, 600 feet Hose, 70 
packages Stoves, 67 packages Lampware, 4 
rolls Wire Cloth, 2 cases Firearms, 91 pack¬ 
ages Tools, 65 packages Hardware, 3 packages 
Pumps. 

PER BARK ESSEX, DECEMBER 7, 1888, FOR 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. 

By Richmond Cedar Works. —960 pounds 
W ooden-W are. 

By Arkell db Douglass. —dozen Windmills 
and Parts. 

By D. C. Pratt. —244 dozen School Slates. 

By Collins Company.— 122 dozen Tools, 123 
dozen Tools. 

By Reed db Barton.— 1 cask Plated-Ware. 

By L. Oershel db Bro.—29% dozen Plated-Ware. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Co.— 20,000 
Metallic Cartridges. 

By Healy db Earl.—l crate Forges. 

By Manhattan Brass Company. —5 cases 
Lampware. 

IV. Peabody db Co.— 22,400 pounds Barb 

By Tower Mfa. Co. —6 dozen Hardware, 5 
cases Chalk, 60 cases Slates. 

By Lazarus db Rosen feld. —3 dozen Lamps, 1 
gross Fly Traps, 50 dozen Washboards, 50 
boxes Clothes Pins, 81 dozen Forks, 2 cases 
Guns, 140 dozen Handles. 

By R. W. Cameron db Co.— 1 box Machinery, 

14 dozen Picks, 11 dozen Handled Axes, 12 
Stoves, 4 cases Axles. 4 cases Carriage Ma¬ 
terial, 8 cases Axles, 8 cases Carriage Springs. 

ByV. Basanta. —20 dozen Handles, 80 dozen 
Hatchets, 15 dozen Saws, 18 dozen Thermom¬ 
eters, 4 gross Blacking, 1 gross Whips, 12V 
gross Chimneys, 2 V grosB Toy Goods, 10 
Velocipedes, 2 dozen Money Drawers, 6 dozen 
Traps, 6 dozen Braces, 17 dozen Lamp Goods, 
4 sets Harness, 5 dozen Clippers, 1 dozen 
Clocks, % dozen Pistols, 6 dozen Snaths, 7 
dozen Braces. 18 dozen Strops. 60 dozen 
Lamp Goods, 100 gross Lamp Wicks, 44 dozen 
Lamp Goods, 15 gross Lamp Wicks, 8650 
pounds Carriage Bolts, 1000 Broom Handles. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son. —105 dozen Axes, 12 
dozen Hammers, 9 dozen Forks, 476 dozen 
Handles, 18 racks Churns, 20 dozen Snaths, 

15 gross Shade Rollers, 1 case Lampware, 45 
dozen Axes, 13 crates Stoves, 15 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 6 dozen Axle Grease, 1 case Traps, 2 
gross Shade Rollers, 1 case Razor Strops, 1 
crate Sad Irons, 11 dozen Axes, 1 dozen 
Snaths. 2 cases Cages, 81 cases Hardware, 26 
dozen Axes, 10 bundles W ash boards, 54 dozen 
Handles, 2 cases Lampware, 1 case Toys, 67 
dozen Hatchets, 6 cases Hardware, 38 cases 
Hardware, 246 dozen Tool Handles, 24 crates 
Stoves, 2 packages Lampware, 2 cases Bent 
Screws, 1 case Stencils, 40 dozen Axes, 28 
packages Carriage-Ware, 6 dozen Forks, 80 
sets Axles, 10 dozen Axes, 1000 Handles, 96 
pounds Sash Cord, 2 cases Scales, 1 case 
Traps, 1 cask Pumps, 1 case Ere Beaters, 4 
cases Lanterns, 630 pounds Tire Bolts, 4 pack¬ 
ages Kitchen-Ware, 6 dozen Curry Combs, 6 
cases Scales, 7 boxes Lawn Mowers, 1 case 
Toys, 1000 Handles, 1 case Store Trucks, 20 
packages Wooden-Ware, 955 pounds Carriage 
Bolts, 8 dozen Hammers, 1 dozen Ladders, 20 
dozen Axes, 2 gross Shade Rollers, 8 cases 
Oil Stones, 20 gross Blacking, l box Culti¬ 
vators, 12 crates Stoves, 13 dozen Axes, % 
dozen Meat Choppers, 10 packages Hardware, 
l case Hay Knives, 1 rack Cnurns, 1 dozen 
Corn Shelters, 4 packages Lampware, 11 cases 
Hardware, 25 dozen Axes, 14 cases Saws, 11 
cases Hardware, 6 gross Shade Rollers, 21 
crates Stoves, 2 dozen Wringers, 5 dozen 
Snaths, 1 dozen Hay Knives, 19 dozen Saws, 
28 packages Carriage-Ware, 20 packages Car¬ 
riage-Ware, 18 packages Carriage-Ware, 2500 
pounds Iron Castings, 4 dozen Hatchets, 6 
gross Shade Rollers, 2 racks Churns, 27 crates 
Stoves, 9 packages Hardware. 28 cases Axe 
Handles, 6 cases Scales, 16 dozen Axes, 30 
dozen Axle Grease, 5 dozen Forks, 1 gross 
Shade Rollers, 52 dozen Axes, 1 case Plated- 
Ware, 725 Tire Bolts, 4 dozen Curry Combs, 
1 case Firearms, 4 cases Hardware, 14 cases 
Hardware, 18 packages Hardware, 78 pack¬ 
ages Carriage Woodwork, 156 dozen Axle 
Clips, 8 packages Plows and Parts, 2 cases 
Axles, 9 cases Shade Rollers, 4 packages 
Wagons. 14 packages Wagons, 300 pairs 
Roller Skates. 

ER SHIP CREEDMORE. DECCEMBER 8, 1888, 
FOR MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

By Waterbury Clock Co. —16 cases Clocks, 7 
cases Clocks. 

By American Trading Co. —50 boxes Clocks. 

By Leaycraft db Co.— 28,800 pieces Roofing 

By Lazarus db Rosenfeld. —6 dozen Skates, 2 
gross Pencils, 36 cases Skates. 


By Singer Mfg. Co.— 2094 cases Sewing Ma¬ 
chines. 

By Healy db Earl.— 102 dozen Axes. 

By Welsh db Lea.—2 casks Pumps, 9 cases 
Wringers, 5 boxes Nails, 2 cases Hardware, 
1 barrel Hardware. 


By ArkeW, db Douglas. —35 kegs Nails, 25 
kegs Nails, 15 sets Hubs, 23 dozen Forgings. 

By Woodhouse db Stertz. —18 dozen Axes, 1 
case Saws, 1 case Hardware. 

By Arnold, Cheney db Co. —10 cases Perambu¬ 
lators, 1 case Spokes. 

By A. Field db Co.— 50 sets Axles, 39 sets 
Springs, 30 sets Axles. 

By McLean Bros, db Riga. —25 dozen Planes, 
36 dozen Cow Bells, 1 Miter Box, 4 dozen 
Drawing Knives. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —82 dozen Handles, 
10 dozen Wash Boards, 2 cases Tools, 10,000 
Fuses, 1200 dozen Handles, 1 case Hardware, 
2 reams Sand Paper, 6 packages Hardware, 
6 cases Hardware, 2591 lbs. Grease. 

By R. W. Forbes db Son.— 5 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 14,000 Bolts, 26 packages Hardware, 2 
packages Hardware, 36 dozen Chisel Handles, 
30 packages Lampware, 11 cases Wringers, 
30 gross Pencils, 11 dozen Saws, 3 cases 
Kitchenware. 2 cases Hardware, 24 dozen 
Handles, 20 dozen Brooms, 2 cases Kitchen¬ 
ware, 1 dozen Swings, 11 dozen Locks, 19 
packages Hardware, 4 cases Firearms, 18 
crates Stoves, 28 dozen Axes and Hatchets, 
2 cases Scales, 3 cases Kitchenware, 11 cases 
Wringers, 16 cases Kitchenware. 1 case 
Cages, 500 pairs Skates, 34 dozen Perambu¬ 
lators, 20 gross Glass Cutters, 4 dozen Veloci¬ 
pedes, 200 cases Slates, 100 gross Pencils, 1 
case Toys, 2 cases Toys, 10,000 Cartridges, 15 
packages Hardware, 2 gross Shade Rollers. 

By McLean Bros, db Rxgg.—Q gross Glue, 1 
dozen Axes, 2500 Broom Handles. 

By Crane db McMahon. —20 crates Whiffie- 
trees, 7 crates Whiffletrees, 71 packages 
Carnage Material, 6 cases Carriage Material. 

ByMailTer db Ouereau. —27.000 pieces Roofing 
Slate, 5 packages Machinery, 1200 dozen 
Handles, 400 dozen Handles, 70 dozen 
Handles, 2 cases Pins, 20 dozen Handles, 
6000 pounds Nails, 1 case Brushes, 1 case Saws, 
8 cases Velocipedes. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro. —10 dozen Wring¬ 
ers, 3 dozen Revolvers, 12 dozen Curry 
Combs, 1 cask Pumps, 2 dozen Velocipedes, 
10 dozen Forks, 70 dozen Whip Stocks, 8 
dozen Wrenches, 264 dozen Handles, 1 dozen 
Churns, 24 dozen Traps, 10 dozen Horse 
Brushes, % dozen Scales, 3 dozen Meat Chop¬ 
pers, 45 dozen Spading Forks, 2 dozen Hoes, 
78 dozen Axes, 3 dozen Bush Hooks, 18 dozen 
Hatchets, 9 cases Hardware, 4 cases Tools, % 
dozen Chucks, IV dozen Saws, 54 dozen Ham¬ 
mers, 55 dozen Traps, 1 case Hardware, 30 
dozen Cow Bells, 3 packages Tools, 1 package 
Hardware, 4 cases Lamp Goods, 30 pounds 
Tacks, 5 cases Slates, 28 dozen Mouse Traps, 

Q r*jio£K2 TTnrrlwArA 

By R. W. Forbes db Son.- 50 dozen Wash¬ 
boards, 1 case Saddlery, 1 case Clocks, 8 
packages Hardware, 1 case Pumps, 4 pack¬ 
ages Hardware, 1 gross Grease, 1 cask Lamp- 
ware, 1 case Hardware, 2W dozen Perambu¬ 
lators, 1 case Plows and'Parts, 560 dozen 
Axes. 


Business Methods. 

From a New Jersey Hardwareman we 
have received a letter criticising the forms 
for making remittances which we have 
recently published. It is, however, to be 
borne in mind in reading our correspond¬ 
ent’s suggestions that the extent and char¬ 
acter of the business transacted has much 
to do with the desirability of any given 
method, as one which is suited to cer¬ 
tain circumstances would be quite unsatis¬ 
factory in others. But we take pleasure 
in laying before our readers the substance 
of our correspondent’s letter; 

Our idea of these things and our way 
of doing are as follows: First, all the 
creditor cares about is to have his money 
and have it promptly paid. Second, all 
that the debtor should care about is to 
have a simple acknowledgement or re¬ 
ceipt. Nearly every concern with whom 
we deal sends us a monthly statement. 
About the 15th or 20th of each month we 
take these statements, check them by our 
books, make corrections and deduct allow¬ 
ances. Then we write on bottom of state¬ 
ment, in pencil, three words, “ Please re¬ 
turn receipted,” enclose with statement 
check for net amount and mail to the 
creditor, and that’s all there is to it. This 
is simple, economical and to the point, and 
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so far as these essentials are concerned 
we’ll bet an election hat that none of your 
readers can produce anything to beat it. 

Tendencies in Trade. 

We have given in previous issues a 
number of letters most of which were 
written by merchants in different parts of 
the country, in which our correspondents 
discuss the question as to the position of 
the Jobber in the distribution of Hard¬ 
ware, and the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages attending direct dealings between 
the retailers ana the manufacturers. Most 
of these letters have indicated an appreci¬ 
ation of the important place occupied by 
the jobbing houses, and the efficient man¬ 
ner in which they serve the convenience of 
the trade, especially those whose pur¬ 
chases are not of sufficient volume to jus¬ 
tify ordering direct from the manufact¬ 
urers. The enterprise of the jobbing 
houses, and the fact that merchants can 
often purchase from them at prices at 
least as low as those obtainable from the 
manufacturer have also been duly recog¬ 
nized. On the question as to whether the 
jobbing business is on the increase there 
has not been entire agreement, the 
changes in its character,.its decadence in 
its former strongholds and its development 
in nev r fields, making ^he determining of 
its precise status a somewhat complicated 
matter. The disposition shown by many 
manufacturers to seek their customers 
mainly among the wholesale trade has also 
an important bearing on the question; but, 
on the other hand, it is well known that 
there are many manufacturers whose policy 
is to market their goods principally among 
the retail trade. 

Most of the letters which we have pub¬ 
lished on this question have been from 
merchants, but that the situation may be 
seen as regarded from the manufacturers’ 
point of view, we give the following ex¬ 
tracts from letters from manufacturers, in 
which this matter is touched upon in 
some of its phases. The extracts are given 
without other indication as to the identity 
of our correspondents than the State in 
which they are located: 

Connecticut. —We think there is a tend¬ 
ency (and quite strong, too) on the part of 
Hardware merchants in many lines of 
goods to buy direct from the manufact¬ 
urer rather than from the jobber, espe¬ 
cially in those lines which are sold very 
close to cost. 

Rhode Island. —In the case of our busi¬ 
ness there is not an increased tendency 
on the part of retail merchants to buy 
direct from U9 rather than from the job¬ 
bers. There are a good many kinds of 
our goods made and most of the retailers 
are obliged to sell some of each ; there¬ 
fore they go to a jobber for them, because 
if they do not want to buy more than one- 
half or one-quarter dozen they can get 
them right from the jobber with other 
goods at a less cost than if they purchased 
that quantity direct from the factory at a 
separate shipment. To illustrate this : I 
was in Boston the other day, and while in 
a wholesale house there talking to one of 
the firm a retail Hardware merchant came 
in and left an order, which contained an 
order for our line of goods, and in that 
order, which was only for one dozen all 
told, he specified three different makes. 
He gets them from the jobber in one ship¬ 
ment with other goods, whereas if he had 
gone to the manufacturers he would have 
had three small shipments. 

Illinois. —In regard to the direct trade 
with retail dealers we avoid it as much as 
possible. We think that the increased 
price received over what we charge the 
jobbing trade is more than consumed by 
the bother in collecting from a great many 
country dealers, the extra expense of 
shipments, cartage, bookkeeping, &c., so 
that we prefer selling all our goods 
through the jobbing trade, unless some¬ 
times we get orders from localities where 


we have no job agent. This exception is 
rapidly, however, being overcome by the 
establishment of agencies in nearly every 
large city in the United States. 

Connecticut. —I am pleased with the re¬ 
sults of my Chicago agency, sales increas¬ 
ing every month and also sales to jobbers, 
while direct sales to retailers decrease 
very perceptibly. This is the case with 
Western trade. In Eastern sales to re¬ 
tailers I see no change from year to year. 

Indiana. —The line of -is a limited 

one and they are not bought by the retail 
trade in large enough quantities to make 
it pay them to purchase direct of the man¬ 
ufacturers ; consequently our trade is 
wholly with the jobbers. We, however, 
notice that in other larger lines manu¬ 
facturers are establishing warehouses in 
^certain Western cities, and we have an 
idea that their object in doing so is to get 
nearer the retail trade and to be better 
able to supply them. 

Illinois. —We think undoubtedly the 
tendency of the Hardware merchant is to 
purchase direct from the manufacturers. 
We have observed this ever since we have 
been in business. The tendency seems to 
increase rather than decrease. The same 
may be said of manufacturers as well as 
merchants. The tendency is for manu¬ 
facturers to trade with manufacturers, 
and to ignore the merchants. This seems 
to be the law of trade, and while we, as 
merchants, have endeavored to circum¬ 
vent both the merchants and manufact¬ 
urers, the fact remains that we have not 
been able to do it. To protect ourselves 
we have been forced to become manufact¬ 
urers, and every year we find ourselves 
increasing the manufacturing department, 
striving in this way to hold our trade. 
We do not find that manufacturers buy 
less of us on this account, but we think 
they are more inclined to buy of us, as 
they feel sure that we are headquarters 
on any goods we offer. The trade in Chi¬ 
cago is being more largely done to-day by 
the direct representatives of Eastern 
factories than ever before, and it looks as 
though the jobbers, if they wish to con¬ 
tinue in business, would have to do as the 
New York jobbers have done, become 
manufacturers. The Chicago jobbers have 
the enterprise, the intelligence and the 
means to do this, and when they find it 
necessary this is undoubtedly what they 
will do, for they are here to stay and sup¬ 
ply the market. 

New Jersey. —We notice a decided growth 
in the tendency of small dealers to buy di¬ 
rect from first hands, or, at least, a desire 
to do so. We think this increased tend¬ 
ency to buy direct is owing to the fact (at 
least as far as our line of goods is con¬ 
cerned) that the jobber does not carry the 
amount of stock that he formerly did; in 
these days the manufacturer has almost 
the whole load to carry, the jobber simply 
buying to fill orders, being, in fact, a sales 
agent only. On the other hand, the fierce 
competition among manufacturers and the 
fear of being “ left " is compelling them to 
go to the small trade. This solicitation, 
together with the knowledge that the 
jobber carries little or no stock on hand 
to supply a quick order, gives the small 
dealer one of the few happy moments of his 
life—buying a few dollar's worth of goods of 
the manufacturer without the intervention 
of the jobber. Although we have always 
considered manufacturing and distribut¬ 
ing to consumers as being two distinct 
branches, it now looks as though the ques¬ 
tion of competition would eventually 
bring the manufacturer and the small 
dealers into closer relations. 

Pennsylvania. —We have so far chiefly 
disposed of our goods through the jobbing 
trade, considering it for our purpose more 
convenient and less expensive than solicit¬ 
ing orders direct from the retailers. 
Hence, our experience as regards the tend¬ 
ency of the latter to purchase direct from 
the manufacturers is very limited. If we 
were manufacturing as large a line of 
goods as some manufacturers do we should 
probably attempt to sell direct to the re¬ 
tail trade, and have no doubt that we 


could make it to their interest to have 
them encourage us in doing so; but, with 
the comparatively few articles we make, 
we could not not expect to do much trade 
direct or receive encouragement from the 
retail trade to solicit orders for them. 

Indiana. —We think we see a tendency 
each year for the larger dealers to purchase 
their leading goods direct from the manu¬ 
facturer, and there is hardly a city of any 
size in the West but that purchases a 
large portion of its goods direct. On the 
other hand, there is a large number of 
dealers in the interior who do a smaller 
business and buy from the jobbers, and 
probably as many goods are sold by the 
jobbers, if not more, than heretofore, on 
account of the large number of these small 
dealers that are in business, while the 
larger dealers in the larger towns or cities 
have largely increased their trade and 
capital. We do a large trade with the 
dealers, and find it a very satisfactory 
part of our business. 

Boston , Mass. —We do not think there is 
an increased tendency upon the part of 
retail hardware merchants to purchase 
direct from manufacturers, because they 
have always been inclined to do that as 
much as possible. We do not think it 
good policy on the part of the manufact¬ 
urers to encourage this trade, and a 
great many of them look at it in this 
light. They find that they are obliged to 
carry more stock than when they sold 
simply to the jobbing trade, and the re¬ 
tail merchant is very quick to obtain the 
extreme prices, thus forcing the manufact¬ 
urer, in reality, to do a jobbing business 
at manufacturers' prices. We think that 
while the hardware merchant is still trying 
to buy direct the manufacturers are pro¬ 
tecting the jobbers to a larger extent than 
formerly. You will realize that this is our 
personal experience, and as we are both 
young men it would not have much weight 
in comparison with older heads. 

Kentucky. —We have noticed a growing 
tendency on the part of the Hardware 
merchants to purchase direct of the manu¬ 
facturers, which we attribute largely to 
the numerous small manufacturers who 
are constantly springing up, and who 
seek this class of trade, as wellas consum¬ 
ers themselves, as an outlet for their 
product. Mills of established reputation 
endeavor to confine their sales to the 
jobbing trade. 

Ohio. —The jobber, in my case as in 
many others, is almost a necessity. I will 
have no agency in Chicago or elsewhere 
hereafter, but will transact the whole of 
the business from this city. 

Michigan. —The writer was for about 13 
years engaged in the Hardware business 
and begs to say that while some dealers 
desire to buy of the manufacturer, it is 
principally confined to the large or first 
houses. We do not think that the time 
will ever come when there is no more use 
for the jobbing Hardware houses. 

New York. —In our experience it would 
appear that the tendency of Hardware 
merchants to buy direct from the manu¬ 
facturers is on the increase every year. 
In fact, a retailer is often considered be¬ 
hind the times or lacking in enterprise if 
he goes to the jobber for his wares. We 
refer, of course, to the best city retail 
trade; the country merchant generally 
buys less than a manufacturer would care 
to make a shipment of. The reason for 
this tendency, in our opinion, is that the 
jobber looks more for a low price in buy¬ 
ing than he does for a good, or even some¬ 
times a fair, article. The city dealer must 
have good goods to make and retain cus¬ 
tomers, and he cannot always purchase 
the quality he wants except of certain 
manufacturers, who may be unable to 
deal with a jobber for handling their better 
goods. There are many reasons why it 
would be preferable to deal with the 
wholesale trade and allow them to look 
after the rest. It saves much labor of de¬ 
tail and the collection of accounts is gen¬ 
erally more satisfactory, not to mention 
the advantage of the concentration of 
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efforts on one house and on one large 
order, instead of a great many houses 
who require only a few goods each. It is 
well understood by manufacturers of 
well-made goods that it is only occasion¬ 
ally that a jobber will recognize it to be of 
importance to have in stock a line of goods 
that will please his trade in a lasting way. 
It is generally a question either of forcing 
the maker of rhe good article down in 
price to that of some one else who turns 
out perhaps wretchedly inferior goods or 
else of buying w. i. goods at a few cents 
less, thus necessitating the sale of the 
other quality at the retail stores. This 
also tends to degenerate the standard that 
many manufacturers wish to maintain, as 
they are apt to become discouraged upon 
observing how readily worthless goods 
sell, and how little appreciation is shown 
of really meritorious goods ; and it is 
quite often that one who starts out with 
the determination to make only good 
goods to sell at as low a figure as possible 
is forced to take a lower price than he can 
afford, or curtail in quality. If the job¬ 
bers would open their eyes to this state of 
things there would be a much better and 
more healthy condition of business as the 
outcome, and the margins would be 
greater at a higher price paid the manu¬ 
facturer if the same rate for a profit were 
added. 

Massachusetts. —We are increasing our 
trade very largely in the West, principally 
among the jobbers. We ship the larger re¬ 
tail trade to some extent, although it is ne¬ 
cessary for them to anticipate their wants 
somewhat on account of the “go-as-you- 
please ” style of the railroad companies in 
relation to the freight transportation. 

Connecticut. —Our experience among the 
Hardware merchants is this : That the 
large jobbing-houses are growing less and 
the trade (small jobbers and retailers) are 
purchashing more direct from the manu¬ 
factures. 

New York. —Our sales are largely to the 
jobbers, from the fact that comparatively 
few retailers carry our goods in stock. 
Our observation is, however, that it is 
sort of “ bred in the bone” to go to the 
manufacturers direct where possible, and 
it seems to be easier to do so to-day than 
ever before. We have been surprised to 
note the selfishness on part of some job¬ 
bers who do not seem willing that a man¬ 
ufacturer's agent should have any com¬ 
mission, because they “wanted the 
world,” and then, again, the same spirit 
crops out of retailers, who want one-sixth 
dozen at same price as by gross, and who, 
after deducting freight and 2 per cent., 
write out a check on some four-cornered 
bank for a mere pittance. This is a queer 
age. 

New Jersey . —There is always more or 
less tendency on the part of country Hard¬ 
ware merchants to seek quotations from 
manufacturers, thinking in this way to 
save part, at least, of the jobber’s profit. 
We have not been struck with an increase 
or this tendency of late, but now that you 
draw our attention to it, we think it has 
been more marked than formerly. 

Massachusetts. —We do not think there is 
an increased tendency on the part of the 
retail Hardware merchants to purchase di¬ 
rect from the manufacturers, but rather 
from the jobbers. 

Connecticut . —We notice an increased 
tendency on the part of Hardware dealers 
to order direct from the manufacturers, 
and to order in small quantities to supply 
immediate wants, thereby obliging the 
manufacturers to carry the stock. 

New York. —Our product being patented 
specialties, and being of the opinion that 
the vast territory included in our country 
cannot be thoroughly covered through any 
other agency than the jobbing trade, we 
seldom make sales to retailers. 

Massachusetts. —We observe an increased 
tendency on the part of Hardwaremen to 
purchase direct rather than from the job¬ 
bers. If this is continued, we think it will 
be to the advantage of both the Hardware- 
man and the manufacturers, as it will re¬ 
sult in better prices for both. 


New York. —We have observed an in¬ 
creased tendency on the part of Hardware 
merchants to buy direct from manufact¬ 
urers, as we sell only at present about 
one-eighth of our goods to jobbers, the rest 
being sold direct. 

Ohio. —As the jobbers buy our goods in 
carload lots, the saving in freight, as be¬ 
tween that quantity and the lesser quan¬ 
tity that the retailer would buy, is very 
large; and, in addition to this, there is a 
large difference in our price as between 
the jobber and the retailer. 

Indiana. —We have very little trade with 
the retail Hardware merchants through¬ 
out the country. Our trade is mostly 
with the manufacturers and Hardware 
jobbing houses. We have never catered 
to the retail trade, and prefer to distribute 
our goods as above indicated. 

Connecticut. —We have always noticed a 
tendency toward direct dealings, and of 
course the reason is obvious. Every one 
who sells goods at all wishes to be consid¬ 
ered as a jobber, and wants jobbers’ prices 
and terms. We know of no cure for the 
malady, and do not know if we can add 
anything to what has already been said re¬ 
garding it. 

Pennsylvania. —We have for some time 
past noticed a decided tendency on the part 
of the small and medium trade to deal di¬ 
rect with the manufacturers, they prefer¬ 
ring to do so and pay freight rather than 
buy from the local jobbers. 

Maine. —The tendency on the part of the 
retailers is to buy as much as possible di¬ 
rect from the manufacturers, asour experi¬ 
ence is that the jobbers want a slice each 
way, or, in other words, the largest slice. 

Rhode Island. —We find a very decided 
tendency on the part of Hardware mer¬ 
chants to buy direct of the manufacturer, 
and while we, as large manufacturers* 
have no wish to ignore the large jobbers, 
and would prefer to do business through 
them, we feel that it is not always safe to 
leave our interests in their hands, for * 
smaller manufacturers will go directly to 
the Hardware merchants and obtain their 
orders by personal solicitation and quot¬ 
ing even prices with the jobber, or some¬ 
times a trifle less. Our trade with the 
large jobbers has materially decreased 
of late years, and increased with the 
Hardware merchants, particularly those 
who are large distributors of goods. We 
think that the line between the Hardware 
jobbers and merchants is not so distinct 
as it formerly was, for many of the mer¬ 
chants do more or less of a jobbing busi¬ 
ness, according to their location. In view 
of the above we have been forced within 
the last few years to establish a warehouse 
in Chicago where we carry a full line ol 
our goods, and from which stock we can 
quickly supply the immediate wants of our 
customers. Since we commenced business in 
1838 we have noticed a movement in the lo¬ 
cation of the Hardware jobbing trade that 
is interesting and suggestive. When we 
began business the jobbing trade was 
mostly located in New York and Boston, 
but it moved to Albany, thence to Buffalo 
and Cincinnati, thence to Chicago and St. 
Louis, and now indications are that Kan¬ 
sas City, Minneapolis and St. Paul will ere 
long be jobbing centers of considerable 
importance. As the movement of the 
jobbing trade has been westward many 
of the Eastern houses have retired from 
business or become manufacturers’ agents. 

It is worthy of note that during this 
time Philadelphia has always retained a 
certain amount of jobbing trade, while 
Baltimore has remained a city of Hard¬ 
ware commission merchants. 

Ohio —We have no dealings with retail 
dealers except in our own town. Our ex¬ 
perience is that the jobbers do a larger 
proportion of the business in our goods 
than they did 10 years ago, 

Pennsyslvania .—Our sales to the retail 
trade are less than they were two years 
ago, while our sales to the jobbing trade 
are increasing. 

Massachussets. —We have had a great 
many inquiries from retailers for prices, 


and if we did not quote them the price to 
jobbers they have apparently been pro¬ 
voked and would not give us an order. 
We have just answered an inquiry from a 
retail house in San Francisco, and have 
quoted him price by dozen and also refer¬ 
red him to the jobbers as being the bet¬ 
ter way to get the goods, and we presume 
it will be the last he will do about our 
goods, because we have not given him the 
price we give the jobber. We havd many 
instances of this sort. Of course we have 
no objection to selling to the retail trade, 
provided they are willing to pay the retail¬ 
ers’ price, although as a general thing we 
would rather sell to the jobber. We do 
our best in making price to divide fair 
profit between jobber and retailer, and it 
looks to us as though the retailer should 
be willing to get his goods of the jobber, 
paying him a fair margin. 

Pennsylvania. —Our trade is very large 
with the dealers within a radius of 100 or 
200 miles, but we find that we receive very 
lew orders from a greater distance, ex 
cept those from jobbers. We are dis¬ 
posed to think that the jobber is a neces¬ 
sity and cannot be done away with only 
at a great disadvantage to dealers, who 
can secure an assortment of goods that 
would require several different manufact¬ 
urers to fill at about the same prices that 
manufacturers sell at to the small trade, 
thereby making a considerable saving in 
freight and getting the goods quicker. 

Connecticut. —We deal with jobbers and 
large retailers, and our experience with 
the retail trade is not as good as that of 
some other manufacturers. But as far as 
our information extends, the majority of 
the retail trade are buying of the jobbers, 
especially in the West, as they can get at 
short notice a bill of goods at one house 
instead of ordering from several manu¬ 
facturers, and thus save freight. Large 
retailers are generally ordering from the 
manufacturers. 

Rhode Island. —With regard to increase 
of retail trade with manufacturer: We 
think in the East it is very marked in our 
line of goods, as also the direct trade of 
consumers with manufacturers. 

Connecticut. —Our - - and other 

specialties are handled by some of the 
leading jobbers West, and trade in the 
above named article is spreading. We 
find a gradually increasing demand from 
the retailer, but scarcely know the cause. 


The lowest bid on a lot of 5000 tons of 
steel rails for the German State railroads 
recently was 116 marks. This is equiva¬ 
lent to $28.37, so that the German prices 
are considerably above those in our 
country. 


During the week ending December 15 
the Lackawanna Coal and Iron Company, 
of Scranton, Pa., produced 3499 tons, 
13 cwt. of rails, including light rails. 


J. & H. Taylor, of 16 St. John street, 
Montreal, call our antention to an error 
m the paragraph published on page 900 
of The Iron Age of December 18, relating 
to the proposed bridge over the St. 
Lawrence River, at Coteau. The bridge 
is to be built by the Canada Atlantic 
Railway Company, for its traffic between 
Ottawa and Boston, via the Central Ver¬ 
mont and its connections. 


Up to the present time there have been 
made 9200 tons of open-hearth steel in a 
single furnace at the Homestead Steel 
Works of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Lim¬ 
ited, Pittsburgh, and it is expected that 
a tonnage of not less than 15,000 tons 
will be got out of this one furnace. 
There have been no repairs of any kind 
to it beyond one cleaning of the checker 
work. The furnace was built with low 
silica brick made by Isaac Reese, at 
Manorville, Armstrong County, Pa. 
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The Lamson Patent Revolving 
Show Case. 

This case, which is illustrated in the 
accompanying cut, is put on the market 
by Danforth & Pike, 114 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. It is octagonal in 
shape and referred to as strongly made 


inches. It is obvious that the plates can 
conveniently be placed between the bars 
and in this position can easily be rinsed, 
or if desired to use the construction as a 
plate warmer it can be put in the oven or 
over the range or register, when the warm 
air circulating freely between the plates 
will warm them evenly. This article is 



The rest is divided in the same way 
among all the members, “dead houses” 
included. 


Wages Calculator. 


The Willis Mfg. Company, of No. 167 
Broadway, New York, have introduced to 
the trade a device for readily computing 
the wages of workmen, a view of which is 
shown in the accompanying cut. It con¬ 
sists of a series of paper dials, on which 
are printed the amounts for different num¬ 
bers of hours at different rates, so con¬ 
nected by internal mechanism that when 
an auxiliary dial of hours is turned to any 



Wages Calculator. 


The Lamson Patent Revolving Show Case. 


and handsomely finished. The panels are 
of plate glass and are held in place by 
deep grooves in the posts, no putty or 
cement being used. The tops and bot¬ 
toms are so constructed as to prevent 
them from warping, swelling or contract¬ 
ing. The shelves, it will be observed, re¬ 
volve independently of each other on a 
steel standard in the center, and are ad¬ 
justable in any desired position. They 
are made from light gray iron highly 
japanned, and in the best cases are covered 
with plush. As will be seen from the cut,, 
one-fourth of each shelf is wanting. This 
enables one to remove an article without 
reaching under a shelf, as by simply re¬ 
volving the shelf until the aperture in the 
shelf above is over the article wanted it 
can readily be reached and taken out. 
These cases are made in three sizes with 
14, 18 or 24 inch shelves, and also in dif¬ 
ferent kinds of wood as well as with iron 
top and bottom. All the cases are so con¬ 
structed that the parts are interchangeable. 
The efficiency of the display secured, and 
the large variety of goods accommodated, 
are points on which special emphasis is 
laid. 


Folding Dish Drainer and Plate 
Warmer. 


well made and finished. Its simplicity 
and utility are referred to as commending 
it to the trade. 


The investigation by the New York 
Senate committee relative to alleged ex¬ 
tortionate elevator charges, from which 
the grain traffic on the canals is said to 
suffer severely, seems to show that the 
McEvov bill is practically a dead letter. 


required number the amount of that num¬ 
ber by the different rates per hour will 
appear in the several openings over the 
dials first referred to. This will at once 
be understood by reference to the cut. 
The engraving shows the mechanism 
operated by means of a handle with a pe¬ 
culiar crank connection. The device is 
also manufactured operated by a center 
button. The sample before us has on one 
side rates 14^, 15, 16*, 17, 17*, 19, 20, 
22, 22*, 28, 28*, 24*, 26, 26* and 27 
cents per hour. The opposite side of the 
device is provided with a corresponding 



Folding Dish Drainer and Plate Warmer. 


This article is manufactured by Woods, 
Sherwood & Co., Lowell, Mass., and is 
represented in the illustration given below. 
It will be seen that it consists of two 
movable wire sides, which are so attached 
to the supports underneath that they can 
be separated, as shown in the cut, so as to 
permit the placing of dishes or plates be¬ 
tween them, or, if desired, can be folded 
together, so as to permit the article being 
put away in a small space. The sides are 
■about 16 inches long and their hight 8* 


The law is evaded by charging for storage 
for every ten days or fraction thereof. 
Thus the elevator men get exactly the 
same rates as before. This schedule of 
rates was adopted by an agreement of the 
Elevator Association. There are 40 con¬ 
cerns in it, 27 of which are active. The 
earnings of the 27 are pooled, and one- 
third of the amount is set aside to be di¬ 
vided according to their respective shares 
in the association among the active houses. 


number of rates, rendering the calculator 
susceptible of use in an establishment 
with the widest range of wage prices 
The advantage to the bookkeeper or time- 
clerk in having something of this kind for 
use in figuring, something which fre¬ 
quently has to be done with no time for 
revision and proof, will be manifest with¬ 
out lengthy explanation. In addition to 
calculations of wages the same mechanism 
may be adapted to various other uses. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES, 


DECEMBER 19, 1888. 

Mo«.-The quotations given below represent the Current Bardware Prices which prevail fn the market at large. They are not given as maBUfictoww 
prloea and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it 1 raw 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


i are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the Jobbers. 


A.man 


Oafs, P erc esek m.9 woo¬ 
ls teka * Goldmark’s 

F. L. Waterproof. l-10*s.80# 1 . unA 

B. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10's. . 

B. B. Ground Edge,Central fire4*10*a.70# f ’SJ ( 

Doable Waterproof. 1-10's.41.40 J 7 * * 

■usket Waterproof, 1-10's. .60# 

*.D. ... .-88# 

S.B. 40# 

Onion Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. O. Trimmed...80#') 

F. L. Ground..06# (die 86* 

Osn. Ftre Groan * .70# V 86 it 

Doable Water uroot .11.40 [ 7 H % 

Doable Wearproof. In 1-10's.4.40J 

0. Bl Genuine Imported.46# 

■ley’s R. B.64# • 66# 

■ley s D Waterproof. Central Fire..81.00 

^StoiG Cartridges.....dls 60*6*8 $ 

Rim Fire Military.dls 16*8 $ 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rifle.dls 86*6*8 $ 

Central Fire, Military * Sporting. dls 16*6*8 $ 

Rian a Caitrldges. except 88 and 38 caL, an addi¬ 
tional 10 1 over above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges .88 cal . ..41.76, dls86 

Blank Cartridges. 38 cal.$8.60. dls 8 $ 

Primed Shells and Bailees.dls 16*6*8 % 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball.$1.76. dls 8 $ 

& B. Caps. Conical Ball, Swaged_$8.00. dls 8 f 

IV hasrs 

Berdan Primers all slses. and B. L. Caps (for 

8turtevant Bhells).$1.00, dls 8 $ 

All other Primers, all slses. .-$1.20 dls 8 1 

HOffllt 

First quality, 4, 8.10 and 18 gauge.dls 86*10*8 $ 

First quality. 14,10 and 80 gangs ($10 list). . 

dls 80*10*8$ 

Star.Club.RlvalandM0gauge,#9list).dls 38V4 

Climax Brands. {18 gauge, $8 list j *10 8 % 
Club. Rival and Climax Brands, 14. 10 and 80 

gauge. .dls 80*10*8 $ 

Selbold's Combination Shot Shells.dls 16*8 1 

Brass Shot Shells. 1st quality.dls 00*8 1 

Brass Shot Shells. Club. Klvs*. climax.dls 06*8 $ 

A.B.4C. Co., 1. X. L.. 10 X 18 gauge. ...da 40*6*8 $ 
A. S * C. Co, '*Special/' 1« gauge, .dls 80*10*6*2 % 
A.B.4C. Co.." 8peclaL" 10 * 12 gauge.. .40*10*8 % 
Fowler’s Patent, 10 *13 gangs. 9 100..$8.26 


A.B.4C. Co.. " 8peclaL" 10 * 12 gauge.. .40*10*2 % 

Fowler’s Patent, 10 *13 gange. 9 100..$8.75 

flhsQs Loaded— 

List No. 10 1887.dls 80* 10 $ 


D. M. G. * W. K. A.-B. ■., Hun..48.00 

U. N.0 * W.R. 0*10... 840 

D. M, a * W. R. A.-B. E., 7*8.... 8.00 nu € 

U.M.O.* W.R.A.-P.B., 11 up.. 840f DU 

5. M. a * W. R. A—P. E., 0*10.. 4.00 

U. M. O. * W. R. A —P. Bu. 7*s ... 400 

Bey's B. U up.£.76 

■lev’s P. K. 11 * 90.$8.00 

Amrlle.—Eagle Anvils.....■ % 10#, die 90 # 80*6$ 

Peter bright**. . 0U# 

armltagrt Mouse Hole. ...AM# 

krmltage Moose Hole, Extra. .llM0iig# 

Wttnlnsba^.*.V.V.‘.V.V ..V.......*’.*.*.. 7~.'!t3fcSio# 

I. * Riley Carr. Patent Solid... 11*11*# 

AwoU VUeand DriU- 

Minsrs Pans CO....$18.00, dls 80 $ 

Okenev Anvil and Vise.dls86* 

Allen Combined Anvil and Vise.$8, dls 40*10 1 

Moore* Barnes Mfg. Co..dls I8M * 

Apple Parers. 

Advance.... 9 do*. $4.76 

Antrim Combination.9 do*. 6.60 

Baldwin.9 dos. 6.86 

Champion.9 dos. 7.26 

Eureka, 1888.each 17.00 

Family Bay State.9 dos. 18.00 

Gem. .9 do*. 6.86 

Gold Medal. . .9 dos. 4.00 

Hudson's New *88.9 dos. 8.76 

Ideal—. . 9 dos. 4.76 

Improved Bay 8tate. 9 do*. 80.00 

Lime Star .9 do*. 6.00 

Monarch. .9 do*, 18.60 

New Lightning.» do*. 6.60 

Oriole.9 dos. 4.00 

Penn. 9 do*. 4.00 

Perfection. 9 do*. 4.00 

Pomona .P dos. 4.00 

Rocking Table.9 do*. 6.00 

Turntable...9 do*. 4.6 q 

Victor.a do*. 1340 

Waverly.9 do*. 4.60 

White Mountain.9 do*. 4.60 

7*.9 do*. A86 

70.9 do*. 6.76 

78.9 do*. 0.60 

Aaisn and Bits. 

Ooaglaaa Mfg. Co..1 

Wm. A. Ive* * Co.I 

Humphreysrllle Mfg, Oo.f.-. ,0% 

French, Swift * Co. (F. H. Beecher)J 

Cook's, Douglass Mfg. Co.....-.dls 66 * 

Cook's. New Haven Copper Oo. ..dls 60*10*60*10*6 * 

free' Circular Lip..dls 00 % 

Patent Solid Head.......dls 80* 

0. E. innings * Oo., No. 10, extension Up.dls 40 * 

Q. E. Jennings * Co., Na 80.dls 00 * 

0. B. Jennings * Oo., Auger Bits, In fancy boxes, 

SS 5 

Russell Jennings* Angers and Bits. dls 86 * 

Imitation Jennings’ B1ts(new list).dls 00*60*6 * 

Path's Black.dls 80* 

Chr Bits. .dls 60*10*60* 

L’Hommedfeu Oar Bits.dls 16*10 * 

fbrstner Pat. Auger Bits.....dls 10 * 

Sallow Angora- 

* °°..| 

Bonney's Adjustable 9 dim. 846.dls 40*10 * 

Steams’..dls 80*10 f 

Ires’ Expansive, each $440.dls 60*10* 

Universal Expansive, each $440.dls 90 * 

Wood's.—.dls 86 * 86*10 * 


fsponirftn 3it§ 

Clark’s small, $16; large, $M.dls 86 * 86*6 < 

Ives’ Now 4, per dos., $00..dls 86 * 40* 

Swan’s.....TTT...dls 40 * 

Steer's, Now 1. EM * Na 9, $88..dls 86 < 

Steams’ Na i $48.dtaSO* 

HmUt otto— 

Common.-.9 gross $8.76 * $8.86 

Diamond.9 dos. $140. dls 85*10 * 

” Bee ”.dls 86 * 85*6* 

Doable Cat, Bheperdson**.dls 46 * 46*6 $ 

Doable Cat, Ct. Valley Mfg. Oo...dis 80*10 « 

Double Cut, Hartwell’s, 9gra.$6.86 

Double Cut. Douglass’...dls 40*10 * 

Double Cut. Ive?.dls 00 * 00*6 * 

84t Slot* DriUa— 

Morse Twist Drills...dls 60*10*6 * 

Standard. dls 50*10*6 * 

Cleveland. dls 60*10*6 * 

Syracuse, for metal.dls 60*10*6 * 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).dls 80 * 80*6 * 

w UUams’ or Holt’s, for metal. .dls 60*10*10 * 

Williams' or Holt’s, for wood...dls 40*10 * 

#649 Angar» and BUa— 

L’Hommedleu's.dls 16*10 * 16*10*6 * 

Watrous’s..dls 16*10* 15*10*10 * 

#nell s.dls 16*10 * 16*1 *5 * 

moil’s Ship auger Fatten Oar Bits. 

_ dls 16*10 # 16*10*6 * 

Awl Hafts. 

8-wing. Brass Ferrule..$840 9 gross—dls 46*10 * 

Patent Sewing, Short.$L00 9 doe—dls 40*10 * 

Patent Sewing. Long.81.80 9 do*.—net 

Patent Peg, Plain Top..$10.00 9 gross—dls 46*10 % 

Pstent Peg. Leatbor Top.. .419.00 9 gross—dls 46*10« 
Awls, Brad Beta, dfce. 

' wls. Sewing, Common.9 gross $L70—dls86 % 

twls, Sboulderea Peg. .„9 gross $8.46—dls 40^40*10 % 
twls. Patent Peg.. M 9gross 08#—dls 40« 40*10 % 

• wls. Shouldered Brad.88.70 9 gross—dls 36 % 

t wls. Handled Brad.$740 9 gross—die 468 

twls. Bandied Scratch..$7.66 f gram—dls 86*10 % 

* wls. docket Scratch..$140 9 dos—dls 86 ■ 80 % 

Awl and Teel Been. 

liken'* Sets.Awls * Tools,Na90.9dos410—dls66*10 % 
Cray’s Ad Tool Hdls., Nos.1, $18| 8, $18.; 8. £8; 4, $0. 

dls 86*86*10 < 

«lllort Falls AdJ. Tool Hdls., Nos. L $18; 8,m.dls 86 % 

Renry’s Combination Haft.9 dos. $0 

9rad Sets, Na 48, $10.60. Na 48, $1840.. .dls 70*10*6 % 
Trmd Sets, Stanley’s Exeelslor,Na 1, $740 .) 

3rad Sets, Stanley’s Exoelstov. Na 8, $4.00. > dls80*10$ 
irad Seta Stanley’s Excelsior. Na8.l6.60 S 
Axes. 

Mahers’ amd Bpaoktl Bromdo- 

Flrst quality.9 dos. 80.00 #$0.60 

Others...9 dos. $640 *$6.75 

Axle Greats. 

Frasert, In bulk.Keg 9 », 4# t PalL 9 », 6# net 

Frasers, in boxes..T79 gross $0.60 


ao. p^r.. n.oo-au»>*jo*io , 

Van Sand’s Screw Pattenu.....416 9 Fra—dls 00 * 10 % 

Van Baud's 014 Pattern.$16 9 gra-flM 66*100 

Washburn's Old Pattern......40 * IR***! 

Austin * Eddy Na 8008.g 9 granet 

Sseurltr Gravity....$0 9 gra net 


Blind Btmplee* 

Barbed, W in. and larger., 
Barbed. Q In. 


.9 » 7 U* 8 #net 

..9*83*0# net 


Axles.—Na 1,4# *4M* Na 8, 6M*6H#. 

*oa7tol8.die 60*66# 

Noa 10 to 88. . dls 00*10*10*70$ 

Rational Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Oiling ? 
Standard Farm (1 to 5) and Special Farm(Al to A6) 

Less than 10 seta.dls 88V4 % 

Over 10 sets. dls 88)4*6 i 

X Strong Kxb. (0 to 0), * XX Strong Track (lo to 10): 

Less than 10 sets.dls 10 % 

Over 10 sets...dls 10*6 % 

8 a 8prengfl ffpai., 9 dos $18.dls 00$ 

•nlnneee.—Spring B ala n e s a.dls 60$ 

Common M... ..9 doa. $L60-dls60$ 

Chat!lion’s Spring Balanoes.dfti 60 $ 

Chatillen’s Circular Spring Balaness.dls 00 $ 

Light Brass.M.dls 70*10 $ 


Extra Heavy.dls 00*10 $ 

White Metal..~d1s 00*10*10 $ 

Silver Chima.-.die 88$$*10 $ 

^Globe (Cone’s Patent!.41s 86*10 # 36 $ 

Gong. Abbe’s...die 88*4*10$ 

Gong. Tanked...dls 46*10 % 

Gong. Barton’s.dm 40*10 « 60 $ 

Orank, Taylor’s..dls 86*10$ 

tank. Brooks*.dls 60*10*8 $ 

(frank, Court... .dislig 

Crank Connel*t . dls 90*10$ 

Lever. Sargent •. dls 00*10 $ 

Lever, Taylor's Bronsed or Plated.net 

Lever, Taylor's Japanned.dls 86*10 $ 

Lever. R. E. M Da's.dls 60*10*8 1 

PuB, Brook’s .dls 60*10*8$ 

Pan Westers... M dls 86*10$ 

Cow— 

Common Wrought^..^xis owcio $ 

Western. ...die 90*10 $ 

Western, Semenrt list.die 70*10 $ 

Kentucky "Star**.41*20*10* 

Kentucky, sargent’i List..dls 70*10 $ 

Dooge, Genuine Kentucky, new list.dls 70*70*10 $ 

_ rexas Star. ..die 60*10 # 60*10*6 $ 

OsO... . ..eis *0*40*6 $ 

Farm Bells. 9 », $## 8W# 

Steel Alloy Church and School Sells. dls «o $ 

Bellows.—Siaeksmltas*.. M dls o0*10*5 «s 00 $ 

Holders'...dls 40 * 40*10 « 

Band »winw* dl«4"hlo#so« 

Belting. Hither. 

Common Standard.. .ois 70*10 $ 

Standard...dls 70*70* $ 

Extra.dls 00*6 # 00x10 

N. T. fi.* P. oa, standard.als 00x6 $ 

N.Y.B.XP Oa. Extra Standard.dls 60*10 i 

..Bench Btepe. 

Morrill’s.9 dos 80—dls 60 8 

Hotchkiss .9 doe$6.00—dls 10*10*10$ 

Weston’s, per dos Na L $10: Na 8, $0...dls 86*10*6$ 

McGill's.9 dos $3—dls 10 % 

Bite.—Auger. Gimlet Bit Stock, Drills. *a, see 
Augers and Blta 
Bit Heldere. 

Extension. Barber's.9 dos $16.0O-dls 40 # 40*10 $ 

Extension, Ives’.9 dos $80.00—dls 00*6 # 00*10 $ 

Diagonal.9 dos $24.o£-dls 40 $ 

Angular... .9 dos $S4.00-dls 40*6 % 

Blind Adjusters. 

Domestic.9 per dos $8.00—dls 88U $ 

Bxoelstor.9 dos $10 C*0—dls 60*lOJa $ 

Washburn’s Self-Looking.dls 90 # 90*10 $ 


Block a .. 

Cleveland Block Ca, Mai. Iron.dls oo % 

Novelty Tackle Blocks. MaL Iron.dls 60 % 

.Bella 

Door amd Shutter— . 

Oast Iron Barrel, Square. *c.dls 70*70*10$ 

Oast Iron ShutterBolcs.dls 70 # 70*10 $ 

Oast Iron Chain (Sargent's Uni.die 06*10 $ 

Ives'Patent Door Bolts . 

Wrought Barrel.dls 70 *70*10$ 

Wrought Square.dls 70# 70*10$ 

Wr*x Bhutter.all Iron.Stanley’■ list.dls 00*10# 

Wrt Shatter Brass Knob,8tanley * .41s 40*10 # 

Wrought Shutter, 8amnt*s list -dls 00*10 $ 

Wrought Sunk Flush. Sargent’s list..dls 66*10 8 

v~-ought eons Flush. Stanley’s list..dls 60*10$ 

Wrought RK.Flasn. Oom*n Stanley's rtst.dls 64*10 $ 

Oom/Mst June 10. *84.dls 76*2)4*9 $ 

Genuine Eagle, ilstOes.. *S4.dls 76X10 $ 

Phlla pattern, list Oet. 7, 04. ..dls 76 * 10 * 76 * 10 * 6 1 

K. B. * w .old lift.dls70$ 

Tiro— 

Common, list Feb. 98. 1888.dl* 70 9 

P. C. B. * N. Oa. Empire, list Peb. 88.1888.... .dls 70 $ 
P. a B. * N. Ca, PhlladeL. list Oct. 84. dls 88 H % 
P.C.B.*N.Oa. Keystone. PnlL list.Oct *84.—dls 80 $ 
P.C.B.*N.Oa, Norway. PhIL list. Oct.'8«.dls 76*10 1 
Am. B. Oa. Norway. Phil., listOculh84..dU 76*10 $ 

Am.8.Co., EagtJ.PhlL.llsr Ocal0.’84.dlsSO % 

Am. s. Ca, PhlladeL list. oot. 14 M.~dls 82V4 $ 

Am. 8. Oa. Bay 8tate. list Fea 88.88.dls 70 $ 

R. B. * W., PhlladeL list Oct. Id. 1884.dis 88 $ 

R. * B. Mfg. Co....dls 70$ 

8tooa amd Plow— 

Stove. .dis 08W $ 

Plow.dls 00*68 

Am. 8. Ca Stove, Annealed. .dls $ 

R. B. * W., Plow-.. .dls668 

R. B. * W.. 8 to vs. .d1sm$ 

R. * E. Mfg CkK. 8tove.dts0M$ 

Mscnlnr. accord mg to also.cut 76*10 # 80 % 

Bolt Enos, according to sise.ala 76*10 # 80 % 

Bmx...9 »0H*10H# 

Bering Hack tree. 

Without Augers. Upright, loniar. 

Douglas..$6.60 $8.76.die 60$ 

Snell’s, Riot's Patent .... 5.60 0.76.41s40*10*10$ 

Jennings. 6.50 0.76.dls46*46*10$ 

Other Machines. 8.86 8.76 -net 

Phillips’Pat., with Augers 7.00 7.60. net 

Humason^Bsekley * Oa*s. .. ...dls00*10$ 

Sargent * Oa*s.$17 and $18, dls 00*10 $ 

Peek. Stow * W. Oo.-dls 60*10* 6u*10*6$ 

BaSrasJNoa 110 to 114 and 81 to 88.. dls 00*6*00*10$ 

Backus, Noa 0. 8.18.14 ..dls 00*10*5 $ 

Backus. Noa lfc, 18,80, 88. 7 -8,11.dls70*10*6$ 

Barber’s, Noa 10 to 10. ..-.dls 6© $ 

Barber’s, Noa 80 to 88.-.dls 60i 

Barber’s, Noa 40 to 08 .-dls 60*108 

Barker s, Noa 8,10 and 18.(Ms 76*10*80$ 

Barker's, Plated. Noa 8,10 and 18..dls 66*10*70$ 

Osgood’s Ratchet.-dls 40*10*60 $ 

Spofford't.dls 60*10 $ 

Ives' New Haven Novelty.dls 70 # 70*6 $ 

Ives’ New Haven Ratchet.dls 6v*6 # 60*10 $ 

Ives’ Barber Ratchet.dls 60*6 # 00*10 $ 

Ives' Barbers.dls 00*6 # 00*10 $ 

Ives’ Spofford .dls 00*6 * 00*10 $ 

Common Bali. American.H.10 * $1.10 

Bartholomew's. Noa 26.87. 80.dls 6O*1O*0O&J0 $ 

Bartholomew’s. Noa H7 U8 .118..dls 70# 70*6 $ 

Amidont Barker’s Imp’d Plain.dls 76*10 # 80 $ 

Amldon*s Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dls 06*10 # 70 $ 

Amldon’s Ratchet .-.die 76*10 #80 8 

Amid on's Bcilpee Ratchet.-.-.,.dls 00 $ 

Amldon’s Globe Jawed.dls 40*40*10 $ 


Amldon’s Corner Braoe.dls 40 # 40*10 $ 

Amldon’s Universal. .A In.,$8.10: lOln., ptM 

Amldon’s Buffalo Bah.-.$LI0* £Li» 

P. 8. * W. ..dls 60*10 8 

Brockets. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent's list_dls 66*10 # 66*10*10 $ 

Shelf, fancy. Sargent's list,... .dls 00*10 # 00*10*10 % 

Reading, plain.dls 00*10 # 00*10*6 $ 

Reading. Rosette....dls 00*i0 # 60*10*10 8 

Bright 98 Ire Q ee e a.dls 87)4 # $7)4*10 $ 

Broilers. i Inch.. 2 xO 8 x il 

Bents' Self‘Basting.. 1 Per dos. $4.60 6.60 6A6 

Buckets.—Bee Weu Buokets and Palls. 

Ball Kings.—Union Oa Nnt.die 66 $ 

Sargent's.... .dls 06H*10 # 70*6 $ 

Hotchkiss'low list...-dls 80$ 

Humsson. Beckley * Oa’s-.dls 70 

Peck, Stow * W. Oa’s.-dls 60*10 * 60*10*10 8 

SI inch Hdw.Co-White Metal, low list dis60*60*10 $ 
Bn taker's Cleavers. 

Bradley's....dls 86 # 80 

L*LJ. White.dls 90*6$ 

Beetcy’s.dls 40 # 40*8$ 

1 98*4 6 0 7 8 

$16.60 19.00 81.60 84.00 87.00 80.00 88.60 88.60 

New Haven Edge Tool Ca**.dls 40 $ 

P. S. * W.dls 88)4*6*33)4*10 $ 

Foster Bros.dls 80$ 

Byts. 

Wrought Brass..dls 70*70*10 $ 

Oast Brasa Tleboufs.dls 83H% 


Cast Brasa Corbin’S Fast.dls 88 ) 4 x 10 % 

Oast Brasa Loose Joint..dls 83 ) 4*10 $ 

Oast iron 

Fast Joint, Narrow...dls 6o*10 $ 

Fsst Joint. Broad.-....dls 65*10 $ 

Loose Joint...... 

Loose Joint. Japsazmd. 

Loose Joint. Jap. with Acorns.. 

Parliament Putts. AiM 7aA 10 

Mayer's Hlngw. ....dls70*io 

Loose Pin, Acorns.. 

Loose Pin, Aoorns, Japanned. 

Loose Pin. Aoorns. Jap, Pltd.Tlpa.... 
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Wronaht t Steel*— 

Fa «t Joint Marrow.dls 70*10 % 

Put Joint. Lt. Narrow.dls 70*101 

Fast Joint. Broai. din 70*101 

Loose Joint. Broad.du 70*109 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, Ac.dls 70*10 9 

Inside Blind. Regular.dls 70*10 1 

Inside Buna. Light.dls 70*10 t 

Loose Pin.dls 70*10 9 

Bronsed Wrought Butts.dls 40*104*0*10*6 9 


C. 


yallssra-flss Compasses. 

Calks, Toe 

G*a*l«*.* lb 6*36« 

Dewicks.M 6 * 30 « 

Can Often era. 

Messenger a Comet.f doe 98.00. dt* 86 * 

American... ..P gross $&o< 

Duplex....dos 96#, dls 16 3 80 * 

Lyman's.......P dos 18.76. dls 80 s 

Mo. 4. French. ..P dos 18 86. dls 66 3 60 i 

No. 6, Iron handle.V gross 90 . 00 , dls 46 a 601 

*wp®ka. .P do* 98.60, df* 10 « 

Sardine Belssors. P dos 98.76*98 oo % 

Btar...* dos $2.76 9 

Sprague. No. l.Njf, 94 Jtt 88.60.dt« « 

World s Best. P gross, as. 1, 918.00; No. 8,984.00. 

No. 8, 980.00. . .dU 60*10* 

Universal....p dos 98 00, dls 86*6 * 

Domestic.,-...... p dos 98.60, dls 46 * 

Champion. p dos 98.00. dls 60 « 

Cards. 

Horse and Curry.dls 10*10 * 10*10*10 * 

gotton.Mew list, Aug., 1663. dls it <3 icftio t 

Wool " " dls 1C *10*10* 

Carpet Stretch ere. 

Oast Steel, Polished.p dos 13.86 

Oast Iron, 8teel Points. M p dos 60# 

g#*-- .P dos 91.75 

Bullard ..dls 86 * 86*10 f 

Carnet Sweenero. 

Blssell No. 6. p dos 917.00 

Blssell No. 7 New Drop Pan.P dos 919.00 

Blssell Orand.p dos 980 00 

Brand hspids.P dos 984.00 

Crown Jewel.Now 1, 918; No. 8, 919; No. 8. 9*0 

Magic..p dos 116.00 

, n dos 917.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled. » dos »27.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned.p doz I24.C0 

Bxc 1*1 r....g dos »z2.00 

Garland .* dos 118.00 

Parlor Queen.p dos 984.00 

wife's “ * - 


Housewli 


i Delight. 


-- ... . V 4 Oft *16.00 

Queen.. do» tie.00 

Queen, with band.» dos (18.00 

Ming... . V dos 980.00 

Weed Improved. p dos 918 00 

.. P dos 916.00 

not ... a 4 O w*'fl0C 

Conqueror.. doz 922 O') 

® a *7 w . p doz 92 \00 

Mona»cb.p doz 922.00 

9«he .. p coz 9 1.00 

Advance..p doz9.H.oo 

Ladle* Friend. No. 1, P doz, 916.00: No 2..P doz 916.00 

American P doz 9 ft.00 

Orand Kepubllc. p doz 936.00 

Cart nag ©*.—See ammunition, 
vssters. 

gfO. .) New list: 

W»te._> Brass.. .dls 66 (A 65*6 * 

Shallow socket.) Others..dls 60 ft 60*6 % 

Deep 8oo*et. 40 &J 0 * 

Tale Casters, list May. 1884.dls 80A10«40 % 

Yale. Gem .dls 60300*5 * 

Martin s Patent (Phoenix).dls 46*10 a 60 * 

Parson’s Anti friction.dls 00 * 60*10 * 

"Giant '• Trncz Casters.a is 10 * i0*6 * 

Btatlonarv Truck Casters. .dls 46*10 

Cattle Leaders. 

Humason, Beck ley * Cow's.dls 70 * 

■Wnt’i.dls 6644*10 * 

Hotchkiss..Tdls 80 * 

Peck 8tow * w. Co.dls 60*10# 

chain. 

Tnot. 6*-l0-2. exact sizes.* ps'r.fl 03 i 

met .UeiMP Mir. .IK al * 

Trace .7-10-2, exact sizes... P pair. 1,111 60*10*6 * 

Note.—T races. "Regular" sizes 8s net P pair less 
than exact. 

Loa, Fifth, Stretcner, and other fancy Chains, list 

Nov. 1. 1884.dls 60*10 A 50*10*6 * 

American Coll 3 l« Q 6-16 94 7-10 is %* *r 
In cast lots. 8.76 0.86 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 6.76 3.60 
Less than cask iocs.add U#3>*# P n. 

Berman Coll, list of June 80.1887. .-dls 60*10*6360# 

Bar. Halter Chain, list of June 80.1887. 

dls 50*10*5360 * 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dls 50*2 % 

Oorert Traces.dls 3632 * 

Oneida Halter Cham....dls 00 3 00*5 * 

Galvanized Pump Cham.p ® 6H« u 6# 

Jack Chain, iron.an 76 3 75*5 * 

Jack Chain. Brass.dls 70 3 7C&‘> % 

Chalk. — White.p gro o0s 

BjSm .-P gro 70# 

.. .-PfroPI 

White Crayons. ..F gro 18 #3 12* dls 10# 

Chalk Lines.—Bee Lines. 

Chisels. 

Socket Framing and Firmer— 

P B, ft W„..*«•»••••*• 

New Haven and Mlddiesex*. * .V.V.*. dls 76*5 3 

Mix...... 75*10* 

Ohio Tool CO.. . 

Buck Bros..dls 30* 

Merrill. .dls 00*10300*10*6 * 

L. * L J. White.dls 80 3 30*5 * 

Wftherby and Douglass..dls 76 3 76*6 * 

Tanged Firmers.dls 40*10 * 

Tanged Firmers, Butcher**.94.76 3 95.00 

Tanged Firmers, 8pear * Jackson 1 *.96.00 to £ 

Tanged Firmer*. Buck Bros..dls 80 * 

Cold Chisel*. P ft...10# 3 19# 

Chneks. 

Bcscn Patent.. .each. 98.00, dls 20 % 

Morse's Adjustable..each, 97.00. ais 80 3 80*6 * 

Danbury.each, 96.00, dls 80 3 80*6 * 

Syracuse. Bals Pat..dls 26 * 

Clamps, 

Providence Tool Cow's Wrought Iron .dls 26 * 

Adjustable, Bray s.dls 20 * 

Adjustable, Lambert**.dls 20 * 

Adjustable. Snow's.dls 40*6 * 

Adjustable, Hammer**.dls 16 * 

Adjustable. Stearns 1 .dls 20*10 * 

Stearns' Adjustable Cabinet and Comer. ..dls 20*101 

Cabinet. Sargent's.dls 00*4*10 * 

Carriage Makers', Sargent 1 *.dls 70*10 * 

■bemard Mfg. Co.<us 40*6 3 40*10 % 

Warner's.dls 40*10 3 40*10*6 * 

•aw Clamps.Bee Vises 

Clips. 

Norway, Axle, H * 6-10.dls 66*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle, U * 6 10.dis 06*6 

Bnperior Axle Clips.dls 06HA6 3 669**6*6 * 

Norway Spring Bar Clips, 6-10.dls 00*6*5 

Wrougnt-lron Felloe Clips..p ft 5 * 4 # 

Steel Felloe Cilns .. p ft 64 

Baker Axle Clips .dls 26 * 

Caekeyes.. dis 60 * 

Cocks* Brass.—Hardware list..dls 40*10*2 * 


GeCee .Hills. 

t)ox and Side. List revised Jan. *, 1888.dls 60*2 i 

American, Enterprise sf» 00 .dls 20*10380 « 

rue " 8wlft." Lane Bros .dir 20*10 * 

Compasses. IK riders, ate. 

Compasses, Calipers. Dividers.. .dls 70370*10 * 

Semis * Call Co.'s Dividers.„dTs 00*6 1 

Semis A Call Co. • Compasses * Calipers_dls 60*5 * 

Semis * Call Co,'* Wing * Inside or Outslde.dls 60*6 * 

Semis A Call Co.'s Double...dls 60 % 

Semis * Call Oo.»s (CaU's Patent Inside).dls 80* 

Excelsior...dls 60 * 

I. «irev#ns * Co ’s Calio**** and Dividers dis 25*1<»« 
Starrctt’* Spring Calipers and Dividers.dls 25*10* 0 % 

Starrett's Ix>ck Calipers aud Dividers.dls 2o 1* % 

Starrett's C> mblnation Dividers . dis 25* 10* 

Coopers* Tools.—sradley’s. cuszos 

Barton ..dls 20320*5 * 

U A L J. White.dU 20*6 * 

Ubertson Mfg. Co......dls 26 t 

Beatty’s.dis 40 3 *o*6 s 

landussv Tool Co.dis 80 3 80*6 * 

Corkscrews. 

lumason * Berkley Mfg. Co. ..dls 40 3 40*10 * 

Plough's Patent.dls 88* 3 88**6 * 

Iowa B*o*. * Halbert.dls 36 * 

Corn Halves and Cutters. 

Dudley's.dls 10* 

Vadswortb'*.. dis«se 

Cradles.—Brain .dls 60*2 * 

Crow Bars — Jast Steel. ..P ft 

iron. Steel Points . ..F» 814 * 

Carry Combs. 

Fltcn S.-dll 60*10 3 60*10*10 * 

Rubber. P dos 910.00. dls 20 * 

pArfne* . dls t 

lartafn Plus.—Silvered Blass. net 

ilte Enamel. .net 

Beaver^mifs and Booth’s.dls 83V4 f 

Wostenbolme.97.76 to £ 




D ampers, * 0 . 

Dampers, Boffaio .dls 50# 

Buffaic Damper Clips.ais 60 % 

Crown Damper.dls 40 * 

Excelsior ..dls 40*10* 

Dividers—See Compasses. 

Dog Collars. 

Embossed Gilt, Pope ft Stevens’ list..dls 80*10 * 

Leather, Pope * Stevens’ list. . .dls 40 * 

Brass. Pooc * 8tevens’ Ust~ ...-dls 40 * 

Door springs. 

Torrey's Rod, regular size.P dos 91.80 

Grays_ ... .„P gro, 980.00. dls 20 f 

Bee Rod .P gro. 920 . 00 . dls 20 t 

Warner's No. 1. P dos, 98.60 : Now8.93 30.dls 40*10360 f 

Gem Coll), list April 19 1880..d*s 10 % 

Btar (Coll), list AprU 19,1880.dls 20 * 

Victor 1 Coll 1 .dls 60 3 60*10 % 

Champion CoU).dls 00*103 00 * 10*10 * 

Philadelphia.6 1m, 96.00; 8 In. .$7.76, dls &o * 

CoweU’s.No. 1, P dos 918.00 ; No. 2, $16.00, dls 60 * 

Rubber, oomplete.-P dos 94.60, dls 66*10 * 

Hercules.dls 50 * 

Shaw Door Check and Spring..dls 86 3 80 3 86 * 

Drawing Knives. 

E' 8 ‘* W .*. ( dls 75*5 3 

New Haven *and Middlesex. .7 1 76*10 1 

Merrill .dls 00*10*10 % 

Wttherby and Dooglass.dls 76375*6 * 

Watrous..dls 16*10 3 25 t 

L. * L J. White.dls 20*6 % 

Bradley’s.dU 86 % 

Ad Instable Handle.dls 25 a 8 S 4 1 

W'lklnson's Folding.... .dls 863 26*b t 

Dr! 1 In ana Drill Stacks. 

Blacksmiths*. . .each. 91.76 

Blacksmiths' Self-Feeding..each, 97.60, dls 20 * 

Breast. P. 8. ft W.dis 40*10 « 

Breast. Wilson's.—dls 80*6 * 

Breast. MlUers Falls.each. $8.00 dls 26 * 

Breast, Bartholomew's... each, $8.60, dls 26*10 3 40 % 

Ratcnet, Merrill’s.dls 80 3 20 * 6 * 

Ratchet. IngeraoU’s. ..dls 25 * 

Ratchet, Parker’s.dls 203 20*6 % 

Ratchet, Whitney’s.-dls 20*10 * 

Ratchet, Weston's.dis 20326 * 

Ratchet, Moore's Triple Action..—.die 26 3 so < 

Whitney's Hand Drill, Plain, 9IL00, Adjustable 
912.00 . dls 20*10 % 

Wilson's Drill Blocks.dlsJ' a 

Automatic Boring Tools.each, 91.76 3 91.46 

Twist Drill*— 

Morse.dls 60*10*6 « 

Standard.dls 60*10*6 * 

Syracuse .*.dls 60*10*5 l 

Cleveland.dls 60*10*5 * 

Wiu' ams . .......dis 60 * 10*10 # 

Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 

Drill Chncka.—See Chucks. b ^ 

Dripping Pane.—SmaU sizes.P h 6k# 

Large sizes...P • 6)4 # 

T7>fg Bantam. 1BJ 

National.P doe 94.60. dls 88H * 

Family (T. * 8. Mfg. Oo.)....P gro, $17.003918.00 

Kingston 'Standard Co.).P gro, KJ.60 

Acme (Standard Co..P gro, S6.00 

Duplex standard Co.).gro, 916.00 

Duplex, extra heavy .F dos extra 96.00 

Rival (ttt&noard Co.).P pro |^2.00 

Triumph (T. * 8. Mfg. Co.).P gro.f 10.50391L50 

Advance No. 1...p gro 910.60 

Adranco, No. 2. £ gro 910.00 

Bryant's.P gro 915 00 

Ayres* Spiral... P gro 96 

Double 'Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.).P gro, 916 20 

Kasy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.) - „P gro, (14.00 

Triple (Hamblin ft vussell Mfg. Co.) .... P gro, Il8.2u 

Spiral (Hamblin A RusaeU Mfg. Co.).P gro, $4.60 

Paine, Diehl * CVe. .P gro 924.00 

Egg PoHchees. 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, P dos., No. 1, 16 00: 

No. 2, 90.00 ...dls 26# 

Electric Bell Kete.—Wollensak's.dis 20 * 

Bigelow ft Dowse...dls 20 * 

ctmery. No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, CF 

46 gr. 150 gr - 

Kegs, P n. * s 6 t 

Kxegs. pn. 4 q# b\ie 

SkeS. PN. 

10-n cans. 10 In case 6 S 6t4S 

10 - 1 ftcans,less thanlO 10 4 10 4 

Enameled and Tinned Ware-See 
Ware. 

Eaentekeon Pins. 

Iron ,11st Nor. 11 .1886.dls 60 * 10350 * 10*5 

Brass .dls 60 3 60*6 * 

DooTlmSe!?.?. 1 !”.Same discounts as Door Locks 

Brass Thread.dls 60 3 60*10 * 

Wood.dls 26 « 

.OU40, 

Bohren’s Patent Rubber Ball.dls 26 * 

Venn’s Cork Stops.dls 83)4 * 

Btar.Ob' «0 * 

Frary’s Patent Petroieum..dls 40*6*2* 

West’s Patent Key.......-.ais 60*10* 

AneborLnek. dWi4A* 

Metallio Key, Leather Lined. ..dls 60*10 3 60*10*10 * 


Cork Lined. .dls 71*6 3 70*10 * 

Burnside’s Red Cedar.dls 50 * 

Bnrn«lde's Red Odar- bbJ lots.... .-dls 60* 10 * 

J'hn Sommer's Peerless Best Block Tin Key..dis 40* 
John Sommer's IKL, 1 st quai*tj ( Cork Lined..dls 60* 

John Sommer’s Diamond Ix>ck.dls 40# 

John Sommer's Perfection. Fla. Red Cedar....dls 60# 

John Sommer’s GoodeDOngb Cedar.dls 60# 

John Sommer's Bo«s M taDlc K» y -.dls 60* 

John Somm r’s Keil ble ' ork Lined ....d*s 0 O# 
John Sommer’s Western Pattern Cork Lined dU 50* 
Seif-Mossuriug, Enterprise... p aos f 4 o.w—ais 20aiu# 

8 e If-Mess tiring, Lane's.P dos 986.00-dJS 26*10* 

Self-Meaimrlng, Victor.P dos 886.00—dls 86*10 * 

Feline Plates.PB 63 <n*# 

Fifth WhealDerby and Cincinnati .dls 46*6# 
Files —Demextto— 

Nicholson Files, Rasps, *c .dls 60*5360*10* 

N'cholson (X. F.) Files...dl* 86 * 

Nichols n’s Royal FilesiSeoondsldts 76 (extra prleea 
on certain 8 >se«.) 

Other makers, beat brands.dls 60*6 3 60*10*6 i 

Fair oranas .dls 60*10*10 3 70 * 

8 econd quality . .dte 70*6 A 7- # 

Heller's Horse Rasps.. dls 60*7*3 60*10* 

McCaffrey's Horse Rasps .dls aOftlO * 

imported— 

I. * Riley Carr.List, April 1.1888, dls 16 * 

J. * Riley Carr Horse Rasps.dls 18 * 

Moss * Gamble.List April 1. 1888 dls 16 * 

Butcher. Butcher’s list, dls 80 * 

Stubs.Stubs list, dls 86 3 SO * 

Tunon’s.Turton s Ust dia. 20 3 86 * 

nrme nn*nm .. e merloan list d 60* 
Flo ing Machines. 

Knox, 4U-moh Rolls.98.26 each t • 

Knox. 6 -lncb Rolls.. 98.60 each \ d**® * 

Ragle SH Inch Roll.92.16. dls 86 * 

Ragle. 6 winch Roll . 8 . 86 . dls 36 * 

Crown, 4H In.. 93.60: 6 -tn, $4.00; 8 -In., 88.60sach. dls 86 1 

Crown JeweL. 6 -tn , 18,60 each, dls 86 # 

American. 5-lb., $ 8 ; 6 -ln., 88.40; 7-tn.,H.60 sach. dls 86 # 

DomestlcFlnter. .91.60 each, net 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal..P dos 918, dls86* 
Crown Hand Fluter. Nos. 1.116; 8, * 12 - 60 , 8. fl cud is 80* 

8bepard Hand Fluter, No. 86..P dos 9x6.80. dls 409 

Shepard Hand Fluter, No. U0.— P dos 111. dls 409 

hepard Hand Fluter, Mo. 06.P dos 98, dls 40 « 

Clara* 1 tiana Kiuter.P dos pb,uo, dls 86 * 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron...P dos 916.00, dls 80 * 

Buffalo.P dos 910.00 dls 10* 

SmImsm. . 

Avery’s Saw Set and Punch.. .dls 80*5 8 

Fodder Sqseeaers,—Blair’s..P ooz 82.00 

Blair's, •• Climax" . P doz $1.86 

Farits.—oav. Manure.Ac..Asso.list..ais06* 

Hay, Manure, Ac., Pblia. Ust.. . .dls 60 3 60*6# 

Plated see Spoons. 

Freezers, Ice Cream. _ 

Buffalo Champion.dls 80*10*6 * 

Shepard’s Light mug.dls 66* 

White Mountain .dls GO# 

Fruit and Jelly Presses. _ 

Rnterprtae Mfg. Co. dls *0*10 3 80 * 

Henla. .• dos $8 75 3 94.C0 

P. D. A Co .P dos $3 ?o 3 94.00 

Shepard’s Queen City.dls 40* 

Hlgh T LUU. n "'.dls 75*6 3 76*10 * 

No. 0 128461' 8 

• dos. ..93.76 4.70 6.80 6.06 6.65 7.60 8.76 10.00 II 86 

Low List ..dls 06*10 # 

No .... 0128466 7 8 

P doz . $8.00 8.75 4.26 4.76 6.26 0 00 7.00 *00 0.00 
Fs*e. „ F 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground.9*70 

Ommon Cotton Fuse, for dr? ground.2L86 

Sirgle Taped Fuse, for wet ground.4 76 

Doable raped Fuse.for very wet ground.......... 6.00 

Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.7.26 

Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water....7.60 

Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.18.00 

(4 Vvkinr Mortise. %c .dls 00*10* 

Starrett's Surface, Center and 8cratch.dls 86*10 * 

Wire, low ust...dls lu*10# 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Oo.dls 10# 

Wire, Morse's .dls 60 3 60*6# 

Wire, Brown * 8harpe’s..dls 10 3 80 * 

Gimlets. —Nail and Spike.dls 60*10*6 < 

“Eureka ’Gimlets. .dls 40*10* 

"Diamond" Gimlet#.P gross86.00 

Double Cut, Shepardson’s...dls 46 3 46*6 * 

Double Cut, Ives’...dls 60 3 60*6* 

Double Cut, Douglass* . dls 40*10* 

"Bee* . P grossH*.dls86386*6# 

• lue.—1> Page's Liquid. ..dls 26 3 26*6* 

TTDt'm’s Liquid ... ..dls40* 

Le Page Co.’s Improved Process..dls 26 3 26*6 * 

Gins fats. 

Tinned and Enameled.dls 40*6 3 40*10# 

Family. Howe's * ( Eureka ".dls 40# 

Famtiv F. ft C.’s *• Hs«*4» " ..dts SO* 

CJ rind stones.—Small, at factory P ton 97AO30.OO 
Gnndmnoe Flxisrss. 

Sargent's Patent.dls 70*10 # 

Reading Hardware Oo.dls 80*10 * 

sek saws.—See Saws. 


_lr, V. 

F FF. 

R 

5 4 

7H4 

Hollow- 


H' 


Balters —Covert's. Rope, W-ls. Jute....alls 80*8 f 

Covert's. Rope. H In.. Hemp.dls 40*8 # 

Covert’s AdJ. Rope Halters.....dls 40*8 * 

Covert's Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie.dls 60*8* 

Covert's Jute Horse and Cattle Ties... ...die 00*10*8 * 
flammers. 

Handled Hammer*. 

Maydolejs... „ List Dee. 1,1886, dls 8 4 86*1^ 


Buffalo Hammer Co. 


Humason * Beokley. f Dls. 60 3 60* 

Atna Tool Co..) 10* 

Fayette R. Plumb ...dla40*i0 3 50 

C. Hammond * Son.dls 40*10360 

Verree.ais a* 

Magnetic Tack. Nos. 1.8,8,91.26, L50 A L76.du 80*10# 

Neuon Tool Works..dls40*10# 

Warner * Nobles.dls 80 3 86 * 

Peck. Blow * Wilcox.dls 40 * 

Sargent's..dis SSfcftlO# 

Heavy aammer* and Sledge*— 


List Jan. 16. 1 


dls 70*10 


8 ft "and under.P * 40#) 

8 to6 ft........P ft 86#> skT&S 

Over 5 1ft.PE 80#) • 76 * 

Wilkinson's Smiths’.10*# 3US P 3 

Band Cuffs an# Leg Irens. 

Providence Tool Co., Hand Cuffs, 916.00 P dos. .dls 10# 
Providence Tool Co. .LegIrons,$26.00 3 don....dls 10# 

Tower's...dls 86 # 

Daley’s Improved Hand Cuff*! 9 Hands. Polished. 
pdos.H*, Nickeled. 167; 8Hands, FoUahed, f 

dos. tfj . tflcfc. I d.9R4. M .dla»# 

Handles —iron, Wrought or GasA— 

Door or Thumb. 

NOS. 0 18 8 4 

Per dos. .10.00 LOO L18 L86 L60 ...dls60*10*10 

Hoggin’s Latches.-.P do*. 80# 3* 

Bronze Iron Drop Latches.P dos. 70# OOl 

Jap d Store Door Handles—Nuts, 9L68; Plate, 9L10; 

no Plate. 90.88 .M 

Barn Door.P dos. 9L40, dia 10*10 * 

Chest and Lifting....—.dls TO# 


Sawand Plane.-....dls 40*10 3 40*10*6 1 

Hammer. Hatchet. Axe, Sledge. Ac.....dls 40 # 

Brad Awl.P from 9*00 
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December 20. 1888. 


THE IRON AGE 


*•57 


North** Automatic Blind Fixture*, No. 8, for Picture, Sargent**.. 


Hickory firmer tttUvi otooruxi.... p gross 4.60) Reading'* Gravity .dl« /f**lf*<a 75*10*6 * 

Hickory Firmer Chisel, large.p gross 6.0C 8b«»oera'9 Noiseless Nl*gara Buffalo, obampio^, 

Apple firmer Lb>»el. aworted.p gross 5.00 1 5 Steamboat. Clark’s Old Pattern and Clark s Tip 

Apple firmer Chisel, large.V gross A00 f . Pattern ... .dts 7t>* 1 u*6 f 

flocaet FWiner Chisel. assorted.p gross 8.00 8beparl’s O. S , Lull A Porter .dls 75*10 ft 

Socket Framing Chisel, assorted.« groes 6.00J 8he, srd's Acme, Lull ft Porter .dl* 76*6 ft 

J. B. Smith Co/s Pat. File.dls 50 * Shepard s Queen City Reversible.di- 

Pile, assorted .V gross 8.76 ; dl _ ^ ~ Clark * Lull ft Porter. No*. 0, 1.1H, 8. «*%• 8 

Auger, large.P gross 7.001 40 * 10 North’s Automatic Blind Fixture*. No. 8, 

Patent Auger, Ives*...dls 80*10 1 Wood 810.50 No. 8. for Brlok. 813.60....dls S 

Patent Anger. Douglass'.V set 81.86 ne> Bess — fondled- 

Patent Auger. Swan’s.P set 81.00 nei Darden, Mortar. «o.... ...dl_- 

Hoe,Rake. Shovel. fcc...dls 60*10♦ Planter's, Cotton, *0 .-.dl* 66 ft 

Cross Cal Sate Handle*— Warren Hoe.dls 60 ft 

Atkins’ No. 1 Loop. P pair. 80# No. 8, 28#: No. 8 Magic ..Y - p dos w -• 

and No. 4 Reversible. 88#. Ve- D. ft H. Scovll...dls 80 > 

Boynton 1 Loop Saw Ha nd les............SO#, dls 60 > Lane’s Crescent Scov'l Pattern.da 4o * 

Chamnton .....16* Lane s Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 46 ft o « 

^Hangers. Lane s Rasor Blade, Scovll Pattern.dl* 80 ft 

Barn Door, old patterns.dls ooftioftio 70 % Maynard. &. * o. Pat. dls 46*6 > 

Barn Dior New England.dls 60*10*10 9 70 « Sandusky Tool Co., " “...dls 60 9 

fiamsoi Bt el Anti friction.dls 6* % Hubbard * Co.. •• •• .dls60 1 

Orleans bteel.dts6fft Ba.* •• .dls 60« 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.a.a 61 ft Grub.... ..dl* 60 A 60*109 

D. 8 . Wood Track. d'trtl 9 Hog Kings and Ringers. 

.. 4 ..... .........dl* 60*P. ft Jill’s Improved Ringer*. p do*. 84.60 

Rider and Wooster. Medina Mfg. Oa*s list., .dls 7 Hill’s Old Style Ringers.B dos 83 00 

Climax Anri-Friction .d* Hill’s Tongs...? dos. 84 60 

Climax Steel ao tl-Prlctlon...... .dls 601 till’s Kings .P dos boxes. 88 26 * 8.40 

Zenltb for Wood Track.. dls 66 1 Perfect Rings.p dos boxes 81.76 A 8.ot 

Beed s Steel Arm..dir Ao f Perfect Ringers. * dos. I2.5< 

Challenge, rtarn ocor. 41s 60 * Hair’s Hog Ringers.p dos. $2.6< a 82.«6 

Sterling Improved [Antl-Frlctlon).die 45*10 4 Hog Rings . . sum Oh<a 10 

Victor. No. 1.816; No. 2, $16^0: No.3,81t...d>s v>**t Champion Ringers.....;................Pdos $2.0C 

Cherltree. .dl* 64*10 f Champion Rings, Double.p dos 82.81 

..-dls 60*10 a 60 % Rrown’s Ringers.p dos, feot 

Sr* if Z: Rrown ’ B Wn « d^vuiZ a lS 

Best Anti Friction..,,,, ...........dts 60 ft c» . _*• . 

Duplex Wood Track). dls 80S „ -*PP«vatna 

Terry’s Patent. . . .. P dos. Dr * 4 Yn. HO * 6 in .,£J°° re ’® Hand Hoist, wttn Lock Brake.dls’Oft 

$S’ ..... .waos.Dr.sm. no. Bin., -Moore’.; Differential Pulley Block..duioft 

Okonk'sPatent....No. *4.818; Now*6,m.40; No. 6. 818 C K!: , :UiVli: ,, i. dIfl25 * 

Wood Track Tron Clad.PfiYlOAdls 60*16 % 00 ft SttLiiiL, phi« rr \a — . .P dos 84; die « ft 

Carrier Steel Antl-Frlctlon .dlsbO a bOA6 ft s £bol90n File Holders^...... .dls 20 ft 

Architect. s misloo 01.20 s Holio w- ware — iron — 

Eclipse......... . ***.***.. dls 20*10 Siovr Hollow-ware. u* round.dig * 0 * 1 - a 60*10 » 

Fel>x. ”p*et84 60 dn 20 4 8 tove Hollow.Ware.Uneround. dls 60**0*19 *70 ft 

Richards'....*.J.*....dlsSO&MOAlo % Enameled and Tinned Hollow Ware- 

Lane s Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dls 40ftl0f owiVo*ii' a’ .........dls 70 a 70&6 » 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger... .dls 20*10 a 26*10 % 0v%1 Boll®**. SanoeDans ft Dine Pots.. 

Warner's Patent..dl*20a20ftl0* -••• y.:••• „;. d»-’40«40ft6' 

Btearns’ Antl-Frlctlon .dts 20 0 2uftl0 s Ena * n ® ,ea . al * 5^A10 a 60* lOfta % 

Stearns' Cha'ienge.dls 26*10 o 26*10*10 1 an ^l Gf*mte Ware.an 261 

Faultless...dls 40 a 40 fto \ S*. 8 ' r8 f BoUow-W Are .dls 60 a 60*6 * 

American.P set 861 dis 20*10 % Galvanised Tea-Kettles— 

Rider ft Wooster. No. 1. 6214#; No. 2, 76#?.dl^ 40 4 • • v® 7 J 0 

Paragon. Nos. 1. 2 and 6.dls 40ftlu % 


Door Por. For. Nickel ...82.00 a 8.26 

Door Por. Plated. Nickel.82 00 a *M 

Drawer. Porcelain .dls 66*10ftl0eA v ft 10*10 % 

Hemaofte Door Knoos. new list.dls 4U*10#60 % 

Yale ft Towne Wood Knota, Ust Dec., 1386 ... .dls 40 % 
Furniture ^ain...76# gross Inch, da 10 % 


Shepard s Que«m City Reversible.dis 76 % Furniture, Wood Screws...dls 86*10 % 

Clark * Lull * Porter, No*. 0, 1 ,1V4, *• *H. 8. Base. Rubber Tip...dls 70*10*6 % 

■- ... . .-.dls 76*10*244* Picture, Judd’s.....dl*00*10*10 a 70 t 


Wood 810.60 No. 8. for Brlok,813.60....dls86*8f Picture, Hemaelta.. h .....dlsS6*6S 

H*e« - fondled- 8hutter. Porcelain....................dls «35o % 

Darden, hortar. * 0 .... ......dls 66 % OarrHare Japanned ..P grots SPA dl* 60*10 S 

Planter’s, Cotton, *0 . .-.da 66 % f ad lee. 9 

barren Hoe.dls 60 % Jj Melting, Sargent’s.....dls 66*10% 

sgic .. p dos **-'• Melting, Reading.dls86*106 

'T D. * H. Scovll.dls 20 > Melting, Monroeji Patens. ..p don. 84.00. dls 40# 

sn^s Crescent Scov*l Pattern.d.» 40 % Melting. P. 8. * W.... ...dls 36*10 a 406 

sne s Crescent Planters Pattern.dis 46 ft o « Melting Warner’s.. ..... ^ . .., eu gwt 

ane s Rasor Blade, 8cov 11 Pattern.dls 80# Lawn Mowers* 

aynard. 8. ft O. Pat.dls 46*6 > Standard List .dls 60*10 1 

industry Tool Co., " ".dls 60 9 Enterprise . dls 60*10 % 

ubbard ft Co.. 11 " .dls 60 9 ■•anterna. ^ 

M " .dls 60 9 Plain, with Guards. p dos 84 00 a 84.86 

r° b -—... ..dl*60a 60*10 9 JJbnlar Lift Wire, with Onards...p dos«4 60a f4.76 

log Kings and Rlngera. Jhbnlar, Square Plain, with Ouards,Pdos 84.00 a *4.86 

,* Rinaer*. p do*. 84.60 J'nbular, Sq Lift Wire, with Onards.P dos 84,26 a #4^0 

I s Old 8tyleRingers.P dos 83 00 Without Guards. 26# * dosen less. 9 

I’s Tongs.p dos, 84 60 ”oUoe.dmall.86.00: Me4.f7.26; Larse.fU.76. dls 80*86# 

1 • Kings .p dos boxes. 82 26 a 2.40 Leman Meaeesara. 

J®®* RJo**.V dos boxes 81.76 a 2.or -porcelain Lined, No. 1.p dos. 86.00, dls 86*80 8 

feet Ringers. * do. I2.B< Vood, No. 2..! 1 .. P dos. W.OO, dls 36ft 

Ir’s Hog Ringers.p dos. 82.fM a 82.«6 Wood, Common. ...p dot 81.’fo a L71 

•e’* nos Rings . »nos 0h4«a 1 O' >unlap’s Improved.Pdos.88.76.dlsftO# 

mpion Ringers.P dos 82.0( Jam mis-No. 1,86; 8,8U; 18,818 P dos.Tdis 86*10 # 

mplon Rings, Double.p dos 82.21 Jennings’ "Star**. m dot 88.60 

wn’s Ringers.p dot, 12.IX H»e " Boss w ..Y P dos S&OO 

wn’s Rings....P dos. 8L26 a L3C .Nos. 1,pdos86.60; 2.88.36: 8,81.90 

core's ” Hand Holst, witn Lock Brake.dls ’0 % , .. *0*8 % 

. e8 { 

. ¥ do. H: di. yf , > f P! m A! ^l.' *i.*6V nIT* 

. dta80 * *:* t . 2k A. No :.‘:.^ 6 .:.. N ^. 6 :.^v.Si:SJ 

ovr Hollow-ware, ground.dls m 60*10 » Slvft^La^fiSIldiS* ’if 1 *! 0 * 

ove Hollow.Ware.Unground, dls OOftxOAlO a 70 t {7 00 . Kn '^r? Wa LIM0; No. * 

mmeled and Tinned HoUow Ware- 

Kettles... .dls 70a 70*6 ^ ?%» 8L60 ; No.4,88; No. 414 , 88JK) 

3y*l Bolien Bbooddbui A oin* pa** Oolorod CoctOD..... •••••••• ,flil 46 

.. d»’ *46 * 406*6 • f|p^°tues. No. 13. 83.60 ; No 19. S3 00 ; No. 80, 82.60. 

* av Ena “f ,ea .alt 57*10 a so# io* 3 % S>ttJi° r C °” 1, * ' m * on Brm,d6d * 

ate and Granite Ware.an 26 9 a* ;;.87 60 p dos. dls 80# 

istlrss Hollow-Ware.dls 60 a 60*6 ♦ books, * 0 . 

ilvsniaert . • uoor Loom*. oOteAes. *ol— 

[nch.6 7 8 0 List Dec^®.’Hrt.cbgd Feb. 2,*87...dfs60ftl0 a 60*6 ft 

cr Platedr-4 mo. or 6 % oasb In 80 days. - ar| L e . nf * Uo.'llst Aug 1. 18*81.dls 56 * 2*11 (460*10 ft 

*ed * Barton .dls 40*6 > Lwf5| , MtSf?n5 reC °*‘ Ul1 Febm 8/8»<.dla o6<»b<>fti0 ft 

•r’den BmtantaCo. dlsiOftM ..dls 70 ft 

mpsou. Hall. Miller ft Co.dls 40*6 \ often mhde ' 

>gen 1 Brother .. dls 40*6 % pSTi ,ni Bur * lar *^ 00 *.dls 60*26# 

irt.ord Silver Plate Co.dls 40ft6*6 J E 'j' V, .dls38H*8ft 

Il(.«m Rogers Mfg. Co.. dls 40*6*6 9 SkniM Vr» Cylinder .810.60 Pdo* 

•oks — Oasf iron— 5til... 

ro Cage, oersent s list. .dls 60*10*10 > Diets iSLt K?i^ K * J . . * 

irness. Reading list..dls 66*10 a 66* 10*10 ~ :* V4 .dls 3394 # 

at and Hat. Sargent’s list..dls 58fti< & 60*10 1 .m;- 

***"" .“ 60410 • 60410411 ’' «fiS5w. r.niX JSfg} 

tton m a — — Cootnei — 

tton Pat. ’NY Y.‘ Mallet ft Handie W»ks)T. Ydls 80 4 ^‘*1 ^* 7lord Parker and ? List March, 714. revised 

ssel and Picture T. ft 8. Mfg. Co.).. ols60i n^T, < ? b & 6* .> Jan. L *86.dls83H*8# 

rought Staples, Hooxs, fto.See Wrought Good, {£{£* ^ f? to 2S. 

n«h Hooks. a— Do—-k. a,._. pelts, i>Ofc (1 CO 03...dts 40*10 4 

non auou.-°®e Bench Stop# ^i eu . Nos. 86 to 96..*...Y.7.Y.*dlg 30# 

Ire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 1886.... .dls 46 4* 1*L*.di EDI a 3«4 ft 

ire Coat and Hat Miles’, Ust AprA, 1886... dls 46 nSSSTtiff? rJ?* 8 ** Latohai .dls 40 ft 

Jestructlble Coat and Hat .. dls 46 9 1 “if; . . .dls49# 

Ire Coat and Hat. Standard_ . dts 45 ft i- j l- .dls 26*8f 

it. sn v B * ln " Jr * Champion” Cabinet and Combination....dls 85 * 4 f 

* .. No 8, * i0<! no. 8,«.26 L no.i.»2.6o . d y,Ms 

> Hoo„. :iTr ,cn.. 

Nos. 6 7 8 9 10 Romer’s. Nos 0 to91 ... .. dUHOf 

ible.28# 26# 86# 84# 28 #.di§86ftua26ftl0ftin« Romer’s Scandinavian, fto. Nos. 100 so 606...dls 15 ft 

ton. Fin .24# 22# 21# 80# 19#.dls 40ftU a 60 ft iHjLmS5JL* V p^.V^U*.. *0 ft 

X.28# 26# 86# 24# 2S#.dl*26ft 11 A85ftl0ft 10 * Padlook k.dls 40 # 

vden.26# 23# 2?# 21# 20#... .al* lOftiOftsSfOft .-...dls 46ft 

tam.24# 22# 21# 80# 19#....dls 6AJ0*2H*29*ft ***” " .dU40ft 

« 28 # 21# 20# 19# 18 #. rfu Brown • Patent......dls 26 ft 

C« to lft'lo. pa.;.... ....... 8%# A.C.Y.Y.Y.!Y.;26#23#22#21#20#...dls'26ft?0 1 l^^ft5| Sg^!® 1 .dls90a90*10ft 

] 14 to 90 In., P P.3*46 C. B.-K.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#. dls 26*10 % 88WA6 aZ JT i S ??Z* new list flow!... .«|s 60 ft 

(22 to36in., • a. ...2?# Champlain...28#26# 26#24#28#.dis26*ic*ie % . dto4 ° 

16 to 12 in., P a.New Haven..88# 26# 26# 24# 8»#ai#26*10a25AlO*loi Amea 8word °®* abov « No. L0.dls 60 

111 to lu., P a.8*1# Saranac.28# 21# 20# IP# 18#......disSO*io« Lanher Toole. 


Paragon. Nos. 1. 2 and 8..‘..‘.dls 40*io % 

Paragon, Nos. 6,6H, 7 and 8.dls 20*10 % Sf i t ^L^ a n e lr 4 mo * or 6 ^ oaah ln 80 d*/*- 


Crescent .dls60a«0A10i 

Nickel. Csst Iron.. „ .dls 60 % J*er d 

Nickel. Malleable iron and Steel. .dls 40 % Simpi 

Scranton Anti Friction Sing e 8trap.dls 33 W % 

Scran on Anti-Friction Double Strap.dls 40 * 

Universal Antf Friction ... . ..o«s«oft 2 U Y 

Wild Wesi. 4 in. wheel, 816; 6^n. wheel. 821... .dii 45 * Hoo jl 
8tar .-dh4 ft o<^40*.0*61 

Barry, 86.. . .dls 40&lu ft £{255 

haraest Hosts -See Snaps. oiVi. 

fft tiekeu. —Ust Jan. 1.1886. 

Isaiah Blood.dls 86 • 40ft 5J 

Hunt's Shingling Lath and Claw.dls 40*6 % 

Hunt’s Broad . dls 40 ft -t 0 * 1 I 

Buffalo Hammer Co.dls 40*10#60 ft Wrongi 

Hurd’s .;.dis 40* io <a 60 • S 0 ** 01 

Fayette R. Plumb.d'.s 40*10 a* 50 ft S 011 ? 

Wm. Mann. Jr., ft Co .dts 60 # bo*5f i?* 861 

Underhill Edge Tool Co. dls 40*6 ft 40A10 f 3^ ro, l 

Underbill’s Haines and Bright goods.dls 88u % Bench 

a Hammond * Son.-.dls «0*10 # 50 ft 

Simmons.dls 40*10 # 60 ft ^. lr ® 

Heck’s.(MS 40*10 # 40*10*6 ft 

x eily's. .dls 60#60A6 ft 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Oo.dls 40*10#40*10*6 ft „ Belt • 

Collins, following list.. .dis io ft ® ra8 ** * 

Shingling, Nos. 12 3.P dos 16.60 86.00 16.50 

Claw, Nos. 12 3.P dos 6.00 6 60 7.00 Whlfflti 

Lathing Noe. 1*ft. »dos 6 .ao aoo 6.60 Hookas 

.Bay and Straw Knives. ?£h E H! 


Lightning. 

Electric. 

Dam. 

Wadsworth’s. 

Carter's Needle.... 
Heath’s 


...Mfra. price P dos 818. d*s 25 ft 
Jobber’s Extras 

..P dos (i;(dls 8o<a 

.P dos 818 J J0*6ft 

.dl* 40*74 # 40*10 ft 

.P dot 811.60 #112.(0 


Heath’s a dn* Iis ka a ti TrJn •• *fw wf ....ais «u*io*r<a50 ft 

a2kS™ » a ^ommon and Spear Point.dls 50 % m \ 

Auburn. Straw.dls 40 % v u ie. n .. 23 # 21# 80# 19# 18#. rtUikul* * 


■ fraught Iron Btrnoe*- 


Bsrap and T..dts 70*lf *6 # 70*10*10 ft Gione.88# 21# 20# 19# 18#C . dls 184*6*5 


Screw Hook and 
Strap.. 


Heavy Welded Hook 


Reed * Barton .ai* 40*6 > 

MerMen HntUnla Co.dls 40*6 1 

Simpson. Hall. Miller * Co.dls 40*6 1 

Roger* 1 Brother ...dls 40*6 1 

Hart.ora Silver Plate Co.dls 40*6*6 ft 


will.Mill Rogers Mfg. Co. dls 40*6*6 ft 

Hooke —Last iron— 

biro Cage, oornent s list. .dls 60 * 10*10 > 

Bird Cage. Reading..dls 60*10*10 1 

Clothes Line. Sargent’s list .dls 60*10*10 

Clothes Line. Reading list, dls 60*10 # 60*10*10 j 

Celling. Bargent’s ilsu. du65*jo*io 9 

Harness. Reading list..dls 66 * 10 # 66 * 10*10 

Coat and Hat. Sargent’s list..a is 68 *i< <3 60*10 1 

Coat and Hat. Reading.dls 60*10 # 60*io*u % 

Wrought Iron- 

Cotton .ft dot 8L2t 

Cotton Pat. 'N. Y. Mallet * Handle W’ks).dls so j 

Tassel and Picture T. ft 8. Mfg. Co.). dls 60 ft 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, *0 .See Wrought Good. 

Bench Hooks.-See Bench Stop# 

Wire— 

Wire Coat and Hat. Gem, list April. 1886.... .dls 46 
Wtre Coat and Hat Miles’, Ust AprA, 1886... dls 46 

Indestructible Coat and Hat .df ft 46 9 

Wire Coat and Hat. Standard_ . dfts 46 ft 

Belt. ag vuAin * * 

Orass.. .No 2,13.0C; No. 8, 8* 26; No. 4, $2.60 

Ru9h..........................................eis 00 — rv 

Wblffltree—Patent.dls 66 ft 

Hooks and Eyes—Malleable iron.dls 70 # 70*10 < 

Hoobs and Eyes—Brass..dls 60*10*io ft 

Fish Hookf, American..??YdJs60ft 

Bsrse Nalls. 

NOS. 6 7 8 9 10 

A usable.28# 86# 86# 84# 88Adl«86*U#26*10*10« 

Clinton. Fin .24# 22# 21# 20# 19#.dls 40*u # 60 ft 

Essex.28# 26# 86# 24# 2S#.dl486*H #86*10*iO 

Lyra .26* 88# 22# 81# 20# ....dls 40 * 1 0* r #5?ft 


Vulcan..23# 21# 80# 19# 18#. dts LtZjkS 

N ortbwest’n. 26# 28# 28# 21# 80#.dls 10*1CA6A6 1 


2u In., P A. 84 # Saranae.J3# 21# 20# 19# 13#.dls 80*10 ft Lsaher Toole. 

36 In., o n. 894 # Champion. ...26# 28# 22# 21# 20#..dls 10*i 0*10 Ring Peavtes, " Bine Une” Finish. 


•crew Hook and Bye.. 


ill::: 


Boiled Blind Hinges. Nos 38 and M 


P dos 0.60;-.. 
P dos |2:45 > ft* 
P dos $8.80) 108 
.dls 60*10 > 


Capeweil.28# 26# 26# 24# 28#. ...dls 86*6 * 86*10 

Star .-28# 21# 20# IV# 18#.dls 10*10010*1 VU ft 

Anchor.J28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.. dls SB ft 

nr—,.— Mi 7..^ ? 


Ring Peaves, Common Finish.p dos 81*00 

Steel Socket Peavtes.a dos CKL90 

MalL Iron Socket Pearlet..p dos $19 00 


Boiled Bl’nd Hinges, Nos. 832 and 884....dls 66A10 ft Empire Bronsed 


Western... .28# 21# 20# 19# 18#.Ydls 40*10ft Oknt Hooks, ” Blue Line”Flnlsh.......IY«P dos 

Vntnlp. SmiKA/l . . _I 'Vnt Dnnk. Pninmnn IMol.k _. ,_ 


Boiled Plate...dls 70A10 j 

Rolled Raised..dls 70*10 

Hlngm 1 8,10 * 18 in., P tt .6 

•* Providence ** 1 over 18 in- P »-. 4 « 

spring Hinge*— 

Deer’s Spring and Blank Butts.-dts 40 1 

Union 8orln# Hinge Ca’s list, March. 1886.. .dls 80 % 
Acme and U 8 .dls 80 ft 


fierce ffthooe.-8ee 8boes. Horse. 

Hose* itib be .competition.. 76*10 a 76*10*6ft 

Standard. dls 70<e7 *10 ft 

Extra ...—dls 60 (E 60*10 ft 

N. Y. B. * P. Co- Para.dU8u*l0 ft 

$ l I- * & £°- £ xtI ^.-. “ .dis so ft 


14 per lb. Hooks, Common Finish...p dos $14.00 

per 10 . H(X)kf cl|Up „si — JjjJ 

76*10*6 ft Finish .p dos >16.00 

Oa7 *101 'ant Hooks, MaiL Socket Clasp Common 

a 60*10 ft Finish.P dos 814.60 

Us 8u*l0 ft - ant Hooks, Clip Clasp, ” Bine Line ” Fin. P dos $14.00 

... .dls 60 ft Books, CUp Clasp, Common Finish..P dos $12.00 


NY. B. * P. Co., Dundee.dls 00* 10*6 ft 9and 8p1kes........ .P dos 6 fu, flfcoo ; 8 ft- 800 


Empire and Crown. ... .dls 80ft Blair’s Adjustable.P gross8800 

Hero and Moiarcb ..dls 60 ft Blair’s Adjustable Clipper.p gross 7.00 


American, Gem, and Star, Japanned..-.dls 20 \ 

American, Gem, and Star, Bronsed-.net 

Oxford, Bronse and brass....,.nei 

Barkers Donnie Acting.dls 90*10 % 

Union Mfg. Co. n dls 26 ft 

Sommer's._dls 30 i 

Bookman’s.dls 164820 ft 

Chicago....... .. #M« 95 « 

Wiles’ .dls 10 ft 

Devore's.dis 40 ft 


J ack were we.—bee screws. 

K ettles. 8pun. Stamped. 

Brass. 7 to 17 In., P . 24# 21^1 

Brass larger tban 17 Inches, P b.. 26# 234«# 

Enameled and Tea Kettles.See Boaow- War* 

Revs. 


Pike Poles, Pike A Hook,“ 12 ft. 14 ft/ldfi. 18ft. io ft. 

JAiii'Kw* niM 1460 l4J0 17 -“ “- a 

4 < ?Poi-: ao. iroiid. # 1Ck0 ° “- 00 18 -°° 1400 ’ 0 0 ° 

dos. 6.00 7.00 9.00 18.00 16L0 

ftettlng Poles, P dos. 1A00 16.00 17.00 .... .?.? 

wamp Hooks.. dos $18.00 

l.oetro 


Lock Asso’n list Dee. 30.1886.dls 60*10 a 60*5 ft Four-ounce Bottles.P dos. 8L75 p gro. 817u)0 

Eagle. Cabinet, Trunk and Padlock.dls 38U*2 % alletg. 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks......dU 40 9 M Hickory.......dls 80*10*20*10*10ft 


Devore's.dls 40 ft Hotcbklse’ Copper and Tinned.dls 40 9 

Box ... . dls 49 ft Hotchkiss'Padlock and Cabinet.dls 36 9 

jj——— w—^ -Ratchet Bed Kev9.p dos $4.00 3i» ir • 


9a*JtHng**- Western.;...P dos M.40, an ^ , Ratchet Bed Kev 9 .p dos 84.oo‘ 3 i. ir ’ . 

«• 5 . .. v.. •. i-P dos 87.00, dls 66 ft WoUensak. Tinned.dls 60*10 ft Dangerfleid’s Self-Igniting. 

N. B. Reversible...P dos 86J80. dls 66*10 ft Knits Sharpeners. | *j.M.itaeks»— Regular lisA . 3 it 

Clark's. Noa. 12 8. .dls 60*10*6 « Parkin's Apple wood dandles.P dos 86.00, dls 40 1 

N. Y. State...-.p dos 86.00, dls 66*10 1 Parkin's Rosewood or Cocobolo.. V dot 89.00. dls 40 « 

Automatic...p dos $18.50. dls 60 1 Knives.—Wlson s Bntcner Knives....dls 80 * 26 1 

Common Sense. ...P dos pair 84.60, dls 60 ft Ames’ Rutcber B ntves. <jib v* • 


Seymour’s..dls 46*10 ft 

Shepard's... dls 60*10*6 9 

Bead’s Latch end Hinges. P dos sets # 12 . ai« w 

S M*d Ring**- Parker..dls 76*2 ft 


Palmer. 

Seymour. 

Nicholson... 


.dls 60*6*10 % 

.dls 70*2 ft 

.dls 46*10 ft 


Foster Bros., Butcher, Ac .dis 40 ft 

Nichols* Butcher Knives...dls * 0*1 

, Ames Shoe Knives...dls 80*86 ft 

,dls 76*2 ft Ames'Bread Knives. p dos 8L60, dls 16 * 80 ft 

1 n Z Un—n'i flhrkA and Rm>*J ir—— 


Moran's Shoe and Bread Knives.dls 80 % 

Hay and Straw..Bee Hay Knives 

▼able an^ prv*v-J .See CaH*~- 


Huffer...-.dls 50 ft Corn, Auburn Mfg Co. Western Pat .. 


i ™ ..$2.00 

.18.60 


Clark’s. Nos. 1, 8. 6.40 and 69.dls 76*10*6*80 ft Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.88.60 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity.dis 60 ft nosss I 

Sargent’s. Nos. L 8, A 11,18,..dls 76*10*76*10*5 « Door Mineral.-..-.66*68# 

Sargent's. No. 18.dls 76*10*10 ft 1 Door Por JaoM.-..—76*78# 1 


M allets. 

H lekory.—... .dls 80*10*20*10*10 % 

Llgnnmvltss. ......-. dls 80*10*80*10*10 % 

B. * L. Block Co, Hickory and L. v...dlt 80 * 80*10 % 
Match Hafei. 

Dangerfleid's Self-Igniting.p dos 81.60 

JLnttaoke*—Regular Ust.....dlS 80*10* 00*1 *»ft 

neat I'sttsr* 

□txon’s-Nna-- I 8 8 4 

P dos..$14.00 17.0019.00 80.00-dls 40*8 % 

Woodruff’s....Noa. 100 1 

„ Pdoa,8L» j ’A00-nis 40*t % 

Champion.Nos. 900 300 400 

Pdoa. 888.00 87.00 40.00-d 4 
Hales’ Pattern Nos. 11 is 18 

P dos...887.00 83.00 46.00 J dls 70 * 

American.. YdJg 

Noa.. 1 8 8 4B 

Each..$5.00 7.00 10,00 96,00 60.00 oaOS 

Enterprise.....dig SO 

Nos. 10 18 98 88 48 

Each..88. *60 A00 0 00 18.0 
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THE IRON AGE. 


December 20. 1888. 


__61s 40*10% 

«!oo 86.00 *s°oo 

WSm C *“®"VSoa JIAOO 86.00 40.00-dfs 46*46*10 • 

Home Ha 1..488 V dos, dis 55*10 ft 

DrewOut.. Nos.. 8 8 0 8 

Heed....860.00 76.00 8600 296.00-dlfl 80 * 86 ft 
Beef Shavers (Enterprise Mfg. Oak...dls 90610 2 SO 8 

Mbonl Smoked Beef Cutter.V dos. 808.00 

Hlsetif Knives. 

Am. (9d quality), B era 1 blada 87; Sbledes.818: 8 

Medea 818.net 

Lochrop's .....dls 90*10* 

Smith's. B tea Stngto, 8*00; Doable. 88. ...dls 40*46 * 

Knapo * Cowles.dl« 60*10*60 * 

Buffalo Adjustable.....* dos 83.00. dls 86 * 

MsIsMee Ostoa-Stebbfns* Pat-dis 70 * 70* TU % 

Btebbtn*' Genuine-.- .dls 80*10*101 

Otebbtns' Tinned Suds.dls 40*10 * 

Chased Herd Metal.-.dls 60*10* 

Bash's..dls 80* 

L«nooln's Pattern.dls 70 * 70*10 « 

Weed's . . ...dls 90*10 * 

Boss Nos.. 19 8 4 

87 00 8.00 0.00 10.00.» dos 41s 80*10*10* 
Bfsnev Drawers.—* dos.. 818 48 890. 
Hasnles.—Safety, B dos. 84.dls 96 * 

N alls. -Bee Trade Report 

Wire Nall* * Brads, list Julyl4. *87.. .du 70*10 * 

Wire Nalls, Standard Pen nr.* kear. 82 60 a <2.70 

Hall Puller.—Jurtlaa Hammer, e dos ftp.oo net 


Square. Hexag 
. 6.4# 6.0# 


.<U.70*1<*70*10*10* 

Dias ton’*.dls 46*10 * 

Pocket Level*.dls 70*10*70*10*10 * 

Darts Iron Levels.....dls 80 * 

Davis' Inolinometers...-die 10*10 * 

Fenners, Cern. _ 

Boona or Squara i qt.B fro 819 *08 

Bound or Square. 9 at.B fro 896 * 898 

Pest Hele and Tree Anvers and Differs. 

Samson Post Hole Differ.B a os 888.00. dls 96*10 * 

Fletcher Post Hole Augers.B dos 886.00. dls 90 * 

BurekaDiffers.B dosa8#817 

Leed's.-.B dos88.00 * 80.00 

Vaughan's Post Hola AUfer, per dos...418 00 * 814-00 

Kohler’s Little Giant.B dos 818.00 

Kohler's Hercules.B 00 s 816.00 

Kohler's New Champion.-.B dos 80.00 

8ohneldler . . .B dos 818 

Ryan's Post Hole Diggers.B ddb 894 

Oronk's Post Bars. dos 880, dls 60*8 * 60*10 ft 

Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, p dos 880....dls 40 * 40*10 ft 


Petato Parers. 

White Mountain. 

Antrim Combination. 

Hoosler. 


aunt. Na 1.B dos 880.00. dlsio ft 

Pelican.B dot 80 . 00 . di* 26 * 

Qom ..B do* 88rt. dls SO t 

Lightning .per dos 821,00 

Ball Hots.—Square.B gro. 84.o0at4.96 

Bound ... .B fra. 83.26 

Cannon's Diamond Point.B gro. 812 dis 20 ft 

Hnt Crackors. 

Table rHumsaon A Berkley Mft. Cal.dls 40 * 

Blake's Pattern.B dos 82.00. dls to ft 

Turner * Seymour Mfk. Co.dls 60 ft 

Huts, off list Jan. 1,1888. Square. Hexagon. 

Hot Pressed .. 6.4# 6 . 0 # 

Cold Punched * * . 6.4# 6 6# 

In lots less man 100 m. B b. add M#, 1 n boxes sdd 1# 
to list. 

O s ham 

Government....B » 8# 

Sirv ... .. . BBS## 61ft# 

Oilers.—Zlno and Tin.dls 86 it 86*10 * 

Brass and Copper..dls60*10*60*10*6 ft 

Malleable. Hammers' Improved, Ho 1. 83.80; Na 9. 

84.00; Na 3, 84.40 W dos.dls 10 * 10*10 ft 

Jalleeble. Hammers, Old Pattern, same list....dls 40 ft 

Prior’s Patent or " Paragon ” Zlno.dls 80*10*10 ft 

Prior’s Patent or * Paragon ” Brass.-dls 60 ft 

O Unst ead's Tin and Zinc. .dis 80 ft 

Olmstead’s Brass ana Copper.dls 60 ft 

Broughton's Zlno. .dis 60 ft 

Broufhtoe’t Brass...... dls 60 ft 

pocking. Hteam. 

BtandauraTT..dls 60*10 * 60*10*10 ft 

Attra. .dls 60*10 * 80 ft 

N. Y. B. * P.Oa, Standard.dls 60*10*6 ft 

N. Y. B. * P. Ca, Empire..dls 70 ft 

N. Y. B. * P. Ca, Salamander.B ft 86#, dls 30 ft 

Jenl'lns’ Standard.B ft 80#, dls 86 ft 

SOU t 

TmwJcan Packing... .10# * 11# B ft 

Russia Packing . . .... 14# B * 

Italian Packing.18 # 14# B ft 

Cotton Packing. ..JL6 * 17# B ft 

Tuts. ..7 # 8# B * 

Padlocks.—See Looks 

jJdwsnSsed Iron— 

Quarts..». 19 19 14 

Bill's Light Weight. B dos.88.75 3.00 8.86 

Hill’s Heavy Weight. B dos. 8.00 3.96 8.76 

Whiting’S.. 8.75 3 . 0 « 8.98 

Sidney Shepard * Co . 2.80 8.00 8.40 

bon clad... . ...9.76 *o0 8.26 

Buckets..........A26 8.80 

Ro«k«t>. «“> w*ii Unelrets 
indurated Fibre Ware- 

Star PaUa 12 qt .B dos 14*60 

Firs Stable and Milk. 14 qt.B dos 86.60 

Pencils Faber’s Carpenters ... ..high list dls 60ft 

rebar's Round GUt. .Tip gro 8646 net 

Dixon’s Lead... NftroUAOaet 

Dtzoo's i ......B gro88.76 net 

ofve**’* Carpenters* . .. w ,nis*a*ine 

Byroad! 6 too. 819.00}6to7.818.dls 80 * 10 * 80 * 1€*6 ft 
Adse Eye. 6 to 6 S12.00:8 to 7, SlAdlS 80*14 *80*10*6 ft 

arms&ead. Sarirenrs lUt.dls60*10*10ft 

■rms Head. Combination list. dls 60*10 ft 

Porcelain Head. Sargent's list..dls 60*10*10 ft 

Porcelain Bead. Combination list.dls 40*10 ft 

Miles'Patent .dls 40 ft 

PlnktBf Iraas. e dos 66# net 

Plte. Wrought Iren.—List March 28. ix«7. 

&u and under. Plain. dls 6244 ft 

14#and under Galvanised.. dls 46 t 

lift and over. Plain .dls 824ft ft 

lift and over. Galvanised. dls 624ft ft 

Boiler Tabes, Iron. .dls TO ft 

SJS - F, “* lr *“ 

Molding.dls 60*6 # 60*10 ft 

Bench. First Quality.dls 60*10 * 80f 

Bench, Second Quality.dls 60*10 «# oo&io*6 ft 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Ca*.dls 80*10 ft 

*Ba1tery?ftitan]er R. * L. Cai...dls80*10*80*10*5 ft 
Mloeuaneous Planes (Stanley R. * L. Oo. kils 90*10 ft 
Victor Planes (Stanley R. * L. Co.). . dls 80* 10 ft 

Steer* Iron Planes.-.dls 86 * 86*6 ft 

Meriden MaL Iron Ca»s.-dls 30*10*80*10*10 ft 

Davis's Iron PUnes.dls 80*10*80*10*10 ft 

Birmingham Plane Co .dls 6O#50A6 ft 

Gage Tool Ca*s Self-Setting.dls 2< *10 ft 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes.dls 40 * to* 6 ft 

Sargent’s.dls 30*10 # 80*4 0*10 ft 

Plane Irons— 

Plane Irons. ....dls 80*10ft 

Plane Irons. Butcher's.$6.00 # 86.2*to £ 

plane Irons, Buck Bros... . ....dls 80ft 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co.," Thistle .. .dls 40 ft 
Sandusky Tool Ca _ _ 

Single and Cut.... — dls 30ft 

Double.-ii*40 ft 

L. A I. J. White.. .dis26 « 

Pliers and Nippers. _ 

Button's Patent. ...dls 80*10 # 40 1 

Hall's Pat. Compound Lever Catting Nippers, No. 9 
8 in.. 818 . 60 : Not, 7 la. 821.00 Bdos dls 80*10^ HPU % 

Rum*#on * Beeper Mfg. Oo .dls 60 #ao*' * « 

Gas Pliers. dis so ft 

Gas Pliers. Ouster's Nlokel Plated..dls Go*6 ft 

Bureka Pliers and Nippers.....dls 40 % 

Russell's Parallel.dls 26 ft 

P. A* W.Cast Steel.. . dls 60 ft 

P. A * W. Tinners' Cuttlnp Nipper*....add 8ft dls 10 ft 

GareWs Pat. Wire Cutters.. .... .dls 20 ft 

Morrill's Parallel, per dos- 812. dls 80*6 ft 

Code's 8 la. 816; 10 la, 881.dis 40 * 40*6 ft 


.B dos88.00 #5.60 

.B dos 88.00 

.dos 818.60 


^w. * ao. 

118.00.41s 90*10 ft 


Dlsston's Pruning Hook .B des 819.00, dls 90*10 ft 

A A Lee * Oa’sPnmin p Tools.dls 40 ft 

Pruning Shears, Henry « Pat... B doe 88.76 * 84.00 net 
Henry’sPrunlzxgShears ... ....Bdos$446#14.60net 
Wheeler. M. ft ca’s Combination... B dos 08, dls 20 ft 


Dunlap’s Saw and Chlse-. ..B dos 88.50. dls 80 ft 

J. Malllnson * Oo.Ha 1, 86.96; No. 2. 87.2f 

Pulleys.—Hot House, Awning, co.dls 60*10 ft 

Japanned Screw.dls 60*10 ft 

Brest Screw..dls 00*10 ft 

Japanned Side.dls 6694*10 ft 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 00*10 ft 

Empire Sash Pulley ...dls 66 #60 ft 

Moore's Sash, Anti Friction.dls 60 ft 

Bay Fork. Solid Bye, 84.00; Swivel,84.60 J ft 

Hay Fork, " Anti-Friction," 5 la Solid, 86.70.. .dls 60 ft 

Hay Fork, " F " Common and Pat. Bushed.dls 20 ft 

Hay Fork. Tar box Pat. Iron.dls 90 ft 

Hay Fork, Reed's Self-Lubricating.dls 60 ft 

Shade Rack. .dls 45 ft 

Taokle Blocks . .Bee Blocks 

Pinsea.—Cistern, Best Mafert... dls 60 * 10*80 ft 
Pitcher SDOUt, Best Makers.. .dls 90*10 # 60*10*10 ft 
Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods, .dls 70*6 * 70*10*6 ft 

Saddlers’ or*Drive, rood quality. ...-B dos 00# * 66# 

Semis * Call Ca s Cast Steel Drive.dls 50*5 ft 

Bemls * Call Ca'a Springfield Socket.dls 60*6 ft 

Spring, rood quality .B dos 88.60 * 82.60 

Spring. Leach's Patient.dls 16 ft 

Bemls * Call Oa*s Spring and Check.dls 40 ft 

Solid Tinners'.B dos 8L44. dl« 56 f 

Tinners' Hollow Punches....d'« *0*'' • 

Rlre Hand Punches. dls 1ft ft 

Avery’s Revolving.dls 30*10 ft 

Avery’s saw-Set and Pnnch.dls SOjto ft 

U^Vlldlng Door. Wrt. Brass B » 86a dis u ft 

Sliding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron.. . B foot 7# 

Sliding Door Iron. Pslnted_B foot 4#. dls 90*10*5 % 

darn Door, Light....Inca H H 

Per 100 feeO..8A60 8.00 4.40-dis 10 ft 

s b for N A Hangers— 

Small. Met Large 

Per 100 feet. 82.16 2.70 3.26 net 

Terry v Wrought iron. B root..4t<# # be 

Victor T»ek Rail 7 e* foot .dls 50 *9 ft 

Carrlt i Steel Rail, per foot.44*# 

m he#. 

Cast 8 ee\ Assoclstlon goods.. .. .dis 66 ft 

Cast Steel, outside goods. . .dls 60# 10 w /o % 

Mall. iOle... dis 70 + 70*b ft 

Gibbs Lawn Rake.812. dls 50 ft 

Canton Lawn Rake.80. dls 60 ft 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peerless._dls 66 ft 

Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 86. . .dls 26 ft 

flangm-—J- A Torrey Rasor Ca.dls 90ft 

Wostenholmeand Butcher .810 to E. dip io ft 

Baser Btrsps. 

Genuine Emerson.dis oo # eu*6 « 

Imitation Emerson.B dos 88.00. dls 90*10*6 ft 

Torrev*s..cu «o« 

Badger's Belt and Combination. B dos |2 

Lamont Combination. * dos 14 

Rivets and Burra. 

Copper.dls fo * 60*10 ft 

Iroa list November 17.1887. .dls 60 # 60*744 * 

Rtyet Gets.dls 60*2 * 60*10 ft 

H*4s-—8talr, Brass.dls 96*9 % 

Stair Black Walnut.B dos 40# 

BanTl>oor8argent*sUst. .. ..dls60*10*10ft 

Acme (Anti-Friction),.......dls 66 ft 

Union Barn Door Roller . .dis 70 ft 

Rape.—Manufacturers’ prices for large lots 

Manna.>4 nch and larger B b >3yt net i * 

Manila....44 inch B » H'as net 1 9 

Manila. .,44 and 6*16 Inch B b I4y# net I ° , 

Manila Tarred Rove.-B b I3y# net I ». * 

Manila Hay Rope.,....B b lav# net 2 # 

Sisal.4* inch and larger B b llyt net) Ji 

Sisal.44 inch B b 1 *Q* net i *2 

Sisal.end 6-16 inch B b 1254# net I -T a 


Silver Laka O Quality. Wnlte toniyi.27# #96# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided. White.84# 

8 ylvan 8 prlng, Extra Braided, Drab,. 88 # 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.80# 

Egyptian. India Hemp, Braided.... . .me 

Samson .Braided, White Oottoa.,.60# dis 80 # 80*6 ft 
Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton....A6#dls30#80*6ft 
Samste, Braided Italian Hemp..*. 66 # dls 80#80*6ft 
Samson Branded Linen.80# dls 80 # 80*6 

Olarkf nM<X 0 O ; Na A 8A00 B gross.dls SSMft 

Ferguson's.dlsUMf 

Moms ana Triumph, list Aag. 1A 1888.dls 60*2 # 

Victor.60*10*11 

Walker*. dls 10 ft 

Attwell Mfg. Oo...dls 96 * 8S44f 

Reading. .-dls 6694*10 # 6694*10*10 ft 

Hammond's Window Springs.dls 40 ft 

Common sense. Jap d. Cop'd and Br*aed..B gross84.00 

Common sensa Nlokel Plated.B gross SM.00 

Universal. ...dls80ft 

Kemoshall's Gravity.dls 00 ft 

Kempsball’s Model..-dis 60*60*10 ft 

Corbin's Daisy, list February 18.1886.dls 70 ft 

Payton’s Perfect......dls 60 * 60*10ft 

Hugunln’s New and Improved Adjustable Saau Bsl 

anees, Ust Jaa 5,188 fT. .dta 26*f *2 ft 

Hugunln's New Sash Locks, list Jaa 6 , *87^1 Is 95 * 5*2 « 

Stoddard " Practical ”.dls 10 ft 

Ires Patent ..... .-..dls 00 ft 

Llesehf' Nos. 106 * HO B gro. 88 : 106. llO.dls 20*10 ft 
Davla, Rrnns*. Bamaa Mfg. On dia 60 ft 

Champion Safety, List March 1,1888_dls 66*65*68 

Security .-dls 70 ft 

Saak Weights. 

Solid Eyes. .stogM 


Manila. . ,14 ana 0*10 men e b 1444 # net 1 « , 

Manila Tarred Rove.-B b 18140 net 2, 

Manila Hay Rope.,....B b 13|4« net £« 

Sisal.Na inch and larger B b llUs net 

Sisal.44 inch B b 1244# net *2 

Sisal. *14 and 6-16 inch B b 1294# net -fq 

SlsaL Hay Rope.B b lif4* net 

Slaal, Tarred Rope.-B b 11 * 4 # net 3 

Sisal. Medium Lath Yarn.-B b 1 # netj a 

Cotton Rope .B b 16* 18# net 

Jute Rope.-.. *171 

Dm |ng ( 

Boxwood'..—dis 80*10 # 80*10*10 t 

irory die 60 * 60*10 < 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight kdges, Steel.dis 26*,0 % 

S ad Irens. 

From 4 to 10, at factory.... B 100 ft SM0# 82.66 

Self-Heating.B do*. 19.00 net 

Self Heating, Tailors'...B do*. $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet. . dls 96 ft 

Mrs. Pott’s Irons..dls 40*40*6 ft 

Enterprise Star irons, new Ust, July 90,1889... .dls 40 ft 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron... B dos. 816.00, dls 16 ft 

Fox Reversible, Self Fluter .B do*., 894.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. A Butt Ca).84*#, dls 16 ft 

New England ... d#. dls 16 t 

Mabony’s Troy Pol. Irons.di* *5;ft 

Sensible. dls 20 # 80*5 ft 

anno and Emery Paper and Cloth. 

Ust April 10. 1886.. .dls 86*40 ft 

Sibley's Emery ana Croons Cloth .dls 80 ft 

Gash Cord. 

Common.-...B b, 10## 11 # 

Patent, good quaUty.. .B b. 18# * 184%# 

White Cotton Braided, fair quality.B b 88# *90# 

nnm»ww »wm1s Sash.• a 134*# 

Patent " " .fi 

Cable Laid Italian 11 .-..B b 82# * 23« 

India Cable Laid " ..B b 18# 

Silver Lake, A QuaUty, White.60#. dls 10*10*6 1 

Silver Lake. A Quality. Drab........66#. dls 10*10*6 f 

Silver Lake. B Quality. White..60#. dls 20*10*6 ft 

Silver Lake. B QnaUtv Drab. 60 #. dis 90*10*6 ft 


Gaaange xtsfers er Killers. 

Hues’ " Challenge **.B don 890. dls 60#*0*6 ft 

Perry....-..# doe Na 1.816 Na 0, ttl, dls 60*60*8ft 

Draw Out No. 4 . . ...._each. 880 . 00 . dta to ft 

Enterprise M U Oo . ...dis 90*10 G 80ft 

• Of* 40*10 ft 

8SWI 

Dlsston’s Circular .dls46*45*6 ft ) Extras some- 
Dts*ton's Cross Cuts.dt* 46*46*6 ft > times given by 

Dlsston’s Hand .dls 86*26*6 ft 1 jobbers. 

Atkins’Circular...dts 601 

Atkin*’ 81]vrr Steel Diamond X Cutt.B root "0# 

Atkins' 8peclal 8teel Dexter X Cuts. * root 60# 

Atkins’ Bp^cial Steel Diamond X Cuts.B foot 80# 

Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth X Cuts 

.. .B foot 27 # 28# 

Atkins’ Hollow Back X Cuts...—. B foot 18# 

Atkins' Shingle. Mulay. Drag, *e. .dls a ft 

W M.*c.. Hand.dls 30*6* no*io ft 

W. M * c. Champion X Cute. Regular B foot .24#*96# 

W. M. * a X Cuts Thin Back.B foot 27#*29# 

Peace Circular and Mill..dls 45*10 ft 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dls 90*10* 90*10*10ft 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard. B foot 26# 

Peace Cross Cum. Thin Back . B foot 274*98# 

Richardson’s Circular and Mill .dls 46 * 16 * 10 ft 

Richardson’s X-Cuts. Na 1, 80#: Na 2. 27# : Na 8. 24# 
Hoom same— 

Griffin's Hack Haws, complete..dls 40*10 * 60% 

Griffin’s Hack Saw. blades only..-..dls 40*10 * 50ft 

8tar Hack Saws and Blades.dts 26 ft 

Diamond Hack Saws and Blades. dls 26 ft 

Rureks and Crescent..^ dls 96 f 

Haw Frames, 

White Vermont...-B gro 80 * 810 

Red. Polished, and Varnished....* dos 81.60. dis 26ft 

Maw Gets. 

Stillman’s Genuine-..B dos 86.00 and 87.76. dts 40*6ft 
Stillman’s Imlta.B dos |».86and86.96.dls40*5*40*l0f 

Common Lever . B doe 88.00. dls 40*6 ft 

Morrill’s Na 1,816.00: Noa 8 * 4,894-..dls «0ftl0*50ft 

Leach’s.Na 0.88.00: Na L 816.00. dls 16 * 80ft 

Nash’s.dls 90*10 * 20*10*10 ft 

Hammer. Hotchkiss.—.J6w60. dis 10 ft 

Hammer, Bemls * Call Ca's new Patent. ...dis 80*6ft 
Bemls * Call Oa’s Lever and Spring Hammer.au 80*6 ft 

Bemls * Call Ca's Plate.dls 10 ft 

Bemls * Call Oa s Cross Out.dls ISM ft 

Alkeu’s Genuine.-8L8.00, ais 60*10ft 

Aiken • Imitation.- 87.00, dlso6*6ft 

Hart's Patent Lever....dls 20 ft 

Dlsston’s. star. 50 . Na 16,86.60.dls 90*10*20*10*10 ft 

Atkins Lever.—per doaNa 1.86.00; No. 2,80.00 

Atkins' Criteiioa.-per dot 87.60 

^rolssantiKeller).NalSI600* Na9.8B4.0u...a«* 40 *iA< 
Avery's Ss v Set and Punch.dls 90*6 ft 

Atkins Perfectloa... 816.00; Excelsior 16.00 B dos 

Hstchl^oanter. Na 171, good quality.B doa 881 

Hatch. Tea Na 101.* dos |A76 * 87.00 

Union Platform. Plain.82.10 * 2.20 

Union Platform, Striped. .... .22JB0 *2.30 

ChatlH od’s Grocers’ Trip Soales.-dls 60ft 

Chatlilon s Bureka.dls 28 ft 

CbetlUon’t Favorite. .dis 40 ft 

Faxpiiv vnrnbull’s . .dls 20*9^*10 

Rlenle Broa'Platform.dls 6ft 

Heals ttesai. 

Scale Beams. Ust of Jaa 1A 82-dls 60*10*60*10*6)1 

Chat!lion's Na 1.dls 40 ft 

Chat*lion's Na 2. dls 60 ft 

ASnetaRlTBox Beraper (A B. * L. Oa^JOAO, dls 90*10 ft 

Box, 1 Handle.B dosftft.OO,dls 10ft 

Box, 9 Handle........B doa86-00, dis 10ft 

Deflanoe Box and Ship.dls 90*10 ft 

Foot...-..^Us 60*10*00 ft 

Ship, Common....9 doa 88-60net 

Ship. Provldenoe Tool Oo.dls 10ft 

Moreen Win dew and Deer Frames. 

Porter’s Pst. Window and Door Frame...dls 3SM*l0ft 

Screen Corner Irons. Warner's dls 88*4 * sagjftld 6 

Stearns' Frames and Corners.dls 26 * <6*10 ft 

Mo row if rivers. 

Douglas Mfg Oo.dls 20*10*10 ft 

Dlsston s. -dls 46*10 ft 

Dlsston’s Patent Exoelslor.dls 46*10 ft 

Buok Bros .dls80ft 

Stanley A * L. Ca's Varnished Handles....dls 66*10ft 

Stanlev K. * L. Ca's Blsck Handles.dls 60*10ft 

Sargent * Ca’s Na 1 Forged Biaae..—ais 60 ft 10*10 ft 

Sargent * Ca's Nos 20. * 0 and 60.dls 8GH*16*10 ft 

Knapp ft Cowles' Na 1 .ais 00*20 * TO ft 

Knapp * Cowles’ No. 1 Extra.dls 60 * 00*10 ft 

Knapp * Cowles Na 00 * 4 .dls 60*6 * 60*10*8 ft 

Stearns’ . . ..dls 26*10*8 ft 

Gay * Parsons.........dls86ft 

Champion..... dls 26*101 

Clare's Patent.dls 80 * 88M4 

Crawford's Adjustable. .dls SOS 

Bllrleh’s Socket and Rasehet. -dts 26 * 25*10 ft 

Allard’s 8plral. new Pit. dls 26 « 

Kolb’* Cornier** *ens* . dos F. <11* 96*i r ft 

Syracuse screw-Driver Bits...dls 80 * 90*6 ft 

Screw Driver Bits.B doa 60# * 75# 

Screw Driver Bits, Parr's. .B gro 6.26 

Fray p HoLHdle. Sets, Na 8.812-...dls. 96* 96 * 10ft 
P. D * Co.’s, all Steel.dls 50 ft 

H%od*aw e «w L ist, Brass, Jan 97: Iroa July 1,1887 

Flat Head Iron.-.dls 70 ftl 

Bound Head Iron.—dis 66 ft 

Fist Head Brass.dls 66ft 

Round Head Brass.dls 60 ft f JLJJ1J 

Flat Head Bronse .dls 66 ft Jobber*. 

Bound Heed Bronse.dls 60 ft j 
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Flat Head, Iron.die 66* 

Bound Head. Iron. ....die 60* 

■HMk M(| flood— 

Bench, Iron.die 66*10 # 66*10*10 * 

Bench, Wood, Beec h .9 doe 62.26 

Bench, Wood, Hlokorj.,.dli 90*10 * 

Hand. Wood.die 26*10 * 26*10*6 f 

Lac, Blunt Point ...die 76 * 76*10 S 

Ooaon and Lag,Gimlet Point.. die 76ft 

Bed.... ..die 26*6 * 

Hand RalL Semen?*.die 0066*106 

Hand Hall, Homaeon, Beoklej * Oo.'«..dls 70*10#76 % 

Hand Balt. Am. 8crew Oo.die 76 * 

Jack Screw*,, Miller* Falla Uet.die 60 * 60*6 * 

Jack Screws, P. 8. * W. M dl« 86 * 

Jack Screws. Sargent..die 00*10 # 00*10*6 * 

Jack Screw*.Stearns 1 .....die40<B40*10* 

Scroll Sawn. 

Lester, complete, #0.00...die 86 * 

Borers complete. 84.00 . ...rfi«86« 

Barnes' Builder*' and Cabinet Makers', fl6....dls 26* 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blade*.dl* 86 * 

Scythe snathe.di* 6o*2 f 

American (Cast) Iran.-die 76*10 * 76*10*6 6 

Pruning.-■..flee Pruning Hooka and Shear* 

Barnard's Lamp Trimmers... -9 doe 88.76 

Tinners'.die 20*2 6 

Seymour's. List. Dea.l8Sl die00*10*10*00*10*10*6 * 
Helnsch's. List. Dee..l881.dls 00*10*10*00*10*10*6 % 

Helnsoh’s Tailor’* Sheers..die 88M * 

Vint quality a 8. Trimmers.die 80*80*10 1 

Seoond quality a 8, Trimmer*.die 80*10*80*10*10 * 

Acme Cast Shears....dl* 10*10 4 

Diamond Cast 8hears.die 10 ft 

GMppe .di* 10*106 

victor Cast Shears.......die 76*10*76*10*6 6 

Howe Bros. * Halbert. Solid Forced Steel.dl* 40 6 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged..dl* 70 6 

Claus* Shear Co., Japanned...dl* 70 « 

dans* Shear Co.. Nickeled, sime list.dl* 00 % 

ghcetvea 

8LW. * Co., list July. 1888.«dls 60*10 * 00*6 6 

B. * E- Ust Dec. 18, 1886.dS 66*8 6 

Corbin's Ust.die 00*10*2 ft 

Patent Boiler..............die00*10*26 

Patent Roller. Hatfield'S .dls76« 

Russell's Anti-Friction, list Dee. IS, 1886..dls 00*2 ft 

Moore's Antl-Fnctlon.-.—dls 00 % 

gMdinc Shatter— 

rT* B. list Dee. 18.1886.die 00*10*26 

Sargent's Ust.......Ah 00*106 

Feeding list.-di* 00*10*10 6 

•hip Tenia. 

L, * L J. White.-.dls 90*6 6 

Albertson Mfg. Co.dls 26 6 

•knee* Heran, Male, *•. 

Stanton's, Parkins*. Phoenix, at footory. . 44.00 

Mule-Add 819 keg to above prices. 

Ob. 9Wrought— 

Tod lots...—*—....9 1 

looo t lots. .... m. 9 n 

600 n lots...............9 aio# 

Bhet.—<8h*(em prices. 88 off. oath. 6 day*.) 

Drop. 9 bag. 86 » ...$L16 

Drop. 9 bag.6ft.20 

Buck ana Chilled. 9 85-P beg...1.4i 


Back ana Chilled. 9 86-P beg...l.*i 

Buck and Chilled. 9 5-P beg . .34 

Ames’ Shovel*?8p2lea!*al list Nov. 1.1886....dls 90 ft 
~Nors !--Jobber* frequently give 6*7146 extra op 

SfcSSth** Black Iron.. ...—dls 60*10 ft 

GMNlth's O. S.-dls 80 * 80*10 % 

Griffith's Solid Cast Steed B.JL Goods.. .die 80 ft 

OM Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Oo).dls 90 6 

BLLouisShovel Oo.die SO # 90*7)4 6 

Hussey. Blnns * Co.-.....dls 16 *9! ft 

PeyiSs Pettcbona * Son, list January, 1888....die 806 
Remington's (Lowman’s Patent), dls 80*10 * 40 6 

di*80*6*80*l06 

. 

SSsHead. ....... ..dls80*10*106 

q^Jtern Ust.....!V ...........Mm 76*6 * 76*10 % 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nov. 1,1887.dls 80 6 

Ooldbrookdale Iron Co .dls 60*10 ft 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins ..dt» 806 

Ut£a Turned and Fitted.dls 86 ft 

p fflS ffetalllc. 8.8. * CO- new list... dls 60*86*10 6 

Barter Flour Sifter* .. .9 doe 88.00 

Smith** Adjustable Sifters..9 dos 88.26 

Salih's Adjustable Milk Strainer. 9 do* Eoo 

Smith's Adjustable F. * C. Strainer........9 dos 81.76 

aSvos. Wood** Mm Iron. Plated. 

"Mesh 18, Nested. 9 dos.... 70# 00# 

Mesh 90, Nested. 9 doa..- 86# #.00 

Mesh 84. Nested. 9 dos..- $1.00 L10 

Slates.—School, by case..dis60*i0f 

Snail, Harness* ace. 

AtiXorfT. * 8. Mfg Oa).. dls 866 

ms^===?m 

•argent's Patent Guarded...dls 70*10*10 6 

Oovert.-.dls 60*8 6 

Oovert, New Patent.-.-dls 60*6*86 

Oovert New B. B..dls 80*8 6 

Covered Spring.... -.0*00*10*106 

Overt’s A^urtabSTlIst Jan. 1,1888..-d* 86*8 ft 

jgpyhe Shaves.—Iron..dls 46 ft 

BeSlej'i (Stanley B.* * lL Oa)' *. ’. !.disM*io % 

bS 5£S.™““":.fdo.naoo.dU6o, 

•Stearns'........... ...d* 90*10 6 

mmm, Central 8tampmg Oa** ltot.d* 70*10 6 

•olid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company's 
Ust.d* 70*106 

Buffalo. 8. 8. * Oo.. ...di* 8844 * 8 6 

V68ver-Plofsd-4 mos. or 6 ft cash 80 days. 

Meriden Brit. Oo., Rogers...-dls 60 6 

C. Rogers * Bros.dl* 60 6 

Roger** Bro...-....406 

Reed * Barton.-dl* 60 ft 

Wm Roger* Mfg. Oo.......dls 60*10* 0O*fft 

Simpson, flail. Miller * Oo.dl* 60*10 % 

evolve** * Rewards Silver Oa.dl* 60*10 #60*10*6 t 

B.tl Silver Co. Mexican Silver.dls 60*6 6 

H. * B. Silver Co., Durham Sliver.d* 60*6 6 

Oerm*D Silver..d* 60 # 60*6 6 

German Silver. Hall * Elton.d* 60*6 6. cash 

Nickel Silver.d* 60*6#60*10*6 ft. cash 

Britannia... ..fit* 60 4 

Board man's Flat Ware. a* 60*10 %; a 

Bonrdman's Nickel 811ver.d* 60 % l g 

Bonrdman's Brlfnla Spoons, case lots... ..d* 80 6) ^ 


Serines. 

Elliptic, concord. Platform and Half Scroll. 

...-d* 80 # 80*6 6 

CUff's Bo* ter Springs ...4*26 6 

Square*. 

: f.«* «•»•••» 

Try Sauare and T Beve*.d* 80*10*10 # 70 6 

Disstoa'* Try Square and T Beve*.-d* 46*10 6 

Wlnterbottom'* Trv and Miter.di* 80 * 10 * 

Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares.d* 26 6 

Fence atopies, Galvanised) Same prtoe as Barb Wire. 
Fence Staples, Plain j See Trade Report. 

Steelyards..-..a* 4o*iu#60S 

Sleek e end Dies. 

Blacksmith's, Waterford Goods .. .dl* 80*6 • 80*10 % 
Blacksmiths', Butterfield’s goods, .d* 80*6 # 80*10 6 

Lightning Screw Plate..a* 26 * 80 ft 

Reece's New Screw Plates...d* 88*6*6 # 40 ft 

Stene. 

Hlndostan No. 1,8#; Axe, 894#; SUpe NaL6#.. 

Sandstone...a 

Washita Stone. Bxtra. 9 h.fl * te# 

Wasnlta Stone. No. 1.9 P, 16 • 18# 

Wasolta 8 tone, No. 2... 9 P. 11 S 18 # 

Washita Slips, No. L Bxtra.9 P, 40# 48# 

Washita Slips, No. 1.P, 80* 82# 

Arkansas Stone.No. 1,4 to 0 m. 9 p, $1.86 

Lake Superior Slips. Chase.. 9 a *81*824 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, 9 P..18 #80# 

Seneca Stone. High Bounds, 9 P.-20 • 264 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets. 9 cro.»4 Oo 

Steve Pallek.—Joseph Dixon's..9 cro 88 . d* 104 

Ug 

p2SSp 2— ........Taoo 

Piwor Pnd. —ore Bn.m.l..„■ —n—. na 

Tsu.’ Liquid. ,86 UnTotu 
■ m.S0 .80 .70 .80 

issar..::-^* gsgg 

Diamond O. K Enamel .a <rro tl0 00 

Bounell's Uquld Stove Pol*h. ..Vcrofsoo 

BonneU’s Paste Stove Pol*h .. .... 9 00 moo 

Black Eagle Benmlne Paste, 6 and 10 lb. cans7...i2us 

Amertoan Iron Cam* Tacks.d* 80 * 80*66 

Steel Carnet Taocs.d* 80 S m*ft < 

Swedes Iron Carat Tacks.d* 80 $ 80*6 % 

AmarimuiIron Cut Taoks.. d*76#76*106 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tacks..d* 76*10^ 7WklO*6 \ 

Tinned Swedes Iron Upholsterers' Tacks."..!?.. _ * 

Glmpand Laos Taoks..%76*10#76cio*61 

Tinned Gimp and Laoe Tacks..dls 76*10 #76*10*6 6 
Swedes Iron Trimmers' Tacks.d* 76*10 # 76*10*6 6 

Swedes Iron Miners' Tacks.d* 76*10 # 76*?0*d % 

Swedes Iron BUI Posters' or BallroidTacks.!?.. ' 

Swedes Steel Taoks^Ul kinds (8wed«?lio?pri^ MSt)* 

Copper Tack.... 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout N«i<«. .d'* 60*10 4 

Flnlshlnc NaUs ..ois70*10# 70*10*10 % 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.dls 70*10 # 70*10*10 . 

Ttn'ed Trunk and Clout Nails.dls 70*10 # 70*10*10 

Basket Nalls..... . .dls 70*10 # 70*10*10 % 

Common and Patent Brads... dls 70* 10 # 70 * 10*101 

Hungarian Nalls.<Us70*l0 # 70*10*10 6 

ChairNaUs. • ..-...dls 70*10 # 70*10*10 6 

Zinc Glalsers'Points. *Ms tO «s o0*c % 

Clear nox nans.dls 60*10#60* 10*61 

Picture-Frame Points.dls 60*10# 60*10*6 6 

Looking-Glass Taoks...dls 60*10#60*10*6« 

Leathered Carpet Taeca..dls 60*10 <* G0*lo*6 6 

Brash Tacks-..dls60*10#60*l(*6 6 

Shoe Finders'.List Jan. 2,1888, dls 10*10 # 10 * 10*6 6 
Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1 .1880: 

Silvered .dls 30*10*10 6 

Japanned.........di* 90 * 10*10 4 

Double-pointed Tacks.86 6 

Wire Carpet Nalls .dls 60*10 4 

Wire Brads and Nalls.See Nalls. Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. R.*B. Mfg. Co.'s Urt....dls60 Plot 

Tap Barars.—Common and Blu^.dls 90*10 % 

Ives' Tap Borers.dls 88)4*6 % 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.dls 20*10 #30 % 

Tapes* Measuring.—American.dls 26*10 6 

%ertlrman *s .’!!!*. II !!.*.*. 11 *..'Regular Vlst dls ft 1 # so 6 

Thermametera.—Tin Casa.dls 80 # 80*10 4 

Thimble Skeins.-See Skeins. * 

Ties, Bale.—Steel Wire, 8tan*rd list.dls 60* 10*66 
Tinners* Shears* * 0 . 

Shears and Snips (P. 8. * W.).. .dls 20 # 26 * 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips, J. Mallinson * Oo.dls 88 V 44 

Tinware. 

Stamped. Japanned * Pieced, list Jan. 80.1»<;. 

............. .. ..-dls 70*10 # /0*10*6 6 

Tire Benders* Upsettere* dec. 

Stoddard's Lightning Tire Upsetter*.dls 166 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender..dls 16 6 

Tobacee Cutters. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champloaj.-dls 20*10 # <io 1 

Wood Bottom. -.9 doa 66.00 # 86.86 

All Iron....9 dos h!26 

Nashua Look Oo.’*....9 doa $18.00, dls 60 #66 % 

Wilson'*.dS 66 i 

Sargent's.9 dos 684, dls 66 * 10 1 

Acme.9 dos 880.00, dls 40 4 

Transom Utters 

Woliensak’s Class 8 and 4, Bronsed Iron.dl* 60 < 

WoUensak's Class 8 and 4, Bronae Metal.dls 25 6 

WoUensak's Class 8 and 4, Brass.dls 86 6 

Woliensak’s Skylight Lifters. .dls 86 4 

Crown Eagle and Shield.dls 60 4 

Relberts cronsea Iron uods list Jan. 1,1887.dlt 60*2 > 
Relher’n Beal Bronse or Niokel Plate....dts 60*2 4 

Excelsior....dls 60*10*8 $ 

Shaw's...-dls 60*10 < 

Pay son’s Universal..-.dls 40 # 40*10 4 

Traps* 

Gome 

Newhouse...dls 86 # 40*6 4 

Oneida Pattern.-..-dls 70 # 70*6 % 

Game. Blake's Patent-...dls 40*i0*6 % 

Motto and Rod— 

Mouse. Wood. Choker—.9 doa hole*. U#l9# 

Mouse, Round Wire...9 dos 81.60, dls 10 % 

Mouse, Cage. Wire.9 dos 82.60, dls 10 6 

Mouse, Catoh-'em-allve..... 9 do* 82.60. dls 15 6 

Mouse, *' Bonansa ...-9 gram810net 


Mouse. Delusion.9 gram 618.00, die 16 j 

Bat. "Deooy ".9 gram HO. 00 , dls 10H 

MmIm.. .la^LESiffi! 

^tcSSdssMetajiloMooM, 6 -hol# Wmpa'.T.!»dosS 

In full cases.9 

Treweie.—Lothrap*s Brick and Plasterlng-dlt 8 ft 6 

Reed's Brick and Plastering.dls 18 f 

Dlsston’a Brick and Plasisrtng-.—dls 86 # 96*10 % 

Peace's Plastering.dls 86 6 

Clement * Maynard's..dls 80 6 

Bose's Brick.on 16# 80 ft 

Brade's Brick........dw864 

Worrell's Brick and Plastering.25 80 % 

Garden. 77. ...die 70 6 

Trlore.—Butter and C he e se. .dls 906 

Tricks, Warehenee* * 0 . 

B. * L. Block Co.*a Ust, 1%____dh 40 6 

Tubes* Beller.—bee Pipe & 

NoToJISx Twine, Mend H • Balls..J5# £# 

No. 18^ " 34 and >4 •' -..81# 80# 

No. 18, •• •• C and U " —18# 88 # ... 

No. 24, •• •• > andtt " .-18# 88 # .. 

No. 88 , •• •• f and W M ...10# 97# 

Na 904, Mattress, Q and 2 " .4# # 60# 

Chalk Line, Cotton. V,» Balls.-.96# 

8 -Ply Hemp, Wand V( P Balls (Spring Twins)...—UW# 

8 -Ply Hemp,IP Bells....18 # UsS 

s-Ply Hemp, 1W P Balls.11# US# 

?M n aS~^uts?WP^V*^^^ 

Cotton Mops—8,0.18 and 16 P to den.18# 

VlSSdBox..dls 00 # 8 C *6 ft 

Fisher * Norris Double Screw.dls 16*106 

Stephens*....dls 86 #80 6 

Parfcerts..... dls 90*286 

Wilson's...Alls 666 

Howard's.-.dls SO 6 

Bonney's...^Is 46*10 ft 

Millers Falls.di* 40 # 40t*0 6 

Trenton.dls 40*6 - 40*10 6 

Merrill’*.. dh 16*906 

Sargent**.dls 00*10*106 

Backus and Union........dts SO 6 

Double Bcrew Leu.-.dls 16*10 % 

Prentiss. dls 90*6 #866 

Simpson's Adjustable.-..0*406 


^Mm j jeo a 's Adjustable.....0*40 6 

8<mney£~Nos. 9 * 8.9 dos 818.00. d* 4 .*10 B 

Btearat.-dls 88*4*10 # 88)4*10*10 6 

Steam's Silent Saw Ytoea.dli88)* # 88 6 

8argent*s..d*<mj*l0 6 

Hopkins*..9 doa 81700 dls 10 6 

Beading..dls 40*106 

We nt worth.......d* 80*106 

Combination Hand V*e.- ....9 gro. 848.00 

Cowell Hand Vises..dls 90 % 

Bauer's Pipe Vises.—.Ah 10 9 

. 

Wagon Jack..—Dallj., doa M OO. <UaM, 

Washer Castors. 

Smith's Patent..9 dos #8.00, dls #0*10*10 ft 

Johnson's.9 dos #1.00, d* 8## ft 

Penny's .-9 dosPoLBAt JapM,818..d*Mft 

than 800 ft. 9*ft. B<1 W#f6-ft\om 1#% 


list. 

Wedges.—Iron. 


,....¥ ft 8)4# 
..—9 P 4 # 


Whiting'* Wired Top.9 doa $4.00 * 8 JM 

Wolf Whoele —8 in.. UMt 10 In.. $8.70r Ism- 

88 . 2 f. 

Wlro. 

fV Merke«. Br. * Ann. .No*. 0 to 18.dl* 70*10*76 ft 

Market. Ooppered.«Nos. 0 to 18.dls 70#70*6 ft 

Market. Galvanised, Noe. 0 to 18..dl* 06*6 6 

Market Tin’d. Tinned Ust Nos. 0 to 18-dls 0714 % 

Stone Br. * Ann’d. Noe. 16 10 MU..dl* 78W*72M*6 ft 
Stone. Bright *Ann'd.Nos. 10toM.....d* 76*76*6 ft 

Stone. Br. * Ann'd, Nos. 87 to 86 ..d* 76*10*6 ft 

8 tona Tin’d. Tin’d Ust, Nos. 18 to 88 -dla 70*70*10 ft 
Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 84.<1* 70*6*70*10^ 

Galvanised Fence...dlsdSlft 

Annealed Fenoa Noe. 8 * 0.«dls 76 ft 

Annealed Grape. Nos. 10 to 14.-.die 76 ft 

Bras*, net. Jan. 18.’84. . .di* 16 * 80 % 

Copper, list Jan. 18,1884.. dls 86 ft 

Bararenoe......See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools...-.dls 66 ft 

Malln'a Steel and Tinned Wire on 8 pools...dls 40ft 

Molin’* Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dls 30 ft 

Caat Steel Wire-. . .die 60 ft 

Stubs’ Steel Wire.—68.00 to M, dls 80S 

Steel Music Wire, Nos. IS to 80...!?66# 9 S 

Picture Wire....dls 60*104 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.91000 $0.00, dls 96 « 

Wire Clothe* Lined 8ee Lines. 

Wire Cloth, Netting, dec. 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 84, 9 100 sq ft..#,«p 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. W, 9 100 sq. ft.$2.00 

Galvanised Wire Netting..al* 70*10# 78ft 

Wire Geeda.-Bee Bright WJe Good*. 

Wire Rope.—List May 1.1886. 

Iron.dl* 80 ft 

Cast Steel.. .. .. dls 40J9 

Wrenches.—Amenean Adjustable.dto •*. 

Baxter's Adjustable "S".dls40*.0 # & 

Baxter's Diagonal.dl* 40*11 # 60 ft 

Coes' Genuine. dls 66*8 

Coes’ " Mechanics"*.-.dl* 66*10*8 ft 

Girard Standard. ..dl* 70*10 f 

Machinists, Sterling Wrench Co.dls 70*10# 

Lamson * Sessions' Engineers'.dls 60*10 ft 

Laxnson * Sessions’ Standard ..dls 70*10 ft 

Coes'Pattern, Wrought.J 

Girard Agricultural......... ..... v .. y digso*8o*aa 

Lamson* Sessions'Agricultural... r** a,B «»* w*»t 

Sterling Wrought.J 

Beml* * Call's Patent Combination.dls 86 ft 

Bemis * Call's Merrick's Pattern .dls 86 ft 

Beml* * Call’* Brijwr** PatUy......dls 86ft 

Beml* ft Call's Cylinder or Gas Pipe.-dls 40*6 1 

Beml* * Call's No. 8 Pipe.-.dls 86*6 1 

Aiken's Pocket (Bright)...8*00. dls 60*10 ft 

The Favorite Pocket (Bright). 9 doa $4.00. dls 401 

Webrtor’s Patent Combination.dls 96 ft 

Boardman’s.—..dls **10 ft 

Always Beady...dls 86*6 « 

Alligator...die 60* 

Donohue's Engineer. dls 20*l0(ft 

Acme. Bright. AUs 60*8 ft 

Aeme, Nickeled.-dls 60*8ft 

Walker «. dh 66*8 

Diamond Steel . .-.. .dls 66*8 ft 

Wrlngere. Clothee. 

List Jan. 10 1888 .82.60 off. 

tSmnlwk.'^ka'u Jm. 11. ’VIM. W M WW H i * 
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THE IRON AGE, 


December 20, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


DECEMBER 19, 1888. 

The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND NTI EL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

to to 2 in. round and square.. ( i on a on# 

1 to 6 in.x%tolln.1.90 @ 2 . 00 * 

Refined Iron: 

to to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to 4 in. x $4 to 1)4 in.V$lb 2.10® ... * 

4)ft to 6 in. x % to 1 in.I 

1 to 6 in. x to and 5-10.$ 1b 2.80 ® ... .* 

Bods — 1 to and 11-16 round and sq..^ lb 2.20 ® ... * 

Bands-1 to 6 x 3 16 to No. 12 .$ lb 2 80 ® 2.4* 

“ Burden Best ” Iron, base price. .$ lb 3.00 ® ... * 
Buroen’s “ H. B. A S.” Iron, base 

price.. 1 b 2 80 ® ....# 

“Ulster”.. . m tt> 8.10 (A ....* 

Norway Rods . 4 00 ® 5.00* 

merchant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in smalt lots. 2 ) 4 * ® 8 * 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 8 ^ 4 * ® 9)4# 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots.5)4# ® 6 * 

For Classification and Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste°I Association of the United States. June 1, 
1888, see The Iron Age , June 21, 1888. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

R. G. Cleaned. 


® . 


3.50 


Common American 

10 to 16.# lb 2.75 ® 2.80* 8.25 

17 to 2C .V 1b 2.85 <& 8 00# 3 25 

21 to 24.V * 8.00 @ 8.10* 8.50 

25apd J6....V 5> 3 20 <m .... 3.50 

27 .$ lb 8.35 ® 3.37)4# 8.75 

28 .$lb 8.50 ® .. 4.00 

Galv’d, 14 to 20, # 1b. 4.50 @ 

Galv’d,: 1 to 24, $ lb, 4.87)4 ® 

Galv’d. 25 to 26, # 1b, 5 25 ® 

Galv’d, 27 . %Mb, 5.62)4 @ 

Galv’d. 28. lb, 6 00 @ 

Patent Planished.. .$ lb A 10* B, 9* 

Russia..# lb 9U* @ 10# 

American Cold Rolled B. B.|j lb 5* ® 7* 

English Steel from Store. 

Beet Cast.$ lb 15 # 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

(ft .* 

2d qual. 

4 88 ®.* 

4.75 @. 4 

5.12® . 4 

5.48 ®. t 

5.85 @ . ..* 


Extra Cast .$ lb ll 

Swaged, Cast... 

Best Double Shear.» lb 15 

Blister. 1st quality.f) lb 12)4# 

German Steel, Best. $ lb 10 * 

2d quality.$ lb 9 * 

8d quality.$ *> 8 * 

Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.lb 15 * 

2d quality.$Mb 14 * 

8d quality.lb 12)4# 

METALS, 

Tin. Per lb 

Banco. Pigs.24* 

Straits. Pigs. . 24* 

English, Pigs.28U* 

Straits In Bars. 26* 

Tin Plates. 

Charcoal Plates.—Briaht. 

Uelyn Grade.1C 10 x 14.. $5.75 

“ • .IC.12x12. 6.00 

“ .. IC, 14x20.. 5.75 

- ” .iC, 20 x 2».. 12.00 

“ - .IX, 10X14.. 7.26 

‘ “ .. .1X12x12.. 7.50 

“ “ .1X14x20.. 7.25 

“ “ .IX. 20 x 28.. 15.00 

“ “ .DC, 12)4x17.. 5 50 

“ “ .DX, 12kxl7.. 

Call and Grade.IC. lO x 14,. 

“ “ .10,12x12.. 

“ “ .JC. 14x20.. 

“ .IX, 10x14. 


7.00 

5.75 

6.00 

5.75 

7.25 


Per box. 
& $600 
1 6.25 

> 6.00 
ft 1250 
6 7.50 

ft 7.75 
ft 7.50 
ft 15 50 
I 5.75 
ft 7.25 
> 6.00 
ft 625 
> 6.00 
.60 


....IX, 12x12. 7.50 


7.75 

...JX 14x20.. 7.25 

® 

7.50 

.. .IC, 10 x )4.. 5.12)4 


5.87)4 

...IC, 12x12. 5.25 


6.50 

....IC, 14x20.. 5.12)4 


5.87)4 

....IC, 20x28.. 11.00 


11.50 

....IX. 10 x 14.. 6.00 

® 

6.26 

...IX, 12xl». 6.25 

@ 

650 

... IX, 14x20 . 6.00 


6.25 

. .TX, 20x28.. 12.00 


18.00 

.DC, 12)4 x 17.. 4.75 

® 

5.00 

.DX, 12)4x17.. 5.75 


b.U) 

)fre Plates —Bright. 



10x14, 14x20.. $4.75 


$5.00 

10x20.. 7.25 

@ 

7.50 

20x28.. 9.75 

t<*1 

10.25 

,10x14.14x20. 5.50 


5.76 

10 x 14. 14 x 20.. 4.40 


4.60 


Charcoal Plates.—Teme . 

Dean Grade.—1C, 14 x 20.$4.40 ® $4.62)4 

20 x 29 . 9,00 ® 9 25 

1X 14 x 20 . 4.40 § 5.62)4 

20 x 28. 11.00 @ 11.87)4 

▲becameGrade.—IC, 14 x 20 .... 4.25 @ 4.50 

20 x 28.... 8/0 <& 9.00 

IX. 14 x 20... 6.25 ® 5.50 

20x28... 10.60 @ 10.80 

Tin Boiler Plates . 

IXX 14 x 26.112 sheets.$12.50 @ $12.~5 

IXX, 14 x 28. 112 sheets.... 1275 ® 

IXX. 14x31.112 sheets . 14.25® 

Copper. 

Duty:' Pig. Bar and Ingot. 44; Old Copper, 3* 
tylb. Manufactuied (including all articles or 
which Coupe iis a 'omponen? of chiet value). 
46 4 au valorem. 

Ingot. 

I*ake.. .. ... ® 18 * 

“ Anchor ” Brand.. .@ 17)44 


8 heet aud Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of Dip United States, December 
10, 1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 
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All Bath Tub Sheets. 16 oz. 14 oz. 12 oz. 10 oz. 

Per pound. $0.fcS 0.30 0.82 0 35 

Bolt Copper, % inch dlamete? and over, per 

pound.26* 

Circles, 60 Inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of 8 beet 
Copper of the same thickness. 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 Inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

segment and Pattern Sheets, 8 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces 
per square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier.28* 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29* 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81* 

Circles less than 8 Inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 

each. .8* 

Tinning sheets on one side, 30 x 60 each .80* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 In. x 60 

in.), each.15* 

For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

In.), each.12* 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each..12* 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. 2)4* 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 .Net 

Brass and Copper Tabes. 


Seamless Copper. 

i inch tflb.50* 

.44* 

.42* 

.40* 

.89* 

.87* 

.84* 


Seamless Brass. 

% inch $lb.47* 

to “ “ 41* 

§2 “ “ 89* 

to “ “ 87* 

to “ “ 86 * 

I “ “ 84* 

1)4 " •• . 81 * 


.794® i 


Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list..10 ® 15 % 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plate®, $1.50 # 1001b. 

Western spelter.5)4* ® 6* 

“ Berg^nport ”.894# 

“ Bertha”. 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2)4* V lb. 

600 !b casks.694* 

Per 1b.7)4* 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig, $2 #100 1b. Old Lead, 2* 1b. Pipe 

and Sheets. 8* $ lb. 

American.4)4 @ 4)4* 

Newark... 4)4 ® 4 ) 4 4 

Bar. 5 ) 4 # 

Pipe, subject to trade discount_ ... 6 ) 4 * 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to tr«de discount.15 4 

Block/Tin Pipes subject to trade discount. 45# 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7)4# 

Solder. 

)4 ® to (Guaranteed). 16# 

Extra Wiping. 18)4* 

The prices of the manv other quaiit'es of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.^ lb 1394 @ »4# 

HoJlett s . “ 11)4# 

Plumbers’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent. 

Ground Bibbs and Stops.55A10&2 

(Jrrnnd c top9. Hydrant Cocks. Ac.55A10A2 

Corporation Cocks.. 55A10A2 


Corporation Cocks, “Mueller” Pattern, from 

Western list.55fti0&t 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks... /fi&lQftt 

Compression Basin Cocks..50&10&2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks.MAlOftS 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50&10&2 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks.50A10&J 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. 60 &I 0&2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Pill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 

Ball Cocks.50&1G62 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.55A10A9 

Bath and Wash Trav Plugs.55&10&S 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basin 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Closet 

Vaives and Suction Baskets.55A10&* 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 56&10&2 
Boiler Countings, Ground Face, per set 

$1.25.du 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face, per set.$l.20...disl0 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings, Solder¬ 
ing Nipples and Unions..56&10&2 

Union Joints.. 60A10A2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ano Guides, Sockets 
and damps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides.55A10&2 

Ho*e Goods ..55A10A2 

Steam and Gaa Fitters* Brass and 
Iron 'Work. 

Discount 

percent. 

Brass Globe Valves.6O&10A2 

Finished Brass Globe Valves, with Finished 

Brass Woeels.40&10A* 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheels. 

eOAIOftt 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves.....60A10&2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.60A10A* 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Fnnk’s Patent. 

dHAlOkl 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60& lOftl 

Brass Check Valves. 60&10&S 

Brass Hose Valves.dOAlOAS 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves . 60AI0I2 

Brass Safety Valves..60A10A2 

Brass Vacuum Valves.*.50A10AI 

Brass Whistle Valves.60A10AI 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50A10AI 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valves.50A10A2 

Brass Pump Valves_.50A10A2 

Brass Steam Cocks. 67)4ftl0£2 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks.57)4AlOA1 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges ano Oil Cup«.. 

60A10A2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe OU Cups 

50A10A2 

Brass Lubricators.69AY0A9 

Brass Air Valves.60Al<Mtt 

Brass Air Cocks.60A10A2 

Brass Gauge Cocks. 55A10&2 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and 8team Bibbs.. .50A10&2 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion Jolnts.50AlOA2 

Brass Test Pumps.50A10AJ 

Bras® Steam Fittings, Rough.6UA10&? 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.2 A10A2 

Brass Union Joints . 60A10A2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nipoles .. ..55A10A2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.65&10&2 

Iron Body Globe, Angie. Cross and Check 

Valves .65A10A* 

Iron Body 8afety, Throttle, Back Pressor®. 

Butterfly and Foot Valves.6S&10&2 

Iron Cocks, all Iron.65A10A2 

All Iron Valves.65A10A2 

Miscellaneous. 

Discount 
per cent. 

CAst Iron Fittings.TOMO 

Plugs and Bushings.75A10 

Malleable Iron Unions. 67U 

Malleable Iron Fittings.» 

Paints* 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters’.F 1b 22 @ 24# 

•* Ordinary. . . 6* 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair.12 @ 15* 

“ “ beet. 98# 

Black Paint in oil.tegs, 84: assorted cans. 11# 

Blue. Prussian, fair to best.40 @ 55# 

“ “ “ in oil.45 @55# 

“ Chinese dry . 70* 

“ Ultramarine.18@80# 

Brown, Spanish. 1)4* 

Van Dyke.:.10 @ 12# 

Dryers. Patent American, .ass’d cans. 9*: kegs 7* 

Green, Chrome. 15 ® 98* 

Green, Chrome in oil. 14 @ 18 @ 25# 

Green, Paris... ..good, 20*; best25# 

<ireeD, Paris in oil .good, 80*; best &# 

Iron * amt Bright Red.tt> 2)4# 

Iron Paint Brown . $ lb 1 ) 4 # 

Iron Paint Purple. 

lr<m Painl. Ground In oil. Bright Red_V & 6)44 

Iron Paint, Ground to oil, Red . $ lb 5& 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Brown.fp ft 5)|# 

Iron Paint Ground, Purple.$ b 6 # 

Litharge. 6 Uf 

Mineral Paints..2 @ 4# 

Orange Mineral. 10(1 

Red Lead. American . 6 U# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.$1.65 @$l.7T 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans. 11 # : kegs. 8 # 

Red Indian Dry.9 @ 12# 

Rose Pink. .10 @ 19# 
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Thursday, December 27, 1888. 


The Armington & Sims Compound 
Engine. 

We show on this page one of a series of 
live compound condensing engines of 100 
horse-power each, built by the Armington 
& Sims Engine Company, of Providence, 
R. I., for the machine shops of the Ord¬ 
nance Department of the Washington 
Navy Yard. We regret having been un¬ 
able to obtain sectional views and details 
of the engine, but trust that our readers 
will be enabled to get a fair idea from the 
engraving of the general design. The en¬ 
gines were referred to in an article on the 
works of the Armington & Sims Corn- 


journals. The wheels undergo a test at j 
Fullerton. From present appearances it 
will take a year until the work is finished. 
It is difficult and heavy work to perform. 
In all about 4000 wheels will be ex¬ 
changed. 

Shipbuilding on the Delaware. —The 

iron shipbuilders along the Delaware River 
are crowded with orders for large ocean 
steamships. One of the largest ship¬ 
builders said the contracts on hand would 
take two years to complete. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company are in the market 
for two iron steamships of about 5000 tons 
each, to cost $2,000,000, for the San Fran- 


1 and Miners’ Line is building a new steam 
ship at Wilmington, Del., and Boulton, 
Bliss & Dallett have two iron ones at 
Cramps’s yard and a wooden vessel at 
Bierly, Hillman & Co.’s yard, for the 
Venezuela trade. A contract for the con¬ 
struction of a revenue steamer for service 
in the Charleston, S. C., district, was, on 
Monday, awarded to Pusey, Jones & Co., 
at their bid of $72,000. 


Since the recent explosion of a petro¬ 
leum vessel in Calais Harbor experiments 
have been made to determine what propor¬ 
tion of petroleum vapors mixed with a 
given amount of air will form explosive 



COMPOUND ENGINE FOR THE GOVERNMENT ORDNANCE SHOPS AT WASHINGTON, BUILT BY THE 
ARMINGTON & SONS ENGINE COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


pany, published in our issue of November 
29, but we will repeat here that they are 
arranged for rope driving, as shown, each 
engine having two sheaves. Being double, 
with the cranks opposite, they are per¬ 
fectly balanced, and can therefore be 
safely run at the high speed, 275 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, for which they were de¬ 
signed. The cylinders measure 10£ and 
10£ inches in diameter, and have a com¬ 
mon stroke of 12 inches They will run 
with a boiler pressure of 220 pounds, and 
appear to be particularly well adapted for 
electric lighting where a high speed, close 
regulation and compactness are required. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad have 1000 
box cars, of which they are changing the 
wheels at Packerton, East Penn. Junc¬ 
tion, Bethlehem and Phillipsburg. Those 
which are now in use are not strong 
enough. They are being taken out and 
replaced with wheels having stronger 


cisco and Central American trade. The 
Ward Steamship Line, to Cuban ports, 
contracted with the Delaware River Ship¬ 
building Works, on Monday last, for two 
iron steamships 310 feet long, to register 
3000 tons each. Contracts have also been 
made for two iron steamships for the 
Ocean Steamship Line, to ply between 
New York, Philadelphia and Savannah. 
Charles Mallory contracted with the Del¬ 
aware River Shipbuilding Company for a 
3000-ton coasting steamer to cost $350,000, 
for the Galveston line. The Morgan Steam¬ 
ship Line, plying between New York and 
New Orleans, the Pacific Improvement 
Company, of California, running to the 
North Pacific ports, and the Oregon Rail¬ 
way Company are also in the market for 
two new steamers each. Col. Edgarton 
Hogg, of the Oregon Pacific Railroad 
Company, also needs two iron steamships 
for the trade between San Francisco and 
Yaquina Bay, Oregon. The Merchants 


compounds. In mixing ordinary illumin¬ 
ating gas with air it is found that one part 
of gas to eight of air gives the most vio¬ 
lent explosion, and with the vapor of the 
volatile portion of petroleum nearly the 
same observation is made. With one part 
petroleum vapor to five of air no explosion 
takes place. With six parts of air there 
is a feeble explosion, ana with from seven 
to nine parti a very violent one. With 
12 parts of air the detonation is still vio¬ 
lent, but with 10 parts it becomes feeble, 
and with one part vapor to twenty of air 
there is ordinarily no explosion. 


Mr. Rudolph Hering, C. E., is authority 
for the statement that the load which one 
horse can draw on an asphalt pavement 
will require two horses on the best Belgian 
block, three horses on ordinary Belgian 
block, five and one-fifth horses on good 
cobble-stone and seven and four-fifths 
horses on bad cobble-stone. 
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The Reid Petroleum Burner for 
Steam Raising. 


In view of the growing interest attached 
to the burning of petroleum under boil¬ 
ers for steam raising, and not less of the 
conflicting testimony as to the merits of 
the various burners which have been 
brought out for the purpose, we are spec¬ 
ially pleased to be in position to give in 
this issue engravings of a burner, and of 
the setting used in connection with it. 
which seems to have given general satis¬ 
faction. The burner was invented by 
Mr. Joseph Reid, and is made by the Reid 
Burner Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

From Fig. 1 on this page a good idea 
can be formed of the construction and 
function of the apparatus. It is of the in¬ 
jector type, steam being used as the spray¬ 
ing agent, and its novelty is found more 
particularly in the mechanism by which 
the admission of oil and steam into the 
combustion chamber is regulated. This 
regulation is effected by having a recip¬ 
rocating nozzle, which controls the steam 
supply, so connected that when it is op¬ 
erated either to increase or diminish the flow 
of steam, the oil cock also will be opened or 
closed. The reciprocating nozzle in our 
engraving is designated by the letters C C, 
ana is furnished with a steam part, B. 
The nozzle has the usual conical or funnel- 
shaped mouth, which fits over the end of 
the interior nozzle, D D. It will be read¬ 
ily understood that when the nozzle C is 
reciprocated the opening between its 
mouth and that of the nozzle D will vary, 
and thus regulate the volume of issuing 
steam. The rear end of the nozzle C is 
threaded and furnished with suitable 
packing and a gland to insure steam 
tightness, while the fixed nozzle D 
is provided with an internally threaded 
flanged collar set in a circumferen¬ 
tial groove, as shown. This collar has 
a wrench socket and is adapted to 
engage the thread of the nozzle C, 
and when turned, moves the latter back 
and forth as desired. The oil-pipe A 
enters the side of the nozzle D, and ex¬ 
tends parallel with it on the interior. It 
is provided also with a rack, regulated by 
the lever H. Rigidly fixed to the recipro¬ 
cating nozzle C is a lug, which has an 
axial screw threaded pin working the 
connecting rod R. The latter carries an 
index hand, and its left-hand end is at¬ 
tached to the oil-cock lever H, an anti¬ 
friction roller being arranged to work in 
a slot in this lever. It will thus be seen 
that the oil-cock and steam regulator are so 
connected as to be compelled to work in 
unison. The graduated strip S passes 
around the oil-pipe A, and its opposite end 
is slotted so as to permit free motion of 
the pin of the connecting rod R. The 
scale rod S has a guide, as shown, through 
which the rod R passes. After the parts 
have been put together and tested, the rod 
8 is suitably graduated to indicate the 
quantity of oil passing into the burner for 
a given time. The burners are made in 
four sizes : No. 1, for large boilers and 
other very heavy work; No. 2, for boilers 
of from 5 to 60 horse-power and lighter 
work; No. 8, for burning brick, tile, fur¬ 
naces, small boilers, &c., and No. 4, for 
burning lime. They are simple in con¬ 
struction, easily operated, and low in cost. 
During the six months that they have been 
on the market they have given highly 
satisfactory results wherever used. 

In Figs. 2, 8 and 4 we show the form of 
bailer setting which is recommended for 
use in connection with them. It will be 
noticed that the grate-bars and firing and 
ash-pit doors have been removed. A wall 
is built up from the floor to a level with 
the bearing bar, about 4 inches thick and 
82 inches distant from the front wall. 
From this an incline is made to meet the 
top of the old bridge wall, the space be¬ 


tween the walls being filled with broken 
stone or clinkers. The angle of incline 
between these walls should be as near 45° 
as possible. Should it occur that the dis¬ 
tance between the walls is too great to 
permit of this, it should be accomplished 
by making the angle of 45° from the front 
wall, thence going back in a straight line 
to the top of the old bridge wall. This 
wall and incline should be faced with the 
best fire-brick and well cemented. The 
fire chamber should be narrowed the whole 
depth and length, and the bed made from 
the hollow bridge wall back, with ashes 
or clinkers, leaving a space of 16 inches 


back end of the lower and the front end of 
the upper section. Fire-brick standing 
on end is used in these. The whole 
should be thoroughly cemented. The 
ash-pit should then be filled with ashes to 
a level with the lower section. The air 
passing through all these air flues be¬ 
comes greatly heated, that in the rear flues 
reaching from 800° to 900° F., and that in 
the front from 400° to 500° F. at the 
point of delivery. The firing place and 
ash-door openings should then be closed 
entirely. Dampers may be placed in the 
air flues to assist in regulating the supply. 
The figures may be changed as circum- 



Fig. 1 .—Half Section of Burner. 



Fig. 2 .—Section Along C D of Fig. 3. 


THE REID PETROLEUM BURNER FOR STEAM RAI8ING. 


between it and the bottom of the boiler. 
An 8 inch wall should be erected in the 
rear of and against the old bridge wall to 
within 23 inches of the bottom of the 
boiler; upon this a hollow bridge wall, 
with space of 5 inches. 

This is covered with brick laid edge¬ 
wise, 4 inches apart. The distance be¬ 
tween the upper sides of these bricks and 
the bottom of the boiler will be about 
8 inches. Two 6-inch air flues are then 
constructed, beginning at the back wall 
and extending to and connecting with the 
hollow bridge wall (see Fig. 4). They 
are run parallel to the side walls, and at a 
distance of from 16 to 18 inches from 
them. They may be made of fire-brick or 
tile. Two supporting walls should be 
built for these flues. Two air flues should 
also be built in the ash-pit, as shown in 
Fig. 3, 7-inch openings being left at the 


stances require. In using ashes care should 
be taken to have them as free from coal 
dust as possible. The cost of such a set¬ 
ting will be low, and one burner, it is 
stated, will be sufficient for any boiler of 
100 horse-power or less. 

When a burner is set under a boiler it 
should be connected with both the steam 
and oil line by a swinging joint, so that 
the direction of the flame can be easily 
changed upward or downward, or to either 
side, as may be required to secure a uni¬ 
form heat. The front end of the burner 
should be about 6 inches inside of the 
fire opening, and after being connected up, 
this opening around the burner should be 
bricked up tight so as to prevent the cold 
air from entering the furnace. In starting 
the burner care should be taken to have 
the oil shut off entirely, so that there is no 
flow of oil whatever from the burner. 
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The dampers being open steam should be 
turned on slowly, in order to blow any 
water or other substances out of the noz¬ 
zle. A lighted torch then being put in 
the furnace, the oil is turned on slowly 
until the fire is started. The amount of 
oil c#n be regulated at will by the valves 
on the burner. In shutting off, the oil 
should be turned off first. 

We understand that in all cases where 
the Reid burner has been employed emi¬ 
nently satisfactory results have been ob¬ 
tained. The Union Steel Company and 
the North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, 
of Chicago, Ill., highly praise it. Accord- 


oil flame from the Reid burner, we are 
told, has developed no difficulty of this 
kind. Altogether the favorable experi¬ 
ence with the system has induced the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Company to 
make arrangements for its introduction 
into both their North Chicago and Bay 
View mills—testimony which it is well 
worth considering. 

Though we have shown the burner here 
in connection with a setting for steam 
raising, we would repeat that the device 
is turned out in modified forms tor the 
different other uses to which the system 
may be applied, such as for lime 


merated for oil over coal by the manufact¬ 
urers who have used both will evidently 
cause them to continue the former, even 
after the consideration of economy shall 
have been eliminated, because of the 
greater uniformity of heat produced, the 
better control of the heat secured and the 
lessened repairs to boilers. 

The insurance companies have abated 
their opposition to the use of oil for fuel, 
and thus a serious obstruction to its intro¬ 
duction has been removed. Inasmuch as 
the greatest danger in using it has arisen 
from the storage of large quantities in 
tanks near the works, this matter has re- 



Fig. 3 .— Vertical Section of Boiler Setting with Reid Burner. 
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ing to Mr. E. C. Potter, of the latter com¬ 
pany, their boiler house at South Chicago 
iormerly contained 12 boilers, from which, 
when using coal, they could not get steam 
sufficient for their requirements. Two 
boilers were, therefore, added. Now, 
with the use of oil, these boilers are run 
in two batteries, one of eight and one of 
six boilers. The main battery of eight 
boilers has, under the new arrangement, 
been found to yield almost all the steam 
required, only a moderate demand for as¬ 
sistance being made on the other six. 
With the whole number going the supply 
is much in excess of the demand. The 
boilers are 16-foot flue boilers made up in 
the old way of a comparatively large num¬ 
ber of small sheets exposing numerous 
J^nis to the fire. While using coal the 
boilers were almost constantly undergoing 
repairs, owing to leaking seams; but the 


and brick kilns, furnaces, &c. The 
question of the relative cheapness of 
oil and coal naturally comes up for con¬ 
sideration in this connection. While 
nothing positive can be claimed for the 
future, it seems certain that for a long 
time to come the supply of oil will be 
large enough to meet the demand without 
any considerable rise in price, especially 
when it is considered that the field for 
the use of oil fuel is restricted somewhat 
by questions of transportation, the devel¬ 
opment of natural gas territory and the 
location of manufacturers in ciose prox¬ 
imity to coal deposits. The use of oil will 
grow in the vicinity of towns and cities, 
where the formation of great volumes of 
smoke and soot is highly objectionable, 
and in districts somewhat remote from 
coal deposits, making the cost of coal com¬ 
paratively high. The advantages enu- 


ceived careful attention, and the plan of 
burying the tanks under ground has been 
adopted, and is being generally followed. 
In some cases pumps are used to force the 
oil to the furnaces, but water pressure is 
now being applied wherever available, to 
secure a continuous flow of oil without the 
use of pumping machinery. We may add 
that the Reid system has been adopted by 
the Union Steel Company and the North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company, of Chicago, 
the Joliet Steel Company, of Joliet, III., 
the United States Rolling Stock Company, 
of Hegewisch, Ill., the J. I. Case 
Plow Works, of Racine, Wis., the 
Wisconsin Malleable Iron Company, of 
Milwaukee, and a large number of 
other manufacturers, including brick 
and lime burners, and others requiring in¬ 
tense and uniform heat in conducting their 
operations. 
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The Ideal Engine. 

The Ideal engine, of which we present 
engravings in this issue, is an improved 
form of the well-known high-speed auto¬ 
matic engine built by A. L. Ide & Son, of 
Springfield, Ill., and was designed to meet 
special requirements in electric lighting 
and other uses where high rotative speed, 
small space, perfect regulation and a re¬ 
liable, durable and economical power are 
required. 

The construction, principle and opera¬ 
tion are the same as in the Ide engine, the 
only difference being that the Ideal has a 
double frame with two sides, like a right 
and left hand Ide engine combined in one 
frame, rendering it doubly rigid, with two 
main-shaft beanngs and double cranks, 
which support the driving-wheels without 
the use of outer bearings for the shaft. 
This construction of frame is a strong and 
rigid form, and renders self-lubrication of 
all the working parts of the engine pos¬ 
sible and practical. The governor is sim¬ 
plified by dispensing with several parts 
which experience has proved unnecessary, 
and still retaining all the excellent quali¬ 
ties and unequaled performance of the 
original Ide governor. The valve gear is 
simplified by connecting the eccentric 
directly with the valve stem, dispensing 
entirely with slides and rocker-arms, with 
their several joints. All parts are steel, 
phosphor bronze and charcoal iron, fitted 
to templets and gauges, and are inter¬ 
changeable. Every engine is thoroughly 
tested by running in the works, and the 
valves and governors are adjusted and set 
to operate perfectly under varying loads 
and steam pressures. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the general design, 
while the longitudinal section, Fig. 2, and 


fourths of the oil ordinarily used, besides 
giving more perfect lubrication. It will 
be seen from Fig. 2 that the oil is thrown 
upon the guides, and, being wiped from 
the top guide by the slide, passes through 
a tube in the top slide, entering a funnel 
in the connecting-rod, and after passing 
through the bearing drips to bottom of 
crosshead. The pistOD rod also receives 


gine disks are in rotation the centrifugal 
force causes the oil to be thrown into 
pockets provided in the hood over the 
disks, illustrated on the preceding page. 
From these pockets the oil flows through 
the pipes into a receptacle or pocket cast 
upon the main bearings. From this point 
it flows into the groove and channel con¬ 
necting with the crank-pin, which is hol- 



Fig. 1 .— General View. 



Fig . 2.— Longitudinal tieciwn, showing Lubricating Arrangement. 
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the cross section, Fig. 4, explain the 
method of automatic lubrication which 
has been adopted. 

Continuous streams of oil flow through 
all bearings, which enables the engine to 
run months, if required, without stopping 
for adjustment, and dispenses with the 
constant attention and care which must be 
bestowed when oil cups are used. As the 
oil is used over ana over continuously, 
and not thrown over the engine-room 
floor, it produces a saving of over three- 


its share of lubrication, the advantage of 
which is obvious. 

The crank-pin is large and made of hard 
tool steel, ground to gauge and forced in 
with hydraulic press under a pressure of j 
20 to 40 tons, according to the size of en¬ 
gine. The method of oiling the main 
bearings and crank is best shown in Fig. 
4. It will be seen that an oil chamber is 
provided under the tw’o crank-disks, which 
is supplied with enough oil to insure the 
disks dipping into the oil. When the en- 


low. The centrifugal force carries it into 
Ihe crank-pin, from which it escapes 
through two holes into the bearing. Thus 
it will be seen that the main bearings re¬ 
ceive constant lubrication, while the lubri¬ 
cation of the crank-pin is insured by the 
supply of oil from each side. This method 
of lubrication is constant and perfect, and 
provides for the most important bearings 
about the engine. Sufficient oil is placed 
in the basin under the crank disks, so it 
will flow in streams through both pipes 
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to main shaft bearings and in drops to the 
eccentric, but valves are provided on the 
pipes, so that the supply can be regulated 
as desired, and the oil-chamber or basin 
can be supplied wish fresh oil while the 
engine is running. The oil from this 
chamber can be drawn off by a cock in 
end of frame communicating with the 
pocket and used over again. Besides the 
saving in oil these devices keep a clean and 
presentable engine and engine-room. 

The governor, shown in Fig. 8 in po¬ 
sition in the fly-wheel, is simple m con¬ 
struction. All its parts are in sight, and 
are readily accessible for cleaning. It is 
secured to the side of the fly-wheel, and 
connects through the eccentric on the 
main shaft direct to the valve without the 
use of gearing, pulleys, shafts or belts. 
It is attached to the valve direct, and gives 
an open port at the beginning of each 
stroke, and varies the point of cut-off as 
the resistance requires from the beginning 
to three-fourths of each stroke. It acts 
instantly, and cuts off the steam at a 


cents, and 12-inch, 81 cents, and the 
Bethlehem Iron Company, 8-inch, 24 cents; 
10-inch, 26£ cents, and 12-inch 27£ cents. 
There is an appropriation of $1,455,000 
for this purpose. 


The British Belted Cruiser 
Anstralia. 


The London Engineer illustrates in a 
recent issue the latest addition to the 
British navy, the belted cruiser Australia, 
a sister ship to the Galatea. Both vessels, 
built and engined by Messrs. R. Napier & 
Sons, Glasgow, belong to the class of swift 
and powerfully armed belted cruisers spe¬ 
cially designed for the protection of com¬ 
merce. Their principal dimensions are: 
Length between perpendiculars, 300 fet; 
breadth, extreme, 56 feet; depth, molded, 
37 feet; with h displacement of 5000 tons 
at 19 feet draft when in the normal fight¬ 
ing condition, but this may be increased to 
6000 tons when an extra supply of coal is 


ward and aft respectively; ten 6-inch guns 
similarly mounted on the broadside; eight 
6-pounder and eight 8-pounder quick 
firing guns, also six torpedo tubes The 
engines, which were designed by Mr. 
A. C. Kirk, the senior partner of Messrs. 
Napier’s firm, were orginally specified by 
the Admiralty to be of the ordinary com¬ 
pound type for 7500 horse-power; but 
from their previous experience Messrs. 
Napier were able to show that by substi¬ 
tuting triple-expansion engines they could 
guarantee an increease of 1000 horse-power, 
and almost a knot more speed, thereby 
enormously increasing the value of the 
ship as a fighting machine, without adding 
to the total weight of machinery and coal, 
or occupying more space. This sugges¬ 
tion was eventually adopted by the Ad¬ 
miralty and also carried out in the other 
ships of the class. 

Two sets of engines are of the three- 
crank horizontal type, working twin 
screws, and are placed one before the 
other in separate water-tight compart- 




iiti 


Fig. 8 .—Enlarged View of Governor. Fig. 4.—Section through Center of Main Shaft and Crank Fin, 

Showing Lubricating Devices. 
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point that will just do the work and main¬ 
tain the fixed speed of the engine. The 
variation of speed from no load to the full 
power of the engine is claimed to be less 
than 1 per cent. The dash-pot attached 
to the eccentric controls the mqvement of 
the weight, preventing any sudden move¬ 
ment or jumping of the weight when a 
great change of load occurs suddenly. 
The speed of the engine may be changed 
to suit requirements by shifting the 
weight. 

Safety caps are fitted to the cylinder, 
as in the older design of Ide engine, to 
revent breakage of the cylinder heads 
ue to accumulation of water of conden¬ 
sation. The valve-chest, however, is 
mounted at the side of the cylinder in¬ 
stead of at the bottom. The safety caps 
when broken can be easily and quickly 
replaced. _ 


Bids were opened 20th inst. in the of¬ 
fice of Chief of Ordnance of the Army, in 
Washington, for supplying complete sets 
of rough-finislied, oil-tempered and an¬ 
nealed steel forgings, of American manu¬ 
facture, for 8-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch 
£runs. The bids were as follows: The 
Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphia, for j 
ttie 8-inch, 29 cents a pound; 10-inch, 30 I 


shipped. The belt which protects the 
water line for two-thirds of the length 
consists of steel-faced compound armor 10 
inches thick, strongly supported by steel 
and teakwood backing, and terminates at 
each end in an athwartship iron bulkhead 
16 inches thick to stop end-on shot. Level 
with the top of the armor belt is a pro¬ 
tective steel deck 2 inches thick on the 
flat and 3 inches on the angle where it 
slopes down below the water-line, and 
this deck also extends to the stem and 
stern respectively. All the ma?hinery of 
vital importance, including the steering 
gear, air compressors, electric dynamos, 
&c., is placed under the protective deck, 
while above it, for the length of the en¬ 
gine and boiler-rooms, the sides are de¬ 
fended by coal, and an armor-plated com 
ning tower on the upper deck is fitted witn 
steering gear, telegraphs, &c., for working 
the ship when in action. While every 
precaution is thus taken to keep out shot 
and shell, the buoyancy in case of pene¬ 
tration is insured by the minute subdi¬ 
vision of the under-water portion of the 
hull, which contains upward of 130 sep¬ 
arate water-tight cells and compartments. 
The armament consists of two long range 
22-ton breech-loading guns and central 
pivot mountings on the upper deck, for- 

D 


ments, the cylinders being 36 inches + 51 
inches + 77 inches x 44 inches, and steam 
is supplied by four double-ended boilers of 
the return-tube type, which are placed 
forward of the engines in two independ¬ 
ent stokeholds divided by w r ater-tight 
bulkheads. The results of the official 
trials were highly satisfactory. In the case 
of the Galatea the collective horse-power 
on the four hours’ forced-draft trial was 
9204, being more than 700 horse-power in 
excess of the contract; the highest power 
developed during any single half-hour was 
9665 horses, and the mean of the last 
three hours gave 9415, equal to 1915 indi¬ 
cated horse-power above what was origin¬ 
ally proposed by the Admiralty. This re¬ 
sult was attained on a consumption of 1.97 
pounds of coal per indicated horse-power 
per hour with an air pressure in the stoke¬ 
holds of only 1J inches. 


Reform in Bills of Lading.—The 

Boston Executive Business Association, at 
a meeting lately held, adopted the follow¬ 
ing resolutions: “ Resolved , That in the 
opinion of this association it is the duty 
of common carriers to issue bills of lading 
for the goods received for transportation, 
and to deliver the goods and quantity re¬ 
ceipted for or pay for the deficiency with- 
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Out subjecting the receiver to the expense 
of litigation. Resolved, That we believe 
and insist that all merchandise should be 
delivered to the receiver on payment of 
the freight specified in the bill of lading. 
Resolved , That we heartily approve af the 
action of the Classification Committee of 
the New England railways in eliminating 
from their classification and tariff ‘ owner’s 
risk,’ and we strenuously urge the adop¬ 
tion of the same by all common carriers.” 


The Pencoyd Iron Works. 


During a recent visit to the Pencoyd 
Iron Works of A. & P. Roberts & Co., sit¬ 
uated on the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad, at Pencoyd, on the Schuyl¬ 
kill River, in Montgomery County, Pa., 
we had occasion to observe the important 
improvements now going on at that estab¬ 
lishment, and obtained some data con¬ 
cerning the extensive plant for future en¬ 
largement, now being developed. The 
Pencoyd Works themselves were built in 
1854, and the old puddle mill itself has 
since that time run almost without an 
interruption, and has never called, in all 
that time, for any extensive repairs or 
alterations. The present establishment is 
the outgrowth of that earlier enterprise, 
the firm having entered into the manu¬ 
facture of structural iron and beams as 
the result of taking the order for the 
erection of the Main Building at the Cen¬ 
tennial Exhibition in 1876. The Pencoyd 
plant covers about 25 acres, the works 
being built en echelon on a strip of land 
lying between the Philadelphia and Read¬ 
ing Railroad and the Schuylkill River, the 
former being considerably above the gen¬ 
eral level of the works, while the latter is 
below it about 15 feet. Retaining walls 
are being built along the railroad and a 
wall is also projected along the river front. 
The works are thus on a strip about 2900 
feet long, and averaging about 350 feet in 
width. In order to show the location 
of the buildings in detail the plan was di¬ 
vided into two parts in our accompanying 
engiavings, a part of the puddling mill in 
Fig. 1 being reproduced in Fig. 2. 

Beginning, then, on the right of Fig. 1, 
we enter first the steel works. In the year 
1886 the Pencoyd Works decided to add 
a steel plant to their establishment, put¬ 
ting up a 20-ton Richmond & Potts open 
hearth steel furnace, the gas being supplied 
by eight circular producers located immedi¬ 
ately below the railroad track. Later, a 
new 12-ton furnace, with circular hearth 
Si feet in diameter, with water-cooled 
doors and flues, circular regenerators and 
removable roof for regenerators and fur¬ 
nace, was put in. The furnace is of special 
design, with an improved reversing gear, 
which in many respects departs radically 
from the usually accepted type of this 
class. The old furnace has been torn down, 
and a second furnace, of the same type as 
the new one, is being put in its place. Bot¬ 
tom casting is generally applied. 

Between the two furnaces will be a large 
pit for making heavy castings from both 
furnaces, if necessary, while in front of 
each furnace is a semi-circular pit. When 
completed, the shop will have two ladle 
cranes, two ingot cranes, and one crane in 
connection with the foundry pit. Parts of 
one of the new cranes, built by the I. P. 
Morris Company, are now on the ground. * 
The older ladle crane and the two ingot 
cranes are by the Morgan Engineering 
Company. 

Immediately adjoining the open-hearth 
melting department a new building, 154 x 
100 feet, has gone up, which contains a 
20-ton hammer. It is of wrought iron 
exclusively, with the exception of the 
guides. To make the foundation for the 
large hammer the excavations were carried 
down to the solid rock, which was covered 
with 2 feet of Portland cement concrete, 
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and then the foundations were carried up 
of cut stone, a free space of 5 inches being 
left between the foundations of each leg of 
the hammer and the foundation of the 
anvil, the entire depth of the foundation 
being about 25 feet, and being achored by 
12 8-inch bolts. A manhole gives access 
to the latter. The anvil has a total hight 
of 11 feet 8 inches, and has a total weight 
of 421,155 pounds, distributed as follows: 


Pounds. 

Two blocks of 49,600 pounds. 99,200 

“ “ 52,600 “ 105,200 

“ “ 54,200 “ 108,400 

One “ 54,300 “ 54,300 

One steel blocks. 18,600 

One anvil-die. 8,100 

Six wrought>iron bands. 2,160 

Four “ bolts. 8,030 

Lead between anvil and timber. 5,700 

Zinc between blocks—1st course. 8,313 

“ “ “ 2d “ 5,122 

u “ “ 3d “ 2,012 

“ “ “ 4th “ 1,018 


Total.421,155 


The base of the anvil is 11 feet 10 inches 
by 15 feet 2 inches. The hammer, which 
was built by the Maerkische Maschinenbau 
Anstalt, has a diameter of 1100 mm. and a 
stroke of 2510 mm., the total hight being 
10.118 m., the falling weight being 40,000 
pounds. The hammer is served by two 
20-ton cranes with a hydraulic pressure of 
700 pounds. They are able to handle 20 
tons each, the diameter of the hydraulic 
cylinder, which is attached to the mast, 
being 25 inches, with 11 foot 8 inch stroke. 
The trolley ram is inches in diameter, 
with 12$ foot stroke, while one ram 8 
inches in diameter, and 2£ foot stroke, 
through rack and pinion, revolves the 
crane. The mast is one of the heaviest 
wrought-iron forgings made in this coun¬ 
try, being 18 feet long. The hammer shop 
contains three re-heatiDg furnaces, one 
with a hearth 13x7 feet 9 inches for two 
10-ton ingots, a second, 20 x 6£ feet, for 
two 8 ton ingots, and the third, 20 feet 9 
inches by 5 feet 8 inches, for twelve 1-ton 
ingots. They are served by hydraulic 
cranes built at Pencoyd, and a hydraulic 
arrangement is also to be put in for with¬ 
drawing the ingots. In the same hammer 
shop are to be two 3-ton axle hammers and 
one 5-ton hammer is also contemplated for 
forging. A new producer plant has been 
built for the hammer forge and other fur¬ 
naces. 

At the time of our visit a new boiler- 
house was being built, 123 x 50 feet 
and 40 feet high,.the contracted space mak¬ 
ing it necessary to build it in two stories 
immediately in front of the retaining wall 
of the railroad track, which thus affords ex¬ 
cellent facilities for handling the coal 
cheaply. Into this house 5000 horse-power 
of Babcock & Wilcox boilers are being put, 
and a number of economizers are also to 
be added. The stack being built in con¬ 
nection with it is to be carried up 30 feet 
with stone and 125 feet with ironwork, 
the total hight being 155 feet and the 
diameter 10 feet in the clear. 

Following the hammer shop is a 20-inch 
blooming mill, with three heating fur¬ 
naces and a small temporary hammer for 
cutting up the billets. On this mill are 
also rolled angles, for which a straight¬ 
ening machine is provided, channels up to 
5 inches, beams up to 6 inches and 0-inch 
rounds. The mill is driven by a 32 x 48 
vertical engine. 

Then follows, in the puddle mill, an 
18-inch mill, rolling plates from 8 inches 
down to 2£ inches, rounds from 0 in¬ 
ches down to 1£ inches, angles from 
4x3 inches to 3 x 3 inches and tees 
from 5 x 2j inches to 3 x 21 inches. 
The puddle mill contains 16 double and 1 
single puddling furnace, with the puddle 
train, squeezer, hot-bed, &c. The works 
are equipped also with three axle hammers, 
one 3000 pounds, one 5000 and one 6000 
pounds. In the finishing mills are a 12- 
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inch mill and a 23-inch beam mill, with 
their complement of heating furnaces, 
shears, hot-beds, saws, straightening ma¬ 
chines, &c. The 23-inch mill makes up to 
15-inch beams and channels. Running 
parallel to the finishing mills are two ma 
chine shops, well equipped with modern 
tools. Further on the bridge shop is 
reached, the old shop having been 200 x 
375 feet. This year the large new shop 
has been added, showu in our engraving 
as the adjoining large square. This is an 
exceedingly handsome structure of great 
span, the roof trusses being designed to 
take a load of 10 tons at any one point. 
In the bridge shop, at the time of our virit, 
two pneumatic riveters of the Allen type 
were being used, while a heavy stationary 
hydraulic riveter was temporarily placed 
in a special building. 

Power Damping Apparatus. 

We illustrate a power dumping appa¬ 
ratus designed by Mr. W. R. Jenkins, of 
the firm of Jenkins & Single, of Belle- 
fonte, Pa., for the Scotia ore mines of 
Messrs. Carnegie Bros. & Co. The object 
was to overcome the objections to the 
“dump” or “tipple” in ordinary use. 
Since its erection about one year ago it 
has been in constant use, and is in every 
way satisfactory. 

The cradle dump as usually built is de¬ 
signed so that when a loaded car is on it 
the center of gravity is above the center of 
the tipple, so that it will turn of its own 
accord and dump the contents of the car. 
The result is that the load is discharged in 
an almost unbroken mass. This is in many 
cases very objectionable, as for instance 
when discharging the contents into a 
pair of rolls to be crushed, or as in the 
case for which the arrangement showm was 
designed, the dumping of the contents 
into a washer in order to separate iron ore 
from the clay, &c.; or the dumping of 
coal with the least breakage of the lumps. 
In any of these cases it is desirable that 
the “material ” be discharged gradually, 
and that it be under control of the opera¬ 
tor, who can, so to speak, feed the con- 
•tents of the car into the receptacle as fast 
as he desires. In the case of the cradle 
operated by gravity it may be well to ex¬ 
plain that after the car is turned upside 
down and emptied the center of gravity is 
again above the center of the tipple, and 
it is brought back into }»osition automatic¬ 
ally by gravity. At least that is the in¬ 
tention, but in practice it is a matter of 
hard work to assist in turning either in 
one direction or the other. The applica¬ 
tion of power to a dump of this kind, so 
far as we are aware, is novel, and the re¬ 
sult eminently satisfactory. 

The tipple used is what is commonly 
known as the cradte dump, one end of 
which next to the circular rail is hooped 
with plate-iron, about 10 inches wide. To 
this is attached a chain, the other end 
being fastened to the drum A in the op¬ 
erating mechanism, which in this instance 
was placed overhead, and is driven by a 
belt on the pulley B. On the same shaft 
with the pulley B is a small paper 
friction pulley C. An intermediate shaft 
D has on one end a large iron friction 
pulley E, and also on the same shaft is a 
small spur pinion gearing into a spur 
wheel on the drum shaft. The end of the 
shaft D is carried by a pillow block, G, 
which is capable of being moved back and 
forth, to permit of the friction pulley E 
being thrown into and out of contact with 
the pulley C, -and also against the station¬ 
ary brake-block H. This movable pillow- 
block is operated by means of a lever, as 
shown. In operation, when a loaded car 
is run into the tipple, the friction pulleys 
are brought into contact and the drum 
set in motion, winding up the chain and 
slowly turning the cratile until the car is ' 


upside down. If necessary at any time, shaft. The material is dumped into steel 
the frictions can be released and the pulley crushing rolls, 4 feet diameter, falling 
brought back against the brake-block and from them into the washers. 

the car held stationary in any position. In M _ 

this manner the operation of dumping can # 

be prolonged to any length of time de- The Union Pipe Mill Company, of Pitts- 
sired. On releasing the friction device, burgh, with a capital stock of $25,000, 



l 


Fig. 2 .—Plan of Overhead Pulley Arrangement. 

POWER DUMPING APPARATUS, MADE BY JENKINS & SINGLE, 
BELLEFONTE, PA. 


the cradle is brought back into its orig- was chartered last week. The stockhold- 
inal position by means of the counter- j ers are James J. Brown, B. Brown, R. .J 
weight O. The gearing was in this case 1 Brown, Joseph Brown and Hugh Mc- 
specded to make one-half a revolution of Elroy. 

the tipple in about 15 seconds. The cars - 

had a capacity of about 30 cubic feet, and The breakwater at Cleveland harbor will 
were filled at the mines by a steam excava- be extended 600 feet, at a cost of $70,000. 
tor, two tipples being used, having a com- The ironwork will be done bv Andrew La 
bincd capacity of 120 cars per hour. Both Coin*, of Cleveland, and the construction 
tipples are operated by the same driving i by Jas. B. Donnelly, of Oswego. 
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THE WEEK. 


Although the exports of petroleum from 
the United States are decreasing in quan¬ 
tity by reason of Russian competition 
they are not declining in value. The re¬ 
port of the Bureau of Statistics shows that 
during the eleven months ended Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1888, 506,153,493 gallons of 

petroleum were exported, at the value of 
$42,549,492. In the corresponding period 
of 1887 the petroleum exports amounted 
to 530,571,678 gallons, of the value of 
$41,246,286. Thus, compared with the 
petroleum traffic of 1887, 24,418,185 gal¬ 
lons less in 1888 brought $1,303,226 
more. 

The lower end of New York City, more 
particularly Wall street, Broadway, and 
the region contiguous, is undergoing a 
complete architec tural change. The meta¬ 
morphosis is so radical that within the 
last ten years the district referred to has 
almost passed recognition. The latest 
movement is the purchase by the Union 
Trust Company of the buildings at 78, 80 
and 82 BroadVay, near Wall street, for 
$1 ,200,000, with the design of erecting on 
the site a splendid structure for their own 
use and for general office purposes. It is 
also reported that the five buildings on 
the southwest comer of Wall and Broad 
streets, opposite the Drexel Building, are 
to be torn down this spring and an office 
building erected at a cost of upward of 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

By advancing several million dollars of 
her own money Miss Mary Garrett, daugh¬ 
ter of the ex-president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, has recovered that 
property from the control of the bankers 
who had advanced $500,000 in furtherance 
of the plans of Samuel Spencer, who is 
now succeeded by Chas. F. Mayer, of 
Baltimore, and it is stated that the policy 
of the road will now be an aggressive one, 
that an independent route to New York 
will be established, and the Staten Island 
terminal work pushed with vigor. 

Leading Pittsburgh manufacturers, 
among whom are B. F. Jones, J. W. 
Chalfant, M. K. Moorhead, Jas. Loughlin, 
Jr. and W. C. Quincy, are forming a dock 
company to build docks on Lake Erie at 
Cleveland and Ashtabula, to facilitate the 
handling of ore. In the same line of 
enterprise are three large docks to be built 
at West Superior, one of which will be 
the largest coal docks on the chain of 
lakes. Another is for the Ohio Coal Com¬ 
pany, and a third tor the Eastern Minne¬ 
sota Railway Company. 

Canadian financial institutions have over 
$23,000,000 loaned in the New York mar¬ 
ket, much of which represents the proi 
ceeds of a loan placed by Canada upon the 
London market last July. The refusal of 
the Government to make a $1,000,000 loan 
direct to the city of Toronto causes much 
complaint. 

Plans for the improvement of the East 
River from Grand street to Thirty-fourth 
street, for the better accommodation of 
the Sound steamboats, have been pre¬ 
sented to the Sinking Fund Commission¬ 
ers from the Dock Board and approved. 
A margin street 175 wide and a new bulk¬ 
head line are proposed. The entire esti¬ 
mated cost $10,000,000. 

The growing importance of New York 
City, which Congressman Cox says will 
have 8,000,000 inhabitants 50 years hence, 
including the suburbs, is assigned as a reason 
for liberal appropriations for the improve¬ 
ment of its harbor. “ At this magnificent 
port, ” said Mr. Cox, ‘ 4 with its two entrances 
—East R ver into Long Island Sound and 
thus to the sea, and through New York 
Harbor via Sandy Hook to the ocean, New 
York imports two-thirds of the merchan¬ 


dise of our country, receives two-thirds of 
the import duties for our Government, 
sends out one-half of the domestic prod¬ 
ucts of the country and gives hospitality 
to one-half of the foreign tonnage trade 
with the United States. Three-fourths of 
the passengers who come from and go to 
foreign countries, including three-fifths of 
all immigrants, find their grand depot at 
New York harbor. While it is admitted 
that New York has so large a preponder¬ 
ance of our commerce, with its exports 
and imports, the appropriation for the 
care of its harbor is grotesquely inade¬ 
quate. This bill, which appropriates $12,- 
000,000, gives $100,000 for New York 
harbor, $20,000 for Gowanus Bay, $150,- 
000 for the Harlem improvement and 
$175,000 for the East River and Hell 
Gate, hardly $500,000.” 

The Merchants’ Bridge and Merchants’ 
Bridge Terminal Company have received 
bids from the King Bridge Company, of 
Cleveland, the Union, of New’ York, and 
the American. Under the best bid, which, 
it is said, w'os accepted, the bridge com¬ 
plete will cost $1,200,000 and the ter¬ 
minals an additional $300,000. The bridge 
will consist of three spans, averaging 522 
feet, and two approaches, each about 425 
feet long, the entire length being a little 
short of a half mile. 

Bids for an armed coast defense vessel of 
4000 tons, to be of materials w’holly Amer¬ 
ican, will be opened by the Navy Depart¬ 
ment February 1. 

The remedy prescribed for rate-cutting 
in railroad transportation is to put men 
who are both honest und capable in control 
of our great corporations. 

Prominent real-estate experts and deal¬ 
ers in New’ York City have employed 
engineers, who are engaged in determin¬ 
ing the cost of a stupendous scheme for an 
arcade, or tunnel, designed to provide a 
thoroughfare on the West Side to remedy 
the long-block nuisance. The distance 
betw r een the principal avenues averages 
about 900 feet, and it is proposed to divide 
the blocks by opening an arcade for foot 
passengers only over a railroad tunnel, or, 
as an alternative, to open a thoroughfare 
for light vehicles, open to the sky, ex¬ 
cept in business sections, where galleries 
could be introduced along the several 
stores facing the street, under a glass roof. 
The expenditure w’ould be mainly in the 
excavation for the tunnel and construction 
of buildings appropriate to each neighbor¬ 
hood. In the residence portions the arcade 
or thoroughfare w r ould need be but a story 
high, admitting of the occupation of all of 
the space above the tunnel but the first 
story for dwellings. In the retail sections 
the arcade might be 50 feet wide, or less, 
and w’ould be lined with rows of neatly 
constructed buildings on either side, fac¬ 
ing the arcade, and available for all kinds 
of retail stores, offices, <&c. One plan is 
to interest the present owners of property 
in a large corporation as shareholders, or 
to carry out the scheme under the pow’er 
of eminent domain. 

Owners of property on the east side 
protest against the monopoly of the piers 
on the East River by rich corporations. 
The piers are being covered with sheds, 
forcing ships which have landed and re¬ 
ceive cargoes there to find wharfage in 
Jersey City or Brooklyn. 

Foreign vessels, according to the report 
of the Commissioners of Navigation, con¬ 
tinue to crow T d us out of the foreign trade, 
even in our ow n ports. British vessels pay 
the largest portion of the foreign tax. Nor¬ 
wegian and German sailing vessels and 
German and French steamships pay a good 
deal of the rest. The tax paid by vessels 
of the United States is less than a quarter 
of that paid by the British vessels, and the 
business done in our ports by the vessels 


of each nationality is in about the same pro¬ 
portion. The figures giving the amount 
of tonnage tax collected from foreign ves¬ 
sels shows to what an alarming extent they 
are encroaching upon a trade that should 
be more largely ours. 

Mr. Robertson, of New Brunswick, of 
Joggins raft notoriety, is endeavoring to 
form a syndicate to promote the new mode 
of transporting logs to market so that the 
waste timber may be utilized. There is 
about to be built on the Washington Ter¬ 
ritory coast a raft consisting of about 
8,000,000 feet, whose destination is Val¬ 
paraiso. Another will be sent to San 
Francisco for a mill on Soceleta Bay, which 
will be stocked entirely by rafts towed 
from Washington and Oregon Territories. 

The Philadelphia police authorities 
charge that at least 150 fires in that city 
during the year were the work of profes¬ 
sional 44 fire-bugs” whose headquarters 
are in New York City. The firm have 
agencies in all the principal cities, that 
their guise is generally that of a glazier, 
and that they are readv to start a fire to 
order, furnishing supplies of clothing when 
desired, on stipulated conditions, also the 
needed chemicals. 

On two recent occasions, once at the 
lower end of Broadway, and again at the 
corner of Maiden Lane and Nassau street, 
the electrical subway has blown up with 
great force, destroying the pipes and iron 
castings. Electrician Wheeler, of the 
Board of Electrical Control, says that 
almost any underground system will work, 
viewed simply as an electrical channel. 
The problem is to get one that will pro¬ 
tect the wires against illuminating and 
sewer gas. Co-operation of competent 
electrical experts in laying subways is the 
only security against constantly recurring 
explosions. 

Engineer Gustav Lindenthal, the pro¬ 
jector of the proposed high bridge over 
the Detroit River, has in contemplation a 
structure which would rank among the 
largest on the continent, with towers not 
less than 300 feet above the water, and the 
superstructure at least as high as that of the 
Brooklyn Bndge. The towers supporting 
the superstructure will be of steel, and 
will stand on stone piers w'hich will be 
founded on rock nearly 100 feet deep. 
These foundations will be put down by 
the pneumatic method, the same that was 
used for the St. Louis and the Brooklyn 
bridges. The location of the piers will 
determine the cost of the bridge. The 
bridge company, Mr. Lidenthal says, 
consist of men of financial resources who 
can carry out what they undertake. 

The German Export Society has decided 
to build the Floating Exhibition Palace 
of Germany, having raised 5,000,000 
marks for the purpose. The plan is to 
sail from port to port showing the superi 
ority of German wares. 44 International 
exhibitions,” says the prospectus, “do not 
occur often enough, and must be supple¬ 
mented in this way.” The vessel is to be 
called the Kaiser Wilhelm, and will be 
the work of German shipyards, and upon 
a scale more magnificent than that of any 
craft afloat. According to plans the ship 
will be 172 m. long, 20 w ide and 14 high. 
It will have four engines propelling as 
many screws. The material w’ill be prin¬ 
cipally German steel. The cost of a two 
years’ tour is estimated at 3,150,000 marks. 
The income from the rented space—1000 
to 1200 marks for each booth—and from 
sales will be, it is thought, at least 7,260,- 
000 marks, leaving a balance of 4,110,800, 
or over 2,000,000 marks annually—ft 
pretty sum on the pages of the ledger. 
Emperor William has promised his aia to 
the enterprise, and it is hoped that the 
vessel will sail from Hamburg on her firet 
voyage in the spring of 1890. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Iron and Steel. 

Under date of the 19th inst. the Laugh- 
lin Nail Company, of Wheeling, W. Ya.,. 
'write us as follows: “ During the greater 

part of November, and all of this month 
to date, we have been shipping at the rate 
of from 8 to 12 carloads of nails per day. 
Since the advance made on the 11th inst. 
we have had numerous inquiries, and have 
taken a good many orders at the new 
price. We are looking for still higher 
prices within another 30 days, and think 
that the outlook for spring business is 
very encouraging.” 

Under a decree of the United States 
Court the Commissioners in Chancery, in 
the case of the Fidelity Trust Insurance 
and Safe Deposit Company, of Philadel¬ 
phia, against the Shenandoah Iron Com¬ 
pany, in Page County, Va., have advertised 
to sell, on January 8, the works and per¬ 
sonal property, 33,000 acres of mineral 
lands, 3 mansions and 77 tenant houses. 
The debt against the company is over 
$800,000. 

The rolling mill of the Straight Fibre 
Iron Company, at Stewart avenue and 
Fortieth street, Chicago, was burned on 
the evening of the 18th inst. The flames 
first appeared on the roof over one of the 
puddling furnaces, just after the night 
turn had gone to work The mill hose 
w^s immediately put into service and the 
fire would have been extinguished easily, 
but a coupling broke, causing delay and 
giving the flames the master} 7 . The city 
engines did not arrive in time to save the 
structure, which was wholly built of wood, 
but thev prevented the fire from com¬ 
municating to the buildings of the Chicago 
Forge and Bolt Company, standing in 
dangerous proximity. The greater part of 
the machinery and equipment of the plant 
has not been seriously damaged, and as 
soon as the insurance is satisfactorily ad¬ 
justed the works will be rebuilt. As the 
loss is well covered by insurance the com¬ 
pany will not suffer financially from that 
cause directly, but the stoppage of the 
works comes most inopportunely, as the 
company had received orders which w ould 
have kept them employed up to their full 
capacity for months. A rough estimate 
places the damage to the property at $50, - 
000 . 

Martel Furnace, of the Martel Furnace 
Company, at St. Ignace, Mich., has been 
blown out for the purpose of repairs. A 
new hearth will also be added. The fur¬ 
nace will remain idle until spring on ac¬ 
count of the difficulty experienced in 
shipping iron during the winter months. 

Raney & Berger, of New Castle, Pa., 
proprietors of the Raney & Berger blast 
furnace at that place, have made a con¬ 
tract with J. P. Witherow, of Pittsburgh, 
for the erection of a new stack, 23 feet 
bosh and 80 feet in hight, and a tower 
hoist of wrought iron attached, to be used 
as a spare stack. It is not the intention 
of the firm to operate more than one 
stack at the same time. 

The Lewis Foundry and Machine Com¬ 
pany, Limited, of Pittsburgh, are en¬ 
gaged in the erection of a 12-inch mer¬ 
chant train, together with the engine and 
rolls, for the Horseshoe Machine Com¬ 
pany, of Anniston, Ala. 

The work of relining Grace Furnace, of 
the Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, which was commenced 
on the first day of the present month, is 
expected to be completed and the furnace 
ready for blast on January 1 next. 

We are informed, on good authority, 
that the Bessemer converting department 
of the new plant of the Alleghenv Bessemer 


Steel Company at Duquesne, Pa., will 
commence operating shortly after the 1st 
of January next. In this way a stock of 
blooms will be secured ready for use for 
rolling into rails as soon as that depart¬ 
ment commences operations, which will 
probably be in March next. 

On the morning of the 14th inst. a tire 
broke out in the Soho Iron Mills, of the 
Moorhead-McCleane Company, at Pitts¬ 
burgh. The main building escaped in¬ 
jury, but the foundry and machine-shop 
were considerably damaged. The loss 
was not large, and was fully covered by 
insurance. 

On Wednesday, the 19th inst., there was 
rolled in the armor-plate mill of the Home¬ 
stead Steel Works of Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., Limited, at Homestead, Pa , a shaft 20 
x 20 inches in diameter and weighing 26,500 
pounds. This one is even more remarka¬ 
ble than the other large shafts rolled in 
this mill a few days ago, since it required 
2x4 inches more reduction from the same 
sized ingot—an octagon 40 inches in diam¬ 
eter. 

The Bessemer steel department of the 
Bellaire Nail Works, at Bellaire, Ohio, 
turned out 6560 tons of finished steel dur¬ 
ing the month of November. The blast 
furnace of this company during the same 
month turned out 3914 tons of Bessemer 
pig iron. 

Rosena Furnace, at New Castle, Pa., 
operated under lease by Oliver Bros. & 
Phillips, of Pittsburgh, for the week end¬ 
ing Saturday, December 8, turned out 1122 
tons of iron. This is the largest output of 
the furnace in the time given since it was 
erected. 

From the Steelton, (Pa.,) Reporter of 
the 22d inst., we take the following in- 
lorraation regarding operations at the 
plant of the Pennsylvania Steel Com¬ 
pany, located at that place: 44 No. 2 Besse¬ 
mer made a heavy run all week, averaging 
900 tons of ingots every 24 hours. No. 1 
open-hearth has both furnaces in opera¬ 
tion on special steel. 1 large pinion and 
several gear-wheels were cast during the 
week. No. 1 blooming mill made a 
medium run. No. 2 had one turn on nail 
plate and the other on rail steel for the 
merchant mill. The hammers were on 
special steels, partly for cruisers. The 
universal mill was on heavy slabs for 
structural purposes. The rail mill made 
a light run and was on 85s, sec. 67, all 
week. The merchant mill was rolling 
rails and billets on the 20-inch train and 
small sizes and shapes on the 13-inch train. 
The frog, switch and signal department is 
very busy, running night and day, with 
plenty of orders. The foundry cast a 
number of gas retorts for shipment. A 
number of molds are in preparation for 
bells and other heavy work which will be 
cast next week. The machine shop is 
busy on new work and the boiler shops, 
blacksmiths and pattern makers are sim¬ 
ilarly employed. 

Notices have been posted at the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works of Carnegie Broth¬ 
ers & Co., Limited, at Braddock, Pa., 
that the wages for December will be paid 
on the basis of rails at $28.50 per ton. 

Swede Furnace, at Swedeland, Pa., 
operated by R. Heckscher & Sons, 
under the superintendence of Albert Wal¬ 
ters, has beaten its own record, making 
515 tons of pig iron last week. 

The American Wire Nail Company, of 
Coyington, Ky., who are building a new 
rod mill at Anderson, Ind., have con¬ 
tracted with Alex. Loughlin & Co., engin¬ 
eers and contractors, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
two natural gas heating furnaces of the 
same size and capacity as those now in use 
at the rod mill of the Joliet Steel Com¬ 
pany, at Joliet, Ill. These furnaces re¬ 


cently turned out 777 tons of finished No. 

5 rods in one week, which, it is claimed, 
beats the record for two furnaces with 
working hearth 7 feet by 18 feet. 

Iflachlnerv. 

The Kilby Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
are running night and day upon heavy 
work for paper mills and cable roads. One 
digester for paper stock is made of lead 
bronze, 7 feet in diameter, 22 feet long, 
and weighs 30,000 pounds. It is cast m 
five sections. The cable road work goes to 
the Pacific coast, and one order will make 
65 carloads. 

The American Brake Company (West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, lessee), of 
St. Louis, have undertaken the improve¬ 
ment of their works on a large scale, and 
at an estimated cost of about $25,000, ac¬ 
counting for both additional machinery 
and new buildings. The new steam plant 
and machinery ordered by the company 
embrace the following: 125 horse-power 
Babcock & Wilcox boiler, with the Verona 
automatic stoker; two new Westinghouse 
engines, one of 65 horse-power for the 
machine shop, and the other, of 35 horse¬ 
power, for the blacksmith shop; large 
steam hammers, including a 1500 pound 
Bement <fc Miles hammer; a drill press that 
will perform the remarkable feat of run¬ 
ning two 4-inch twist drills at the same 
time through iron or steel; six-spindle 
drill press; 2-inch bolt cutter; new fur¬ 
naces, &c. 

Hardware. 

Wiley <fc Russell Mfg. Company, Green¬ 
field, Mass., have recently completed a fire¬ 
proof building to be used as a depository 
for stock. Makers of taps and dies find it 
necessary to carry a great variety of these 
tools in stock, and thousands of small 
bins, neatly arranged in a room 40 x 50 
feet, contain the various sizes, shades of 
sizes, shapes and number of threads kept 
on hand by this company. 

The McCosh Iron and Steel Company, 
of Burlington, Iowa, are erecting a wire¬ 
drawing plant. It will consist of 50 
blocks, and will manufacture wire for their 
barb wire and wire nail machines. A 250 
horse-power engine, built by the Murray 
Iron Works, of the same city, will furnish 
power. 

The American Steel Screw Company, 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000, was in¬ 
corporated at Lima, Ohio, on the 18th 
inst. The company is composed of New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, and a few 
home capitalists. The company has pur¬ 
chased ground and will commence the con¬ 
struction of buildings at once. Employ¬ 
ment will be given to 1000 men. 

The factory of the Putnam Wire Nail 
Company, Greencastle, Ind., was destroyed 
by fire on the 15th. The loss was about 
$11,000, the insurance being $6300. The 
company have not yet decided whether to 
rebuild or not. 

Whitfield & Jacobs, Pontiac, Mich., re¬ 
port large orders for their Buckell safety 
levis, which is being taken hold of by 
£he jobbers. 

M. Bare, Hamilton, Ohio, has sold the 
entire equipment, including machinery, 
patterns, dies, &c., of his hoe manufactory 
to the Chattanooga Tool Company, Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn., who have moved the ma¬ 
chinery to their city, where they will man¬ 
ufacture the full line of hoes and rakes 
formerly made at Hamilton. They have 
also, they advise us, brought the skilled 
labor that operated Mr. Bare’s factory to 
their works at Chattanooga, thereby secur¬ 
ing greatly increased facilities for making 
their old line of handled hoes, drain clean¬ 
ers and neck yokes, as well as the com¬ 
plete line of rakes and eye hoes made by 
Mr. Bare. 
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The wire-nail factory of the Hartman 
Steel Company, Limited, at Beaver Falls, 
Pa,, which has been idle for some weeks, 
resumed operations on double turn on the 
morning of the 18th inst. The wire mill 
department of this firm, which has been 
idle for two months, has partially resumed 
operations, and preparations are being 
made to operate it to its full capacity after 
the first of the year. 

C. H. Amidon, late Amidon & Bastedo, 
has removed his works from their former 
location .on Mam street, Buffalo, to 1451 
Niagara street, occupying the entire upper 
half (second story) of the Josiah Rose 
Iron Works plant. The present factory 
covers an area of 250 x 65 feet, which will 
be occupied in the manufacture of bit 
braces. 

The incorporation of the American Steel 
Screw Company, with works at Lima, Ohio, 
is announced. It is intimated that the 
enterprise will be carried on on a large 
scale. 

Joseph Churchyard’s Sons, Buffalo, 
N. Y., have completed an addition to 
their factory. This addition was ren¬ 
dered necessary by the requirements of 
their refrigerator business, and they have 
now a brick building 56 x 112 feet, four 
stories, adjoining their main building. 
They have also put iq a large-power ele¬ 
vator with a capacity of 80,000 pounds 
and have their entire plant equipped with 
automatic sprinklers as a safeguard against 
fire. They have, however, been extremely 
fortunate in this regal’d, as they have been 
located in their present quarters for 36 
years and have never had a fire in the 
establishment. 

Acme Shear Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., have completed changes ana addi¬ 
tions to their factory, thus obtaining about 
double their former available floor space. 
They have purchased from the estate of 
E. C. Maltby & Son, Sheldon, Conn., the 
entire plant of machinery, tools, dies, pat¬ 
terns, &c., used by them in the manufact¬ 
ure of steel spoons and forks, and will 
continue the manufacture of this line at 
Bridgeport. They expect to be in shape 
to turn out some work by January 1, at 
latest, and to put the goods on the market 
in improved quality and finish. 

The Lambert & Bishop Wire Fence 
Company, of Joliet, Ill., have added to 
their plant a new brick building, 160 x 50 
feet, for storage purposes. They have 
also put in a new Corliss engine and a 
number of new barb-wire machines. 

Under date of the 8th inst. the Lima 
Lock Mfg. Company, recently organized 
at Lima, Ohio, for the manufacture of 
door locks, knobs, and general builders’ 
hardware, write us as follows: “This 
company will commence operations here 
on January 2, 1889, having several large 
buildings which will be arranged tempo¬ 
rarily for our use. Some of the lead¬ 
ing capitalists of this city are interested, 
as well as a few in New York. We start 
up with a large number of orders on hand. 
We have secured the patents, patterns and 
trade of an Eastern concern and will do a 
large business from the start, having 
ample capital at our command.” 

Mlftcellaneooft. 

The Aluminum Brass and Bronze Com¬ 
pany, recently formed for the manufacture 
of aluminum and silicon sheets, rods and 
wire, under the exclusive rights m the 
United States of the Cowles patents, are 
erecting buildings covering 2 acres area 
at Bridgeport, Conn., which are expected 
to be ready in April next. The officers of 
the company are: F. J. Kingsbury, presi¬ 
dent; William Pow r e, treasurer; F. J. 
Kingsbury, Jr., secretary; Dr. Leonard 
Waldo, electrical engineer; Charles 8. 


Morse, mechanical superintendent; Mr. 
Kingsbury is also president of the Scoville 
Mfg. Company, Waterbury, and Mr. Powe 
was formerly connected with Ansonia 
Brass and Copper Company. 

Gordon M. Richardson’s wholesale tin¬ 
ware establishment, at 237 Lake street, 
Chicago, was damaged by fire on the 18th 
inst. The fire originated in the rear of 
the third floor from the effects of an over¬ 
heated stove in the japanning room. The 
supports of the elevator machinery at the 
top of the building were weakened by the 
flames and it fell through to the second 
floor, causing much damage. The fire was 
extinguished before the building w*as com¬ 
pletely destroyed. Mr. Richardson’s loss 
will not exceed $5000, which is fully cov¬ 
ered by insurance. 

Last week the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis Railroad Company let a con¬ 
tract for the building of 2000 freight cars, 
divided as follows: 1000 box cars to the 
Ohio Falls Car Company, at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., 500 stock cars to the Missouri Car 
Company, St. Louis, and 500 gondolas to 
the Peninsular Car Company, of Detroit. 

The following corporations have recently 
been organized under the laws of Illinois: 
Chicago Car-Brake Company, capital 
$200,000, to manufacture attachments; in¬ 
corporators, J. N. Young, G. B. Quigg 
and Edward Lewis. Brownlev Brake 
Shoe Company, Chicago, capital $200,000, 
to manufacture brake-shoe bushings and 
kindred appliances; incorporators, J. K. 
Allen, M. 8. L. Rickey and L. P. Conover. 


Coal and Modern Civilization. — 

Prof. J. 8. Newberry, in a lecture on 
“Coal, the Dominant factor in Modern 
Civilization,” recited the formation and 
history of coal, and then proceeded to 
show that, though ancient civilizations 
had progressed without its use, the period 
since the extensive use of coal has given 
the present age so great an impetus m in¬ 
dustrial affairs that men would be reduced 
to the condition of the Dark Ages if they 
were suddenly deprived of its use. “It 
is estimated,” he said, “that with the 
average engines now in use about 1,500,000 
foot pounds are practically evolved from 
the combustion of a pound of coal and 
are available in the performance of any 
work done. In other words, the combus¬ 
tion of a ton of coal yields a powder equiv¬ 
alent to that of six men. and a well- 
grown boy throughout the year. In round 
numbers the annual production of coal in 
this country is now 100,000,000 tons; in 
Great Britain 160,000,000. This vast quan¬ 
tity of condensed force will be seen to be 
equivalent to 1,000,000,000 men working 
for a year. When we realize that all this is 
an element utterly wanting in the lives of 
the ancients, and that it has been almost 
entirely added to pre-existent agencies 
within the last hundred years, we must 
concede that it has been a most important 
factor in our material progress, and not 
without potent, we may almost say con¬ 
trolling, influence on the occupations, 
habits, manners, morals, and politics of 
those nations which have fallen heir to the 
most abundant supplies of this precious 
material.” 

The pontoon bridge over the Missouri 
River at Nebraska City is probably the 
longest in the world. Its length across 
the navigable channel is 1074 feet, while 
the back channel is traversed by a cause¬ 
way 1050 feet long, supported on cribs. 
The charter for this bridge has been held 
for 12 years, because of the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining financial support for a project which 
appeared so impracticable. It is stated 
j that the entire bridge was built in 28 days, 

| at a cost not exceeding $18,000, by Col. 
S. N. Stewart, of Philadelphia, assisted by 
I Gen. Lyman Banks, of Iowa. The draw T 


is V-shaped, with the apex down stream. 
It is operated by the current and con¬ 
trolled by one man. The clear span is 
528 feet. The bridge was completed in 
August and is doing good service. It will 
be removed during the ice season. 


The Population of the United States. 


The total vote cast at the last Presiden¬ 
tial election was 11,340,518, an increase of 
2,136,090 over .1880. Assuming that the 
vote cast in 1888 bore the same relation to 
the total population as the vote of 1880 
bore to the total population in the census 
year, it would appear that there has been a 
growth of 10,396,503 in eight years, and 
that a count of heads at the present time 
would show a population of 59,767,843 in 
the United States. It appears that the 
population in each State in 1880, and the 
apparent population in 1888, are as follows: 


Alabama.. 


Population 
in 1880. 
1,262,505 

Apparent 
pop. in 1888. 
1,541,583 

Arkansas. 


802,525 

1,089,952 

California. 


864,694 

1,299,428 

Colorado.. 


194,327 

320,008 

Connecticut. 


622,700 

708,298 

Delaware. 


146,608 

145,956 

Florida. 


269,493 

346,392 

Georgia. 


1,542,180 

1,414,353 

Illinois. 


3,077,871 

3,662,916 

Indiana. 


1,978,301 

2,255,185 

Iowa. 


1,624,615 

2,020,650 

Kansas. 


996,096 

1,618,073 

Kentucky. 


1,648,690 

2,137,542 

Louisiana. 


939,946 

1,106,448 

Maine. 


648,936 

571,129 

Maryland. 


934,943 

1,144,368 

Massachusetts.... 


1,783,085 

2,167,71# 

Michigan.. 


1,636,987 

2,186,186 

Minnesota. 


780,773 

1,280,217 

Mississippi. 


1,131,597 

1,112,584 

Missouri.. 


2,168,380 

2,803,075 

Nebraska. 


452,402 

555,522 

Nevada. 


62,266 

41,609 

New Hampshire.. 


346,991 

386,852 

New Jersey.. 


1,131,116 

1,366,834 

New York. 


5,082,871 

6,079,732 

North Carolina.. 


1,899,750 

1,675,225 

Ohio. 


3,198,062 

8,712,856 

Oregon. 


174,768 

259,799 

Pennsylvania.... 


4,282,891 

4,785,189 

Rhode Island.... 


276,531 

383,219 

South Carolina.. 


995,577 

461,477 

Tennessee.... 


1,542,359 

1,912,717 

Texas. 


1,591,749 

2,088,928 

Vermont. 


332,286 

37^671 

2,159,060 

Virginia.. 


1,512,565 

West Virginia.... 


618.457 

857,633 

Wisconsin. 


1,315,497 

1,729,461 

Totals.. 


49,371,340 

59,767,843 

Illinois has increased 585,045; Kansas, 

611,977; Michigan, 

549,249; 

Minnesota, 

499,444; Missouri, 

634,695; 

New York, 

996,861; Ohio, 
502,298; Texas, 

514,794; Pennsylvania, 

497,197, and Virginia, 
South Carolina shows an 

646,495 souls. 


apparent decline of 534,100 inhabitants. 


Southern Pig Iron Freights. —The 

Southern Railway and Steamship Associa¬ 
tion has issued a rate-sheet for January, 
making the rate to Chicago and Detroit 
from Birmingham, $4.15 ; from Chat¬ 
tanooga, $3.90, and from Sheffield, $3.90; 
to Cincinnati, $2.90, $2.40 and $2.65, 
respectively; to Cleveland, $4.15, $3.65 
ana $3.90; to St. Louis, $3.40, $3.15 and 
$2.95; to Kansas City, $5.64, $5.64 and 
$5.19; to Louisville, $2.65, $2.40 and 
$2.40, and to Pittsburgh, $4.80, $4.30 
and $4.55, respectively. 


The Goulds, Austin and Caldwell Com¬ 
pany have been incorporated at Chicago, 
with a capital of $100,000. The incor¬ 
porators are Frederick C. Austin, Robert 
W. Caldwell and Seabury S. Gould. The 
company will conduct a manufacturing 
business auxiliary to the business of the 
well-known firm of Goulds & Austin, of 
Chicago. As all the details of the new 
undertaking have not been completed fur¬ 
ther particulars are withheld until that is 
accomplished. 
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David Williams, - - • Rvjduahea and pnonnuton. 

Chad. Kircmhoff, Jr., - ecmton. 

Geo. W. Cope, - - - aeeociate editon, cmicaoo 

Richaro R. Williams, - - handwaas eoiton. 

John S. Kino, - - - - boninem manaoen. 


The Short-Haul Clause. 

Judging from surface indications we 
may expect an effort to be made toward 
altering the Interstate Commerce law. 
The New York Tribune recently said: 
“ There are signs that a radical change in 
the law will soon be demanded—not mere 
modifications of detail, but vital and far- 
reaching changes—which amount in the 
aggregate to a new and different system.” 
One of the clauses of the present law to 
which grave objections are raised by our 
railway managers is the section forbidding 
a greater charge for a shorter than for a 
longer haul. It is to this that the rail¬ 
roads west of Chicago attribute much of 
the falling off of net earnings shown in 
their reports. But is this clause a direct 
cause of such losses? Itather let us say it 
is the effect of circumstances affecting 
the revenues of the company at once in¬ 
stead of slowly, as before. 

To illustrate our meaning let us take the 
•everal roads between Chicago and Omaha, 
the rate between these places on a certain 
line of staple manufacture being assumed 
to be 50 cents. Let us also suppose that 
on railroad A there is a local factory mak¬ 
ing this article as well as at Chicago. 
Under the old plan, if railroad B cut this 
rate one-half between the termini, railroad 
A would do the same, but leaving the 
local manufactory to pay 50 cents as be- 
foi$. While this continued the total reve 
nues of railroad A would not be as 
much reduced as though the cut rate 
of 25 cents applied at once to the 
local station. Having assumed that the 
article was a staple, and one upon which 
the margin of profit was very close, the 
through rate of 25 cents from Chicago to 
Omaha would in a very short time make 
itself felt in the sales of the local factory 
still paying one-quarter of a cent per pound 
more than the Chicago competitor. The 
manufacturer would begin a series of ap¬ 
peals to the general freight agent of bis 
road. He would justly argue that his 
factory was competing in Omaha with the 
Chicago factory just as certainly as though 
the two plants stood side by side. There 
was, he might continue, one great differ¬ 
ence between them and that was that rail¬ 
road A got the carriage of all his goods, 
supplies in and product out, while the 
shipments of the Chicago factory would 
be divided among the several roads. 
Hence, the best policy was to encourage 
and strengthen the local factory, of whose 
traffic the railroad was sure. These argu¬ 
ments could not but meet with the ap¬ 
proval of the clear-headed railroad man¬ 
ager, and so in time the local rate would 
be reduced from 50 cents per hundred to 
the through cut rate of 25 cents. By the 
operation of the short-haul clause this re¬ 
duction would be made at once, while 
under the old system the reduction would 
indeed come in time, but only under press¬ 


ure of argument and appeal. So we say 
that this short-haul prohibition is not in 
itself a cause of reduction in local revenue, 
but merely compels the prompt adjustment 
of rates w'hich are competitive between 
factory and factory. 

This adjustment of rates between one 
particular manufactory and another is one 
of the difficult problems of tariff making, 
but also one of the most important. It is 
complicated by competition between 
water and rail carriers, but, though sub¬ 
ject to exceptions such as the need of earn¬ 
ing fair returns, in the long run the one 
factory must be put upon even terms in 
the market as against the other if the car¬ 
rier desires to see his traffic retained. 
The pinching of local industries in order 
to sustain a rate war on through traffic, 
aside from its injustice, is one of the most 
foolish practices from a business point of 
view in which a railroad can indulge. It 
is, in truth, killing the goose which lays 
the golden egg. As a matter of fact, 
these principles are recognized by leading 
men, who, nevertheless, inconsistently 
condemn the short-haul prohibition, 
though it puts their principles in concrete 
form. Subject to exceptions, as all broad 
theories of trade or political economy must 
be, the prohibition of high local as com¬ 
pared with 1ow t through rates is certainly 
correct. 


Late Developments in Brazil 

Since our last editorial on Brazilian 
affairs in August everything has gone on 
smoothly. Dom Pedro II. continues in 
fair health in his retreat in the coun¬ 
try at Petropolis. A good deal of 
his former visiting of public depart¬ 
ments and of institutions is now dis¬ 
charged by his daughter, the ex-regent, 
Princess Isabel, and her husband. The 
Government and Ministry have pledged 
themselves to turning over a new r leaf 
since the slavery question is out of the 
way. The reactionary policy of the last 
ten years is reversed, and the country in¬ 
augurates the new era with heavy expendi¬ 
tures on immigration and public works, 
which must 'be met by additions to the 
large foreign debt of the nation. Brazil 
is about to enter upon a period of expansion, 
dear to engineers and contractors, and 
usually very dear, indeed, to the nation 
that pays. The new policy has been 
greatly favored in its advocacy by the ad¬ 
vance of exchange to 27± pence per mil- 
reis (the first time since 1876)—that is, 
to about } per cent, above gold, par, the 
paper money thus achieving the rare re¬ 
sult of being worth in the market more 
than the gold it pretends to promise to 
pay. There is even a prospect of a fur¬ 
ther appreciation of treasury bills, in¬ 
asmuch as the incoming tide of British 
gold which has produced the phenomenon 
has not yet reached its maximum, and may 
continue to the close of the year. The 
passage of the new Banks of Issue bill is 
also of the greatest importance. Under 
its provisions the banks of issue are author¬ 
ized to circulate their own bills upon a 
reserve of one-third gold, the remainder 
being guaranteed by deposits of 4^ per 
cent, national stock, to be created for the 
guarantee of the issues of the banks author¬ 
ized by the measure. To a considerable 
extent the appreciation of paper money 
has, of course, also been brought about 


by the restoration of confidence in the 
future of Brazil, since the decree of 
emancipation of May 13 has been fob 
lowed by no disorder and by less dis¬ 
organization of labor on the coffee estates 
than had been anticipated. The large 
crop of 8,000,000 bags of coffee has been 
secured, the freedmen working, it is true, 
a little sluggishly, and picking negligently, 
many of them, yet the work has been 
performed, and the coffee has been gradu¬ 
ally advancing in value, so that.to-day it 
brings 17 cents in New York, against the 
highest point reached in June, 1887, which 
was 22-J cents, the Brazil crop then being 
short. In other words, Brazil has this 
year been singularly fortunate in this item 
of coffee. Meanwhile sugar also brings 
nearly 1 cent more per pound in New Yoik 
than it did last year, and, though late, 
the Brazilian crop is ample. 

In spite of the willingness of the former 
slaves to perform plantation work in the 
provinces of Silo Paulo and Bahia, both 
these provinces have taken immediate 
steps through their respective Legislatures 
to procure immigrants from Europe by the 
hundreds of thousands, and since August 
last Italian laborers are pouring into Brazil. 
They get free passage for themselves and 
families per steamer direct ; upon arrival 
agricultural implements are given them 
free and a week’s provisions; besides in 
money $12 to $30 each single colonist, and 
families $30 to $60, of our money. These 
advances they have to refund gradually 
out of their earnings. Those who prefer 
go into farming for their own account, 
may rent tracts of provincial land in lots 
of 15 or 30 hectares, the hectare equaling 
2± acres, or may buy such lands on easy 
terms. These inducements, in pamphlet 
shape, have been translated into Italian and 
other languages; emigrant agents are act¬ 
ively at work throughout Southern Europe, 
in Portugal, Spain, and especially in Italy, 
and the result is a swelling current of im¬ 
migration into Brazil such as never has 
been seer. As the climate of Sfio Paulo is 
healthy, and very nearly temperate, the 
great coffee region of that province at¬ 
tracts the new-comers particularly. The 
planters thus fully gain their point; 
whether the former slaves in the future 
work with a will or not, they will have no 
lack of white labor as good or even more 
reliable, and the high price of coffee en¬ 
ables them to pay liberal wages. Both 
Sflo Paulo and Bahia have discarded the 
Chinese from the very commencement, 
thereby avoiding a serious mistake. 

The credit of Brazil is now better estab¬ 
lished in Europe than ever. In April last 
the firm of Rothschild & Sons in London 
negotiated for the Government a loan of 
£6,000,000; subsequently the Government 
sold to a British syndicate lfb Leopoldine 
Railway for the sum of £7,000,000, and 
since then railway, provincial and munici¬ 
pal loans have been placed to a smaller 
amount or are still in course of negotiation. 

On July 1 8573 km. of railway were in 
running order in Brazil, 1310 being built 
and 3597 authorized to be added, which 
will, when finished, constitute a total of 
13,480 km. Of this total 4624 will be 
Government lines, 2797 with the interest 
guaranteed by the Government, 245 pro¬ 
vincial, 2805 writh interest guaranteed by 
provinces, 2917 private without interest 
guarantee and 92 tramways. Now great 
international schemes are being taken m 
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hand, in which to some extent American 
and Canadian capitalists will also be inter¬ 
ested. One is the South American trans¬ 
continental scheme of extending the Bahia 
Central Railroad from Bahia to Arica on 
the Pacific, via San Francisco, in the 
province of Minas, Goyaz, Cuyaba and 
Oruro (Bolivia). The distance is calcu¬ 
lated at 5700 km., and Bolivian trade is 
also to pass over it. 

At the same time a syndicate of Cana¬ 
dian and American capitalists is reported 
to be undertaking a vast scheme for the 
development of the natural resources of 
the interior of Brazil. The syndicate in¬ 
cludes Mayor Abbott of Montreal, who is 
a director of the Canadian Pacific, and 
Mr. Duncan McIntyre, an ex-director of 
the same company. No contracts for the 
carrying out of the scheme have been 
made, the Brazilian authorities agreeing to 
pay all preliminary expenses if the plans 
should prove unsatisfactory. Concessions 
to the syndicate will include mining rights 
for 99 years on the Rio Tocantins and 
tributaries and the privilege of purchasing 
all the land required at 1 cent per acre. 
The ball is thus fairly put in motion. All 
we can say is that with the growing well- 
to-do condition of Brazilian planters, in 
spite of the loss of their slaves, and the 
confidence which Brazil inspires on all 
hands, the great South American empire 
seems to be on the eve of a most promising 
future, which will be all the better for 
American trade. 


Additions to Productive Capacity. 

In many lines of manufacture the United 
States would appear to be overstocked. 
The capacity of existing establishments is 
far beyond the demand for the class of 
goods which they produce. The iron and 
steel trades abound in instances of this 
kind, which need not be particularized, as 
they are so familiar to all. In these 
branches prices are so low that proprietors 
of works have ceased to make calculations 
of possible profits, but are racking their 
brains to devise new methods of economiz¬ 
ing so as to be able to reduce the cost of 
their goods to the selling level. Combina¬ 
tions, pools, agreements to restrict pro¬ 
duction and other artificial means of con¬ 
trolling the market and enhancing values 
have been tried, abandoned and tried 
again without success, until manufacturers 
are discouraged. Some of them are with¬ 
drawing permanently from the struggle, 
disgusted with the necessity which con¬ 
fronts them of paying for the privilege of 
manufacturing what the public requires. 
Yet there is not an established industry in 
this country in which additions to pro¬ 
ductive capacity are not being made at the 
present time, even including within the 
scope of this assertion the branches of 
trade which are obviously unrein unera- 
tive. 

This seems to be an inexorable law of 
the establishment of manufacturing indus¬ 
tries. The United States now possesses 
ample capital seeking investment, experi¬ 
enced business men in almost every branch 
of manufacture thus far developed and a vast 
army of skilled workers to man any new 
venture or to meet the demand for an in¬ 
creased force in an enlarged factory. If a 
new section of the country is found to offer 
advantages for the seat of an industry the 
location is soon tested by some restless, 


enterprising spirit with sufficient means to 
make the venture or with th3 requisite ad¬ 
dress to interest others possessing the 
means. The growth in population of 
sparsely settled districts making new trade 
centers, the discovery of natural resources 
previously unsuspected, the increase in 
transportation facilities and lowering of 
freight rates by the construction of new 
lines of railroad, all have their effect on 
the growth and dissemination of manu¬ 
facturing industries, particularly when a 
country is peopled by a race eager to bet¬ 
ter its condition and ready at any time to 
change its location for a new one offering 
such an opportunity. To such a move¬ 
ment, involving a steady increase in pro¬ 
ductive capacity, even a financial panic is 
scarcely a check. 

The greatest increase in manufacturing 
establishments naturally occurs when prices 
are high and profits large, either through 
an extraordinary demand or a scarcity in 
the supply brought about by combinations 
or other artificial influences. A strong 
argument against combinations is that they 
may in time intensify the evil of excessive 
competition and low prices, which they 
are created to alleviate, by inviting further 
investments of capital in the business as 
soon as it is made profitable. Yet, if 
this is the only argument to be advanced 
against combinations it lacks conclusive¬ 
ness, because the unprofitableness of an 
industry by no means prevents others from 
engaging in the same line, firmly believing 
that they will be able to produce at less 
cost than the unfortunates already in the 
business or in some other way will secure 
an advantage over them. Outside in¬ 
fluences are also having a decided effect on 
our present manufacturing development. 
There are speculative builders of manu¬ 
facturing enterprises, who locate works at 
presumably good points, equip them with 
improved machinery, and launch them if 
possible when a wave of prosperity appears 
to be looming up in the distance. Land 
and town-lot speculations play their part 
also, quite a number of works recently put 
in operation or now in course of 
erection owing their origin to schemes 
of this character rather than to what might 
be termed legitimate trade influences. 

Those who are waiting for a return of 
prosperity to come after our industries 
cease to grow, and who hope by keeping 
down prices to deter others from engaging 
in manufacturing enterprises or enlarging 
their works, apparently have a weary wait 
before them. They might as well stand 
on the banks of a river until the water 
runs by so that they can cross dry-shod. 
If they hope to continue in business them¬ 
selves they must energetically determine to 
better their machinery, introduce more 
economical methods, remove nearer to 
sources of supplies of raw materials or 
nearer to their natural markets, or adapt 
their plant to the production of some 
specialty which is not overdone—if they 
can find it. 

The R& Umberto, recently launched for 
the Italian Government, is the largest war 
vessel in the world, her displacement be¬ 
ing 13,298 tons. She is 400 feet long by 
70 feet 9 inches broad, and draws 29 feet 
of water. The armor on her barbettes is 
19 inches thick, and she is fitted with a 3 
inch steel protective deck as well. Her 
main armament will be four 104-ton guns 
aud twelve of 4£ tons, while her engines 
are expected to give a speed of 18 knots. 


Convict Labor in Texas.—n,. 


BY JOHN B IKK INBINE, PHILADELPHIA^ 

Having described existing conditions, 
the queries suggested may be taken up. 

1. Is the employment of convict labor 
prejudicial to free labor? 

All men in the Texas penitentiaries, be¬ 
fore their incarceration, belong to one or 
the other of two classes: they were either 
workers or loafers. If they were work¬ 
men they competed with other workmen; 
if they were loafers they lived off of others 
who worked. If the State forces the con¬ 
victs to work it does not add to the actual 
number of workers, except in so far as it 
makes use of one wiio did nothing for 
himself or was of no use, but, rather, a 
detriment to others. Is not free labor 
rather benefited than otherwise by having 
a less proportion of taxes required for 
prison expenses, and by having ex-con- 
victs returned to the community educated 
to do something helpful? 

2. Does not the State become a damag¬ 
ing competitor with private enterprise? 

There seems little reason to expect such 
a result if the present policy—that of mak¬ 
ing the penitentiaries self-supporting—is 
followed; if the State is willing to lose 
money on its manufacture, then the use of 
convict labor may be an injury to private en¬ 
terprise Reports show that the cost of feed¬ 
ing, clothing, guarding and caring for 
the State convicts, not including any in¬ 
terest on money invested in buildings or 
lands, is about 50 cents per capita per day, 
but there are a large number w ho are not 
actual producers; the office, the hospital, 
the kitchen, the laundry, the repairs of 
shoes and clothing, the cleaning of cells, 
buildings, <fcc., all take from the number 
actually engaged in productive labor, 
bringing the cost per capita to probably 60 
cents per day. But, as this compensation is 
based on 365 days per annum, and as the 
men work but six days per week, the 
actual cost of convict labor per working 
day does not fall much below 70 cents per 
day per man. The fact of the blast-furnace 
working continuously does not seriously in¬ 
fluence this, as the number of men em¬ 
ployed on Sunday is small, and each man 
receives 60 cents for his extra time. 
Other cqpditions also add to the actual 
cost of convict labor. In case of inclement 
weather no outside work, such as mining 
ore, chopping w T ood or farm work, is per¬ 
mitted, a light rain throughout which free 
labor would work being considered as 
sufficient cause for bringing the convicts 
under shelter. As a rule, the convicts 
work because the State demands it, or 
because it is a relief to the monotony of 
prison life, the incentive which a free 
laborer has to earn a living for himself and 
loved ones is missing, and, although there 
are many instances where convicts put en¬ 
thusiasm into their work, it cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be the rule. Again, the manage¬ 
ment must be careful to avoid overtaxing 
convicts, for the public sentiment, which 
was offended by the now extinct contract 
system, would champion, without investi¬ 
gation, the cause of any convicts whose 
friends should find them to be as they sup¬ 
posed, overworked. But the policy pur¬ 
sued by the Penitentiary Board has been 
to favor the establishment of industries in 
Texas, and not to sell its products below 
the market. In fact, one strong argument 
favoring the location of the penitentiary 
at Rusk was to develop the State resources 
and to encourage industries. That this 
result will follow is evident, for private 
enterprise is now erecting a blast 
furnace within 3 miles of the Rusk 
Penitentiary, and about this other indus¬ 
tries are expected to center. If the State 
was a damaging competitor, capital would 
hardly come nght beside the State fur- 
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nace, but seek a location elsewhere. The 
establishment of the iron industry at the 
penitentiary has been the instigating cause 
ior the selection of New Birmingham as a 
site for industries, and the penitentiary 
officials have given every assistance possi¬ 
ble to the enterprise. The contract for 
the State capitol castings was awarded to 
the penitentiary as much from State pride 
as on account of the price paid, for its bid 
closely approached the proposals of outside 
parties. 

The appropriations made at the hist 
Legislature were for improvements, and 
not for prison sustenance. The total 
amount appropriated was about $10 per 
convict per annum, so that even had it 
been used for maintenance it shows that 
the burden ia lifted from the taxpayers by 
the convicts. But the Texas penitentiaries 
are practically self-sustaining, and if the 
management is continued so as to secure 
this there appears to be no reason why the 
State should be a damaging competitor 
with any industry properly established and 
managed. 

3. Is the system of punishment reform¬ 
atory and sufficiently severe to encourage 
the reduction of the number, or, rather, 
the proportion, of criminals? 

Immediately upon entering the peniten¬ 
tiary a convict, after bathing, assumes the 
distinct clothing furnished by the State, 
-and realizes that he is no more a free man. 
His time belongs to the State; he is con¬ 
stantly under surveillance; he has no choice 
as to the disposition of his time, but must 
rigidly adhere to the rules established for 
prison discipline, and he must recognize 
that there is no relief except such as he 
earns by meritorious conduct. He must 
rise at the time assigned, arrange his cell, 
march in line to breakfast, eat the plain 
but substantial fare provided, march out 
under guard to his work, receiving his 
ta id-day meal either at work or in the din¬ 
ing hall; then resume work and march to 
supper, after which he is searched and 
locked in his cell. Then, unless deprived 
of the privilege by reason of insubordina¬ 
tion or misbehavior, he may read books 
obtained from the prison library or write 
until the time for bed, but what he reads 
or what he writes is subject to inspection 
by the officials. In fact, whatever he does 
impresses him with the knowledge that he 
has forfeited his right to freedom. 

He might possibly receive more severe 
mental punishment by solitary confine¬ 
ment, but this would only last as long as 
the mind was active, and he might de¬ 
vote his time to taming mice or other 
harmless divertisements. He would re¬ 
ceive greater physical punishment by the 
stocks or thumb-screws, but would either 
the mental blank or the physical torture 
reform him? Is not his punishment just 
as severe as far as it affects him by de¬ 
priving him of any choice as to what he 
shall do, wear or eat, except within nar¬ 
row limits, and compelling him to exert 
himself, so that he will not be a burden to 
the community whose peace he has 
offended? Is not active work better dis¬ 
cipline and more christianlike than a brief 
daily aimless walk for the exercise neces¬ 
sary to keep a man from dry rot? Is not 
the attention which he must bestow on 
his work better use for his brain and for 
the community than the useless mental 
wanderings of solitary confinement? The 
discipline is rigid, and infractions of the 
rules are promptly punished—first by de¬ 
priving the convict of privileges, next by 
confinement, except during working hours, 
to darkened cells; finally, the whip is 
used, but only on written orders from the 
superintendent. On the other hand, good 
benavior earns the privilege of extra cell 
furniture, the use of the library and 
other privileges which may seem of small 
importance to outsiders, but are of great 
moment to the convicts. The only ques¬ 
tion which is suggested is whether the 


freedom of association, which outside 
work permits, is demoralizing; but the 
disposition of the force of convicts and 
the constant surveillance to which they 
are subject reduce this risk, and a man 
may run just as much chance of profiting 
by the good influences which he receives 
from one brother convict as in the bad 
which he may absorb from another. The 
confidence reposed in “ trusties ” would 
seem to indicate that the discipline is 
sufficiently severe for punishment, and 
yet humanitarian enough, to aid in refor¬ 
mation. The proportion of criminals to 
the population must be determined by 
statistics which are not at hand. In a 
State where the population grows as 
rapidly as that of Texas, and which draws 
into it so much of the element which con¬ 
founds license with liberty, it is probable 
that the number of convicts is on the in¬ 
crease, and there are undoubtedly those 
who, after being released, return to the 
penitentiary. But, without claiming ex¬ 
pert knowledge upon prison reform, the 
conclusions arrived at commend the sys¬ 
tem employed at the Rusk Penitentiary, 
which appears to be for the good of the 
State and the convict. 

It is, however, difficult to become ac¬ 
customed to the presence of armed guards 
and to the knowledge that the lash is 
among the possible punishments. Of 
punishments the prison rules provide that 
“the severer modes of punishment, and 
especially whipping, shall only be resorted 
to after milder means have failed to bring 
the offender to terms. A sergeant desir¬ 
ing an order to whip a convict must make 
an application in writing to the inspector 
stating fully the offense, and that other 
means had been tried and tailed to produce 
the desired effect. 

“In whipping, a leather strap, about 
inches wide and 2 feet long, fastened in a 
wooden handle, shall be used, and care 
must be taken not to break the skin. 
Every officer inflicting this or any other 
punishment will be held to a strict account 
that it is not abused. 

‘ ‘ A guard inflicting punishment, even 
by order of the sergeant, shall be promptly 
discharged. 

“No convict shall l>e made in any man¬ 
ner to punish another convict.” 

Whether the system employed in treat¬ 
ing convicts in the State penitentiaries in 
Texas is the best must be left to the de¬ 
cision of others who have made prison re¬ 
form a study. But the condition, appear¬ 
ance, health and general bearing of the 
convicts in the Rusk Penitentiary give evi¬ 
dence of fair treatment, good food and 
rigid discipline, and is in marked contrast 
with the condition of affairs in New York 
State prisons as set forth in the Tribune of 
December 5, from which the following ex¬ 
tract is made: 

Albany, December 4.—The State prisons 
are in a wretched condition. There are 1000 
idle convicts in Sing Sing, 600 at Dannemora 
and 1000 at Auburn, making a total of 2600 
convicts who are daily locked up in their cells 
in the State prisons because there is no work 
for them to do. This misfortune to the State 
is caused by the law passed in July by the 
, Legislature forbidding the sale of any goods 
made by the convicts, and restricting the 
profitable labor of the convicts to the manu¬ 
facture of articles needed by the prisons or by 
charitable institutions. Experience has shown 
that the charitable institutions already manu¬ 
facture for themselves with their own inmates, 
17,608 in number, 60 per cent, of the clothing 
and other articles they need. Experience has 
also shown that 150 convicts out oi the total of 
3008 can manufacture all the goods that are 
yearly needed bv the prisons and charitable 
institutions. Ail the wardens reported that 
the convicts were suffering in health owing to 
their enforced idleness, and expressed fears 
that before spring there would be much sick¬ 
ness in the prisons. The prisons were also, they 
reported, running behind badly in a financial 
way. In another year, if the present misera¬ 
ble system is continued, the taxpayers of the 
State will be compelled to make good a de¬ 
ficiency of $400,000. That will be the cost to 
the State of supporting the convicts in idleness. 


Analysis of Chrome Steel . 

Two graduates of the Steven* JnfltitBfa 
of Hoboken, N. J., B. Franklin Hart Jr7 
and Julius Calisch, prepared a on 
chrome steel, its manufacture and toes. 
They review the literature of the subject, 
allude to the manufacture of chrome steel 
at Brooklyn, recall the tests of the alloy 
in connection with its use on the fit Loom 
bridge and go into details of the methods 
of analyses employed by them. It is in 
the direction of anaylses that original work 
appears to have been done. We quote be¬ 
low the results of their determination*, 
with all the decimals which are dear to the 
young chemist: 
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All the samples analyzed were the prod¬ 
uct of the Chrome Steel Works, at Brook¬ 
lyn, No. 1 steel being used for turning, 
planing and other tools used for purpose* 
requiring a steady cut. No. 3 steel is 
made for all kinds of fine edge tools, chip¬ 
ping chisels and machine-shop tools of 
every description. Magnet steel, as the 
name indicates, is used for permanent 
magnets, and rock drill steel for mining, 
quarry and stone-cutters’ use. 


Board of Railway Control.— Sub¬ 
stantial progress has been made during the 
last w eek in the formidable task of bring¬ 
ing all the leading trunk-line railway cor¬ 
porations into harmonious action with 
reference to freight and passenger traffic. 
As if supplementary to recent action which 
promises well for the establishment of per¬ 
manent and equitable rates on merchandise 
bound East or West, the officials of West¬ 
ern roads now announce that an agree¬ 
ment affecting their properties has been 
reached, after protracted conferences. 
Western and Southwestern rates, it is 
promised, will be restored after January 
1. Conferences of the Western Freight 
Association were followed by meetings of 
railway managers in this city, at which the 
subject was fully considered, with the re¬ 
sult of giving sanction ttf the agreement 
entered into by nearly all the roads west 
of Chicago, each of the presidents pledg¬ 
ing himself personally to see that equit¬ 
able rates are made and enforced. Sev¬ 
eral large banking houses representing 
foreign holders of railroad securities were 
parties to the proceedings, all alike seem¬ 
ing desirous of reconciling their interests 
and conforming in the most liberal sense 
to the requirements of the Interstate law. 
The practical result is the formation of 
a Board of Control, with all concerned 
mutually pledged to maintain rates on a 
sound business basis. At any meeting of 
stockholders it will be possible to oust 
from his position any reckless official, for 
the protection of investors. 
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The Indiana Natural Gas District. 

ii. 


ANDERSON. 

Some very important manufacturing es¬ 
tablishments have already been located at 
this point and others are expected soon to 
follow. They comprise a bolt works, 
straw-board works, edge-tool works, glass 
works, butter-tub factory, foundry and 
mf^chine works and a number of wood¬ 
working concerns which are now in opera¬ 
tion, and a wire-nail factory in course of 
erection. 

The Anderson Bolt Works were the first 
comers, removing to this point from 
Fowlerville, N. Y., near Buffalo, and were 
ut in operation last spring. Their main 
uilding is 250 feet by 50 feet, the engine 
and boiler house is 30 feet by 24 feet, and 
the iron stock house is 60 by 20 feet. 
They are built of wood, with an iron roof. 
The Walworth fire sprinkler has been ap¬ 
plied throughout the works for protection 
against fire, with discharge vents 10 feet 
apart. The plant is well arranged for the 
receipt and shipment of material and fin- 
ishea product. A narrow-gauge railroad 
runs from the shipping and receiving room 
the entire length of the works, this room 
opening on a railroad.siding. The equip¬ 
ment of the plant consists of a large num¬ 
ber of machines for the manufacture of 
carriage and machine bolts, bridge and 
roof bolts, wood or log screws, skein 
screws, bolt ends, square nuts, hexagon 
nuts and washers. The capacity daily is 
about 75,000 bolts of all kinds. The ar¬ 
rangement of the works received the careful 
attention of the manager, L. S. Taylor, for¬ 
merly connected with the Unioville works 
of the Upson Nut Company, and who af¬ 
terward built the ^Etna Nut Company’s 
Works, at Southington, Conn. The iron 
manipulated at these works is purchased 
from the rolling mills and comes princi¬ 
pally from Youngstown, Ohio. The entire 
establishment is run with natural gas for 
steam raising, heating iron, light, &c., 
less than 1 pound pressure furnishing an 
adequate supply. The engine and boiler 
were built at Buffalo by G. W. Tifft & 
Son. The engine is of 80 horse-power. 
The engineer in this establishment is a 
skilled machinist, and to employ his many 
leisure moments he has a lathe in the en¬ 
gine-room on which he makes all the dies 
used in the works. A novel arrangement 
has been introduced for the purpose of 
preventing the unnecessary waste of oil at 
the nut and bolt machines. Two barrels 
are sunk under the level of the floor at one 
end of the factory, one containing the oil 
and other ingredients of the lubricant, 
and ttye other mtended as a receiving and 
settling tub, having an overflow into the 
first barrel. A pump forces the oil up into 
overhead pipes running to the machines, 
and pipes under the machines catch the 
waste oil and return it to the settling tub. 

Manning & Farmer have just put in 
operation the Anderson Knife and Bar 
Works. This is a wholly new enterprise, 
established for the purpose, of manufact¬ 
uring knives for woodworking machines, 
book binders, paper trimming, leather 
splitting, fodder knives, shear blades, 
paper-makers’ fly bars, &c. The factory 
consists of a frame building 208 x 35 feet, 
two stories high in the center and one 
story high at each end, with an engine 
room in a one-story annex on the side. 
The ground floor is divided into a forge- 
room, machine shop, grinding-room and 
office. The forge-room contains a small 
direct-acting steam hammer, a train of 
rolls, two heating furnaces and a smith’s 
fire One of the heating furnaces is in¬ 
tended to serve the rolls and hammer and 
the other is used for tempering. Steel 
bars are bought from steel manufacturers 
and are rolled into the special shapes and 


thicknesses desired. The train of rolls is 
two-high, the upper roll being adjusted by 
independent screws in the housings, so that 
one side can be elevated slightly higher 
than the other when rolling bevels* guides 
in front of the rolls keeping the steel in 
proper position when being rolled. Plain 
rolls are used on some work and rolls with 
beveled grooves on special patterns. 
The hammer is used for forging 
odd shapes. The engine running the 
rolls and hammer is not connected with 
any other machinery. The machine shop 
is equipped with drills, planers and lathes. 
The grinding-room is unusually roomy, 
and well lighted. It contains five large 
stones and one small stone, each con¬ 
nected by a belt with a main shaft, fitted 
with the Cuyahoga Pulley and Shafting 
Company’s friction clutches, by which 
each stone can be started and stopped in¬ 
dependently of the others, yet avoiding 
the use of loose pulleys and the excessive 
wear of the belting. The second story, 
over the machine shop, is devoted to pat¬ 
terns. The proprietors of these works 
were formerly residents of Dayton, Ohio. 
8. E.* Farmer was for many years the 
practical man and superintendent of A. 
A. Simonds’ works, at Dayton, and has 
had a wide experience in the manufacture 
of the special products which the new 
works will make. 

The buildings of the American Wire 
Nail Company, of Covington, Ky., are in 
course of erection, a large part of the frame¬ 
work being in place, and the foundation 
piers for the remainder stretching over a 
vast expanse, indicating the immense pro¬ 
portions of this plant. It will comprise a 
rod mill, wire-drawing works and wire- 
nail factory. The site chosen for the 
works appears to have been selected with 
admirable judgment, both for proper ele¬ 
vation and for railroad facilities. 

Four railroads connect Anderson with 
the outside world—namely, the Chicago, 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh, the Cincinnati, 
Wabash and Michigan, the Midland (a 
new line running to Terre Haute), and 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis. 

MUNCIE. 

This is also becoming a manufacturing 
center of some importance. It contains an 
iron-bridge w r orks, a wood-bending works 
and four glass factories; nail works and a 
glass works are in course of erection, and 
negotiations are progressing for other en¬ 
terprises. Of the glass factories in opera¬ 
tion two make window glass, one makes 
bottles and one fruit jars, the window- 
glass works being of large capacity. 

The Indiana Bridge Company removed 
to Muncie from Indianapolis a short time 
previous to the development of the natu¬ 
ral gas field, having been influenced in 
their choice of locality by other considera¬ 
tions. They have used natural gas 
throughout their works, however, from the 
time they were completed. They own 
4 acres, affording them ample room for 
extending their operations. Their main 
building is 200 x 45 feet, and the smith- 
shop is 100 x 40 feet. Their yard, 
usea for erecting purposes, is 250 x 125 
feet. The main building has a traveling 
crane running its entire length, and cov¬ 
ering every part of the shop, for the 
transfer of heavy material. In addition 
a narrow-gauge railroad track extends 
through the center of the building, 
across the erecting yard and through 
the smith shop, having turn-tables at 
suitable points. The company have a 
steam riveter, make their own rivets, 
and have a lull equipment of other ma¬ 
chinery suitable to the manufacture of iron 
bridges. They forge their own eye-bars, 
except when other makes are specified. A 
large gas-hcating furnace will shortly be 
erected for heavy work. The company 
make a specialty of patent leg bridges, 


and also control a patent method used in 
long span bridges, by which one post is 
used where other companies generally find 
it necessary to use two. The patent leg 
bridge is suitable for spans up to 70 feet, 
and is intended principally for highways 
and for other purposes calling for a cheap, 
yet durable, bridge. They avoid the use 
of stone abutments, being supported on 
posts at both ends, which are thoroughly 
braced and backed with heavy lumber for 
earth filling. This is quite a feature in 
many localities in the West which are 
without suitable stone. The company 
urchase their bridge material at Pitts- 
urgh and points further East, as it is 
found most convenient. They are well 
supplied with winter work, having sixteen 
bridges to construct. C. M. Kimbrough 
is president and general manager; John R. 
Marsh is secretary and treasurer. In ad¬ 
dition to these gentlemen the board of 
directors consists of George T. McCulloch, 
T. F. Rose and A. L. Johnson. 

J. H. Smith & Co. operate a wood-bend¬ 
ing works, which has been established at 
Muncie for three years. They manufacture 
shafts, poles, rims, singletrees, &c., but do 
not make hubs and spokes. They have just 
completed an extension to their factory 
70 x 43 feet. The entire building is now 
220 feet long, the old portion being 60 feet 
wide. It is two stories high, and is built 
of brick. Lumber is taken in the rough 
and sawed to size, then finished to the 
desired shape or pattern. The Almy end 
pressure is used in bending rims, and 
8mith’s improved shaft and pole bending 
machinery is used for shaping shafts and 
poles, the wood being thoroughly steamed 
before bending. The works employ about 
125 hands and turn out a large product, 
which will be increased as soon as the 
addition to the works is fitted with ma¬ 
chinery. The method pursued here in 
drying lumber is somewhat novel. A 
rough house was built of rejected pieces, 
piled up after the fashion of a log house, 
and having ample ventilation through in¬ 
terstices and openings purposely made. 
A few natural gas burners beneath the 
piled lumber inside furnish the heat. The 
temperature is not allowed to rise above 
80°, the supply of gas being temporarily 
cut off when a higher heat is reached. The 
peculiar action of the gas is such that in 
six days the lumber in the kiln is ready to 
be used for any purpose, or can be exposed 
to the weather without damage; is not 
brash and does not ‘ 4 check ” or split open, 
as does lumber dried with steam or hot air. 
Natural gas is used for raising steam, it 
having been found cheaper and more de¬ 
sirable to burn the offal of the wood work¬ 
ing machines in special furnaces to get rid 
of it than to use it for fuel. The firm 
issue a catalogue of 16 pages, giving illus¬ 
trations of their goods and a complete 
price list. 

The Muncie Nail Company have their 
works nearly completed^ and expect to put 
them in operation early m the coming year. 
The company formerly operated works at 
Greencastle, Ina., under the name of 
Greencastle Iron and Nail Company, and 
have removed to Muncie to secure the ad¬ 
vantage of free natural gas. Efforts were 
made to find natural gas at Greencastle, 
but they terminated in complete dis¬ 
appointment, although wells were sunk to 
a depth of 2000 feet. The works at Mun¬ 
cie are constructed partly of the material 
of the Greencastle works, but the ma¬ 
chinery is practically new and of the best 
construction. They have 16 puddling fur¬ 
naces, a muck train, a plate train and 50 
nail machines for making cut nails. Room 
has been provided in the factory for 25 ad¬ 
ditional machines, so that the company 
can increase their cut-nail plant or put in 
wire-nail machines, if it may prove desir¬ 
able in time to do either. Both iron and 
steel nails will be made, the company hav¬ 
ing a trade in both. They will purchase 
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8 teel slabs for the present, being disin¬ 
clined to erect a steel plant at this time. 
The works include a foundry for the 
manufacture of iron and brass castings, 
both for their own use and for outside 
parties. There is also a machine shop for 
roll turning and repairs. The company 
have their own keg factory. The build¬ 
ings are frame, covered with steel sheets. 
J. F. Darnall is president of the company 
and G. H. Brown is secretary and 
treasurer. 

The railroad connections of Muncie com¬ 
prise the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis, the Lake Erie and West¬ 
ern and the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati and 
Louisville lines. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

In addition to the four principal points 
above considered, some of the smaller 
towns in the district enjoy a bright pros¬ 
pect of industrial growth. They have the 
same opportunity to obtain natural gas by 
merely sinking wells, and while they are 
availing themselves of the supply of cheap 
fuel for domestic purposes, they do not 
lose sight of greater benefits. Hartford 
City is one of them, and there are per¬ 
haps others with equally good prospects of 
shortly becoming the seat of a fair degree 
of industrial enterprise. 

A number of cities and towns on the 
border of the gas district, up to 25 miles 
distant, have been connected with the gas 
wells by pipe lines, or are making such 
connections as rapidly as possible. In¬ 
dianapolis, Richmond, Frankfort, Lafay¬ 
ette, Peru, Logansport and others will 
thus be able to realize some of the ad¬ 
vantages of gaseous fuel, although it will 
necessarily cost them more than if they 
were located in the immediate vicinity of 
the wells. 

In conclusion, an important point in 
connection with the Indiana natural gas 
district cannot be overlooked. Its geo¬ 
graphical position is highly advan¬ 
tageous. It is located almost in the center 
of a circle having in its periphery such im¬ 
portant cities and distributing points as 
Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Detroit, with the great iron 
and steel producing districts of Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania within quite easy 
reach. It is traversed by the great high¬ 
ways of commerce between these cities, 
and not by mere branches or feeders. 


Wear and Stretch of Cables. 

Mr. G. Leverich, in his paper on the 
Brooklyn Bridge cable railway, presented 
a short time ago to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, presents some interest¬ 
ing facts on cable wear and stretching. He 
points out, among other things, that by the 
constant bending of the cable around" the 
sheaves and drums, where there must 
be a slight movement of the strands and 
wires over each other, and particularly at 
the splices where the ends of the strands 
lap; the inner projecting surfaces in con¬ 
tact are abradea and wires from time to 
time broken. The outer surfaces of the 
exterior wires are also worn away, some¬ 
what by the action of the grip sheaves, but 
more by contact with the grooves in the 
sheaves and by the slip in the grooves of 
the drums. An experimental grip with 
revolving solid metal jaws was tried on 
•ne car on the bridge for a few trips early 
in 1884. Shortly afterward wires were 
found nearly or quite pinched off, being 
imbedded, where they crossed, as if 
sunken under a heavy hammer, and in 
one instance 200 broken wires in 100 feet 
of cable length were reported. In a haul¬ 
ing cable, however, the wires are con¬ 
stantly breaking; so long as the ends 
do not project and strip, the only in¬ 
jury which results is the decrease in 
cable strength, and this is slight if the 
breakages are evenly distributed and not 


close together. As may be expected, the 
w ear requiring attention and repair is con¬ 
fined to the splice and its immediate 
vicinity. This repair is usually accom¬ 
plished by inserting a new piece of cable. 
Sometimes, however, a short piece of 
badly worn strand has been replaced by 
a new one. No cable has been broken on 
the bridge and only once has a strand 
hauled loose and unwound. 

During the period a hauling cable is 
used it permanently stretches, at first 
rapidly and afterward at a lesser rate and 
quite uniformly. Since March, 1883, a 
daily record has been kept of the position 
of the Brooklyn tension car. From this 
and earlier data, the stretch of these cables 
is readily deduced, and is here given. 

Stretch of Cables. 
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When taut, and the tension car is at its 
highest position, the cable is about 11,400 
feet long; whence the first cable during 
its entire use stretched 2.85 per cent., and 
the second cable, up to May, 1888, 
stretched 2.52 per cent. During each 
8 hours of the first 40, after the second 
cable was put in, it stretched 16$ feet, 3f 
feet, 6^ feet, 2£ feet, and 1$ feet, respect¬ 
ively, or altogether 30f feet; some of this 
doubtless w r as slack, not all taken out when 
the splicing was done. The stretch of a 
cable is due partly to the tension to which 
it is subjected, but doubtless much more 
to the action of the grips. The latter w r ere 
applied 1074 times for the 329 trains run 
April 29, 1884; 2150 times tor the 515 
trains run April 27, 1886, and 2688 times 
for the 487 trains run May 1, 1888. Tak¬ 
ing 106 feet as the mean length of cable 
which passes between the grip sheaves, 
from the time the grip is closed until the 
train moves at full speed, on the days 
mentioned, the total length of cable thus 
subjected to pressure was 114,918 feet, 
230,050 feet, and 287,616 feet; and if the 
compressed spaces were uniformly dis¬ 
tributed, the whole cable passed between 
the grip sheaves, 10, 20, and 25 times, 
respectively. As the cable stretches, the 
hempen core becomes harder, more com¬ 
pact, and, of course, smaller; from this as 
well as wear, the cable also is reduced m 
size; the first, when taken out, being but 
1£ inches, and the one in use now is about 
1 r \ inches in diameter. Besides stretch¬ 
ing permanently, the cable under changes 
of load and variations in temperature, ex¬ 
tends or contracts within elastic limits, 
sometimes to a noticeable extent; data, 
however, are lacking to determine with 
precision how much is this movement 
separate from the other. 

An officer of the Philadelphia Natural 
Gas Company, at Pittsburgh, is credited 
with the following statement: “Experi¬ 
ments prove that with the present method 
of boiler heating it requires 2$ cubic feet 
of gas to evaporate 1 pound of water. 
The use of a proper burner will enable 
1 pound of water to be evaporated by 
1.38 cubic feet of gas. When w*e consider 


all the boilers in the two cities that daib 
evaporate hundreds ot gallons of watei we 
can see that the excess of gas used amounts 
to millions and millions of feet weekly 
The same principle applies to the making 
of salt and the puddling of iron. To 
puddle a ton of the latter the mills now 
use 28,000 cubic feet of natural gas. The 
same work may be done with 14,000 feet 
Of course the mill owners make no effort 
to save, as they get the gas by contract, but 
when the meters are ordered to be placed 
in every establishment everybody will see 
the necessity of adopting economizing 
methods. ” 6 

Logansport and Peru (Ind.) Industries. 


The Logansport Mfg. Company, of Lo¬ 
gansport, Ind., are manufacturers of hubs, 
spokes, rims, shafts, wagon-poles and other 
wagon woodwork. Their works are located 
in the heart of the Indiana hardwood dis¬ 
trict, which has a reputation for its timber 
among the w agon and carriage manufact¬ 
urers of a large part of the country, but 
more especially in the West. The com¬ 
pany have their own sawmill, and thus 
possess an advantage over many similar 
establishments in controlling the stock for 
their factory. 

They employ about 85 hands, in addi¬ 
tion to the force engaged in the woods. 
The factory contains machines for bending 
shafts and poles, bending rims for wheels, 
turning spokes, turning and mortising 
hubs, &c. The stock for the bending ma¬ 
chines is steamed, then placed in the 
machines, bent in the desired shape, 
clamped so that it cannot straighten, and 
put aside with the clamps on until it dries. 
The spoke-turning machines have a travel¬ 
ing bit, which moves along horizontally 
and turns the spoke into the shape of a 
steel pattern placed above, which governs 
the motions ot the bit most accurately and 
ingeniously, even finishing the hub-end of 
the spoke square. The hubs pass through 
three machines. The first bores the axle- 
hole, the second turns the hub in its proper 
shape, with great rapidity, and the third 
mortises the holes for the spokes. This 
mortising machine is partly automatic in 
its operations. The workman first guides 
its motions in boring holes in the proper 
place for each mortise; then sets the chisel 
machinery in operation, and the machinery 
finishes one hole after another without fur¬ 
ther attention until the last hole is com¬ 
pleted, feeding the hub accurately and 
very rapidly for the operation of the chisels. 
The chisels are two in number, and they 
first descend close together into the hole 
previously bored in the hub. They are 
gradually spread, by a.cam motion, to the 
full width of the mortise. The company pub¬ 
lish a catalogue of 44 pages illustrating the 
various kinds of goods which they manu¬ 
facture and giving complete price lists. 
A. J. Robinson is president and John E. 
Redmond is secretary. 

S. E. Howe, of Logansport, Ind., man¬ 
ufactures plow-handles, plow-beams and 
rounds, cultivator handles and wagon 
woodwork, in connection with his hard¬ 
wood lumber business. His factory is a 
commodious aud substantial brick build¬ 
ing, and he employs 50 hands. 

The King Drill Company, of Logans¬ 
port, Ind., have recently engaged in the 
manufacture of windmills. They turned 
out 100 in the last season, and expect to 
do a much larger business in the future. 
While their trade has been mainly local, 
they have sold some mills as far West as 
Iowa. The mill they manufacture is 
knowm as the Improved Aldrich. The 
patentee, W. H. Aldrich, who superin¬ 
tends its construction, has had 20 years 
experience in building and erecting mills. 
The Aldrich pump is a double-acting anti¬ 
freezing force pump, with a three-way cock, 
to be used with a windmill or to be oper- 
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ated as a hand force pump, which is also 
manufactured by the company. Their 
principal business has hitherto been the 
manufacture of grain drills, but this 
branch of trade is now unremunerative on 
account of excessive competition among 
the numerous manufacturers. They have 
a machine shop and foundry, and do gen¬ 
eral repair work in addition to the manu¬ 
facture of specialties mentioned. 

The Indiana Mfg. Company, of Peru, 
Ind., will put a new refrigerator on the 
market this season under the name of 
North Star. It will be constructed on a 
different principle from other refrigerators, 
and will be intended strictly for domestic 
use, and not for creameries or other estab¬ 
lishments requiring very large relriger- 
ators. The works of this company are 
very extensive, are located in a good hard¬ 
wood lumber section of Indiana, and are 
operated largely on sewing-machine frames 
for manufacturers of sewing machines in 
various parts of the country. Natural gas 
has been piped into Peru from the Xenia 
gas wells, 16 miles distant, and is now 
being used largely for domestic and manu¬ 
facturing purposes. The Indiana Mf^. 
Company, however, use the offal from their 
wood-working machines for raising steam. 
In their refrigerator department they 
manufacture about 1000 per month during 
the season. They will be sold exclusively 
through Bennett & Shirk, 112 and 114 
Lake street, Chicago. 


Tariff Revision in Sweden. 


The Scandinavian peninsula has just 
concluded a season of tariff agitation. The 
protective party having come into power 
in the Swemsh Diet, a number of impor¬ 
tant changes have been made in the cus¬ 
toms schedules. In most instances the 
revision has amounted to a large increase 
of previously existing rates The revised 
list is characterized as the “new system.” 
The changed policy of the kingdom be¬ 
gan by the imposition of an almost pro¬ 
hibitory duty on breadstuffs at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, followed by an entire 
tariff revision, which went into operation 
on July 1, 1888. The following list will 
show the old and new rates on the 
products of metallurgical industries. The 
rates are in kroners, 1 kroner equals 
$0 .268, and ore, 100 ore equal 1 crown. 

Iron and Metals. 

Pig iron and scrap iron and steel, 80 ore 
per 100 kg. (before free). 

Blooms of iron and steel, 2 crowns per 100 
kg (before free). 

Beams and other forms of iron of lower 
weight per m. than 20 kg., 2.50 crowns 
per 100 kg. (before free). 

Bar iron, 2.50 crowns per 100 kg. (before 
free). 

Sheet iron, not polished, 3 mm. thick and 
more, 3 crowns; less thickness, 4 
crowns; polished, varnished and 
nickeled, 6 crowns (before free). 
Anchors, drags, &c., 4 crowns per 100 
kg. (before free). 

Chains with 6.25 mm. diameter of the 
links, 7 crowns per 100 kg.; 25 mm. or 
more, 3.50 crowns per kg. (before 
free). 

Nails, large, 4 ore per kg. (before 3 5re). 
Screws, for wood, 75 mm. long and more, 
20 ore; less than 75 mm. 30 5re (before 
15 ore). 

Castings: Beams, columns, fences, &c., 2 
ore per kg. (before 1 ore); stoves, cook¬ 
ing vessels, 4 ore per kg. (before 2 ore); 
tables, chairs, smoothing-irons, &c., 10 
5re per kg. (before 8’ ore); copying 
presses, mincing machines, &c., 20 Ore 
per kg. (before 15 ore); finer castings, 
40 ore per kg. (before 25 ore). 

Iron and steel wires, thick, 4 fire; fine 8 
fire per kg. (before free). 


Railway material: Axles, springs, wheels, 
wheel bands, 5 ore per kg.; not speci¬ 
fied, 10 per cent, of the value. 

Copper and other wire, 10 ore per kg. 
(before free). 

Metal wire (before free), duty as on other 
wire. 

Printing * types, letter stamps, 25 ore per 
kg. (before free). 

Guns and rifles, 1 crown 50 ore per kg. 
(before 50 ore). 

Fire engines, syringes, 10 per cent, ad 
valorem (before 5 per cent.). 


Natural Gas for Louisville. 


Louisville is now assured of a supply of 
natural gas for heating purposes, which is 
to be piped from Meade County, a distance 
of 30 miles. The contract for 8-inch pipe 
has been let to Morris, Tasker & Co., who 
are to begin delivery next week. Ackerl^ 
Sammel & Perrin, contractors for laying 
the line, are now at work clearing away 
timber, making excavations and telephone 
connections, &c. They promise to have 
the line complete insiae of 90 days, 
probably in 50 days. 

The Kentucky Rock Gas Company are 
the promoters of this enterprise, and have 
borne all the expense, without outside cap¬ 
ital, this being essentially a home under¬ 
taking. The following well-known busi¬ 
ness men are directors and incorporators: 
J. H. Lindenberger, John B. Castleman, 
Wm. J. Davis, R. T. Durret, John H. 
Ward, W. J. McConathy, M. S. Barker, 
N. Fenzer, James Carter, the first three 
being president, vice-president and man¬ 
ager respectively. Major Davis has worked 
hard for the success of this enterprise, and 
to his energy belongs its success. This 
company proper own about 15 wells, with 
a daily flow of 11,000,000 cubic feet, but 
some of these are small producers. They 
control 13 other wells giving 7,000,000 
cubic feet more, in all about 18,000,000 
feet per day. Some of these wells give 
dry, pure gas, while others throw out 
large quantities of salt water, but the gas 
can easily be separated, as is done in 
some Pennsylvania districts, and if the 
natural pressure, which is about 120 pounds 
to the square inch, should not be sufficient, 
force pumps will be used. 

The quality of the Meade County 
gas is said to be purer, and can be used 
with little or no purifying for illumin¬ 
ating purposes. One point of interest to 
the future consumers is the probable cost 
to them. The company propose in no case 
to charge more than 20 cents per 1000 feet, 
that being their maximum, but to range 
from that down to 10 cents if necessary. 
This will insure the gas being used gener¬ 
ally for fuel, doing away with the clouds 
of smoke that continually hang over the 
city; a nuisance that has been yearly in¬ 
creasing in proportion to the growth of 
manufacturing. 

Prof. Richard Proctor, State Geologist, 
who has done a great deal in opening 
new fields of enterprise in the State, 
has been stuying the Meade County 
gas fields, and recently had associated 
with him Professor Orton, State Geologist 
of Ohio, a high authority on matters of 
gas and oil. Professor Orton’s report, 
just published, proves conclusively that 
the supply in this region is likely to be as 
Listing as in any other part of the country, 
his theory being that all natural gas is 
stored in certain localities in reservoirs 
of various capacities, and not produced 
by any course of nature now in force. 

These 28 wells are scattered over a 
territory of many miles in extent, showing 
that the field is large, and many of the 
largest pouring out over 1,000,0*00 cubic 
feet per day each, and have been running 
without diminution for nearly a year; and 
one, the Moreman well, bored 26 years ago, 
in the search for oil, has been flowing un¬ 


ceasingly since that time, and for the last 
18 years has been used in the manufacture 
of salt from the brine running from the 
same well. The salt water issuing from 
some of these wells will undoubtedly be 
utilized at no distant day, as it is strong 
and pure, and in quantity. 


Treasury Decisions. 


DUTY ON WALL-PAPER ROLLERS. 

The appellants claiming 35 per cent, in¬ 
stead of 45 per cent, ad valorem, the 
Treasury Department has decided in favor 
of 45 per cent, on the ground that the 
articles consist of wood rollers, on the 
surface of which is wrought in brass a 
design or pattern, and being manufactured 
in part of metal they were returned for 
duty at the rate assessed under the pro¬ 
visions of schedule C (T. I., 216), for 
“ manufactures, articles or wares not spe¬ 
cially enumerated or provided for * * * 

composed wholly or in part of * * * 

metal.” 

DRAWBACK ON WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS- 
FABRIC. 

The Secretary in a letter to the Collec¬ 
tor of Customs says: “On the exporta¬ 
tion of so-called mattress-fabric, manu¬ 
factured by the Hartford Woven-Wire 
Mattress Company wholly from wire 
made of imported steel rods, a drawback 
will be allowed equal in amount to the 
drawback payable under the existing 
regulations on the quantity of such wire 
contained in the exported fabric,” and 
gives directions as follows: “The ex¬ 
porter will be required to supplement 
each entry with a certificate, under oath 
or affirmation of the proprietor or super¬ 
intendent and foreman of the factory 
where the wire was drawn, stating the par¬ 
ticulars of the importation, with the in¬ 
voice mark, and weight of the imported 
rods used, the weight of the wire produced 
therefrom, and its size by the wire-gauge. 
Each entry must also be supplemented 
with a separate statement of the weight of 
the exported fabric, verified by the oath 
or affirmation of the person by whom it 
was weighed. The usual oath of the pro¬ 
prietor and foreman on the entry will be 
so modified as to include a statement show¬ 
ing that the fabric specified in the entry 
was made wholly from the wire described 
in the certificate of the proprietor or 
superintendent and foreman of the wire 
factory. The Department concurs with 
you in the opinion that no drawback can 
be allowed on the completed wire mat¬ 
tresses manufactured by said firm in part 
from domestic wood, and their application 
for the establishment of a rate of draw¬ 
back on the wire-fabric entering into such 
mattresses is, therefore, hereby denied.” 

DRAWBACK ON HUNGARIAN STEEL NAILS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury writes to 
the collector at Boston. “ On the expor¬ 
tation of the Hungarian nails manufact¬ 
ured by E. Phillips & Sons, of South 
Hanover, Mass., wholly from imported 
boiler-steel shearings or steel-plate scraps, 
a drawback will be allowed at the same 
rate as that prescribed by the Depart¬ 
ment’s instructions of September 8, 1887 
(Synopsis 8424), for steel nails manufact¬ 
ured from imported steel slabs by the Fall 
River Iron Works Company, of Fall River, 
Mass.—viz., equal in amount to the duty 
paid on the imported material used in the 
manufacture, less the legal retention of 10 
per cent., the quantity of the material so 
used being determined by adding to the 
net weight of the exported nails 7^ per 
cent, of such net weight.” 


The sum of $10,000,000 has been raised 
for the Roman Catholic University at 
Washington, and work on the buildings 
has commenced. 
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Trade Report. 

Chicago. 

Office of The Iron Age, 05 and 97 Washing-I 
ton street, Chicago. December 24. 1888. f 

Pig Iron. —Car-Wheel manufacturers 
are in the market for Charcoal Pig Iron, 
and one of them has already contracted for 
his supply for next year. In view of the 
large quantity involved in this transaction 
it is understood that the buyer secured a 
concession of about $1 fp ton from current 
quotations. Other Car-Wheel manufact¬ 
urers are sounding the market, but seem 
inclined to defer their purchases, in the be¬ 
lief that prices will be lower. Manufact¬ 
urers do not coincide in this view of the 
situation, as there are large contracts for 
Charcoal Pig Iron still on their books to 
be filled, and it will require but a few" 
good orders like the one just placed to 
stiffen the vertebne of sellers disposed to 
make concessions. Regular quotations of 
Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron are $20 
for Nos. 1 and 2, and $20.50 for the higher 
numbers. Alabama Car-Wheel remains 
firm at $26.25. In Soft Coke Irons but 
little business is reported. Jackson 
County Softeners are quoted at $18.60 
for No. 1, but buyers refuse to pay 
this price, substituting cheaper Irons. 
American Scotch (Blackband), No. 1, is 
held at $19.50 @ $20.50, but these are 
nominal quotations, as most of the fur¬ 
naces are sold ahead and are out of the 
market at present. Hocking Valley and 
other Ohio Soft Irons are quoted at $17.50 
@ $18. A considerable quantity of Lake 
Superior Coke Iron has been sold, but the 
demand is for small lots only, buyers being 
indisposed to anticipate their needs. The 
rices named for this Iron are $17.50 @ 
18 for No. 1, $16.50 @ $17 for No. 2, 
and $15.50 @ $16 for No. 3. The nominal 
quotation lor Coke Bessemer is $17.50, 
but a very large sale has recently been 
made on private terms by one Steel com¬ 
pany to another. In Southern Iron but 
little business is reported, and while some 
companies maintain a firm front others are 
quite willing to shade prices to secure 
orders. Current quotations on this class 
of Iron are now about as follows: No. 1 
Coke Foundry, $17.25; No. 2 Foundry 
and No. 1 Soft, $16.25; No. 3 Foundry 
and No. 2 Soft, $15.75; Grav Forge, 
$15.50; Mottled $14.75. All the above 
quotations are on a cash basis, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Bar I ron. —Large orders have been rare 
during the week, but quotations are being 
maintained with remarkable unanimity at 
1.72J0 @ 1.750, half extras, f.o.b. Chi¬ 
cago, for mill lots of Common Iron. Store 
prices are unchanged at 1.900 @ 20, ac¬ 
cording to quantity and quality. 

Structural Iron. —Business is quiet, as 
is usual at this season. Orders being 
scarce and mills more anxious for work, 
prices are weaker, particularly for Angles 
and Plates. Jones & Laughlins deny the 
truth of the report that the Chamber of 
Commerce contract was taken at less than 
the combination price for Beams, but some 
of their competitors are so chagrined at 
being beaten that it would not be surpris¬ 
ing if prices were cut on the next large 
Beam order on the market Nominal 
quotations on mill lots are as follows, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Angles, 2.150; Universal 
Plates, 2.200 @ 2.250; Tees, 2.550 @ 
2.600; Beams and Channels, 3.400. Store 
prices are as follows: Angles, 2.350 @ 
2.500; Tees, 2.600 @ 2.700; Beams, 
8.800. 

Plates, Tubes, Ac, —Some desirable 
mill orders for Plates were placed during 
the week, and prices were slightly cut, 
showing that the mills are not so full of | 


orders as they have been. The demand 
for small lots has been fair. Store 

S rices are as follows: Heavy Iron Sheets, 
los. 10 to 14, 2.600 @2.700; Steel Sheets, 
30 @ 3.500; Tank Iron, 2.550 @ 2.650; 
Tank Steel, 2.750; Shell Iron, 30; Shell 
Steel, 3.12^0; Flange Iron, 40; Flange 
Steel, 3.500; Fire-Box Steel, 4.750 @ 
5.750; Boiler Rivets, 40 @4.250; Ulster 
Iron, 3.750. Boiler Tubes, 60 % and 62| % 
off. 

Sheet Iron.—The demand for Black 
Sheets is hardly so great as it has been, 
but, w T ith the exception of Stove Pipe and 
Tinners’ Irons, it is still very strong. 
Galvanized Iron is fully as active as pre¬ 
viously reported, telegraphic orders being 
quite numerous, showing the urgency for 
supplies among consumers. Small lots of 
Black Sheets are firmly held at 3.100 for 
No. 24; 3.200 for Nos. 25 and 26, and 3.300 
for No. 27, while Galvanized is unchanged 
at 60 # and 5 $ off for Juniata and 60 % 
and 10 # off for Charcoal. Mill lots of 
Black Sheets are now selling at 30 and 
3.O2|0, f.o.b. Chicago for No. 27. 

Merchant Steel.—In Tool and other 
high-grade Steels very little is doing at 
present, as the end of the year is ap¬ 
proaching, and most consumers are letting 
their stocks run down before inventory. 
Bessemer Bars are variously quoted, some 
manufacturers offering them at 1.800 @ 
1.900 on the Iron classification, while 
others ask 2.100 @ 2.150, Steel classifica¬ 
tion. The extras are being adhered to 
more strictly than the extras on Bar Iron. 
Store prices for the principal grades of 
Steel are as follows: Bessemer Bars, 
2.300; Tool Steel, 8.500 @ 9.500; Spe¬ 
cials, 130 @ 250; Crucible Spring, 3.750; 
Open-Hearth Spring, 2.500; Open-Hearth 
Machinery, 2.400 @ 2.750; Crucible Sheet 
Steel, 70 @ 10*. 

Steel Rails. —Matters have been har¬ 
monized between the Pittsburgh and Chi¬ 
cago mills, prices are being maintained on 
a basis of $28 and $30 at mill, respect¬ 
ively, and the parties interested are look¬ 
ing for an advance before a decline. The 
17,000-ton contract for the Union Pacific 
Railroad, which was taken by Carnegie 
Bros. & Co., has been transferred to the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, 
who will fill it at the price at which it 
was first placed, but who will take no 
more orders at the same rate, which is the 
lowest thus far made by any Western mill. 
The transfer of this contract has helped to 
put the trade in better shape. Orders for 
about 25,000 tons were placed by Western 
railroads during the past week, a consid¬ 
erable portion of which went to Pitts¬ 
burgh by consent, including one order for 
immediate delivery and another order for 
delivery in the last half of next year. 

Old Rails and Wheels. —Last week 
decided dullness in Old Rails followed 
the activity of the previous week, when 
several thousand tons of Iron Rails were 
sold in separate lots at prices ranging from 
$22.50 to $23, Chicago, and others were 
sold at $23 in the interior of the State. 
The supply is getting more abundant in 
some parts of the country, particularly in 
the South, and bids are being solicited on 
a considerable quantity now available. 
The nominal quotation at Chicago is $23, 
in the absence of sales, but a firm offer of 
$22.50, and probably of $22, would be ac¬ 
cepted by some holders. Old Steel Rails 
command from $15 to $20, according to 
length and selection, freedom from Frogs, 
&c. Quite a demand exists for second¬ 
hand Rails of light sections from 12 to 40 
lb, for relaying for light traffic in lumber 
regions, coal mines, &c. The demand for 
Old Car-Wheels is improving; 1000 tons 
are reported to have been sold recently at 
$19.25, while an offer of $19.35 for another 
1000 tons was refused. I 


Scrap.—This material has moved in line 
with Old Rails, ah active week having 
been succeeded by a very quiet one. Some 
sales of No. 1 Wrought have been made, 
but in other lines the movement has been 
limited. Mixed Foundry Scrap is worth 
$15. Quotations for carefully selected 
Scrap are as follows $ ton of 2000 lb: No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap, $21.25 @ $21.50; 
No. 1 Wrought, from city dealers, $21; 
Track Scrap, $20.25 @ $20.50; No. 1 Mill, 
$15 @ $16; No. 2 Mill, $10.50 @ $11; 
Horseshoes, $20; Axles, $26.50 @ $27; 
Pipes and Tank, $13; Cast Machinery, 
$14 @ $15; Stove Plate, $11.50; Bor¬ 
ings, $10 @ $10.50; Turnings, $11 {g> 
$11.50; Axle Turnings, $13; Mixed Steel, 
$12 @ $13; Coil, Leaf and Tire Steel, $16. 

General Hardware.—The activity in 
Shelf Hardwju-e continues, and the busi¬ 
ness transacted in this month is now fully 
as large as that of any December in ordi¬ 
nary years. The demand for goods is still 
of a general character, showing the healthy 
condition of the retail trade. Toys have 
naturally been in very heavy request, but 
Skates and Sleds have moved more slowly 
than usual at this season, because of the 
remarkable mildness of the weather, very 
little ice or snow having made its appear¬ 
ance in this locality up to the present. 
Steel Goods have been advanced to 65 £ 
and 5 ^ to the general trade, but no other 
change has occurred worthy of note. In 
Heavy Hardware a better trade is re¬ 
ported, but business is still unusually dull 
with most jobbers. Good winter weather 
is earnestly desired by them. 

Nails.—The course of the Wire Nail 
trade is strangely at variance with that of 
the Cut Nail trade. While prices of Cut 
Nails are now firmly held, and a marked 
upward tendency is perceptible, at least on 
the part of manufacturers, a decided break 
has occurred in Wire Nails, and factory 
prices are all at sea. The demoralization 
of the Wire Nail trade has taken place 
most inopportunely, as the large stocks 
held by jobbers have about been exhausted, 
and it would appear that the conditions 
were favorable for the maintenance of 
prices. If jobbers had been compelled to 
pay the regular rate for new stocks they 
would no longer have been able to sell at 
manufacturers’ prices, and business in this 
line would have been established on a sub¬ 
stantial basis. This is what the Wire 
Nail manufacturers have been waiting for, 
and it is very strange that they should de¬ 
stroy their hopes of remunerative business 
just when the fulfillment of their plans 
was in sight. Large sales of Wire Nails 
have been made at cut prices, and a resto¬ 
ration of rates, if again attempted, will 
merely result in another season of weary 
waiting for the exhaustion of stocks in 
second hands. A theory is current that the 
break in prices was made by the combina¬ 
tion for the purpose of forcing into line 
the few manufacturers who have refused 
to join and who have quietly been 
selling Wire Nails at rates a little 
under those fixed by the association, 
thus securing a fair amount of business 
while the other manufacturers were doing 
little or nothing. The manufacturers of 
Cut Nails are beginning to receive renewed 
inquiries, and are making some sales at the 
advance recently established. A possible 
advance to be made in January, which is 
now freely predicted, is having its effect 
upon those who have not arranged for all 
the Nails they will need. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the assertions made to the contrary when 
the manufacturers were booking heavy 
orders in the early part of the month, it 
now transpires that many of the Cut Nails 
then sold will be delivered in the future, 
as the principal makers are announcing 
that their capacity is covered well into 
March. An attempt was made by the 
local jobbers to advance the price of Steel 
Nails in small lots to $2.10, but while 
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some of them are endeavoring to maintain 
that rate others are selling at $2, and on 
combination orders even this price has 
been shaded. The regular price of car¬ 
load lots on track is $1 .95. Small lots of 
Wire Nails are still being sold at $2.60, 
but a good movement is occurring in 
mixed carloads at $2.55. Jobbers are 
having? a very good demand for both kinds 
of Nails, and are selling carload lots very 
freely. 

Barb Wire. —The condition of this 
branch of trade shows no improvement 
either in demand or prices, but an early 
resumption of activity is looked for. The 
merchants must soon stock up for spring 
trade if they expect to do any business, 
and it will be remarkable if prices do not 
then advance, as so many buyers will be 
in the market at once. A few heavy 
dealers are taking time by the forelock 
and arranging for their season’s supply, 
but manufacturers generally are not 
anxious to sell for future delivery. Small 
lots of Painted are quoted at 2.90^, and 
Galvanized at 3.601, with the usual dif¬ 
ference on carload lots. 

Pig Lead. —A quiet week is reported, 
sales amounting to only about 400 tons, at 
3.55^. At the close 3.50^ was bid, but 
no anxiety to sell is shown on the part of 
refiners. Consumers claim to have sup¬ 
plies which will carry them well into the 
coming year. 


Pickands, Brown & Co., 115 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, have been appointed sole 
agents for the Northwest for the Hinkle 
Furnace of the Ashland Iron and Steel 
Company, at Ashland, Wis., manufactur¬ 
ing Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron. 

The North Chicago Rolling Mill Com- 

C y are now manufacturing Iron Car- 
ck Channels at Milwaukee, Wis. They 
make l(ty and 12-inch Channels and* have 
received a number of orders for them from 
car builders. The Springfield Iron Com¬ 
pany, of Springfield, Ill., have also de¬ 
cided to resume the manufacture of Iron 
Car-Truck Channels, in view of the de¬ 
mand for them which is springing up. 


Philadelphia. 

Office of The Iron Age , 220 South Fourth St. I 
Philadelphia. Pa.. December 24,1888. { 

Pig Iron.—It is almost impossible to 
form any definite opinion of the market at 
present. Reports are so contradictory 
that one hardly knows what to believe. 
There is a probability, however, that a 
good deal of business has been done in a 
quiet way, and as the details are harder 
than usual to get at, the presumption is 
that some concessions have been made, 
although leading sellers claim that they 
have made “no change in prices.” 
There are others, however, who would 
be very' glad to take business at in¬ 
side quotations, but as yet without 
meeting much of a demand. Hence there 
is reason to believe that if the larger buy¬ 
ers have placed orders as stated, there 
must have been some inducements held 
out to secure their business. Or it 
may have been done in that very 
indefinite way called “price at time of 
delivery,” which, as a matter of fact, 
looks as though buyers were not satisfied 
with prices quoted to-day. Be that as it 
may, there is really nothing in the posi¬ 
tion to warrant expectations of important 
changes in either direction. Consumption 
is so large, and reports from the South and 
West are all so favorable, that there is a 
fair probability that even the present large 
output may be taken without affecting 
prices. An advance is in the meantime 
out of the question, although even 
that might come, toward spring, pro¬ 
viding that accumulations during the 
next three or four months are 


not too large. On the other side, it is 
claimed that cost is again increasing, and 
that there is no money in the business at 
to-day’s prices, while not a few are losing 
on every ton of Iron they sell. For the 
present, therefore, the outlook is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful, as there is not enough 
evidence on either side to enable impartial 
observers to form any decided opinion 
either way. There is plenty of business 
and plenty of Tron; the question is, Will 
they continue in as fair proportion as they 
have been during the past six months? 
Will there be business enough to absorb 
the increased output of Iron? The next 
30 days will doubtless supply an answer 
to this question. Meanwnile there are 
liberal offerings at $18 @ $19, at tide, for 
No. 1 Foundry, $17 @ $17.50 for No. 2 
and $16 @ $16.50 for Gray Forge. Some 
sellers say they find very little business at. 
inside rates, while others claim that they 
are abundantly suppled with orders for 
January and February on same terms as 
ruling during the past three months, and 
are quite indifferent about increasing their 
lines unless at full quoted rates. 

Monday Evening .—There has been de¬ 
cidedly more inquiry to-day, and bids at 
50^ reduction for round lots February and 
March deliveries have been declined. Sell¬ 
ers express a willingness to shade 25^ for 
deliveries to commence at once, but would 
rather carry the Iron themselves than allow 
the reduction asked for. On the whole, it 
seems as though buyers and sellers were 
getting closer together, and a great deal 
of business is likely to be arranged for 
during the next four or five days. Sellers 
show more confidence than they have done 
for some time past, as they think there are 
indications of large consumption soon as 
the mills start up on the new year’s busi¬ 
ness. 

Speigeleisen.—A sale of 1000 tons, 
20 $, is reported at $26.75, ex-ship, New 
York, duty paid. 

Blooms.—A very unsettled market is 
reported in Steel Blooms, with somewhat 
heavy transactions at prices lower than 
have been mentioned for some time. Prices 
about as follows: Nail Slabs, $28.50 @ 
$29, at mill; Billets, $31 @ $35, with 
sales of 1000 tons for Boiler Plates at about 
$36, delivered at consumers’ mills; Charcoal 
Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out Anthracite, 
$42 @ $44 ; Scrap Blooms, $32.50 @ $34 
$ “bloom” ton of 2464 lb. 

Manufactured Iron.—A great many 
inquiries have been made within the past 
few days, some of which have already re¬ 
sulted in business, while others are likely 
to do so before the close of the week. 
The outlook has materially improved, and 
prospects for full employment at the mills 
are now considered pretty well assured. 
These inquiries represent all classes of 
consumers, and include specifications for 
Bars, Plates, Skelp, Shapes and other ma¬ 
terial. The matter of prices is a little un¬ 
settled yet, and while in some instances 
low figures have been mentioned, the gen¬ 
eral feeling is to get back to the rates 
ruling four or five weeks ago. It 
should not cause surprise, however, 
if some orders are booked at low 
prices, as there are a good many 
mills anxious to get work to start the 
year with, and until these are out of the 
way it is hardly to be expected that prices 
will show much improvement. The feel¬ 
ing is very hopeful, nevertheless, much 
more so than it was two or three weeks 
ago, and there is reason to believe that 
the coming year will open with plenty of 
business, steady prices, and fair prospects 
of further improvement as the season ad¬ 
vances. Quoted prices to-day are about 
as follows: Best Refined Bare, 1.8£ @ 1.9£; 
Grooved Skelp, $1.85 @$1.90; Plates, 2£ 
@ 2.10^; Steel do., 2.2£ @ 2.35£ and 
Angles, 21 @ 2.1£. 


Steel Bails. —There is a better feeling 
in the market, and manufacturers begin to 
see their way to several good-sized orders 
at an early date. Prices are quoted $28 
at mill, although a sale was made to-day 
at a price seemingly below that, but it is 
said that the cut was in freight and not in 
the price of Rails. 


Louisville. 


Louisville, Kt., December 24,1888. 


Pig Iron.—Among smaller consumers 
buying has been confined to carload lots. 
There have been heavy purchases made by 
Pipe and Car companies; one of 12,000, 
another of 2000 tons of Iron for future de¬ 
livery. Iron is selling very low, there 
being no stability to the market, buyers 
being able to set prices. It is felt, how¬ 
ever, that in January a change will take 
place showing some improvement. In¬ 
quiries are numerous for Iron for future 
aelivery, and unless the market is demor¬ 
alized heavy purchases will be made dur¬ 
ing the coming month. Among the Car 
companies there is a strong demand for 
Car-Wheel Irons owing to new contracts 
having been made which will insure work 
for some time to come. We quote as fol¬ 
lows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, 

new classification.$15.50 ® $16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification. 15.00 ® 15.75 

Southern Coke, No. 8 Foundry, 

new classification. 14.50® 15.00 

Gray Forge . 14.00 ® 15.50 

White and Mottled, different grades 18.50 ® 14.00 

Silver Gray, different grades- 13.75 ® 14.60 

Southern Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry 16.50 ® 17.00 

“ “ No. 1 Mill. 15.26® 16.75 

Southern Car-Wheel, standard 

brands. 22.50 ® 23.60 

Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.50® 20.00 

Hanging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun¬ 
dry. 16.00® 16.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1 

Foundry. 20.00 ® 21.60 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 21.25® 2 l25 

Hanging Rock. Warm Blast.® — 


Detroit. 

William F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of December 24, report as follows: Business 
for the past week has been verv quiet, 
and the lack of buying is attributea mainly 
to the near approach of the holidays. 
There seems to be a general determination 
on the part of buyers to wait until after 
the 1st of the year. Several small sales 
have been made, but none of any magni¬ 
tude. While the majority of sellers are 
holding firm, yet the few who have offered 
concessions have caused buyers to expect 
the same from others. t With a dull mar¬ 
ket, but prices generally firm, we quote as 
follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal, all num¬ 
bers.... $20.00® $20.50 

Lake Superior Coke, all ore. 19.75 ® 20.26 

Lake Superior Coke, cinder mixed 18.00 ® 18.50 

Standard Ohio Black Band. 19.75 ® 20.25 

Southern No. 1. 17.76® 18.25 

Southern Gray Forge. 15.75® 16J25 

Southern Silvery. 17.00® 17.50 

Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery.. 18.50 ® 19.00 

Old Wheels. 20.25 ® 20.75 


Chattanooga. 

Office of The Iron Age , Carter and 9th Sts., i 
Chattanooga, December 24,1888. f 

Pig Iron.—Nothing has occurred dur¬ 
ing the week to change the market, the 
supply and demand being about equal. 
Some consumers are claiming that the 
small increase of stocks of Iron on hand 
indicate a lower scale in prices in the near 
future, but this increase could not be other 
than expected so near the close of the 
year, ana it remains to be demonstrated 
if these predictions prove true. So far as 
the Southern furnaces are concerned the 
demand has kept up remarkably well, and 
there are but few furnaces in the Southern 
district that are not well filled up with 
orders that have been taken at past prices 
and who have a regular set of customers 
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that it would take something besides a 
Blight falling off in prices to induce them 
to seek other sources for their supply. At 
present there are large lots of Iron going 
East, some of them under old contracts 
and some under new, at prices that have 
ruled for the past month or two. There is 
no concession in prices reported, and while 
trade for the past 30 days has not been 
quite as active as previously, the call for 
snipraents early in the coming year strongly 
indicates that the demand will be more 
than fully made up in January and Febru¬ 
ary, and so far no reason can be assigned 
why quotations should be changed. The 
Southern steamship associations have 
affirmed the December rates to northern 
and western points for the month of Janu¬ 
ary, with the exception of a reduction of 
84 cents to Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
Atchison and St. Joseph. The present 
rates from Chattanooga and Birmingham 
are $8.75 to Philadelphia and New York 
and $4 to Boston. 


Cleveland. 

Cleveland, December 24,1888. 

Iron Ore. —The amount of unsold Ore on 
the docks at lower lake ports has been re¬ 
duced to about 90,000 tons. Lots of from 
2000 to 6000 tons of non-Bessemer Ores 
have been sold at about $4.60. The 
amount of unsold Ores on the dock in¬ 
cludes a round lot of high-grade Bessemer, 
which, although held at a fancy price, is 
likely to be sold immediately after the 
holidays. Indications are not lacking of 
a slight advance all round in next year’s 
prices, and it is now thought probable that 
sales for next season’s delivery will be 
made before January 10. The advance 
will probably not exceed 500 $ ton over 
the prices prevailing at the opening of 
navigation this year. About 30,000 tons 
of Ore have been sent forward to the fur¬ 
naces during the past week, and the docks 
will be entirely cleared up before next 
year’s shipping season from the upper 
lakes begins. 

Pig Iron. —The market has been very 
quiet for the past week, a condition always 
looked for in the holiday season. Some 
disposition has been manifested by a few 
sellers anxious to reduce their stocks to 
make concessions, but this has only been 
done by the smaller dealers. A large 
majority of manufacturers are, however, 
holding their products firmly at former 
quotations, preferring to carry their Irons 
over into January, when a livelier buying 
movement is anticipated. Mill Irons are 
still the favorites in the market, although 
just at present no important sales are re¬ 
ported. 

Old Rails. —Buyers are waiting for a 
break in the market before making pur¬ 
chases in any considerably quantity, 
sellers still demanding $24.50 % $25 for 
Old American Rails. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age , Fourth and Main Sts.! 

Cincinnati, December 24.18S8. ( 

Pig Iron. —The changes in the local 
Pig Iron market, during the week, have 
been unimportant. The volume of busi¬ 
ness has been of reduced proportions, the 
Christmas tide rising so high as to dis¬ 
courage both buyers and sellers in their 
efforts to do business, yet the volume of 
transactions has been fully equal to the 
average at this season. Individual sales 
have been mostly small, but there have 
been several orders for 1000-ton lots of 
both Foundry and Forge grades. The 
easier feeling noted a week ago has not 
given place to further weakness, nor yet 
has it been succeeded by a firmer tone. It 
is observable that a few furnaces are still 


disposed to sell, and this implies conces¬ 
sions in prices, but the majority are not 
pressing their production, and the ranges 
of prices remains about the same as a week 
ago. 

Foundry . 


Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classifl- 


bouthern Coke, No. 2 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.50 ® 16.00 

Southern Coke, No. 3 (new classifi¬ 
cation). 15.00® 15.26 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1. 17.00® 17.50 

Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2. 16.50 ® 16.00 

Maboninv and Shenango Valley . 18.00® 18.50 

Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1— 21.00® 22.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2... 19.00 ® 22.00 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 1. 18.50® 10.60 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

No. 2. 17.50 ® 18.00 

Forge. 

Strong Neutral Coke. 15.00® 15.25 

Mottled Neutral Coke. 14.00 ® 14.25 

Gray Forge. 14.50® 14.75 

Car-Wheel and MaUeahAe Irons. 

Southern Car-Wheel. . 20.00 ® 25.00 

Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. 22.00 ® 25.00 

Lake Superior Car-Wheel and Mal¬ 
leable. 21.00® 22.00 


Manufactured Iron. —There has been 
a moderate demand only during the w eek 
and prices of standard and reliable makes 
have been unchanged. 

Old Material. —There has been little 
trading during the week and prices are 
nominally unchanged. Old Kails are 
quotable at $23 and Old Wheels at $19 @ 
$19.50 $ ton, cash, Cincinnati. 

Nails. —There has been a moderate 
jobbing demand, which has been met 
readily at previous prices. 


Pittsburgh. 

Office of The Iron Age , 77 Fourth Ave., \ 
Pittsburgh, December 24, 1888. S 

A good many mills have about all they 
can do working up old contracts. It is cus¬ 
tomary with a good many Iron firms to 
take stock and make needed repairs in 
January, and it‘ is expected that quite a 
number of mills will shut down this week 
and remain so until about the middle of 
January. The outlook for the year 1889 
is very generally regarded as being favor¬ 
able. Some are of the opinion that the 
volume of business will exceed that of 
1888. 

Pig Iron. —The market is in a rather 
peculiar condition, and it is difficult to 
report satisfactorily. While business men, 
generally, are hopeful of a stronger mar¬ 
ket early in the new year, some few con¬ 
tracts have been made for delivery during 
the first quarter of 1889 at a concession 
from present prices; others, however—and 
these are in the majority—are demanding 
an advance, but, as a matter of course, 
they are making no sales. Now that a 
few contracts have been made for delivery 
between January and April at prices from 
250 to 500 per ton for immediate delivery, 
it is probable that business will be con¬ 
fined to supplying immediate wants, as 
there are very few fumacemen willing to 
contract ahead at the prices noted, 
and consumers, in view of what has 
been done already, will not feel like 
paying more. A good many furnace- 
men are averse to selling ahead from the 
fact that if the market goes up they are 
held up for the last pound, while if it 
goes the other way they claim that all 
kinds of tricks are resorted to in order, if 
possible, to get out of the same. One of 
our oldest furnacemen, in referring to this 
matter the other day, said that his experi¬ 
ence in selling for future delivery was 
unsatisfactory, and that he has concluded 
hereafter to abstain therefrom. Some 
producers are of the opinion that the 
market is more likely to advance than 
decline, as they allege that cost of produc¬ 
tion is more likely to be increased than 
reduced; already Coke men are trying to 


advance prices of Coke. We quote prices 
for present delivery as follows • 


Neutral Gray Forge. 

White and Mottlea. 

All Ore Mill. 

No. 1 Foundry. 

No. 2 Foundry. 

No. 1 Charcoal Foundry... 
No. 2 Charcoal Foundry.... 

Cold Blast Charcoal. 

Bessemer Iron. 


$15.75 ® $16.00, cash. 
15.00® 15.50, “ 

16.25® 16.50, “ 

17.50® 17.75, “ 

16.75® 17.00, •* 

24.00 ® 24.50, 4 ‘ 

22.00 ® 22.50, “ 

25.00 ® 28.00, ** 

17.00® 17.25, * 


There were sales reported of 1300 tons 
Gray Forge for immediate delivery at $16, 
cash; 1500 tons do. for January and Feb¬ 
ruary delivery at $15.50, cash; 2000 do. 
for January, February and March at $15.50, 
cash; 1000 tons Bessemer at $17.05, cash; 
1000 do. $17.25, cash, and 1000 for Febru¬ 
ary and March at $17, cash. 

Mack Bar.—There is less inquiry, and 
the market is weaker; we now quote at 
$28.75 @ $29, cash, with a sale of 500 
tons reported at $29. Consumers report 
that they have no trouble in buying all 
they want at $29, cash. 

Manganese. — Sales Ferromanganese 
80 $ at $54.50 @ $55, cash; and Spiegel 
20 £ at $28 @ $28. 50, cash. 

Manufactured lron.-There is but little 
new business at present, nor is it to be ex¬ 
pected with the close of the year so near 
at hand. Prices remain about as last 
quoted, although for a desirable order 
they might be shaded somewhat. Bars, 
$1.80 @ $1.85; Plates, $2.10 @ $2.25; 
No. 24 Sheet, $2.80 @ $2.90, all60 davs, 
with the usual discount of 2 $ off for 
cash. 


Nails.—So far as relates to Pittsburgh, 
business is very dull, with but little pros¬ 
pect of any immediate improvement. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe. —The Pipe trade 
continues dull, as it usually is at this par¬ 
ticular time, and there is not likely to be 
much if any improvement for some time to 
come. Not only is business exceedingly 
light, but it is very unsatisfactory, as 
prices are being cut to such an extent that 
there is little or no margin for profit. A 
meeting of manufacturers is reported to 
have taken place in Philadelphia the other 
day, but if so its object and results have 
not yet been divulged. What is wanted 
is organization and co-operation, and until 
there is, no substantial improvement can 
be looked for. The great trouble in the 
way of an organization is a lack of confi¬ 
dence in each other on the part of the 
manufacturers. Prices are so irregular at 
present that it is impossible to give relia¬ 
ble quotations. There are but few orders 
offering, and as a consequence whoever 
gets these has to shave close. 

Old Rails. —There is not much doing, 
but it is expected that there will be an 
increased demand early in the new year, 
as a good many consumers are low in 
stock, and will soon have to replenish. We 
continue to quote American Tees at $25 @ 
$25.25, with a sale of 1500 tons reported 
at $25.25. 

Steel Rails. —Are still quoted at $28 
cash, at works in Pittsburgh, but it is 
possible that for a desirable order the 
price quoted would.be “cut” somewhat, 
notwithstanding it is claimed that $28 is 
now the bottom price, and it is claimed 
that there is no margin below* the price 
quoted. 

Billets, &c.—There is but little inquiry 
for Bessemer Steel Billets, and the market 
is w eaker. We now quote $28.25 @ $28.50, 
cash. Sales at $27.90, cash; Domestic 
Steel Bloom Ends and Rail Ends un¬ 
changed at $19 @ $19.50. 

Railway Track Supplies. —Prices re¬ 
main unchanged. Spikes $2.15, 30 days; 
Splice Bars, $1.80 @ $1.85; Track Bolts, 
$2.80, with Square, and $2.90 with Hexa¬ 
gon Nuts. 

Old Material.—The demand for every¬ 
thing in this line continues light, but is 
expected to improve early in the new 
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year. Prices unchanged. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $21 net ton; No. 1 Wrought Turn¬ 
ings, $18.50 @ $14; Car Axles, $25 © $26; 
Cast Scrap, $15.25 $15.50, gross; Cast 

Borings, $12 $13; Old Car-Wheels, 

$19.50 @ $20; Old Steel Rails, store 
prices, $18.50; long lengths, $20.50. 


New York. 

Office of The Iron Aqe y 66 and 68 Duane street. > 
New York. December 26.1888. t 

Foundry Pig.—The week has been 
quiet, no announcement having been made 
as yet of the opening prices. In some 
quarters the opinion is being expressed 
mat the aggressive character of Southern 
competition mav lead to a lowering of 
prices by about $1. It is intimated, how¬ 
ever, that the leading interests may reach 
an understanding whereby cutting may be 
avoided. Some Southern Iron has been 
sold at $17.50 for 1889 delivery, and some 
transactions have been closed, the price to 
be dependent upon the market at time of 
delivery. We quote No. 1 Foundry, $18 
@ $19 and No. 2, $16.50 @ $17.50. 

Scotch Pig.—During the past month 
considerable Scotch Pig has sold for deliv¬ 
ery during the early months of 1889. We 
uote: Coltness, $20.50 $21; Shotts, 

20.25 @ $20.75; Langloan, $20.25 @ 
$20.50, and Dalmellington, $19.50 @ 

$19.75. 

Spiegeleisen. —We quote $26.75 @ $27 
for 20 $, and $54 for 80 % Ferro. 

Plates. —We quote Iron Tank, 20 @ 
2.20; Shell, 2.250 @ 2.40; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.150 @ 2.250; Shell, 
2.350 2.50; Flange, 2.60 @ 2.750, and 

Fire-box, 3|0 (& 40. 

Structural Iron. —We quote Sheared 
Plates, 20 @ 2.10; Universal Mill Plates, 
2.10 @ 2.20; Angles, 20 @ 2.100; Tees, 
2.5# 2.60, and Channels and Beams, 

3.30 on dock for all sizes. Foreign 
Beams are quoted 2.550 @ 2.750. 

Bar Iron. —We'quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common; 1.70 @ 
1.750; Medium, 1.750 @ 1.80, and Re¬ 
fined, 1.80 @ 20. 

Steel Ralls. —The market is quiet and 
steady, sales during the week being con¬ 
fined to a few small lots. There is con¬ 
siderable inquiry from the South, there 
being at least three blocks in the market 
for 10,000 tons and upward each. It is 
persistently asserted that $28 at Eastern 
mill is being cut, and as steadily denied. 

Merchant Steel. —The market con¬ 
tinues in a demoralized condition. As an 
instance of it, it is reported that 500 tons 
of Harrow Steel w ere sold to a Western 
consumer at $43 $ ton, 3 ^ off, delivered, 
with the option of taking 500 tons more. 
Tire Steel has sold at 2.050, delivered, in 
the West, and 2.150 has been done for all 
sizes. 

Wire Rods. —Cheap sellers in Germany 
are reported to be filled up for the present, 
and importers claim that they cannot 
secure Rods and deliver them here under 
$41 @ $41.50. No business has been done 
at anything higher than $39.50 thus far. 

Old Rails. —No transactions are re¬ 
ported. A lot of 500 tons is offered at 
$23.50 from store, with the probability 
that $23.25 will secure it. 

Rail Fastenings. —The market for 
Spikes is weaker, quotations having de¬ 
clined to $2.10 $2.15, delivered. 

Angle Bars are selling at 1.850 delivered. 


The Pump Manufacturers 1 Association 
held a meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week. It was decided inexpedient to 


form a trust or pool, but it was agreed 
that the low prices wffiich have heretofore 
prevailed necessitated a revision of dis¬ 
count sheets. By unanimous vote of the 
association the price of iron pumps was 
advanced 2 per cent. The following offi¬ 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, H. M. Wade, Batavia, N. Y.; 
vice-president, P. W. Bailey, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y.; treasurer, M. L. Bailey, New 
Britain, Conn; secretary, L. L. Morrison, 
New York. 


Financial. 

The most important news of the week is 
the confirmation of the reports of. an agree¬ 
ment among the railway systems of the 
Southwest by which rates are to be re¬ 
stored to a remunerative basis. Not only 
this, but there is evinced a determination 
not only to advance rates but to maintain 
them, and at the same time conform 
strictly to the requirements of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce law. The special feature 
that particularly distinguishes the new 
arrangement from any that has preceded it 
for many years is the harmonious co-oper¬ 
ation of railroad presidents and leading 
financiers in effecting the result. The 
presidents will meet again directly after 
the holidays to perfect the plan, of which 
the present agreement will be the basis. 
It is distinctly understood that this agree¬ 
ment is a temporary one, being for 60 days. 
Another forward step to the same end is a 
decision by the general managers, at a 
meeting held in Chicago on Saturday, to 
restore Western and Southwestern freights 
January 1st. The principal changes are in 
rates on packing-house products and live 
stock, which have been long demoralized. 

The Stock Exchange markets have been 
influenced by the improved railroad sit¬ 
uation, nevertheless there is little substan¬ 
tial gain, the movement being irregular 
and at times feverish. The strongest were 
the coal stocks, especially Lackawanna, 
which shows remarkable gains. Rock 
Island advanced in spite of the reduction 
of its quarterly dividend from 1| to 1 $. 
On Saturday, under the combined influ¬ 
ences of an unfavorable bank statement 
and a sharp break in Omaha preferred, a 
fractional recession in prices was recorded. 
A drop of 3J points in Omaha preferred 
was a surprise. On Monday stocks were 
buoyant, in the belief that the new freight 
rate agreement would be maintained. 

United States bonds were firm and in 
good demand, and railroad bonds were 
higher. Quotations are as follows : 

U. S. 4^s, 1891, repristered.108M 

U. S. 4^8,1891, coupon. 108^| 

U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered —. 127 

U. S. 4s, 1907, coupon. 128 

IJ. S. currency 6s, 1895.*.lift 

U. S. currency 6s, 1896. 122 

U. S. currency 6s, 1897. 125 

U. S. currency 6,1898. 127^4 

U. 8. currency 6s, 1899.... 130 

The total amount of bonds purchased to 
date under the circular of April 17 is 
$100,829,300, of which $51,396,650 are 
4 $ and $49,432,650 are 4£ The cost 
of these bonds was $119,402,568, of which 
$66,010,877 was paid for the 4s and 
$53,391,691 was paid for 4|s. For some 
weeks past the offerings of 4£s have been 
almost exclusively from banks or financial 
corporations and brokers. 

Money has a hardening tendency, in 
anticipation of the annual settlements 
and shifting of loans usual at this season, 
but an easier feeling soon after the new* 
year has fairly opened is confidently looked 
for, as large amounts will be released in 
the payment of interest and dividends. 
Institutions marked up their loans 4 @ 5 
The demand for 30 to 60 day time loans 
was unusually strong. Rates were 4 to 
4^ ^ for three months or less, and 5 to 6 ^ 
for four to six months. Commercial paper 
was in limited supply, the demand being 
fairly good and coming mainly from out- 
of-town sources. Rates were for 60 to 90 


days’ indorsed bills receivable 5 to 5J 
longer dates 6 @ 6J It is remarked 
that the condition of banking affairs 
throughout the country is remarkably 
favorable, and respecting the National 
banks Comptroller Trenholm says they 
have never Been sounder or under better 
management. 

According to the Custom-House report 
the exports of specie from New York aur- 
ing the week were $1,428,325, making the 
total since January 1 $45,515,000, against 
$18,082,000 for the same time last year 
and $47,000,000 in 1866. The imports of 
specie for the week were $257,000; total 
since January 1 $7,805,000. 

The weekly statement of the associated 
banks of this city shows a heavy decrease 
of reserve, equal to $2,297,600, reflecting 
the recent exports of gold and the 
large shipments of currency to the South 
and West, chiefly for the movement of cot¬ 
ton. The surplus now held is $7,574,625, 
against $9,036,400 at the corresponding 
time, last year and $7,232,200 in the 
fourth week of December, 1886. This is 
the first time in a number of months when 
the surplus of reserve has fallen below the 
amount of the year previous, but it occasions 
no anxiety. The changes in the averages 
show an increase in loans of $1,513,500, a 
decrease in specie of $1,355,200, a decrease 
in legal tenders of $1,513,200, a decrease 
in deposits of $2,283,200, and a decrease 
in circulation of $83,000. 

The market for sterling was quiet and 
steady. The leading bankers are not 
looking for a further export of gold im¬ 
mediately. Posted rates for sterling were 
$4.85 $4.89J. On the Paris Bourse the 

week prices were notably firm, considering 
the Panama Canal collapse, and closed 
strong owing to extensive re-buying by 
leading financial firms. 

General trade is quiet, aside from the 
temporary spurt caused by holiday de¬ 
mands. The staple commodities are 
nearly all weaker, particularly flour and 
wheat. The best patent spring wheat 
flour is offered in London at prices rela¬ 
tively mnch lower than here. Corn was 
m better demand for export. Sugars were 
dull, and coffee had a downward tendency. 
Cotton was much more active at a decline, 
based on estimates of a large yield. The 
dry goods market is in an unusually good 
shape, promising strength in the future. 

The importations of merchandise at this 
port during the week were $7,102,000, of 
which about $5,000,000 represent general 
merchandise. Since January 1 the aggre¬ 
gate is $451,272,000, against $456,480,000 
for the same time last year. 

The east-bound shipments from Chicago 
last week were phenomenal. The Board 
of Trade statement shows an aggregate 
for all the roads of 111,000 tons, against 
108,000 for the preceding week, and 
54,000 tons for the corresponding week 
last year. This is the largest volume of 
east-bound business for a single w ? eek on 
record. 


Metal Market. 

Copper.—Friday’s London quotations 
showed no change and since then there 
have been none ; they were for spot 
Chili Bars, £77. 10/; do., futures, £78; 
good merchantable brands, £77. 10/, spot, 
and £78, futures, and Best Selected, £80. 
Sales, 375 tons. Hardly anything has 
transpired here, the nominal range for spot 
and December being 17.200 @ 17.500 for 
Lake. The Lake companies, headed by 
the Calumet and Hecla, which, it is 
stated, conceived the new plan, are said 
to have made the syndicate the prop¬ 
osition to pay them all alike—140 $ 
lb outright, instead of 130 and 50 
of the figure over this, which would sim¬ 
plify accounting and expedite the same. 
It is believed the syndicate would accede 
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to this, leaving it free to advance the price 
to a point that may increase the profit 
without curtailing consumption still fur¬ 
ther. The fact is that the statistics are 
getting worse all along, the visible supply 
on December 17, in England and France, 
being 98,880 tons, against 95,840 tons on 
December 1 and 45,130 on December 1, 
1887, without counting some 2200 tons 
afloat from England to the Continent. 
Hence, the visible supply may be figured at 
something like 100,000 tons on the other 
side; and, adding thereto 30,000 tons on 
this side, it will be found that £9,100,000 
are thus held in one hand, or, reduced to 
American gold, $45,500,000 or thereabout, 
a mighty amount. With the Rio Tinto 
•Company the syndicate’s contract has 
been extended to 1902. 

Tin.—The London quotation remained 
unaltered last week. Straits, spot, £97. 2/, 
and futures, £98. Sales, 580 tons. Here 
only 10 tons, February, were sold at 
21.850, and 20 tons, March, at 21.900 @ 
21.950, the nominal quotation for spot 
and December being 21.700 @ 220 on 
’Change, while in the open market spot 
is procurable at 21*0, and in a jobbing 
way at 220 @ 22*0. Tin Plates. —Noth¬ 
ing of any consequence has been done in 
either spot or futures. The last Liverpool 
quotation was 13/2. We quote on a life¬ 
less market at the close, large lines, ^ 
.box: Siemens-Martin Steel, Charcoal 

Finish, $4.75 $5.50; Coke Finish, 

$4.05 @$4.70; Ternes, $4.12* @ $4.25; 
Coke Tins, $4.22* @ $4.30; and Wasters. 
$4.12* <& $4.15. 

Lead.—The market has been dull, not 
over 200 to 300 tons being sold at 
3.700 <& 8.82*0, closing at 3.750 @ 

3.800, and strong. The fact is that very 
little Lead is offering, hence the firm tone 
in spite of the little doing. St. Louis 
quiet at 5.500. Soft Spanish improved in 
London from £12. 15/ to £12. 17/ since 
our last. The auction sale of 800 tons is 
postponed to January 3. 

Spelter.—Sales have been restricted on 
the spot to trifling lots of Common Do¬ 
mestic at 50 5*0, while Silesian, unalt¬ 

ered—£18. 5/ in London—cannot be 
quoted any higher than 5.750 nominally. 

Antimony.—There has been a fair de¬ 
mand, while the stock is light and the 
metal is strong at 130 Cookson and 110 
Hallett, the latter still ruling at £45 in 
London. 


in America. The schedule prices remain 
as before—viz., Hard White Ash, Lump, 
$4.50; Broken, $4.15; Egg, $4.40; Stove, 
$4.65; Chestnut, $4.55; Free-Burning, 
f.o.b., Broken, $3.95; Egg, $4.30; Stove, 
$4.65; Chestnut, $4.65; Pea, $2.75. 

The Seaboard Steam Coal Association 
held another meeting in Philadelphia last 
week and agreed to articles for the regu¬ 
lation of the Bituminous trade during the 
ensuing year. All the Soft Coal interests 
shipping Bituminous fuel to tidewater on 
the Atlantic Coast were represented and 
entered into an agreement excepting the 
Beech Creek Railroad. Galloway C. Mor¬ 
ris will continue to act during the coming 
year as the Association Commissioner. Ac¬ 
cording to the articles of agreement each 
shipper will be required to pay into the 
pool 200 $ ton for each ton of Coal shipped 
by his road, and it will be held by the 
Commissioner for four months. The tide¬ 
water tonnage to be pooled this year is 
estimated at about 5,000,000 tons. 

Imports. 

The imports of Iron and Steel, Hard¬ 
ware, &c., at this port trom December 14 to 
December 20, inclusive, and from January 
1 to December 20, inclusive, were as fol¬ 
lows : 

Iron and Steel. 


Sillox, Geo. W., Mach’y, pkgs., SO 
Smith, R. A. C M Mach’y, crate, 1 
Smyth, Jas. P., Steel Cord Wire, os., 25 
Thebaud Bros., Bolts and 8pikee, cs., 230 
Zeiner, Henry A Co., Brassware, cs., 26 
Zeiner A Felastein, Brassware. cs., 18 
Ward, Jas. E. A Co., Mach’y, 

Wheels, 2 _ 

Williams A Andrews, Anvils, 25 
Wiobusch A Hllger, Lim., Mdse., pkgs.. 25 

G. A Bro., Cases, 6; Cutlery, cs., 6 


cs., 7; Fljr- 


Witte, John ( 


Iron Ore: A. Earnsbaw. 

Pig Iron : G. T. Carter. 

N. S. Bartlett. 

Crocker Brothers. 

G.W. Stetson & Co. 

Jas. Williamson & Co. 

Jas. E. Pope, Jr. 

Spiegeleisen: J. A. Jansen.... 

Crocker Bros. 

Steel: Tbos. Prosser & Son.. 

W. F. Wagner. 

Montgomery & Co 


New York Metal Exchange. 

The following sales are reported: 

Wednesday, December 19. 

10 tons Tin, March.21.96* 

10 tons Tin, March. 21.90* 

10 tons Tin, February.21.86* 

Friday, December 21. 

16 tons Lead, March. 3.87V** 

Wednesday, December 26. 


20 tons Tin. 


spot. ..21.7UV 

March. 22.10* 


Dec. 14. 
to 

Dec. 20. 
Tons. 
298 
600 
200 
200 
100 
100 

54 
400 
244 

55 
31 

Montgomery & co. 2J 

R. H. Wolff & Co. 20 

Chns. Hugill . 6 

F. S. Pilditch. 6 

C. F. Boker. 3 

Steel Rods: R. H. Wolff & Co. 250 

J. Abbott & Co. 247 

J. A. Roebling Sons’ Co. 135 

A. Heyn. 108 

Naylor A Co. 75 

Cary & Moen. 15 

S. A. Galpin. 9 

Steel Blooms: W. H. Wallace 

& Co. 174 

J. A. Roebling Sons’ Co. 106 

Steel Plates: A. R. Whitney 

& Co. 2 

Steel Sheets: Pierson & Co... 20 

R. Crooks & Co. 6 

Iron: G. Lundberg. 125 

J. Abbott & Co. 45 

Iron Rods: J. Abbott & Co... 210 

Iron Beams: R. F . Downing 

& Co . 10 

Sheet Iron : T. B. Coddington 

& Co. 86 

Tin Plates. 

Boxes. 

Dickerson, Van Dusen & Co... 12,169 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 8,614 

T. B. Coddington & Co. 6,882 

A. A. Thomsen A Co. 4,069 

Bruce & Cook. 1,953 

N. L. CortACo. 1,325 

Lalance & G. Mfg. Co. 1,150 

Central Stamping Company.. 1,129 

Jas. Byrne & Son. 1,118 

Lombard, Ayres A Co. 1,085 


Jan. 1 
to 

Dec. 20 
Tons. 
8.438 
1,830 

5.700 
15,584 
14,850 

6.700 
304 

12,072 

12,583 

275 

1,512 

115 

756 


237J* 

4,186 

4,237 

1,667 

1,809 

19,252 

928 

3,129 

174 

106 


Exports of Metals. 


Dec. 14. 
to 

Dec. 20. 
Pounds. 

Copper: J. Abbott A Co. 119,677 

Lewisohn Bros. 

F. A. Lomal. •••••• 

American Metal Company.. 550,717 

G. H. Nichols. 

J. Bruce Ismay. 

S. Mendel. 

Ledoux A Co. 

Muller, Scball A Co. 

Copper Queen Con. M. Com¬ 
pany.. 

J. Kennedy, Tod A Co. 

H. Becker A Co. 

Orford C. A S. Rtg. Company . 

Robt. M. Thompson. 

Thos. J. Pope, Sons A Co. 

Williams A Terhune. 

J. Parsons A Co. 

Naylor A Co. 

Jas. E. Pope, Jr. 

Bridgeport Copper Com¬ 
pany. 

C. Herold. 

Phelps Bros. 

Burgass A Co. 

R. W. Jones. 

Laden burg, Thalmann A Co. 

W. H. Crossman A Bro. 

R. Crooks A Co. 

Copper Matte: Williams A 

Terhune. 

Lewisohn Bros. 

American Metal Company.. 124.300 

J. Abbott A Co. 106,736 

C. Ledoux A Co. 

F. W. J. Hurst. 

G. H. Nichols. 

H. T. Nichols A Co... 

Kunhardt A Co. 

Old Brass: Burfass A Co . 11,204 

Old Copper: Burfass A Co— 41,041 


Jan. 1. 
to 

Deo. 20. 
Pounds. 
13,252.107 
4,041,522 
2,581288 
6,578,008 


Coal Market. 

The Anthracite Coal market is without 
any new feature whatever, excepting a 
firmer tone since the resolve to curtail 
production has taken effect. Reading 
refuses to make any concession m price, 
and the Lehigh Coals are sold close to the 
schedule. Stocks at all points are liberal. 
An enforced curtailment resulted from the 
drawing out of several collieries scattered 
throughout the mining regions. From 
Philadelphia it is learned that the furnace 
demand has improved, affording a ready 
market for all the larger sizes. The Mur¬ 
ray shaft, at Wilkesbarre, Pa., operated 
by the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Com¬ 
pany, suspended work and will be sunk 
deeper to a rich vein. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, under its new president, 
Chas. F. Mayer, aspires to become the 
largest producer of Semi-Bituminous Coal 


R. Crooks A Co. 1,083 

Merchant A Co. 733 

C. 8. Mersick A Co. 659 

S. Shepard A Co. 437 

E. S. Wheeler A Co. 190 

Pratt M5g. Co. 183 

IWetmls. 

Pounds. 

Tin: Lehmaier, Sons A Co... ^14*091 

Antimony: Phelps, Dodge A 

Co. 60 

Irons and Metals Warehoused from December 14 
to December 20, Inclusive: 


1,128 

366 

933 

7,525V* 

452 

339 

I, 489 

Boxes. 

281,411 

556.602 

175,089 

164227 

102.464 

114,395 

7,220 

38.226 

37,449 

16,310 

67,230 

25,061 

8,117 

21,155 

II, 695 
160,794 

Pounds. 

130,806 

Casks. 

730 


112,000 

660,000 

110,276 

430,000 

224,081 

112,006 

1,260 


125,0 
1,451,130 
80,320 
420,000 

448.800 
107,500 

112,000 

250,000 

6250 

51240 

180,984 

220,371 

4,000 

1,000 

38,330,036 

3,(81,610 

5,089,130 

443,183 

930.800 
184288 
722,777 
180,095 

41.652 

268,070 

720253 


Tons. 

50 

40 


Iron: G. Lundberg. 

R. F. Downing A Co. 

Hardware, machinery, Ac, 

Barbour Bros. A Co., Mach’y, pkgs., 32 
Boker, Hermann A Co., Arms, cs., 12; Mdse., 
cs., 7 ^Detonators, cs., 8 


___ ^_ , Arms, cs., 6 

Gould, R. S. A Co„'Bras8ware, cs., 2 
Graef Cutlery Co., Cutlery, cs., 9 
Koeling, Max, Ironware, cs., 17 
Russell A Erwin Mfg. Co., Mdse., pkgs., 4 
Schoverling, Daly A Gales, Arms, os., 17 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 

[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.] 

London, Wednesday, Dec. 26,1888. 

Nearly all branches of the market for 
Iron and Steel have been quiet, as far at 
least as business for the past week is con¬ 
cerned. In Metals there has also been the 
quietude common to the holiday season, 
and comparatively little variation in 
prices. Steel makers note some exception 
to the rule in the instance of shipbuilding 
and railway sorts, and also in the demand 
for Billets, prices for which are very firm. 
Most brands of Scotch Pig have ruled very 
steady, as have also Hematites, despite 
the moderate demand; but Middlesboro’ 
Pig has weakened a fraction under the in¬ 
fluence of freer offerings and accumula¬ 
tions of supplies in makers’ hands. 

The situation in the Copper market has 
undergone no remarkable change, and 
business with consumers is still adversely 
affected by the artificial character of pres¬ 
ent prices. Consumers and smelters pur¬ 
chase only the supply they may need for 
covering necessary wants, and give “out¬ 
side ” brands the preference wherever 
practicable. Producers whose stock is 
not taken up by “syndicate” contracts 
offer freely, first to the trade and then to 
the “ syndicate ” if outlet is not found 
elsewhere. 

The speculation in Block Tin has been 
moderate and reveals no new feature in 
the situation from any standpoint. The 
monthly sale of Billiton realized a parity of 
£97. 12/6 in Holland. Other metals have 
been traded in to a moderate extent only. 

A fair seasonable business has been done 
in Tin Plate at previous rates. There ii 
an encouraging demand for future deliver- 
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ies, and makers express confidence in bet¬ 
ter prices ruling soon after the holidays. 

Scotch Pig. —Trade has been moderate, 
and prices show only slight variation. 
Glasgow freights are a shade firmer. 

No. 1 Coltness. f.o.b. Glasgow. 51/ 

No. 1 Summerlee, “ ” 50/ 

No. 1 Gartsherne, “ k * . 48/6 

No. 1 Langloan, “ “ 40/6 

No. 1 Carnbroe, ** “ 44/6 

No. IShotta, “ at Leith. 49/6 

No. 1 Glenjrarnock, “ Ardrossan.48/ 

No. 1 Dalmeilington, 44 “ 43/6 

No. 1 Efflinton, • “ “ 42/ 

Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 3/, 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig. —Demand Inis been 
moderate, and the market barely steady. 
No. 1 Middlesboro’, G. M. B., 86/; No. 3 
do., 33/. 

Bessemer Pig.— Dealings have been on 
a more restricted scale, but prices have re¬ 
mained steady. West Coast brands, mixed 
numbers, 44/6, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Splegeleisen. — The market rather 
quiet, but firm. English 20 £ quoted 80/, 
f.o.b. N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Balls. —Prices remain firm under 
the support of continued good demand. 
English sections quoted at £3. 19/ @ £4, 
and light sections £4. 2/6 @ £4. 10/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Blooms. —Demand moderate and 
prices unchanged We quote £3. 18/6 for 
7x7, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Billets. —There has been a brisk 
demand and the market is strong. Bes¬ 
semer, 2J x 2J inch, £4. 2/6, f.o.b. at 
N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs. —A moderate business 
at about former prices. Bessemer, £3. 
18/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

o 

Old Bails. —The market quiet and 
prices without change. Tees quoted at 
£3. 5/ @ £3. 7/, and Double Heads, 
£8. 8/ @ £3. 10, c.i.f. New York. 

Scrap Iron. —Prices are as before and 
the demand moderate. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 5/, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.— Moderate sales making at 
about previous rates. Bessemer quoted 
£2. 7/6 <g> £2. 10/, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate. —There has been a fairly 
good trade, and sellers are rather firmer. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


IC Charcoal, Allaway grade.15/8 @ 15/8 

IC Bessemer steel, Coke finish.13/6 © 18/9 

IC Siemens “ ** “ .13/9 @ 14/ 

IC Coke. B. V. grade.13/3 @ 13/8 

Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.12/ @ 12/3 


Manufactured Iron. —Business has 
slackened somewhat, but prices are held 
firmly throughout. We quote, f.o.b. Liver¬ 
pool: 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Staff. Ord. Marked Bars. @ 8 2 6 

** Common " .... 6 12 6 (§> 5 15 0 

Staff. Bl’k Sheet, singles. @ T 10 0 

Welsh Bare (f.ol). wales)... 5 0 0 <& 5 2 8 

Tin. —Operations have been on a mod¬ 
erate scale and prices have varied slightly. 
Straits quoted at £97, spot, and £98 for 
three months’ futures. 

Copper. —Chili Bars firm but quiet. 
Other kinds slow and unsettled. Chili 
Bars, £77.10/, spot, and £78, three months’ 
futures. Best Selected, £74. 10/. 

Lead. —There has been a better demand 
and prices are firmer at £12. 15/ for Soft 
Spanish. 

Spelter. —The demand has continued 
fairly active and prices steady at £18. 2/6 
@ £18. 5/ for ordinary Silesian. 


Foreign Markets. 


EQUIVALENTS. 

('Vane, P<»®eta or Lira. 

florin (Netherlands). 

florin (Austria).. 

Mllrels (PortUKal),. 

til ire Is (Brasil). 

Mark (Germany). 

Kilogram. 

Picul. 


CentH. 

,.... 10.3 

.... 40.2 


. 11 . 08 . 
... 54.0 

. 23.0 

Pounds. 
.. 2.208 
... 184 . 


BELGIUM. 

Brussels, December 15. 1888.— Iron.— Our 
market has remained film. The official quo¬ 
tation for Forge Pig in Luxembourg remains 
4.20 francs $ 100 kg. Athus sold 21,800 tons 
of Pig, deliverable during the first quarter of 
next year. The price of Pig is now at a level, 
enabling rolling mills to execute a great many 
orders. Following are the quotations: Luxem¬ 
bourg Foundry Pig, 4.90 ; Charleroi do., 6.30, 
Forge, 4.70 (<£5.60; Merchant Iron, free on board 
Antwerp, No. 1, 11.50; No. 2, 12.25; No. 3, 13; 
Beams, do., 11.75; Angles, 12.50; Sheets, Nos. 2 
to 4, 15 (ft 24; Thin, 18; Steel, 17. Cockerillaud 
Denain together furnish the Porto Rico rail¬ 
roads 12,000 Steel Rails, a French company 
10,000 tons Steel Sleepers; these are French 
Ponsard Steel Sleepers. Cockerill also fur¬ 
nishes Queensland 2000 tons of Steel Rails, and 
our Government a new fast Steel steamer in 
the sum of 1,049,600 francs. This steamer 
makes 17>£ knots per hour. For each one-tenth 
knot over 17 knots the Government pays Cock¬ 
erill 10,000 francs additional.— Moniteur des 
lntirUs MaUriels. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg, December 15,1888.— Iron.— While 
Iron Ore has continued tending upward in 
Rhenish Westphalia, this has also been the case 
with Forge Pig, which is about 1 mark # ton 
dearer. Greater animation has been noticeable 
in Spiegel, which has advanced from 53 marks, 
10 to 12 to 54. Luxembourg Forge Pig has 
remained sustained at 37.10 marks $ ton. 
Finished Iron has been doing tolerably well for 
domestic use; for export it cannot be moved. 
Boiler works, foundries and rolling stock 
manufacturers are all of them doing remark¬ 
ably well. Sets of Car-Wheels have been 
held at 315 marks at the works, but 
some Belgian makers underbid this figure. 
Steel Rails have been furnished the Prussian 
Government at 118.20 marks $ ton, and no 
foreigners have underbid this. One of the lead¬ 
ing Steel works quotes Steel Rails for mines 115 
and Plates 150. The Wire branch is still upset; 
the Westphalian maker who declines to join a 
renewal of the Wire Nail syndicate declares 
that he does not wish to bind himself to fixed 
rates for the export trade, but that he will ioin 
any new strictly domestic syndicate. Metals .— 
Lead has declined to 13.80 (ft 14.80 marks $ 
50 kilos, German. Spelter.— The Upper Sile¬ 
sian groim of Spelter works announce that the 
renewal for three years and a half of the Inter¬ 
national Spelter Syndicate from July 1 next is 
a desideratum, provided all makers agree that 
production be increased 5 %. They consider a 
timely ventilation of the matter desirable.— 
Borsenhalle. 

WEST INDIES. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, November 9, 
1888.— Asphaltum. —During the fortnight a 
steady export demand has prevailed at $14.04 
$ ton, f.o.b., for Boiled, and $9.84 Crude, in¬ 
cluding the export duty. Shipments since 
January 1 amount to 46,097 tons, against 88,- 
805 in 1887 and 31,677 in 1886. Exchange may 
be quoted $4.80 @ $4.86,90 days, on London.— 
E. P. Masson. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Nelson, October 12,1888.— Copper.— For the 
purchase and further development of the Ani¬ 
seed Valley Copper mines in this district, Mid¬ 
dle Island, the New Zealand Copper Company. 
Limited, has been formed, with a capital of 
£150,000 in £2 shares.— Dunedin Mail . 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Durban, Natal, October 18, 1888.— Gold.— 
According to mail advices from Delagoa Bay, 
there have been discovered on Sir Donald Cur¬ 
rie's Gold fields, in Swaziland, extensive de¬ 
posits of low-grade Gold Ores. The Ore is 
friable, the amount of it inexhaustible, and the 
find is considered one of the most important 
yet made in South Africa. — A rgus. 


The Pittsburgh committee of freight 
agents received notice last week from 
Commissioner Fink that the action of the 
committee in advancing the rates on iron 
and Bteel articles was ratified by the com¬ 
missioners, and the new rates will 


take effect January 1. They were ad¬ 
vanced from the special rates formerly 
used to the basis of the fifth and sixth 
classes. The new rates from Pittsburgh 
are as follows: To New York, 18 and 15 
cents; Philadelphia, 16 and 13; Baltimore, 
15 and 12; Rochester, 14 and 11; Buffalo, 
12 and 9 ; Utica, 16 and 13; Syracuse, 16 
and 18; Oil City, 10 and 7. The former 
figures are for less than carloads, and the 
latter for carload shipments. 


The Duration of Lightning Flashes. 


It is well known that the lightning 
flash, or the spark between the terminals 
of an influence machine, exists for so short 
an interval of time as to be beyond meas¬ 
urement by any ordinary means. Bnt not¬ 
withstanding the acceptance of this knowl¬ 
edge the peculiarities of some of the flashes 
photographed have been supposed to be 
due to the camera, or the sensitive plate, 
being at the time in a state of vibration. 
To test this line of thought Mr. James 
Wimshurst, according to Engineering, has 
made a dark slide for his camera in which 
is fitted a train of clockwork carrying a 
disk, upon which is an arrangement for 
holding the sensitive plate. When all is 
complete for photographing a flash the 
clockwork is wound up, the sensitive plate 
then rapidly acquires great velocity, which 
at the maximum reaches 2500 revolutions 
per minute, and with the plate rotating at 
this speed the spark is photographed. A 
photograph token under these circum¬ 
stances in no way indicates movement in 
a sensitive plate, for the photograph 
throughout its length is as sharp and as 
clear as though the plate had been at rest. 
The experiment is interesting, for, it not 
only shows the infinitely short existence 
ot the spark, but it also shows that chem¬ 
ical change in the sensitive film takes place 
in an equally minute interval of time. 


The Secretary of War has awarded the 
contract for furnishing $1,500,000 worth 
of steel forgings for 8, 10 and 12 inch 
high-power guns to the Bethlehem Iron. 
Company, their bid being the lowest and 
within the statutory price. Award has 
also been made of the contract for furnish¬ 
ing cast-iron bodies for 80 mortars to the 
Builders’ Company, of Providence, R. I., 
and that for the steel parts of the mortars 
to the Midvale Steel Company. The bids 
for assembling and completing the mor¬ 
tars were rejected as excessive. 


The New York Hydraulic Supply Com¬ 
pany have asked permission to lay mains 
through the city streets for the purpose 
of supplying public and private buildings 
with hydraulic power. The company 
profess to be prepared to pipe water from 
Poughkeepsie into the Croton reservoirs 
in sufiicient quantity to supply the city’s 
needs, without the addition of the proposed 
Quaker Bridge and other storage dams. 
The matter has been referred to the 
Department of Public Works. 


In discussing a paper on triple-expansion 
marine engines recently read before an 
English engineering society, it was pointed 
out that in two ships alike in every respect 
except that the one has two-crank and the 
other three-crank engines, the consumption 
of coal per indicated horse-power is pre¬ 
cisely the same, but that the three-crank 
engine drives its ship half a knot, or 6 
per cent., faster than the two-crank en¬ 
gine. This is a very important point, and 
one which has not been sufficiently awelt 
on by marine engineers, because in discuss¬ 
ing the relative merits of the two and 
three crank engine it has been practically 
limited to comparing the consumption of 
coal per indicated horse-power. 
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Legal Decisions. 


ASSIGNMENT OF WAGES. 

A. who was employed by a steamboat 
company made an assignment to E. of his 
wages, under this employment, from Octo¬ 
ber 15 to April 1 following. A. was dis¬ 
charged from the employment, but was 
again so employed on November 1 next 
ensuing. At the time of the discharge the 
company and A. contemplated this re-em¬ 
ployment. The assignment was made 
for groceries furnished and to be fur 
nished to A. and his family. A. failed 
to pay for the groceries and E. demanded 
from P., the proper officer of the com¬ 
pany, during the term of the employ¬ 
ment, the amount of the wages earned, 
which exceeded the grocery bill. Pay¬ 
ment was refused and an equitable ac¬ 
tion brought—Edwards vs. Peterson—to 
which the defense was made that the as¬ 
signment was not valid, since it was not 
made under an existing contract. The 
case was reserved for the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Maine, which upheld the contract. 
Judge Haskell, in the opinion, said : 
“ Future w ages to be earned under a pres¬ 
ent contract, imparting to them a poten¬ 
tial existence, may be assigned, although 
the contract may be indefinite as to time 
and amount. This at law. But in equity 
an assignment of wages will be applied to 
wages to be earned under a prospective 
employment which is in contemplation. 
The assignment here is of wages to be 
earned of a certain employer within a speci¬ 
fied time. It was seasonably recorded. 
No claim is made under it until actual 
notice has been ^iven to the employer. 
No other creditor intervenes by an attach¬ 
ment, or otherwise objects to the validity 
of the assignment. The controversy is 
practically between the immediate parties 
to it. It cannot be said to contravene 
public policy. The consideration was 
most meritorious, and the assignment was 
not given to delay creditors. Whether 
such an assignment would be valid against 
subsequent attaching creditors, with or 
without notice, it is not necessary to de- j 
cide. It is clear to our minds that this 
assignment must be upheld.” 

LIABILITY OF BANK DIRECTORS. 

Depositors in a bank sued its directors for 
money lost by them because of the defal¬ 
cation of the cashier. This officer owned 
one-fifth of the stock, was the leading 
spirit in the bank, was a man of recog¬ 
nized business ability, and was supposed to 
have the highest integrity. Yet it ap¬ 
peared that for nine years he had been 
making false entries in the books of the bank 
and had embezzled thereby a large amount 
of money. The services of the directors 1 
were gratuitous, and when the old bank 
was merged into the new one no new 7 
books w 7 er? opened, so that the cashier w as 
enabled to conceal his former defalcations, 
but there was nothing to excite the di¬ 
rectors’ suspicions, the fraud having been 
perpetrated through false entries. The 
duties of cashier, bookkeeper and teller 
were all performed by the defaulter. In 
this case the trial court held the directors 
were not responsible for negligence, and 
gave them a judgment and the case on 
appeal. Savings Bank of Louisville’s 
Assignee vs. Caperton was also decided 
by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky in 
favor of the directors. That court, in the 
opinion, said: “ Subordinates, and a 
cashier is such, must be supposed to act 
honestly until the contrary appears, and 
the law does not require their employers 
to entertain jealousies and suspicions with¬ 
out some apparent reason. The test of 
due care by the directors must necessarily 
be whether they have omitted that care 
which men of common prudence take of 
their own concerns. The examination by 
the directors of the books of the bank was 
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made in the usual way, and the fraud 
practiced eluded detection by means of a 
false balance-sheet. It is not for the court 
to point out the mode banks are to pursue 
to detect frauds; if they take the usual 
and uniform method adopted, not only by 
this, but other banks, they cannot be sub¬ 
ject to the charge of negligence.” 

BANKING—COLLECTION. 

N. w r as the receiving and paying teller of 
a bank, and in his embezzlement of #30,000 
he took #1500, the proceeds of a note which 
had been left with him for collection. He 
entered the note in his own account, and 
had it put to his credit. The bank denied 
its liability, and M., the depositor, sued it 
and recovered a judgment. The case, on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Texas— 
City National Bank of Fort Worth rs. 
Martin—w as also ruled against the bank. 
Judge Maltbie, in the opinion, said: “It 
appears that N., the teller, after this money 
came into his hands, induced M. to allow 
him to lend it for him on a note, and that 
N. then took this note into his possession, 
and after collecting as his own in his ac¬ 
count with the bank he appropriated the 
proceeds. It is claimed by the bank that 
this transaction relieves it of liability for 
the acts of the teller. But the bank does 
not do any such business as negotiating 
outside loans for its customers; it must be 
held to bnng it in the regular banking 
business. It is further objected that he was 
only a teller to receive and pay out money; 
that he had no authority to collect notes. 
Let it be conceded that the duties of a 
teller, by the rules of banking, are thus 
limited. It w r as shown on the trial that 
the teller had on other occasions made col¬ 
lections for the bank; that would bind it 
for such collections by the teller. But, if 
this had not been shown, it is a well- 
known fact that the collection of money 
for others is a part of the regular business 
of all banks, and when a bank opens its 
doors for business w 7 ith the public, and 
places officers in charge, persons dealing 
with them in good faith, and without 
notice of any want of authority in such 
officers, and the act done is within the ap¬ 
parent scope of the officers’ authority, 
whether the officers were clothed w f ith 
such authority or not, the party so deal¬ 
ing would be protected. If a bank does 
not wish the public to deal with any par¬ 
ticular one of its officers at its regular 
place of business, in a particular line of 
that business, it would be its duty to so 
notify the public in some effectual way. 
The public certainly could not be expected 
to know that the person acting for the 
bank in the ordinary way was not duly 
authorized to perform customary duties. 
The bank must pay this judgment.” 

ATTORNEY AND CLIENT ; MONEY RETAINED 
BY ATTORNEY. 

W. took a summary proceeding to 
compel K., an attorney at law 7 , to pay 
over money in his hands which W. claimed 
had been collected for him. K. replied 
that the money retained was his fee 
for collecting interest on a judgment 
for four years, he charging about 4 per 
cent, for his fee. W. denied that K. acted 
as his attorney at law 7 in making these col¬ 
lections, though K. was his attorney of 
record in the judgment. The court be¬ 
low made a summary order upon K. to 
pay the retained money over to W., but 
on the appeal, in re Kennedy, to the Su¬ 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, that court 
removed the order. Judge Paxson, in the 
opinion, said: “ In the allegation of W., 
the petitioner, that there was no relation 
of attorney and client between them, it is 
very plain that the petition must be dis¬ 
missed. It is only by virtue of such rela¬ 
tion that the court has any jurisdiction to 
interfere in a summary manner in disputes 
between a client and his attorney. The 
court might as well make an order upon an 
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attorney to pay bis tradesmen’s bills. A 
man does not lose his right to a jury trial 
by being at attorney at law; he Is fully en¬ 
titled to try an issue of fact between him¬ 
self and his client by a jury trial, as is any 
other citizen.” 


Efficiency of Marine Engines. 

Improved valve gears, pistons, bearings, 
both as regards design and arrangement 
the use of separate pumjis for feed and 
circulating water, have all. added to the 
efficiency of the mechanism of modern 
marine engines, although the multiplica¬ 
tion and special arrangement of parts in 
some cases may have neutralized this 
improvement increased piston speed has 
led directly to economy of weight, the 
pow 7 er developed being proportional to the 
speed of the piston, and the weight not 
being affected by the increased speed to 
any great extent. In the early marine 
engines from 150 to 200 feet per minute 
were the average piston speeds; now from 
600 to 800 feet per minute are common, 
while speeds of upw r ard of 1000 feet per 
minute are not unknown. 

In order that high speeds may be safely 
and economically employed, it is necessary 
that the moving parts should be carefully 
balanced, the steam passages and ports 
carefully proportioned, the bearing sur¬ 
faces ample, and that provision be made 
for a thorough system of lubrication. The 
extended use of steel has been the means 
of reducing weights of marine engines and 
boilers to a very considerable extent, a 
matter of which the importance will be 
more fully appreciated when we consider 
the statement wffiich has been made that 
every ton of dead-weight capacity is worth, 
on an average, #50 per annum for freight— 
that is to say, that every 100 tons saved 
from the weight of the engines and boil¬ 
ers, without increasing the cost of work¬ 
ing, is equivalent to about #5000 a year 
additional income to the owners. 


Machinery for the Removal of Blast 
Fnrnacb Cinder.—The Engineer reports 
that Haw don’s patent machinery for re¬ 
moving and loading up slag from the blast 
furnaces as fast as it is made is gradually 
getting more and more into use, and—at 
all events, in the Cleveland districts—is 
likely eventually to supersede all the older 
methods. It is already applied to the blast 
furnaces at Messrs. Sir B. Samuelson & 
Co.’s works, at New 7 port, and is also in 
operation at those of Edward Williams. 
The machinery is of the simplest kind. It 
consists of a small engine, which by means 
of geanng turns a pair of sheaves, round 
which a pair of long horizontal endless 
chains, like those of a dredging machine, 
pass. The ether end of the chains passes 
round a similar pair of sheaves placed on 
a framework above the level of the wagons 
into which it is proposed to load the slag. 
Across the chain, and close together, are 
cast-iron dishes. The chains and dishes 
dip into a water tank on their way to the 
loading place. The stream of slag from 
the furnaces is made to pour into the 
dishes at the engine end. As they are 
tilled they pass onward, the slag being 
cooled in the tank, and finally delivered in 
comparatively small pieces into the truck 
at the other end. The advantages of the 
new system are obvious. The old-fashioned 
plan of casting into large blocks, to be 
afterward broken up with great difficulty, 
is evideutlv wrong in principle. With 
Mr. Hawdon’s system there is no dirt or 
dust, and the whole process goes on, day 
and night, with scarcely any attention be¬ 
yond removal of the full wagons and sub¬ 
stitution of empty ones. When ripped into 
barges for conveyance to sea there is no 
difficulty or danger to the craft. This is 
clearly not the case where it is delivered 
to the loading quay in masses weighing 
several tons. 
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Hardware. 


There have been a number of conferences 
between manufacturers, but, for the most 
part, these have been for the purpose of 
considering the condition of the market 
and reaching a general understanding, 
rather than of taking any special action in 
regard to prices. There are, consequently, 
comparatively few changes to report, the 
general condition remaining as before. It 
is not anticipated that the opening of the 
year will bring with it many important 
changes. 

Wire Nails. 

For several weeks, while the agreement 
between the manufacturers of Wire Nails 
ha nominally been maintained, there 
have been indications that the real condi¬ 
tion of things was not entirely satisfactory, 
and that with an ostensible adherence to 
the terms of the arrangements theie was 
in covert ways more or less irregularity. 
The result has been, in accordance with 
an intimation in our last issue, the practi¬ 
cal breaking up of the combination, from 
which one of the leading Western com¬ 
panies has withdrawn, thus leaving the 
market again open and characterized by 
a good deal of uncertainty as to its future 
course. It is early at this writing to give 
definite figures, especially as in the exist¬ 
ing condition of things buyers are indis¬ 
posed to place orders for any considerable 
quantities, but we understand that some 
low prices have been named. 


The following is the price list of the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 19 
Maiden lane. New York, and Bridgeport, 
Conn., for their Loaded Paper Shells, to 
which reference was made in our last 
issue. The U. M. C. Gun Wads are used, 
1 card-board, 2 black edge over powder, 
1 card-board over shot; packed 25 in a 
box, 500 in a case. The list as given 
below' is subject to a discount of 40 per 
cent. • 


Per 1000. 

1- Ga. “ Club ” Waterproof, 8 drams, 1 oz. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9,10 shot. $25 00 

12 Ga. “Flub ” Waterproof, 3*4 drams, 1 *4 

oz. Nos. 5, 0. 7, 8, 9, shot. 25.00 

12 Ga. 44 Glub” Waterproof, 3*4 drams, 1J* 

oz. Nos. 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, shot. 26.00 

12 Ga.‘‘Club” Waterproof, 0% drams, \% 

oz. B.B. Nos. 2, 3. 4, shot. 28.00 

10 Ga. “Club” Waterproof, 4 drams, 114 

oz. Nos. 8, 9, 10, shot.. 27.50 

10 Ga. “ Club” Waterproof, 4*/i drams, 1*4 

„ oz. Nos. 6, 7. 8, shot. 27.50 

10 Ga. “Club ” Waterproof, 4*4 drams, \\4 

oz. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, shot. 28.50 

10 Ga. “Club” Waterproof, 4*4 drams, 1*4 
oz. B.B. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, shot. 28.60 


The above 38 combinations are regarded 
as sufficient for general requirements, but 
all other loads w ill be supplied to order at 
the following additions to list prices: 

12 Ga. 10 Ga. 


Chilled Shot.$1.00 $1.00 

2 U. M. C. Pink Edge Wads... 1.10 1.00 

American Wood Powder. 10.00 12.50 

Schultz Powder. 15.00 20.00 


The manufacturers of Rivets have been 
conferring in regard to the condition of 
the market, but no change has been made 
in prices. The condition of this line of 
goods is regarded as very satisfactory and 
the regularity which has prevailed for 
some time is gratifying. 


Cut Nails. 

The New York market is quiet, with a 
slight disposition being manifested to 
urchase. We continue to quote $1.80 @ 
1.90 for carload lots of Iron Nails. 

A committee of Eastern Nail manufact¬ 
urers has been conferring lately with repre¬ 
sentatives of the W estern mills. It appears 
that, broadly, the outlines of the recently 
formed association in the Ohio Valley are 
as follows: According to the number of 
machines in each factory each mill is 
given a certain allotment. Monthly certi¬ 
fied reports of sales are made. The aggre¬ 
gate of sales thus arrived at is credited 
pro rata to each concern according to its 
allotment. If its sales during the month 
have exceeded the allotment, the firm pays 
10 cents per keg for the excess. If they 
are under it the works receive 10 cents 
per keg for the quantity below r the allot¬ 
ment. It will be observed that this ar¬ 
rangement differs considerably from the 
usual allotment scheme, ana that the 
makers do not know until the report is 
made up whether or not they have ex¬ 
ceeded their share It would certainly 
seem that the arrangement would cause a 
stoppage of indiscriminate cutting, under 
which the Nail trade in all parts of the 
country has suffered. 


Henry Huber & Co., 81 Beekman street, 
New York, send out the following sheet 
of trade discounts with their recently issued 
catalogue of plumbing goods : 

Dis. per cent 


Pneumatic Water Closets : Tidal Wave 

class. 20 

Cascade. 20 

Slop Safes, Cast Iron Enameled and Por¬ 
celain . 20 

Syphon Water Closet, Surf. 20 

Closet Pulls. Net 

Ornamental Brackets, Cast Iron, Bronzed 20 

Ornamental Brackets, Cast Brass. 2u 

Floor Plates. Net 

Closet Seats. ... 20 

Washout and Hopper Combinations. 20 

Pneumatic Flushing Apparatus. 20 

Cast Iron and Copper Lined Wood Cistern 20 

Earthenware Hoppers and Closet Bowls, 

Cast Iron Enameled Hoppers. 20 

Cast Lead Service Boxes. 20 

Urinals and Periodical Flushing Cisterns 20 

Bath and Basin Supplies.. 20 

Decorated New Departure Basins. 20 

Brass Pipes and Bends. 20 

Self-closing Basin Cock, Boyle’s Patent... 30 

Self-closing Faucets. 40 

Cut-off. 20 

Carr’s Water-Closets. 20 

Carr’s Hopper Closets. 40 

Safe for Slop Hopper. 20 

Hopper 8tand and French Bowl. 20 

Carr’s Valves and U rinals. 20 

Carr’s Brass Pumps. 20 

Carr’s Cabinet Woodwork. 25 

Repairs. 20 


No. 1750. 8^-Inch Mortise Knob Lock, 
Wrought-Steel Case and Front, two 

Bolts and Nickel-Plated Key.. 3.65 

No. 1751. 3>£-Inch Mortise Knob Lock. 
Wrougnt-Steel Case and Front, two 

Bolts and Nickel-Plated Steel Key. 5.00 

No. 1753. S^-Inch Mortise Knob Lock, 
Wrougnt-Steel Case, Brass Front, two 
Bolts, Bright Cases and Nickel-Plated 

Key. 8.00 

No. 1754. 3^-Inch Mortise Knob Lock, 
Wrought-Steel Case, Brass Front, two 
Bolts, Bright Cases and Nickel-Plated 
Steel Key. 8.5o 


In addition to the strength and finish of 
these goods, their lightness is especially 
emphasized, as indicated in the following 
statement of weights: Locks, complete 
with screws, packed in cases of 12 dozen— 
weight per case, 141 pounds; Latches, 
complete with screws, packed in cases of 
50 dozen—weight per case, 221 pounds. 
This line will be enlarged, we are advised, 
as rapidly as may be; and, meanwhile, this 
new departure and advance in manufactur¬ 
ing methods will be regarded as of 
especial significance and importance. 

Trade. 

Our advices from Louisville, under date ' 
of December 22, are as follows: 

The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky. t has 
held its own remarkably well during the past 
week, sales being quite up to last report and 
above corresponding time of last year. A job¬ 
ber, speaking of the reduction of profits, as¬ 
serts that, to make the same aggregate amount 
of sales, the trade has now to handle double 
the quantity of goods that it took about ten 
years ago, with comparatively little reduction 
in the expenses of selling and shipping; and, as 
an instance, mentioned the price was then on 
a certain Lock 10 per cent, on list, and now it is 
70 per cent. off. The consumers get the bene¬ 
fit of all this margin caused by competition, 
first between manufacturers, and then between 
distributors. This is all very good for the 
consumers, but their needs are limited in every 
line, and when a break comes, like those of 
Wire Nails and Barbed Wire, it helps no one. 
and shows that production is too great, ana 
looks as if manufacturers were not working on 
a safe basis, when they are compelled to sell 
at any sacrifice just to secure means to meet 
maturing paper. It discloses to the dealers a 
weak status, which shakes their faith, not only 
in those goods, but all similar lines. 

Barbea Wire is completely demoralized. 
Certain mills who reach this territory, after 
stocking up the Small trade through the South 
and West at low figures, lave made another 
break for the jobbers. Where it will end, no 
one knows. Unlicensed Wire, made west of 
the Mississippi, is going largely into the South. 
It is apparent that some wire Nail mill acted 
in bad faith and succeeded in breaking up a 
happy family that was pointed to with pride by 
their older Cut Nail brethren. What is caus¬ 
ing the general weakness displayed by the Iron 
and Steel trade is hard to get at, especially as 
all were looking for a coming rtqimt of pros¬ 
perity to manufacturers, preceded by excellent 
crops over the country. The strong con¬ 
sumptive demand is as yet the great safety 
valve of the trade. A few more such orders as 
the Ohio Falls Car Company has just secured 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
brace up matters considerably in this section, 
and will give many a Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year in the families of the me¬ 
chanics. 


Items. 


Miscellaneous Prices. 

There has been another advance in Rope, 
both Manila and Sisal having been moved 
up i cent per pound since our hist issue. 
The following are the manufacturers’ 
prices for large lots, with the regular dis¬ 
count of 1| per cent, for cash in 10 days: 

per pound. 

Manila, V\ inch and larger.14 

Manila, %. inch.14$B* 

Manila, kj and 5-16 inch.15k^ 

Manila, Tarred Rope. 

Manila. Hay Rope. 14*4<t 

Sisal, *4 inch and larger.1 2*4? 

Sisal. % inch. 12^? 

Sisal, and 5-16 inch.13^4 ? 

Steal, Tarred Rope. 1V}1? 

Steal, Medium Lath Yarn.. . HVi? 

The market continues very strong, and, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining the 
raw material, some manufacturers are re¬ 
fusing orders. 


Wrought-Steel Locks. 

The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, 
New Y’ork and New Britain, Conn., make 
on page 64 an announcement which will be 
recognized as of special interest and im¬ 
portance, relating as it does to a new line 
of goods which they are now’ prepared to 
supply to the trade. These new’ goods 
are reversible mortise knob Locks and 
Latches, made from wrought steel, which 
they offer at prices which puts them in 
competition with the regular cast-iron 
goods. The following numbers, including 
both Locks and Latches, are now ready 
for the market, and are sold from the list 
prices given, which are subject to the 
usual discount: 


No. 1040, Mortise Latch, Wrought-Steel 

Case and Front, Iron Bolt.$1.65 

No. 1041W, Mortise Latch, Wrought-Steel 
Case, Brass Front and Bolt. 4.75 


The Lehigh Coal and Hardware Com¬ 
pany, Lehighton, Pa., are preparing to 
issue a Seed Catalogue for the seasot of 
1889, in which a number of pages will be 
devoted to advertisements. 

The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, 8t. 
Louis, Mo., have issued their catalogue 
No. 19, w'hich is devoted to Wrought Iron 
and Wire Fences, Counter and Office Rail¬ 
ings, Window Guards, Wirework and Wire 
Goods of different kinds. An interesting 
line of Fences is thus exhibited, especial 
attention being called to the company’s 
new Iron Fences, in which, instead of hav¬ 
ing the upright rods passed through the 
horizontal bars or rails, thus impairing 
their strength, the rails are left entire, the 
picket-heads being separately clamped on. 
The clamps and picket-heads are made of 
malleable iron, thus giving greater strength, 
and the point is made that by this method 
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of construction a choice of picket-heads 
may be had by the purchaser. On the 
first page of the catalogue is the represen¬ 
tation of the artistic sign separately illus¬ 
trated on page 6 . 

Wiley & Russell Mfg. Company, Green¬ 
field, Mass., in the catalogue aud price 
list recently issued, describe their Patent 
Screw-Cutting and other Labor Saving 
Machinery and Tools, special prominence 
being given to the Lightning and Green 
River Screw Plates and Bolt-Cutting Ma¬ 
chines for hand and power. Their Taps 
are referred to as all machine relieved, the 
teeth being adjusted with absolute pre¬ 
cision and uniformity, both as to shape 
and size, by special machinery, which is 
said to be exceptionally complete. They 
direct special attention to their Spiral 
Reamers, both for chucking and finishing. 
The catalogue illustrates their well-known 
line of Shrinkers, Tire Benders, Drilling 
Machines, Bolt-Cutting Machines, &c. 

The McFadden Company, successors to 
Tallman & McFadden, 1025 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., are about to issue a 
new catalogue, No. 80, of which we have 
been favored with an advance copy. It is 
a large and well-printed volume showing 
the exceedingly complete line of goods 
handled by them, including Tools, Hard¬ 
ware, Supplies, Cutlery, &c. The volume 
is an interesting exhibit of the variety of 
tools used by mechanics, and represents 
many staple machines and articles, together 
with many others that are not so widely 
known, including a number of novelties. 
The volume abounds in illustrations, 
which, with the descriptive matter, are 
compactly arranged, permitting the repre¬ 
sentation in comparatively small space of 
a large variety of goods. In their notice 
to the trade they explain that they have 
endeavored to make the catalogue com¬ 
plete by illustrating such tools, devices 
and supplies as their experience has shown 
to be required to meet the demands of 
their customers, and emphasize the point 
that they are not a commission house, and 
carry in stock all the standard sizes of 
every line listed in the book, and have 
the best facilities for promptly supplying 
other patterns. A very satisfactory index 
is prefixed to the volume, and the last page 
of the cover is occupied by an excellent 
representation of the front of their build¬ 
ing. 

A regular meeting of the Heavy Hard¬ 
ware Jobbers’ National Union was held at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on Wed¬ 
nesday and Thursday of last week. An 
informal dinner was given to the visiting 
members by the Chicago jobbers on Wed¬ 
nesday evening at the Union League Club 
house. 

Edwin Hunt’s Sons, 182 Lake street, 
Chicago, conduct a jobbing house which 
has had quite a notable history. It was 
founded in New York in 1838, its first lo¬ 
cation being at 70 John street. It was 
then removed to the corner of Platt and 
Gold streets, afterward to 19 Platt street, 
and in 1852 it was transferred from New 
York to Chicago. In the latter city the 
first store occupied was 79 Lake street, 
from which place it was removed to 84 Lake 
street. This was before the Tremont 
House was raised, and the streets of 
Chicago were then almost impassable for 
mud. It was necessary to build a bridge 
across Lake street to transfer goods. At 
this location the great Chicago fire of 1871 
caught the house, and it went down in the 
general conflagration. After the fire a 
temporary shanty was secured at 146 
Michigan avenue, in which business was 
conducted until better quarters were se¬ 
cured at 58 and 60 Lake street. From 
that place removal was finally made to the 
firm’s present quarters. It is a remarkable 
fact that almost the only salvage from the 


great fire was the padlock on the front 
door and the hasp which it secured. 
These have quite a history also. The pad¬ 
lock is a curiously made English letter 
padlock, having four rings with the full 
alphabet on each, thus setting to a four- 
letter combination. This padlock was 
used on the door of the firm’s first store in 
New York, and is in use on their door at 
present. For 30 years the combination 
was never changed, as in all that time the 
same persons opened and closed the door. 
The hasp is only less venerable than the 
padlock, having been in use continuously 
since 1847. 

The plumbing trade ought to congratu¬ 
late itself on the number of handsome trade 
catalogues which it possesses, for the 
value and convenience of these pub¬ 
lications can only be estimated by 
those vho are favored with their use. 
The latest of the kind is sent us by Henry 
Huber & Co., 81 Beekman street, New 
York. The volume is 11 x 7-J- inches 
in size, and is substantially and tastefully 
bound in dark cloth and contains over 200 
pages. In the introductory note Messrs. 
Huber & Co. announce that since the issue 
of their 1887 catalogue they have added so 
many modifications of their pneumatic 
water-closet that they have found it ne¬ 
cessary to issue a complete list of these 
closets in connection with numerous other 
goods of their manufacture, such as wash¬ 
basins, urinals, wash-out and hop¬ 
per combinations; flushing cisterns, cast 
iron and copper lined, of many differ¬ 
ent styles. The volume is an ex¬ 
ceptionally handsome publication ; all 
the illustrations are finely executed, and 
are printed on excellent paper, and the 
accompanying text is very plain and clear. 
All the illustrations have necessary par¬ 
ticulars, such as dimensions, &c., and 
wherever the principle of construction is 
referred to the operation is thoroughly ex¬ 
plained. Accompanying it is a sheet of 
discounts, which we republish this week 
among prices in another column. 

We are advised that the Braddock Wire 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., have given the 
exclusive agency for their Barb Wire for 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys to the 
John F. Hazen Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Standard Company, 57 Haverhill 
street, Boston, Mass., advise us that they 
have decided to make only double float 
Beaters, the Duplex and Rival. They 
refer to the price of the Rival as having 
been reduced so low that it is taking the 
place of the cheaper Beaters, and they 
will consequently no longer make the 
Acme, Kingston or Standard. 

Walter L. Spitz &nd Joseph M. Row¬ 
land, of Philadelphia, lately with the 
Lloyd & Supplee Hardware Company, will 
return January 1 to Newlin, Knight & 
Co., with whom they were both formerly 
connected. 

The trade will observe on page 48 the 
special notice signed “ Territory,” answers 
to which are to be addressed to our 
Chicago office. The advertiser desires to 
buy a part or a whole interest in a good 
retail Hardware house. We are advised 
that he is a man of large acquaintance in 
the trade, with a personal acquaintance 
with many manufacturers, and the oppor¬ 
tunity is regarded as a favorable one for a 
party desiring thus to increase his capital, 
or dispose of a part, at least, of his busi¬ 
ness. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Com¬ 
pany, New Haven, Conn., have issued their 
1889 calendar, which contains striking and 
attractive illustrations relating to the 
sporting use of their Arms, their Repeat¬ 
ing Rifles and Shot-Guns being thus 
brought prominently to notice. 


Tendencies in Trade. 

We continue below extracts from let¬ 
ters from manufacturers in regard to the 
uestion as to whether or not their direct 
ealings with retailers are increasing: 
Pennsylvania .—We have agencies in New 
York and Boston, and, so far as Wire Nails 
are concerned, we think there is a decided 
disposition on the part of manufacturers 
to cater particularly to the cariot buyers. 

In these days of active competition there 
is, perhaps, no trade that the manufacturer 
can truthfully say belongs to him, but our 
experience is that the large jobbers par¬ 
ticularly can be diverted at any time by 
the smallest concession, but the retailer is 
not so liable to change about. 

New York .—In the Eastern States and 
New York and Pennsylvania our trade is 
almost entirely with the retail trade, and 
in the vicinity of large cities—like Phila¬ 
delphia, for instance—the retail dealers 
send orders direct to us, although they 
can buy at the same price from the jobber 
and get the goods in less time than when 
ordered from us. We have repeatedly 
notified some of the retail dealers to this 
effect, but the orders come to us all the 
same, and we begin to believe that most 
retailers prefer to buy direct, even at the 
same price. 

Pennsylvania .—Chicago is the only West¬ 
ern agency we have established, but we 
find that so much territory is tributary to 
Chicago that we do not deem it advisable 
to establish any other Western agency. It 
is not our experience that the direct trade 
between the retailers and manufacturers 
is increasing. 

New York .— We have no established 
agency in any Western city except Chi¬ 
cago, but dispose of our product princi¬ 
pally through the jobbing trade. For 
merly we sent out salesmen and solicited 
the retail trade, which, at the time, was 
successful, but latterly, owing to the fact 
that Cutlery is carried as a side line by so 
many travelers, the expenses are too large 
in proportion to the amount of sales, and 
we are compelled to do our business 
through jobbers. 

Connecticut .—Our Chicago house is the 
only Western house which we have estab¬ 
lished. All the principal jobbers in St. 
Louis handle our goods, and indeed the 
same is true of all the jobbers throughout 
the West. Our stanle goods are prin¬ 
cipally handled by jobbers, while our fine 
Hardware is so largely special that it is 
difficult to generalize from it as to any 
tendency of the manufacturers to deal 
with the retailer direct. 

Ohio .—We do not think there is any in¬ 
crease in the direct trade between the 
manufacturers and the retailers. Small 
manufacturers cannot afford to pay travel¬ 
ing men to drum such trade. They prefer 
to do business with the jobbers, so that 
their goods will reach all the trade and be 
continually before the buyers. A manu¬ 
facturer who does his business through 
jobbers is represented by as many as 300 
salesmen. We believe in protecting the 
jobbers. 

Illinois .—Our observations are that the 
retailers, such as now buy from the job¬ 
ber, want to put themselves on record 
with their trade as buying direct, and 
everythiiig being equal will give the 
manufacturer the preference. They can 
then say to their customers : “ We buy 
direct; our expenses are moderate, and 
we can sell you cheaper than the larger 
dealer.” We think the opportunity is all 
that is wanted for the retailer to draw his 
supplies direct from the manufacturer. 

New York .—We have no direct represen¬ 
tation west of Chicago, as we cover the 
trade all through with our travelers, tak¬ 
ing Chicago as headquarters and shipping 
point for the Western trade. We are sup¬ 
plying the jobbing trade almost univer¬ 
sally with our goods. At the same time 
we have felt almost the necessity of going 
to the retail trade, as the jobbing trade 
are not enthusiastic over a new line until, 
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as they say, there is a demand for them. 
In other words, they do not stop to inves¬ 
tigate the merits of a line of goods, simply 
saying, “When we have a call for your 
goods we will order them.” For this rea¬ 
son we have in the East gpne to the retail 
trade quite extensively, and at the same 
time we have turned in our orders to the 
jobbing trade. 

Ohio .—In reference to the Western mar¬ 
ket, would say we formerly depended 
more on that than Eastern market, as our 
line was more particularly adapted \o that 
section of the country, but as we have 
largely increased our line we are looking 
more to the East, at the same time increas¬ 
ing our Western business. In reference 
to the direct trade with retailers, would 
say that we find where retailers buy in a 
small way they prefer to give their trade 
to the jobbing houses, thus saving their 
freights. We have some good trade with 
houses who do not claim to be jobbers, 
but are in a position to handle large quan¬ 
tities of some special goods of ours. While 
we have a good many customers among 
the jobbers, and do our best to protect 
them in their profits, yet we feel that one 
man's money is as good as another’s, and 
are inclined to name our low prices to 
parties who can buy the largest qnantity 
and pay their bills promptly. 

New Jersey ,—The West is proving a bet¬ 
ter market for us every year, from which 
we argue that the manufacture of fine 
Hardware, &c. is possible outside of Con¬ 
necticut. 

Ohio .—There is undoubtedly an increas¬ 
ing tendency on the part of large consum¬ 
ers to try and get their supplies of Screws 
direct from the manufacturers, but so far 
as retailers are concerned it is easier lor 
them to order items like Screws, Tacks, 
&c.. from the jobber, of whom they are 
buying their General Hardware, than to 
divide the order up, particularly as they 
are very likely to get lower prices for 
these small items from the jobber than 
they can from the manufactuters. 

Stock-Taking Methods. 

Taking account of stock is an engross¬ 
ing occupation among merchants about 
this time of the year. In comparatively 
few branches of trade, however, is this 
task beset with as much difficulty as in 
wholesale Hardware. Every year the 
stock increases in variety, requiring more 
room for broken packages, and adding to 
the work of stock-taking immensely. It 
is impossible wholly to suspend sales dur¬ 
ing this period, and there is consequently 
more or less interference with the work of 
the clerks engaged in inventorying by 
other clerks getting out goods and filling 
bills. With a sufficiently large force of 
clerks it would, of course, be possible to 
perform this task in a single evening after 
the last bill of goods had been packed, 
without interruption from any cause what¬ 
ever. But few establishments have occa¬ 
sion to employ-such a large force regularly, 
and the temporary addition of inexperi¬ 
enced persons would be a hindrance, 
rather than an aid, so that such rapid work 
is not feasible. Under existing condi¬ 
tions, therefore, it is deemed very satis¬ 
factory if a complete inventory can be 
made in three or four days. Even this is 
remarkably quick work compared with 
the experience of some of the largest 
Hardware establishments in the country 
only a few years since. At that time the 
greater part of the month was required, 
and if an active condition of trade pre¬ 
vailed concurrently the result of the in¬ 
ventory was a mere approximation to the 
stock on hand, and by no means expressed 
its exact condition. By the methods now 
followed in well-regulated houses, stock¬ 
taking has become much more correct in 
its results, as well as condensed in time. 
So far as work is concerned, however, that 
has not been abbreviated, and in the na¬ 
ture of things cannot be. Preparations 


are begun some days, and even a week or 
more, before the regular business of 
stock-taking is entered upon. All Shelf 
Goods are arranged in order, the 
stock being apt to get slightly mixed in 
the hurry of getting out goods, which 
would be a hindrance in stock-taking if 
allowed to continue at that time. Loose 
goods or broken packages are tied up 
after account has been made, and the num¬ 
ber contained in the package is then 
marked on the outside. Packages which 
have been accidentally turned upside down 
are straightened, so that a glance will 
suffice to see what they are. Goods in 
racks are straightened, and any that have 
strayed into the wrong bin are put where 
they belong. As far as possibl 0 they are 
counted, tied in bundles and ticketed; 
all this saves time, eventually, and can be 
done by those having charge of‘the stock 
at odd intervals. It is considered quite a 
feature of the preliminary work to arm 
each man with a brush, and have him re¬ 
move all dust from the goods and from 
the shelves at the same time, thus perform¬ 
ing a good job of house-cleaning. When 
the day arrives which has been fixed for 


stock-taking it is the custom in one large 
establishment, which has come under our 
notice, to put two clerks at each end of a 
section of shelves and two in the center. 
They count the contents of each compart¬ 
ment, and mark the kinds of goods and 
the number of each on a card which is then 
tacked on the shelf. They are followed 
by a clerk who enters the quantities thus 
shown in a stockbook. For the purpose 
of guarding against errors in this list the 
manager of each department then follows 
with a clerk, and they make up a separate 
list, with which the first list is compared. 
The work is thus done expeditiously, as 
the packages were previously put in order, 
and it is also done accurately, or as nearly 
so as possible. 

Dressing Show Windows. 

A Boston correspondent writes: A very 
good “attraction” for the show-window of 
a plumber or dealer in metals can be made 
from bars of solder. Those who have 
made cobhouses in their childhood will* 
require very little instruction in this style 
of architecture. The engraving gives an 
idea of a style of house that can be con¬ 
structed from bars of solder. Those of an 
inventive turn of mind can, without doubt, 
improve upon the design presented. If the 
house was made larger, a rail fence con¬ 
structed of the same material could be in¬ 
troduced, and in place of green grass in 
the yard, sheets of metal of some kind 


could be laid down. As lon£ as palaces 
can be made from ice, there is no reason 
why a hQuse cannot be made from solder. 

Exports. 

PER BARK J. H. 1NGER80LL, FROM NEW TORE, 

December 14, 1888. for port Elizabeth, 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Coombs , Crosby db Eddy.—32 Plows, 11 
dozen Plow Parts, 5 dozen Hardware, 8 dozen 
Plow Parts, 12 dozen bundles Washboards, 
12 dozen Traps, 104 dozen Plows, 10 dozen 
Axes, 1 dozen Sewing Machines, 3000 pounds 
Nails, 4 Pumps, 227 Stoves, 6 Wringers, 9 
Washing Machines, 5 dozen Washboards, 8 
gross Stove Polish, 9000 feet Safety Fuse, 6 
Meat Cutters, 8 dozen Edge Tools, 8 gross 
Hardware, 6 Meat Cutters, 6 Snaths. 

By J. Norton & Sons —3 boxes Windmills, 120 
dozen Pick Handles, 100 dozen Padlocks, 20 
cases Slates. 

By A. Field db Co.—6 Scales, 350 feet Hose. 
By Arkell db Douglas .—48 sets Nuts, 2 dozen 
*Whip Sockets, 8 cases Hardware, 20 dozen 
Hay Forks, 39 dozen Picks, 5 Ranges, 30 
dozen Picks, 5 dozen Locks, 12 dozen Axes. 

1 dozen Corn Shellers, 1 dozen Trucks, 4004 
pounds.Plow Shares, 2 dozen Draw-Knives, 

2 dozen Barrows, 1 case Planes, 20 dozen 
Handles, \% dozen Bird Cages, 1000 Handles, 

dozen Scales, 1 package Castings, 5W 
dozen Planes, 1 dozen Axes. 5 Ranges,! 5l 


dozen Locks, 1 dozen Shellers, 2 dozen 
Draw-Knives, 1 dozen Barrows, 1 case 
Planes, 18 dozen Washboards, 8 dozen Axes, 
60 dozen Brooms, 20 dozen Handles, W 
dozen Scales, 1092 pounds Plow Shares. 30 
dozen Shovels, 75 dozen Axes, 1 dozen Wire 
Goods, 7 dozen Chimneys, 1 box Castings, 5 
Ranges, 104 Agricultural Implements. 

By W, H. Crossman db Bro. —14,000 pounds 
Nails, 102 cases Plow Parts, 50 dozen Hatch¬ 
ets, 150 dozen Brooms, 100 dozen Handles, 8 
Scales, 10 Scales, 2 Scales, 22 dozen Hatchets, 
93 cases Plow Parts, 10 dozen Clocks, 24 
dozen Locks, 24 dozen Curry Combs, 33 cases 
Slates, 57 cases Plow Parts, 103 dozen Hatch¬ 
ets, 20 dozen Picks, % dozen Sledges, 1 case 
Hardware, 5580 pounds Sash Weights, 314 
pounds Sash Cord, 90 dozen Brooms, 12,500 
pounds Nails. 

PER BARK EMIT A, FROM NEW YORK, DECEM¬ 
BER 14, 1888, FOR CAPE TOWN, SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

By Arkell db Douglas .—10 dozen Axes, 3X 
gross Axle Grease, 25 gross Clothes Pins. 

By M. Berliner.—1 Sewing Machine, 10 
Stoves. 

By Strong db Trowbridge .—9 cases Scales, 8 
cases Handles, 6 cases Polish, 12 cases Axle 
Grease, 21 cases Clothes Pins, 2 cases Axes, 
79 dozen Brooms, 7 cases Clocks. 

By W. B. Fox db Bro .—1700 pounds Brooms, 
635 Handles. 

By Leaycraft db Co .—2247 pounds Rope. 

By W. H. Crossman db Bro .—3 gross Black¬ 
ing, 11,198 pounds Sisal Rope, 100 dozen 
Brooms, 6 dozen Wagons, 6V gross Axle 
Grease, 23 bundles Carriage-Ware. 

PER BARK RICHARD PARSONS, FROM NEW 

YORK DECEMBER 15, 1888, FOR SIDNEY, N. 8. W. 

By Arnold , Cheney db Co.—8 cases Handles, 13 
cases Brooms, 100 cases Handles, 21 cases 
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Axles, 29 cases Axles, 380 boxes Clothes Pins, 
45,968 pieces Roofing Slate. 

By McLean Bros, A Rigg.— 15 dozen Wrenches, 
8800 Bolts, 8 dozen Shears, 8 Anvils, 6 
Forges, 500 pounds Tacks, 12 dozen Curry 
Combs, 5 dozen Braces, 9 dozen Handled 
Axes, 3 dozen Corn Knives, 20 dozen Picks, 

% dozen Store Trucks, 50 packages Carriage- 
Ware, 41 dozen Hand Lamps, 37 packages 
Carriage-Ware, 7 packages Agateware, 6 
Corn Shellers, 120 gross Clothes Pins, 6 dozen 
Washboards, 140 pounds Nails, 8 dozen Axes, 

4 gross Hooks. 

By V. Basanta .—4 gross Hooks, 323 reams 
Sandpaper, 8 dozen Axe6,10 dozen Saws, 800 
dozen Handles, 2 dozen Jacks, 50 dozen Axes, 

30 dozen Hoes, 24 dozen Hoes, 24 dozen 
Wrenches, 42 dozen Wire Goods, 4 dozen 
Choppers, 2% dozen Planes, &c., 36 dozen 
Saws, 924 pounds Nails, 6 9-12 dozen Lamp 
Cj^oocls* 

By Arkell A Douglas. —30 dozen Handled 
Axes, 50 dozen Hammers, 85 dozen Traps, 1 
dozen Handled Axes, 62 dozen Picks, 5 dozen 
Handled Axes, 7% dozen Wheels, 30 sets 
Axles, 290 pounds Bolts, 375 pounds Hard¬ 
ware, 6400 Spokes, 130 sets Felloes, 1 case 
Hardware, 6 sets Bows, 12 pairs Iron Braas. 
7800 Bolts, 1175 pounds Hardware, 4900 
Spokes, 850 sets Felloes, 2 cases Hardware. 

By A. S. Lascelles A Co.—24 cases Axle 
Grease, 45 cases Axes, 3 dozen Bush Hooks, 

20 dozen Axes, 500 Broom Handles, 100 boxes 
Clothes Pins, 10 dozen Spades, 2 dozen Cages, 

8 dozen Blocks, 3 dozen Grindstone Fittings, 

6 dozen Gate Locks, 1 gross and 6 dozen W ire 
Rat Traps, 4 dozen Braces, 2% gross Razor 
Strops, 9 cases Scales. 12 dozen Barbers’ 
Scissors, 2 dozen Sad Irons, 112 pounds 
Washita Stones, 1 gross Locks, lu gross 
Polish, 2 dozen Hair Clippers, 2 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 4 dozen Meat Cutters, 3 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 1 case Cartridges, 66 dozen Traps. 8 
gross Lead Pencils. 

By George R. Patterson. —4500 pounds Manila 

Crossman A Bro—64 dozen Handles, 

8 cases Plow Parts, 2 dozen Corn Mills. 1 case 
Hay Cutter Fittings, 71 Corn Shellers, 9 
Wine Presses, 4 dozen Churns, 1 cask Pumps, 

21 dozen Axes, 8 dozen Mattocks, 24 dozen 
Spading Forks, 3830 pounds Tacks. 2 cases 
Carpenters’ Tools, 74 gross Wicks, 9 Stoves 
10 Windmills, 11 packages Hardware, 50 
Vises 2 dozen Guns, 1 case Gun Fittings, 12 
dozen Mattocks, 12 dozen Wrenches, 40 dozen 
Handles, 38 dozen Files, 20 dozen Axes, 16 
dozen Picks, 12 nests Pails, 6 dozen Rolling 
Pins, 18 dozen Washboards, 100 boxes Clothes 
Pins, 1 dozen Wringers, 15 dozen Razor 
Strops, 8 dozen Stencils, 33 cases Hardware, 

8 cases Tools, 6 dozen Mattocks, 600 feet 
Hose, 7% dozen Saws, 10,000 Cartridges. 1 
dozen Reloading Tools, 1% dozen Com Mills, 

6 dozen Rolling Pins. 12 nests Pails, 8 cases 
Hardware, 1 case Tools, 2 cases Lamp Goods, 

1 gross Mop Handles, 2 cases Tools, 9 dozen 
Rakes, 36 dozen Handles, 30 dozen Cow Bells, 
34 dozen Handles, 6000 Cartridges, 10 gross 
Machinery Oil, 6 dozen Grindstones, 4 cases 
Tools, 9 packages Hardware, 46 packages 
Carriage Ware, 7 cases Hardware, 1)4 dozen 
Lawn Mowers, 2 cases Lamps, 2 cases Tools, 

1 case Hardware, 4 cases Store Trucks, 6 
cases Shellers. 

By Peters A Calhoun Company.— 2 cases 

By Fairbanks A Co.—8 packages Trucks, 2 
barrels Wheels. 

By Lazarus A RosenfelcU— 1200 dozen Slates, 
4 dozen Skates. , . . 

By Rogers, Smith A Co.— 10 packages Plated- 
Ware. _ 

By Strong A Trowbridge. —5 casks Pumps, 4 
cases Carriage Castings, 2 cases Enamel 
Dressing, 8 cases Tools. 

By Cooiiws, Crosby A Eddy. —25 cases Hoes, 
48 cases Handles, 2 cases Clocks, 2 dozen 
Hammers. „ _ , , 

By W. K. Freeman. —1583 pounds Tackle 
B locks 

By F B. Wheeler A Co —4 cases Harness, 
1629 pounds Wire Cloth, 10 dozen Brushes, 9 
Poles and Neck Yokes. 

By H. W. Peabody A Co.— 24,000 feet Fuse. 

By Ansonia Clock Company. — 84 boxes 
Clocks, 26 boxes Clocks, 52 boxes Clocks. 

By P. D. Ackerman A Bro—6 casks Plated- 
Ware, 3 casks Plated-Ware, 3 casks Plated- 
Ware. 

By Bradley A Hubbard Mfg. Company 
25 cases Lamp Goods. 

By Waterbury Clock Co.— 18 boxes Clocks. 
By Healy A Earl.— 12 cases Pumps, 8 pack¬ 
ages Forges. 

By Russell A Erwin Mfg. Company.— 11 cases 
Hardware. . _ . 

By Meriden Britannia Comvany.—2 pack¬ 
ages Plated-Ware, 6 packages Plated-Ware. 
By Singer Mfg. Company.— 900 Sewing Ma¬ 
chines and Parts. 

By Manhattan Brass Company.—6 5 pack¬ 
ages Hardware. w _ . 

By A. Field A Co.— 6 dozen Harness Trim¬ 
ming, 2 cases Harness-Ware. 


By H. F. Roberts.— 1 box Clocks, 1 box 
docks 

By S. H. Payne.—S 15 Skates, 100 Skates. 

By R. W. Cameron A Co.—7 boxes Castings, 
2 cases Saddlery, 1 case Saddlery, 1 case Sad¬ 
dlery, 1 case Harness Oil, 6 packages Black¬ 
ing, 2 packages Blacking. 


PER BARK PANDA, FROM NEW YORK, DECEM¬ 
BER 17, 1888, FOR PORT NATAL, AFRICA. 

By W. H. Crossman A Bro. —64 cases Plow 
Parts, 48 dozen Handles, 10 dozen Axes, 120 
dozen Brooms, 4803 pounds Sisal Rone, 8 
Washers, 1 dozen Corn Shellers, 1 dozen 
Store Trucks, 2 dozen Axes, 12 dozen Hatch¬ 
ets, 100 dozen Handles, 6 dozen Axes, 128 
dozen Handles, 6)4 dozen Meat Cufcte* s, 120 
dozen Hatchets, 77 cases Plow Parts, % dozen 
Mangles, 10 dozen Axes, 560 pounds Nails, 
120 dozen Brooms, 1 dozen Churns, 8 dozen 
Wheelbarrows. 

B^Hlgganum Mfg. Company.—2 cases Corn 

By Coombs , Crosby A Eddy. —26 cases Plows, 
1000 Broom Handles. 12 dozen Tools, 10 cases 
Slates, 36 doz. Handles, 12 dozen Hardware. 

50 dozen Tools, 6 sets Axles, 34 pieces or 
Plated-Ware, 1 dozen Clocks, 1 Limp. 

By Corner Bros. A Co. —8 cases Hardware, 6 
cases Slates, 103 cases Hardware, 180 cases 
Agricultural Implements. 

By Marcial A Co. —9 Cora Shellers, 16 Axles, 

22 Springs, 68 Axles, 5 dozen Brackets, 

18 dozen Locks, 78 dozen Brackets, 266 

r nds Stone, 15 pounds Wire Nails, 
pounds Wire, 44)4 dozen Bits, &c., 9 
Trucks, 16 Dozen Picss, 5 dozen Axes, 7 
dozen Hatchets, 1 dozen Adzes, 5 dozen Irons, 

9 dozen Wrenches, 6 Meat Choppers, 194 
dozen Handles, 11 dozen Saws, 5 dozen 
Trowels, 5 dozen Screw Drivers, 1 dozen 
Gauges, 24 dozen Compasses, 6 dozen Saw 
Backs, 12 Saws. 24 Clamps, 15 dozen Files, 2 
dozen Braces, 10 Washers, 10 dozen Brooms, 
10 dozen Handles, 5 dozen Rolling Pins, 5 
gross Clothes Pins, 16 Plow’s, 125 Plow Points, 
50 Plow Wheels, 6 Trucks, 6 Corn Shellers, 
16 Plows, 4 Churns, 24 Pumps. 

PER SHIP GENERAL DOMVILLE, FROM NEW 
YORK, DECEMBER 17, 1888, for MELBOURNE, 
AUSTRALIA. 

By W. H. Crossman A Bro. —450 dozen 
Handles, 11 4-12 dozen Perambulators, 6 
cases Lamp Goods, 10 packages Hardware, 3 
Wagon Jacks, 3 packages Oil Stones, 12 Gross 
Cotton Lines, 1 gross W hip Stocks, 3 dozen 
Meat Choppers, 2800 pounds Handles, 396 
dozen Handles, 12 cases Tools, 14 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 8 packages Lamp Goods, 124 dozen 
Axes, 3 gross Machine Oil, 1 dozen Meat 
Choppers, 1-6 dozen Sausage Staffers, 2 dozen 
Bush Hooks, 14 dozen Axes, 2 dozen Hatch¬ 
ets, 4 dozen Mattocks, 600 pounds Nails, 4 
cases Plated-Ware, 3 cases Hardware, 4)4 
dozen Rakes, 5 dozen Spading Forks, 6 cases 
Hardware, 8 cases Tools, 4 dozen Wringers. 

2 dozen Clocks, 14 dozen Perambulators, 200 
Boxes Clothes Pins, 30 kegs Nails, 14 Lawn 
Mowers, 00 dozen Axle Grease, 1 case Tools, 
% dozen Meat Choppers, 7 cases Tcols, 5 pack¬ 
ages Hardware, 10*i pounds Rivets. 

By Arkell A Douglas.— 5000 pounds Nails, 60 
dozen Hatchets, 25 dozen Brooms, 500 Broom 
Handles, 1 gross Shade Rollers, 1 gross Match 
Safes, 7 dozen Granite-Ware. 2 dozen Velo¬ 
cipedes, 48 dozen Handles, 1 dozen Wringers, 
lk dozen Saws, 10 dozen Axes, 1 gross Broom 
Handles, 50 gross Clothes Pins, 450 pounds 
Horse Nails, 13 gross Lamp Wicks, 1320 
Spokes, 3 dozen Shafts, 1 dozen Locks, 100 
pounds Castings, 2 dozen Wringers, k dozen 
Augers, 1 dozen Clocks, 10 dozen fioes, 4 
dozen Axes, 32 dozen Saws, 3 gross Hat and 
Coat Hooks, 3 dozen Meat Choppers. 1 box 
Haidware, 5 dozen Saw Handles, 6 dozen 
Wringers, 6)4 dozen Braces, 60 dozen Tools, 
6 gross Shoe Blacking, 2 dozen Miter Boxes, 
2 dozen Wringers, 12 dozen Plumbs, 19 dozen 
Axes, 14 -dozen Chisels, 46 dozen Axes, 8 
dozen Braces, 1646pounds Castings, 108dozen 
Handles, 6 dozen Transom Lifters, 21 dozen 
Axes, 6 dozen Tools, 47 reams Sandpaper, 8 
dozen Plumbs, 20 dozen Hoes, 4 dozen Lamp- 
ware, 3 gross Hammers, 1 case Lamp Goods, 
100 pounds Nails, 756 pounds Castings, 800 
Spokes, 8 sets Wheels, 8 sets Wheels, 8 sets 
Wheels, 1134 pounds Bolts, 6 sets Wheels. 

By R. W. Cameron A Co.— 24 packages Car¬ 
riage Ware, 15 cases Axles, 11 boxes Cast¬ 
ings, 6 cases Bolts, 6 cases Axles, 5 cases 
Axles, 7 cases Axles, 4 cases Bolts, 18 cases 
’Bolts, 18 cases Axles, 12 boxes Bolts, 7 boxes 
Saw’s, 11 boxes Hardware, 2 cases Hardware, 
1 case Emery-Wheels, 1 box Haines, 3 Blow¬ 
ers, 8 boxes Agricultural Machinery, 1 Blower, 
1 case Hardware, 4 cases Hardware, 4 cases 
Saddlery, 2 cases Window Shades, 1 case 
Forks, 2 cases Plumbs and Levels, 14 cases 
Door Locks, 2 cases Saws, 12 cases Axes, 6 
cases Perambulators, 1 case Perambulators, 
105 kegs Cut Steel Nails, 3 boxes Malleables, 
10 boxes Bolts, 16 boxes Hubs and Spokes, 7 
boxes Carriage Axles, 3 boxes Carriage 
Forgings, 5 boxes Hubs, 108,000 Slates, 52 


cases Hardware, 176 cases Hardware 50 
boxes Clothes Pins. 

By Strong A Trowbridge.—I case Tools 1 
case Traps, 1 case Tools and Saws, 1 case 
Traps, 2 cases Rivets, 1 cask Pumps, 1 case 
Castings, 2 cases Wrenches. 2 cases Whet¬ 
stones, 2 cases Lampware, 6 cases Machine 
Oil, S cases Hardware, 1 case Nails, 1 case 
Tools, 1 case Castings, 65 cases Axes. 30 cases 
Handies, 37 cases Handles, 15 cases Handles 
1 case Axles, 2 cases Carriage-Ware. 

By H. W. Peabody A Co. —3 cases Tills, 1 case 
Clocks, 8400 pounds Nails, 19 packages Hard¬ 
ware, 13% dozen Handles, 1 case Cartridges, 

1 case. Lampware, 1 case Agricultural Im¬ 
plements, 19 cases Wood-Working Ma¬ 
chinery, 3 cases Hardware, 8packages Hard¬ 
ware, 24.000 feet Fuse, 11,200 pounds Barb 
Wire, 4 cases Hardware, 81 packages 
Wringers, 1 cask Pumpe, 2380 pounds Axle 
Grease, 20 cases Edge Tools, 2140 pounds 
Bolts, 101 pieces Hardware, 700 pounds Axle 
Grease. 

By McLean Bros. A Rigg. —27 dozen Dog 
Collars, 12 dozen Padlocks, 4 gross Lead 
Pencils, 54 Store Trucks, 18 packages Lamp- 
ware, 1 gross Scroll Saws, 18 dozen Pruning 
Shears, 57 dozen Wrenches. 57 dozen Saws, 
)4 dozen Store Trucks, 88 dozen Hammers, 
48 dozen Axe6, 24 dozen Lampware, 2 dozen 
Irons, 7 cases Agateware, 38 dozen Gate 
Latches, 1 dozen Drills, 30 dozen Brackets, 
10 dozen Hay Forks, 48 dozen Mouse Traps, 

8 dozen Carpet Sweepers, 95 dozen Axes, 8 
dozen Alarm Tills, 60 gross Safety Pins, 24 
Scrapers. 

By R. W. Forbes A Son. —40 Axes, 2 boxes 
Oil Stone, 2 cases Kitchen-Ware, 3 packages 
Pumps, 4 boxes Clocks, 40 Oilers, 9 crates 
Hardware, 3 Oil Stoves, 8 cases Stamped- 
Ware, 8 packages Hardware, 12 Handles. 
% gross Match Safes, 12 dozen Forks, 493 
Carriage Bolts, 4 Picks, 6 dozen Axes, 144 
packages Carriage Wood ware, 396 pounds 
Sandpaper, 150 sets Axled, 35 packages 
Carriage Hardware. 21 boxes Axes, 43 pack¬ 
ages Carriage Woodwork. 

By Seth Thomas Clock Company.— 1818 
Clocks. 

By Joseph Dixon Crucible Company— 418 
pounds Lead Pencils. 

Bu Kevins A Haviland. —41 gross Shade 
Rollers. 

Norton A Sons. —1136 dozen 


Bit J. W. 

Handles. 

By Singer Mfg. Co.— 520 cases Sewing Ma¬ 
chines and Parts. 

By Waterbury Watch Company. — 6 cases 
Clocks. 

By Barber A Co.— 8997 pounds Iron Castings. 
By Welsh A Lea.— 15 cases Iron Bolts, 6 cases 
Saws. 

By Ansonia Clock Company. — 41 boxes 
Clocks 

By Peck, Stoic & Wilcox Company. —4 cases 
Tools, 46 cases Hardware, 23 packages Hard- 

By Morris. Strouse A Co. —9 dozen Table 
Casters, 24 dozen Hammers, 72 dozen Iron 
Tacks, 1 dozen Money Drawers, 42 pounds 
Stone, 46 dozen Mouse Traps, 3 dozen Clothes 
Wringers, 350 gross Safety Pins, 6 gross 
Shade Rollers, 28 gross Tools, 32 gross Tools, 

8 gross Kitchen Forks, 2 gross Hatchets, 50 
pairs Roller Skates. 21 gross Drawer Pulls. 

By A. Field A Co.—&5 sets Springs, 78 Axles, 

9 gross Snaps, 2 cases Harness Ware, 6 dozen 
Brushes, 2 gross Axle Grease, 2 gross Harness 

Ware, 4 gross Axle Grease, 8 gross Harness 
Ware, 12 gross Whips, 16 dozen Hardware- 
By Healy A Earl.— 2 cases Sandpaper, 2 cases 
Sandpaper, 10 cases Steam Governors, 2 cases 
Emery Machinery, 18 cases Woodworking 
Machinery. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company.— 
12 Guns, 12,000 Metallic Cartridges. 

By Mailler A Quereau. —6 cases Cultivators. 
By S. H. Payne. —26 cases Plated-Ware. 

By E. Miller A Co.—24 packages Lamp Goods, 
22 packages Lamp Goods. 

By Bradley A Hubbard Mfg. Company.-* 
packages Lamp Goods. 

By llsley , Doubleday A Co. —6% gross Axle 
grease. _ , 

By W. K. Freeman A Co. —20 cases Hard- 

ByF^B. Wheeler A Co.—72 sets Axles, 6625 
pounds Carriage Woodwork, 8 cases Hard¬ 
ware, 12 dozen Axes, 20 packages Hardware, 
68 sets Harness. 

By Coombs , Crosby A Eddy. —48 dozen Han¬ 
dles, 5 gross Hardware, 100 boxes Clothes 
Pins, 5 dozen Hardware, 11 dozen Hatchets, 
28 dozen Rakes, 8 dozen Tools, 47 cases 
Slates. 

The next annual meeting of the Ohio 
Institute of Mining Engineers will be 
held at Lyndon Hall, Columbus, Ohio, 
January 10 and 11, 1889. A large number 
of very excellent papers are expected, 
and the meeting promises to be one of 
great interest. 
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in which the bfade is secured. The high- 
est priced or Perfection screw-driver, 
Fig. 1, is intended to answer the same 
purpose as the ratchet drivers now in the 
market, with the advantage of greater 


polished blade as the Perfection driver, 
out it differs from the latter in having a 
malleable iron sleeve, with external nbs 
or corrugations, firmly secured to the 
blade, and this sleeve thus attached to the 



Fig. 1 .—The Perfection Screw Driver. 


The Yankee Land Roller. 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents this machine, which is manufactured 
by the Wheel and Seeder Company, of 
Fond Du Lac, Wis. It is so constructed 
that the shell can be shipped empty, thus 
securing an important saving in freight. 
After it is received, the shells can be filled 
withstorfes to give the requisite weight, 
adapting it for use on different soils. The 
rollers weigh only from 600 to 800 pounds, 
and will weigh when filled from 1200 to 
2800 pounds, as may be desired. The rear 
sections of this roller are hung independ¬ 
ently on a pawl and socket coupling, and 
the weight of the driver is equally dis¬ 
tributed on each section. It can be easily 
uncoupled by raising the tongue and un- 
hooKing the front section from the cross 
bar. The draft of the rear roll is referred I 


simplicity and facility for use. As will 
be observed by the cut, a twelvfe-sided 
cone is fastened to the end of the blade, 
and this cone fits a corresponding twelve¬ 
sided cup which is firmly embedded in the 
wood of the handle at its strongest point. 
A coiled steel spring lies in the cup be- 


blade is forced into the body of the 
handle, the corrugations cutting their 
way through the wood, the opening being 
closed with a wooden plug of the same 
material as the handle itself. Thus it 
will be seen that instead of having a tang 
driven into the weakest and smallest part 



neath the cone. In driving a screw with 
this tool the blades become fast by press¬ 
ure on the handle, as the cone is thus 
forced into its cup, and when the pressure 
is released the cone is forced out by the 
action of the screw, thus making it serve 
the function of a ratchet screw driver, so 
that a screw may be driven int" the wood 


of the handle, the wood of which is liable 
to split, this screw-driver has the blade 
secured on the strongest part of the handle 
and firmly embedded, so that under severe 
use the handle is not liable to be injured 
in the least. 

The Ideal screw-driver, Fig. 3, is de¬ 
scribed as having a flat beech wood 



Fig . 2.— The Acme Screw Driver. 


to as lessening the weight of the tongue 
on the horses’ necks, thus making it easier 
on the horses. It is so equipped that it is 
easily handled, and turns around without 
difficulty. These rollers are built in three 
sizes: Three rolls, 9 feet wide, diameter 
of roll, 16 inches; three rolls, 12 feet wide, 
diameter of roll, 16 inches; three rolls, 15 
feet wide, diameter of roll, 16 inches. The 
sections have cast-iron and hardwood 
staves 1} inches thick. The journal and 
portion of head can be removed for the 
purpose of filling the sections with grout 
or heavy mixture to get the desired weight. 
The following advantages in these rollers 
are referred to by the company: That 
they do the best work by getting the 
requisite weight on the ground; that they 
are easily handled, as they are not bound to¬ 
gether with unnecessary framework; and 
that the taking off of two nuts separates 
the three sections, so that they can be 
readily stowed away. 


or turned out from the wood without shift¬ 
ing the hand. In this respect the manu¬ 
facturers allude to the driver as having 
the advantage of simplicity over the 
screw-drivers having pawls to shift, and 
being more or less liable to get out of 


handle of the natural color of the wood 
with brass ferrules, and differs from the 
other two described in having that part 
of the shank which enters the handle 
squared half its length and forced through 
a smaller bore than the size of the blade 


New Screw-Drivers. 


J. H. Sternbergh & Son, Reading, Pa., 
well known as manufacturers of bolts, 
nuts, rivets, washers, &c., have just en¬ 
tered upon the manufacture of an entirely 
new line of screw drivers embracing three 
different styles, illustrated herewith. The 
blades of these tools are made of round 
steel, highly polished, with elegant points, 
which are referred to as hardened and 
tempered for the purpose. The three 
styles of screw-drivers and the special feat¬ 
ures of their construction are represented 
in Figs. 1, 2 and 3, which give a sectional 
Yiew of the handles, showing the manner \ 



ipli 

construction. The tools are finely finished, 
with nickel-plated ferrules and ebonized 
handles. 

The Acme screw-driver, Fig. 2, has a 
mahogany finished handle with nickel- 
plated ferrule, and the same highly 


itself, thus firmly embedding the shank in 
the hardwood of the handle and making 
a substantial and elegant tool. It is, 
however, offered to meet the demand for 
a cheaper tool than either of the two 
above mentioned, while at the same time 
the blade will be as highly polished and 
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of the same material as the Perfection! 
and Acme. It is thus the intention of the 
manufacturers in offering these three I 
styles of screw-drivers to meet the wants 


at a snail’s pace and with ruinous con¬ 
sumption of steam power by the towboats, i 
The idea of using such a route in compe- 
tition with the lakes is too ludicrous to 
contemplate seriously, and yet there may 
be many to cherish it along the Mississippi 
and the Ohio. 

Swiss Feed Cutter, No. 10. 

The Wilder Mfg. Company, Monroe, 
Mich., who have made a specialty of fod¬ 
der cutters for several years, are putting 
this machine on the market. It is illus¬ 
trated in the accompanying cut. The fol¬ 
lowing features in its construction are re- 


Improved Wick Raiser. 



of the trade, embracing low-priced, 
medium and ratchet screw-drivers. These 
goods will be placed on the market on 
January 1. 

Artistic Sign. 


The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents a wrought-iron sign, which is manu¬ 
factured by the Ludlow-Saylor Wire Com¬ 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. It is made of iron 
throughout. The sign-board is usually 
painted black, and the letters are raised 
copper. The sign is treated in imitation 
of the Bauer-Barff process, and from its 
unique character, the tastefulness of the 
design, its attractiveness and durability 
will doubtless be appreciated by the trade. 


A Cleveland paper says the scheme made 
public at St. Paul, Minn., for establishing 
a route for iron ore shipments from the 
Lake Superior region to Pittsburgh, by 
rail to the Mississippi at the head of navi¬ 
gation and thence by river to the heart of 
the Western Pennsylvania iron region, 
may tickle the fancy of St. Paul enthu¬ 
siasts, but it is a ridiculous child of some 
nimble imagination. The rail haul to St. 
Paul would be nearly or quite equal to the 
distance from the lake ports to Pittsburgh, 
and the question woula therefore resolve 
itself into one of competition between the 
lake route and a river waterway tw ice as 
long. Judging from the experience of the 
Pittsburgh coal shippers with their barges, 
about the only time when much coarse 
freight can be sent down the Ohio is dur¬ 
ing a freshet or flood, and that would be 
the precise time when the ore barges could 
not possibly be towed up stream, except 


ferred to: That it is provided with a 
wedge knife-set by which the knives are 
adjusted wdth perfect nicety, and that it is 
had in ten different lengths of cut, thus 
adapting it for ensilage use. The knives 
are steel-faced, iron-backed, inch 

thick, and described as perfectly tem¬ 


The American Oil Stove Company, 
Gardner, Mass., have lately incorporated 
in the construction of their- American and 
Baby American oil stoves a form of 
wick raiser for which strong claims are 
made. The engraving presented herewith 
will afford the reader a very good idea of 



Improved Wick Raiser. 

its general appearance and the manner in 
w r hich it operates. An inspection of the 
cut reveals the fact that the raisers consist 
essentially of two spindles, grooved both 
longitudinally and transversely, and so 
geared together that the crests of one 
spindle come opposite the longitudinal 
grooves of the other. The arrangement 
allows of a free passage for the oil, while 
the raisers engage the wick at 26 different 
points. Each spindle is constructed in a 
solid piece, no solder being employed. 
The housing or receptacle for the raiser is 
flush with the edge of the wick tube, 
which allows the raiser to come full to the 
edge of the wick. The device is claimed 
to give very good results in operation, all 
the essential constructive features being 



Swiss Feed Cutter , No. 10. 


pered. The precision with whicn, by 
means of the wedge knife-set, the knives 
can be adjusted, thus allowing the ma¬ 
chine to be run at a high rate of speed 
without wearing the knives or blades or 
producing friction, is also alluded to. 
The capacity of the machine when run by 
power is stated to be from 1500 to 2500 
pounds per hour, varying according to 
speed, nature of material and length of 
cut. 


fully covered by patents. It is strongly 
made, easily operated, and, possessing few 
parts, will not easily get out of order. 


It is a curious development of the Treas¬ 
ury secret service that Italians constitute 
about one-half of the counterfeiters put 
under arrest. The United States can 
easily dispense with this development of 
the tine arts. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES, 


DECEMBER 26 , 1888 . 


Xou .—The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail in the market at large. They are not given as manufacturers 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name. It 1 not 
stated that the manufacturers are selling at the prices quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 
at the figures named. 


AmhUIsb. 

Ca p s, Forouooion. V 1000 — 

Bloks k Goldmark’s 

F. L. Waterproof, 1-10*8.50# 1 , 1|SM 

E. B. Trimmed Edge. 1-10's.06# l 

E. & Ground Bdge.Central Flre4-10's.70# f 
Double Waterproof. 1-10's.41.40 J 


7k* 
.....60# 
...~28# 
.30# 


Musket Waterproof, 1-10's. 

O.D... 

S.B. 

Onion Metallic Cartridge Co. 

F. O. Trimmed.60#' 

F.L. Ground.06# dU*6# 

Oen. Fire Groan ^ .70# - 26k 

Double Wateroroof.$1.40 7k $ 

Double Wa'nrproof, In l-10*a.*..41.40 

8. B. Genuine Imported.46# 

■ley's K. u.64# # 65# 

■ley s D Waterproof. Central Fire.41.60 

Cartridges.MU 504642 $ 

Rim Fire MlUtary.dls 1642 $ 

Central Fire. Pistol and Rifle.dls 264642 % 

Central Fire. Military 4 Sporting.. dls 164642 $ 

Blank Caitridgea. exoept 22 and 82 caL, an addi¬ 
tional 10 $ over above discounts. 

Blank Cartridges .22 cal .$L76, dls 2$ 

Blank Cartridges. 82 cal.$8.60, dls 2 $ 

Primed Shells and Bullets.dls 164642 $ 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball.. ..$1.76, dls 2# 

B. B. Caps, Conical Ball, Swaged....-—$2.00, dls 25 


Berdan Primers all slmes, and B. L. Caps (for 

Sturtevant 8hells).$L00, dls 2 $ 

All other Primers, all slses.«$1.20 dls 2$ 


First quality, 4, 8,10 and 12 gauge.dls 2641042 $ 

First quality. 14,10 and 20 gauge ($10 list), . 

dls 8041042 % 

Star, Club, Rival and) 10-gauge, $9 list).dls 38k 

Climax Brands. \ 12 gauge, $8 list j 410 2 $ 

Club, Rival and Climax Brands, 14. 10 and 20 

gauge.dls 8041042 $ 

Selbold’s Combination Shot Shells.dls 1642 % 

Brass shot Shells. 1st quality.dls 6042 $ 

Brass Shot Shells. Club. Rival, climax.... .dls 6642 ( 
A.B.4C. Co., 1. X. L., 10 4 12 gauge.. ..ds 404642 % 
A. B 4 C. Co.,"Special,” 10 gauge..dls 304104642 % 
A. B. 4 C. Co., " 8peciaL” 10 4 12 gauge.. .4041042 % 

Fowler's Patent, 10 412 gauge, F 100.$3.26 

EhsiBa Loaded — 

Ust Na 19 1887.dls 20410$ 


DU 2042$ 


M. a 4 W. R. A.—B. E., Hup..J2.00 
[.M.C1W.R, A.-B. E., 9410... 2.80 
f. M. a 4 W. R. A.-B. E., 748.... 2.00 
r. M. a 4 W. R. A.—P. EL, 11 up.. 8.10 
T.M.C.4 W. R. A—P.E., 9410.. 4.00 
. M. C. 4 W. R. A.-P. &., 748 ... 490 


ft 

Key's B. K., 11 up... 
■lev's P. B . 11 # 90 . 


:£3 


A a Vila.—Eagle Anvils.....* » 10#, dU 90 # 9046 ft 

Peter Vright’s, . .9k# 

Armltage's Mouse Hole. M4 

Armltage Mouse Hole, Extra. 

J. 4 Riley Cam. Patent Solid. M US11K# 

AnvU VUe and DriU- 

MUlers FaUs Co..$18.00, dU 90 $ 

Obeaev Anvil and VUe.dU 26$ 

Allen Combined Anvil and VUe.$8, dls 40410 $ 

Moore 4 Barnes Mfg. Co.. .dU 88)4 $ 

Apple Purere. 

Advance. .* dor. $4.75 

Antrim Combination.* dos. 6.60 

Baldwin. * doz. 6.25 

Champion.* d js. 7.26 

Eureka, 1888.each l?.oo 

Family Bay State.* doz. 12.00 

Gem.* doz. 5.26 

Gold Medal.* doz. 4.00 

Hudson's New *88.p doz. 8.76 

Ideal.* doz. 4.76 

Improved Bay State. * doz. 80.00 

Little Star .* dos. 5.00 

Monarch..* doz. 13.60 

New Lightning.* doz. 5.60 

Oriole.* doz. 4.00 

Penn. * doz. 4.00 

Perfection..* dos. 4.00 

Pomona ..P <Joz. 4.00 

Rocking Table. .* doz. 6.00 

Turntable. ..* doz. 4.5o 

Victor. .» do*. 13.60 

Waverly.* doz. 4.50 

White Mountain.* doz. 4.60 

72.* doz, 4.26 

70..* doz. 6.76 

78.* doz. 6.60 

Aicsrs aid Bits. 

Douglass Mfg. Co.1 

Vn. A. Ives 4 Co.1 

Humphreysvllle Mfg, Co.f * • ’ 

French, Swift 4 Co. (F. H. Beecher) J 

Cook's, Douglass Mfg. Co.... —.dU 66 $ 

Cook's. New Haven Copper Oo...dU 6041006041046 $ 

Ives' Circular Lip.dU 00 $ 

Patent solid Head.du 80 $ 

a E. Jennings 4 Co., No. 10, extension lip.dU 40 $ 

a B. Jennings 4 Co., No. 80.dls 00 $ 

a E. Jennings 4 Co., Anger Bits. In fancy boxes, 

* set, 89)4 qnarters,No 6, $6; Na 3C, $5.dU 20 $ 

LewU* Patent Single Twist...dls 46 $ 

Russell Jennings’ Angers and Bits. dls 26 $ 

Imitation Jennings'01 tsmew list).dls 60O6J&6 $ 

Pugh's Black.dls 90$ 

Oar Bits.du 60410060$ 

L’Hommedleu Car Bits.dls 16410 $ 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.dls 10 $ 

fioBoie Augers— 

Bouney's Adjustable * do*. 848. . .dU 40410 $ 

■teams'.du 20410$ 

Ives’ Expansive, each $4.60...dU 60410 $ 

galversal Expansive, each $4M0.dls 90 • 

wood's...dU 96 o 26410 


..dU 70 $ 


Patent Peg,_ 

Patent Peg. Leather 


Cb nos#«e BU$ 

Clark's smaU, $18; large, 8M.dls 86 # 8646 $ 

Ives* Na 4, per dos., $M.dls 86 • 40 2 

Swan’s.dU 40 $ 

Steer's, No. 1. $26; No. 2, $22.dU 86 $ 

Stearns' Na 9, $48.dls 20 2 

Tim ftf Bits — 

Common..* gross $2.75 O $8.26 

Diamond.* dos. $L10. du 26410 $ 

"Bee".dU 26 #2646$ 

Double Cut, Shepardson'a.dls 46 B 4646 $ 

Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co...du 80410 $ 

Double Cut, Hartwell's, * gra.$6.26 

Double Cut. Douglass'.dU 40410 $ 

Double Cut. Ives'.du 00 • 0046 % 

Bit Stock Drills — 

Morse Twist Drills...dU 6041046 $ 

Standard.;.dU 6041046 $ 

Cleveland.dU 6041046 $ 

Syracuse, for metal.dls 6041045 $ 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list).dls 30 # 3046 $ 

w 111 lams* or Holt's, for metaL .dls 50410410 % 

Williams' or Holt’s, for wood.dU 40410 $ 

Ship Augers and Bits— 

L’Hommedleu's.dU 16410 # 1541045 $ 

Watrous’s...dU 16410® 154104 10 $ 

Snell s.dU 16410 @ 1541 45 $ 

•nell's Ship Auger Patt'n Oar Bits. 

A _ dU 16410® 1641045$ 

Awl Haifa. 

Sowing, Brass Perrula.$8.60 * gross—dls 46410 $ 

Patent Sewing, Short.$1.00 * doa—dU 40410 $ 

Patent Sewing, Long.AL20 * dos.—net 

:, Plain Top..$10.00 * gross-dU 46410 $ 

-- Ton.. .ALB.00 * gross—dls 46410 % 

Awls, Brnd Seta, Ac. 

'vis, Sewing, Common.* gross $L70-dU36 $ 

IwU, Shouldered Peg. ...* gross $2.46—dU 40B40410 $ 

4wU, Patent Peg..* gross 888—dU 40#40410 $ 

Vwls, Shouldered Brad.p.70 * gross—dls 86 $ 

IwU, Handled Brad..#7.50 * gross—dU 46$ 

iwla. Handled Scratchy.$7.60 f grow—<dls 86410 % 

'wU. Socket Scratch.$1.60 * doa—dU 26 # 80 $ 

Awl nnd Tool Meta, 

'1 ken’s 8eu.Awls 4 Tools,Na90.*doM10—dU65410 $ 
'ray’s Ad Tool Hdls.. Nos. 1,$12; 2,$18.{ 8. $12; 4 ,$9, 

Hiller's Falls Adj. Tool Hdls., Nos. l t $19; 2,»SdU 26 $ 

Henry's Combination Haft.* dos, $0 

Brad Bets, No. 42, $10.60, Na 48, $19.60.. .dU 7041046 $ 
Brad Sets, Stanley^ Excelsior, Na 1, $7.60.) 

Brad Bets, Stanley’s Excelsior. No. 2, $4.00. > dls80410$ 
Brad Sets. Stanley's BxeeUlor, No. 8, I&60. S 
Axes. 

Mahers* and Special Brande- 

Flrst quality.* doa. $8.00 B $6.60 

Others...* dos,$6.60#$6.76 

Axle Grease. 

^aserU, In bulk.Keg * », 4#; Fall, * », 6# net 

Frasers, in boxes.* gross $9.60 

Dixon's Everlasting, in bxs. * dos., 1 h; $1.20 ;2t,$2 

Dixon’s Everlasting.10-n pafis, each, 86# 

Lower grades, sDedal brands.* gro $6.60 # $7 

Axles.—Na 1,4# # 4M4 Na 9, 6k #6U#. 

NOS. 7 to 18. <hs60#56$ 

NOS. 19 to 29.. dls 60410410#70 $ 

National Wrought Steel Tubular Self-Oiling: 
Standard Farm (1 to 5) and 8pedal Farm (A 1 to A6) 

Leas than 10 sets.dU 88)4 $ 

Over 10sets...dU 83)$46 % 

Z Strong Exp. (6 to 9), 4 xX Strong Truck ao to 16): 

Less than 10 sets.dls 10 % 

Over 10 sets.dls 1046 % 

Holders. 

_ Jprengle's Pat., * dos $18.. .dU 60 $ 

Balances.—Spring Balanoes..dU60$ 

Common 84k.* doa., $L60—du 60 $ 


B*l 0 


Chatlllon’s Spring Balanoes.dU 60 $ 

Chatlllon's Cironlar 8pring Balanoes.dls 60 $ 

J5H' 

Ltebt Bru*.._dl« 70*10 * 

Extra Heavy.dls 6G410 $ 

White Metal.^dU 60410410 $ 

Sliver Chime....dU 38)4410 $ 

Globe (Cone’s Patent). .dU 96410# 86 $ 


Gong, Abbe’s. dU 88)4410 $ 

Gong. Yankee.dls 46410 % 

Song, Barton's.da40410#60$ 

Crank, Taylor's.dU 96410 $ 

Crank, Brooks'.dU 6041049 $ 

Crank, Cone's.dU 10 $ 

Crank Oonnel's ..dU 90410$ 

Lever. Sargent s.dU 60410 $ 

Lever, Taylor's Bronxed or Plated.net 

Lever, Taylor's Japanned.dU 96410 $ 

Lever, R. K. M Ca’s.dU 6041049$ 

Pull, Brook's . dU 6041049$ 

Westers... dls 96410$ 


Common WrongkL..ais ounio $ 

Western....dls 90410 $ 

Western, Sargent's list.dU 70410 $ 

Kentucky "Star ”. dls 90410 $ 

Kentuoky, Sargent's list.. ..dU 70410 $ 

Doage, Genome Kentucky, new Ust.dU 70#70410 % 

_ rexas Star.-dls 60410 # 6041046 $ 

C*U... ...OU«0#4046$ 

Farm Bells.p n, 8## 8k# 

Steel Alloy Onureh and School Bells.du 40 $ 

Bellows.—fllackamltits’....dU 6041045 #60$ 

Moiders’...dU 40 # 40410 t 

Band Pellcw* ..dU 40*10 #60« 

Baltina, Habbot*. 

Common Standard.dls 70410 $ 

standard.dls 7047045 % 

Kxtra.dls 6046 #60410 

N. Y. B.4 p. oa. standard.dU 60*6 $ 

N. Y.B.4P Ca. Extra Standard..dls 60410 $ 

Bench Steps. 

Morrill’s.* dos $9—dls 60 % 

Hotchkiss’s.* dos $6.00—dU 10 # 10410 $ 

Weston's, per dos Na L $10; Na 2, $9.. .dU 2641046 $ 

McGill's.....* dos $3—dU 10$ 

Bite.—Anger. Gimlet Bit Stock. Drills, 4a, see 
Augers and Bits. 

Bit Holden. 

Extension. Barber's.* dos $16.00—dU 40 # 40410 $ 

Extension, Ives*.* dos $20.00—dU 6046 # 60410 $ 

Diagonal.* dos $84.0tT-dU 40 $ 

Angular..$ dos $94.00—dU 4046 $ 

Blind Adjnaten. 

Domestic.* per dos $8.00—dU 88)4 $ 

Excelsior.* doa $10.00—dU 6041042 $ 

Washburn's Self-Looking.dU 90 # 90410 $ 


Blind Pas toners. 

MaekreU's..* dos pairs. $L0O-dU 90#90410 $ 

Van Sand’s Screw Pattern-....A16 * gra—dU 60410$ 

Van Sand's 014 Patton.$16 * gra-dU 66410 % 

Washburn's Old Pattern.49 * gra net 

Merrlman’s..new list, net 

Austin 4 Eddy Na 2008.#9 * grand 

Beoaritv Gravity..$9 * gro. not 

Blind Staples. 

Barbed, k in. and larger.* » 7k # 8# net 

Barbed, k In.* b 8k # 9# net 

Blacks. 

Cleveland Block Co., Mai. Iron.dU 60 $ 

Novelty Tackle Blocks. MaL Iron.dU 60 $ 

Belts. 

Door and Shutter — 

Oast Iron Barrel, Square, 4e.dls 70 # 70410 % 

Cast Iron Shutter Bolts.dls 70 # 70410 % 

Cast Iron Chain (Sargent's list)..du 66410 $ 

Ives' Patent Door Bolta.du 60 % 

Wrought Barrel.dU 70 # 70410 ' 

Wrought 8quare.dU 70 # 70410 

Wr'tBhutter.all Iron.Stanley’s list.du 604101. 

Wrt Shutter. Brass Knob,8tanley*s .dU 40410 $ 

Wrought Shutter, Sargent’s lUt. .........du 60410 $ 

Wrought Sunk Flush. Bargent's list..dls 66410 % 

wrought ti nns Flush. Stanleys Ust.dls 60410 % 

Wrought B.K.Flush. Corn’s Stanley's list.dls 64410 % 


Com. Ust June 10. *84.dls 7642k*2 % 

Genuine Eagle, Ust Oct.. *84.dls 76410 $ 

Phila. pattern, Ust Oct. 7, *84. .4Us 76410#7641046 $ 

K. a 4 W..old Ust.dls70$ 

Tiro- 

Common. Ust Feb. 28. 1888.—.dls 709 

P. 0. B. 4 N. Ca. Empire, list Feb. 98.1888.....dls709 
P. C. B. 4 N. Ca, PhlladeL. list Oct. 84.....dls82k $ 

’ P.C.B.4N.Ca, Keystone. PhU. lUt.Oct.»84._dls 80 % 

P.C.B.4N.CO., Norway, PhU. lUt. Oct.'84.dis 76410 % 
Am. S. Ca. Norway. PhlL. Ust Oct.l6.*84..dls 76410 $ 

Am. 8. Ca, Eagle, PhlL.Ust- Oct. 16.’84.dls 80 % 

Am. S. Ca, PhUadeL Ust. Oct. lflL 84.dls 89k % 

Am. 3. Oa. Bay State. Ust Feb. 28.*88.dls 70 2 

R. B. 4 W.. Phlladei. list Oct. 16,1884.dls 82 $ 

R. 4 E. Mfg. Co.-dls 702 

Stove and Ploto— 

■Jove...<Us6Sk2 

Plow..dls 6045 2 

Am. 8. Ca Stove, Annealed.dls 62k 2 

R. B. 4 W. t Plow-.... .dls 6o 2 

R. B. 4 W.. 8tove.dls 62k 2 

R. 4 E. Mfg C^>.. Stove.dfs 62k 2 

Machine, according to size.dls 76410 # 80 2 

Bolt Ends, according to size.ais 76410 # 80 2 

Bsrai...* % OkBlOk# 

Baring Slnchtrea, 

Without Augers. Upright. Angular. 

Douglas.$6.60 $6.76.dls 60 % 

Snell's, Rice's Patent. 6.60 6.76.dls 40410410 % 

Jennings. 6.50 6.76.dls46#464102 

OtherMachlnes. 3.86 9.76.-net 

PhWlps’Pat.. with Augers 7.00 7.60.-....net 

Bew Pina 

Humason. Beokley 4 Oa*s.......dls604102 

Sargent 4 Oa’*.$17 and $14 dls 60410 % 

“ ' _ _dls 60410# E- 


Peek. Stow 4 W. Co.. 


16041046 2 


Backus. Nos. 110 to 114 and 81 to 88.. dls 6046#604102 

Backus, Nos. 6. 8.12.14.dls 6041046 2 

Backus. Nos. 16,100. 29,7 J9, U.dls 7041046 $ 

Barber's, Nos. 10 to 16.—dls 60 2 

Barber's, Nos. 30 to 88.-.dls 60s 

Barber's, Nos. 40 to 63.-dls 604102 

Barkers, Nos. 4 10 and 12.dls 75410#802 

Barker's, Plated, Nos. 8,10 and 19.Mis 66410#70 2 

Osgood's Ratchet.dls 40410060 2 

8pofford*s.dls 60410 2 

Ives' New Haven Novelty.dls 70 # 7046 2 

Ives* New Haven Ratchet.dls 6^46 # 60410 2 

Ives* Barber Ratchet.dls 6046 # 60410 2 

Ives* Barbers.dls 6046 # 60410 2 

Ives' Spofford .dls 6046 #60410 2 

Common Ball. American.40.10 # $1.16 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 26.97. 80.dls 60410#6046 % 

Bartholomew's. Nos. 117 118 419..dls 70 # 7046 2 

Amldon*s Barker's Imp'd Plain.du 76410 # 80 2 

Amid on’s Barker's Imp. Nickeled.dls 66410 # 70 2 

Amldon's Ratchot.-.dU 76410 #80 % 

Amtdon's Eclipse Ratohet^.^.dls 60 2 

Amldon's Globe Jawed.dls 40440410 2 

Amldon’s Corner Braoe.....dls 40 # 40410 % 

Amldon’s Universal.J In., $410: 10 In., $2.96 

Amldon's Buffalo Ball.-.$1.10 # $1.16 

P.8.4 W. .. Mis604102 

Brackets. 

Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list... ...dls 66410 # 66410410 2 
Shelf, fancy. Sargent’s Ust.... MU 60410 # 60410410 2 

Reacting, plain.dU 60410 # 6041046 % 

Reading. Rosette...MU 60410 # 60410410 2 

Bngkt Wire Goods..dls 87k« 87k410 2 

Broilers. i Inch.. 9 10 9x11 

HenU* Self-Basting.. 1 Per dos. $4.60 6.60 6.66 

Buckets.—See Wen Buckets and Palls. 

Ball Rings.—Union Oa Nnt.du 66 2 

Sargent’s...dU 66H410 # 7046 2 

Hotchkiss’ low list.-<Us 80 2 

Humason. Beckley 4 Ca’s-.du 70 

Peck. Stow 4 W. Oa’s.-dU 60410 # 60410410 2 

El inch Hdw.Co.. White MetaL low Ust.dls60#50410 $ 
Bate her* a Cleavers. 

Bradley's.dls 96 # 80 

L.4LJ. White.dls 9046$ 

Beatty's.dU 40 # 404# 

1 9 8 4 6 6 7 8^^ 

$16.60 19.00 2L60 94.00 97.00 80.00 88.60 88.60 

New Haven Edge Tool Ca’s.dU 40 % 

P. S. 4 W.dU 33H46#83U410 % 

Foster Bros.dls 30 % 

Batts. 


Wrought Brass.-dls 70#70410 % 

Oast Brass. Tlebout’s.dls 83k 2 

Cast Brass, Corbin’s Fast.Mis 88)4410$ 

Cast Brass. Loose Joint..dU S8H410 $ 

Oast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow.... du 6o410 $ 

Fast Joint. Broad.—...dU 66410% 

Loose Joint.. * 

Loose Joint. Japanned. 

Loose Joint. Jap. with Acorns..... 

Parliament Putts. 

Mayer's Hingis.. 

Loose Pin, Aoorns.. 

Loose Pin, Aoorns, Japanned. 

Loose Pin, Aoorns, Jap, Fltd.Tlpa.. 


..dls 70410 
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THE IRON AGE, 


December 27, 1888, 


Wrouaht i8tset>— 

Fast Joint Narrow. .dn 70*10 % 

Feat Joint. Lt. Narrow.dlt 70*10 % 

Faat Joint. Broad.dla 70*10 t 

Loose Joint. Broad.dis 70*101 

Table Butts. Back Flaps, *c.oils 70*10 % 

Inside Blind. Regular.dls 70*101 

Inside Blind. Light.dls 70*10 « 

Loose Pin.dls 70*10 1 

Bronsed Wrought Butts.dls 40*10040*10*6 1 

Calipers.—See Compasses. 

Calks, Toe 

Gautier.t* n 

Dewick*...pt 6V»0 64 

Can Owen ere. 

Messenger's Comet.V don $8.00, dls 86 % 

Amertoen.-.P gross ts.0< 

Duplex. . .dos 96#, dU 16 0 80 ft 

Lyman's. . .p dos $3.75. dls 30 t 

No. 4. French...P dos $3.86, dls 66 0 00 I 

No. 5. Iron handle.P gross $ 0 . 00 , dls 46 0 60 t 

Eureka..P dos $2.60, die 10 « 

Sardine Solssors.P dos $2.7o0$3 oo % 

Star..P dos $2.76 l 

Sprague. No. 1. IS | f, $4.26 :3, 0.60.rtl« < 

World s Best. P gross. No. 1, $12.00; Na 2,124.00. 

No. 8, $30.00.dls 60*10 ft 

Universal.......p dos $8 00, dls 36*6 ft 

Domestic..—,..p dos $2.60, din 46 ft 

Champion. P dos n.oo, dls 60 ft 

Cards. 

Horse and Curry.dls 10*10 0 io*in*io % 

Colton.New list, Aug., 1883. dls 10 r«t 10 * 10 * 

Wool”".... " " " dls 1C 0 10 * 10 ft 

Carnet Stretchers. 

Cast Steel. Polished. p dos 12.26 

Oast Iron. Steel Points.p dos 80S 

Socket.p dos $1.76 

Bollard's*..dls 26 0 96*10 « 

Carnet Sweepers. 

Blssell No. 6. . p dos $17.00 

Blssell No. 7 New Drop Pan.p dos $10.00 

Blssell Grand.p dos $86 00 

Grand Ksplds. P dos $24.00 

Crown Jewsl.No. 1. $18; Na 2, $10; No. 3, $20 

Magic...p dos $15.00 

Jewel P dos $17.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Nickeled.* dos 127.00 

Improved Parlor Queen, Japanned.P dot $21.00 

Kxct 1»1 if . .. .. .edos$*2.00 

garland.. p dos $18.00 

Parlor Queen.p dos $ 24.00 

Housewife’s Delight.p dos $15.00 

Qneen, with band.» dos J 18 .OO 

King. p dos *30.60 

Weed Improved. p dos $18.00 

Hub^...... p dos $10.00 

Cog WhH. w i 0 « ,1 rt no 

Conqueror.p doz $22 oo 

Easy .p doz $ 22.00 

Monarch.p doz $22.00 

Goshen. p doz $1.00 

Advance. p doz $ 18.00 

Ladles’ Friend. No. I, p dos, $16.00; No 2..P doz $10.00 

American .p doz $ * 6.00 

Grand Republic. p doz $35.00 

oartrioee*.—See ammunition. 

C as tars. 

gad. 1 New list: 

Wats._ \ Brass...dls 66 0 65*6 ft 

Shadow Socket.) Others..dls 00 0 60*6 ft 

Deep Socket. 40*10 ft 

Tale Casters, list May. 1884.dls 30*10040 ft 

Tale. Gem .. .....dls 00060*5 ft 

Martin's Patent (Pnosnlx).dls 46*io 0 60 ft 

Payton's Anti friction.dls 00 0 00*10 ft 

" Giant *’ Truck Casters.dls 10 0 10*6 ft 

Btatlonarv Truck Casters..dls 46*10 

Cattle Leaders. 

Hnmason, Beckley * Oa*s.dls 70 ft 

Peck Stow * w. Co.dls 60*10 ft 

Chain. 

Trace, 6*4-10-2, exact sixes.e palr.fl 03 j cn> irw » 

Trace, 0*4-10-8, exact times, p oalr. .02 * 

Trace .7-10-2, exact sixes...P pair. Lll \ &o*io*5 j 

Not*.—T raoes. " Regular ” sises 3s net P pair less 
than exact. 

Log, Fifth. Stretoner, and other fancy Chains, Hat 

NOV. 1. 1884.dls 60*10 0 50*10*6 ft 

American Coll S-lo V 6*10 $4 7-10 0 44 V 
In cask lots. 8.75 0.25 6.00 4.60 4.40 4.00 3.76 8.60 
Less than cask lots.add W#0y# P h. 

German coll, list of June 20.1887. ...dls 60 * 10 * 6*60 ft 

Ger. Halter Chain, list of June 20.1887. 

dlt 60*10*6*60 ft 

Covert Halter, Hitching and Breast.dlt 00*2 ft 

Covert Traces..dls 3602 ft 

Oneida Halter Cham...... .dls 00 * 00*6 ft 

Galvanised Pump Cham...p » 6*4« «t 0 # 

Jack Chain, iron. M dit 76 * 76*5 ft 

Jack Cham. Brass.cue 70 * n &s ft 

Chalk* — White.♦ gru oOs 

Bed*..„p gro 70 # 

Blue.p gro 8*4 

White Crayon*. ..P gro 128* 12*4 dls 10$ 

Chalk Lines-—See Lines. 

Chisels. 

8mM Framing and Firmer— ^ 

New* Haves and Mladiesex** .V.V.l!*. dls 76*6 * 

Mix. .. 76*10 ft 

Ohio Tool Co. 

Buck Bros.. ..dis 30 ft 

Merrill..dls 60*10*00*10*6 ft 

L. ft I. j. White.dls 30 * 30*5 ft 

Wttherby and Douglass..dls 76 * 76*5 ft 

Tanged Firmers.als 40*10 « 

Tanged Firmers. Butcher’s.$4.76 * $6.00 

Tanged Firmers, Spear * Jaokson’s.$6.00 to £ 

Tanged Firmer*. Buck Bros..dls 80 ft 

Cold Chisels. P 1.164* 10# 

Checks. 

Beach Patent.each, 0.00, dls 20 ft 

Morse’s Adjustable.each, $7.00. dls 20 * 20*6 ft 

Denbnry.each, 0.00, dls 80 * 30*6 ft 

Syracuse. Bals Pat. .dls 26 ft 

Clamps* 

Providence Tool Da’s Wrought Iron .dls 26 ft 

Adjustable. Gray's.dls 20 ft 

Ad, ustable, Lambert's.dls 20 ft 

Ad ustable. Snow’s.dls 40*6 ft 

Ad, ustable, Hammer’s.dls 16 ft 

Adjustable. Stearns*.dls 20*10 ft 

Stearns’ Adjustable Cabinet and Corner. ..dls 20*10 ft 

Cabinet. Sargent's.dls 6044*10 ft 

Carriage Makers’, 8argeut’s.dls 70*10 ft 

Bbernard Mfg. Co.dls 40*6 * 40*10 ft 

Warner’s.dls 40*10* 40*10*6 ft 

law Clamps.See vises 

Clips. 

Norway, Axle, H * 8*10. .dls 66*6*6 

Second grade Norway Axle, M * 6-10.dls 66*6 

Superior Axle CIIds .dls 6094*6 * 0094*6*6 ft 

Norway 8prlng Bar Clips, 6-10.dls 00*6*5 

Wrougnt-iron Felloe Clips..p ft 6 U 4 

Steel Felloe CHos . p lb U 

Baker Axle Clips .dls 26 ft 

Geekeyes.... dls ao ft 

Ostkt, 0ra.es*—Hardware list..dls 40*10*2 ft 


CoCee Mills. . _ 

Box and Side. List revised Jan. *,1888.dls 60*2 ft 

American. Enterprise Mfr Oo.dls 20*10*80 ft 

rhe "Swift.” Lane Bros .dir 20*10 ft 

Compasses* Dividers* sea _ ^ _ 

Tom passes, Calipers. Dividers.dls 70*70*10 ft 

Semis * Call Ca's Dividers.dls 00*6 ft 

Semis * Call Ca's Compasses * Calipers... .dls 60*6 ft 
Bern Is * Call Ca’s Wing * Inside or outeldadls 60*6 ft 

Semis * Call Ca’s Doable.dls 00 ft 

Semis * Call Ca’s (Call’s Patent Inside).dls 30 ft 

Bxoelslor.dls 60 ft 

t Ae**r»n* * Co.'s Cali©©** and r>trid*rs dts2A*i»x 
Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dlvlderadls26*10*.0 ft 

Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers.dls 25*1< ft 

Starrett’s Combination Dividers. dls 26* 10 ft 

Deepen* Teals.-iradley’s.*££¥5 

Barton’s.dls 90*20*6 ft 

U * L J. White.-dls 20*6 ft 

klbertson Mfg. Oc. . . -.dls 26 ft 

Beatty's...dls 40 * 40*6 ft 

land us kv Tool Co.dls 80 * 30*6 ft 

Corkscrews. 

dumason * Beckley Mfg. Oo. ,...dls 40 * 40*10 % 

Jloogh’s Patent.dls 88)4 * 88V4*6 ft 

lows Bros. * Halbert.dls 36 ft 

Ceru Knives aad Gotten. ^ .. 

Iradley’s.dj*10ft 

Pedawort*’*... . ..—-- 

Cradles.—Grain . .dls 60*2 ft 

Drew Ban — Jast Steel.P h 

(ron. 8t©el Joints ..Pa 8U# 

Darrv Osmhs, 

FI teb'S .^dli 60*10 * 60*10*10 ft 

Rubber.P doe $10.00, dls 20 ft 

perfwct dls ft 

Certain Pins.—Silvered Glass. net 

White Enamel. -.net 

Cation* _ 

Beaver Falls and Booth’s.dls 33H ft 

Wostenboime. $7.76 to g 


D. 


_pen* See. A 

Dampers, Buffalo . dls 60 ft 

Buffalo Damper Clips.dls 60 ft 

Crown Damper.dls 40 ft 

Excelsior.dls 40*10 ft 

Dividers—See Compa ss es 

BmiSSsS^lRTpope * Stevens’ list..dls 80*10 ft 

Leather, Pope * Stevens’ list.—.dls 40 ft 

Brass. Pod* * Stevens' list*. .-dls 40 ft 

Deer Springs. 

Torrey’s Rod, regular time...doa$L30 

Orgy ..-P gro, $20.00, dls 20 ft 

Bee Rod . -.PgTO, $20.00. dls 20 ft 

Warner’s No. 1. P dos. $2.60; No4,$3.30.dla 40*10*55 ft 

Gem Coll),list April 10. 1880..dis 10 ft 

Star (Coll). Ust April 10,1880. dls 20 ft 

Victor (Coll).dls 00 * 00*10 ft 

Chamoion (Coll).dls 60*10 * 00*10*10 ft 

Philadelphia..5 !n., $5.00: 8 In.. $7.76, dls 60 ft 

Cowell’s .Na 1, P doa $18.00; No. 2, $16.00, dls 60 ft 

Rubber, oomplete.-P doa $4.60, dls 66*10 ft 

Hercules.•.dls 60 ft 

Shaw Door Check and Spring..dls 26 * 80 * 86 ft 

Drawing Knives. 

£ * 8 ' * W . I dll 76*5 * 

New Haven and Middlesex. .*.*.’.*.U!II!» 10 % 

Merrill . ..dls 00* 10 * 10 ft 

Wltherby and Douglass....dk 76*76*6 ft 

Watrous.... ....dls 16*10 * 26 ft 

L *U. White.dls 20*6 ft 

Bradley’!....dls 86 ft 

Adjustable Handle.dls 26 *884 ft 

Wilkinson’s Folding... .dls 26 * 26*6 ft 

Orf'.la ana Drill Stacks. _ _ 

Blacksmiths’. . .each. $L7® 

Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding..each, $7.60, dls 20 ft 

Breast. P. 8. * W.dis 40*10 ft 

Breast, Wilson’s.-.dls 80*6 ft 

Breast, Millers Falls.each. $8.00 dls 26 ft 

Breast, Bartholomew’s... ea ch , $2.60, dls 26*10 * 40 ft 

Ratchet, Merrill's.dls 20 * 20 * 6 ft 

Ratchet, Ingereoll’s.dls 26 ft 

Ratchet, Parker’s...dls 90 * 20*6 ft 

Ratchet, Whitney’s.-dls 90*10 ft 

Ratchet, Weston's.dls 20*26 ft 

Ratchet, Moore s Triple Action... . __dls 26 *80ft 

Whitney's Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00, Adjustable. 

$ 12.00 . dls 20*10 ft 

Wilson’s Drill Stocks....dls V a 

Automatic Boring Tools.each, $L7& * $L«6 

.. 60*10*6, 

Standard...dls 60*10*6 ft 

Syracuse .....dls 60* 10*6 ft 

Cleveland...dls 60*10*6 ft 

WHl'ams...dls 60*10*10 ft 

Drill Blla.-See Augers and Bits. 

Drill Chncka.—See Chucks. 

Dripping Pnna.-Small sises.P h 094 # 

Large sixes.9* * 4 

TTlgg Benters. 

tjiuover.-.P doa.. $2.00 

National....9 dos $4.50, dls 8 S 44 ft 

Family (T. * 8. Mffe. Caj.P gro, $17.00*$18.00 

Kingston (Standard Co.).P gro, $0.60 

Acme (Standard Co....P gro, $0.00 

Duplex Standard Co.).a gro, $16.00 

Duplex, extra heavy .P dox extra #6.00 

Rival (Standard Co.).P $ro. $6.2.00 

Triumph (T. ft 8. Mfg. Oa).P gro,f 10.60*$1L60 

Advance Na 1.. .P gro $10.60 

Advance, Na 2.P gro $10.00 

Bryant’s...P gro $16.00 

Ayres’RDiral- „.P ero$6 

Double (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.).P gro, $10.20 

Easy (Hamblin * Russell Mfg. Co.) - „p gro, $14.00 

Triple (Hamblin ft hussell Mfg. Co.) .... p gro, $l«.' 


2o 


160 gr. 

6 # 


10 , # 

Wars 


F FF. 

fg: 

8 4 
& 9 

7V44 

Hollow- 


Triple (Hamblin ft hussell Mfg. Co.) .... . -- 

Spiral (Hamblin ft Russell Mfg. Co.) .P gro, $4.60 

Paine, Dlenl * Ca’s.P gro 04.00 

Egg Poachers. 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, P doz., No. 1, $6 00; 
No. 2, $0.00 .. . . dis 26ft 

Electric Bell ifteta.—WoUenxak s.dis 20 ft 

Bigelow * Dowse.dls 20 ft 

Emery. No. 4 to No. 64 to Flour, CF 

40 gr. “ "" " 

Kegs, P n. 4 $ 

u xegs, P ft.- 4 H9 

y kegs, P lb. 4J4f 

10-lb cans. 10 In case 0 4 
10 -ttcans.less thanlO 10 4. 

Enameled and Tinned 

Eeentekeen Pina. 

Iron, list Nov. 11,1886- .dls 60*10 * 60*10*6 

Brass .dls 80 * 60*6 ft 

Eaonrebeena. _ _ 

Door Lock..Same dlsoounts as Door Locks 

Brass Thread.dU 00 * 00*10 ft 

Wood.dls 96 ft 

F aneeta. 

Bohren's Patent Robber Bail.dls 26 ft 

Fenn’s Cork Stops.dls 8SV4 ft 

Star. dis 00* 

Frary’s Patent Petroleum...dls 40*6*2 ft 

West’s Patent Key....dls 60*10 ft 

Anehor Lnclr. .... . d1*46« 

Metallic Key. Leather Lined. ..dls 00*10 * 00*10*10 ft 


Cork Lined..dls 70*6 * 70*10 ft 

Burnside's Red Cedar.dls 60 ft 

Burnside's Red Cedar. bbL lota.. .....dls 60* 10 ft 

John 80 miner’s Peerless Meat Block Tin Key..dla 40ft 
John Sommer’s IXL, 1 st quality• Cork Lined..dls 60ft 

John Sommer’s Diamond Lock.dls 40 ft 

John Sommer’s Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar....dls 60ft 

John Sommer’s Goodenougb Cedar.dls 00 ft 

John Sommer’s Bohs Metallic Key .dls 60 ft 

John Sommer's Hell-*bl«» f ork Lined ... d's 00 ft 
John Sommer's Western Patter* Cork Lined dlt 60 ft 
Be If-Measuring, Enterprise. ..P dos $ 80 . 00 —dls 20*10 f, 

Self-Measuring, Lane’s.P dos $38.00—dis 26*10* 

Self-Measuring, Victor.P doa $86.00—dls 26*10* 

Fella© Plate*... Pk6*«y# 

Fifth Wheals.—Derby and Cincinnati .dls46*6* 
Files —Domeetto— 

Nicholson Flies, Rasps, *c ..dls 60*6 * 60*10* 

N'cbolson (X. F.) Files.dls 26 ft 

Nichols n’s Royal Files(Secondsklis 76 (extra prless 
on certain sizes.) 

Other makers, best brands.dls 60*6 * 60*10*6* 

Fair brands .dls 60*10*10 0 70 ft 

8econd quality .dls 70*6 ft 75 ft 

Heller’s Horse Rasps ....dls 60*7ft ft 60*10 ft 

McCaffrey's Horse hasps .dls 60*10 ft 

Jl 5f*Rney Carr. .Liat. Apm 1,1888. dls 16 ft 

J. * Riley Carr Horse Rasps.dls 18* 

Moss * Gamble .List April 1. 1888. dls 16 ft 

Butcher...Butcher’s list, dls 20 ft 

8tubs...Stubs list, dls 26 0 80* 

Turton’s..Tnrton s list dls. 20 0 96* 

.**•«*»»'•*«**» *>astm ... American list d 60 ft 
Fla in* Machine*. 

Knox, sy-inch Rolls.$8^6 eaen (,«»«•*. 

Knox, 6-fnch Rolls.4*60 each 

Eagle sy-lncb RolL .$2.16. dls 0ft 

Eagle, 6U-lncb Roll.*86, dls 36 ft 

Crown, 4yin.. $*60:6-ln,$4.00*. 8-In.,$*60each.dls 26ft 

Crown Jewel..6-In , $3.60 each, dls 86 ft 

American, 6-lu., 0: 0-in.,$*40; 7-ln.,$440 each, dls 36ft 

Domestic Flnter .$1-60 each, net 

Geneva Hand Fluter. White Metal. .P dos $12, dls 0 ft 
Crown Hand Fluter. Nos. 1. $16; 2, $1240; * flO.dlsSOft 

Shepard Hand Fluter, Na 86..P dox $i&40, dls 401 

Shepard Hand Fluter, Na U0.-.P dos $11. dU 404 

bepard Hand Fluter, Na 96 .P doa 0, dls 40 ft 

Clark '1 ti ana Km ter .p dos $ 16 . 00 , dls 35 ft 

Combined Fluter and 8ad Iron... P dos $16.00, dls 30 ft 

Buffalo. .P doa $10.00 dls 10 ft 

Flaring aff|*aevw . d»«*S€ 

Avery's Saw Set and Punch.. .dls 30*5 8 

„ Fodder Sqoeenera,—Blair’s..P dox $2.00 

Blair's, ’* Climax ” . P dox $146 

Farka.—na», Manure.*c.. Assallst..ats66ft 

Hay, Manure, *c., Phlia. list..—.als 90 0 00*6 ft 

Plated, see Sooons, 

Freezers, Ice Cream. 

Buffalo Champion.dls 80*10*6 ft 

Shepard’s Lightning.dls 66ft 

White Mountain .dls 00 ft 

Frail and Jelly Preases. _ 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo..dls * 0*100 30* 

Heals. .. .• dos $3 76 0 $4.CO 

P. D. ft Co .P dox $3.76 0 $4.00 

Shepard’s Queen City.dls 40* 

Fry Pana. 

High List.dls 76*6 0 76*10 * 

No.0 l 2846 •> ^ 8 

9 dox .43.76 4.70 6.30 6.06 6.65 7.60 *76 10.00 ILK 

Ta>w List .dls 06*10* 

No .... 0123 4. 60 7 8 

P dox . $3.00 3.75 4.26 4.76 *26 6 00 7.00 *00 *00 
Fane. P 1000 ft. 

Common Hemp Fuse, for dry ground. ..82.70 

Common Cotton Fuse, for dry ground.2-86 

Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.4.75 

Double Taped Fuse, for very wet ground..0.00 

Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet ground.7.88 

Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.740 

Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12-00 

(4 a Vs^inp Mortise, ve .in 60*10* 

Starrett’s Surface, Center and Scratch.dls 26*10 ft 

Wire, low list.dls lu*10# 

Wire. Wheeler. Madden * Oo.dls 10 ft 

Wire, Morse's..dis 60 0 60*8 ft 

Wire. Brown* Sharp**!.....dls 100 90ft 

Gfmlete. -Nall and Spike...dls 60*10*8 ft 

” Eureka '* Gimlets.dls 40*10 ft 

H Diamond "Gimlets...P gross 8*00 

Double Cut, Bhepardson's.dls 46 0 48*8 * 

Doable Cut, IvesLT. .dis 60 0 60*8 ft 

Double Cut, Douglass' . dls 40*10 ft 

"Bee"... P gross $19, dls 26 0 95*5 f 

« Ii»e.—La Page’s Liquid.dls 26 0 25*6* 

UDton’s Liquid.dls 85 * 

Le Page Co.’s Improved Process..dls 26 0 25*5 * 

Glue Feta. 

Tinned and Enameled.die 40*6 0 40*10* 

Family. Howe’s “ Eureka ”.dis 40 * 

Family. L. K. * C.*s - Haedv " ..dla 60 * 

Grindstones.-Small, at factory P ton $7.6000.00 
Grtndatene Flat area. 

Sargent's Patent.dis 70*10 * 

Reading Haro war* Oo.dls 30*10 * 

susk Bava.-See Sawa. 


H' 


Balt era-—Covert’s. Rope, y-ln. Jute_M§ 60*2 * 

Covert’s. Rope, y-ln- Hemp.dls 40*2 * 

Covert's Adj. Rope Halters.dls 40*2 * 

Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie.dls 60*2 * 

Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties.dls 00*10*2 ft 

Bamaser*. 

Bandied Hammers. 

Mavdole’s.List Dea 1.1886, dls 26 0 26*1 oft 

Buffalo Hammer Co. ) List Jan. 1* *87 

Humason * Beckley. } Dls. 60 0 50* 

Atna Tool Co.) 10 t 

Fayette R. Plumb ..dla 40*10 0 50 

C. Hammond * son.dls 40*10060 

Verree.dls 6* 

Magnetic Tack. Nos. 1.2.8»$LS5, L50 * L7*dis 30*10 * 

Nelson Toel Works. .dls 40*10* 

Warner * Nobles.dla 90 0 25 * 

Peck. Stow * Wilcox.dls 40 * 

Sargent's. .dls S3Vft*10 * 

Heavy uammert and Sledges— 

ST.”?*:;:::::::::::::::::? 5«| d VA“ 

Over 6 1b.9$I0«1 0 78* 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’.1OH#0 US P » 

Band CaHis and Leg Iraaa- 
Providence Tool Ca, Hand Cuffs. $16.00 P doa. .dla 10* 
Providence Tool Ca .Leg Irons, $26.00 P dos—dls 10* 

Tower’s. die 28* 

Daley’s Improved Hand Cuffs: 9 Hands. Polished, 
p do*. $48; Nickeled, $57; 8 Hands, Polished, P 

dos.$72; Nickeled.P4....dla 

Handles.— iron. Wrought or OaeL— 

Door or Thumb. 

NOS. 0 1*84 

Per dox .$0.90 L00 L18 L86 140....dls60*10*10 

Hoggin’s Latches.P dos. 90*0* 

Bronxe Iron Drop Latches.P doa- 70# net 

Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nats, $1.62; Plate, $140; 

no Plate, $0.88 .net 

Barn Door.P doa. 8L40, dla 10*10 * 

Chest and Lifting.—.dls TO * 

Bandies, wood— 

Saw and Plane.dis 40*10 0 40 * 10*0 f* 

Hammer, Hatchet. Axe, Sledge. * 0 .—.dls 40 ft 

Brad Awl. .«.P groat 32 00 
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Hickory Firmer Chisel, assorted..... F gross 4.60'i 

Hlekonr Firmer Chisel, large.F gross 6 . 0 c 

Apple Firmer Chisel, assorted.F gross 6.00 

Apple Firmer ChlseL large.F gross 6.00 

Socket Firmer Chisel, assorted.F gross 8.00 

Socket Framing Chisel, assorted...gross 6.00 

J. B. Smith Ca f s Pat. File.7.dls i 

File, assorted.* gross *.76 1 

Anger,assorted.V gross 6.00V 

Anger, large.* gross 7.00 S *0*1° 

Patent Anger, Ives*.dls 30*10 

Patent Auger, Douglass’.F set 11.26 net 

Patent Auger. Swan’s. . F set $1.00 net 

Hoe .Rake. Shovel. Ac.,dls 60*10 

Cross Out Saw Handle*— 

Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, F pair, 80# No. 8, 22#: No. 8 
and No. 4 Reversible, 22#. 

Boynton's Loop Saw Handles.I ..60s, dls 60 

Champion ... 1 os 

Hangers. 

Barn Door, old patterns.dis 00 * 10*10 70 

Barn Door. New England.dls 00*10*10 A 70 

Samson fli*el Antl-Frlctlon.dls 66 

Orleans 8teel.dts 65 

Hamilton Wrought Wood Track.Cis 66 

U. 8. Wood Track.d«s tU 

uhamolon.dls 00*10 

Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Ca*s list.. .dls 7 

Climax Antl-Frlctlon .dt* 

Climax Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dls 60 f 

Zenith for Wood Track.. dls 66 

Reed’s Steel Arm. dls so 

Challenge. Barn Door. <ils bo 

Sterling Improved ( Antl-Frlctlon)..dls os* 10 

Victor. Na 1, $16; No. 2, $16.60: Na 8, $1$.. .d* so** 

Cherltree.dls 6*»%10 

Kidder’s .:-dis r*o*io • 00 

The ** Boss " * • er 

Best Anti-Fiiotlon.dls 60 $ 

Duplex (Wood Track). ... . . .dlsfl0 J 

Terry’s Patent. .F dos. pr.. 4 in. $10: 6 in., 

$12. dl*60*b 

Oronk's Patent....Na 4. $12: Na 6, $l*.40: No. 0. $18 

. .dls 60*16 A 60 

Wood Track Iron Clad.F ft. 10#. dts 60*16 A 00 

Carrier 8ceel Antl-Frlctlon .dlsbO A b0&5 

Architect.F set $0.00, dls 20 

Bcllpse.dls 20*10 

Felix.F set $4.60, dis 20 

Rlehards’.dls30A«0*io 

Lane's Steel Antl-Frlctlon.dls 40*10 

The Ball Bearing Door Hanger_dls 20*10 A 25*10 

Warner’s Patent.dls 20A20&10 

Stearns’ Antl-Frlctlon .dls 20 a 20*10 

8tearns* Challenge.dls 26*10 A 26*10*10 

Faultless.dls 40 A 40*o 

American.F set $6; dis 20*10 

Rider * Wooster, Na 1.62*4#; No. 2, 76#.dls 40 

Paragon, Nos. 1,2 and 8.dls 40*10 „ 

Paragon, Noe. 6,6*4. 7 and 8.dis 20*10 % 

Orescent. dls 0OA0OA1O 

Nickel. Cast Iron.dls 60 

Nickel. Malleable Iron and 8teel. dls 40 

8cranton Anti Friction Single Strap.dls 88u 

Scranton Antl-Frlctlon Double Strap.dls 40 

Universal Anti Friction ... . ..ois 40 

Wild West. 4 in. wheel, $16t 6 In. wheel. $21... .dls 46 

8tar . .. M dU4 *h) a 40*10*6 

May .dls 60*5 A tOa.10 

Blurry, $6. dls 40&lo 

Harness Snaps.—See Snaps. 

Hatebets.—List Jan. 1.1886. 

Isaiah Blood.dis 86 #40$ 

Hunt's Shingling Lath and Claw.dls 40*6 % 

Hunt’s Broad .dls 40$ 

Buffalo Hammer Co.....dls 40A10A5G $ 

Hurd’s.die 40*10 <* 60 « 

Fayette R. Plumb.dis 40*10 a 60 $ 

Wm. Mann. Jr., * Co .dls 60 A 6o&5$ 

Underhill Edge Tool Co.dls 40*6 A 40*10 9 

Underhill's Haines and Bright goods..dls 88*4 f 

0. Hammond * Bon.„dls 40*10 A 60 9 

Simmons.dls 40*10 a 60 1 

Peek’s.dis 40*10 A 40 * 10*6 9 

Kelly’s.dls 60A60&5 9 

Sargent ft Co.d?6 60 9 

Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.dls 40A10A40A10&5 1 

Collins, following list.. ...»...dls 10 9 

Shingling, Nos. 12 3. F dos $6.60 $6.00 $6.60 

Claw, Nos. 123.F dos 6.00 6 60 7.00 

Lathing Nos. 123 ados 5.50 *00 6.50 

Hay and Straw KdItn. 

Lightning.Mfrs. price F dos $18. dis 25 $ 

Jobber's Extra* 

Electrlo. .F dos $17 ) dls 3<» («. 

Oem.* dos $18 s 30*59 

Wadsworth's.dls 40*7}$ a 40* 10 > 

Carter’s Needle.F dos $11.60 a *123 0 

Heath’s e do* $ 18.60 «14.<n> 

Auburn, Hay, Common and Spear Point.dls 50 $ 

Auburn Straw....dls 40$ 

Hinges.— brought Iron Hinge*— 

9 and T.ais 70 * 10*5 a 70*10*10 $ 

Hook »«<*^H4°toeo I lnTFF.‘!!!...!*!!!. sjjo 
. (22 to 36in., * .2fj# 

, H in....F dos $1.60/ 

<4$ ln....F dos $2.46 f 
<H ln....F dos$5.80* 


Screw 

Strap. _ 

, 6 to’ 12 in., F ’».8ti# 

Heavy Welded Hook \ u to 20 In., F ft.SW# 

to 86 in., e a. 294 # 

, H in....F dos $1.60/ 

Screw Hook and Eye. \ U in.... F dos $2.46} Ji! 

^ r $4 In.... F dos $8.80 ) 10 * 

Boiled Blind Hinges. Noe 82 and 34.dls 60*10 

Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 282 and 284.,..dls 66 * 10 -. 

Rolled Plate.dls 70*10 

Rolled Raised..dls 70*10 

Plate Hinges 18 ,10 * 12 in., F a.6 

" Providence ” J over 12 In.. F •-. 4 

%r4np Hingeo— 

Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts....dis 40 1 

Union Boring Hinge Oa’s list. March. 1886.. .dls 20 4 

Acme and U. 8 .dls 80 9 

Empire and Crown. . .dls 20 $ 

Hero and Monarch.dls 60 $ 

American, Gem, and Star, Japanned.dls 20 y 

American, Oem, and Star, Bronsed..nei 

Oxford, Bronseand Brass.nei 

Barker '» Double Acting.dls 20*10 « 


Union Mfg. Co.. 

Bommer’s.. 

Bookman’s. 

Chicago. 

Wiles’ . 

Devore’s. 

Rex . . . . 

Hate Hinge*- Western. 

«. E. 

N. E. Reversible. 

Clark's. Nos. 1 2 8. 

N. Y. State. 

Automatic.. 

Common Sense. 


..-dls 26 

.-dls 80 

.dls 16A20 9 

.. « 

.dls 40 $ 

.dls 40 $ 

.. dls 49 % 

.V ao» frt. 40 , cua 

.F dos $7.00, dls 66 \ 

..P dos $6.20. dls 66*10 ) 

. ... ..dis 00*10*6 9 

..F dos $6.00, dls 66*10) 

. F dot $12.60. dls 60) 

F dos pair $4.60, dls 60 y 


Seymour’s..dls 46*10 \ 

Shepard’s .. dls 60*10*6 1 

Reed’s Lateh and Hinge*.F dos sets $12. dls 50 

■ Blngto- Parker.Alls 76*2 $ 

Plmer ..dls 60*6*10 » 

■gymonr.dls 70*2 s 

Nicholson.dls 46*10 $ 

Buffer.-.dls 60 $ 

Clark’s. Nos. 1. 8. 6, 40 and 60.dls 75A10*6A80 i 

Clark’s Mortise Gravity.dis 60 $ 

Sargent’s. Nos. L 8, 6,11,18...dls 76A10A76*10*6 « 
•argent’s. Na 12.dJ« 76*10*10 $ 


Reading's Gravity.dls 76*10 A 76*10*6 f 

Shepard's Noiseless Niagara, Buffalo, Champion, 
Steamboat. Clark's Old Pattern and Clark 8 Tip 

Pattern.dls 76*10*6 * 

Shepard’s O. S , Lull * Porter .dls 75 tiO $ 

Shepard’s Acme, Lull * Porter ..dls 75*6 $ 

Shepard's Queen City Reversible.dls 76 $ 

Clark’s Lull * Porter, Nos. 0 , 1 . 1 * 4 , 2. 2 **, 8 . 

...-.dls 76 * 10*214 $ 

North’s Automatic Blind Fixture*. Na 2 , for 
Wood. $10.60 No. 8 . for Brick. $13.60... .dis 26*2 $ 
Hoee— landled— 

Garden, Mortar. «©.dls 06 $ 

Planter's. Cotton. *0 .-.dls 66 $ 

Warren Hoe. .—dls 60$ 

Magic .— Fct©» fts.Ti 

ht * D. ft H. Scovll. M dl» 20 9 

uane’s Crescent Scovil Pattern.dls 46 $ 

Lane's Crescent Planters Pattern.dls 46 * o 9 

Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovll Pattern. .dls 80 $ 

Maynaid. 8 . ft O. Pat.dls 46*6 % 

Band uskv Tool Ca, " ".dls 60 9 

Hubbard * Co.. •* « dls 60 9 

gtlt M " .dls 60 $ 

wn»....dls 60 A 60*10 9 

Hinge and Ringers. 

f JJ} 8 Improved Ringers. #• dos. $4.60 

S!H , 8 2 ld Style Ringers.F dos. $3.00 

5 H 8 !? 11 * 8 .F dos, $4.60 

HlU s Rings .a dos boxes. $2 26 A 2.40 

Perfect Rings.a dos boxes $1.76 A 2.01 

perfect Ringers.. . a dos. *2.60 

‘flair's Hog Ringers.* dos. $ 2.61 % $2.rt6 

n«iw« n 0 g Rings . * nos Ones* « o* 

Champion Ringers.a dos $ 2.00 

Champion Rings, Double.a dos $u. 2 t 

Brown’s Ringers.a dos, $ 2 .ou 

Rrown’s Rings.a dos. $1.26 A 1..40 

flslstlng .itpsrsiss 

Moore’s” Hand Holst, witn Dock Brake.dls v 0 % 

Moore’s •* Differential Pulley Block.. 40 $ 

Energy Mfg. Co’s.dis 25 $ 

Hoiden, Kile and Tool. 

RaUPat.. .a dos $ 4 : dis 25 $ 

Nicholson File Holders.dls 20 $ 

Hollow-Ware.—iron— 

Stove Hollow-w are. Ground.... . .dls ho*.*- a 0o*io % 
Btore Hollow-Ware.Ungroond. die 60**0ft 10 A 70 9 
Enameled and Tinned Hollow-Ware— 

Kettles...dU 70 A 70*6 % 

Oval Boilers. Saucepans * Glue Pots.. 

Gray Enameleo Ware.ois 51A10 A 60*10*d « 

Agate and Granite Ware.dis 26 9 

Rustless Hollow-Ware.dls*60 A 60*5 « 

Galvanised Tea-Kettles- 

Inoh. 0 7 8 9 

_Each.... 66 # 60# 66 # 76 # 

SOver Plated—4 mo. or 6 $ oash In 80 days. 

Reed * Barton . .... ..... dis nisti, 

Meriden Brittanla Co ...dls 40*6 9 

8 !mpsou, Hall. Miller * Co....dts 40*5 4 

Hotter. Jt Brotfcer .. . di, J 

i, ! !f. tr J^ a 0 S 1 ‘I er El 4 ^ 00 .:<Hi 40*6*6 ! 


did 40*5*6 9 
.dlsdOftlUftlo > 

.dls 00 * 10*10 < 

.....-dls 00*10*10 

dls 60*10 A 00*10*10 ) 
..dTs56 * 10*10 1 


William Rogers Mfg. Co.... 

Heeka.—Cost iron— 
biro Cage, nargent s list.... 

Bird Cage, Reading. 

Clothes Line. Sargent’s list 
Clothes Line. Reading list. 

Celling. Sargent’s list... 

Harness. Reading list..dls 66*10 a 66Alo*i. 

Coat and Hat. Sargent’s list,.dls 66*it a OO &10 i 

Coat and Hat, Reading.dls 60*10 a 60 * 10 * 11 .» 

Wrought Iron — 

Cotton . • df>m n ». 

Cotton Pat./N. Y. Mallet * Handle Wks).. .dis so. 

Tassel and Picture (T. * 8. Mfg. Ca).dls S 9 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, *0 .See Wrought Good* 

HOOk *.“ 8 ® 6 Be “ cb Stop* 

Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 1886.... dls 46 » 

Wire Coat and Hat Miles’, list April, 1880.. dls 46 
Indestructible Coat and Hat ...... !. . * dis }? s 

Wire Coat and Hat. Standard.... * dls 45 < 

« BMt ^ ^^ 5*10 iri. 

&«<»•,.^O. 2, $2.(K ; No. 8. $2.25; No. 4. $2.60 

Whlffltree—Patent*. WWW *.*.*..55 , 
Hooks and Eyes—Malleable iron.dls 7 o'a’70*io « 

. . «0*10*iu i 

Fish Hooag* American... .. dia 60 < 

Horse Nalls. .disco* 

NOS. 6 7 8 9 10 

A usable.28# 26# 26# 24# 28#.dls 26*1 C #26*10*1 n 1 

Clinton. Fin .24# 22# 21# 20# 19#.dis 40*i( a 50 1 

Essex.^8# 26# 26# «4# 28#.dls26*lCA26*l^lo * 

hjra . .26* 28* 22* 21* 20* .. ..dl» 40* 10*^50 * 

Snowden.....26# 23# 22# 21# 20#... ,qu 40*10*5^50 % 

Putnam.24# 22# 21# 20# 19#....dls 6*10*216*2w t 

Vulcan.28# 21# 20# 19# 18# dls 12 h *6 * 

Northwests.26# 28# 22# 21# 20#.dls 10*1C*6A5 

Globe.28# 21# 20# 19# 18#. dls j5u*6*S 

A. C..26# 28# 22# 21# 20#...dls 26*10 A« 3 U *5 , 

0. B.-K.26# 23# 22# 21# 20#...dls 26*10 A 33 U &5 

Champlain. ..28# 26# 26# 24# 28#.dls26*it*io % 

New Haven. .28# 26# 26# 24# 23#dls26*1GA25*10*10 $ 

Saranac.J8# 21# 20# IP# 18#.*dlf4o*io i 

Champion.. ..25# 28# 22# 21# 20#..dls 10*10*10 

CapeweU.28# 26# 26# 24# 28#. ...dls 36*6 A 36*10 

Star.23# 21# 20# 19# 18#.dls xOftlOAlOftlzU $ 

Anchor..23# 21# 20# IP# 18#. dis $ < 

Wosteru.23# 21# 20# 19# 18# .dls*40&l0 % 

Empire Bronsed ... ..... ...,li Derih. 

Harsef*kees.-8ee Shoes. Horse. per,D - 

HLase. Rabbe , competition.. .76*10 a 76*10*6 $ 


Standard.... 

Extra . 

N. Y. B. * P. Ca. Para. 

N. Y. B. * P. Co.. Extra.. 

N Y. B. * P. Co., Dundee. 

Honkers. 

Blair’s Adjustable. 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper . 

J ack Screws.—Sec screws 

K ettles. 

Brass. 7 to 17 In.. F b.. . 

Brass larger than 17 Inches, F ».. 

Enameled and Tea Kettles. 

Keys. 

Lock Asso’u list Dec. SO. 1886.dls 60*10 A 60*6 s 

Eagle. Cabinet. Trunk and Padlock.dls 88 V 4*2 « 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks. 7 . dls40 J 

Hotchkiss’ Copper and Tinned... dls 40 t 

Hotchkiss' Padlock and Cabinet.’di§ 25 , 

Ratchet Bed Keys.F dos $4.00.’is • 

Wolleniak, Tinned.dls 50*10 % 


••-dls 70A7 *10$ 

—dls 60 A 00*10 f 

.dls 3u*10 $ 

.. .. .dls 60 $ 

.dls 00 * 10*6 $ 

..jp gross $8.00 

....F gross 7.00 

Spun, Stamped. 

hi 21 * 

Ed# 23*4# 

,.8ee Hollow- Wart 


imcuBak. iiuucu*. .. 

Knife Sharpeners. 
Parkin’s Applewooa dandles.... 
Parkin’s Rosewood or Oocobolo. 


• K dos $0.00, dls 40 % 

_ F dOS fc.OO, dls 40 » 

Knives.—Wlson s Butcher Knives... .dis 20 a 26 « 

Ames’ Butcher Knives.. . d«* • 

Foster Bros., Butcher, *c.dls 40 < 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives.. .ais 40*x 

Ames’ 8hoe Knives....dls 20A25 9 

Ames' Bread Knives.F dos $1.60, dls 16 a 20 4 

Moran’s Shoe and Bread Knives.dls 20 9 

Hay and Straw...See Hay Knlvw 

Table an* Pock** .8e# Cntie” 

Corn, Auburn Mfg Ca Western Pat.$2 00 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.$ 3‘50 

Knees 

Door Mineral . .65A08f 

Door Por Jap’d.—.—76A78# 


Door Por. Por. Nickel.n.00 A 8 . 2 S 

Door Por. Plated, Nickel.Eoo ZkS 

Drawer, Porcelain .dls 66*10*19A6o*10*io$ 

Hemaclte Door Kn 00 *. new ltot.dls 40*10A60 % 

Yale * Towne Wood Knobs, list Dea, 1886 ... .dl?40 $ 
Furniture Plain .. .76# gross Inch, dls 10 $ 


Furniture Plain. 

Furniture. Wood Screws 

Base. Robber Up.. 

Picture, Judd's. 

Picture. Sargent’s. 

Picture, Hemaclte....... 

Ohutter, Poroelaln...*,*. 
Oarrrlasre. Japanned ... 
f adlee. 

1J. Melting, Sargent's.. 

Melting, Reading.. ... 

Melting, Monroes Patent. 

Melting. P. 8. * W.. 

Malting. Wamar*s .. _ 

_ Lawn Flowers. 

Standard List . 

Enterprise . 

Lanterns. 

Tubular. Plain, with Guards 
Tubular. Lift wire, with Quails. 


.....dls 26*10$ 

.dls 70*10*6 f 

....dls 60*10*10 # 70$ 

.dls 70*10 $ 

.dls 86*6 $ 

..dls 66*10$ 

F grots 80* dls 60*10 $ 

.dls 66*10$ 

..dls 86*10$ 

* dos. $4.00. dls 40$ 

. ...dis 86*i0 fi||| 

.dls 60*10$ 

.dls 60*10 $ 

F dos $4.00 A $4.26 


ruouiar. Lift wire, with Guards... F dos $ 4.60 A $$.76 

fShShK’ J. 1 ® 111 - W R*> Guards, F dos $ 4.00 a $4.26 

rubuJar, 2q Lift Wire,with Guards.F dos $4.25 A $$^G 
^ ltbouf Guards. 25# F dosen less. 

Police,smaiL$ 0 .oo; Me«.$7.26: Large,$9.76, dU 20A96# 

Lemon Nueecers. 

y nod ’ No * 1 .• dot. $ 6 . 00 , dls 26*80 f 

JL’A-.. dos. $3.00, dU 86$ 

Wood, Common.. dot $1.70 A L76 

Dunlap’s Improved.F dot. $3.75. dls 20 # 

Sttfs Glanr.^ h X *L86s 8. «L00 

Little Giant.dls 60 a 60*6 $ 

£loe.. .. 

Dotton and LJnen Fish, Draper’s.dis 60 % 

Draper’s Chalk. dls 60$ 

° a «°Si 8 ot l D Z a ' 84 tu i No -1. $1-86 ; Na 2, 

; No * 4 ’ t8 ** 6 ? No - 6 * » 3 -^- dls ib % 
^otton Chalk. kk < 

8amson. Cotton. No. 4. $2; No. 4*4. $2.60..’7*.""’."dls 10$ 
fd.rfos.O.IO.OO^ Na 1,16.60; No. 2. 

$7.00; No 3.$7.60 F gross........dto!26 6 

«<>• $1-60 ; No. 4, $2 ; Na 4U, $2 JS 

nasons’ Colored Cotton.....dls 46 

’JS 0 - 18, ; 50 10< s Na 20, $2.60. 

ventilator Cord, .«• tmson Braided, White or Drab 

Cotton.. ...... .$7.60 F dos. dls 20$ 

1 ' ock *- 

List. Dec^HO.’Srt.chgd Feb. 2,*87...dls 60*10 A 00*6 t 
Mallory, Wheeler Co„ list, July, l888..dls60*lOA60 $ 
4 C °* f,,8t Au 8 !• 18»SItdto 66 * 2 *U@ 0 O*io $ 
TffSI^^?o are00 ' (11,t Feb. 2 ,* 88 ).dls 16 A 60 * 10 $ 
Livingston * Co. ... 70 & 

Vote.-Lower net Drlces often made.’. 

Perkins’ Burglar Proof.dls 60*26 $ 

S^2 T Mfi'.cS e " ,OB 0yUn,i "^*".V.'.V.V»Muq$dp5 


_ ey Latches.... 

Rom f 

Yale new list. dl«5siSc 

'Bhepardson”or •• U. S.”.i . 

Y wiSTlSS? 1 ”..V.V.V.dto 40*10 $ 

’ H “° LO0k . . 96 9 

. p r. Ker “ d -1 t w^Lgtssss 

Delts, So*. 86 to 89.... 

5 S& a SSS::::::::::::::-:;:.■ dii ' < d 0 1 fS! 

Stoddard Lock Co.. Vdls M A 8M4$ 

Champion ’’Night Latohcs...digiJ % 

Barnes Mfg. Co. To 2 

^agle and Corbin Trank...... .7' ‘.dls 

Oiampion ” Cabinet and Combination.. ..dls S3M| 
. 

f ‘adioem— . . " 

V.dU 76 A 76*10 $ 

Eureka, Eagle Lock Co..7..7. .7.7. ’dls SSJ 

Homer’s. Nos. 0 to 91. JJiS} 

RomePs Scandinavian. *o. Nos. 100 to’6067 idls 16 $ 

A. E. Diets. d | a JA 4 

* Champion ” Padlocks. .7.7.7. dls 40 $ 

7..' dls 80$ 

...dls 46$ 


Hotchkiss., 

•Star*’.. 

” Horse 8hoe.” F dos,. $9, 


»«« »*. co .tt I;:::;;:;;:::::;:;;;; {2 IS * 

Brown’s Patent. .2}I ^ S 

Scandinavian.dls *90 A*90*io « 

^im’. Pat Scandinavian new uit fSWT.Jo J 
Ames Sword Co. up to No. 160... din 4* 

Ames Sword Co. above No. ISO....’.’.’.’77.7.7.7.’dls 50 
Lumber Toelu. 

Ring Pea vies, ” Blue Line” Finish.F’dos tsso no 

a&a ot .. R, ’. h . h :;..sHiS 

MalL Iron Socket Peavles..77!’’? dos siOOO 

Cant Hooks, ” Blue Line ” Finish..5 dos fialS 

Cant Hooks, Common Finish.. . . . . ? do l WL00 

"ant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, ” Blue Line ” ,A4 *°° 

Finish . b d OI tie no 

3ant Hooks, MalL Socket Clasp Common 

Finish... ■ dos ti i m 

Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line” Fin !f dos tlLOO 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common Finish..F dos $12.00 

e&ftta m.' oiij. w nL60 lt50 ,4 - 80 17 60 21 -» 

10.00 1L00 18.00 16.00 20.00 


0.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 10.0 

14.00 16.00 17.00 . 

.F dos $18.00 

—F dos $L76 F gra $17.<H> 

.dls 20* 10A20* 10*10 t 

-..dls 20*10*20*10*10 $ 
dls 80 A 80*10$ 


dos. 

Pike Poles not Ironed, F 

* dos. 

Setting Poles, F dos. 

wamp Hooka. 

Lustre 

Four-ounce Bottles 

M allets. 

Hickory. 

Mgnnmvltss. ... 

B. ft L. Block Co. Hickory and L. V. 

Match Safes. 

Dangerfleld’s Self Igniting. f dos $L50 

Mattecks.-Regular list.....dls 60*10 A 00*1 *»» 
Meat Cutters 

Dixon’s—Nos.. 1 2 8 4 

F dos.$14.0017.0019.00 80.00-dU 40*6 $ 

Woodruff’s.Nos. VY> 1 ^ 

« !L do *- 116 J 18.00—dls 40* % 
Champion.... Nos. 200 800 400 

F dos. $22.00 27.00 40.00—d 4 

Hale#’ Pattern Nos. 11 12 18 

F dos...$27.00 83.00 46.00 J dI * ™ * 

American.* . dis 

Nos. 1 2 8 4B. 

_ Each.$6.00 7.00 10.00 26.00 60.00 00.06 

Enterprise.dls $6 

Nos. 10 18 88 82 42 

.$8 2.60 4.00 8 00 16/ 


Digitized by 


Google 
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.dlt 40*10% 

8 00 

80.00 *8.00 


Hot.. 1 8 

V dot.4*4.00 *8.00 

WOm* Obtiltun^Nos. 1 8 

Vdot..888.00 80.00 40l00-fils 46045*10% 

Home Ho. 1.880 9 dot. dlt 66*10 % 

Drew Oat..Hot.. 6 8 0 8 

Stoll....S60.00 75.00 80.00 886.00—dlt 80 0 86 % 
Beef 8btrert (EnterpriseMfg.Cal...dls80*10*308 

Ohtdborn't Smoked Beef Cutter.6 dot, 800.00 

dltelnf Kmlvee. 

Am. CM quality), 9 fro, 1 blade, $7; 8 blades, 812; 8 

LottropeW. .dlt 80*10% 

Smith's. 9 doe. Single, 88.00; Doable, 88. ...dlt 408146 % 

Knapp * Cowiet...dlt 60*10000 f 

Buffalo Adjustable.9 dot 83.00, dlt 86 % 

Moloaeee Qttea-Otebbfnr Pat-dis 70*70 * 7)41 

•tebblnt* Genuine-.-.dlt 00*10*10 8 

•tebbins’ Tinned Kndt. dlt 40*10 % 

Obese* Herd Metal.dlt 60*10 % 

Both’t.dlt 80% 

L'nooin* Pattern.dlt 70 0 70*10 % 

Weed’s.-dls 90*10 % 

Bott Not. 18 8 4 

17.00 8.00 8.00 10.00.9 dot. dlt 00*10*10% 

H onev Drawers.—9 dot.. 818 O 880. 

uxxlee.—8#fety, 9 dot. 83.dlt 86 % 

N alle .Bee Trade Report 

Wire Halit * Brads, list July 14. ’87.. .dlt 70*10% 

Wire Halit, standard Penny.9 keg. 88.00 at <2.70 

Mall Puller.—jurtlss Hammer.... 9 dot 80.00 net 

Blent. Hal. 

Pelican. 


...9 dot 830.00, dttio % 

.9 dot 80.00. dlt 26 t 

.9 dot 830. dlt SO % 

.per do* 821,00 

.9 gro., 84.00 re 84.26 

.9 gro.. 83.26 

.9 gro. $12 dlt 20 % 


Lightning . 

flail Wete.—Square. 

Round... ... 

Oannon’s Diamond Point. 

Mat Crackers. 

T. tble (Humason * Beokley Mfg. Oa).dlt 40 % 

Bloke’t Pattern.9 dot 89.00. dlt 10 1 

Turner * Seymour Mfg. Co.dlt 60 % 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1,1888. Square. Hexagon. 

Hot Pressed. 6.4# 6.P# 

Cold Punched *•*. 6.4# 5 6# 

In lots lest than 100 lb, 9 n>, add V#, 1 $ boxes add 1# 
to list, 
rtakta 

U Government.9 it 8# 

U. S. Nary.9 * 7t 

Herr. • ..9 9 8# 0 OV# 

Oilers.—Zlne and Tin.dlt 06 a 06*lo f 

Beets and Copper.dlt 60*10060*10*6 % 

Malleable. Hammers* Improved* Ho 1. 83.00; Ho. 8, 

fi.00; Ho. 3, 84.40 9 de*.dlt 10 O 10*10 % 

lalleeble, Hammers, Old Pattern, tame list.. ..dls 40 % 

Prio^t Patent or “ Paragon ** Zlno.dlt 80*10*10 % 

Prior*! Patent or' Paragon ** Brats.-dls 50 % 

Olmsteed’s Tin and Zinc.dit 00 % 

Olmttead’t Brats end Copper.dlt 60 % 

Broaghton's Zlno.dlt 00 % 

Bgoagbton't Brats.-..,.dU 60 * 

lag. Steam. 


pMkl 

Jr 


'Standard.dlt 60*10 * 60*10*10 % 

E.ttra. .-.dls 50*10 0 00% 

H. Y, B. * P.Co., Standard.dlt 60*10*6 % 

H. Y. B. * P. Co., Empire.dlt 70 % 

H. Y. B. * P. Co., Salamander.9 lb 064, dlt 30 % 

JenVlnt* Standard.9 ft 80#, dlt 36 % 

fftocfliinmir— 

American Packing.10# 0 11# 9 lb 

Bnttla Pocking.14# 9 a 

Italian Packing. .*..18* 14# 9 » 

Cotton Packing...16 017# 9 a 

PadiecU t.-«ee Looks.*.7 0 8# 9 u 

MwmZted Ir o n 

Quarts. 10 18 14 

HUTt Light Weight. 9 dot.8*76 8.00 8.26 

HUl*s Heavy Weight, 9 dot. 8.00 3.26 8.76 

Whiting*!. 8.76 3.00 8fi6 

Sidney Shepard * Oo .8.80 3.00 3.40 

Iron Clad.9.76 8.00 8.26 

fire Buckets.— 8.7* 3.26 8.60 

Racket*. ttt Wall Puckett 
indurated Fibre Ware— 

Star Palls. 12 qt.9 dot 84*40 

Fire Stable and Milk. 14 qt...9 dot 86.60 

Pencils.Faber*t Carpenters*.high list, dlt 60f 

rnber*t Round Gilt. ..779 gro 86.86 net 

Dtxoa't Lead.9 gro 84.60 net 

Dixon** ....9 gro 88.76 net 

Dtroe*« Carpenters* . --__ .dtaiotiot 

BaUroaSi 6 to 8. 818.00; 0 to7,tlS.dk 0O«1O<J|0O*1C*6 * 
Ads* Eye. 6 to 0.818.00:0 to 7, flS.dlt 00*14 000*10*6 % 

picture Malle. 

Beets Heed, Banrent*s lls.t......dlt 60*10*10% 

Brats Heed. Combination list. dlt 60*10 % 

Porcelain Head, 8argent*t list...dlt 60*10*10 % 

porcelain Head. Combination list.dlt 40*10 % 

imet’Patent. ...dlt40% 

Pinking Irene. 9 dot 66# net 

Pipe, Wrought Iren.—List March 23. 1M87. 

1 M and under. Plain.dlt 5214 % 

lv and under- Galvanised...dls 45 1 

IV and over. Plain .dls 02^ ' 

IV and over. Galvanised.*. dls 52! 

Boiler rubes, iron.dls 

Fiance and Plane Irens. 

Wood Plane* 

Molding.dls 60*6 m 60*10 % 

Bench. First Quality.dls 50*10 0 00* 

Bench. Second Quality...—..dtt00*10 0 00*10*6% 
Bailey's (Stanley R. * L. Oo.).dls 30*10 % 


» 40 » 

12 V % 
»2V% 

100 % 


Balley*s (Stanley R. * L. Oo.)...dlt 30*10030*10*5 % 
Mlceuaneous Planes (Stanley R. ft L. Co.)dls 20*10 % 

Victor Planes (Stanley R. * L. Co.).dls 20* 10 % 

Steer’s Iron Planet..dls 35 0 35*5 1 

Meriden MaL Iron Oa*.-dls80*10030*1 0 * 1 0 % 

Davis’s Iron Planet.dlt 80*10030*10*10 1 

Birmingham Plane Co .dls 50060*5 % 

Gage Tool Co.* Selt Setting. dls 2. ft 10 % 

Chaplin’s Iron Planet.dls 4<> 0 40a 5 % 

Sargent’s.dls 30*10 0 80*10*10 % 

Plane irons— 

Plane Irons.dls 80*10 % 

Plane Irons. Butcher's.86.00 0 85.26 to £ 

Plane Irons. Buck Bros...dls 30 % 

Plane Irons, Auburn Tool Co., *’Thistle .. .dlt 40 % 
Sandusky Tool Co. 

Blngie and Cut.dlt 30 f 

Double. -.di* 40 % 

LftLJ. White......dit 26% 

Pliers and Nippers. 

Button’! Patent...dls 80*10 0 40 % 

Hell's Pat. Compound Lever Cutting Nippon. Ho. 9 . 

6 In.. 813.60: Nb.4. 7 In.. 821.00 Pdos dlt 20*109 33V % 

Rum a* on * Beokley Mfg. Oo.dlt 60050** e « 

Get Pllen.dls 00 f 

•Hat Pliers. Custer's Nlokel Plated..dls 00*5 % 

Eureka Pliers and Nippers.dlt 40 % 

Butte 11’s Parallel...dls 26 % 

P. & * W. cast Steel.dls 60 % 

P. 8. * W. Tinners' Cutting Nlppm... .add 6 % dlt 10 % 

Carew’g p»t. Wire Cutters.dls 20 % 

Morrill’s Parallel, per dot.. HI.dls 80*5 % 

Clone’s 8 in., 816; 10 in., 821. ..dit 40 0 40*5% 


.dlt 70*10070*10*10% 

Dlsston’*.dls 46*10 % 

Pocket Lerela. .dls 70 * 10070 * 10*10 % 

Davis Iron Levels..............dlt 80% 

Davit’ Inollnometert. -dls 10*10 % 

Peppers, Ceru. _ 

Round or Square, i qt......9 gro 818 0 816 

Round or Square. 2 qt.9 gro 826 0 828 

Peat Hele and Tree Angers and Diggers. 

Samson Pott Hole Digger.9 dot 880.00. dlt 86*10 % 

Fletcher Pott Hole 1 ugert.- 9 dot 830.00. dls 20 % 

Eureka Diggers..9 dot 810 0 817 

Lead’s.-.9 dot 88.00 0 88.00 

Vaughan's Pott Hole. Auger, per dot... £18 00 0 814.00 

Kohler's Little Giant.9 dot 818.00 

Kohler's Hercules...9 aot 116.00 

Kohler’s Hew Champion...9 dot fM.OO 

SchneIdler.9 dot 818 

Ryan's Pott Hole Diggers . 9 dos 824 

Oronk’s Pott Ban.- dot 800, dlt 60*6 0 60*10 » 

Glbb’t Pott Hole Digger, 9 dot 830... .dlt 40 0 40*10 % 
Petate Parers. 

White Mountain..9 dos 85.00 0 6.60 

Antrim Combination.9 dot 88.00 

Hootler.-9 dos 818.60 

1 >szx:\'&£s:x ss&srssx-.*. 

118.00.dlt 20*10 % 

Dies ton’s Pruning Hook .9 des $18.00, dls 20*10 % 

K. 8. Lee * Oo.*Prunin Tools.dlt 40 % 

Pruning Shears, Henry « Pat... 9 doe $3.75 0 84.00 net 

Henry's Pruning Shean.9 dos $4.86 0 $4.60 net 

Wheeler. M. ft Co.* Combination...9 dot 812, dls 20 % 

Dunlap’s Saw and Chlse_.9 doe $8.60. dls 80 i 

J. Malllnson * Co.No. 1, 86.26; No. 2.87.26 

Palleye.-Hot House, Awning. *o.dls 00*10% 

Japanned Screw.dls 00*10 % 

Brass Screw..dls 60*10% 

Japanned Side.dls 6«4ftl0 % 

Japanned Clothes Line.dls 00*10 % 

Empire Sash Pulley.dls 66 0 00 % 

Moore’s Sash, Anti Friction.dls 50 % 

Hay Fork. Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 84.60j J%Skl0*6 % 
Hay Fork, “ Antifriction,” 6 in. Solid, 8&.70...dls 60 % 

Hay Fork, " F ** Common and Pah Bushed.dls 20 % 

Hay Fork. Tarbox Pat. Iron.dls 20 % 

Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating.dls 60 % 

Shade Rack. ..dls 46 % 

Tackle Blocks •..See Blocks 

Pinsa.—Cistern, Best Maters.dlt 60 0 10*00 % 

Pitcher Spout, Best Maker*.. .dls 00*10 0 00*10*10 % 
Pitcher Spout. Cheaper Goods..dls 70*6 0 70*10*6 % 
Punches. 

Saddlers' or Drive, good quality. ... M l dot 00# 0 06# 

Bemls * Call Co.'s Cast Steel Drive.dls 60*6 t 

Be mis * Call Co.*s Springfield Socket.dls 60*6 t 

Spring, good quality.9 doe $2.60 0 $2.00 

Spring, Leach’s Patent.dls 16 % 

Bemls * Call Ca’s Spring and Check.dls 40 % 

Solid Tinners'.9 dot $1.44. dls 66 % 

Tinner* Hollow Punches.dls 80*2 1 

Rice Hand Punches. .. dla 15 % 

Avery* Revolving...dls 30*10 % 

Avery’s saw-Set and Pnnch.dls 30*6 % 

J& a, sVldlng Door, Wrt. Brass. 9 b 86#.. .dls 15% 

Sliding Door. Bronsed Wrt. Iron.9 foot 7# 

Sliding Door Iron, Painted.... 9 foot 4#, dls 80*10*6 % 
norn Door. Light. ...Inoh 

Per 100 f ecu. 

B L ft»r N K. Hangers— 


$&0 8&) &0—dit 


10 % 


8.70 


Large 

3.26 net 




Per 100 feet.$2.15 

Terry’* Wrought iron, 9 foot.. 

Victor iTaokRall. 7# 9 foot...,..... . 

Carrh r Steel Rail, per foot.4V# 

Rakee. 

Oast Steel, Association goods. ...dls 06% 

Cast Steel* outside goods. . .dlt 60*10 m to % 

Mall* ible.. .ail 70 m 70 *b < 

Gibbs Lawn Rake..$ 12 . dls 50 % 

Canton Lawn Rake.89, dls 60 % 

Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peerless—..dls 05 f 
Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 80. . .dls 26 % 

Rasors -J R. Torrey Raaor Oo..dls 20 % 

Wostenholme and Butcher .810 to g, dls 10 % 

Maser Streps. 

Genuine Emerson.dlt 00 0 00*6 % 

Imitation Emerson.9 doe $2.00, dlt 20*10*6 % 

Torrev’s. .dlt 20% 

Badger's Belt and Combination.9 dot 82 

Lamont Combination.9 dos $4 

MlTete and Burre. 

Copper.fils 60 0 60*10 % 

Iron, list November 17.1887.dls 60 0 50*7V % 

Rivet Mete.dls 60*2 0 60*10 % 

Bade.—Stair. Brass.dls 83*2 % 

Stair.Black Walnut ..9 dot 40# 

Barn Dood 8 argent's list...... .dlt 60*10*10 % 

Acme (Anti-Friction).. ..dlt 66 % 

Union Barn Door Roller . .dls 70 % 

Move.—Manufacturers* prices for targe lots 

Manna.>4 nch and larger 9 h 13^4 net 

Manila......V inch 9 lb 14 4 # net 

Manila. H and 6-10 inch 9 a 14^# uet 

Manila Tarred Rope...9 h i.st*# net 

Manila. Hoy Rope.,....9 a 1*H* net 

8 lsal.H inch and larger 9 a livs net 

glsel..tyinoh 9 a 1214 # net 

■i«*» .and 6-10 inch 9 a 12%$ net 

8isaL Hay Rope......9 a HVs net 

81sal, Tarred Rope.„9 a Uu# net 

Sisal. Medium Lath Yarn. M 9 a 10V# net. 

Cotton Rope .9 a lo 0 18# net 

Jute Rooe.9 a 7# 

Raise. 

Boxwood.—dlt 80*10 0 80*10*10 * 

Ivory. .dls 60 0 60*10 « 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight Edges, Steel.dlt 26*10 % 

S m Fron?*fo 10. at factory..,. 9 100 a 82.40 0 $2.66 

Self-Heating.9 dot.89.00 net 

Bclf-Heatlng, Tailors*. . .9 dot. $18.00 net 

Gleason’s Shield and Toilet....dls 26 % 

Mrs. Pott’s irons. .dl* 40040*5 % 

Enterprise Star irons, new list, July SO, 1882_dls 40 % 

Combined Fluter and Sad Iron...9 dos. $15.00. dls 15 % 

Fox Reversible. Self-Fluter.9 dos.. $24.00 net 

Chinese Laundry (N. E. Butt Oa).8V#, dlt 16 % 

New England.6#. dlt 16 f 

Mahony's Troy Pol. Irons.dls 25;% 

Sensible.dls 20 0 20*5 % 

sand and Emery Paper and Cloth. 

List April 19. 1886.dls 36*40 t 

Sibley’s Emery ana Crocus Cloth .dls So % 

Math Oerd. 

Common..... ..pa, 10# 011# 

Patent, good quality.9 a. IS# 0 18*# 

White Cotton Braided, fair quality.9 a 88# 0 29# 

Onmmnp P«i*Ma p««h. .. 9 * 18V# 

Potent ” ” .v a ib# 

Cable Laid Italian 0 . —9 a 22# 0 2Si 

India Coble Laid “ . .‘..9 a is# 

Silver Lake, A Quality, White.60#. dit 10*10*6 ) 

Sliver Lake. A Quality. Drab.66#. dls 10*10*b 1 

Silver Lake. B Quality, White..60#. dlt 20*10*6 % 

B Qualltv - ‘ * . 


PUrer Lake. 


Drab.be#, dls 80*10*61 


81iver Lake, O Quality. White (only!.17# 0 88# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Brattled, White...J4# 

Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab,.A9# 

Semper Idem. Braided, White.SO# 

Egyptian, India Hemp. Braided.fib# 

Samson, Braided, White Cotton..,.60# dlt 30 0 30*6 % 
Samson, Braided, Drab Cotton....fib#dlt 90 0 80*6 % 
Samson, Braided Italian Hemp....66# dlt 800 80*5 % 

Samson .Brattled Linen.80# die 80 0 30*6, 

Bath Lteke. 

Clark’s No. 1, $10.00; No. 8, $8.00 9 greet.die MM % 

Ferguson’s.dltSMf 

Morris ana Triumph, list Aug. 16.1888.dlt 0O#fi# 

Victor.80*10*8% 

Walker*.dlt 10% 

Attweil Mfg. Oo.dlt 86 0 »»4% 

Reading.-dlt 06H*10 0 68M*10*10 % 

Hammond's Window Borings.dlt 40 % 

Common Sente. Jap d. Cop'd and Br*ted..9 grow 84. J0 

Common Sense, Nickel Plated.9 greet 810.00 

Universal.dlt 90 % 

Kemothall't Gravity.dlt 80% 

Kempthall't Model.-dlt 80060*10 % 

Corbin’s Daisy, list February 16.1886.dlt 70 % 

Payton’s Perfect..dls 00 0 00*10 % 

Hugunln’s Hew and Improved Adjustable Bosh Bal¬ 
ances, list Jan. 6,188L..dlt 88*f *8 % 

Hugunln’s New Beth Locks, list Jon. b,*87fiit 86*6*2 % 

Stoddard " Practical ”.dlt 10 % 

Ives Patent.-.dlt 80% 

LletohCs Not. 100*110.9 gro,$8; 106. $10.dlt 80*10 % 

Davis, RrontA. Barnet Mfg. (>>. dlt 60 % 

Champion Safety, List March 1,1888....dlt66066*6% 

Security.dlt 70.% 

Baaa Weights. 

Solid Eyes....9 too. 8tt 

Baaaage Btafers er Filler*. 

Miles’ “Challenge”.9 doa.890, dlt 60060 * 6 % 

Ferry-9 doa. Ha 1,816: No. 0, m, dls 60060*6 % 

Draw Out Not 4_ __.each. $ 30 . 00 , dlt 80 % 

Hnterpiite Mfg. Oo.___jTTTfilt 90*10 0 90 % 

.. .... . .0040*10% 

Saws. 

DUston'tCircular....dlt46046*6%) Extras tome- 
Dls*ton's Cross CuUfits 46046*6 % V times given by 

Dlsston’s Hand.dlt 85026*6 % > Jobbers. 

Atkins' Circular.dlt 60 % 

Atkins' Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts.9 foot 70# 

Atkins' Special Steel Dexter X Cuts.9 foot 60# 

Atkins' Special Steel Diamond X Cuts.9 foot 30# 

Atkins' Champion and Electric Tooth X Cuts 

.9 foot 27 0 889 

Atkins' Hollow Back X Onto..9 foot lSd 

Atkins’ Shingle. Mulay, Drag, *e.dlt 46% 

W M. * C.. Hand.dit 80*6 0 90*10 % 

W. M. * c. Champion X Outs. Regular 9 foot .84 #0*8# 

W. M. * C. X Cuts. Thin Book.9 foot 87#089# 

Peace Circular and Mill.fits 46*10 % 

Peace Hand Panel and Rip....dlt 90*100 80*10*10 % 

Peace Cross Cuts, Standard..9 foot 86# 

Peace Cross Cuts. Thin Book...9 foot 274028# 

Richardson's Circular and Mill.dls 46 0 46*10 % 

Richardson’s X-Cuto, No. 1,90#: No. 8,17# j No. 8.84# 
Hack dates— 

Griffin’s Hack Sawt. complete..dlt 40*10 0 60 % 

Griffin’s Hack Saw~ blades only..-..dls 40*10 0 60 % 

Star Hack Sawt and Blades.dlt 26 % 

Diamond Hack Sawt and Blades.dlt 26 % 

Eureka and Cresoent.dlt 26 % 

Haw Frames. 

White Vermont.-9 gro |0 0 CIO 

Red, Polished, and Varnished....9 doe$1.60, dlt26% 
Haw Beta. 

Stillman’s Genuine-..9 dot $6.00 and 87.76, dls 40*6 % 
Stillman's ImJta..9 dos 88.86an<to6.SS.feM^604O*lO% 

Common Lever. 9 doe *1 .00. du 40*5 % 

Morrill's No. 1,816.00: Not. 8 * 4.824.. .dU 40*10060% 

Leach's.Now 0. $8.00; Na L $16.00. dlt 16 0 80 % 

Nath's.dlt 80*10 0 80*10*10 % 

Hammer, Hotchkiss...JhfiO. die 10 % 

Hammer, Bemls * Coll Oo.’* new Patent. ...dls 80*6 % 
Bemls * Call Co.’t Lever and Bprmg Hommer.dit 80*6 % 

Bemls * Call Co.* Plate.dlt 10% 

Bemls * Call Oa* Cross Out.dls 12)4% 

Aiken’s Genuine.-$13.00. < 1 m 60*10 % 

Aiken* Imitation.- $7.00, dlt hb*6% 

Hart* Patent Lever. . .dlt 90% 

Dtsston*. Star, 9>. Na 16,86.60.dit 90*10020*10*10 % 

Atkins’ Lever.-per dos Na 1. $6.00: Na 2,89.00 

Atkins’ Criterion-.-per aot 17.60 

Croissant/Keller).No. 1.315.00: Na M84.0u...ai« 40*10 « 
Avery* Sa* Set and Punch.dls 90*6% 

Atkins Perfection.... 815 . 00 ; Excelsior $6,00 9 doe 

Donicie 

Hatch, Counter. Na 171, good quality.9 doa SU 

Hatch, Tea, Na 161.9 dot $6.76 0 $7.00 

Union Platform, Plain.<2.10 0 8.90 

Union Platform, Striped.88fi0 0 8.30 

Chatlllon’t Grocers’ Trip Scales.-Ols 60 % 

Chatlilon* Eureka.-dlt 96% 

Chatlllon’s Favorite. dlt 40 % 

Family Turnbull* .dlt 8003^*10 

Richie Bros.' Platform.dlt 6 % 

Beale Beane. 

Scale Beams. List of Jan. 18, SS-dlt 60*10060*10*6 % 

Chatlilon* Na 1.-dlt 40 % 

Chatlilon* Na 8....dls60% 

AdJustaEftTBox Scraper (B. R. * L. Oa JfiOfiO, dlt 80*10 % 

Box, 1 Handle.9 dot 84.00, dlt 10 % 

Box. 8 Handle.9 doe 80LOO, die 10% 

Defiance Box and Ship.dlt 80*10% 

Foot......fils 6OU<hg60% 


Ship, Common 


,.9 dom$ 


-dlt 10% 


Ship. Provldenoe Tool Oo.. ... 

Bcreen Window and Doer Franses. 

Porter's Pet. Window end Door Frame. ..dls 8SV*10 % 
Screen Corner Irons. Warner*...fils S8V 0 83V*10 % 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners.dlt 85 0 26*10 f 

Bcrew UrlToro. 

Douglas Mfg Oo.fils 90*10*10% 

Dlsston t.-dls 46*10 % 

Dlsston’s Patent Kxoelslor.die 46*10 % 

Buck Bros.dls 80% 

Stanley R. * L. Oa* Varnished Handles....dlt 66*10% 

Stanley K. * L. Oa* Blaok Handles.dlt 60*10 % 

Sargent * Oa* Ha 1 Forged Bums, —alt 60*10*10 % 

Sargent * Oo.* Not. 90. «0 and 00.dlt 06H*1O*1O % 

Knapp * Cowles’ Na 1 .ait 00*20 0 70 % 

Knapp * Cowles' No. 1 Extra.dlt 00 0 60*10 % 

Knapp * Cowles* Na 00 « 4 ...dlt 60*6 0 60*10*6 % 

Stearns’.dls 25*10*6 % 

Gay * Parsons.dls 3b % 

Champion.dlt 96*10 % 

Clark* Patent.dlt 800 SMt 

Crawford* Adjustable.-.dlt 30 % 

Ellrtch* Socket and Ratchet. -dlt 96 0 86*10 % 

Allard* 8ptraL new Pat..dls 86 % 

Kolb*« Common Rena*.. ..9 dot $6. dlt 85*te r 

Syracuse screw-Drtw Bits..dls 30 * 80*6 % 

Screw Driver Bits. 9 do*. 60# 0 76# 

Screw Driver Bits, Parr’s.9 gro 6.96 

Fray » HoL Hdle. Sets, Na 8,$18.....dlt. 25 0 26 * 10 % 
P. D. * Co.*, all 8teel...dls 60 % 


Ex. 10 % often 
given by 
Jobbers. 


Wood Serewe— List, Brats, Jan 87: Iron, July 1,1887 

Flat Head Iron.-fits 70 %' 

Round Head Iron.-dls 66 % 

Flat Head Brats.dls 66 % 

Round Head Brats. . ..dls 60% 

Flat Head Bronte.dlt 66 % 

Round Head Bronte.dlt 60 % 


Digitized by ^ ooQle 














































































































































































































December 27, 1888, 


THE IRON AGE, 


995- 


FUt Head, Iron. 

Bound Baud. Iron. 


....dis 56$ 

.dll 50$ 

Bench, Iron. V.7..dla 66*10 0 66*10*10 $ 

Benoh, Wood, Baaoh. P do* $2.26 

Bauch, Wood, Hlekory...dis 90*10 $ 

Hand. Wood.dl* 96*10 * 96*10*6 $ 

Lac, Blunt Point.dla 76 0 75*10 $ 

Ooaoh and Lag, Gimlet Point.dla 76 $ 

Hand Rail, Sargent's.dlad0K*10 $ 

Hand Rail, Humaaon, Beckley * Oo.*s-dls 70*10076 $ 
Hand Ran. Am. Screw Co.dla 75 $ 

S ack Screws, Millers Falla Hat.dla 60 * 50*5$ 

ack Screws, P, 8. * W.-dla 86 $ 

Jack Screws. Sargent.dla 60*10 0 60*10*5 $ 

Jack Screws. Stearns 1 ..dla 40 0 40*10 $ 

Bora 11 Saws. 

Lester, complete, $10.00.dla 25 $ 

Rocers oomolete.$4.00 . ....dla95« 

Barnes' Builders’ and Cabinet Makers', $15....dls 25$ 

Barnes' Scroll Saw Blades.dla 85 $ 

Bey the Snaths.dla 6o*2f 


American (Cast) Iren.. „-dls 76*10 0 75*10*5 $ 

Pruning.- .See Pruning Hooks and Shears 

Barnard's Lamp Trimmers. ..f do* $8.76 

Tinners'.dla 90*9 $ 

Seymour's. List. Deo..1881 dla 00*10*10060*10*10*5 $ 
Helnsch’s. List. Dec-1881.dla 60*10*10060*10*10*5 $ 

Helnsoh's Tailor'* Shears.....dla 88V4 $ 

First quality 0.8. Trimmers.dla 80080*10 $ 

Second quality C. 8. Trimmers.dla $0*10080*10*10 $ 

Acme Cast Shears..dla 10*10 $ 

Diamond Cast Shears. .dla 10$ 

Clipper.....dla 10*10$ 

Victor Cast Shears.dla 76*10076*10*5 $ 

Howe Bros. * Hulbert, Solid Forged Steel.dla 40 $ 

Cleveland Machine Co.. Solid Steel Forged..dla 70$ 

Clause Shear Co„ Japanned...dla 70 f 

Clausa Shear Co., Nickeled, nme list.die 60 $ 

ShaaTsa 


M. W. * Co., list Julr, 1888.dla 60*10 0 60*6 $ 

R. * E.. list Deo. 18. 1886.dla 65*9 f 

Corbin's Uat..dla 60*10*2 $ 

Patent RoMer.............dla60*10*9$ 

Patent Roller. H at fi eld's ....dla 76 « 

Russell's Anti-Friction, list Deo. 18,1886..dla 60*9 $ 

Moore’s Anti-Friction.—.dla 60 $ 

IHtffnff 8A attar— 

iL* B. Uat Deo. 18,1886.dla 60*10*9 $ 

Sargent's list........dla 60*10$ 

Reading list.....-dla60*10*10$ 

Ship Tsais. 

L, * L, J. White.dla 90*6 $ 

Albertson Mfg. Co.dla 96 $ 

Hhoea, Horae, Mule, *e. 


Burden's, Perkins’, Phoenix, at factory.44.00 

MWe—Add $1« keg to above prices 

00, FrwpM- 

Ton lots.„.B ft 0$ 

1000 ft lota...-.0 ft 9)4# 

600 ft lota......B ft 106 

Shot.—(Hasten*prices, 9# off. oath . 6 dags.) 
0rop.0bag.96Jh .$1.16 

BncSt ancMJhllledV0 26^ft beg*.*.*.*.* 1.4 1 
Bnck end Chilled. 0 6-ft bag .84 

*mei?Shorel* 8p2les,*e., Ust Nor. 1.1886....dla 90 $ 
Nom.—Jobbers frequently give 6 0 7)4$ extra on 
above. 

Griffith's Black Iron.....dla 60*10 $ 

enmth'a a s...-dis eo 0 60*10 $ 

Griffith's BoUd Cast Steel R. R. Goods.dis 20 $ 

Old Colony (Sanford Fork * Tool Co).....dla 90 $ 

St. Louis Shovel Co.dla 90 0 90*74$ $ 

Hussey. Bluna * Co.-.dis 16 0 25 $ 

Hubbard * Co.dla 90020*744 $ 

Lehigh Mfg. Co.dis 50*10 $ 

Payne Pettebone * Son, llat January, 1886... .dla 80 $ 

Remington's (Lowman'a Patent),.dla 80*10 0 40$ 

Rowland's, Black Iron-.dla 50*10 $ 

Rowland's Steel ..~.dis 60*5 0 60*10 $ 

Iron Heed?. .dis 60*10000*10*5 $ 

Brass Head.dis 60*10*10 $ 

Westera 76*5 0 76*10 $ 

Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Nor. 1,1887.dis 20 $ 

Ooldbrookdalo Iron Co.dla 60*10 $ 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins ..dl* 60$ 

Utica Turned and Fitted.dla 35 $ 

A Oo.. new list.. dla 50*25*10$ 

Barler Flour Sifters .. .B dos $9.00 

Smith's Adjustable Sifters.0 dos $9.25 

Smith's Adjustable Milk Strainer. 0 do* $5,00 

Smith's Adjustable F. * C. Strainer. 0 dos $L76 

aitto*. Woodm JWm— Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18. Nested. 0 dos-. 70# 90# 

Mesh 90, Nested, B dos.. 86# $1.00 

Mesh 94. Nested, 0 dos.. $1.00 1.10 

Blntes.—School. by oase..dla 50*10 $ 

jmms&SZ. .. 

Andrews. . .....—*..dis M % 

■argent’s Patent Guarded.dla 70*10*10 $ 

Berman,new list ...dla 40 * 10 $ 

Covert. ..dla 50*9$ 

Covert, New Patent.-dla 50*5*9 $ 

Covert New R. R. .dla 6009 $ 

Covered Spring.-.. dla 60*10*10$ 

Ooratt’a 1 ?<Buat5SS!llat Jan. 1,1886...dis 86*9$ 

8»okoBhovoe.—Iron.dla 46 $ 

Wood...dla 80$ 

BaUey*s (Stanley R. * L. Co.).dla 40*10 $ 

Steams’..^.....dla 90*10 0 80$ 

Spake Trimmers. 

Bonney’a.-...0 doe $10.00, dla 60 $ 

Stearns'...,.....dla 90*10 $ 

Ives’.No. 1, $16.00; Now 9, $19.00 0 dos. dla 66*10 $ 

Dooglaas*...0 dos $9.00, dla 90$ 

tSSX 7J^ d F * rk ‘ _ 

Basting, Central Stamping Co.’a Uat.dla 70*10$ 

Solid Table and Tea, Central Stamping Company's 

Uat. .dla 70*10$ 

Buffalo. R. 8. A OVv ..dla 83*4*2 $ 

filter-Plated—i moa. or 6 $ cash 3T days. 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers.dla 60 $ 

C. Rogers * Bros.dla 50 $ 

Rogers * Bro.40$ 

Reed * Barton.-dla 50 $ 

Wm Rogers Mfg. Co.dla 60*10 0 0O*r$ 

Simpson. Hall. Miller * Co.dla 60*10 $ 

Rolmm A Rd wards Sllvor Oo-dls 50*10 060*10*5 % 

H. * £. 811ver Co. Mexican SUver.dla 60*6 $ 

H. ft E. SUver Co., Durham 8Uver.die 50*5 $ 

Berman Silver..dla 50 0 50*5 $ 

Berman Silver. Hall * Elton..dla 60*5 $, cash 

Nickel Silver.dla 50*6060*10*6 $. cash 

Britannia... .die «o « 

Boardman'a Flat Ware.oia 60*lo $) a 

Boardman’a Nickel Silver.dla 50 $ > a 

Boardman'a Brit’nlu Spoons, case lota.dla 60 %) Z 


EtapScTSonoord, Platform and Half Scroll. 

.-dla 60 0 60*5 $ 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs .dla 95 $ 

gSSSSSg. • } .dl. 76*10 • SO * 

Try Square and T Beveia.dla 60*10*10 0 70 $ 

Disaton’a Try Square and T Bevels.-dla 45*10 $ 

Win ter bottom'a Trv and Miter.dis 80*10 $ 

Btarrett’a Micrometer Caliper Squares.dla 26 $ 

Staples. 

Fence Staples. Galvanised ) Same price as Barb Wire. 

Fence Staples, Plain .) See Trade Report. 

Steelyards. .dla 4o*lo06O $ 

8taoki and Dies. 

Blacksmith’s. Waterford Goods ..dla 80*5 0 80*10 $ 
Blacksmiths’, Butterfield’s goods, dla 80*5 0 80*10 $ 

Lightning Screw Plate.....ait 26 0 80 $ 

Reece’s New Screw Plates.... .dla 88)4*6 0 40 $ 

scene. 

Hindoetan No. 1,8#; Axe, bfc#; Blips Now 1.6#.. 

Sandstone.... 9 a, 8 # 

Washita Stone, Extra.0 ft,? \ 0 22 # 

Wasnlta 8 tone. No. 1. 9 ». 16 016# 

Wasntta Stone, No. 2.. ...9 a.ll 0 12 # 

Washita Blips, No. L Extra.9 ft. 40 0 42# 

Washita Blips, No. 1.9 ft. 80 0 32# 

Arkansas stone.No. 1, 4 to 6 in.9 ft, $1.85 

Arkansas Stone. No. 1, 6 to 9 In. 9 ft.ti .75 

Turkey Oil 8tone.-.4 to 8 in.. 9 ft. 40 a 

Turkey 811ps...-.9ft. SL 00 0 $ 1.50 

Lake Superior, Chase. 9 a, 16 # 

Lake 8 uoerior Slips. Chase.. 9 a. 81089# 

Seneca Stone, Red Paper Brand, 9 ft.....18 0 20# 

Seneca Stone. High Rounds, 9ft.„20 0 26# 

Seneca Stone. Small Whets. 9 gro. .. $24.Co 

Steve Pell eh.—Joseph Dixon*a..9 gro $ 6 . dla 10$ 
.0 gro $4.60, dla 10$ 

f Mirror”..0 gro $6.00, dla - $ 

Lustra.0 gro $4.76 net 

§?by. . . .0 gro$8.76 net 

Rf Wng . 8 S?, 6 | P xlot# .P 8 TO $6.60 

Dixon's Plumbago. -0 ft S# net 

Boynton’s Noon Day, 0 gro.$ 8.00 

Parlor Pride Stove Enamel. 9 gross, $18 

Yates’ Liquid, 9 8 6 lo gal. wn« 

»gal... $0.90 .80 .70 .60 

Yates Standard Paste Polish ,10-lb cans, per lb., 16 # 

Jet Black.9 gro $8.60 

Japanese ..9 gro*3.60 

Fireside. ......... . 9 gro *2.50 

Diamond O. K. Enamel... 9 gro $19.00 

Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. 9 gro U .00 

Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish .. .... 9 gro $*.0;) 

Black Eagle Benslue Paste, 5 and 10 lb. cans.... 124*# 

Black Jack Water Paste, 5 ana 10 lb. cans... 1244 # 

N lckel Plate Paste, per gross. ......$3.00 

masks. Brads, dee. 

1 List. Jan. 2.1888. 

American Iron Carpet Tacks.dis 80 @ 80*5 $ 

Steel Carpet Tacki.. .dis 80 0 80*5 $ 

Swedes Iron Carnet Tacks.dla 80 0 80*6 $ 

American Iron Cut Taoka.. dla 76 0 76*10 $ 

Swedea Iron Taoka.dla 76*5 0 75*10 $ 

Swedes Iron Upholsterers'Tacks.. . 

_ ^ . _ dla 76*10 0 75*10*6$ 

Tinned Swedes Iron Tack®.dis 75*10 0 75*10*5 $ 

Tinned Swedes Iron Upholsterers' Tacks. 

_ dla 76*10® 76*1< * 5 $ 

Gimp and Laoe T*>ka.dla 76*10 0 75*10*5 $ 

Tinned Gtmn and Laoe Tacks..dis 76*10 0 76*10*5 < 
Swedes Iron Trimmers’ Tacks.dla 76*10 0 75*10*6 $ 

Swedes Iron Miners' Tacks.dla 76*10 0 76&i0*o $ 

Stvodea Iron Bill Posters’ or Railroad Tacks. 

Swedea 8 teel Tacks.all kinds (8wed2^Hn?prtce ?St)^ 
_ „ _ dla 80 0 80*6 $ 

Copper Tacka.dis 50*10 $ 

Copper Finishing Trunk and Clout Naii«..d'* 60*10 $ 

Finishing Nalls.ala 70*10 0 70 * 10*10 $ 

Trunk and Clout Nalls.dla 70*10 0 70 * 10*10 

Tln’ed-Tronk and Clout Nalls.dis 70&10 0 70&io*l0 

Basket Nalls.dla 70*10 0 70*10*10 $ 

Common and Patent Brads....dis 70*10 0 70 * 10*10 % 

Hungarian Nalls.dls70Al0 0 70*io*i0 % 

Chair Nalls... .dla 70*10 0 70 * 10*10 $ 

Zinc Glalsers' Points. * u t 0 ns oO&o $ 

Cigar sox nails... . dis60*10 0 60*10*6$ 

Picture-Frame Points.dis 50*10 060 * 10*6 $ 

Looking-Glass Tacks.dla 60*10 0 60*io&5 « 

Leathered Carpet Teona..dis 50*10 0 50 * 10*6 $ 

Brush Taoka-..dla 50*100 50 * 1 1 *5 $ 

8hoe Finders’.List Jan. 2, 1888, dis 10*10 0 10*10*5 $ 
Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1.1880: 

Slivered.dla 30*10*10 $ 

Japanned.dla 20*10*10 $ 

Double-pointed Taoka.86 $ 

Wire Carpet Nalls .dis 60*10 y 

Wire Brads and Nails.See Nalls, Wire 

Steel Wire Brads. R. * E. Mfg. Co.’s Ust.. ..dls60*l0 y 

Tap Harare.—Common and Rio,.dis 20*10 $ 

Ives’ Tap Borers.dis 88 ) 4*6 $ 

Enterprise Mfg. Oo.dla 20*10 080 $ 

Clark's. .dis 83)4 0 36 $ 

Tapes, Measuring.—American.dla 26* 10 $ 

C&eatennan’s! 111111 ’...RegularVisit dla 26*0 30 $ 

Thermometers.—Tin Case.dis 80 0 80*10 $ 

Thimble Hkelns.-See Skeins. * 

Ties, Bale.—Steel Wire, Stan’rd list.dls 60*10*5$ 
Tlnaers* Shears, dee. 

Shears and Snips (P. 8 . * W.)...dis 30 0 26 * 

Punches—See Punches. 

Snips. J. Malllnson * Co.dis 8814 s 

Tinware. 

Stamped. Japanned * Pleoed, list Jan. 20.1*' i. 

- ; . . • .<U» 70*10 0 / 0*10*5 $ 

Tire Benders. IJpsetters, *c. 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters.dis 16$ 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender.dis 15 % 

Tobacco Cotters. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Champion).dis 90*10 0 30 « 

Wood Bottom. -.9 dos $5.00 0 $5.26 

All Iron.9 dos $4.26 

Nashua Look Co.’s.... .9 doe $18.00, dis 60 0 66 $ 

Wilson’s.dis 66 % 

Sargent’s.9 do« $94, dis 66*10 y 

Acme.9 dos $20.00, dis 40 $ 

Tranaem Lifters 

Wollensak’s Class 8 and 4, Rronsed Iron. oin 60 « 

Wollensak’s Class 3 and 4, Bronse Metal.dis 25 % 

WoUensak’8 Class 3 and 4, Brass. dis 35 $ 

Wollensak’s Skyilsrht Lifters. ... .dts 35 $ 

Crown. Eagle and Shield.dis 60 % 

Reuter's nronsea iron Hods list Jan. I, ltritf.dlt 0 O &2 » 
Reuter's Real Bronse or Nickel Plate....dis 50*2 y 

Excelsior.dis 50*10*2 4 

Shaw’s...dts 50*10 1 

Pay son’s Universal..-.dis 40 0 *0*10 $ 

Traps. 


Newhouse.dis 86 0 40*6 $ 

Oneida Pattern.-.-dis 70 0 70*6 $ 

Game. Blake's Patent-.dis 40*i0*6 $ 

Mcrme and Rat— 

Mouse, Wood. Choker—.9 dos holes. 11019# 

Mouse, Round Wire.9 dos fL60, die 10 $ 

Mouse, Cage, Wire.9 dos $2.60, dis 10 $ 

Moose, Caleb-'em-allve.9 dos $2.60. dis 16 % 

Mouse," Bonansa ...9 gross 110 cel 


Mouse. Delation. P gross $ 1 & 00 , dlt 15 $ 

Bat, "Decoy".$ gromfiaoo,dis 10$ 

Ideal. P groat $10 

Ovolone. P gross $ 6 JB 6 

Hotchkiss Metaillo Monte, 8 -hole traps ....9 dos90# 

In full cases.9 doe 76# 

Trowels.—Lothrop's Brlek and Plasterlng-dlt 95 $ 

Reed's Brick and Plastering.dla 15 $ 

Dlsston's Brick and Plastering-.-dis 96 0 96*10 $ 

Peace's Plastering.dis 96$ 

Clement * Maynard's..dis SO % 

Rose's Brick.dis 16 090$ 

Brade's Brick.dis 96 $ 

Worrell's Brlek and Plastering.dis 90 $ 

Garden.—.dis 70$ 

Triers.—Butter and Cheese..dla 96 $ 

Tracks, Warehouse, See. 

R * L. Block Oo.’t Ust, 1882_-.. —die 40 $ 

Tubes. Seller.—See Pipe 

Twine. BO. B. 

No. 9, Flax Twine, U and *4 ft Bells. .-22# 80# .. 


-..91# 29# 

.-18# 28# ... 
..-18# 98# 

...16# 97# 

rSSJ 

.55# 

ft Balls (Spring Twine)_-11)4# 

8-Ply HemO, 1)4 ft Balls.U 0 U&# 

Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balls to ft.16# 016# 

2,8,4 and 6 Ply Jnto, H » BaUs.-W# 

^ool.-.6)4# 0 6M# 

Paper..18# 014# 

Cotton Mops—6,9.19 and 16 ft to 4oo.18# 


No. 19, 

No. 18, 

No. 94. 

No. 86, 

No. 964, Mattress, 
Chalk Line, Cotton. 
Mason Line, Linen, 
9-Ply Hemp, W and' 
3-Ply Hemp, 1 ft 



VKffdi 


.. .. .tw# 

.P dos $4.00. dis 96$ 


’stent.. P doe $19.00, dU #0*10*10 $ 

S.P dos $11.00, dlt SSH % 

.-P dos PoL $14: Jap'd. $16..dis m % 

it .9 dos $16.00, dis 60*10 $ 


_Box... dis 60 0 6 C *6 S 

Pnmllrl - 

Fisher * Norris Double Serew.dis 16*10 $ 

Stephens'...dis 96 0 80 $ 

Parker’s.dis 90 0 96 $ 

Wilson's.dis 66 $ 

Howard's. dis 40$ 

Bonney’s.-.dis 40*10$ 

Millers Falls.dis 40 0 4^0 $ 

Trenton. .dis 40*5 . 40*10 % 

Merrill's..dis 15090$ 

Sargent's.dis 60*10*10 $ 

Backus and Union. dis 49$ 

Double 8 crew Lee.dis 16*10 $ 

Prentiss...dis 90*6 0 96 $ 

Simpson’s Adjustable.-..ots 40 $ 

Saxo JUsr s 

Bonney’s. Nos. 9*8.P dos $16.00. dis 4 *10 $ 

8 tearn*s.-.dis 83)4*100 38)4*10*10 $ 

Steam’s Silent 8 aw Vises.dis SSL 0 86 $ 

Sargent’s. . .dis 6694*10 $ 

Hopkins'. ...... dos $17.60 dis 10 $ 

Reading.dis 40*10$ 

Wentworth..dis 96*10 $ 

Combination Hand Vise.P gro. 142.00 

OoweU Hand Wsea. dis 90 $ 

Bauer's Pipe Vises.dis 10 $ 

W agon Boxes. 

Per lb. . . 

Wagon Jacks.—Daisy 
WsafeerOiiisn. 

Smith's Patent..P doe $19.00, dU #0*10*10 $ 

Johnson's “ 

Penny's^,. 

Appletont .... __ 

Bonney’s .dis 80*10 $ 

Washers. 

3lse.. H 5-16 «4 H *4 94 1 

Washers. 1 59$ 8H 8 )# 8 )? S[ 

In lots less than 200 ft ( p ft, add )## t 6 -ft do:— 

Ust. 

Wedges.-Iron.P ft 8 ) 4 # 

Steel.-P ft 4 # 

Well Bnekets, Galvanlned. 

HiU's..P dos .,Uqt.,$4.96:14at., 

IronClad. .P doa., 14 q*., 14.26 0 , 

Whiting’s Flat Iron Band.P aos HJU 0 $4.60 

Whiting’s Wired Top.P dos $4.00 0 $.26 

Well Wheels —8 In, $9.26; 10 in., $2.70» 19 «n- 

|3.2f 

Wire. 

Market. Br. * Ann., Nos. 0 to 18.dis 70*10076 $ 

Market. Coppered..Nos. 0 to 18.dis 70070*6 $ 

Market. Galvanised, Nos. 0 to 18..dis 66*6 « 

Market Tin'd. Tinned Ust Noe. 0 to 18.dis 07)4 $ 

Stone Br. * Ann'd. Nos. 16 to 18....dis 72)4072)4*6 $ 
Stone. Bright*Ann'd.Nos. 19to98.....dis 76075*6 $ 

Stone. Br. * Ann'd, Nos. 97 to 86 ..dis 76*10*5 $ 

Stone, Tin'd. Tin'd list. Nos. 18 to 86 -dls 70070*10 $ 
Tinned Broom Wire. Nos. 18 to 94.dis 70*6070*10.$ 

Galvanised Kenoe.dis 651$ 

Annealed Fenoe. Nos. 8*9..dis 76 $ 

Annealed Grape, Nos. 10 to 14.dis 75 $ 

Brass, ust. Jan. 18 .’84.dis 15 0 90 % 

Cooper, list Jan. 18,1884.dis 96 $ 

Bara Fenoe.See Trade Report 

Wire on Spools........ —dis 66$ 

Malta's 8teel and Tinned Wire on Spools.dis 40$ 

Malta’s Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.dis 30 $ 

Cast 8teel Wire.j...dis 50 % 

Stubs’ 8tool Wire............-$*00 to M, dis 90$ 

Bteel Music Wire, Nos. 19 to 80.55# p ft 

Picture Wire...dis 60*10$ 

Barb Wire Safety Guards.P 1000 $9.00, dis 96 $ 

Wire Clothes Linen See Lines. 


[>/£ 


salons’ standard. 

1 , Wrougnt.I 

ultur&l.I A 

islons’ AgrienltnraL.. j • *" 
ught.....—............ J 


..dis 70*10 $ 

1 80090*6$ 


Wire Cloth, W ettlng, dec._ 

Painted Screen Cloth, No. 34, 100 sq. ft.$l.tfo 

Painted 8cre«>n Cloth, No 88, P 100 sq. ft.$2.09 

Galvanised Wire Netting.dis 70*10 0 76$ 

Wire Goods.—See Bright Wire Goods. 

Wire Rope.—List May 1.1886. 

Iron.... .dis 80$ 

Cast Steel.dis.40.$ 

Wrenchee.—American Adjustable...dis ae 

Baxter’s Adjustable "8".die 40*10 0 50 « 

Baxter’s Diagonal.dl# 40*l< 0 60 $ 

Coes’ Genuine.dis 56*8 > 

Coes’ *‘MechaaS«’”.-.dis 55*10*8 $ 

Girard Standard.dts 70*10 « 

Machinists, Sterling Wrench Oo.dis 70*10^$ 

L&mson * Sessions’ Engineers’.dis 00*10 $ 

Lamaon * Sessions’ Standard , ‘ " “ 

Coes’Pattern, Wrougnt.. 

Girard Agricultural., 

Lamson * Sessions' 

Sterling Wrought... 

Bemls * Call's Patent Combination.dis #6 $ 

Bemls * CaU’s Merrick’s Pattern .,4U85$ 

Bemls * Call’s Brigg’s Pattc*«.dk 96 $ 

Bemls * Call’s Cylinder or Gas Pipe.-dis 40*6 $ 

Remit * Call’s No, 8 Pipe.—dis 86*6 4 

Aiken's Poeket (Bright)..9*00, dis 6#*10 $ 

The Favorite PocketflBrlght).p doa$4.00. tfis40$ 

Webster’s Patent Combination.41s 98 $ 

Boardman’a.— .dis k *10 $ 

Always Ready. ...db26*6$ 

Alligator. dis 50 « 

Donohue's Engineer. dl# £0*101$ 

Acme. Bright. dis 60*8 $ 

Asme, Nickeled.41s C0*8$ 

Walkers.41# 66*8 

Diamond Steel . 41s 66*3 $ 

Wringers, Clothes. 

List Jan. 10 1888 , $2.60 off. 

tulwVook, 6 *?! 1 !* Ju. It, w.ow MUtiNlt t 
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THE IRON AGE. 


December 27, 1888. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


DECEMBER 26 , 1888 . 

The following quotation! are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 


IRON AND 8 TFEL. 

Bar Iron from Store. 

Common Iron: 

ft to 2 in. round and square. i on o 

1 to 6 in. X *6 to 1 to..;:. 

Refined Iron : 

to 2 in. round and square.. 1 

1 to 4 in. x It to 1*4 In.V? lb 2.10 Gt ... # 

4ft to 6 m. x ft to 1 in .I 

1 to 6 in. x *4 and 5-16.V B> 2.30 Ob ■. 4 

Rods—H and 11-16 round and sq..f< lb 2.20(3,.. # 

Bands —1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12 . Y !b 2.30 Gt 2.4# 

“ Burden Best ” Iron, base price.lb 3.00 (^ ... 4 
Buraeo’s 44 H. B. & 8 .” Iron, base 

price.f^lb 2 « 0 <a _f 

44 Ulster ”.tt> lb 3.10 'a, ....# 

Norway Hods.4 00 <a 5 (XX 

Nerehant Steel from Store. 

Per pound. 

Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 

Toe Calk. Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 

price in small lots.. 214 * Gt 3# 

Best Cast Steel, base price in small lota ^fte Gt 9*4# 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lots.5J44 Gt 6 * 

For Classification acd Fxtras adopted by the Mer¬ 
chant Ste°l Association of the United States. June i, 
18M8, see The Iron Age, June 21. 13HH. 

Sheet Iron from Store. 

Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 

10 to 16.P lb 2.75 2.** 3.25 (a, .# 

17 to 20 .ip lb 2.85 at 3<»o# 3 25 <&, 3.50 4 

21 to 24.ip lb 3 00 ® 8 . 10 # 3.50 Gt 4 

25 and J0....V lb 3 20 cm .... ’8.50 Gt .# 

27.lb 3.35 3.37*4# 3.75 (& .# 

28.. .lb 3.50 <& .. ..# 4.00 0t . 4 

B B. 2 d qual. 

Galv’d, 14 to 20 , lb. 1.5o ® .. .. 4 38 ^.# 

Galv’d, 1 to 24. V lb, 4.87*4 Ot - --- 4.75 Gt . 4 

Galv’d. 25 to 26. lb. 5 25 (&.... 5.12 0t . 4 

Galv’d. 27 .... ^ lb, 5.62*4 < 8 * • • • 5.48 0 $ . t 

Galv’d. 28.y lb, 6 00 at . 5.85 © . . .# 

Patent Planished.tb A 10# B, 9# 

Russia.|J lb 914 # @ 10# 

American Cold Rolled B. B.V lb 5# Qt 7# 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast. Y lb 15 # 

Extra Cast .V 1b 16** at 17 # 

Swaged. Cast.$ lb 16 # 

Best Double Shear.^ lb 15 # 

Blister. 1 st quality..V lb 12 * 4 # 

German Steel, Best. ^ lb 10 # 

2 d quality.$?lb 9 # 

8 d quality. ? *> 8 # 

8 heet Cast Steel. 1st quality. V lb 15 4 

2d quality.^ lb 14 t 

3d quality.Vlb 12 V 4 # 

METALS. 

Tin. Per lb 

Banca. Pigs.*4# 

Straits. Pigs. 24/ 

English, Pigs. 28*4/ 

8 fraits in Bars . .25 1 

Tin Platen. 

Charcoal Plates— Bright. Per box. 

Melyn Grade.1C 10 x 14.. 16.75 a 26 CO 

“ • .IC.12X12. 6.00 @ 6.25 

“ .. IC, 14 X20.. 5.75 (ct 6.00 

44 •• .IC, 20 x 28 .. 12.00 a 1>?.50 

44 ** .IX. 10x14.. 7.25 Qt 7.50 

• 44 ... IX, 12 x 12 .. 7.50 <a 7.75 

44 IX, 14 x 20.. 7.25 Ot 7.50 

44 44 IX, 20x28.. 15.00 @ 15 50 

“ 44 DC, 12 ^ x 17.. 5 50 0t 5 75 

“ 44 DX, 12J4X17.. 7.00 Qt 7.25 

Call and Grade.IC. 10x14.. 5.75 a C.00 

“ “ IC, 12 x 12.. 6.00 Ot 6 25 

“ 44 IC. 14x20.. 5.75 ® 6 00 

41 .IX, 10x14.. 7.25 <& 7.50 

“ 44 .IX, 12x12. 7.50 a 7.75 

4 ‘ 44 .IX 14 x 20.. 7.25 @ 7.50 

Allaway Grade.IC. 10 x 14.. 6.1254 Gt 5.37*4 

“ 44 .IC, 12 x 12 . 6.26 0t 5.50 

44 -.10,14x20.. 5.1254 % 6.8754 

44 44 .IC, 20 x 28.. 11.00 a 11.60 

4 * “ .IX. 10x14.. 6.00 a 6.25 

44 44 ...IX, 12 x 12.. 6.25 a 6 50 

44 44 rX, 14 x2b.. 6.00 a 6.25 

“ 44 IX, 20 x 28.. 12.00 a 13.00 

44 44 ...DC, 12*4 x 17.. 4.75 a 5.00 

44 44 . .DX, 12*4 x 17.. 5.75 a 6.00 

Coke Plates.—Bright. 

Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 2a. *4.75 a *5.00 
10 x 20.. 7.25 a 7.50 

20x28.. 9.75 (n 10.25 

IX, 10 x 14,14 x 20 . 5.50 a 5.75 

BV Grade.-1C, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. 4.40 a 4.00 

Charcoal Plates.—Terne . 

Dean Grade.-iC. 14 x 20.$4.40 a *4.62** 

20 x 29 . 9.00 a 9-25 

IX, 14 x20. 4 40 a 5.62*4 

20 x 28. 11.00 a 11.37*4 

AbecarneGrade.—IC, 14 x 20.... 4.25 a 4.50 
20 x 28 .... 8.f0 a 9.00 

IX, 14 x 20... 5.26 a 5-60 

20 x 28... 10.50 a 10 80 
7 in Boiler Plotes. 

IXX 14x26.112 sheets. _$12 50 a *12.~5 

IXX, 14 x 28. 1 !2 sheets.... 12 75 a 

(XX, 14x31.112 sheets . 14.25 a 

Copper. 

Duty: Pig. Bar and Ingot. 44: Old Copper, 8 4 
V lb Manufactured (including all articlee of 
which Coupe 1 is a component of chief value), 
45 * au valorem. 

Ingot. 

Lake. .a 18 # 

44 Anchor ” Brand.a 17*4# 


Sheet ad Bolt. 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of rbe United States. December 
10. 1887, being quotations for all sized lots. 

Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound. 
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All Bath Tub Sheets . 16 oz. 14 02. 12 oz. 10 ez. 

Per pound_ .. . *0.i8 0.30 0.32 0 45 

Bolt Copper, ft inch diameter and over, per 

pound..25 4 

Circles, flo Inches in diameter and less. 3 cents 
per pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Copper of tbr same thickness. 

Circles over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter inclusive. 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
‘be same thickness. 

xyment and Pattern Sheets. 9 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled t'opper. lighter than 14 ounces 
per «quare foot, 2 cents pier pound over the fore¬ 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms , Pits and Flats. 

Per pound. 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier... 28# 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot.29# 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce. 81# 

Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

Tinning she ta on one side. 10,12 and 14 x 48 

ea.*h.8# 

Tinning sheets on one side, 30 x 60 each . .30# 

For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets 14 in. x 60 

in.), each.15# 

For tinning boiler sizes. 8 in. (sheets 14 in. x 56 

in.), each.12# 

For tinning boiler sires, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. x 52 

in.) each.12# 

Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

square foot. .2**# 

For tinning both sides double the above prices. 

Planished Copper. 

Planished Copper List May 5, 1888 Net 

Brass and Copper Tubes. 

Seamless Copper. Seamless Brass. 


iucn ¥ lb.50# 

ft ** “ 44# 

ft “ “ 42# 

Y* 4 ‘ “ 40# 

ft 44 “ 39# 

1 14 44 37# 

1*4 44 44 84# 


% inch V lb.47# 

ft * 4 4 * 41# 

ft 44 44 39# 

H 44 44 37# 

ft 44 44 36# 

1 44 44 34# 

1*4 44 44 .81# 


Roll and Sheet Brass. 

Discount from list.10 @ 15 * 

Spelter. 

Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, *1.50 # 100 tt>. 

Western Spelter.5*4# 

“ Bergenport ”. 8 # 

“ Bertha r ’. 7ft 8 # 

Zinc. 

Duty; Sheet, 2 * 4 # 9 

6001b casks. 6 * 4 # 

Per lb.7*4# 

Lead. 

Duty: Pig. *2 9 100 tt>. Old Lead, 2 # 1b. Pipe 

and Sheets. 3# ^ lb. 

American.4*4 

Newark. 4ft 

Bar.. 5fte 

Pipe, subject to trade discount— .... 0 * 4 # 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount_15# 

Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount. 45/ 

Sheet, subject to trade discount.7*4# 

Solder. 

*4 (& *4 (.Guaranteed). 16# 

Extra Wiping.13*4# 

The prices of the many other qualit es of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony. 

Cookson.Tb 13*4 (ft 14# 

Hallett s . “ 11*4# 

Plumbe-i’ Brass Work. 

Discount 
per cent 

urouDd Bibbs and Stops.55<£10<£2 

taround e toDS, HflWtflt PQltl Tt.55&10&2 

Corporation Cocks.. 55 & 10&2 


Corporation Cocks, 44 Mueller Pattern, from 

Western list. .55A10S* 

Ground Basin and Shampooing Cocks ...f0&M4d 

Compression Basin Cocks ... ... • -50A10A2 

Compression Basin and Sink Cocks. 50&1OS2 

Compression Pantry Cocks.50&10A* 

Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 

Cocks . . 

Comprrssion Double Bath Cocks. 50£lo<£2 

Compression Bibbs. Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopi^er Cocks. Hydrant Cocks and 

Bail Cocks.5?£! l !£i 

Basin Plugs and Basin Grates. 

Bath and Wash Tray Plugs. 5VA10&* 

Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath ani Basin 
Valves. Sewer and Vacuum Valves. Cistern 
Valves. Pump Valves and Strainers. Ship Closet 

Vaives and Suction Baskets.55&!OSrt 

Basin Ciamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 55&K\£a 
Boiler Couplings. Ground Face, per set 

*1.25. dis 10 

Boiler Couplings. Plain Face, per set.* 1 .an. 10 
Water Back Valve and Plain Couplings. 8'^lder- 

ing Nipples and Unions. ..' 1 vvt 

Union Joints.fiojtl^si 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles ano Guide*, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 

Guides. i V^ : ? 

Hoae Goods . ... ---- 56&l0dL2 

Steam and Gas Fitters’ Brass and 
Iron Work, 

Discount 
per cent. 

Brass Globe Vulvee.eotius* 

Finished Brass Globe Vaives. with FnishM 

Brass Wheels .. to&iuif 

Brass Globe Valves, with Patent Wood Wheel*. 

GoArlOM 

Brass Globe Angle and Corner Valves. . .6n£i<\Y2 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves.6<i£:U'drt 

Brass Radiator Angle Valves. Frmk’a Patent 

nOAlO.tt 

Brass Cross and Check Valves.60A l"A2 

Brass Check Valves... .flOAlOil 

Brass Hose Valves.Vjt 1 «»Jfc* 

Brass and Iron Frink Valves .fi0£l<>t2 

Brass Safety Valves.. .60S 10£8 

Brass Vacuum Valves.50&10A2 

Brass Whistle Valves.6*)«£l<V5:i 

Brass Balance, Back Pressure and Foot Valves. 

50*1042 

Brass Butterfly and Throttle Valvea. 1 < 

Brass Pump Valves. 

Brass Steam Cocks. 67*^£:id£f 

Brass Service, Meter and Union Meter 

Cocks..37H<£ 1 * 

Brass Whistles, Water Gauges ana Oil Cup-.. 

6OS10A2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globa Oil Cups 

Brass Lubricators.« 0 £ 10 .£* 

Brass Air Valves.60A:l*\t2 

Brass Air Cocks. 60Ai*'vt2 

Br ass Gauge Cocks .55A1 - 

Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs.. .50 
Brass Swing Joints and Expansion JoinU.50Ai>^i 

Brass Test Pumps.SOdb'A* 

Brass Steam Fittings. Rough.»«<S: 1 ixsrt 

Brass Steam Fittings, Finished.A&10&2 

Brass Union Joints. 60AKXY2 

Brass Soldering Unions and Nip Dies .. ..55£Hkt2 
Brass Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 

Plugs.55 A 10 Sr* 

Iron Body Glooe, Angie. Cross and Checc 

Valves .65A10A2 

Iron Body Safety. Throttle, Back Pressure. 

Butterfly and boot Valves.65&]0£3 

Iron Cocks, all Iron. 65A10£2 

All Iron Valves.65JtlOA2 


MUcellaDSODs. 


CastTron Fittings. 

Plugs and Bushings . 

Malleable Iron Unions... 
Malleable Iron Fittings.. 


Discount 

per cent. 
. ...7OA10 
.. .. 75A1 0 

. « 7*4 


. Paints. 

Black, Lamp—Coach Painters 4 .W lb tt Oh 24# 

44 Ordinary. 6 # 

Black, Ivory Drop, fair. .12 tfA ir>< 

44 44 best. *># 

Black Paint, in oil.kegs, 8 #: assorted cans. 11 # 

Blue. Prussian, fait to best.40 Gjt 55# 

“ 44 44 in ofl.45 Gt 55 # 

44 Chinese dry . 70 * 

44 Ultramarine.. 18 at 30* 

Brown, Spanish. 1 ^ 4 # 

44 Van Dyke.’..10 @ 12 # 

Dryers. Patent American..ass’d cans. 9#: keps 7* 

Green, Chrome. 15<&. 2^# 

Green, Chrome in oil. 14 @ 18 at 2 .'># 

Green, Paris.. good, 20#; best. :ix# 

Green, Paris in oil.good, 80#; best, &># 

iron ^amt. Bright Red.!b 2 Uf 

Iron Paint, Brown . F 1b 1 Vy# 

Iron Paint, Purple ..V lb 3 # 

Inm Paint, Ground in oil. Bright Bed_W fi. 6 X 5 * 

Iron Paint, Ground in oil. Red .. V tb 

Iron Paint, Ground in oiL Brown.lb 5*4* 

Iron Paint. Ground. Purple.It. to 

Litharge. ety* 

Mineral Paints.4< 

Orange Mineral. . 

Red Lead. American.6W# 

Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.*1.65 < 3 . * 1 . 7 - 

Red Venetian in oil.asst’d cans, 11# ; kegs, 8s 

Red Indian Dry.9 A its 

Rose Pink. .10 ^ is< 
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